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abbeys: Bath, 435; Bayham, 47; Cleeve, 
335; Dunfermline, 47; Eastby, 47; Jer- 
vaulx, 168; Leiston, 47; St. Alban’s, 60; 
Wendling, 47. 

Academy, the Royal, 16, 37, 78, 107, 323, 
376, 403, 425, 443, 445, 474, 475, 476, 479 

Accidents, 161, 178, 234, 269, 440 

Accommodation for the learned societies, 
362, 451 

Account of St. Mary Major's, Exeter, 132 

Accrington Local Board, 233 

Acton Burnell Castle, 76 

Adulteration of paints, 66 

Advertising architects, 421 

Ailanthus, the, 52 

Air of London, the, 269 

Aire and Calder, pollution of, 480 

Albert: bridge, Chelsea, 403 ; Embankment, 
the, 305, 494; Hall, the, 269 

Aldebury priory, 65 

Alexandra Palace and Park, 197, 345 

Alleged: oil spring in London, 178; police 
Vandalism, 21, 51, 52 

Altar window, Hampton Lucy, 29 

planes Roman, 139; St. Mary’s, New York, 
4 

Amalgamation of architectural societies, 355 

Amateurs, mechanical, 421 

America, architects’ assistants in, 302, 492 

American: architects’ drawings, 305; In- 
stitute of Architects, 434; railway items, 
ans ; Slates, 156; timber trade, 179; wood, 

) 

Ancient: abbeys, plans of, 47; cross, 114, 
141, 159, 176, 214; Irish architecture, 408, 
489; mines, 30; v modern houses, 22; 
national monuments, 299; sepulchral 
monuments in Bangor Cathedral, 150 

Ancona, Trajan’s arch, 221 

Animal architecture, 233 

Annual exhibition at Manchester, 199 

Another theatre for London, 150, 323 

Antiquities: Cingalese, 400; Grecian, 106; 
Indian, 360, 403; preservation of, 30, 50; 
Roman, 19 

Antwerp Cathedral, 240 

Approaches to Thames Embankment, 178, 
233, 341 

Apse, St. Luke's, Torquay, 435 

Aquarium, Brighton, 106 

Arbitration: Bath, 360; Bolton, 476; Liver- 
pool, 95, 274 

Arcade, Worksop Priory, 388 

Arch of Trajan, 221 


Archeeological :—Alnwick Castle, 300; 
ancient mines in the Eastern Counties, 
30; ancient national monuments, 299; 
antiquities of Ceylon, 400; antiquities, 
preservation of, 30, 50; archeology in 
Berkshire, 266; archeology in Yorkshire, 
230, 400; Bangor Cathedral, monuments 
in, 150; Braintree, archeology at, 102; 
bridge at Taunton, old, 157 ; brochs, 139; 
Carnarvon Castle, 57; Chaldon, fresco at, 
285; Charles Dickens as an archeologist, 
66; Colchester, monuments found at, 
102; Conway Castle, 247; Conway, the 
walls of,; 357; Cross, discovery of, 86; 
Dartmoor pre-historic remains, 30; East 
Riding tumuli, 338; Fairford windows, 
the, 94; fonts at Leicester, 168; fresco at 
Chaldon, 285; Grimsbury Castle, 266; 
Hereford, archeology at, 210; Hereford- 
shire Beacon, 194; Holbury, remains at, 
220; Kellythorpe tumulus, the, 285; Lei- 
cester Castle, 94; Millstones, Roman, 194; 
Mithric temple at Rome, 400; monu- 
mental cross, 86; national monuments, 
ancient, 299; Norfolk wall-painting, 338; 
Northumberland tumuli, 194: Norton, 
discovery at, 338; Oxford City wall, 175; 
Pictish castles, 139; Rochester Castle, 
299; Roman altar, 139; Sepulchral monu- 
ments in Bangor Cathedral, 150; tesse- 
lated pavement, Roman, 30; tumuli: Hast 
Riding, 338; Hebrides, 276; Kellythorpe, 
285; Northumberland, 194; Worcester 
Cathedral, 248 


Archeeological Societies :—Archxo- 
logical Institution of Great Britain and 
Treland, 338; Archeological Section of the 
Midland Institute, 102, 194, 213; Archzo- 
logical Society of Durham and Northum- 
berland, 102, 137, 230, 338; British 
Archeological Association, 86, 210; Cum- 
berlandand Westmoreland Archeological 
Society, 48; Dorset, proposed archseo- 
logical society for, 240; Durham Archo- 
logical and Architectural Society, 48, 137, 
213; Essex Archeological Society, 101; 
Huddersfield Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Associatlon, 183; Kent Archao- 
logical Society, 48, 66, 121; London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, 213; 
North Oxfordshire Archeological Society, 
194; Royal Archeological Institute, 19, 
30, 85, 94, 120, 175; Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, 
86; Somersetshire Archeological Society, 
66, 102, 166, 357; St. Alban’s Archeeologi- 
eal Society, 48, 102; Suffolk Archeologi- 
cal Institute, 13, 48, 86, 188; Surrey 
Archeological Society, 121; Sussex 
Archeological Society, 48, 139, 213; Wilt- 
shire Archeological and Natural History 
Society, 102, 157, 213, 220, 230; Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Asso- 
ciation, 183 
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Arches, timber and metal, 436 

Architect: the domestic, 442, 459, 475; an 
octogenarian, 407 

Architects: advertising, 421 ; builders and, 
110, 123, 129, 159, 254, 292, 478; govern- 
ment and, 398 ; law and, 20, 33, 381, 383 

Architects’: assistants in America, 302, 
492; drawings, American, 305; drawings, 
ownership of, 320, 357, 373, 381, 383, 395, 
398, 419, 421, 460, 475 

Architectural: art classes, 290, 823; Asso- 
ciation, 21, 52, 69, 173, 335, 337, 345, 386, 
426, 451, 461, 480; diagrams, 386; draw- 
ings by Mr. Burges, 264; Examination, 
264; excursion, 52, 69,173; Exhibition, 2, 
32, 362, 375, 395; matters in Worcester, 
481; Museum, 69, 304, 362; Publication 
Society, 39; school, Royal Academy, 376, 
474; treatment of brickwork, 327 


Avchitectural Societies :—American 
Institute of Architects, 434; Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, 137, 230; 
Architectural Art Classes, 290, 323; 
Architectural Association, 21, 52, 69, 173, 
335, 337, 345, 386, 426, 451, 461, 480; Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, 2, 32, 362, 375 ; Archi- 
tectural Publication Society, 39; Archi- 
tectural Society of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton, 230; Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Society, 13; Durham Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society, 48; 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
365, 384, 473; Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society, 203; Glasgow Architec- 
tural Society, 398; Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, 319, 395; Leicestershire Ar- 
chitectural and Archeological Society, 
435; Liverpool Architectural Society, 113, 
114, 131, 284, 341, 357, 473; Northampton- 
shire Archeological Society, 302 ; North- 
ern Architectural Association, 221, 462: 
Northern Architectural Students’ Society, 
337; Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, 401, 418; Royal Architectural 
Museum, 69, 304, 362; Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 264, 318, 354, 382, 394, 
398, 403, 406, 419, 425, 434, 438, 456, 460, 
462, 475, 478, 489 

Architecture: ancient Irish, 408, 489; ani- 
mal, 233; bona-fide, 425, 475; Gothic, 
386; Medisval, 427, 451; at the Royal 
Academy, 78, 376, 425, 474, 475; rudi- 
ments of, 271; science in, 12, 28, 32; and 
the State, 355; street, 253; the useful and 
the structural in, 365 

Ardfert Cathedral, 408 

Army maps, Prussian, 216 

Arrangement of hospitals, 461, 480 

Art: and costume, 182, 236; classes, archi- 
tectural, 290, 323; education, 120, 335; in- 
dustrial, 89; monuments of, 487; Nor- 
wegian, 220; ornamental, 274, 299, 311, 
336, 347, 364, 384, 408, 426, 445, 488; Rus- 
kin on, 264, 282, 301; Swedish, 301; taste 
in, 363, 463; treasures in Paris, 305 

Artesian well at Nebraska, 341 

Artificial stone, 318 

ss a and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 

Artists’: colours and pigments, 396; educa- 
tion, 336 

Arts, theory of the, 3, 76, 130, 165, 218, 291, 
454, 487 

Ashmolean Museum, 403 

Ashpits and dustbins, 309 

Asphalte: paving, 58, 73, 462; roofs, 288 

Assistant Surveyor of Works, 31, 34, 38, 
70, 124, 163 

Assize courts and townhalls (See “Building 
Intelligence”) 

Associated Arts’ Institute, 336, 364, 420 


BAD waiter, 91 

Bangor Cathedral, 150 

Banister rails, 107 

Barnard Castle footbridge, 4 

Barrow Church bells, 410 

Barry's case, 236, 267, 398 

Basilica of St. Clement, Rome, 291 

Bath Abbey restoration, 435 

Bayham and other abbeys, 47 

Beauvais Cathedral, 85, 372 

Bells, Barrow, 410; bells for churches, 106 

Bethlehem Hospital Surveyorship, 482 

Billingsgate market, 418 

Birdeage-walk mansions, 236 

Birmingham: Architectural Society, 13; 
artisans, 125 

Bishop’s Castle, 75; bishop’s chair, a, 234 

Blackfriars-bridge, 255, 305 

Blackpool promenade, 403 

Wee improvements, 125; waterworks, 

Bombay Baths competition, 194 

Bona fide architecture, 425, 475 

Books, notices of (see “ Publications’) 

Boulevard for Hull, 106 

Bradford: Church Literary Institute com- 
petition, 4, 52; townhall, 35 

Bramley Union competition, 165 

Braintree, archeology at, 102 

Brassey, the late Mr., 458 

Breach of contract, 341 

Breakwater at Wick, 107 

Brick: architectural treatment of, 327; 
floors, 319: machine, improved, 240; 
trade of the Midland Counties, 274, 323 

Brick-making: by machinery, 85, 299; in 
the Midland Counties, 274, 323 

Brickwork, 12, 327 


Bridges: Albert, 403; Blackfriars; 255, 305 ; 
Illinois and St. Louis, 305; Malton, 216; 
metallic, 397; Stamboul, 233; Taunton, 


157; Tees, 421; Waterloo, 288 
Brief chapters on British carpentry, 11 
Brighton aquarium, the, 106 
Bristol tramways, 418 


British : Archeological Association, 86, 210; 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 142, 229, 246, 251, 256, 283, 305, 
318; carpentry, 11; Institution, new, 


382; Museum, 94, 103 
Broncroft Castle, 76 
Brénner’s gas-lighting, 462 


Bronze: discoloration of, 87; substitute for, 


34 
Brushes, care of, 22 
Brussels Cathedral, 318 
Biihlwork, 433 


Builders v. Architects, 110, 123, 129, 159, 


254, 292, 478 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 95, 337, 


402 


Building: Act, 264; improved and_old- 


fashioned, 273; perplexities of, 13, 50, 68, 
234, 377 ; societies, status of, 60; societies 
(see “Land and Building Societies”); on 
the Thames Embankment, 15, 31, 48, 60; 
Trades’ Directory, 246; trades at Liver- 
pool, the, 95, 274; under difficulties, 89 


Building Intelligence :— 


Cathedrals. — Chester, 437; Durham, 
139; Ely, 31, 285; Exeter, 103; Gloucester, 
31,195, 215; Newark, 195; Oxford, 320; 
St. David's, 123; Wells, 231; Worcester, 
248 

Chapels. — Aberystwith, 158 ; Ashby, 
122: Ashton, 13; Bacup, 213; Barnard 
Castle, 230; Barnstaple, 418, Batley, 474; 
Beaumaris, 49; Birmingham, 455 ; 
Bolton, 175, 213; Bowling, 103; Brighton, 
139; Bristol, 50, 303; Burton-on-Trent, 
67, 158; Chatham, 213; Churston Ferrers, 
437; Clee, 122; Coatham, 122; Coventry, 
213; Dalston, 31: Dawlish, 437; Don- 
caster, 175; Dover, 104; Dudley, 158; 
Everton, 214; Fenton, 175, 195; Fram- 
lingham, 123; Frome, 49; Goole, 87: 
Grantham, 320; Halifax, 214; Hornsea, 
87; Hull, 437; Idle, 13; Ipswich, 357; 
Jarrow, 195; Launceston, 374 ; Leaves- 
den, 285; Leek, 104; Lightcliffe, 158; 
Lincoln, 158; Lintz Green, 13; Liver- 
pool, 214, 374, 492; London, 248 ; Ludlow, 
140; Manchester, 456; March, 438; Mel- 
ton Mowbray, 303; Moulton, 67; New 
Brighton, 418 ; Newtown, 158; North 
Ormesby, 175; Peckham, 87; Ripon, 195; 
Salford, 31; Sheffield, 50; Southborough, 
214; Southsea, 374; St. James’s, 285; 
Stamford Hill, 335; Stony Stratford, 
339; Throckley, 358; Torquay, 418; Tor- 
rington, 320; Tyldesley, 195 ; Tyne- 
mouth, 339; Walthamstow, 104; Wem, 
104; Windsor, 156; Yarmouth, 67 

Churches.—Aberfoyle, 422; Albury, 49; 
Alston, 175; Amotherby, 437; Annscroft, 
357; Anstey, 437; Antrim, 437; Arksey, 
103; Ashfield, 357; Ashford, 13; Axmin- 
ster, 372; Balsall Heath, 418 ; Bampton, 
122; Bardsley Clinton, 285; Barnard 
Castle, 455; Barnstaple, 473; Barrow, 
338; Barton-le-street, 194, 231; Barton- 
Parva, 87; Bath, 435; Bedfield, 139; 
Bere-Ferris, 403; Bermondsey, 87; Beth- 
nal Green, 67; Bexley Heath, 476; Big- 
gleswade, 455; Bisbrook, 357; Bishop's 
Itchington, 403; Bishopwearmouth, 67; 
Blackburn, 285; Blackfriars, 492; Blox- 
worth, 67; Bohernabreena, 139; Bolton, 
103; Bosbury, 67; Bow, 374; Braemar, 
87; Bridlington, 122; Bristol, 418; Brit- 
ford, 303; Broad Blunsdon, 455; Buck- 
land Newton, 49; Builth, 67; Burnford, 
67; Burton Pedwardine, 67; Bury St. 
Edmunds, 103, 158, 357; Calverley, 122; 
Cambridge, 230; Canon Pyon, 338; 
Carlisle, 456; Castle Hedingham, 266; 
Castlebigh, 67; Catton, 230; Chadlington, 
474; Chalk, 476;°Cheddington, 111; Chel- 
tenham, 474; Chiddingfold, 49; Chilling- 
den, 67; Chittlehampton, 373; Church 
Oakley, 87; Clapton, 101, 338; Cleator 
Moor, 67; Clifton, 67; Coberly, 476; 
Cockfield, 357; Cold Waltham, 67; 
Coleford, 67; Coningsby 67 ; Conington, 31; 
Corwen, 403; Craigs; 266; Crowan, 403 ; 
Cumbwitch, 320; Cwmbran, 438; Dalry, 
49; Deptford, 67; Dodleston, 123; Dork- 
ing, 213; Douglas, 248; Downham, 403; 
Dudleston Heath, 403; Dundee, 195; 
Dunstable, 103; Easingwold, 285; East 
Anstey, 372, 437; Eastbourne, 41, 213; 
Easton, 437; Elford, 266; Eltham, 437; 
Erith, 338; Everton, 248; Exeter, 32, 372; 
Farnworth; 31; Feweot, 403 ; Fimber-on- 
the-Wolds, 231; Forres, 213; Frampton- 
on-Severn, 67; Furtho, 285; Fylingdales, 
158; Gayton, 266; Glasgow, 320; Glas- 
tonbury, 213; Gorleston, 13; Govilon, 67; 
Great Ashfield, 103; Greywell, 403; 
Gunby St. Peter’s 123; Gunwalloe, 67; 
Hackney, 67; Haggerston, 67,191; Hali- 
fax, 123; Hargrave, 400; Haslemere, 67; 
Heigham, 49, 357; Higham, 357; High- 
bury, 158; Highclere, 338, 418; Hinton 
Martel, 31; Holbeach, 67; Hopton 
Castle, 189; Hordle, 437; Houghton Con- 
quest, 437; Howell, 492; Huddersfield, 
67; .tull, 123, 820; Hurworth, 374; Ince 


* Menston, 


Blundell, 418; Ipswich, 437; Islington, 
104; Iwerne Minster, 49; Jarrow, 230; 
Kellington, 158; Kenley, 403; Kensington, 
67,104; Kersley Moor, 31; King’s Nor- 
ton, 175; Knowle, 13; Landkey, 373; 
Leicester, 57; Leigh, 303; Leith, 31; 
Lewisham, 104; Leycett, 231; Lincoln, 
22, 31, 67, 285, 492; Little Cowarne, 195; 
Little Dewchurch, 437; Little Marcle, 
195; Little Yeldham, 266; Liverpool, 
123, 418; Litlington, 67, 158; Llanarth, 
67; Llanbadarn-fawr, 148; Llanerfyl, 
195; Llanisben, 403; Llansaintfraed, 
67; Llanvyetherine, 418; Llanychaer, 67; 
Llysfaen, 357; Locking, 175; Long- 
bridge-Hays, 158; Low Moor, 285; 
Lugwardine, 403; Lydeard St. Lawrence, 
13; Lye, 492; Lynmouth, 403; Maiden- 
head, 13, 49; Marlborough, 373; 
104; Middlesbrough, 13; 
Middleton St. Lawrence, 403; Mole 
Brace, 140; Mottram-in-Longdendale, 
67; Munslow, 195; Mylor, 175; Naffer- 
ton, 400; Neenton, 67; New Cross, 140; 
New Osny, 67; Newbridge, 140; Newing- 
ton, 14; Northam, 67, 87; Norwich, 
456; Norwood, 104; Notting-hill, 285; 
Odiham, 400; Odstock, 303; Old Rad- 
ford, 476; Oldham, 158; Omagh, 303; 
Osney, 474; Ospringe, 456; Otterton, 
373; Over, 358; Overton, 158; Oxford, 
67; Oxford-street, 13; Pattishall, 403, 
Pickering, 123; Plaistow 191; Plymouth, 
373; Portland, 49; Prittlewell, 403, 456; 
Roath, 49; Ryhope, 140; Sarusfield, 67; 
Seaham Harbour, 49; Shalford, 358; 
Sharrow, 231; Sherrington, 303; 
Shrewsbury, 286, 492; Silksworth, 195 ; 
Silloth, 303; Silton, 49; Skelsmergh, 
403; Smallbridge, 373; South Hackney, 
67; South Kensington, 492; South 
Warnborough, 400; Spennymoor, 476; 
Starston, 339; Stepney, 67; Stoke St. 
Mary, 67; Stourbridge, 320; Stratford 
St. Andrew, 214; Streatham, 50; Stret- 
ford, 403; St. Asaph, 358; St. George’s- 
in-the-East, 67; St. Monanco, 266; 
Sunderland, 123; Swanscombe, 403; 
Tamworth, 286; Tansley, 249; Tatten- 
hall, 374; Thetford, 231; Thixendale, 
123, 231; Thorndon, 286; Thornton, 
339; Thorpe Morieux, 286, 357; Thurs- 
tonland, 286; ‘Tisbury, 67, 303; 
Tolland, 403; Totnes, 373; Tunbridge 
Wells, 418; Turnworth, 49; Tyndall's 
Park, 67, 418; Uzmaston, 67; Ventnor, 
231; Wakefield, 176; Walton, 358; 
Warminster, 49, 403; Warsash, 158; 
Weayerthorpe-on-the-Wolds, 231; West 
Derby, 13; West Kirkby, 140; West 
Lulworth, 303; Westhoughton, 175; 
Westminster, 303; Westnewtown, 67; 
Wettenhall, 123; White Colne, 6; 
Whiteparish, 303; Whittlesey, 31; Wide- 
combe, 67, 372; Wilby, 231; Winchester, 
104; Windsor, 231, 374, 438; Winkleigh, 
175, 214; Wolverton, 320, 374; Worksop, 
77, 474; Worle, 358; Wormingford, 
104; Wotton, 286; Wyke, 67; Yafforth, 
158; Youlgreave, 67 

Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Asylums —~ 
Bolton, 50; Glasgow, 492; Halifax, 50; 
Ipswich, 123; Kidderminster, 14; Ly- 
tham, 214, 299; Marlborough, 159; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 140 ; Oswestry, 220 ; 
Preston, 159; St. George’s-in-the-East, 
68; Tamworth, 159; Wood-green, 286; 
Yeovil, 320 

Markets and Railway Statione.—-Billings- 
gate, 418; Dolgelley, 140; Doncaster, 
249; Euston, 284; Holborn, 443; London, 
125, 140, 231, 418; Mansion House, 14; 
Melton Mowbray, 303; Newton Abbot, 
419; Nottingham, 419; Preston, 125; 
Rotherham, 141; Santiago, 161; Shef- 
field, 210; Spennymoor, 50; Staveley, 
196 ; Whitchurch, 305 

Miscellaneous Buildings.—Bakewell, 31: 
Banff, 400; Barnard Castle, 140, 175; 
Barnsley, 266; Bath, 176; Belfast, 354 ; 
Birmingham, 195; Bolton, 339; Brighton, 
104; Bristol, 401; Broad Town, 159; 
Burcombe, 159 ; Bury St. Edmunds, 419; 
Cambridge, 419; Camden Town, 266 ; 
Cardiff, 176 ; Chancery-lane, 140: Chel- 
sea, 384; Cheshunt, 50; Church Gresley, 
140 ; Clerkenwell, 67; Clifton, 195; 
Crewe, 303; Dewsbury, 320; Dublin, 68; 
East Grinstead, 87; Edinburgh, 176; 
Glasgow, 492 ; Harrow, 440; Hinton St. 
Mary, 159; Islington, 234; Kensington, 
303; Lambeth, 68; Leamington, 474; 
Lendal Bridge, 231; London, 150, 214, 
286, 319, 323, 474; Loughborough, 419 ; 
Maidstone, 358; Manchester, 231, 249; 
Market Drayton, 196; New York, 233 ; 
Newington, 87 ; Nottingham, 190: Pick- 
well, 176; Regent-street, 39 ; Rotherham, 
32 ; Savernake, 87 ; Sheffield, 196; 
Shoreditch, 231; Southampton, 374; 
Southport, 419 ; Stockport, 176 ; Sunder- 
land, 68; Taunton, 286; Topsham, 419 ; 
Wells, 401; Westhoughton, 104; Win- 
chester, 68 

Schools.—Blackburn, 320; Bolton, 195 ; 
Bradford, 176 ; Brentwood, 303: Burton, 
140; Chester, 158; Darlington, 320; 
Delph, 320; Dorchester, 231; Freming- 
ton, 438; Halifax, 195; Kelsale, 401, 
Laister Dyke, 87 ; Leavesden, 95 ; Leeds, 
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443; Leek, 123; Longbridge Hays, 158; 
Manchester, 249 ; Matlock, 374; Merton, 
31; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 31, 438; Percy 
Main, 50; Poole Wharfedale, 438 ; Roth- 
well, 286; Salford, 123; Scarborough, 
438; Sheffield, 419 ; South Shields, 196 ; 
Wakefield. 176; Walsall, 286; Walton- 
on-the-hill, 303 ; West London, 141; 
Westerdale, 401; Weymouth, 88 ; Wheel- 
ock, 123; Whitechapel, 14; York, 286 

Town Halls, Assize Courts, and Corn 
Exchanges.—Austruther, 374 ; Bolton, 14; 
Bradford, 35 ; Dolgelley, 140 ; Doncaster, 
249; Gainsborough, 158 ; Hungerford, 
231; Larne, 231; Newington, 32; Ply- 
mouth, 31, 32; Rochester, 159, 303 ; Shef- 
field, 210; Stornoway, 141; Wareham, 
401; Wednesbury, 319 


Building Materials and Applian- 
ces :—American slates, 156; Appliances 
for Building at the Working Men’s Exhibi- 
tion, 109; Artificial stone, 318; banister 
rails, 107; Bath-stone, 32; bells for tem- 
porary churches, 106; brickmaking by 
machinery, 85, 299; Brénner’s improye- 
ments in gas lighting, 462; cements, 
114; crown glass, 184; Cunningham and 
Dabb’s wood-carving machine, 396; 
damp excluder, 284 ; drilling machinery, 
portable, 96; floors, ground, 95; gas fit- 
ting, 29; glass, 184; iron, 163; iron- 
mongery and ironwork, 29; Isle of Tyree 
marble, 283; kitchen range, the, 29, 114; 
leaky roofs, 233; lime, 494; lime burn- 
ing, 85; marble, 28; masonry, 12, 28, 
32; mortar, 12, 84, 494; Mount Sorrel 
granite, 27; nails for outdoor woodwork, 
96; paving stones, 50; paying streets by 
steam, 142; plate-glass, 184; prairie 
timber, 440 ; quick-drying inodorous 
paint, 318; sash-lines, steel ribbon, 305; 
sawing stone, 228; sheet-glass, 184 ; 
silica, 318; slate and its uses, 209; 
stone, waterproofing, 440; Victoria stone, 
14, 52, 50; wire tramways, 107 


BUILDING NEWS “SKETCHBOOK :’ —Ancient 
cross, 114, 141, 159; door, St. Augustine’s 
Church, Hedon, 221; door hinge, Gram- 
mar School, Norwich, 487; doorway, St. 
Alban’s Abbey, 60; examples of half- 
timbered churches, 294; fonts, Leicester, 
168; old house at Thorpe, 132; priory, 
Old Malton, 168; Stydd chapel, Rib- 
chester, 487 ; tombstones, Nunnery, Iona, 
451; tower gateway, Leigh’s Priory, 
Essex, 48; Worksop Priory Church, 388 

Buildings: for the Exhibition, 4; heated 
by hot water, 399; in the isle of Thanet, 
164, 181, 200, 214, 217, 249 

Burges, drawings by Mr., 264 

Burlington Fine Arts’ Club, the, 57 

Burning lime, 85 

Buttress design, 441 

Buxton improvements, 52 


ew Be & oak, 132; painted, 354, 
37 


Caissons, large, 78, 409 

Calculation of earthwork tables, 245, 319 

Calder, pollution of, 480 

Canadian wooden railroad, a, 341 

Canals: Cape Cod, proposed, 16; Great 
Western, 197 

Care of brushes, 22 

Cee Castle tower, 428; schools of art, 

Carnavon Castle, 57 

Carpenters of Windsor, the, 197 

Carpentry, British, 11 

Carriage - painters, 168; carriage - way 
through St. James’s Park, 49 

Carving machine, wood, 896 

Carvings, Gothic, 348 

Case of Mr. Barry, 236, 267, 398 

Castelbarco, tomb of, 65, 88, 105 

Casting metals, 70 

Castles: Acton Burnell, 76; Bishop’s, 75; 
Broncroft, 76; Cardiff, 428; Carnarvon, 
57; Clun, 75; Conway, 247; Grimsbury, 
266; Herefordshire, 145; Hopton, 75; 
Leicester, 94; Ludlow, 75; Pictish, 139; 
Red, 76; Rochester, 299; Shropshire, 
75; Stokesay, 76; Wattlesborough, 75; 
Whittington, 75 

Cates, works by Mr., 253 

Cathedrals : Antwerp, 240; Ardfert, 408; 
Bangor, 150; Beauvais, 85, 372; Brussels, 
318; Chester, 437; Ely, 31; English, 
396; Gloucester, 381; Hereford, 108, 

; Rheims, 194; Strasburg, 194, 258, 
311; St. Paul’s, 22, 48, 109, 127, 
360; Wells, 168, 394; Worcester, 


Ceilings, 375, 460 

Cellars, ventilation of, 138 

Cement: for floors, 319; glycerine, 87 

Cements, 114 

Cemeteries: metropolitan, 39; Parisian, 52 

Central refreshment rooms, South Ken- 
sington, 55 

Centre group in reredos, Plaistow, 209 

Certifying for ‘‘ extras,” 15, 68 

Chair, a bishop's, 234 

Chairman of the Board of Works, 403 

Chaldon fresco, the, 285 

Chancel, St. Luke’s, Torquay, 435 

Chapel at Stydd, 487 

Chapters on British carpentry, 11 

Characteristics of English cathedrals, 396 

Charge against a surveyor, 421 

Charlemagne’s tomb, 489 

Charles Dickens as an archeologist, 66 

Cheap railways, 106 

Cheapside asphalte paving, 58 

Chester cathedral, 437 

Chimneys, smoky, 12 

Christ Church, Clapton, 101 

Church : bells, 106, 410; building in Devon, 


372; building in fifty years, 421; plate 
competition, 395; struck by lightning, a, 
86 

Churches: Cheddington, 111; Clapton, 101; 
Eastbourne, 41; Exeter, 132; Hagger- 
stone, 191; half-timbered, 294, Hedon, 
221; Isleham, 48; Lincoln, 477; Liver- 
pool, 464; Llanbadarnfawr, 148; Plais- 
tow, 191, 209, 388; Stamford-hill, 335; 
town, 203, 214, 238; White Colne, 6 

Cingalese aniiquities, 400 

Cisterns, water, 451 

City: companies’ halls, 253; 
Francisco, 233; hoardings, 70 

City of London: mortuary, 246, 323; Union 
Offices competition, 319, 462 

Civil Engineering ;—American rail- 
ways, 197; arch construction, 436; 
artesian well at Nebraska, 341; Bolton 
new waterworks, 40; breakwater at 
Wick, 107; brickmaking machinery, 85 ; 
bridge, Illinois and St. Louis, 305; 
bridge, Malton, 216; bridges, metallic, 
3897; bridge, Stamboul, submarine, 233; 
bridge, Lees, 421; caissons, large, 78, 409; 
Canadian wooden railroad, a, 341; canal, 
Cape Cod, proposed, 16; canal, Great 
Western, 197; casting metal, 70; cheap 
railways, 106; civil engineering at the 
time of Christ, 84; Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, 15; Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Engineers, 341, 366; cofferdams, 
897; colliery shaft at Shildon, 487; 
Dingwall and Skye Railway, 107; dol- 
phins, 40; Douglas landing pier, 52; 
Dover Harbour, 106, 178; drilling 
machinery, 96; Dudley Mining Institute, 
246; Dundee Harbour, 472, 479; educa- 
tion of civil engineers, 415; engineer, 
the, 406; Engineers’, Iron, and Metal 
Trades’ Directory, 409; Euston-square 
terminus, 284; excavation and em- 
bankment tables, 245, 319; expen- 
sive shaft, an, 246, 286; Gothic en- 
gineering works. 337; graving dock at 
Greenwich. 160;  gravel-walks, 58; 
Great Western Railway, 197; improve- 
ment of the Thames navigation, 197; 
Institute of Mining Engineers, 125; In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 41, 305, 320, 
323, 399, 436, 446; Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 125; Institution of Me- 
chanical and Mining Engineers, 143; 
lathe for turning banister rails, 107; 
Liverpool railway works, 269; Man- 
chester Institute of Engineers, 85; 
mechanieal amateurs, 421; Mersey tun- 
nel, the, 494; metal arches, 436; metallic 
bridges, 397; Metropolitan District 
Railway, 201; Midland Institute of 
Mining Engineers, 125; Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, the, 488; National Engineers’ 
Association, 41; North of England In- 
stitute of Mechanical and Mining 
Engineers, 143; Paisley water supply, 
399; Severn locks and weirs, 107; sewers 
in running sand, 256; shafts at Shildon 
Colliery, 487; Society of Engineers, 34, 
216, 476; status of civil engineers, 415; 
steep railway, a, 58; strains in rafters, 


hall, San 


415; tables for railway excavations, 
245, 319; Thames Embankment, 200, 
397; timber and metal arches, 436; 


Torquay Harbour, 160; wire tramways, 
107 ; wrought-iron cranes, 55, 74, 128 

Clark’s water-softening process, 437 

Classes, architectural art, 290, 323 

Clauses of contracts, headings for, 318 

Cleansing the streets, 106 

Cleeve Abbey, 335 

Cleveland Institute of Engineers, 341, 366 

Clitheroe workhouse competition, 60 

Clocks: Beauvais Cathedral, 372; 
burg Cathedral, 311 

Clubs: Corinthan, 39; 
Arts, 57 

Clun Castle, 75 

Cofferdams for Thames Embankment, 397 

College, Indian Engineering, 122, 234 

Colonial offices, 30 

Colosseum, the, 438 

Colour: in architectural diagrams, 386; use 
and abuse of, 5, 14, 41, 59 

Colours and pigments, artists’, 396 

Compass, the prismatic, 167 

Compensation cases, 215, 457 

Competition drawings, Kensington, 1, 51 

Competitions, architects and, 478 

Competitions:—Bombay Baths, 194; 
Boys’ School for the Commissioners of the 
Patrotic Fund, 357 ; Bradford Church Lite- 
rary Institute, 4,52; Bramley Union, 168; 
Camberwell Charity Estate, 14, 141; 
church plate, 395; City of London 
Union's Offices, 319,462: Clitheroe Work- 
house, 60; “Criterion,” the, 419; Epsom 
Burial Board, 168; Fans, 285; Farn- 
worth Local Board’s Offices, 294; Gates- 
head Congregational Church and Schools, 
457; Guisbrough Cemetery, 14; Halifax 
Building Society, 141; Limited com- 
petitions of 1870, 8357; Leeds Workhouse 
Infirmary, 213; London Corn Exchange. 
17, 20, 69; Manchester Abattoirs, 37; 
Margate Jetty, 60; Matlock Church, 265; 
Memorial Fountain, Glasgow, 375, 395, 
438; Memorial to Marquis of Westmin- 
ster, 329; Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany’ssurplus lands, 150; Newark Church 
105; Newport Schools, 462; Nottingham 
Wesleyan Chapel, 32; Swansea Guild- 
hall, 60; Thorngate Footbridge, Barnard 
Castle, 4; Wednesbury Town-hall, 319, 
329; Whitchurch Market-hall, 305; Win- 
chester Town-hall, 194; Wirksworth 
Town-hall, 265; Yeovil Dispensary, 320, 
358, 479 

Competitive examination, 146, 163 


Stras- 


Burlington Fine 


Completion of St. Paul’s, 22, 48, 127, 360 
Confusion in the streets, 240 
Congregational Church, Stamford-hill, 335 
Consecration refused, 13 
Construction: arches, 436; ceilings, 375, 
460; dolphins, 40; gravel-walks, 58; 
sewers in running sand, 256 
Consumption of wood in America, 269 
Contamination of water by sewaze, 398 
Contracts, 221; contracts: breaci of, 341; 
clauses of, 318; lump, 344, 380, 419, 438 
Conway: Castle, 247; walls of, 357 
Corinthian Club, the, 39 
Corn Exchange competition, 17, 20, 69; 
Corn Exchange, Sheffield, 210 
Correspondence :— 

ACADEMY, Royal, 376, 474, 475; Air and 
health question, the, 401, 419, 438, 456, 
475, 492; Albert Hall, the, 33; Aldgate 
crypt, the, 50; Alleged police vandalism, 
51, 52; American architectural draughts- 
men, 492; American railway travelling, 
267; Ancient cross, 141, 159, 176, 214; 
Architects and builders, 123, 159; Archi- 
tects’ charges, 32, 176, 196, 456; Architects’ 
drawings and plans, 419, 475; Architects’ 
pupils, 68, 141, 159 ; Architectural Asso- 
ciation excursion, 69; Architectural cus- 
tom, 196; Architectural Exhibition, 32, 
875; Architectural Museum, 304; Archi- 
tectural School, Royal Academy, 376, 
474; Architecture and Freemasonry, 339; 
Assistant Surveyorship, Office of Works, 
124 

BARRY’S case, Mr., 267; Bath stone, 32; 
Bazalgette (Mr.) and his son, 33; Bona- 
fide architecture, 475; Bonus, a, 286; 
Builders drawing plans, 51, 68, 88, 105, 
123, 159; Builders’ clerks, sharp, 475; 
Builders’ contracts, 104; Building per- 
plexities, 50, 68; Building societies, 249; 
Building stone, 32; Buildings in the Isle 
of Thanet, 214, 249 

CAMBERWELL Charity Estate Competi- 
tion, 14, 141; Ceilings, 375; Certifying for 
“ extras,” 68; Cheap schools, 475; Choice 
morceau, a, 457 ; Circularising architects, 
494; Cleaning windows, 176; Competition 
drawings, South Kensington, 51; Com- 
petitions, 14, 32, 51, 69, 105, 141, 250, 358, 
375, 419; Concrete building, 321, 340; 
Contracts, 104, 419, 438; Corn Exchange 
Competition, 69 ; Covent Garden Market, 
250, 266 ; ‘ Oriterion,” the, 419; Custom of 
Glasgow architects, 419, 438 

DECORATION and imitations, 14; De- 
corations at Kensington Museum, 105; 
Dome of St. Peter's, 50 

EALING sewage works, 439 ; Edinburgh, 
231; Enamelled slate, 321; Expensive 
shaft, an, 286; “ Extras,” 68 

FOUNTAIN, Glasgow, 375, 395, 438; 
Freemasonry and Architecture, 339 

GLASGOW architects, 419, 438; Great 
expectations, 321; Ground story, which 
is the, 141,176, 184; Guglielmo de Castel- 
barco, 88, 105; Guisbrough Cemetery 
competition, 14 

HAwIrax Building Society’s competi- 
tion, 141; Hall of Arts and Sciences, 33. 

INDUCEMENTS for competition, 32; 
Institute of Architects, the, 419, 438, 456 

LAy and cleric memorials in Edin- 
burgh, 231; Llantwit Church, cross at, 
141, 159, 176, 214; London Wesleyan 
chapels, 124; Ludgate-hill, 376; Lump 
contracts, 419, 438; Lytham cottage hos- 
pital, 321, 358, 375 

NEWARK church competition, 105 ; 
Notes from Glasgow, 232; Nottingham 
Wesleyan chapel competition, 32. 

OVERCROWDED state of the profession, 
250, 267, 304, 321 

PAINTED cabinet, 376; Paving-stones, 
50; Percentagers and architects, 492; 
Postage of tracings, 141; Preservation 
of antiquities, 50; Prices of timber at 
sales, 68; Purification of sewage, 439 

QUANTITY-surveyors, 339, 375 

REFRESHMENT Rooms, South Kensing- 


ton, 105; Restorations, 456 ; Royal Aca- }- 


demy, 376, 474, 475; Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 419, 438, 456 
SALES of timber, 68; Sentiment in 
building, 231; Sewage works, 267, 439 ; 
Sharp builders’ clerks, 475 ; Sharp prac- 
tice, 88; Shrewsbury Market buildings, 
68 ; Something wrong with the Institute, 
419; Status of architects, 456 ; Surveyor, 
a, in 1678, 375 
TECHNICAL education, 339; Tendering 
with a vengeance, 32, 286; Town 
churches, 214. 
UNITED States patent Jaw, 249. 
VENTILATION, 401, 419, 438, 457, 475, 
492; Verona, tomb at, 88, 105; Victoria 
stone, 14, 50, 68 
WESLEYAN chapels in London, 124; 
Winkleigh parish church, 214 
YEOVIL Dispensary competition, 358 
Corporate generosity, 403 
Corporation of London's surplus land, 
106, 220 
Cost of church-building in fifty years, 421 
Costume and art, 182, 236 
Cottage hospitals: Lytham, 299, 321, 358, 
375 ; Oswestry, 220 
Courts of law, the new, 13, 52, 94, 102, 107, 
341, 403, 421 
Coutts, Miss Burdett, and London improve- 
ments, 343 
Covent Garden Market, 217, 250, 267 
Cranes, wrought-iron, 55, 74, 128 
Crenellated mansions in Shropshire, 75 
Cross, ancient, 114, 141, 159, 176, 214 ; cross, 
discovery of, 86 
Crowhurst-place, roof at, 11 
Crown glass, 184 


Crystal Palace, Egyptian Court, 288, 289 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeo- 
logical Society, 48 

Cunningham and Dabb’s wood-carving 
machine, 896 

Curves, laying out, 227, 385 


DAMAGING public structures, 288 


Damp: dwellings, 347; excluder, 284 
Danger of elm trees in dry weather, 58 
Darlington Exhibition, the, 15 
Dartmoor, remains at, 30 

Deaths (see “ Obituary). 

Decoration and imitations, 14; decorations 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 22, 48, 127 (for 
decoration see also “Furniture and 
Decoration.”’) 

Decorations at the South Kensington 
Museum, 55, 73, 93, 127 

Decorative processes, 317, 353, 393, 433, 469 

Defect in the Smoke Nuisance Act, 269 

Defective house-planning, 161 

Demolitions in the Strand, 403 

Denton Church, 294 

Depression in the slate trade, 234 

Derby Industrial Exhibition, 341 

Derbyshire pottery and porcelain, 183 

Description of cofferdams, 397 

Design of buttresses, the, 441 

Desirable modifications of sanitary law, 
247 

Details of arch construction, 436 

Detection of adulteration in paints, 66 

Development of: medieval architecture, 
427, 451; ornamental art, 274, 299, 311, 
336, 347, 364, 384, 408, 426, 445, 488 

Devonshire church building, 372 

Diagrams, architectural, 386 

Diary of Architectural Association’s ex- 
eursion, 173 

Dickens as an archeologist, 66 

Different systems of floors, 319 

Dingwall and Skye Railway, the, 107 

Dinners: Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
337 ; workmen’s, 16, 52, 89, 197, 233 

Directories: Ruilding Trades’, 246; En- 
gineers’ and Metal Trades,’ 409 

Discoloration of bronze, 87 

Discoveries: ancient mines, 30; foundation 
stone, Blackfriars-bridge, 255; fresco- 
painting, 285; monumental cross, 86; 
Roman pavements, 30; Roman wall-- 
paintings, 29; wall-painting in Norfolk, 
338 

Diseases, endemic, 437 

Distemper, 263 ; 

Distribution: prizes, Royal Academy, 443; 
water in cisterns, 451 

District Surveyorships’ Examination, 403 

Dock at Greenwich, graving, 160 

Dolphins, 40 

Dome of St. Peter's, the, 6, 50 

Domestic: architect, the, 442, 459, 475;- 
hygiene, 29, 114 

Door, Hedon Church, 221; door-hinge, 
Grammar School, Norwich, 487 

Doorway, St. Alban’s Abbey, 60 

Douglas Pier, 52 

Dover Harbour, 106, 178 

Drains, 12 

Drawing-board, triangular. 403 

Drawings: American architects’, 305; 
architects’ 320, 357, 873, 381, 383, 395, 398, 
419, 421, 460, 475; by Mr. Burges, 264; 
National Competition, 1, 51 

Drilling machinery, portable, 96 

Drying wood, 409 

Dudley Gallery Exhibition, 329; Dudley 
Mining Institute, 246 

Dulwich College, 305 

Dundee Harbour, 479 

Dunfermline Abbey, 47 

Dunstable Priory Church, 366 

Durham Archeological and Architectural’ 
Society, 48, 102, 213 

Dust of streets, 305 

Dustpits and ashbins, 309 

Dusty thoroughfares, 246 

Dwellings: damp, 347; for the industrious: 
classes, 15, 34, 69, 124, 156, 337, 409, 490 


EARLY Gothic stone carvings, 348 

Earth, transportation of, 148 

Earthquake at Manilla, 239 

East End improvements, 416; East Lon- 
don: Museum, 458; water supply, 86 

Eastbourne, St. Saviour’s Church, 41 

Eastby Abbey, 47 

Ebdy v. MeGowan, 20, 383, 357, 373, 381, 
383, 395,421, 460 

Edinburgh: Architectural 
365, 384, 473; tramways, 216 

Education: art, 120, 336; Board for Lon- 
don, 276, 410; Civil Engineers, 415; 
technical, 307, 339, 458 

Egypt at Sydenham, 288, 289 

Election of pensioners, Builders’ Beneyo- 
lent Institution, 402. 

Elements of handrailing, 185, 204, 222, 
258, 276, 287, 294, 322, 329, 348, 366, 388, 
410, 428, 446, 464, 482 

Ellesmere college hospital, 220 

Elm trees in dry weather, 58 

Elveden Hall, 435 

Ely Cathedral, 31 

Embankments: railway, 245, 319; Thames, 
the, 15, 31, 48, 49, 51, 60, 112, 178, 200,. 
283, 251, 305, 341, 397, 494 

Emigration to Texas, 284 

Endemic diseases, 437 

Engineer, the 406 

Engineering: Civil, at the time of Christ, 
84; College, Indian, 122, 234; Indian, 
455; railroad, 245, 319; works, Gothic, 
337 

Engineers’, Iron, and Metal Trades’ Direc- 
tory, 409 

English Cathedrals, 396 


Association, 
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Epsom Burial Board competition, 168 

Escapes, fire, 89 

’ Essebourne priory, 65 

Essex Archeological Society, 101 

Eton College chapel, organ at, 143 

Etruscan ornament, 470 

Euston-square terminus, 284 

Examinations: competitive, 146, 163; dis- 
trict surveyorships’, 403; science, 112; 
Voluntary, 264 

Examples of hali-timbered churches, 294 

Excavation and embankment tables, 245, 
319 

Exeter: Diocesan Architectural Society, 
203; St. Mary Major's, 152 

Exhibitions: Architectural, 2, 32, 362, 375; 
Darlington, 15; Derby Industrial, 341; 
Dudley Gallery, 329; International, 4, 
21, 143, 288, 360, 471; Manchester, 199; 
Old Masters, 323, 445, 479; paintings, 
Norwich, 341 ; Raphael & Michael Angelo, 
the, 57; Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, 424; Water-colour paintings, 
361; Working Men's, 85, 91, 109, 193; 
workmen's, 111, 193 

Expensive shaft, an, 246, 286 

Experiments on the strength of floors, 319 

Expression in buttress design, 441 

Extinguishing fire, 283 

“ Extras,” 15, 68, 89 


FAILURES: competitive examination, 
146, 163; pillars at St. Swithin’s, Lincoln, 
22; workmen’s exhibitions, 111 

Fairford windows, the, 94 

Fall of buildings at Manchester and Jarrow, 
178 

Fan competition, 285 

Farnworth Local Board Offices competition, 
294 

Fatal accidents, 161, 234, 269 

Fees for hoardings in the City, 70 

Fenestration, 325 

Fifty years of church building, 421 

Fine Art Exhibition, Derby, 341; Fine Arts 
Club, the Burlington, 57 

Fire: escapes, 89; extinguishing 
ances, 283 

Fireproof structures, 181 

Fleet sewer, the, 304 

Floors: brick and cement, 319; ground, 
95; strength of, 319 

Fonts: Leicester, 168; Llandewednack 
Church, 335 

Footbridge, Thorngate, 4 

Forest trees, 138, 150 

Foundation stones: 
255 ; robbing, 341 

ahh care 12; foundations, unhealthy, 
409 

Free Library, Salford, 444 

French suburban villas, 113, 131 

Fresco-painting, 454; fresco-painting at 
Chaldon Church, 285 

Frescoes by Mr. Herbert, 421 

Friendly Operative Carpenters’ and Join- 
ers’ Society, 470 

Front of Wells Cathedral, 168, 394 

Frost and asphalte, 462 

Fruit market, Sheffield, 210 

Furniture, window, 312 

Furniture and Decoration:—A4dulte- 
ration of paints, 66; Apse, St. Luke’s, Tor- 
quay, 435; Biihlwork, 433; Colour, useand 
abuse of, 5, 14, 41, 59; Decorative pro- 
cesses, 317, 353, 393, 433, 469 ; Distemper, 
263; Elveden Hall, Suffolk, 435; Fresco- 
painting, 454; House decoration, 5, 14, 
41, 59, 83, 101, 119, 137, 155, 173, 191, 263, 
281, 317, 353, 393, 433, 469; Indian deco- 
rations, 435; Injection for painting, 233 ; 
Kensington Museum, 55, 73, 93, 105, 127 ; 
Lead poisoning, 142; Ornamental deco- 
ration, 5, 14, 41, 59, 83; Preparatory pro- 
cesses, 101, 119, 137, 155, 173, 191; Quick- 
drying inodorous paint, 318; Reisner 
work, 433; Removing paint from wood, 
281; Siliceous painting, 472; Stencilling, 
317, 353, 393; St. Paul's Cathedral 22, 
48, 127; University College, decorations 
at, 288; Utility of Decoration, 83. 


GALLERIES: 
tional, 86, 94 

Gallowhill Mansion, 276 

Gardens, the Surrey, 125 

Gasfitting, 29 

pe 3 London, 48, 299; purification, 221, 

Gaslighting, improvements in, 462 

Gateways: Cleeve Abbey, 335; 
Priory, 148 

Pe headings for clauses of contracts, 

General Post-office, the, 310; General Post- 
office, the new, 474 

ort seh systems and endemic diseases, 

Gilbert Scott, illmess of Mr., 377, 440 

Glasgow: Architectural Society, 398; Insti- 
tute of Architects, 319, 395; new railway 
in, 453; notes from, 209, 232, 293, 453, 
490; workmen's dwellings, 490. 

Glass, 184 

Gloucester: Cathedral, 31; Roman pavye- 
ment at, 70 

Glycerine cement, 87 

God help the poor! 39 

Good water, 91 

Gossip from Glasgow, 293, 453 

Gothic: architecture, 386; engineering 
works, 337; stone carving, 348 

Government and architects, 398 

Grand prize of Rome, the, 196 

Gravel walks, 58 

Graveyards, London, 34, 39 

Graving-dock at Greenwich, 160 

Great: caisson, a, 78; clock at Strasburg, 


appli- 


Blackfriars-bridge, 


Grosvenor, 107; Na- 


Leigh's 
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the, 311; Western Canal, 197; Western 
Railway, 197 
Grecian antiquities, destruction of, 106 
Greek ornament, 470 
Greengate Free Library, 444 
Greenwich, graving dock at, 160 
Grimsbury Castle, 266 
Grosvenor Gallery, the, 1°7 
Ground-floors, 95; ground-story, the, 254 
Group in reredos, Plaistow, 209 
Growth of timber, 440 
Guglielmo da Castelbarco, tomb of, 65, 88, 
105 


HACKNEY, open spaces at, 494 

Haggerston, St. Chad’s Church, 191 

Half-timbered churches, 294 

Hall-roof at Crowhurst Place, 11 

Halls of the City companies, 253 

Hampton Lucy, window at, 29 

Hampstead: the heath, 233: land at, 160 

Handrailing, elements of, 185, 204, 222, 258, 
276, 287, 294, 822, 329, 348, 366, 388, 410, 
428, 446, 464, 482 

Harbours: Dover, 106, 178; Dundee, 478; 
Torquay, 160 

Hardham Priory, 65 

Harrow Public Hall, 440 

Headings for clauses of contracts, 315 

Health and sewage irrigation, 52 

Heating by hot water, 399 

Heavy surcharge on a local board, 233 

Hebrides, tumuli in the, 276 

Hedon Church, doorway at, 221 

Herbert's frescoe, 421 

Hereford: archeology at, 210; Cathedral 
illuminated, 168 

Herefordshire castles, 145 

Hinges, medieval, 444, 487 

History of Gothic architecture, 386 

Historical development of ornamental art, 
274, 299, 311, 336, 347, 364, 384, 408, 426, 
445, 488 

Hoardings in the City, 70 

Holborn Viaduct, the, 34; Holborn Via- 
duct station, 443 

Holbury, remains at, 220 

Holland, technical instruction in, 145 

Home and Colonial Offices, 30 

Honours refused, 16 

Hopton Castle, 75 

Hospital : arrangement, 461, 480 ; 
extinguishing appliances, 283 

Hospitals: Lytham, 299, 321, 358, 375; 
Oswestry, 220; St. Thomas’s, 4; ventila- 
tion of, 30, 461, 480 (for hospitals see also 
“ Building Intelligence.’’) 

Hot water, heating by, 399 

Hotel, a monster, 233; Hotel de Ville, 
Rouen, 312 

House-building, 273; House of Commons 
refreshment-rooms, 31, 60; House of 
Commons, ladies’ gallery, 48; house de- 
coration, 5, 14, 41, 59, 83, 101, 119, 157, 
155, 173, 191, 263, 281, 317, 353, 393, 453; 
house-painters’ soirée, Liverpool, 161; 
house-planning, defective, 161; house for 
the scientific societies, 362, 451; house 
at Thorpe, 132 

Household cisterns, 451 

Houses: ancient and modern, 22; ground 
floors for, 95 

How shall sewage be treated ? 201 ; how to 
write a specification, 56 

Hull, boulevard for, 106 

Hyde Park, 49 

Hygiene, domestic, 29, 114 


ILLINOIS and St. Louis bridge, 305 

Illness of Mr. Gilbert Scott, 377, 440 

Illumination of Hereford Cathedral, 163 

Initations and decorations, 14 

Improved: brick machine, 240; house 
building, 273; Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany, 69, 124, 409; workmen’s dwellings, 
15, 34, 69, 124, 156, 337, 409 

Improvement : Kensington-road, 167; of 
London, 343; in the Thames navigation, 
197; at Wapping, proposed, 305 

Improvements: Bolton, 125; Buxton, 52; 
East End, 416; in gas-lighting, 462; 
Hull, 106; Marylebone, 374; Shoreditch, 
323; South London, 143, 403 

India : engineering in, 455; at South Ken- 
sington, 405 

Indian : antiquities, 360, 403; Engineering 
College, 122, 234 

Industrial: Exhibition, Derby, 341; art in 
Wolverhampton, 89; Schools, Leayes- 
den, 95 

Industry and Science, 275 

Inflammability of rotten wood-dust, 66 

Injection for painting, 235 

Inodorous paint, quick-drying, 318 

Institutes : Architects (American), 434; 
Associated Arts, 336, 364, 420; British 
Architects, 264, 318, 354, 382, 394, 398, 
403, 406, 419, 425, 434, 438, 456, 460, 462, 
475, 478, 489; Mechanical and Mining 
Engineers, 143; Midland, 102, 194 ; 
Mining Engineers, 125 ; Painters in 
Water-colours, 361 

Institutions: Builders’ Benevolent, 95, 337, 
402; Civil Engineers (see “Civil En- 
gineering”) ; Mechanical Engineers, 
125; New British, 382; Surveyors (see 
“ Surveyor.”) 

Instruction, technical, 125, 145 

Intercommunication :— 

ACADEMY, Royal, 358 ; agreement 
stamps, 420; air for chapels, 376; ants, 
160 ; antiquity of pulpits, 439, 457; archi- 
tects in America, 33, 51; architects’ as- 
sistants’ holidays, 159, 177; architecis’ 
charges, 14, 32, 215; architects’ pupils, 
420, 440, 457; Architectural Association, 
the, 232, 287; architectural perspective, 
69, 88; areas of circles, 215, 232, 250; 


fire- 


arrangement of stairs, 15; ash timber, 
232, 251; asphalting, 159, 196 

BALL rooms, 14, 33; Bath-brick, 287, 
304; base lines, 215, 250; beams, 33, 51; 
bills of “extras and deductions,” 457; 
binding the BurmLDING NrEws, 457, 476; 
black japan, 232; blackening brass, 358 ; 
blue bricks, 267; books on harbours, 51, 
88; brazing band-saws, 282, 251, 287: 
breach of contract, 196, 232; building 
schools, 420; building societies, $22; 
building walls, 196, 215, 232 

CALCULATING earthwork, 105, 124; 
calculation of logarithms, 232, 251; can- 
tilevers, 215, 232, 250; canvas for oil 
painting, 232 ; carrying a stream over a 


railway, 160, 196; cast iron, 282, 
268; cast-iron tanks, 215, 250; ceme- 
tery chapels, 3876, 420; chancel 
wall and arch, 401; chimney shafts, 
322: church building, 401; clerks of 


works, 439, 457, 475 ; cold bath, 88, 322; 
colouring size, 250; colouring tiles, 14; 
columns, 33, 51; concrete building, 402, 
420 ; conerete paving, 358, 376; Coney’s 
work, 250; convents, 14; copying scroll 
work, 494; cottage hospital, 196, 282; 
cottage plans, 322, 340; Continental 
architecture, 250; cubing-up, 250; cus- 
tom and usage, 457; cymagraph, the, 
457 

DAMP walls, 304, 322, 323, 340; decimal 
value, 475; designs for headstones and 
slabs, 402; diameter of shaft, 420; dia- 
meter of sphere, 250, 268, 287; docks and 
harbours, 215, 250; drawings, 401; 
driving piles, 160,197; dry foundations, 
$22, 340, 359: drying wood, 439; dust in 
mortar, 69, 88. 

EARTHWORK, 105, 124; eidograph, 340; 
elements of handrailing, 287, 322; ellip- 
tical scroll, 304, 340, 359; employers and 
clerks of works, 439, 457; evaporation, 
142,176; “extras and deductions,” 457 

Factory chimneys, 141, 160, 401; 
fences, 494; fine buff-tinted bricks, 376, 
402; fire-proof floors, 215, 250, 267; floors, 
142, 176,177, 340; fonts, 476 

GATESHEAD competition, a, 457; geo- 
metrical problem, 105; girders, 14, 33, 
51, 88; glass drawing-board, 14; Gothic 
architecture, 176; graining, 475; grinding 
money, 215 

HANDRAILING, 287, 323: hanging 
sashes, 457; harbours and docks, 215, 
250; heated chamber, 250; hot or cold 
bath, 88, 322; hydraulic lifts, 322; hydro- 
statics, 106, 160 

INCLINED beams, 359; india- 
rubber pushers or knobs, 376; Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 287, 304; Irish county 
surveyorships, 232, 287 

JACK arches, 232; joiner’s work, 420 

KENTISH ragstone, 252, 287 

LAYING-OUT curves, 215, 232; lead 
roofing, 33, 51; Leicestershire fonts, 476; 
liability, 106, 160; liability of surveyors, 
304, 340; lightning-conductors, 340, 359, 
376, 402, 420, 439, 457; lime-kilns, 250; 
load on iron columns, 159, 196; lodge 
and villa architecture, 409, 420 

MAKING roads, 176, 215; malt-house 
floor, 176, 215; malting-kilns, 250, 287; 
measuring builder’s work, 76, 215; 
measuring hilly ground, 176, 215; 
measuring tracery, 304, 322; measure- 
ment of mouldings, 420; meters, 250; 
modelling, 160; modelling wax, 322; 
mortar, 69, 88; mounting tracings, 322, 
340, 359, 376, 402, 420 

NEO-GREO, 340, 359, 376 

OPTICAL square, 232, 287; origin of 
pulpits, 439, 457; ornamental inlay, 196, 
215; ornamental scrollwork, 494 

PAINTING, 475; partnerships, 420; 
percentage or decimal value, 475; per- 
manent wash for outside stucco, 33; per- 
spective, 69, 88; pile-driving, 160, 197; 
pine floors, 358, 376; pitch pine, 304, 325; 
plan arrangement of stairs, 15; plans of 
convents, 14; plans of cottages, 322, 340; 
Plasterers’ Company's prizes, 159; 
plastering, 142; polishing pebbles, 14; 
polishing plaster of Paris, 250; Poplar, 
232; Portland cement, 88, 106; Post- 
office clerks, 232, 267; practical clerks of 
works, 475; preparing canvas, 232; price 
of concrete, 304; price incubing-up, 250; 
price for sawing timber, 232; prizes of 
the Plasterers’ Company, 159; profes- 
sional charges, 14; profile of mouldings, 
159, 287, 322; Pugin church seat, the, 
$22; pull upon tie-rods, 322, 340, 402 

QUANTITIES, 340,402,[420, 457 ; quantity- 
surveyors, 304 

RAFTERS, 401; raising water, 51; rate- 
able buildings, 439; reclamation banks, 
51, 88; red bronzing, 250, 287; removing 
ink-stains, 401, 420, 457; removing Indian 
ink, 287; removing whitewash, 196, 232; 
retaining wall, 141, 176; road-making, 
176, 215; roofs, 401, 420, 439, 440; Royal 
Academy, 358 

SAWING, timber, 232; scaffolding for 
spire, 401; scagliola, 358, 420; scholarships, 
$22; school building, 420; schools of art, 
304; scrolls, 340; scrollwork on tomb- 
stones, 494; self-working gradient, 142, 
176; seventeenth and eighteenth century 
architecture, 457; sewage irrigation, 159, 
177; shrinkage of castings, 105, 142; 
sketching in Tower of London, 176, 197; 
slate cisterns, 232; small hospital, 322; 
smoky chimney, 159, 177; softening ash 
timber, 232, 251; stains on wood, 250; 
stair arrangement, 15; stamps on agree- 
ments, 420; Stettin white wood, 51; 
stone dust in mortar, 69, 88; straw barn, 
215, 232; straw and water-glass houses, 


322. 


OLL, 


Vv 


250, 268; strength of cantilevers, 215, 232, 
250; strength of girders, 14,51; strength 
of timber, 159,177; strengthening floor, 
340; supply of water, 322, 340; surveying, 
287, 304; surveyor of taxes, 88, 106; sur- 
veyors’ charges, 340; surveyors’ licences, 
358; suspension claims, 359; system of 
quantities, 340, 402, 420, 457 
TAKING out coloured lines, 232, 251; 
taking out quantities, 402, 420, 457; 
tenants’ fixtures, 494; testing cast-iron, 
160, 197; testing Portland cement, 88, 
106; tie rods, 322, 340, 402; Turkish 
baths, 196, 215, 232 
USAGE and custom, 457 
VARNISH, 420; Venetian blinds, 267 ; 
villa architecturs. 401, 420; Voluntary 
Examination, 14, 267; Vulcanite mould- 
ings, 287 
WALL building, 196, 215, 232; wall- 
paper, 250, 268; walls, 475; walnut 
timber, 475 ; Warren girder, 51, 88; wash 
for outside stucco, 33, 124; waterproof 
roofs, 439, 476; water supply, 322, 340; 
waterworks, 250, 268; wax modelling, 
322; weight of rails, 105, 142; white 
French polish, 340 ; Whitworth Scholar- 
ships, 176, 215 ; wood stains, 250; work 
on building societies, 322 
YELLOW light, 14; Yorkshire fonts, 
476 
Zino for ceilings, 420 
International Exhibition, the, 4, 21, 143, 
288, 360, 471; International Exhibition, 
Workmen’s, 91, 109, 193 
Tona, tombstones at, 451 
Trish architecture, ancient, 408, 489 
Iron, 163; iron cranes, wrought, 55, 74, 128 ; 
iron from the sea shore, 462 
Ironmongery and ironwork, 29 
Ironwork, Medizval, 444 
Irrigation, sewage, 52 
Isle of Man public works, 52; Isle of 
Thanet, buildings in, 164, 181, 200, 214, 
217, 249 
Isleham parish church and priory chapel, 
48 
Islington workhouse, the new, 13, 234, 377 
Italy at Kensington, 325, 379, 423 


JARROW, accident at, 178 
Jersualem water supply, 34 
Jervaulx Abbey, 168 

Jetty, Margate, 60 

Jewellery, Spanish, 310 
Journeys, railway, 235 


KEEPER’S lodge at Kirtlington Park, 6 

Kellythorpe tumulus, the, 285 

Kensington Museum, 55, 73, 93, 105, 111, 
127, 178, 291, 308, 310, 325, 328, 379, 405, 
423; Kensington-road “improvement,” 
167; Kensington Schoo] of Design, 470 

Kent Archeological Society, 48, 66, 121 

King’s Cross, workmen's dwellings at, 15 

Kirtlington Park, lodge at, 6 

Kitchen range, 29, 114 


LABOURERYD’ Dwellings Act, 156 

Ladies’ gallery, House of Commons, 48 

Land at Hampstead, 160; land-slip at 
Whitby, 476 ; land, surplus, 106, 220 

Land and Building Societies :— 
Accrington and District Permanent 
Building Society, 69; Conservative Land 
Society, 33, 287, 440; County of South- 
ampton Provident Permanent Building 
Society, 233; Durham County Permanent 
Building Society, 268; Equitable Perma- 
nent Land and Building Society, 160; 
Exeter Provident Permanent Building So- 
ciety, 440; Guardian Permanent Building 
Society, 440; Haslingden Benefit Building 
Society, 33; Improved Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company, 69, 124, 409; Irish Civil 
Service Building Society, 142; King’s 
Cross Industrial Dwellings Company, 51; 
Leeds Provincial Building and Invest- 
ment Society, 440; London Labourers’ 
Dwellings Society, 233; Newhaven and 
Seaford Building Society, 402; Perpetual 
Investment and Building Society, 51; 
Rochester Building Society, 51; Tun- 
bridge Wells Permanent Mutual Benefit 
Building Society, 160; Union Building 
and Investment Society, 268; Westward 
Ho! Villas Company, 177; York Per- 
manent Building and Investment Society, 
476 

Landing pier, Douglas, 52 

Large caisson, a, 409 

Lateran Museum sculptures, 147 

Lathe for banister rails, 107 

Launching a great caisson, 78 

Law, architects and the, 20, 33, 381, 385, 
395; Law Courts, the new, 13, 52, 94, 102, 
107, 341, 403, 421; law, sanitary, 247 ; 

Laws on patents, the, 193, 249 

Laying out of curves, 227, 385 

Lead poisoning, 142, 246, 440 

Leaky roofs, 233 

Learned societies, house for, 362, 451 

Leavesden Industrial Scbools, 95 

Lectures: Ruskin’s, 264, 282, 301; Slade, 
377 

Leeds workhouse infirmary, 213 

Legal status of building societies, 60 


Legal Intelligence :—Alleged slander, 
15; ancient lights, 15; apprentices, 440; 
Archbold v. Margerison, 287; architect's 
claim, an, 34; architects’ drawings, 357, 
373, 421; architects and the law, 20, 33, 
34; architects and minors, 15; Attorney- 
General v. Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, 402; Bankruptcy case, 69; Barret 
». Oity of London Real Property Com- 
pany (Limited), 15; Bavage v. Grant, 
341; Blackburn sewage, 122; breaches of 


val: 


the Hull Building Regulations, 359; 
Brighton Water Company v. Marshall, 
122; builder committed for manslaughter, 
a, 197; Building Act, the, 197, 264; build- 
ing commission, 122; Campbell v. Horn- 
blower, 360; cargo of lathwood, 34; chan- 
cel gates, St. Mary’s, Taunton, 34, 142, 
251, 323, 360; Chapman v. Lee and others, 
69; Chatterton v. Nelson, 15; claim for 
stone, 177; claim for supply of cement, 
177; claims, plasterers’, 287, 476; colla- 
teral liability, 142; compensation cases, 
215, 457; contractor’s dispute, a, 323; Coo 
v. Bedford, 122; Cornish Granite Com- 
pany, 377; Crown rights on highways, 
268; Crump v. Tooley, 142; damages by 
tenant, 440; disputes as to stonedressing, 
69; disputed contracts, 142, 268; District 
Surveyors’ fees, 304; diverting water, 402; 
Ebdy v. McGowan, 20, 33, 357, 373, 421; 
Ellis v. Carr and others, 69; Epping 
sewerage, the, 458; Farrel v. Vincent, 34; 
Feilden v. Corporation of Blackburn, 122; 
fencing land, 51; forming a handrail, 
402; frauds on builders, 376; Furnival v. 
Pybus, 359; ground stories, 284; Haddon 
»%. Morton and Co., 122; Hornblower v. 
Campbell, 360; house agents and their 
commission, 122; Humphries v. Potter, 
287; insufficient foundations, 69; joiners’ 
cases, 177, 377; Jones v. St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 402; Kimber ». Honour, 476; 
Knightley v. Yates, 284; Kreugerv. Blanch, 
34; Lambeth potteries’ nuisance, 268; 
legal rights of architects, the, 20, 33; 
legal status of building societies, 60; 
liability to fence land, 51; Long v. Cohen, 
197; Lundy Granite Company, the, 360; 
Macrea v. Holdsworth, 402; Magnus’s 
bankruptcy, 69; manslaughter, 197 ; mas- 
ters and apprentices, 440; Merchant 
Taylors’ Company v. Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company, 457; Metcalfe v. 
Ditchmond, 268; Metropolitan Board of 
‘Works v. the Parish of West Ham, 458; 
Morley v. Nelson, 142; Mountstephen ». 
Lakeman. 142; Munns ». Isle of Wight 
Railway Company, 15; Noden v, King, 
232; original‘and collateral liability, 142 ; 
Paget v. Somerset Coal Company, 51; 
penalties for delay, 402; percolation of 
sewage, 122; Queen (the) v. the Inhabi- 
tants of Chart and Longbridge, 15; rail- 
Way companies diverting water, 402; 
rating of sewers, the, 458; registered de- 
signs, 402; repair of public bridges, 15; 
right of way, 304; Royalty Theatre, 232; 
Saint v. Thomas, 402; sale by tender, 440; 
Sefton Park dispute, 860; slander, 15, 
142; Slunn v. Vestry of Lambeth, 232; 
Spencer v. Harding, 440; stone-dressing, 
69; Trickett v. Wedekind, 177; unpaid 
vendor of land to a railway company, 15; 
usage with regard to plans, 421; Wallis 
v. Kemp, 15; Watson v. Brown, 177; 
Watts v. Sheard, 323; Welchman v. Hod- 
son, 232; Woolwich Local Board v. Royal 
Engineers, 268; Wordyeat v. Macdonald, 
440; workmen’s wages, 232; Wright v. 
ik 177; Yeeles v. Grey and others, 

Leicester: the Archeological Institute at, 
85, 94, 120; Castle, 94; fonts at, 168 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archso- 
logical Society, 435 

Leigh's Priory gateway, 48 

Leiston Abbey, 47 

Letter-boxes, 161 

Library, Salford, 444 

Liberal local board, a, 216 

Life of an octogenerian architect, 407 

Lifting shops at Northwich, 305 

Lighting towns, 494 

Lime: burning, 15; mortar and, 494 

Limited competitions, 357 

Lincoln: Diocesan Architectural Society, 
St. Mary-le-Wigford,477 ; St. Swithin’s, 
22 


earn architectural excursion to, 52, 

78 

Lines for sashes, steel ribbon, 305 

ete ie Institution competition, Bradford, 

, 2 

Liverpool: arbitration, at, 95, 275; Archi- 
tectural Society, 113, 114, 131, 284, 341, 
357, 473; building trades, 95; Church of 
SS. Matthew and James, 464; house- 
painters’ soirée and ball, 161; masonry, 
28, 32; railways, 269; workmen’s dwell- 
ings, 337 

Lianbadarn-fawr Church, 148 

Liandewednack Church. fonts at. 335 

Llantwit Church, cross at, 114, 141, 159, 176, 
214 

Loan paintings: South Kensington, 308, 328; 
water-colour, 361 

Local Boards: Accrington, 233; of health, 
245; liberal, 216; surveyors to, 471 

Locks and weirs on the Severn, 107 

Lodge at Kirtlington Park, 6 : 

London: air, 269; architects and builders, 
254, 292; Chatham and Dover Railway, 
161; Corn Exchange competition, 17, 20; 
London and County Banking Company, 
122; London: gas supply, 299; grave- 
yards, 34,39; Education Board, 276, 410; 
Hospital fire-extinguishing appliances, 
283; improvement of, 343; memorials, 
341; London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, 213; London, oil-spring, in, 178; 
water, 132 

Long railway journeys, 235 

Ludlow Castle, 75 

‘Lump contracts, 344, 380, 419, 438 

Lytham Cottage Hospital, 299, 821, 358, 875 


MACHINERY: brick-making, 85, 24; 
299; drilling, 96; wood-carving, 396 
Malton : new bridge, 216; Priory, 168 


Matlock Church competition, 265 

Manchester: Abattoirs competition, 87 ; 
accident at, 178; exhibition, 199; Institute 
of Engineers, 85; new park at, 142; notes 
from, 77 

Mania, the Queen Anne, 271 

Manilla, earthquake at, 239 

Manor, South Wingfield 93 

Mansions: Birdcage-walk, 236; crenellated, 
75; Gallowhill, 276 

Maps for the Prussian army, 216 

Marble, 28; marble from the Island of 
Tyree, 283 

Margate Jetty competition, 60 

Maritime ship canal, 197 

Markets: Billingsgate, 418; Covent.Garden, 

217, 250, 267; destruction of a, 125: pro- 

posed poultry, 125; Santiago, 161; Whit- 

church, 305 

Marylebone: improvements in, 374; sani- 

tary state of, 150 

Masonry, 12, 28, 32 

Mausoleum, proposed national, 22 

McDowell, Patrick, 473 

Mechanical: amateurs, 421; Engineers, In- 
stitution of, 125 

Mediswval: architecture, 427,451; ironwork, 
444 

Medisevalists of Southern Italy, 361 

Meeting of the British Association, 142 

Memoir of the late Raffaelli Politi, 434 

Memorials: Marquis of Westminster, 329; 
old London, 341 

Metal: arches, 436; casting, 70 

Metallic bridges, 397 

Methods of: lighting towns, 494; preparing 
mortar, 84 

Metropolitan: Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
34; Board of Works, 15, 125, 143, 272, 
288, 360, 403; Building Act, 264; ceme- 
teries, 39; District Railway, 201; gas, 48: 
Railway surplus land competition, 150: 
tramways, 470; Vandalism, 310 

Mica as a substitute for bronze, 34 

Michael Angelo Exhibition, the, 57 

Middleton-in-Teesdale, accident at, 440 

Midland Counties’ brick trade and slavery, 
274, 323 

Midland Institute, the, 102, 194, 213; Mid- 
land Institute of Mining Engineers, 125 

Mid-London road and railway, proposed, 5 

Mile-end, technical education at, 216 

Miilstones, Roman 194 

Milner’s safes, 251 

Mines, ancient, 30 

Mining: Engineers, Institute of, 125; Insti- 
tute, Dudley, 246 

Mint, the new, 398 

Modern and ancient houses, 22 

Modes of fenestration, 325 

Modifications of sanitary law, 247 

Monster hotel, a, 233 

Mont Cenis tunnel, the, 488 

Monumental: clock for Beauvais Cathedral, 
372; cross, discovery of, 86 

Monuments: ancient national, 299; of art, 
487; Bangor Cathedral, 150; found at 
Colchester, 102; in the Hebrides, 276; 
the Wellington, 109, 121, 359 

More demolitions in the Strand, 403 

Mortar, 12, 84 ; mortar and lime, 494 

Mortuaries, 106, 246, 323 

Museums: Architectural, 69, 304, 362; 
Ashmolean, 403; British, 94, 103; East 
London, 458; South Kensington, 1, 55, 
73, 93, 105, 111, 127, 178, 291, 308, 310, 325, 
328, 379, 405, 423 


NAILS for outdoor work 96 

National: Competition drawings, South 
Kensington, 1, 51; Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, 41 ; Gallery, the, 86, 94 ; mausoleum, 
proposed, 22; monuments, ancient, 299; 
Technical College, 458 

Nave areade, Worksop Priory, 388 

Navigation of the Thames, 197 

Nebraska, artesian well at, 341 

New: breakwater at Wick, 107; bridge at 
Malton, 216; bridge over the Tees, 421; 
British Institution, 382 ; chairman of the 
Board of Works, 403; City Hall, San 
Francisco, 233 ; Congregational Church, 
Stamford-hill, 335; Corn Exchange, 
Sheffield, 210; elements of handrailing, 
185, 204, 222, 258, 276, 287, 294, 322, 329, 
348, 366, 388, 410, 428, 446, 464, 482; 
Forest, the, 150; General Post-office, 
474; graving dock at Greenwich, 160; 
harbour, Torquay, 160; Home and 
Colonial Offices, 30; Law Courts, 13, 52, 
94, 102, 107, 341, 403, 421; market for 
Santiago, 161; market hall, Whitchurch, 
305 ; method of lighting, 494; Mid Lon- 
don road and railway, 5; Mint, the, 398 ; 
mortuary buildings, 246; park at Man- 
chester, 142 ; pier, Douglas, 52; poultry 
market, proposed, 125; process of cast- 
ing metals, 70; railway works in Liver- 
pool, 269 ; refreshment rooms, House of 
Commons, 31, 60 ; roadin South London, 
403; streets, Holborn Viaduct, 34; St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 4; submarine bridge 
at Stamboul, 233; theatres, 384; tower, 
Cardiff Castle, 428; waterworks for 
Bolton, 40; workhouse for Clitheroe, 60 

New York, altar at, 410 

Newark Priory, 65 

Neweastle-on-Tyne, 138, 219, 237, 255 

Newington Green, 6 

Newport School competition, 462 

Nineteenth century, the, 426 

North of England Institute of Mechanical 
and Mining Engineers, 143 

North: London Railway, 396; London 
tramways, 233; Metropolitan tramways, 
470; Oxfordshire Archeological Society, 
194 

NorthamptonshireArchitectural Society,302 


INDEX OF 


CONTENTS: 


Northern: Architectural Association, 221, 
462; Architectural Students’ Society, 337 

Northumberland tumuli, 194 

Northwich, lifting shops at, 305 

Norwegian art, 220 

Norwich : door-hinge at, 487; exhibition of 
paintings, 341 

Notes: from Glasgow, 209, 232, 293, 453, 
490; from Manchester, 77; from New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 219, 237, 255; in Parlia- 
ment (see “Parliamentary Notes”); 
practical, 87 

Nunnery tombstones, Iona, 451 


OAK cabinet, 132 


Obituary: Baird, George, 178; Bates, 
—, 216; Bourne, William, 458; Braith- 
waite, John, 251; Brassey, —, 458 ; Burn, 
—, 354; Carter, W. A., 360 ; Fox, Rev. S., 
216; Garling, H., 354; Giles, James, 
RS.A., 288; Herford, Miss, 476; Hop- 
kins, J. D., 354; Horsley, T. J., 70; 
McDowell, Patrick, 473; Morrison, Alex- 
ander, 403; Papworth, J. W., 354 ; Politi, 
Raffaelli, 434; Pyne, J. B., 107 ; Svoboda, 
M., 251; Thorpe, Benjamin, 107; Thwaites, 
Sir John, 125; Wade, Robert, 216; 
Webber, George, 33 

Observations on the west front of Wells 
Cathedral, 394 

Octogenarian architect, an, 407 

Offices for the City of London Union, 319, 
462 

Oil spring in London, 178 

Old: Blackfriars-bridge, 305; bridge at 
Taunton, 157 ; house-building, 273 ; house 
at Thorpe, 132 ; London memorials, 341 ; 
Malton Priory, 168; Masters, Exhibition 
of, 323, 445, 479; oalx cabinet, 132 ; paint, 
removing, 281; priories, 65 

Open spaces, 155, 233; open spaces: on 
the Albert Embankment, 494; in Hack- 
ney, 494 

Opening of a new railway in Scotland, 453; 
opening of tumuli in Northumberland, 
194 

Opera Comique Theatre, 150, 323 

Operative Carpenters and Joiners’ Society, 
470 

Ornament, Greek and Etruscan, 470 

Ornamental: art, 274, 299, 311, 336, 347, 364, 
384, 408, 426, 445, 488; decoration, 5, 14, 
41, 59, 83; water in the parks, 49 

Organ at Eton College Chapel, 143 

Oswestry Cottage Hospital, 220 

Our ancient national monuments, 299 

Out-door work, nails for, 96 

Ownership of architects’ drawings, 320, 357, 
373, 351, 383, 395, 398, 419, 421, 460, 475 

Oxford Architectural Society, 401, 418 


PAINT: quick-drying inodorous, 318; re- 
moving, 281 

Painted cabinet, 354, 376 

Painting: by means of injection, 233; 
carriages, 168; fresco, 454; siliceous, 472 

Paintings: loan, 308, 328; Roman wall, 
291; water-colour, 361, 424 

Paints, adulteration of, 66 

Paisley water supply, 399 

Palaces: Alexandra, 197, 345; Crystal, 288, 
289 

Parisian: art treasures, 305; cemeteries, 52 

Parks: Alexandra, 197, 345; Hyde, 49; 
Manchester, 142; Regent's, 49; South- 
wark, 60, 102; St. James’s, 49 


Parliamentary Notes : — Assistant 
Surveyor of Works, 31, 34, 38, 70, 124; 
British Museum, 94, 103; building on the 
Thames Embankment, 15, 31, 48, 49, 60; 
carriage-way through St. James’s Park, 
49; Courts of Law, the new, 13, 52, 94, 
102; East London water supply, 86; gas 
of the metropolis, 48 ; Homeand Colonial 
Offices, 30; House of Commons’ Jadies’ 
gallery, 48 ; House of Commons’ refresh- 
ment rooms, 31, 60, 86; Indian Engineer- 
ing College, 122; Museum of Natural 
History, 31, 94, 103; National Gallery, 
the, 86, 94; ornamental water in the 
parks, 49; science examinations, 121; 
Serpentine, the, 49, 69; site of the New 
Law Courts, 13; Southwark Park, 60, 
102; Sunday labour on the Thames 
Embankment, 49; supply,-+86, 103; 
Thames Embankment, 15, 31, 48, 49, 60; 
Thames sewage, 30; utilization of sewage, 
60 ; votes for various public buildings, 87, 
103; Wellington monument, the, 121; 
Westminster subway, the, 49, 52 

Patent laws, the 193, 249; patent Victoria 
stone, 14, 32, 50, 68 

Patrick McDowell, R.A., 473 

Pavements, Roman, 30, 70, 175 

Paving: asphalte, 58, 73, 462; by steam, 
142; tar, 73 

Payment for “ extras,” 89 

Penalties for breach of contract, 341 

Pennethorne, Mr., 230 

Perplexities of building, 13, 50, 68, 234, 377 

Perspective, 445 

Pictish castles, 139 

Pier, Douglas, 52 

Pigments, artists’, 396 

Pillars at St. Swithin’s, Lincoln, 22 

Planning, defective, 161 

Plans, 421; plans of ancient abbeys and 
priories, 47, 65; “plans and specifications 
included,” 421 

Plaistow, St. Andrew’s Church, 191, 209, 388 

Plate-glass, 184 

Poisoning by lead, 142, 246, 440 

Police Vandalism, alleged, 21, 51, 52 

Politi, the late Raffaelli, 434 

Pollution of rivers, 201, 402, 480 

Poplar, road-rolling at, 70 

Porcelain, Derbyshire, 183 

Portable drilling machinery, 96 
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Post-office: Building Trades’ Directory 246; 
Engineers’, Iron, and Metal Trades’ Di- 
rene f 409; General, 310; new General, 
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Pottery, Derbyshire, 183 

Poultry market, proposed, 125, 140 

Practical notes, 87 

Practice of house decoration, 101, 119, 137, 
155, 178, 191, 263, 281, 317, 353, 393, 433, 
469; practice rather than theory, 192. 

Prairie timber, 440 ~ 

Pre-empted sites for schools, 306 

Pre-historie remains of Dartmoor, 30 

Preparing mortar, 84 

Preservation of antiquities, 30, 50 

Preston market, destruction of, 125 

Prevention of lead poisoning, 246 

Priory: chapel at Isleham, 48; church, 
Dunstable, 366; church, Worksop, 388; 
gateway, Leigh’s, 48, Old Malton, 168° 

Priories, old, 65 

Prismatic compass, the, 167 

Prizes: Architectural Association, 337 ;° 
Royal Academy, 443 

Prussian army maps, 216 

Process of casting metals, new, 70; process 
for softening water, 437 

Processes, decorative, 317, 353, 393, 433, 469 

Professional usage with regard to plans, 
421 : 

Projected: boulevard for Hull, 106; tunnel 
under the Mersey, 494; works in Lon- 
don, 355 

Promenade, Blackpool, 403 

Proposed : Assistant Surveyorship of 
Public Works, 31, 34, 38, 70, 124, 163 ; 
canal at Cape Cod, 16; Corn Exchange, 
Sheffield, 210; Great Western canal, 197 ; 
improvements at Shoreditch, 823; im- 
provement at Wapping, 305; Mid-Lon- 
don road and railway, 5; national 
mausoleum, 22; new bridge across the 
Tees, 421; new poultry market, 125 ; 
new road in South London, 403; public 
hall for Harrow, 440; public works, 403 ; 
tramway in Shoreditch, 143 

Prospective growth of timber, 440 

Protecting bronze from discoloration, 87 

Provincial works, 356 

Public: hall for Harrow, 440; structures, 
damaging, 288; Works, Assistant Sur- 
veyorship cf, 31, 34, 88, 70, 124, 163; 
works in the Isle of Man, 52; works, 
proposed, 403 

Publication Society, Architectural, 39 


Publications, Notices of :—Ancient 
Irish Architecture, 408, 489; Autobio- 
graphy of an Octogenarian Architect, 
407; Digest of Facts Relating to the 
Treatment and Utilisation of Sewage, 
400; Disposal of Town Sewage, the, 102, 
400; Elementary Problems in Practical 
Plane Geometry, 400; Elements of Prac- 
tical Perspective, 400; Goodeve’s Ele- 
ments of Mechanism, 400; Handy Book 
of the New Law of Bankruptcy, 102; 
Land and Houses, 157; Metals, their Pro- 
perties and Treatment, 400; On the Ap- 
plication of Wrought and Cast Iron to 
Building Purposes, 102; On the Economy 
of Road Maintenance and Horse Draught 
through Steam Road Rolling, 73; Pewt- 
ner’s Comprehensive Specifier, 102; Pot- 
tery and Porcelain of Derbyshire, 183; 
Post Office Building Trades’ Directory, 
246; Post Office Engineers’, Iron, and 
Metal Trades’ Directory, 409; Practical 
Solution of the Great Sewage Question, 
157, 400; Report of the Streets Com- 
mittee of the City of London Commis- 
sioners of Sewers on the Val de Travers 
Compressed Asphalte Carriageway Paye- 
ment, 102; Rudimentary Manual of 
Architecture, a, 271; Stables and Stable 
Fittings, 158; Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections, 158; Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park, New York, 400 

Purification: gas, 221, 341 ; sewage, 398 

Pyne, the late J. B., 107 

Pyramids, the, 160 


QUALITY of building stone, 166 
Qucen Anne mania, the, 271 
Quick-drying inodorous paint, 318 


RAFTERS, strains in, 415 


Raffaelli Politi, 434 

Railroad, a wooden, 341 

Rails for banisters, 107 z 

Railways: cheap, 106; excavations and em- 
bankments, 245, 319; Glasgow Union, 
453; Great Western, 197; items, Ameri- 
can, 197; journeys, long, 235; London, 
Chatham, and Dover, 161; Metropolitan 
District, 201; North London, 396; pro- 
posed Mid-London, 5; rating of, 417, 472, 
491; the Skye, 107; steep, 58; works in 
Liverpco],209 

Range, the kitc1en, 29, 114 

Raphael Extibition, the, 57 

Rating of railways, 417, 472, 491 _ 

Rocognition of a surveyor’s services, 145 

Red Castle, 76 

Refreshment rooms: House of Commons, 
31, 60; South Kensington Museum, 55, 
73, 105 

Refusal to consecrate a church, 15 

Refusing honours, 16 

Regent's Park lake, 49 : 

Regulations for hoardings in the City, 70 . 

Reisner work, 433 

Remains: Dartmoor prehistoric, 30; Hol- 
bury, 220 

Remedy for lump contracts, 844, 380, 419, 
438 

Removal of Temple Bar, 121, 143 

Removing oil-paint from wood, 281 
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Repairing leaky roofs, 233 
Renort of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


272 

Reredos for Cheddington Church, 111; 
reredos, Plaistow, 209 

Restoration of Bath Abbey, 435 d 

Resuscitation of the Architectural Exhi- 
bition, proposed, 362, 375 

Retirement of Mr. Pennethorne, 230 

Rheims Cathedral, 194 

Ribchester, Stydd Chapel, 487 

River pollution, 201, 402, 480 

Road-rolling by steam, 16, 70, 73, 141, 161, 
276 

Roads: proposed Mid-London, 5; proposed 
South London, 403 

Robbing a foundation stone, 341 

Rochester Castle, 299 

Rock asphalte paving, 73 

Rollers, steam, 16, 70, 73, 141,161, 276 — 

Roman: altar, 139; antiquities, 19; mill- 
stones, 194 ; monument found at Colches- 
ter,102 ; pavements, 30, 70, 175 ; remains 
at Holbury, 220; sculptures, 147 ; wall- 
paintings, 291 

Rome, grand prize of, 196 

Romford sewage farm, 157 

Roofs: asphalte, 288 ; Crowhurst-place, 11 ; 
leaky, 233 

Rotten wood-dust. 66 

Rouen, Hotel de Ville, 312 

Royal: Academy, 16, 37, 78, 107, 823, 376, 
403, 425, 443, 445, 474, 475, 476, 479; 
Archeological Institute, 19, 30, 85, 94, 
120; Architectural Museum, 69, 304; 
Commission on the Pollution of Rivers, 
201, 402, 480; Commission on Water 
Supply, 91; Engineers, 16; Historical 
and Archeological Association of Treland, 
86; Institute of British Architects, 264, 
318, 354, 382, 394, 398, 403, 406, 419, 425, 
434, 438, 456, 460, 462, 475, 478, 489; In- 
surance Company, 125 

Rudiments of architecture, 271 

Running sand, sewers in, 256 

Ruskin’s lectures on art, 264, 282, 301 


SAFES, Milner’s, 251 

Salford, library at, 444 

Salisbury Diocesan 
Society, 49 

San Francisco City Hall, 238 

Sanchi tope, the, 477 

Sanitary law, 247; sanitary ma tters (see 
“ Water Supply and Sanitary Matters.”) 

Santiago, market for, 161 

Sash line, steel ribbon, 305 

Save our forest trees ! 138 

Sawing stone, 228 

Scaffold accidents, 234, 240 

Scholarships, Whitworth, 125, 197, 251 

School sites, 305 

Sehools for the Commissioners of the 
Patriotic Fund, 357; (for schools see also 
Building Intelligence.”) 


Schools of Art :—Aberdeen, 120; 
Barnstaple, 285 ; Birkenhead, 120 ; 
Birmingham, 120; Bloomsbury, 120; 
Bradford, 120; Bridport, 139; Brighton, 
265: Bristol, 120; Bromsgrove, 302 ; 
Burslem, 120; Camberwell, 285 ; Cardiff, 
440; Charterhouse, 120 ; Coalbrookdale, 
120; Coventry, 120; Derby, 357 ; Devon 
port, 265 ; Dorchester, 248 ; Dover, 159 ; 
Doyer-road, 285; Dublin, 120; Dudley, 
120 ; Edinburgh, 120; Frome, 120 ; Glas- 
gow, 120; Great Yarmouth. 120 ; Guild- 
ford, 357; Halifax, 120; Hanley, 120: 
Hull, 357; Islington, 374; Kensington, 
470; Lambeth, 120, 357; Leeds, 120, 455 ; 
Lincoln, 120; Long Acre, 120; Man- 
chester, 120; Mile End, 216; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 120; Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
120, 455 ; Newington, 455; North London, 
120; Norwich, 120; Nottingham, 120; 
Oxford, 120; Paisley, 120; Penzance, 374; 
Portsmouth, 338; Rochdale, 248; Ryde, 
194; Sheffield, 120; Sherborne, 60; 
Somer’s Town, 285; Southampton, 374 ; 
Spitalfields, 120; Stepney, 285 ; Stoke-on- 
Trent, 120; St. Martin’s, 120; Sunder- 
land, 120; Taunton, 265; Torquay, 265 ; 
Wakefield, 120; Wandsworth-road, 285 ; 
Warrington, 120; West London, 120, 
455; Weston-super-Mare, 410; Wolver- 
hampton, 89; Yarmouth, 194; York, 338 

Science: in architecture, 12, 28, 32; ex- 
aminations, 121 ; industry and, 275 

Science and Art Department, 178 

Scientific societies’ house, 362, 451 . 

Scott, ilmess of Mr., 377, 440 

Sculpture: Royal Academy, 37; Lateran 
Museum, Rome, 147 

Seashore iron, 462 

oo monuments, Bangor Cathedral, 

Serpentine, the, 49, 52, 69 

Severn locks and weirs, 107 

Sewage: contamination, 398; farm, Rom- 
ford, 157; irrigation, 52; purification, 398; 
sanitary works and, 246, 267; Thames, 
30; treatment of, 281; utilisation, 60, 229 

Sewer, the Fleet, 304 

Sewers in running sand, 256 

Shaft, an expensive, 246, 256 

Sheet-glass, 184 

Sheffield Corn Exchange, 210 

Sherborne School of Art, 60 

Shoplifting extraordinary, 305 

ope han improvements, 323; tramway, 

Ship canal, proposed, 197 

Shropshire castles, 75 

Silica, 318 

Siliceous painting, 472 

Silver medal, presentation of, 216 

Sir John Thywaites, death of, 125 

Sites: New Law Courts, 13; for schools, 305 


Church Building 


Sketchbook (See BUILDING NEWS * Sketch- 


Skye railway, the, 107 

Slade lectures at Oxford, 577 

Slate : trade, the, 234; uses of 209 

Slates, American, 156 

Slave children in the Midland Counties, 


book ”’) 


274, 323 


Smallpox in a restaurant, 494 

Smoke Nuisance Act, the, 269 

Smoky chimneys, 12 

Social Scienze Congress, 125, 245, 246, 247 
Society of Arts, 377, 396, 454, 472, 404; 


Society of Engineers (see “ Civil Engineer- 
jug”); Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, 424 


Softening water, 457 
Soirees: Liverpool housepainters’, 


161; 
Royal Academy, 16 


Some account of St. Mary Major's, Exeter, 


132 


Somersetshire Archeological Society, 66, 


102, 166, 357 

Something wrong with the Institute, 382, 
419 

South Kensington: drawings at, 1, 51; 
Museum, 1, 55, 73, 93, 105, 111, 127, 178, 
291, 308, 310, 325, 328, 379, 405, 423 

South London: improvements, 143; tram- 
ways, 178, 233, 269, 458 

South Wingfield Manor, 93 

Southern Italy, styles of, 361 

Southwark Park, 60, 102 

Spaces, open, 155, 233 

Spanish jewellery, 310 

Specifications, writing, 56 

Stafford, 89 

Stained Glass :—Barnard Castle, 177; 
Biggleswade, 440; Bloxworth, 89; Castle 
Hedingham, 288 ; Chiddingfold, 51; 
Goniscliffe, 15; Cork, 33; Edinburgh, 288; 
Fairford windows, the, 89, 94; Furness 
Abbey, 15; Gloucester, 215; Guildhall, 
359; Hampton Lucy, 25, 29; Hinton St. 
Mary, 15; Lichfield, 440; Lickey, 15; 
London, 359; Mark, 33; Manchester, 476; 
Pittenweem, 160; Redditch, 251; Ripon, 
288; Sheffield, 215; Southwold, 215; 
Steyning, 177; Thetford, 215 ; Westhough- 
ton, 197; windows, the Fairford, 89, 94; 
Wolverton, 89; York, 251, 476 

Stamboul, new bridge at, 233 

Stamford-hill Congregational Church, 335 

State, architecture and the, 355 

Station, Holborn Viaduct, 443 

Status of: building societies, 60; civil 
engineers, 415 


Statues. Memorials, &c. :—Albert Me- 
morial, Hyde Park, 33, 402 ; (Birmingham, 
125,215; Brampton, 125; Brewster memo- 
rial statue, the, 106; Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 288; Carlisle, 215; Cross for the 
Rock of Cashel, 69; Earl of Carlisle, 125; 
Edinburgh, 160, 178, 359, 376; Gloucester, 
402; Groeswen, 359; Hull, 160, 305; 
Humphry Davy, 251; Hyde Park, 402; 
Kensington, 288; Kepler, 251; Lichfield, 
288; Liverpool, 197, 341; Longley Memo- 
rial, the, 288; Loughborough, 178; Much 
Wenlock, 69; Nice, 142; Raith, 160: 
Regent's Park, 376; Rock of Cashel, the, 
69; Rowland Hill, 125, 215 ; Smollett 
Testimonial Fountain, Alexandria, 33; 
Stonewall Jackson, 142; Torrington, 376; 
Watts, works by Mr., 288; Wellington 
monument, St. Paul's, 109, 121, 359; 
Westminster, 376; York, 253 

Steam paving, 142; steam road-rolling, 16, 
70, 73, 141, 161, 276 

Steel ribbon sash-line, the, 505 

Steep railway, a, 58 

Stencilling, 317, 353, 393 

Stinking town, a, 89 

Stoke Newington-green, 6 

Stokesay Castle, 76 

Stone: artificial, 318; carvings, Gothic, 
348 ; sawing, 228 ; tests of, 166 ; Victoria, 
14, 32, 50, 68 ; waterproofing, 440 

Stonehenge, 30 

Story, the ground, 284 

Strains in rafters, 415 

Strand, demolitions in, 403 

Strasburg Cathedral, 194, 258, 283, 311 

Street: architecture by Mr. Arthur Cates, 
253; cleansing and watering, 106; con- 
fusion, 240; door letter-boxes, 161 ; dust, 
305; improvements in South London, 
143; metalling and tramways, 222; 
paving, 142 ; tramways, 418, 458 

Streets, Holborn Viaduct, 34 

Strength of floors, 319 

Structural in architecture, the, 365 

Structures, fireproof, 181 

Stydd Chapel, 487 

Styles: of animal architecture, 233; of 
Southern Italy, 361 

St. Alban’s Abbey doorway, 60; St. Alban’s 
Archeological Society, 48, 102; St. An- 
drew’s, Plaistow, 191, 209, 388 ; St. Augus- 
tine’s, Hedon, 221; St. Chad’s, Hagger- 
ston, 191; St. James's Park, 49; St. 
Louis Bridge, the, 305; St. Luke’s chancel, 
Torquay, 435 ; St. Mary Major’s, Exeter, 
132: St. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, 477 ; 
St. Matthew and St. James’s, Liverpool, 
464; St, Pancras Industrial Schools, 95; 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 22, 48, 109, 127, 359, 
360; St. Peter’s, dome of, 6, 50; St. 
Saviour’s, Eastbourne, 41; St. Saviour’s, 

Southwark, struck by lightning, 86; St. 
Swithin’s, Lincoln, 22; St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, 4 

Submarine bridge at Stamboul, 233 

Substitute for bronze, 34 

Subterranean basilica at Rome, 291 

Suburban villas, French, 113, 151 

Subway, Westminster, 49, 52 

Sudden death of an architect, 360 


Vil. 


Suffolk: Archeological Institute, 48, 86, 


138; Archeological Society, 13 


Suggested amalgamation of architectural 


societies, 355 


Suggestions for workmen's exhibitions, 


11 


Suitable ground floors, 95 
Sulphur in gas, 341 
Sunday labour 


on the Thames Embank- 
ment, 49 


Sundry : buildings inthe Isle of Thanet, 


164, 181, 200, 214, 217, 249; castles in 
Shropshire, 75; decorations at Kensing 
ton Museum, 93, 127 


Supply : of gas to London, 299 ; of water to 


East London, 86; of water to J erusalem, 
34; of water to Paisley, 399 


Surcharge on a local board, heavy 233 


Surplus land in the City, 106, 220 

Surrey: Archeological Society, 121; Gar- 
dens, 125 

Surveyor, the :—Assistant Surveyor of 
Works, 31, 34,38, 70, 124,163 ; Bethlehem 
Hospital Suryeyorship, 482; charge 
against a surveyor, 421 ; Institution of 
Surveyors, 35, 371, 403, 417, 472, 491, 
492; laying out curves, 227, 385 ; pris- 
matic compass, 167; rating of railways, 
417, 472, 491; recognition of a surveyor’s 
services, 143; surveyor, a, in 1678, 375 ; 
surveyor, testimonial to a, 143; sur- 
veyors to local boards, 471 

Sussex Archeological Society, 48, 139, 213 

Swansea Guildhall Competition, 60 

Swedish art, 301 

Sydenham, Egypt at 289 

Systems of floors, 319 


TABLES for railway excavations, 245, 
319 

Tar paying, 73 

Taste in art, 363, 463 

Taunton, old bridge at, 157 

Technical education, 307, 339, 458 ; tech- 
nical education at Mile End, 216; tech- 
nical instruction in Holland, 145 

Temple Bar, 121, 143 

Terminus, Euston, 28+ 

Tests of: building stone, 166: metallic 
bridges, 397 

Tesselated pavements, Roman, 30 

Texas, emigration to, 284 

Thames: Embankment, 15, 31, 48, 49, 51, 
60, 112, 178, 200, 233, 251, 305, 341, 397, 
494+ navigation, 197; sewage, 30 

Thanet, Isle of, 164, 181, 200, 214, 217, 249 

Theatres: Opera Comique, 150, 3823; new, 
384 

Theory of the arts, 3, 76, 130, 165, 218, 291, 
454, 487; theory of house decoration, 
101, 119, 187, 155, 173, 191, 263, 281, 317, 
353, 393, 433, 469; theory of metal and 
eee arches, 436; theory and practice, 

92 

Thwaites, death of Sir John, 125 

Thorngate Footbridge competition, 4 

Thoroughfares, dusty, 246 

Thorpe, house at, 152 

Timber, 28; timber, ailanthus, 52; timber, 
eo of, 440; timber and metal arches, 
4: 

Tombs: Charlemagne’s, 489; Guglielmo da 
Castelbareo’s, 65, 88, 105 

Tombstones: Charles Dickens’, 258; Nun- 
nery, Iona, 451 

Tope, the Sanchi, 477 

gto harbour, 160 ; St. Luke’s Church, 

Bd 

Tower, Cardiff Castle, 428; tower gateway, 
Leigh’s Priory, 48 

Town, a stinking, 89; town churches, 203, 
214, 238 

Town Hall, Winchester, 194; (for Town 
Halls see also ‘‘ Building Intelligence ”’) 

Trajan’s Arch, Ancona, 221 

Tramways: Bristol, 418; Edinburgh, 216; 
Metropolitan, 470; North London, 233 ; 
Shoreditch, 143; South London, 178, 253, 
chee 458; street metalling and, 222; wire, 
1 

Transportation of earth, 148 

Treasures of art in Paris, 305 

Treatment of: brickwork, 322; open spaces, 
155 

Trees: ailanthus, the, 52; elm, 58; *orest, 
138, 150 

Trials of cements, 114 

Triangular drawing-board, 403 

Tumuli: Hebrides, 276; Kellythorpe, 285; 
Northumberland, 194 

Tunnels: Mersey, 494; Mont Cenis, 488 

Turners’ Company, the, 216 

Turning banister rails, 107 

Two modes of fenestration, 325 

Tyree marble, 283 


UNDERNEATH the Victoria Em- 
bankment, 200 

Unfounded charge against a surveyor, 421 

Unhealthy foundations, 409 

United States brick machine, the, 240 

University College, decorations at, 288 

Upshot of Mr. Barry’s case, 236, 267, 398 

Usage with regard to plans, 421 

Use and abuse of colour, 5, 14, 41, 59; use 
of colour in architectural diagrams, 386 

Useful in architecture, the, 365 

Uses of slate, 209 

Utility of decoration, 83 

Utilisation of sewage, 60, 229 


VACANT building land in the city, 220 

Value of land at Hampstead, 160 

Meee metropolitan, 310; police, 21, 

Variations in animal architecture, 233 

Various kinds of silica, 318 

Ventilation: cellars, 188; hospitals, 30, 
461, 480 


Verona, tomb at, 65, 88, 105 
Viaduct, Holborn, 34; Viaduct station, 


Holborn, 443 


Victoria ; Embankment, 51, 178, 200, 283, 


341, 397; Legal Friendly Society, 52; 
stone, 14, 32, 50, 68 


Views of Christ Church, Clapton, 101 
Village water supply, 192 

Villas, French suburban, 113, 131 
Visit to Conway Castle, 247 
Voluntary Examination, 264 


WAGES MOVEMENT : — Bath, 


360; Bolton, 53, 476; Bradford, 16 ; 
Bristol, 35; Carpenters’ and J oiners’ So- 
ciety, Operative, 470; Dundee, 179 ; 
Edinburgh, 378; Liverpool, 99, 274 5 
London short time movement, 126, 144, 
179: Manchester, 179; Windsor, 197; 
Witton Park, 422 ‘ 


‘Walks, gravel, 58 


Wall-paintings: Norfolk, 338 ; Rome, 291 
Walls of Conway, the, 357 


Wanted, mortuaries, 106 


Wapping, improvement at, 305 

War, the, and Strasburg Cathedral, 194, 258, 
283 

Warburton Ohurch, 294 

Water in the parks, ornamental, 49 


Water Supply and Sanitary 
Matters:—A.B.C. process, 142; Act, 
the Sanitary, 160; Aire and Calder, the, 
177, 480; Alfreton, 341; Ashford, 51, 142; 
ashpits and dust-bins. 309; Aylesbury, 
69, 106; bad water, 91; Banbury, 177; 
Barnard Castle, 142, 160, 215, 440; Bed- 
dington, 52; Bedford, 106; Berwick, 142; 
Bideford, 106, 287; Birmingham, 106, 233 5 
Blackburn, 51, 122, 420; Bolton, 33, 405 
Brentwood,69; Bridport, 33, 420; Brighton, 
124, 197; Bristol, 160; Bromsgrove, 2513 
Burton-upon-Trent, 359 ; Calder, the, 
177, 480; Camborne, 33 ; Cambridge, 51, 
440, 458; Canterbury, 437; Castle North- 
wich, 197; Cheltenham, 160, 287; Chester- 
le-street, 106 ; Chesterfield, 142 ; Chorley, 
124: cisterns, household, 451; Clark’s 
water-softening process, 437 ; cleansing 
the streets, 106; Clerkenwell, 233 : Cleve- 
land, 420 ; Coatham, 51; contamination of 
water by sewage, 398; Coventry, 160 ; 
Croydon, 106; Darlington, 197 ; diseases 
and geological systems, 437;  disin- 
fection of sewers, 89; disposal of town 
refuse, 124; distribution of water in 
cisterns, 451; domestic hygien>, 29, 114; 
Doneaster, 89, 359; drainage of Lincoln, 
251; Dronfield, 106; dry ash-closets, 69 ; 
Dublin, 323; Dundee, 268, 309; dusty 
thoroughfares, 246, 305; duties of sanitary 
committees, 106 ; Haling, 421, 439 ; Edin- 
burgh, 359; Ely, 106; Epping, 455 ; 
Esher, 106; Eton, 142; Exeter, 420; 
Halmer, 376; farms, sewage, 159, 341 5 
Fleet sewer, the, 364; good water, 91; 
Great Harwood. 402; Guildford, 376; 
Handley, 142 ; Hanley, 89 ; Hatfield, 51 5 
Hornsey, 177; household cisterns, 451 ; 
How shall sewage be treated ? 201 ; Hull, 
51, 124 ; Hurworth-on-Tees, 142, 268, 420; 
Indian sewage farm, 341; “J ack Ketch’s 
Warren,” 233; Jersey, 197; J erusalem, 
34; Kidderminster, 323 ; Lambeth, 304 ; 
Lambeth potteries nuisance, 268, 269; 
Lambeth workhouse, 420; Lead poison- 
ing, 246; Leamington, 51 ; Lincoln, 251, 
287 ; local boards of health, 245 ; London 
water, 132, 177 ; Lord Derby on sanitary 
reform, 177; Maldon, 304; Marylebone, 
39, 150; Merthyr, 177; Middlesborough, 
287 : modifications of sanitary law, 247 ; 
mortuaries, 106, 246, 323 ; Mossley, 323; 
Musselburgh, 376; Neath, 177; new 
method of dealing with sewage, 69; new 
Sanitary Act, the, 160; new water 
schemes, 420; Neweastle-on-Tyne, 138 ; 
Newent, 177; Nuneaton, 215 ; Norwich, 
287 : Ottery St. Mary, 177 ; Paisley, 399 ; 
percolation of sewage, 122; pollution of 
rivers, 201, 402, 480; potteries, Lambeth, 
268, 269; Preston, 126 ; purification of 
the Aire and Calder, 177; purification of 
sewage, 398, 421, 439 ; purification of the 
Thames, 215; Reading, 33, 51; Reigate, 
177, 359; Retford, 69; river pollution, 
177, 201, 402; Romford sewage farm, 157; 
Royal Commission on_the Pollution of 
Rivers, 201, 402, 480 ; Royal Commission 
on Water Supply, 91; Roydon, 458; 
Rugby, 197 ; Sanitary Act, the new, 160 ; 
sanitary law, 247 ; sanitary reform, 177, 
247 sanitary supervision, 233 ; sanitary 
work in Marylebone for 1869, 150: sani- 
tary works, 246, 267 ; sewage contamina-— 
tion, 398; sewage farms, 157, 341 ; sewage 
irrigation, 33, 52, 157, 160, 177; sewage 
percolation, 122; sewage of Reading, 
33: sewage and sanitary works, 246, 267; 
Sheffield, 51; Smoke Nuisance Act, 268, 
969; Social Science Congress, 233, 245, 
246, 247; softening water, 437; Spenny- 
moor, 268; Stafford, 89; stinking town, a, 
89; street cleansing and watering, 106; 
street dust, 305; Sudbury, 160; Sunder- 
land, 268; Tain, 402. Taunton, 177 ; 
Thames sewage, 30, 33, 215; Thetford, 
215, 268; Torpoint, 420; town refuse, 124; 
treatment of sewage, 201; Trowbridge, 
106; Twickenham, 69; unhealthy founda- 
tions, 409; utilisation of sewage, 106, 142, 
229, 268; village water supply, 192 ; 
Waltham Abbey, 106; water cisterns, 
451; water contamination, 398; water, 
good, bad, and good enough, 91; water 
and sewage irrigation, 33; watering the 
streets, 106; waterworks for Bolton, new, 
40; Wayoh, 40; Wells, 160, 323; Wigan, 
33; Wimborne, 341; Wirksworth, 125. 
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Water-colour paintings, exhibition of, 361, 
424 

Waterloo-bridge, 288 

Waterproofing stone, 440 
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ABBEYS : Bayham, 47; Caen, 117; 
Cleeve, 332; Dunfermline, 47; Eastby, 
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Alban’s, 62, 206; Wendling, 47 
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Aldebury Priory, 65 

All Saints’ font, Leicester, 170 

Altar, Roman Catholic Church, New York, 
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24 

Ancona, Arch of Trajan, 225 

Antwerp Cathedral, 243 

Arcade details, Dunblane Cathedral 278 

Areade of nave, Worksop Priory, 390 

Arch of Trajan, Ancona, 225 

Architects’ tombs, Roman. 153 

Arrangement of stairs, 15 


BATH, hot or cold, 322 
Bayham and other abbeys, plans of, 47 
Beauvais Cathedral, 80, 369 
Brick machine, improved, 240 
Brussels Cathedral, 315 
BUILDING NEWS “ SKETCHBOOK :”"— 
Ancient cross, 116 
Cleeve Abbey, 332 
Door-hinge, Grammar School, Norwich, 
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Doorway, St. Augustine’s, Hedon, 224 
Fonts, Leicester, 170 
Gateway, St. Peter's Abbey, Gloucester, 
430 
L’Abbaye aux Dames, Caen, 117 
Nave arcade, Worksop Priory, 390 
Old house at Thorpe, 135 
Priory, Old Malton, 171 
Stydd chapel, Ribchester, 484 
Tombstones from the Nunnery, Iona, 
448 
Tower gateway, Leigh's Priory, Essex, 
44 


West porch, St. Alban’s Abbey, 206 


CABINETS : old oak, 134; painted, 351 

Caen, L’'Abbaye aux Dames, 117 

Caisson, a great, 78 

Cardiff Castle tower, 431 

Carving machine, wood, 390 

Carvings, Gothic, 350 

Cathedrals: Antwerp, 243; Beauvais, 80, 
369 ; Brussels, 315; Dunblane, 278 ; Lich- 
field, 413 ; Strasburg, 260, 312 

Centre group in reredos, St. Andrew's, 
Plaistow, 207 

Chapel at Stydd, old, 484 

Christ Church, Clapton, 98, 99 

Church, a town, 242 


Churches :— 
Clapton (Christ Church), 98, 99 
Congregational], Stamford-hill, 333 
Denton, 296 
Dunstable, 368 
Eastbourne (St. Saviour’s), 45 
Haggerston (St. Chad’s), 188 
Half-timbered, 296 
Hedon, 224 
Liverpool (SS. Matthew and James), 466 
Llanbadarn-fawr, 152 
Plaistow (St. Andrew’s), 189, 207, 391 
Warburton, 296 
White Colne, 8 


Westminster subway, 49, 52 

What Holland is doing for her workmen, 
145; what to do wlth the Thames Em- 
bankment, 112 

Which is the ground story ? 284 

Whitby, landslip at, 476 

Whitchurch Market Hall competition, 305 

White Colne Church, Essex, 6 

Whittington Castle, 75 

Whitworth Scholarships, the, 125, 197, 251 

Wick, breakwater at, 107 

Wiltshire Archeological Society, 102, 157, 
213, 220, 230 

Winchester Town-hall competition, 194 

Window, Hampton Lucy, 29 

Windows, the Fairford, 94 

Windsor carpenters, the, 197; Windsor, 
Wolsey chapel, 156 

Wingfield Manor, 93 

Winter exhibition, Dudley Gallery, 329; 


Cleave Abbey, 332 

Clock: Beauvais Cathedral, 369; Strasburg 
Cathedral, 312 

Cold bath, 322 

Compass, prismatic, 167 

Congregational Church, Stamford-hill, 333 

Construction of: dolphins, 40; sewers in 
running sand, 256 

Corbels, Westholme, 25 

Cornish fonts, 335 

Cottage hospital, Lytham, 297 

Cranes, wrought-iron, 56, 74, 75, 128 

Cross, ancient, 116 

Crowhurst-place, roof at, 11 

Cunningham and Dabb’s wood-carving 
machine, 396 

Curves, laying out, 227, 395 


DENTON Church, 296 


Details: Dunblane Cathedral, 278; West- 
holme, Cheltenham, 25 

Dolphins, 40 

Door at Stydd Chapel, 484 

Door-hinge, Norwich, 485 

Doorways: St, Alban’s Abbey, 62, 206; St. 
Augustine’s, Hedon, 224 

Drawing-board, glass, 14 

Drilling machinery, portable, 96 

Dunblane Cathedral, 278 

Dunfermline Abbey, plan of, 47 

Dunstable Priory Church, 368 


EARLY Gothic stone carving, 350 

Eastbonrne, St. Saviour’s Church, 45 

Eastby Abbey, plan of, 47 

Elements of handrailing, 186, 204, 222, 258, 
276, 294, 330, 348, 366, 388, 410, 428, 446, 
464, 482 

Essebourne Priory, 65 

Etruscan ornament, 467 

Examples of half-timbered churches, 296 

Exterior of St. Andrew’s, Plaistow, 391 


FLOORS, 176, 177, 319 

Fonts: Leicester (All Saints’) 170; 
Leicester (St. Mary’s) 170; Llandewed- 
nack, 335; Stydd Chapel, 484 

Free Library, Salford, 449 

Furniture, window, 314 


GALLOWHILL Mansion, 279 

Gateways: Cleeve Abbey, 332; Leigh’s 
Priory, 44; St. Peter's Abbey, Gloucester, 
430 

Glass drawing-board, 14 

Gloucester, gateway at, 430 

Gothic stone carvings, 350 

Gradient, self-working, 142, 176 

Grammar School door-hinge, Norwich, 485 

Great: caisson, 78; clock for Beauvais 
Cathedral, 369; clock at Strasburg, 312 

Greek ornament, 467 

Greengate Branch Free Library, 449 

Group in reredos, St. Andrew's, Plaistow, 
207 

Guglielmo da Castelbarco, tomb of, 63 


HAGGERSTON, St. Chad's Church, 
188 
Half-timbered churches, 296 


Hall roof, Crowhurst-place, 11 ~ 
Handrailing, elements of, 186, 204, 222, 258, 


winter exhibition, Society of Painters in 
‘Water-colours, 424 
Wire tramways, 107 
Wirksworth Town-hall competition, 265 
Wolsey Chapel, Windsor, the, 156 
Wolverhampton School of Art, 89 
Women’s costume, 236 
Wood, 269; wood-carving machine, 396 ; 
wood, drying, 409; wood-dust, inflamma- 
By of, 66 ; wood, removing paint from, 
Wooden railroad, a, 341 
MAS geet : architecture, 481; Cathedral, 
Word for carriage painters, a, 168 
Workhouses : Clitheroe, 60 ; Islington, 
13, 234, 377 
oars Men's Exhibition, the, 85, 91, 109, 


Workmen and the Royal Academy, 107 
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276, 294, 330, 348, 366, 388, 410, 428, 446, 
464, 482 

Hedon Church doorway. 224 

Sire: door at Norwich, 485; Medieval, 

Hilly ground, measuring, 176 

Hospital, Lytham, 297 

Hot or cold bath, 322 

Hotel de Ville, Rouen, window, 315 

House at Thorpe, 135 


IMPROVED brick machine. 240 

Interiors: Christ Church, Clapton, 98; 
Lichfield Cathedral, 413; St. Andrew's, 
Plaistow, 189; St. Chad's, Haggerston, 188 

Iona, tombstones from, 448 

Iron cranes, wrought, 56, 74, 75, 128 

Tronwork, Mediseval, 444 


KEEPER’S Lodge, Kirtlington Park, 9 


WABBAYE aux Dames, Caen, 177 
Lateran Museum, tombs in the, 153 
Launching a great caisson, 78 

Laying out curves, 227, 385 

Library, Salford, 449 

Leicester, fonts at, 170 

Leigh’s Priory gateway, 44 

Leiston Abbey, plan of, 50 

Lichfield Cathedral, interior of, 413 
Liverpool, SS. Matthew and James, 466 
Llanbadarn-fawr Church, 152 
Llandewednack Church, fonts at, 355 
Lodge, Kirtlington Park, 9 

Lytham cottage hospital, 297 


MACHINERY:  brickmaking, 
drilling, 96 ; wood carving, 396 

Making mortar, 84 

Malton Priory, 171 

Mansion, Gallowhill, 279 

Measuring hilly ground, 176 

Mediseval ironwork, 444 

Mid-London-road, proposed, 6 

Monumental clock for Beauvais Cathedral, 
369 

Mortar-making, 84 


NAVE arcade, Worksop Priory, 390 

Newark Priory, 65 

New: elements of handrailing, 186, 204, 222, 
258, 276, 294, 330, 348, 366, 388, 410, 428, 
446, 464, 482 ; mid-London-road, plan of, 
6; New York, altar at, 412 

North-east view of St. Saviour’s, East- 
bourne, 45 

Norwich, door hinge at, 485 

Nunnery, Iona, tombstones from, 448 


240; 


OAK cabinet, old, 134 

Old: house at Thorpe, 135; Malton Priory, 
171; oak cabinet, 134 

Ornament, Greek and Etruscan, 467 


PAINTED cabinet, 351 
Parish church of Llanbadarn-fawr, 152 
Plaistow, St. Andrew’s Church, 189, 207, 391 
Plans :— 
Abbeys, 47 
Congregational Church, Stamford Hill, 
Essebourne Priory, 65 


Workmen's : dinners, 16, 52, 89, 197, 233 
dwellings, 15, 34, 69, 124, 156, 337, 409 
490; dwellings in Liverpool, 337; exhi- 
bitions, 111, 193 

Worksop Priory Church, 388 

Works: Assistant Surveyor of, 31, 34, 38, 70, 
124, 163; Gothic engineering, 337; in 
the Isle of Man, 52; Liverpool railway, 
269; by Mr. Arthur Cates, 253; sanitary, 
246, 267 

Writing a specification, 56 

Wrought-iron cranes, 55, 74, 128 


YEOVIL Dispensary competition, 320, 
358, 479 

York Build ing Society, 341 

Yorkshhire: Archeological and Topo- 
grapical Association, 1813; rivers, pol- 
lution of, 480 
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Gallowhill Mansion, 279 
Keeper's lodge, Kirtlington Park, 9 
Leigh's Priory gateway, 44 
Mid-London, road, 6 
Newark Priory, 65 
Stairs, 15 
Strasburg Cathedral, 260 
Stydd Chapel, 484 
St. Andrew's, Plaistow, 391 
Town churches, 242 
Porch, St. Alban’s Abbey, 206 
Portable drilling machinery, 96 
Priory, Old Malton, 171 
Priory churches: Dunstable, 368; Work 
sop, 390 
Priory gateway, Leigh's, 44 
Prismatic compass, 167 
Proposed Mid-London-road, 6 


REREDOS, St. Andrew’s, Plaistow, 207 
Residence, Westholme, 25 

Retaining wall, 141 f 

Ribchester, Stydd Chapel, 484 

Road and railway, proposed Mid-London, 6 
Roman architects’ tombs, 153 

Roof, Crowhurst-place, 11 

Rouen, Hotel de Ville window, 314 
Running sand, sewers in, 256 


SALFORD Free Library, 449 

Sculptures from Roman tombs, 153 

Self-working gradient, 142, 176 

Sewers in runing sand, 256 

Sketchbook (see BUILDING NEWS ‘Sketch- 
book”’) 

South-west view of Christ Church, Clapton, 
99 

Stained glass window, Hampton Lucy, 24 

Stair planning, 15 

Staircase corbels, 25 

Stamford Hill Congregational Church, 333 

Stone carvings, Gothic, 350 

Strasburg Cathedral, 260, 312 

Stydd Chapel, Ribchester, 484 

St. Alban’s Abbey, doorways, 62, 206 

Suggestions for a town church, 242 


THORPE, house at, 135 

Tombs: Gugliemo da Castelbarco’s, 63 ; 
Lateran Museum, Rome, 153 

Tombstones, Iona, 448 

Tower, Cardiff Castle, 431 

Tower gateway, Leigh's Priory, 44 

Town church, a, 242, 

Trajan’s Arch, Ancona, 225 4 


UNITED States’ brick machine, 240 
VERONA, tomb at, 63 


WALL, retaining, 141 

Warburton Church, 296 

Wendling Abbey, plan of, 47 

West porch, St. Alba's Abbey, 206 

West view of Trajan’s Arch, Ancona, 225 

Westholme, Cheltenham, details at, 25 

White Colne Chure., 8 

Window furniture, Hotel de Ville, Rouen, 
314 

Window, St. Peter’s, Hampton Lucy, 24 

Wood-carving machine, 396 

Worksop Priory, 390 

Wrought-iron cranes, 56, 74, 75, 128 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


4 he have brought under our notice the re- 
_ sults of a nation’s activity in any branch 
of industry or in any acquirement, displayed 
in such a way as to give us an opportunity of 
judging of its merits and defects, its weakness 
or its strength, must surely be a matter of in- 
terest to everyone who pays attention to what 
1s going on around him. The annual art com- 
petition at South Kensington has peculiar 
claims upon our attention, not only in this 
respect, but because we have here the means 
of examining and comparing, from year to year, 
the progress and development of an uniform 
system of education, comprehensive in its cha- 
racter and national in its distribution and 
operation. Probably there is no other country 
in which such a gathering as this takes place, 
or in which such an opportunity is afforded of 
studying the working of a national scheme of 
education. Those who ‘have watched the 
School of Art movement from its origin, 33 
years ago, at Somerset House, as the School of 
Design, down to the present time, must have 
been struck with the facility with which the 
first idea of training up a small number of 
men as designers for our native manufactures 
has been merged into the more catholic aim of 
providing a certain amount of art tuition for 
all. Government art-teaching is now, in fact, 
provided at the most moderate sum, not only for 
the children of our ‘national schools, but also 
for those of the wealthiest classes, and to all 
of them alike is annually offered a long series 
of medals and prizes. 

Before proceeding to notice this year’s com- 
petition in detail, we must protest against the 
arrangement of the drawings. The revolving 
frames, though they provide us doubtless with 
avery clever and successful method of econo- 
mising space, are anything but suitable for 
such an exhibition as this. Itis of paramount 
importance, for purposes of study and com- 
parison, that the works should be so set out 
that each class or stage may be separately and 
minutely examined and reterred to. Now with 
the present plan this is all but impossible, and 
in order to find out the premiated work in the 
Antique, we had to turn over about 20 frames, 
at the risk, as it was, of missing the drawing 
we were in search of. Wemay suggest, even 
now, that it would be as well to remove the 


gold medal works, and to assign to them a| 


more prominent position, say on a screen by 
themselves. 

The prizes at the disposal of the examiners 
were 10 gold, 20 silver, and 50 bronze medals, 
and such minor prizes of, books as might be 
called for by excellence of the works sub- 
mitted. Of the ten gold medals, eight only 
have been awarded, three of which fall to the 
Central School at Kensington. To Mr. T. M. 
Rooke is due the honour of gaining this 
year the gold medal for the Antique, for a 
very clever and careful drawing of the Lao- 
coon. He has made considerable use of the 
stump, and avoided entirely the mannerism in 
his shading which has been of late years rather 
the fault of the chalk drawings in this stage. 
Four silver medals have been awarded for draw- 
ings from the Antique to Messrs. J. Blair, Edin- 


burgh, and ©. H. Macpherson and Miss F. L. 
Sothern, of South Kensington. Mr. Blair and 
Mr. Macpherson each take two silver medals, 
the former having gained one for a group in 
oil, both of the latter gentleman’s awards 
being from the Antique. Asexamples of con- 
scientious and careful drawing, the premiated 
works may well be studied. ‘he head of the 
Laocoon forms the subject of the work both 
of Miss Sothern and Mr. Macpherson, while 
Mr. Blair’s drawing is from the Cymbal 
Player, Mr. Macpherson’s second medal being 
obtained for astudy of the Discobolus. The 
gold medal in Stage 15, for painting from still 
life, is awarded to a charming group of fruit 
and china, by Mr. John Bathe, of Manchester. 
The Manchester School is very strong this year 
in this stage, asilver medalfalling to Mr, J. A. 
Hague, and a bronze one to Mr. Somerset, the 
other medallists in painting being Miss. M. N. 
Webb, of the Bloomsbury School, and Mr. 
E.J. Parker, of Carlisle. No gold medals 
have been adjudged to the oil-paintings from 
the life, though there is a very creditable dis- 
play of works. Miss E. Gregory obtains a sil- 
ver medalfor a delicate and beautifully exe- 
cuted head of an Italian peasant woman, and 
bronze medals are awarded to the female heads 
by Miss Kate Seymour and Mr. M. D. Webb, 
of the Dublin School. The sculpture and 
modelling are certainly below the mark, and 
there is a dearth of works in this stage; in 
fact, we are ata loss to understand, even as it 
is, why some of the works here have been sent 
forward for competition. In one corner of the 
room, however, is the really clever work of 
Mr. Tinworth, of Lambeth School, Hercules 
strangling Antus, not in competition, this 
gentleman having gained the silver medal of 
the Royal Academy, and being thus ren- 
dered ineligible to compete except in the stage 
of Applied Design. The strong competition, 
after all, is as it should be in Stage 23, Applied 
Design, and in this stage the whole of the re- 
maining goldmedals have been awarded. It 
is interesting, in going over the drawings, to 
find how strongly local manufactures have 
provided subjects for the ingenuity of the de- 
signers. This, we take it, isa very healthy 
sign, and proves that the Schools are doing 
good work in educating designers, and prepar- 
ing them, by a systematic course of training, 
for future usefulness to our manufacturers. 
Thus from Nottingham, the larger propor- 
tion of the’designs are for lace, from Coventry, 
ribbons.; from Birmingham, metal work 
and jewellery ; from Coalbrookdale, encaustic 
tiles ; from Kidderminster, carpets, &c. 

We cannot do better than commence our 
notice of this stage with the Architectural de- 
signs, which come more specially into our pro- 
vince. Mr. AndrewF. Brophy, whose name we 
have had to notice on several former occa- 
sions, takes off the chief honours—a gold medal, 
for aset of drawings for a drinking fountain. 
It is more, we imagine, for the care and study 
which Mr. Brophy has bestowed upon the 
details and enrichments of his work than for 
the design itself that the medal has been 
awarded, the composition, as a whole, being 
feeble and nondescript in style. We suppose 
that it would be called Italian. An octagonal 
grey granite basin, supported by eight columns, 


with white marble caps and red shafts, stands 
upon a granite plinth, and is surmounted with 
asolid and rather clumsy finial, from the sides 
of which the water issues from four shells of 
the most ordinary and commonplace cha- 
racter. The enrichments consist of four alle- 
gorical heads above, representing the Seasons, 
and four typical panels of flowers and fruit 
below them, all to be executed in mosaics, 
some ornamental ironwork being introduced 
in the recesses between the panels and as 
cresting above the water jets. The whole of 
these decorations are very carefully drawn, 
and coloured on the sheet of details (where 1s 
the third sheet?) with an amount of power 
and vigour which must make most architec- 
tural draughtsmen envious. A silver medal 
has been awarded to Mr. James J. Woodsend, 
a builder’s clerk at Nottingham, for a perspec- 
tive and sectional view of a church. By re- 
moving a portion of the transept and chancel, 
we are presented at once with a part exterior 
part interior view of the building. Drawings 
of this character seem to us always a species 
of architectural gymnastics, and perhaps for 
this reason we are tempted to be hard upon 
Mr. Woodsend. It would appear, however, 
that only one drawing of the set has been 

entered for competition, and as this gives any- 

thing but a favourable notion of the design, 

we will not form our opinion upon it. Bronze 
medals have been awarded to two students of 
the S. Martin’s School for architectural designs 
—to Mr. George L. Luker, for a club-house, 
very neatly and carefully tinted in Indian ink, 

and to Mr. John A. Langston, for a design for 
civic buildings. This latter drawing is placed 
too high for minute inspection, but, at any 
rate, ought to have been accompanied by a 
plan of some kind. Mr, A. Lteading, of 
Birmingham, has received a local medal for 
his design for a public library and museum, 

very good in execution and characteristic in 

style. Very noticeable also are the two sheets 

of designs for four shopfronts by Mr. W.T. Hol- 

lands, of Lambeth. ‘Two of these fronts pre- 

sent us with an attempt to adapt the old half- 

timbered style to our modern requirements. 

We fear that not only would the District Sur- 

veyor step in, but that we should find a diffi- 
culty in constructing the over-hanging upper 
story in the manner indicated in the section. 

As endeavours to improve the normal state of 
things, we may welcome any attempt at 
novelty, though we fear Mr. Hollands will 
have to consult the Building Act before he 
goes in for woodwork and gables. Mr. James 
Smellie, of Glasgow, has a design for a man- 
sion house in the Castellated style, which is 
the very essence of feebleness. We hoped 
the time had gone by for country villas with 
windows down to the ground and _ upper 
stories loop-holed for guns, and with battle- 
ments and angle turrets ad libitum. We can- 

not say much, either, for the church by Mr. W. 
Lake, of Norwich, Mr. Atkinson, of Chester, 

sends us a very creditable design for a shop- 
front in the half-timbered style. With such 
excellent Medizval examples around him, Mr. 
Atkinson should, however, have learnt to 
avoid the tendency to a stone treatment which 
is manifest in some of his canopies and pen- 

dentives. Mr. G. Wormal’s drawing of a 


wd 


Norman gable at Lincoln Cathedral has gained 
him the prize-books; the fault of his work is 
that the shadows are too black. Mr, A. 
Foster, of Lincoln, has obtained a similar 
reward for his interior perspectives of a 
church, apparently his own design. Mr. John 
Howitt, of Nottingham, presents us with a 
design for a memorial-cross, in which a belt of 
very ordinary arcading is made to do duty 
thrice over at three different levels. Perhaps 
the three tiers of angels in Mr. G. G. Scott's 
monument in Hyde-park may have been con- 
sidered a sufficient precedent for this repeti- 
tion of details, but the effect in Mr. Howitt’s 
case is not successful... There is not a better 
drawing in the room in point of manipulative 
excellence than Mr. C. W. Appelgren’s Resto- 
ration of the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates, beautifully drawn and delicately tinted. 
‘She Gothic villa by Mr. T. B. Horsfield, of 
Halifax, is Gothic only because the windows 
happen not to be flat-headed. The engineer- 
iug drawings are few in number, and have 
failed to obtain any of the principal honours. 
We notice very careful drawings by Messrs. 
D. Russell, cf Carlisle; C. I’. Curtis, of Lin- 
coln; Wm. H. Evans, of South Kensington ; 
and David Cameron, of Dundee. Mr. Talbert 
would be flattered if he could see what an 
ardent admirer he has in Mr. W. IF’. Randall, 
of South Kensington, whose designs for furni- 
ture, rewarded with a bronze medal, are surely 
founded upon a careful study of that gentle- 
man’s work, The pianoforte on Sheet I we 
should haveliked better had the colouring been 
less forcible, but the pen-and-ink draw- 
ings on Sheet IL are capital, especially 
the smaller cabinet, which is very original 
and good. The design for a chancel-screen 
of wrought iron by Mr. J. J. Trego, of Not- 
tingham although unrewarded, is very cha- 
racteristic and well suited to the material. So 
also is the design for iron gates by Mr. W. 
W. Clausen, of South Kensington; in fact, 


we are surprised that so excellent a drawing| 


has been passed over by the examiners. The 
sheet of enlarged detail is beautifully drawn 
and tinted, and the enamelled iron work is 
suitably and judiciously introduced. To Mr. 
George Clausen, of South Kensington, has 
fallen the gold medal for surface decoration. 
His sheet comprises five designs for wall 
decorations, drawn to various scales, the 
central design only, founded upon the white 
lily, being drawn full size. This reduction in 
the scale of the designs gives him an advan- 
tage over some of his. competitors. The 
examiners must have been much puzzled in 
awarding the prizes for decorations in such 
varied subjects among such a number of 
competitors, many of whom are so nearly 
equal in merit. From Coventry we have a 
group of designs for watch cases, for card 
backs, and for ribbons, evidently, from the 
similarity of their motive, inspired from the 
same source. Are we right in conjecturing 
that they have been consulting Mr. West- 
wood’s very erudite and magnificently illus- 
trated work? For the watch-cases Mr. 
James Friday receives a bronze medal, for 
the card backs Mr. J. Frost, and for the 
ribbon Mr. Walter Scott, the silver medal 
for ribbons being awarded to some admirable 
designs by Mr. E. A. Buckley. The lace 
designs from Nottingham are this year very 
numerous. We find that the practice of work- 
ing in body colours on tracing paper, backed 
with some coloured paper, is almost universal, 
and results in a representation of the real 
material so natural in many cases as quite to 
deceiye the observer, and to lead us to think 
Wwe are examining the lace itself. Mr, F. B. 
Heald has obtained a gold medal, and also 
the Mayor of Nottingham’s prize for the 
best design, while Miss Martha Metcalf, of 
Bradford, and Miss Agnes Schenk, of Lam- 
beth, have each of them been rewarded with 
gold medals for designs for this material. 
Miss Metcalf’s drawing, founded upon a very 
naturalistic treatment of the Dielytra Specta- 
bilis, is especially elegant and pleasing. 
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Read, of Nottingham, Miss M. Mansel, of Ken- 
sington, and Mr, F. Brett, of Dublin, likewise 
receive silver medals for designs for this 
fabric.* Some excellent drawings of encaustic 
tiles are sent up from the Coalbrookdale 
School. Mr. Charles Hughes takes the 
national prize books for a set of designs, and 
Mr. Charles Hinley must have run him him 
very close, for there is little to find fault with 
in his three very admirably drawn sheets, 
showing various arrangement of flooring tiles. 
The bronze medal in this class has been 
obtained by a_ student of the Lambeth 
School, Mr. E. Burbridge. In the same case 
as the drawings we have just been describing 
are some very fair designs for jewellery from 
the Birmingham School, and some elaborate 
lids for coal boxes or scuttles, likewise 
from Birmingham ; one of them, the work 
of Mr. Alfred ‘Taylor, is remarkable in 
that he has selected snow crystals for 
the motive of his ornament. What possible 
relation there can be between coal and 
snow we are at a loss to comprehend. 
From Birmingham we have also some very 
fair designs for ornamental metal-work, and 
some very poor designs for iron gates and 
grilles. Mr. Charles Emery has a_ well- 
studied drawing of a lectern and a cande- 
labrum, but we give him but little praise for 
his gates. The set of designs for seven-light 
candelabra were, we presume, executed in 
competition for some local prizes. With the 
designs from Birmingham, taking them as a 
whole, we are anything but satisfied. The 
commercial flavour of that busy place seems 
almost to have influenced the art. In most 
of the designs from this school the idea seems 
to have been to work more for what would pay 
and what was suited to the trade than to try 
after what was good and true in art. In one 
word, the worksare.‘“‘shoppy,” and this school, 
instead of endeavouring to raise the standard 
of Birmingham manufactures, has allowed 
itself to be dragged down and degraded to 
their level. This is a very bad track for a 
School of Art to get into, andis an abuse of 
art training which deserves the most severe 
censure. We sincerely hope that another year 
this tendency will be avoided. Mr, W. H. 
Kast, of Sheffield, has an excellent design for 
a silver tankard, and Mr. W. H. Macklen, 
one for an épergne. The designs by Mr. John 
Slater, of Stoke, for dessert plates, which fill 
two sheets, are many of them very novel and | 
richly coloured. It is really impossible to do 
justice to the very numerous and varied ex- 
amples in this stage, and we are compelled to 
pass over many meritorious works. ‘There is 
as strong a competition as usual for the prizes 
offered by the Plasterers’ Company. The 
numerous models are exhibited in the galleries 
south of the Horticultural Gardens, Mr. E. 
Foot, of Bristol, has an elaborate design for 
ceiling, and Mr. H. Higgins, of Glasgow, sends 
ascheme for the decoration of the side of a 
room. Mr. Foot’s work is too gaily coloured, 
and the scale of the ornament and the panel- 
ling, out of keeping. ‘To encourage the study 
of ornament the Department offers prizes for 
a sheet treating ornament historically, that is 
selecting characteristic fragments of the 
work of different styles and countries, and 
arranging them in their proper order and 
succession. Of course Mr. Owen Jones is 
largely drawn upon for this subject, and we 
come across a great many familiar details of 
his Egyptian and Assyrian styles. This kind 


of work appears to us to be a great waste of 
labour, and to be a good chance thrown away, 
for if the student were to study ornament for 
himself from buildings or works in his own 
neighbourhood he would do himself far more 
good than cribbing from a splendid collection 
like that by Mr. Owen Jones. 

The ladies have it all their own way in the 
flower painting, and very beautiful indeed the 


* We are informed that the Nottingham manufacturers 


are very pleased with the designs, and that the best of them 
will all be executed. 


The lovely and sweet- 
scented golden lily forms the subject of Miss 
A. A. Locke’s bronze medal drawing, and 
similar rewards have been gained by Miss 
Jessie Field, of Oxford, and Miss C. N. Hill, 
of ‘Edinburgh. ‘The silver medal has been 
awarded to Miss F. Seymour, of Dublin, for a 
lovely watercolour group of wild flowers. 
Some orchids, by Miss Darling, of Manchester, 
though exquisitely drawn, have failed to obtain 
areward. For drawings from prescribed ex- 
amples, and for shaded drawings from the 
cast, several silver and bronze medals have 
been obtained. Noticeable here are the works 
of Messrs. R. Thomas, of Oxford, and G. C. 
Perkins, of Manchester, and a beautifully- 
drawn spandre] in sepia, by Miss Floyd. 

We have thus endeavoured to give some 
idea of the nature of the exhibition, and to 
point out a few of the specially deserving 
works, though we fear we have left many 
first-rate drawings unnoticed. We began by 
protesting against the arrangement of the 
frames. At the risk of being thought ~un- 
gracious, we must terminate by expressing our 
surprise at the choice of a gallery in which to 
place them. Surely the, South Kensington 
authorities must have been at their very wits’ 
end for space before they appropriated the 
room in which are hung the noble cartoons of 
Raphael to a collection, however excellent, of 
mere students’ drawings. What a strange 
paradox to think that the cartoons should ever 
come to this—the noblest works Art has ever 
produced frowning down upon the school- 
work of Great Britain in this year of grace, 
1870! Frowning, we say, for the wall space 
is actually partly taken up with the drawings, 
and it is impossible to see the cartoons 
properly on account of the great frames and 
cases. Surely, if nothing else shows how badly 
new buildings are wanted at South Kensing- 
ton, a glance at the dishonoured cartoons 
would do more than hundreds of official com- 
plaints about overcrowding, 

We may state, in.conclusion, that the num- 
ber of works sent up this year to be exa- 
mined was 87,000. The preliminary selec- 
tion was made by Messrs. 8. Hart, R.A., F. B. 
Barwell, and Eyre Crowe; while the medals 
were awarded by Messrs. J. C. Horsley, R.A.; 
R. Redgrave, R.A.; R. Westmacott, R.A. ; 
C. W. Cope, R.A.; HE. J. Poynter, R.A.; and 
H. A. Bowler, Official Inspector; and for the 
architecture by Sir M. Digby Wyatt and Mr. 
Fergusson. 

i 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


(CoNCLUDING NOTICE.) 


EK have kept our bonne bouche of this 

Exhibition to the last, and cannot take 
leave of it without noticing the designs for 
decorations, which form one of its most in- 
teresting and valuable features, In this 
department of decoration we are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. S. Aitchison, who is. the con- 
tributor of several drawings full of thought, 
novelty and refinement. We miss in them 
any decided characteristic style, but they may 
generally be described as a free treatment of 
Classic. No. 117, however, necessarily is 
otherwise, being a design for filling-in with 
coloured glass some Arab windows belonging 
to F. Leighton, Esq., R.A These are of a 
perforated description of slab, the holes 
arranged so as to form a representation of a 
flower vase and flowers, surmounted by Arabic 
writing. A sparkling and brilliant effect is 
thus produced, whici Mr. Aitchison has 
enhanced by the manner in which he has 
varied the tints of each petal, while keeping 
to one colour for each flower. No. 118 is 
entitled, Decoration of Hall in Mansion at 
Kensington, for F. Leighton, Esq.. R.A. A 
dado as high as the doorway, the cornices 
being continuous, with a range of square 
panels at the top, and long narrow ones 
below, is carried round the hall, and appears 
to be of ebonised wood, with sunk circular 
holes, coloured red in the frieze. Some ara- 


works in this class are. 
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besques of a slightly more lively character are 
cut intothe doorway architrave as embellish- 
ments, but, assuch, they are of amild type. The 
-upper part of the wall above the dadois covered 
with blue ornaments on white ground, exe- 
cuted in tilework brought, we believe, from 
the East by Mr. Leighton. Assuch, and valued 
relics, Mr. Aitchison’s treatment of his acces- 
sories is commendably self-sacrificial ; a strip 
of orange plain tiles at the angles is rather a 
startling contrast tothe rest. Nos. 121, 122, Toate 
and 124 are designs by the same architect for 
pieces of furniture, most of them intended for 
the Thames Conservancy Board-room, in ebony, 
enriched with delicate mouldings and inlays of 
ivory or gilt lines; they are retined, with the 
exception of the chair, which is of a dif- 
ferent and more clumsy type. The features 
are Classic or Renaissance. No. 116 isa work 
of a very different character, a startling sketch 
cartoon for staircase, Tempsford, by J. Moyr 
Smith. It illustrates Hugh de Payen and 
Geoffrey D’Adhemar founding the order of 
the Knights Templars under the patronage of 
Warmond, Patriarch of Jerusalem, A.D. 1118. 
Its contemplation has left upon us a vivid 
_ recollection of some violently blue legs, be- 
longing to whom we could notaver. The two 
heroes seem maudlingly drunk, and the Patri- 
arch mildly shocked at so unbecoming a pro- 
ceeding ; he is shaking his head, as if under 
the melancholy conviction that no good can 
come out of it, despite the frantic exertions of 
two acolytes, who look as if they would strain 
all their sinews in the efforts to swing their 
censers sufficiently for the occasion. The in- 
tention of the work is higher than its execu- 
tion. No. 131, Sketches for Pottery and Wall 
Decoration—the Signs of the Zodiac—by the 
same, is better, as being less pretentious, and 
really humorous and comic, yet it is ques- 
tionable if such broad farce is suitable for 
permanent decoration, The run of fashion, 
however, is very amusing. Mr. Herbert A. 
Gribble has an elaborate drawing, No. 119, 
Design for Bookease and Decoration of Li- 
brary, not without merit as a drawing and in 
some of the details, such as the wall decora- 
tions, but the bookcases are fussy and over- 
done. No. 120, Design for Organ Front, Mel- 
bourne, by Mr. Daniel Ruddle, we should have 
passed but that we regret to see it is said to 
be in course of actual execution. In No. 130 
Mr. H. S. Marks gives us five exquisite book- 
plates, in which humour and high artistic 
qualities are combined. Mr. J. D. Crace 
sends a number of valuable sketches and 
studies of ancient decorations made abroad. 
No. 126 is from a ceiling by Ghirlandajo at 
Florence, from the Capella diS. Bernardo, Pal. 
Vecchio. The effect is produced by a gold 
ground, enriched by delicate painting, and 
contrasted by lines of deep blue in the mould- 
ings surrounding the panels. We should like 
to know if the original work has the blue so 
strong an ultramarine. Nos. 133, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8 are interesting studies of Eastern decora- 
tive inlaid and painted work at Damascus and 
Cairo, by the same hand. They bear the evi- 
dence of care and truth, and the colours are 
as remarkable for their delicacy as the designs 
for their intricacy. Nos. 138, 9, and 140 are 
equally interesting and careful studies of the 
same class in a still more remote field—that 
of India—by Mr. Emerson. He gives us 
therein a clear notion of the detail and effect 
of the wondrous floral inlays of the Taj Mahal. 
No. 132 is an important drawing by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, showing his design for proposed 
sculpure and incised decoration of the narthex 
of S. Peter's Church, Vauxhall. Mr. Pearson 
deserves all credit for the endeavour to intro- 
duce art of such character amid plain brick- 
werk, and the suggestions for the designs are 
good, but they would need to be entrusted to 
able hands to execute, and, indeed, to be 
re-cast. We cannot but question whether 
the incised band above the arches is not on too 
small a scale in itself, compared, for instance, 
with the bricks, which are as long as some of 
the figures ; nor do we like the restlessness 
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of effect produced by this band, or frieze, 
interfering with and interfered by the several 
arch and window-heads, and should have pre- 
ferred a belt of sculpture carried in a line with 
the subjects in the three tympana of the 
western doorway. Drawing No. 141 is one 
that calls for notice ; itis a part of a design for 
decoration of vestibule of No. 14, Fitzroy- 
square, the residence of Mr. Robert W. Edis, 
by H. S. Marks. Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture aré represented associated as three 
female figures in a group, and Poetry and 
Music but slightly separated, one on either 
side, with a vase holding a flowering shrub 
between each of these and the triple group in 
the midst. They each bear the insignia of 
their craft, and are dressed in flowing robes 
of sober colour, and the background is divided 
into four horizontal bands of quiet and retir- 
ing tints, various in width, and representing 
a dado against thesky. We hail this attempt 
at the improvement of the interior of our 
dwellings, both at the hands of the artist and 
the architect. No. 142,Sketch for Sculpture, 
Islip Reredos, Messrs. Slater and Carpenter, 
architects, exhibited by D. Bell and Almond, 
with Nos. 127, 8 and 9, designs for painted 
windows by the same artists, are in that con- 
ventional style of manufactured art which is 
too common. The figures look as if they would 
be full of affectation had they any brains for 
such ideas to enter, but, studied apparently 
from dressed dolls, we are willing to acquit 
them of all malice prepense. No. 144, Art tiles, 
and 145, Sketches for Glass, are exhibited 
under the name of G. E. Cook. We believe 
they are executed by him from cartoons from 
artists whose names should be given ; they are 
very charming, and therefore the more reason 
to give full credit to whomsoever the credit of 
the various portions of the work is due. 

Of another painted or inlaid panel of 
porcelain, No. 147, designed for the Society of 
Decorative Arts, by J. Moyr Smith, we are 
glad to be able to speak well after what we 
have had to say of other of that gentleman’s 
works. It is somewhat too imitative of lead 
glazing, and the birds are evident copies of 
Japanese drawings, but it shows that Mr. 
Smith can do good work when he condescends 
to be simple, but when he will not, as in No. 
148, sketch for wall decoration in flat tints, 
subject, Ode to Melancholy, he simply sets our 
teeth on edge. We turn back to No. 143, an 
old friend, Dromore Castle wall decoration, 
by E. W. Godwin, with intense satisfaction, 
its quiet refinement continuing to grow upon 
us. We feel we could live in such rooms with 
satisfaction. A screen in the middle of the 
large gallery bears six large drawings of 
furniture and decoration, by Owen Jones, 
executed by Messrs. Jackson and Graham. 
These are more to the present taste of the 
world, full, of course, of a certain facility of 
design and a certain harmony of effect, but 
yet lamentable and elaborate perpetrations of 
the most ordinary upholsterer’s type. Nor 
can we even rest content with the colouring of 
some of the drawings, in which raspberry-jam, 
tinted panels surmount an orange-brown 
dado, and are surmounted by pink, drab, and 
blue in the cornice. We see here costliness 
without art, and deeply regret the result. 

To“ Works of Sculpture,” by R. L. Boulton, 
of Cheltenham, we primarily object with refer- 
ence to this name he gives them—the more 
modest title of woodcarver, assumed by Mr. J. 
Knox, who seuds a figure of S. Peter, exe- 
cuted in wainscoat oak, is farmore suitable 
to this class of work. When recommended to 
us as the meritorious attempts of working men 
we are disposed to criticise them leniently. 
It is well that our humbler carvers should 
strive their best to raise the tone of their work, 
and their ordinary foliage carving will doubt- 
lecs be all the better for the practice of carv- 
ing the figure occasionally ; but sculpture 
such figures are not, and we protest against a 
contrary assumption, the more because we 
regret that many of our leading architects 
seem quite disposed to rest content with such 
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carving instead of art in their works — witness 
the pulpit in Westminster Abbey, and the 


cross between puppies and lion-whelps which 
bark at the base of the Westminster column. 
If we are to have figures at all, let them have 
the usual number and position of the joints in 
the human figure, and though clothed, we 
seek to see that there are limbs beneath the 
folds of the drapery, and that the drapery 
falls according to the laws of nature, and that 
the pattern of the dress is after some con- 
ceivable model. We have yet to learn— 
perhaps we are inquisitive to ask—something 
about those of the angels about to decorate 
the church of Creach Grange, near Wareham, 
in Dorsetshire. 

No. 231 is a cartoon of the Crucifixion, 
drawn by Mr. Ridley, for EH. EH. Cooke, Esq., 
which is effective and clever, and of a different 
stamp of art, far more promising for the 
future. 

We have now completed our review of this 
exhibition, with the exception of two or three 
of the screens which’contaip the year’s sketches 
of the Architectural Association Class of De- 
sign and some interesting photographs which 
have been sent over by some architects in 
France. Another screen is also creditably 
filled with the plates of the Architectural 
Association Sketch-book, of which we have 
previously reviewed several numbers. 
—<j—_—_ 

THEORY OF THE ARTS. 

(Continued from page 447, Vol. XVIUL) 

OMAN sculpture as a representative art 
was considerably influenced by the 
sensual and degrading character of the gross 
pantheism that prevailed. But besides this 
influence, there was the national taste for 
the baver appetites and qualities of humanity. 
The noble attributes so prized and encour- 
aged by the Greeks in their public contests, 
and the innocent objects of rivalry of the 
Olympie games, ceased to have any pleasure 
for the cloyed Romans, satiated with warlike 
amusements. The sculpture naturally reflected 
those passions and distortions of the mind 
and body which express such emotions ; and 
in the last days of the Republic the art sunk 
rapidly, notwithstanding the exertions of 
Augustus to revive it. It is well to note this 
retrogression in art and the causes which con- 
tributed towards it. It seems the first 
declension of art of which we have record ; 
and every student of Roman history can 
tolerably well learn the reasons which led to 
it. In Greece every artist was respected ; 
Socrates pronounced them the only wise 
men, and other eminent philosophers and 
statesmen took lessons of art and paid 
especial honour to artists. Their great 
artists were also maintained at public ex- 
pense, as, for example, Polygnotus, the cele- 
brated monumental painter. How different 
among the Romans! ‘They were, among 
them, state tools, comparatively speaking. 
There was no commonwealth of genius 
and talent. Nor can we say even that 
in England such an honourable position 
is awarded to artists, who now frequently 
depend on the caprice of individuals. Under 
the Roman sway, there was a suspension of 
the better emotions and faculties of the mind, 
its loss of individual freedom, and its slavish 
subjection to state functionaries. Hence the 
individual was but a mere unit, existing for 
the State, not the State for him, as in Greece. 
In every respect there is a wonderful contrast 
between Greek and Roman tastes, Thus, in 
the Greek tragedy, suffering was ideal and 
ministrative to the soul, not, as in Rome, real 
torture and blood, to delight a depraved ape- 
lite. Roman literature, too, was of the same 
class, realistic and reflective of the loose 
morals and tastes of the age ; the best authors 
were but imitators of Greek authors. Of the 
higher conceptive power the Romans had 
little or none ; they were more perceptive and 
dictatorial by reason of the very subjection 
under which they existed. 
All: these peculiarities of physique and 


mental character were reflected in the arts ; 
thus Architecture was stern, stately, dig- 
nified, triumphant ; sculpture expressed the 
same spirit, it gloried as being representative 
of victories, of exhibitions, of animal cou- 
rage, suffering—brute force rather than intel- 
lectual power. Again, let° us look at the 
efforts of the Romans to add to their prede- 
cessors’ work, We find, for instance, multi- 
plichtion instead of invention—the different 
orders, for example, piled one over the other ; 
we observe, too, their modifications of the 
three Greek orders, the Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and their own supplemental order, the 
Composite, combined of the elements of the 
two last. Again, in the Composite Arcade, 
they combined the Greek entablature and the 
arch. Hence their power of combination 
and adaptation was greater than their inven- 
tive faculties, or that nice discrimination, 
adjustment, and gradation of parts which we 
find in the construction of the Grecian 
temples. But their adaptation was slow in 
progress. In the case of the Composite 
Arcade, the Greek columnar trabeation was for 
a long time merely a mask placed in front of 
the arcade. In course of time the entabla- 
ture yielded to the arched construction, and 
the first step was to cut away the inter- 
columnar bit of entablature, only leaving 
pieces over the columns for the springing of 
the arches. This double capital was at last 
superseded by springing the arches directly 
from the column or pier, thus, at last, arriving 
at the pure system of arcuation as a distinct 
method of construction. 

Restless for conquest and dominion, the 
Romans devoted their best energies to military 
achievement and discipline, not, as with the 
Greeks, to the more leisurely and refined culti- 
vation of the arts of peace. All they did was 
thus more to add to the stores of their prede- 
cessors, and to attain sumptuousness and 
splendour for their own aggrandisement, 
than for the sake of real improvement or for 
the advancement of the arts. Yet one prin- 
ciple, the arch, was destined to work a great 
change and revolution in all subsequent archi- 
tecture ; and this expedient they used as much 
from the demands of their actual requirements 
as from any other motive. From the Pantheon 
to the beautiful domed decagonal temple of 
Minerva Medica, we have a series of examples 
suggestive at least, if not the very germs, of 
that constructive system which was destined 
to change the architecture of the West and 
East, and give it all that flexibility and adapta- 
tion, and that mastery over mere material, 
and its simple static conditions which so won- 
derfully strike us in the structures of the 
Middle Ages. The vaulted basilicas of the 
Romans, indeed, embraced all the chief con- 
structive points which the Gothic architects 
developed, though we shall mark an important 
change in the conceptive power or the ex- 
pression of the latter’s work. 

In the Hast we find Eastern fancy, combined 
with the practical and regular construction of 
the Romans, producing quite an original style, 
devoid of the academic rules of Vitruvius, 
while in the West the tendency was to develop 
the most practical features, regardless of the 
ostentation and regularity of Roman art. 

There was a mighty revolution in the modes 
of life, thought, and action when the dismem- 
berment of the Empire began—a moral change 
which everywhere exercised a marked influence 
upon art conception. The dawn of Monothe- 
ism itself shed a new light which was soon 
felt. The world had hitherto been under the 
dominion of two powers—a free imagination 
and an unfettered intellect, sometimes in 
strange reconciliation, and sometimes in vio- 
lent opposition, There was needed another 
force to balance them, to bring them to a just 
agreement. This was the moral power about 
to be inaugurated. In our next article we 
will show its influence upon Art, and conclude 
our historic sketch by a reference to modern 
art, G. H. G 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


HE buildings in which the Exhlbition of 1871 
will be held have been designed by Lieut.- 

Col. Scott, R.E., and are to be of a permanent 
character. Those persons familiar with the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens know the long ornamental 
arcades parallel with the Albert and Exhibition- 
roads, At the back of these arcades is a piece 
of waste ground, some 200ft. wide, extend- 
ing to the road. On these strips of land 
the two main exhibition buildings are to be 
built. At their northern ends, these main build- 
ings will be placed in communication with the 
conservatory of the Horticultural Gardens, 
and through it with the new Albert Hall of Arts 
(the grand promenade of which will be utilised 
for exhibition purposes, the educational collec- 
tion being placed therein) by covered approaches, 
which are being made upon the top of the 
arcades connecting them with the conservatory. 
The southern ends of the main buildings will com- 
municate with the permanent portion of the 
Exhibition building of 1862, which forms the 
southern boundary of the Horticultural Gar- 
dens. This building is now used for the exhibi- 
tion of objects in connection with the 
South Kensington Museum. By this means, the 
building will completely surround the gardens, to 
which the public will be admitted at certain 
times, and under special conditions which have 
yet to be decided upon. It is also proposed to 
connect this series of buildings with the South 
Kensington Museum, by means of a covered way 
under the Exhibition-road, end also in the same 
manner with the Metropolitan Railway. Between 
the outer walls of each of the two exhibition build- 
ings and the roads upon which they abut, there 
will still remain a long strip of waste ground, 
some 160ft. wide, which will allow of the build- 
ings being laterally extended at some future time. 

The length of the main buildings, on the ground 
floor at each side, will be 1100ft., on the upper 
floor at each side, 600ft. Their width throughout 
will be 30ft., and the height of the two floors 60ft. 
The level of such a length of building will be 
broken each side by four raised payillions or 
dwarf towers; four of these on either side of the 
north and south extremities, will be 35ft. wide, 
the two centre ones being 65ft. 

The ground floors of the building consist of a 
series of chambers, broken in equal lengths by 
the varying dimensions of the central portions, 
the light for which is obtained from large windows 
in the east and west sides of the respective build- 
ings, but there can, of course, be no windows inthe 
sides which adjoin and continue the present arcade 
walls, 

The lower story will be set aside for the exhi- 
bition of woollen fabrics, manufactures, tools, 
and machinery, The upper floor will be a repe- 
tition, on a smaller scale, of the picture-gallery of 
the Exhibition of 1862; the galleries will have 
no side windows, but will be lighted with a single 
centre ridge glass roof. The floor will be fire- 
proof, made on the Fox and Barret principle, of 
rolled iron girders filled in between with 1l0in. of 
concrete, and tiled on the upper surface. Pro- 
vision is made in the built girders for heating the 
buildings by means of hot-water pipes, and also 
for ventilation. These galleries, which are to be 
30ft. wide by 25ft. high, will be used exclusively 
for the exhibition of works of art and art-manu- 
factures, such as painting, bronzes, sculpture 
porcelain, decorative furniture, jewellery; in 
fact, every kind of artistic work, whether applied 
to objects of ornament or domestic use. 

On the side of the Albert and Exhibition 
roads, the buildings will not be excessively deco- 
rated. In the front overlooking the Horticultural 
Gardens, the greatest beauty of the new buildings 
will be seen. The arcades of the Horticultural 
Gardens which are only 12ft. wide, are being 
finished off entirely, and their massive stone 
capitals and cornices are being carved from 
designs by the South Kensington art-students. 
The arcades, which are at present only temporarily 
covered, are being roofed over in a solid and 
permanent manner, and will form a promenade 
on a level with the floor of the picture and art 
galleries of the upper saloons, with which they 
will communicate through wide doorway entrances. 
The side next the gardens will have a handsome 
terracotta balustrade, from which rise light orna- 
mental carved wood columns, supporting a trellis- 
work of iron running along the whole length and 
breadth of the walk. This trellis-work will be 
interwoven with vines and creepers. The balus- 
trade will contain vases filled with flowers, and a 
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pleasant view will be obtained over the whole 
extent of the gardens beneath. 

The buildings are in the Decorated Italian 
style, with mouldings, cornices, columns, and 
courses in buff-coloured terra-cotta ; the brick~ 
work being of the hard red Fareham bricks, so as 
to match the garden architecture, and harmonise 
with the new Museum buildings which are rising 
in front of them. The terra-cotta and red Fare- 
ham bricks are more durable against a London 
winter than even granite. The buildings alto- 
gether will accommodate 50,000 people. 


Se 
THE NEW ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


LTHOUGH so much has been said and 
. written with regard to Mr. Currey’s new hos- 

pital at Stangate being perfect, from a sanitary 
point of view, in plan and arrangement, the 
Medical Times and Gazette regrets to find the 
communicating corridors running the whole length 
of the building level with the ground and first 
floors are not constructed for that amount of 
isolation it had at first supposed. Our contempo- 
rary had imagined that the corridors were the con- 
necting links between the blocks, and that, in the 
event of erysipelas, fever, &c., appearing in a 
block, the windows and the corridor s would be 
taken out and the passage closed, so that the only 
communication would be by the underground 
passage in the basement. This, however, is not 
possible, for the whole of the space between the 
central corridor on the ground floor and that 
which forms a continuous screen at the back of 
the first floor is filled up by rooms for the out- 
patients, dispensary, &c. In each case the light 
will be very deficient, being for the most part 
borrowed from the corridors between which they 
are situated. In the terminal blocks only, or 
that for the contagious diseases proper, will it 
be possible to isolate the wards by cutting off 
these channels of communication, for there are no 
offices fitted into the space between the corridors 
leading to this block. ' 

Considerable progress has been made towards 
the completion of the exterior. The contractors 
expect to have the roofs completed and the scaf- 
folding down by the middle of July. Two of 
the blocks are in this forward state now; the 
stonework has been washed, and they present a 
very imposing appearance. Up to the present 
time scarcely any plasterers or carpenters have 
been at work. Very little progress has been 
made in fitting up the interior; the walls are 
just as bare as they were twelve months ago. 

According to the plans it is intended to have 
an open colonnade facing the river, linking toge- 
ther the front facets of each block, and forming 
the front beundary to the quadrangles. This our 
medical contemporary very much objects to—I1st, 
because it shuts out some of the light and air 
from the wards; 2nd, because it is purely orna- 
mental ; and 8rd, because the building would be 
dwarfed by it. The blocks would undoubtedly 
look more imposing by appearing in relief. Our 
contemporary is also surprised to find that it is 
intended to “ brick in” portions of the building 
which cannot be turned to account, and would 
rather have them left open as air shafts to assist 
in the ventilation. In some of these spaces water 
has been laid on, so that lavatories and water 
closets can be constructed, and there cannot be 
too many ofthese. Much has to be done before 
the building is complete, and the governors and 
staff may be congratulated if they get into their 
new building by the middle of next year. 


EE 
COMPETITIONS. 


BRADFORD CHURCH LirERsRY INSTITUTE.— 
The plans prepared by Messrs. Milnes and France, 
Mr. W. Gay, Messrs. Andrew, Son, and Pepper, 
and“Mr. 8. Ellis, architects, Bradford, in competi- 
tion for the proposed new buildings in North- 
parade for the above institute are now on view at 
the Church Institute, Albion-court, Bradford. 
The designs are all in the Gothic style, each dif- 
ferently treated. The house in Manor-row is not 
dealt with, the designers confining their plans to 
the space at the back of that edifice. 

THORNGATE FOOTBRIDGE, BARNARD CASTLE. 
—The committee for carrying out this work met 
last week, when the various designs submitted in 
competition were discussed, and, ultimately, the 
plan of Messrs, Nimmo and McNay, of London, 
was adopted, on condition that certain alterations 
and improvements in it can be made, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the engineers 
on the subject. 
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Hurynituye & Decoyation, 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORNAMENT AND 
COLOURIN THEIR APPLICATION TO HOUSE DECO- 
RATION. 

(Continued from page 468, Vol. XVIII.) 


DRAWING ROOM, in the usual accepta- 
tion of! the term, is substantially a 
lady’s room. It is there she presides and 
reigns supreme as mistress of the mansion 
and queen of her company. As a ruie, she 
fills it with articles of bijouterie and knick- 
knacks—articles which ladies of taste are sure 
to admire. Rare cabinets, beautiful and ex- 
quisite receptacles for everything and for 
nothing ; shells, mounted in gold and ormolu, 
&c.; easy chairs, couches, ottomans, and 
every appliance for elegant comfort and cosy 
chat. The style of its decorations should be 
in accordance with its general aspect when in 
use—light, cheerful, and rich. 

The ceiling, if it is a moderately-sized room 
and not enriched with ornament in relief, 
may be tintedcream colour. A stile may be 
added next to the cornice, five, six, or eight 
inches wide, according to the size of the 
room, which may be tinted of a warm grey; 
an ornament may be stencilled at each corner, 
and a smaller one in the centre of each side, 
between corner and corner, and connected by 
lines either broken and stencilled, or run con- 
tinuous with a fitch or flat hoghair brush. 

It is necessary to use caution in the choice 
and size of the ornaments, used—caution as 
to the style, so that it may be in accordance 
with the architecture of the house, and as to 
size, so that the ornament shall not be either 
too large or too small for the room. Many 
gross mistakes are made in this respect. We 
often see ornaments on ceilings which are only 
fitted to adorn furniture, and which are 
utterly lost on a ceiling, and in other cases 
We may see ornaments put upon a ceiling ten 
or twelve feet high large enough for one 
twenty-five feet high, and of proportionate 
dimensions. This either proceeds from want of 
judgment or paucity of design, or, perhaps, 
what is quite as likely, from the fact that the 
decorator has the particular design by him ready 
cut, and therefore does not care to put himself 
to the expense and trouble of designing and 
cutting another, We know several cases where 
the decorator has a stock of stencil patterns, 
which he uses on all occasions, both in large 
and small rooms, suitable or not, and he takes 
care to cut new ones from them before the old 
ones are worn out—a profitable practice enough, 
but not very creditable or praiseworthy in the 
decorator—a practice ‘we would wish to see 
abolished, as it has a downward tencency, re- 
pressing all invention and originality. 

In the designing and connection of the 
corners and centre ornaments, care should be 
taken to cause the lines to flow out of the 
corners and forma part of them. A broad 
line and a fine line look better than a single 
line, or than two of the same width, either fine 
or broad. They may be either broken lines 
with stripes or dots, or interlace one with the 
other. Their colour, or the tints named above, 
may be, for the broad line, a dull warm gold 
or golden brown ; the fine line may be either 
a tint made from vermilion and white, or a 
reddish mauve. The broad line should not be 
more than three-quarters of an inch broad on a 
ceiling of ordinary height, and the fine line 
about one-eighth, The ornaments may be 
done in two or three tints, as may be desirable. 
The larger portion, when the ornament will 
admit, such as a conventional leaf, may be 
stencilled from the top to the base with two, 
three, or four colours blending one into the 
other, or, in stencilling, the half of the leaf 
lengthways may be covered with a straight- 
edged slip of paper while one-half is coloured, 
then the stencilled half may be covered in the 
same manner, and the other half coloured, 
and so two shades of colour, forming light and 
shade, may be got on the same leaf or orna- 


ment. Many good effects may be thus got 
by very simple means. The cornice, whether 
plain mouldings or enriched, should be coloured 
with tints of cream colour and white on the 
projecting members, and tints of warm grey 
of different degrees of tone in the _ coves, 
quirks, and backgrounds, with suitable tints 
of red or pink on the under sides or fillets 
against the darkest grey tints. This causes 
the grey to look warm, and if the whole is 
properly balanced, the one colour will blend 
with the other, and the effect will be a 
sort of bloom of colour, equalised and toned 
to perfect harmony. The enrichments may be 
etched and gilt. A beautiful effect may be got 
by the judicious use of three colours of gold in 
conjunction with colour, namely, regular deep 
gold, middle shade, and lemon gold. The 
difference in shade of colour depends, of course, 
upon the amount of alloy in each—and it 
should be understood that the lighest colour 
has the most silver in it, therefore is the most 
likely to tarnish when exposed to contact with | 
the atmosphere, especially on outside work, 
and it should therefore be well sized before 
being left for a finish. There is only a cer- 
tain class or style of architectural ornament 
that will bear etching with advantage, | 
although we see all sorts indiscriminately 
etched. The Corinthian capital, and many of | 
the Greek, Italian, and Roman ornaments — 
may be etched, but a very large proportion of , 
architectural enrichments cannot be so treated, | 
and it is wholly out of place on Gothic orna- 
ment. We therefore, as a rule, prefer parcel 
gilding, and those parts should always be 
selected for gilding which receive and reflect 
the light best; rounded projections, beads, 
and hollows, for instance. Flat surfaces seldom 
reflect the light, and when they do not the 
gold looks almost black. When only part of 
an ornament is gilt, the rest of it should be of 
a cream or gold colour, or other tone of 
yellow, as these tints blend with the gold, 
and we thus avoid an abrupt line. | 


The walls may be done in several ways : 
when the room is large enough, a good style 
is to divide each wall into proportional panels, 
with stiles and pilasters, and gold mouldings. 
The centre panel on each wall may be filled 
with a mirror of the same dimension, and 
finished in the same manner as the other 
panels. Much care is required in the selec- 
tion of glass for this purpose, especially in 
cases where two glasses are exactly opposite 
each other ; for if they are not perfectly level 
and equal in surface, tley distort everything 
in the room; the cornices of the room and door- 
ways will appear crooked, broken, and falling 
down, and as there is a double reflection, which 
causes, as it were, an endless vista of rooms, 
the distortion is multiplied eachtime, but if, 
the mirrors are good andtrue, the effect pro- 
duced is excellent. The panels and pilasters 
should be enclosed with two mouldings, or 
rather a mould and bead, the outside one 
about one inch wide, more or less, according 
to the size of room, either with or without cor- 
ner pieces. The second or inner bead, about 
half aninch wide, should be placed about three 
or four inches apart from the outside moulding. 
We thus get space for three tints of colour. 
The panels may be of a light warm reddish 
grey tone ; the three inches space between the 
mouldings may be light pink, and the style 
cream colour, or the pink and cream colour 
maybe renewed. ‘The panel colour is admira- 
bly adapted for the display of gold-framed 
water colours or engravings. The pilasters may 
be painted with arabesques of good design, on 
a cream colour ground. These should never 
be attempted except they can be well and care- 
fully- done, and they should always have a 
meaning, It is a senseless practice to paint a 
pretentious style of ornament, and when asked 
as to its meaning, to be told ‘‘ Oh! it is anor- 
nament, that is all!” The ornaments of a 
dining room should have some reference to the 
purpose for which it is used—fruit, game, 
implements of the chase, more especially of 
those animals which are used forfood, &c. In 


the drawing room, we may have the seasons 
represented by the aid of flowers, birds, butter- 
flies, &c. The wild flowers of the months are 
a very suitable decoration, unpretentious, and 
well adapted for arrangement. Large masses 
of flowers are objectionable. Coloured orna- 
ment, enclosing medallions, either of the sea- 
sons or classic heads, is alsoa good style. A 
less pretentious style of treatment is to put 
each wall or side of the room into one panel, 
with gold mouldings, as before, but in this case 
each panel should have a centre ornament of 
a proportionate size, placed exactly in the 
middle of the top lines of mouldings, in order 
to give elevation, and break the long straight 
line, which is always objectionable. ‘The form 
of these and of the corner ornaments must 
be determined by the style of theroom. ‘The 
centre of panel may, in this case, be either 
tinted or filled in with a suitable diaper pattern 
paper. If paper is used we prefer that there 
should not be any of the so-called gold in the 
pattern, but when the gold patterns are used 
for this purpose they should be chosen of as 
quiet and undemonstrative a pattern as possible. 
There is a variety of drawing-room papers of 
recent introduction in which the gold is em- 
bossed, and, almost without exception, these 
patterns are of that spotty character we have 
before had occasion to condemn. These goods 
are very beautiful to look at in the piece, but 
there is a ‘‘dot and carry one” character 
about them we do not like, and after all the 


gold is but a delusion and a snare, for they 


will not stand—at all events we have not yet 
seen any of the gilt papers that will not 
tarnish, and even in the most favourable 
situations they will begin to fade or go black 
in twelve menths after being hung. The 
colour of the stiles of the room will depend 
upon that of the paper of the panel. 
A simple and inexpensive manner of treating 
a drawing room is to colour the walls of some 
light pleasing tint in distemper, then decorate 


| with a floral border round the top part of 


the wall about 6in. wide, enclosed in 
simple gold beads, and forming a frieze; a 
narrow ornamental border in one colour may 
also be put round the bottom of the wall 
about 6in. from the skirting. Many paper 
hangers make a practice of running borders, 
and even gold mouldings round the door 
architraves and round the chimney piece ; this 
isa vulgar practice, something in the paper- 
trunk style of business, and should be avoided. 
Many suitable arrangements of borders are 
manufactured by the paper stainer, and if 
good taste is exercised in the choice of colour, 
an excellent effect may be obtained at a 
slight cost, and we have found in our ex- 
perience that it is not always the most ex- 
pensive work which looks the best. 


(To be continued.) 
a. - e  NS E 


THE PROPOSED NEW MID-LONDON 
ROAD AND RAILWAY. 


HE means of communication between the 
East and West ends of London, by road and 
rail, are by no means inadequate or inconvenient. 
The two great lines of thoroughfare—Holborn 
and the Strand—and their continuations, and the 
metropolitan system of underground communica- 
tion, are at present tolerably equal to the public 
want. With regard to the North-Western and 
Central portions of the metropolis, the case is 
altogether different. There are no good roads 
between the three great trunk lines of the Euston- 
road, Oxford-street, and Holborn, and the Strand 
and Fleet-street, except Portland-place and 
Regent-street, and Farringdon-road and street— 
both circuitous, and ata considerable distance from 
each other. Means of communication by rail are 
still worse. ‘The Northern districts are practi- 
cally isolated from the Southern and South- 
Western. 

A project is now on foot, and has been sub- 
mitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
having for its object the constructing a railway 
extending in a north-west direction to the 
point where the Hampstead, Kentish Town, and 
Camden-roads join, connecting the North-Western 
Railway at Euston-square with the South-Hastern 
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at Waterloo Junction, as 
shown on the plan which 
we give. This line would 
pass under Southampton- 
row, Holborn, the west side 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Clare- 
market, Wych-street, Holy- 
well-street, and the Strand, 
and crossing the river at 
the point shownby a new 
bridge, which need not ne- 
cessarily be a standing dis- 
grace to railway engineers, 
as are the Cannon-street and 
Charing-cross bridges, This 
scheme, as its promoters 
point out, affords a good 
opportunity for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to 
co-operate with them in the 
construction of two short 
sections of road, 60ft. wide 
—viz., from Southampton- 
row through Little Turn- 
stile, to the north-west cor- 
ner of Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
(not = Lincoln’s-inn-sguare, 
as erroneously stated by two 
contemporaries), and from 
the south-west corner of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields tothe Strand 
thus affording direct com- 
munication between Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Kentish 
Town, and Holloway, and 
the Thames Embankment. 
A minor, but still important, 
improvement might be ef- 
fected at the same time 
by opening up a direct ac- 
cess to Vernon-place trom 
Theobald’s-road. 

The promoters have de- 
termined to connect the new 
nlie with the South-Eastern, 
at Waterloo Junction, rather 
than at Charing-cross, be- 
cause of the comparatively 
immense cost which the 
route to the latter station 
would entail; and algo be- 
cause of the consequent ne- 
cessary widening of the 
Charing-cross bridge, very 
undesirable on manygrounds 
The route adopted, more- 
over, is so direct that it is 
only a few chains longer 
than if it took its course 
down the Hampstead and 
Tottenham - court - roads, 
through Leicester-square, to 
Charing-cross, The gradi- 
ents of the proposed line are 
of the first class, the 
steepest being 1 ‘in 114, 
except ashortrise of 1 in 
40 into Euston Station— 
such a rise at that point 
being rather an advantage, 
than otherwise, as it will fa- 
Cilitate the stopping and 
starting of trains. Another 
great ;« int is that although 
the line is entirely under- 
ground, no disturbance of 
the streets will be necessary 
from Euston-square to the 
south side of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, owing to the great 
depth at which the railway 
will be constructed. 

Testimony has been al- 
ready borne by Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Street to the facili- 
ties of access to the site of 
the New Law Courts which 
such a street would afford, 
The gross cost of the pur- 
chase of the prope.ty neces- 
sary to be acquired for con- 
Structing the new road, 
from Vernon-place, South- 
ampton-row, to the Strand, 
as well as the contemplated 
improvement at Theobald’s- 
oad, is estimated at 
£500,000. The sale of 
Surplus property would con- 


siderably “redace this sum, and the promoters 
of the Mid London Railway Company, offer 
to share with the*Board, the nett cost of the 
new street.’ ‘The proposal is one not likely to be 
made again, and we think the Board might fairly 
support the scheme, both in the interest of the 
general public, and of the ratepayers, at whose 
cost, at some time, some such road must be 
made. 


—=>-__ 


KEEPER’S LODGE AT KIRTLINGTON 
PARK, OXON, 


NE of our illustrations this week represents 
a keeper’s lodge at Kirtlington Park, Oxon, 
built for Sir Henry W. Dashwood from designs 
supplied by Mr. William Wilkinson, architect, _ 
Oxford. The wallsare of stone, and are lined in- 
side with brick. The roof is covered with blue 
slates. The cost of the lodge was about £350, 


—<j— 
WHITE COLNE CHURCH, ESSEX, 


(Q" of our illustrations this week represents 
the church of St. Andrew, White Colne, 
Essex, before and after restoration, The walls 
of this church, in 1869, were entirely covered 
with a thick coating of plaster, all the stonework 
of the windows was decayed, wood mullions and 
tracery of the ‘Churchwardens’ Gothic ”’ era in 
one or two instances doing duty for the stone 
originals, In the interior, both roofs had false 
plaster ceilings, and whitewash reigned omnipo- 
tent everywhere. High pews and a western gal- 
lery made the small church appear still smaller 
and ;a “ three-decker,” with sounding board, 
contributed not a little to this effect. The pre- 
vailing style of this church is Late Decorated, 
but in removing the plastering, blocked up Nor- 
man windows, of early date, showed that the 
church was of still earlier foundation. The work 
of restoration was commenced in August last, 
and is now completed. The illustration suffices 
to show how the restoration has affected the 
exterior of the building; no further description, 
therefore, is necessary. Inthe interior, on the re- 
moval of the plaster ceilings, both roofs were 
found perfectly sound (of the trussed rafter con- 
struction), and were accordingly carefully restored. 
Owing to the use of a sort of soft stone called 
“clunch,” the decay of the mullions and tracery 
of the windows has necessitated their being re- 
placed with new stone in most instances, but with 
one exception, the new windows are exact repro- 
ductions of the old ones, A stained glass window, 
by Ward and Hughes, has been placed in the 
tower, to the memory of the former vicar, plain 
quarry glazing,‘with coloured borders, being used 
for the remaining windows in the church. Open 
seats have taken the place of the high pews. 
Proper choir accommodation hag been provided in 
the chancel. The old Elizabethan pulpit has 
been taken down from its high pedestal, and is 
now fain to content itself on a more modest 
moulded stone base. A new font has been given 
by the parishioners, and Minton tiles have been 
laid in the nave, chancel, and tower. The work 
of restoration has been exceedingly well carried 
out by, Mr. T. Rogers, of Earls Colne, builder, 
under the superintendence and according to 
the plans of the architect, Charles J. Moxon, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 48, Albany-street, London. 
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THE DomE oF §. PerEr’s.—A curious in- 
stance of the way in which observation fails to 
remark familiar sights has recently come to light 
in Rome. Everybody knows that, while the dome 
of 8. Peter’s is the work of Michael Angelo, the 
rest of the building is from the design of Carlo 
Maderuo ; but though thousands have gazed at 
at the wonderful church, it was only the other 
day that a French traveller observed that the 
middle point of the dome and that of the portico 
do not coincide. The difference between them 
is nearly 5 ft.,and must, according the Atheneum, 
be due either to an original defect in construction, 
or to subsequent inclination of the axis of part of 
the building. 

StoKE NEWINGTON GREEN.—The Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have under consideration the improve- 
ment of this green. There are many literary 
and historical associations connected with the 
place. The house in which the late Samuel 
Rogers, author of the “Pleasures of Memory,” 
was born is still in existence there. Itis in con- 
templation to erect by subscription a statue of 
De Foe, who was educated and afterwards re- 
sided at Newington-green, 
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BRIEF CHAPTERS ON BRITISH 
CARPENTRY. 


By Tuomas Morris. 
(Continued from page 478, Vol. XVII) 


ROM aroyal and stately example, highly 
embellished, and carrying Decorative art 
to a perfectly dramatic extent, a quality that 
was soon perceived and turned to account, 
though it may yet serve as a copious source of 
suggestion whenever a modern theatre has to 
be Gothically designed, we turn to a specimen 
of comparatively plain and humble character. 
Metropolitan skill and continental adaptations 
are exchanged for provincial simplicity and 
domestic forms. Yet both scenes were occa- 
sionally trodden by the same august per- 
sonages. 

In a quiet district on the deep clay lies the 
parish of Crowhurst, surrounded by Limps- 
field, Oxted, Tandridge, and Lingfield. It 
contains the further manors of Grove and 
Chellows, and Newland, but the population is 
small and the houses few. It is unnoticed in 
Domesday, but formed a distinct manor in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and was 
granted by John de Horne to the founder of 
the Gaynsford family, who was buried here in 
1450; and whose descendants long retained 
the ownership. The circumstances that con- 
nect Crowhurst with royal and historic events 
are perfectly natural. Anne Boleyn, or, ac- 
cording to her own subscription, Anna de 
Boullan, sprang from a race of London mer- 
chants, of whom the first was buried in S. 
Lawrence Pountney. Geoffrey Boleyn, Lord 
Mayor in 1457, bought Blickling Hall, Nor- 
folk, of Sir John Fastolf ; and Hever Castle, 
Kent, of the Cobhams. Both these seats, and 
Rochford Hall, Essex, have been named as 
the birth-place of the Queen, but probability 
inclines to Blickling. The event would con- 
fer distinction on any place for “‘ there is no 
name in the annals of female royalty,” says 
her biographer, “‘ over which the enchantments 
of poetry and romance have cast such bewil- 
dering spells.” But though born elsewhere, it 
was at Hever Castle that Henry VIII. paid 
her the homage of his suit, in the happy time 
before contending parties became detractors, 
leaving no faithful representation of her 
moral character, as Holbein has done of her 
personal beauty. Taking a ride of twenty 
miles along— 

The rose-hung lanes of woody Kent. 


the King would sound a bugle as he reached 
a neighbouring hill, to give notice of his ap- 


HALL ROOF, CROWHURST PLACE. 
proach, and the spot is fixed in local tradition. 
The distance from Hever to Crowhurst being 
about four miles, it may be assumed that their 
respective occupants would be on terms of 
neighbourly intimacy, and one incident 
especially supports this view. Among the 
ladies of Anne’s retinue, was a fair young 
gentlewoman, ‘Mistress Gaynsford, beloved of 
a noble youth, George Zouch, who snatched a 
book from her hands. It wasa copy of Tindal’s 
translation of the Gospels that Anne had lent 
her, and as it could only be recovered by the 
King’s intervention, he had an opportunity to 
make an examination that is supposed to have 
influenced his subsequent proceedings. Crow- 
hurst (a woodland name) lying en route from 
Eltham to Hever, it seems quite probable that 
the King should have been occasionally enter- 
tained here. His visits are, indeed, tradi- 
tionally attested by a double hedge of yew, in 
the planting of which his Majesty took part. 
Another circumstance I may mention, though 
it was probably not thought of at the time, is 


‘the fact that Sir John Gaynsford had been 


rm 


the husband of six wives, affording a singular 
prefigurement of the destiny awaiting the 
royal guest received with so much honour and 
welcome, Sir John, however, had twenty 
children, Henry only three. 

Crowhurst Place must have presented a 
good example of the Medieval mansions next 
in scale to the castle—viz., the moated manor 
house. The moat and wall, indeed, are still 
almost entire. The house was chiefly of 
timber in panels, and the roofs were covered 
with Horsham slates. There was a room, | 
about 14ft. square, handsomely fitted up, and , 
ornamented with armorial bearings painted 
on small boards. A larger parlour was splen- 
didly finished with a cornice of openwork, 
backed by a crimson ground. . The ceiling 
consisted of fluted girders and joists, painted 
blue, and studded with stars of gilt metal. 
The entrance-porch has been removed, but 
the ironwork of the latch, especially a plate 
of perforated work, with a backing of red 
Morocco leather, indicates the careful treat- 
ment of detail. The Hall was the chief apart- 
ment, and though greatly disfigured and dis- 
guised by the conversion of the building into 
a farmhouse, is still the feature of principal 
interest. The original timber roof remains, 
and is so perfect and substantial as to be 
capable of enduring for centuries to come. 
When Mr. Railton was engaged with the erec- 
tion of Lingfield Parsonage, it attracted his 
attention, and the accompanying illustration 
is based on the accurate particulars he ob- 


tained. As the inclosing walls were of timber, 
and incapable of resisting by mere weight the 
lateral thrust of a roof, while such expedients 
as we have seen at Nursted Court* would 
have curtailed the floor space to an inconve- 

nient degree, the safest, and, perhaps, on the 
balance of evils, the least artistically objec- 
tionable mode was adopted—namely, the in- 
troduction of across girder. Under somewhat 
similar circumstances, in the chapel of Croydon 
Palace (page 285, Vol. XVIII.), a decorative 
arch was formed under the girder and the upper 
part of the roof shut off by a ceiling, but at 
Crowhurst so great a sacrifice was inadmissible, 
and the cradle roof was determined on. Upon 
the wall-posts of the opposite sides is laid the 

strong cross girder, as something to build upon. 
At the greatest convenient distance from 
the centre, queen-posts are erected, and their 
pressure on the girder is relieved by curved 
struts reaching some way down the wall-posts. 

Principal rafters incline from the walls to- 

wards the centre, resting on the tops of the 
queens, but are only about two-thirds of the 

length that would reach the apex of the roof, 
being stoppedat that point by a level strut, 
under which is a connecting arch. From 
principal to principal extend massive purlins 
supporting the stout rafters, which are partly 
straight and partly curved, a mixture that 
gives considerable intricacy and richness to 
the work, without impairing its character as 
a piece of open carpentry. 

Imitation is the strongest proof of admira- 
tion. The grand original in Westminstez 
Hall was repeated at Beddington and at Lam- 
beth. Crosby Hall and Christ Church have 
been renewed in recent examples, and in the 
booking-office of the Midland Railway, St. 
Pancras, Mr. G. G. Scott has freely imitated 
some leading lines of Crowhurst. In the days 
of its perfection, when furnished with ap- 
pointments of country state—heraldic embla- 
zonments, stags’ antlers, hunting-horns, dog 
couples, and instruments for the chase, besides 
weapons and armour of more serious import, 
the hall must have had a striking effect, but 
the habits which had called such apartments 
into existence were in the last stage of transi- 
tion. The custom of dining here began to 
decline in the fourteenth century, and was 
far less generally observed in the sixteenth. 
In the ordinances of Eltham, A.D. 1526, it is 
stated that “sundrie noblemen and gentlemen 
and others doe muche delighte and use to dyne 
in cornersand secret places, not repayring to 
the Kinge’s chamber or hall.” 


* Sutton Courtenay Berks,may be also referred to 
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The Surveyor-General of Henry VIII. 
notes repairs to the “ Kynge’s dynyng chamber 
and the Queny’s dynyng chamber,” at the 
manor of Greenwich. Part of the hall was 
occasionally screened off for a dining room, or, 
its lofty proportions ceasing, a room was built 
above, and the upper classes at length en- 
tirely relinquished the ancient usage of dining 
with their retainers. Effectual State provisions 
for general domestic safety rendered the great 
hall of old times unnecessary, and its disuse 
closed one chief opening for artistic carpentry. 
But we have a splendid series of originals 
that ought to be preserved with no less care 
than would be bestowed on pictures by Ra- 
phael or Titian.” Our national pre-eminence 
in carpentry has been too long disregarded, 
and works whose interest will grow with time, 
are consequently permitted to disappear. “ In 
short,” says Mr. Street, ‘‘ just as we must give 
the palm to other countries when we examine 
the history of groined roofs executed in stone, 
so it is certain that we have had no worthy 
competitors in the science of building and 
ornamenting timber roofs.” Roofs do not, in- 
deed, exhaust the subject, but constitute a 
very important section of British carpentry. 

After an interval rendered necessary by en- 
gagements, I propose to resume these chap- 
ters. 

ie 


SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By WM. PARSLOW.* 


A’ architect’s specification is a good illustra- 

tion of what constitutes Science in Archi- 
tecture. In this paper I purpose dealing with 
some of the points that the carrying out of a 
specification suggests. 


FOUNDATIONS, DRAINS, AND BRICKWORK. 


The best foundation, as a general rule, is grow- 
ing sand, and the least number of settlements are 
usually observed to buildings upon this founda- 
tion, Rock, known to be solid, is equally good, 
but rock is often treacherous, such, for instance, 
as may be found about Litherland. Most of the 
houses in Litherland ‘Park are upon rock, and 
they have given seriously. Faults in the rock, 
holes, loose strata, or soft stone underneath may 
give, and if the rock does give, from any cause, 
the building receives a shock resulting in the 
usual defects of serious settlements. Growing 
sand will not give in this way; it has often a 
tendency to expand rather than to sink, and if it 
gives it does so but little, and that evenly, and 
does not hurt the structure upon it. 

For the same reasons that make rock doubtfal 
as a foundation, clay is more so; there may be, 
though hidden, whatare technically termed ravines, 
or other holes in the clay ; these cause the struc- 
ture to slip. If asolid bed can be assured, the 
architect may determine upon building without 
fear, but this is often impracticable. A thin bed 
of clay with rock underneath is a very treacher- 
ous foundation ; the clay is almost sure to move, 
and should be therefore excavated. Cracks in 
buildings do not always arise from settlements in 
the foundation, or defective work. All buildings 
have a tendency to settle and contract as the 
materials with which they have been built become 
dry. Brickwork, for instance, must contract and 
settle to some extent, and stone put into a build- 
ing fresh from the quarry is more or less wet, and 
will shrink in some degree while drying. This ac- 
counts for the open joints sometimes visible in new 
buildings ; these cannot be altogether avoided ; 
better that this appearance, which can be easily 
set right, should exist, than the stone be made so 
tight that it will snap when contraction begins 
and the materials dry. We require cills and steps 
to be bedded hollow for this reason, to provide for 
the results of contraction, 


DRAINAGE. 


Drains, where there is not much fall, are best 
of brick or of unglazed tiles; the idea that 
glazing improves drain tiles for all purposes is not 
correct. It was at first thought that the invention 
would cause the soil to pass easily through, but 
instead of that, experience proves that in flat 
drainage the soil clings to the glazing far more 
tenaciously than to the unglazed material. It 
may be accounted for in this way; the glazing 


*Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society. 


keeps the sides of the drain pipes very dry ; they 


are so impervious that water cannot be communi- 
cated from the outside ; and soil will cling to the 
dry article while it will fall from the wet one, or 
be easily removed by a slight flushing of the pipe. 
Unglazed pipes are generally wet when in use, 
because moisture from the outside earth soaks into 
them, and the moist surface thus presented to the 
soil keeps the whole in a favourable state for the 
removal of the soil when a slight flushing takes 
place. Brick drains are for the same reason much 
better than glazed stone ware. I have known 6in. 
drain tiles taken up in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, after having been laid but a year or 
two, and soil 2in. thick has been clinging to the 
sides all round, fast, like mortar, leaving but Qin. 
for water and other drainage to flow through ; 
such pipes must evidently soon become choked up, 
This instance occurred where the ground was flat. 
Brick or unglazed pipes should be used in such 
cases. Where there is a good fall glazed pipes 
may be used, as they are more durable. Within 
the last few years we have known drains laid 
about Liverpool of 18in. glazed pipes where there 
has not been much fall, and where the drains have 
often run 18ft. below the ground level ; these, it 
seems tome, are liable soon to choke from the 
cause named, and then how are they to be 
cleaned ? Flushing will not take the soil off ; it 
clings so fast to the smooth surface that forcible 
pressure is necessary, and at such a depth it is not 
safe for men to go down 18in. pipes. A good 
brick drain would cost very little more, and would 
answer better in every way. In such rocky 
ground as is to be found about Liverpool a cheaper 
drain than the glazed pipe might often be obtained 
by cutting an opening in the rock and covering 
it with flags, and this would answer every 
purpose. 

If drains are laid in running sand, it is better to 
set them in cement, then cover the joints with clay, 
as the sand will otherwise find its way into the 
drains before the cement is dry, and choke the 
pipes; by covering this cement with clay, the 
latter, which will not at once let the water soak 
through, becomes a covering to the cement long 
enough to let it harden, and though the clay will 
in time be washed away, it will then have done 
its work. 

In ordinary foundations, as generally under- 
stood, clay only is the best bedding for drains; 
there is no fear of the earth or growing sand 
getting into the pipes, and the clay allows them to 
yield to a pressure which might break them if set 
in cement ; of course, the danger of the pipes 
breaking, in case of an uneven pressure, when 
they are set with cement in running sand, still 
remains, but this is the less evil of the two, and 
must be borne, 

MORTAR. 


Mortar is better old than quite new; itis a 
mistake to specify,—< only new mortar is to be 
used.” It is with mortar as with clay for bricks, 
if clay is used for bricks after having been 
tempered but a short time, the result is apparent 
in inferior bricks ; they are brittle, and will not 
stand fire or weather, but if the clay is allowed to 
lie a long time it consolidates, works together, 
bonds, and makes tougher and more durable 
bricks ; :o if mortar is used while fresh, it is 
brittle, technically—short, the particles do not 
bind ; but if allowed to stand for some days, the 
particles work well into one another, the whole 
becomes tough and clammy; a great essential. 
When we try mortar, as architects, we like to feel 
it tough and clammy, but we cannot obtain this 
so wellif we require it fresh. The difference 
between modern and ancient usage may account 
for our modern mortar not being so good as that 
of the ancients: Our mortar is now, asa rule, 
used fresh ; in olden times it was frequently buried 
for twelve months before using. Mortar, though 
not used fresh, should be protected, according to 
the weather, and be kept moist ; it is injured if 
allowed to become so dry as to require remixing. 

It seems to mea belief is current that mill- 
made mortar is necessarily better than hand made. 
I cannot agree with this notion. We were told 
last meeting that in the building of concrete 
houses fine sand separates from the cement, does 
not bind, and that coarser material is better. We 
all know this to be the case with cement work, 
hence we specify gravel ; for the same reason sand 
in mortar will not bind so well with the lime if 
ground fine ina mill, but itis better for being 
coarse, while the bonding of the separate ingre- 
dients accomplished by the mill is, in hand-made 
mortar, better secured by capillary attraction when 
allowed to lie unused for a few days, The ancients 


or medixval builders, it is evident, did not use 
any mortar to correspond with our mill-made; if 
old buildings are examined, it will be found large 
particles of the ingredients still exist in the 
mortar, showing material very much like gravel 
has been mixed with the lime. Another reason 
why mill-made mortar does not in practice prove 
so good as hand-made is, the men at the pug mill 
will, however they are cautioned, throw in soft 
broken bricks and other refuse to grind up with 
the sand, and this refuse will not adhere so well 
to the lime as sharp sand or gravel. If men 
merely screen the sand for mortar they cannot 
adopt this practice. Mortar for pointing is now 
sometimes buried from force of circumstances : 
If too much is made the builder buries it, and 
never finds it worse for such treatment. Mortar 
for pointing should not have much burnt marble 
in it, asthe burning of the marble destroys its 
nature. Ground refuse from glass works is now 
very frequently used for pointing, and with great 
success. 
SmMoKY CHIMNEYS. 


It would be out of place here to attempt to 
deal with this evil in detail, I will simply allude 
to one principle’ only, apart from defective build- 
ing, and the numerous inventions.as remedies. It 
will invariably be found that chimneys have a ten- 
dency to smoke when at the side of a house where 
no building the same height adjoins. The space 
at the side of the house being sheltered, forms a 
vacuum, and as wind passes over the building, it - 
has a tendency to fall down and fill up this 
vacuum, and in so doing it rushes down the 
chimneys at that end of the house. This explains 
why such chimneys smoke during particular winds 
only. They do not smoke when the wind blows 
directly against them, but when it comes from an 
opposite quarter passing over the roof of the 
house. This, of course, suggests the necessity of 
making special preparations for all chimneys in 
such positions. A good curve to the flue will 
often prove sufficient. Chimneys smoke worse in 
Gothic houses, because the vacuums created are 
more numerous. In flat roofed houses, if the 
chimneys are in the middle of the roof there is 
not much fear of them smoking, 


MASONRY. 


The frequent failures in the use of Bath stone 
in and near Liverpool ; the utter want, as it has 
appeared to me, of its adaptability to our clime, 
has often attracted my attention, and I have tried 
to find out the reason why a stone of such 
pleasing appearance and so useful in working 
could not be more generally used by us. When 
in Bath, a short time ago, I had an opportunity 
of paying attention to the subject. I soon came 
to the conclusion that the cause of failures in the 
use of this stone in Liverpool exists mainly in 
applying to the wrong quarries for stone for out- 
side purposes. 

If we require a good stone for outside purposes, 
we should specify ‘‘ Box Ground,” or the “ Combe 
Down” stone. These are the most durable ; they 
work freely, and the former is considered equal to 
Portland stone in durability, while much cheaper. 
The Combe Down stone was used in the building 
of Bath Abbey; nearly 300 years have elapsed 
since this abbey was restored, and yet many of 
the mouldings are still perfect. The Combe Down 
stone is not equal, on the whole, to the Box 
Ground ;" for outside purposes it requires to be 
selected, but when selected gives great satisfac- 
tion ; the blocks are not so large as those of the 
Box Ground ; its texture is hard and coarse. 

The Box Ground is coarser and harder than 
any of the Bath stones, and while most sorts will 
go to pieces in frosty weather, this will stand the 
hardest frost. It may be safely used for any 
external work, plinths, copings or weatheriugs. 
Laying Bath stone on its proper bed has a great 
deal to do with its lasting well. This may always 
be determined by the thin black veins which run 
up the bed; they never run in the bed; and in 
some of the stone there are hard black veins 
termed lists or ribs ;_ these always run in the bed 
and neyer across. The Box Ground stone can be 
obtained in lengths of 12ft. 6in. or 14ft. Gin. ; the — 
blocks vary in size from 4 to 120ft. enbe. 

The Corsham Down stone is the best to specify 
for inside purposes. It has a beautiful warm 
colour, and looks more effective than any other ; 
while the other stones alluded to are very coarse, 
this is, on the contrary, of very fine texture, but 
durable and strong. It is free and easy to work, 
as, indeed, are all the Bath stones. It absorbs a 
great deal of water, and so in hard frost requires 
to be covered up, as it would burst if left exposed. 
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_ It is the most regular in quality of all, and 
considered the best of our English stones for 
internal work. Patches of dark blue or slate 
colour are sometimes found ; these portions work 
in with the rest for ornamental effects in chimney 
pieces, &c.; the stone is sounder where these 
patches exist. 

Another sort is the Farleigh Down stone, the 
principal feature of which is that the quarry 
contains two beds, the red bed and the white bed. 
This stone does not stand the weather well ; it is 
more easily worked than any of the others, but 
the appearance is not so pleasing as the Corsham; 
it dries out often in red patches, giving an 
appearance termed foxy. It isin great demand 
in the neighbourhood where quarried, because of 
its price and easy working, but has no advantages 
to offer for Liverpool. 


(Te be concluded next week.) 
SS SSS 


THE PERPLEXITIES OF BUILDING. 


ii ss guardians of the poor of Islington (says 

a local journal) have an unenviable hand- 
ful in their workhouse building at Holloway. 
From the beginning this undertaking has been a 
continuous round of perplexities and vexations, 
Building materials have been complained of, 
delays have given rise to constant expostulations, 
the architect (Mr. Burden) and the contractor 
(Mr. Nutt) have differed intermittently, the one 
fretful at the tardiness with which his cash 
advances have been made, andthe other hesita- 
ting t2 certify ; “ extras and omissions’ have been 
imported into the original plan to an extent 
which has nearly doubled the estimated cost of 
the building, and, finally, the time at which the 
building should have been completed and handed 
over to the guardians has long since passed, and 
the work is nothing like finished yet. At the 
meeting of the guardians on Friday last, Mr. 
Nutt attended and demanded the payment of an 
advance of £3,000, adding that he had only re- 
ceived £1,000 during the last fourteen weeks, 
whilst the reserve of £7,000 had been in the 
guardians’ hands for twelve months, and that he 
would not give up possession of the works until 
he was paid, This, one of the guardians inter- 
preted asa threat, and hinted that legal proceed- 
ings might follow. The contractor asseverates 
that he isa greatly ill-used man, and that he 
should have had the work completed long since 
if he had not been unduly interfered with. 


Oe 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


§ ha Council of the Birmingham Architectural 

Society invites pupils and assistants, under 
wenty-five years of age, in the offices of mem- 
bers of the Society, to send in sketches and 
drawings of interesting buildings, and other 
architectural | subjects, for which they will 
award the following premiums—namely, five 
guineas for the best, three guineas for the second 
best, and two guineas for the third best set of 
drawings, the merits of which will be determined 
by the Council of the Society. The subjects for 
sketching this year are portions of Aston Hall, 
and the Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton, 
the selection of which is left to the judgment of 
the student; the drawings to he plotted to a 
seale of six feet to one inch, with mouldings and 
ornamental details one-fourth real size; the 
sketches and measurements taken upon the spot 
to accompany the finished drawings; the draw- 
ings are to be in pencil, Indian ink, or sepia; 
the premiated drawings to become the property 
of the Society, all others will be returned to their 
authors ; the drawings to be distinguished by a 
motto or device, and a letter containing the 
author’s name, with a similar motto outside, to 
accompany them, which are to be delivered, free 
of expense, to the honorary secretary on or before 
the Ist day of December next. Students wishing 
to compete must send in their names to the hono- 
rary secretary by the lst day of August, of whom 
any further information can be obtained. 


a 


THE Sire or THE New Law Courts.—On 
Monday, in reply to Mr. W H. Smith, Mr. Ayrton 
Said, as far as he could judge, the excavations 
for the foundations of the new law courts would 
be made at such an early period that it would not 
be practical to make a thoroughfare for the tem- 
porary use of the public. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETIES. 


LINcoLN DrocrsAN ARCHITECTURAL So- 
CIETY.—The members of this association had a 
most successful annual meeting on the 16th and 
17th ult.at Boston. The proceedings commenced 
with Divine service at St. Botolph’s, Boston, after 
which a description of the church was given. The 
churches of 8. Leodegar’s, Wyberton ; S. Mary, 
Frampton Kirton ; SS. Peter and Paul, Algar 
Kirk; S. Mary’s, Sutton; SS. Peter and Paul, 
Wigtoft; S. Mary and Holy Rood, Donnington; §. 
Swithin’s Becker; and S. Mary’s, Swines- 
head, were then visited. The society’s dinner 
took place inthe Assembly Rooms on Friday 
evening. 

SUFFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETy.—On 
Thursday, the 24th ult., many of the members of 
this society, and their friends, paid a visit to 
several places of interest in the Mildenhall and 
Isleham district. The excursion was planned by 
Mr. Dewing, the secretary. Starting from Bury 
at 9 o’clock, Cavenham, Tuddenham, and Isle- 
ham churches, Isleham Priory, Wambhill, and 
Mildenhall Church, were visited. After inspect- 
ing a collection of antiquities, arranged for the 
occasion in the Working Men’s Institute, Milden- 
hall, the party returned to Bury. 


Huilding Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


ASHFORD.—The little village church of Ash- 
ford, Derbyshire, has recently (with the exception 
of the tower) been rebuilt. The old building 
possessed little architectural or antiquarian 
interest, and it was, besides, in so dilapidated a 
condition that reconstruction had become a work 
of necessity. The Tudor feeling in the old church 
has been maintained throughout the new work. The 
roofs are open-timbered, covered with tiles. The 
walls are of grey limestone, and for the windows, 
doors, and other parts, yellowish local sandstone 
is used. Messrs. Medland and Henry Taylor, of 
Manchester, are the architects, and the contract 
was taken by Mr. Joseph Brown, of Matlock- 
bridge. 

ASHTON.—The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel at Ashton was laid on Satur- 
day week. The building will be Gothic in style, 
and constructed of Staffordshire blue bricks, with 
stone dressings. Mr. Richard Oughton is the 
architect, and the work is to be carried out by 
local contractors. 

GoRLEston.—An effort is about to be made to 
restore this, one of the finest churches in Suffolk. 
The false ceilings in the north and south aisles 
are about to be removed; and the screen at pre- 
sent dividing the north and south aisles is to be 
taken away. 

IDLE.—On Saturday afternoon the foundation 
stone of a new Wesleyan chapel for Idle was laid 
by the Mayor of Leeds. The new place of wor- 
ship will be 76ft. long, 49ft. wide, 32ft. high, 
and will afford accommodation for 760 persons, 


having galleries all round. There will be at the! 


back of the chapel a large vestry or class room, 
besides a minister’s vestry. The style is Italian. 


The design has been prepared by Mr. Samuel } 


Hall Mill, between Ebchester and Lintz Green, on 
the Derwent Valley Railway. The edifice will 
be nearly cruciform, simple in construction, with 
round headed windows and doorways, and will be 
erected from plans drawn by Mr. J. Smith, archi- 
tect, Shotley Bridge. 

LYDEARD S. LAWRENCE.—The parish church 
of Lydeard S. Lawrence, near Taunton, which 
has been styled “The Cathedral of West Somer- 
set,” was reopened on Thursday week after 
restoration. The church consists of a chancel, 
nave, tower, north aisle, and north and south 
porches. The chancel and east window are of 
the Decorated period, and were built about 1350. 
In the chancel is a series of sedilia for the clergy, 
with a piscina of the same period. The nave, 
of Perpendicular character, was probably built 
about 1450, or a little later ; the north aisle later 
still. The tower and porches are very fine 
specimens of Perpendicular work. One of the 
special glories of the church is its magnificent 
Perpendicular woodwork, including a rood screen. 
The restoration was commenced in September 
last, under the direction of Mr. C. Giles, archi- 
tect, of Furnival’s-inn, London. New open roofs 
of stained deal, covered with slate, have been 
constructed ; the gallery in front of the west 
window removed, and the arcade dividing the 
nave and north aisle, having been thrust out of 
the upright by the weight of the old roofs, has 
been taken downand rebuilt, The many coats of 
limewash which covered the walls of the interior 
have been removed, and the stone tracery of the 
windows has been restored. Most of the old 
carved oak bench ends, and other woodwork, has 
been preserved and re-used, and new chancel stalls, 
reading desk, and altar rail provided, as also new 
reredos of Bath stone. Externally, the masonry 
has been repaired, but the tower and the two 
porches remain to be restored. The total cost has 
been £1400. Mr. S. Shewbrooks, of Taunton, 
was the contractor employed. 

MAIDENHEAD.~ The completion of S. Luke’s 
Church, Maidenhead, was consummated on Satur- 
day last by the dedication of the tower. The 
church is built in the Early English style of 
architecture, the materials being freestone, from 
Charlbury, Oxfordshire. The dressing is of Box 
eround Bath stone on the exterior, and Corsham 
Down stone in the interior. Mr. G. R. Clarke, of 
London, is the architect, and Mr.. Griffiths, of 
Eldersfield, Worcester, the builder, The tower 
aud a portion of the nave were not built when the 
church was consecrated, but the edifice has now 
been completed. The entire cost has been £3500. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—On Saturday ufternoon 
the foundation stone was laid of S, Paul’s Church, 
Middlesbrough. The church, which is to be an 
adaptation from the Middle Age Gothic, is de- 
signed by Mr. R. J. Johnson, architect,?of New- 
castle. It isto accommodate 700 persons and 
will cost about £4000. 

REFUSAL TO CONSECRATE A CHURCH.—A 
new church at West Derby, about three miles 
from Liverpool, which has just been erected at 
the expense of a Mrs. Reade, was to have been 
consecrated last week by the Bishop of Chester. 
It appears that the walls, roofs, and almost every 
other part of the church are most artistically 
decorated and covered with paintings of the 
Apostlesand other personages in Scripture history. 
The nave is divided from the chancel by a mag- 
nificent oak screen, richly painted in gold and 


Jackson, and was selected froma limited compe-| colours, while the roof and walls of the chancel 


tition. The building is estimated to cost £2600. 

KNow1e.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of the Nativity, Knowle, near Bridgwater, 
was laid on Saturday week. The style of architec- 
ture adopted is Byzantine, and the principalmate- 
rial employed will be brick, with coloured stone, 
marble, and tiles worked into the columns of the 
arches and the floor, ‘There will be a tower 92ft. 
high at the south west corner, and the building will 
comprise nave, aisle, and chancel. The nave and 
chancel will both be 30ft. wide, and the sanctuary 
will be partially lined with marble ; red Aberdeen 
granite will be used in the columns of the 
chancel. It is in contemplation to decorate the 
dome of the sanctuary with a picture of the 
“Last Judgment,” and to have other paintings 
and freestone bas-reliefs beneath the windows. 
The ceiling will be decorated in colours. The 
roof will be covered with Bridgwater tiles, and 
the spire with green Westmoreland slates. The 
cost will be £5000. Messrs. Ponton and Gough 
are the architects, and Mr. W. Brock is the con- 
tractor. 

LINTZ GREEN.—Last week the foundation 
stone of a Wesleyan chapel was laid at Black 


are still more elaborately decorated. The altar- 
piece consists of scenes from the Passion of our 
Lord, from His betrayal to the visit of the Marys 
to the Sepulchre. The Bishop, who visited the 
church a few days since with some of the local 
clergy, is said to have expressed his strong dis- 
approbation of these decorations as being out of 
place in such an edifice, more especially the altar- 
piece. He refuses to consecrate the church 
until that is removed, as well as several other 
portions of the decorations. It is stated that the 
donor of the church declines to permit any of the 
decorations to be removed, and threatens to resort 
to measures to enforce the consecration of the 
church asit is now decorated. The cost of the 
edifice amounts to £30,000,and it has been 
erected from designs furnished by Mr. G. F’. Bod- 
ley, architect, of Harley-street, London. 

S. Saviour’s CHURCH FOR THE DEAF AND 
Dums.—The foundation stone of a church, unique 
in its character, will be laid by the Prince of 
Wales on the 5th inst. The deprivation under 
which the deaf and dumb labour necessarily ex- 
cludes them from public instruction by the ordi- 
nary oral means, and the only effective way of 
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addressing them, either in sermons or lectures, is 
by the finger and sign langnage. The Association 
in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb provides twelve 
services and a lecture per week, which are greatly 
valued by the deaf and dumb, Tie Association 
deem it requisite that a proper place of meeting de- 
dicated to Divine worship should be provided. The 
Marquis of Westminster has given a site at the 
corner of Queen-street, Grosvenor-square, the 
frontage being inOxford-street, and the Committee 
have now about £3000 in hand, including £50 
fromthe Queen. The estimated expenseis not less 
than £5000, for which sum, besides the church, 
there will be provided a large room for lectures, 
evening classes, reading and recreation. The con 

templated residence for the chaplain will involve 
an additional outlay. 

THe CuHuRCH or ALL SAINTS, SURREY 
SquarE.—This new church was consecrated on 
Monday by the Bishop of London. The former 
church was destroyed by fire in April, 1869, and 
a new and greatly improved structure has now 
been erected in its place. Through liberal dona- 
tions a tower and spire of 116ft, and containing a 
fine deep-toned bell, have been added. The vestry 
has also been enlarged, and a powerful organ by 
Messrs. Bevington and Sons erected. The church 
is inthe Decorated Gothic style, and consists of a 


nave, north and south aisles, chancel (with side’ 


aisles for organ and vestry), and the tower and 
spire at the north-western end of the nave. Free 
sittings are provided for 800 persons. The builder 
is Mr. W. Downs, Southwark ; and the architect 
is Mr. R. Parris, of Kennington-road, Lambeth, 
The restoration of the church has cost £4900. 


BUILDINGS, 


BoLtTon.—The works in progress for the new 
Town Hall, Bolton, were inspected by the com- 
mittee last week. ‘he very slow progress which 
is at present being made was matter of comment, 
and the architects, Messrs. Hill and Woodhouse, 
were directed to adopt means of compelling the 
contractor to complete the works within the 
stipulated period. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—The Countess of Dudley 
laid the foundation stone ‘of the new Kiddermin- 
ster Infirmary on Tuesday. The architect is Mr. 
J. G. Bland, of Birmingham, and the builders, 
Messrs. Binnian and Sons, of Kidderminster. The 
contract is about £7000, and another £1000 is 
required for furniture, &c., in addition to £1000 
for site. 

THE New Mansion HovuskE Station.—The 
directors of the Metropolitan District Railway, at 
their Board meeting on Tuesday, decided to adopt 
the plans and recommendations of their engineer, 
Mr. Fowler, for their city station, The station 
will be at the junction of Queen Victoria-street 
and Cannon-street, with the entrance at the corner 
of Cannon-street, and in view of the Mansion- 
houseand the Royal Exchange. The contractors 
wil commence the work forthwith, and it is anti- 
cipated that the station (which will be called 
Mansion-house Station) will be completed and 
opened for traffic in the beginning of next year. 
It is intended on the opening of this station to 
run trains in each direction at least every three 
minutes. 

WHITECHAPEL.—New schools for the children 
of seamen and others, in connection with St. 
Paul’s, Dock-street, Whitechapel, were opened 
yesterday (Thursday) by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The new buildings consist of schools 
for an ayerage of 600 children, viz., 150 boys, 
150 girls, and 300 infants, with residences for 
master and mistresses. There is a covered 
recreation ground for the children. The schools 
are from a design by Messrs. Greatorex and Co., 
architects, and ‘the lowest of nine tenders was ac- 
cepted (that of Mr. Thomas Ennor) for £4890. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, asthere are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence.] 


—————<j>_—_ 

Recrrvep.—W. 0. C.—W. D.—W. H. Reed—S. Birkbeck 
—W.S.—H. and RB. Wallis—J. H.—G. BE. M.—R. G. and Co. 
—J. A.—K. J.—Rev. E. W. S.—W. S. V.—J. S.—S. and Co. 
—J. and B,—Inquirer. 

J. W.—The Index will be given next week. 

W.S.—With Mo. to folio 144, 

W. W. T.—-Apply to the Secretary of the Royal Institution 
of British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
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Correspondence, 
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PATENT VICTORIA STONE. 
(To the Editor of THE Buinping NEws.) 


Srr,—In reply to the letter which appeared in 
Tur BurtpiIne News of last week, I beg to say 
that Mr. Trickett is too well acquainted with 
stone not to know that its durability and value 
do not depend on its thickness. When our paving 
was first laid down in the Poultry Mr. Trickett 
prophesied that he would be called upon to take it 
up and lay down Yorkshirejstone in its place within 
amonth ; batnow from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
persons have walked over it, and I think any 
impartial person will say it has worn better than 
the picked specimen of Yorkshire stone which 
was laid down at the time to compare with it. 

Mr. Trickett says it will be expensive to take 
up our stone for repairing water-pipes, gas-pipes, 
&c., but if he made due inquiry he would find 
that it can be taken up and relaid as easily as 
York or any other stone ; and he altogether 
overlooks the fact that as we can cast our stone 
easily in any form, nothing would be easier than 
to make it in the shape of an inverted trough, to 
lay over gas-pipes, water-pipes, telegraph wires, 
&¢e., and that it would only be necessary to take 
up the single channel prepared for this purpose, 
without any disturbance to the rest of the pave- 
ment. Let him tell us what Yorkshire channels 
thus formed would cost. 

I will conclude by giving Mr. Trickett two 
challenges :—1. Mr. Trickett shall find a slab of 
Yorkshire stone, and we will find a piece of our 
stone ; they shall be rubbed against one another 
for 24 hours, and the thickness worn off each at 
the erd-of that time shall be measured. 2. We 
will produce a beam of stone made in accordance 
with our patents of any dimensions, and Mr. 
Trickett shall produce a piece of Yorkshire of the 
same dimensions, and we will guarantee our 
stone to bear at least double the weight-of his.— 
Tam, Sir, &c, (for the Victoria Stone Company), 

THE MANAGER. 


DECORATION AND IMITATION. 


Siz,—I cannot but admire the admirable skill 
with which your correspondent “J, R. W.”’ 
winds and twists and fences with the questions at 
issue. He has undertaken an impossible task— 
namely, to prove that inconsistency is consistent, 
and that John Ruskin, in saying one thing, means 
another, which latter I for one do not believe. 
However, with this part of his letter I can have 
nothing to do, but must refer the reader to the 
text, and leave him to judge. 

In the last paragraph he asks what I mean by 
the legitimate in decoration, and supposes that I 
mean legitimate as a synonym for the word 
beautiful. Now ‘‘J. R. W.” knows as well as I 
do that I did not mean anything of the sort, nor 
would any man of average intelligence interpret 
the sentence so. What I do mean is that all 
materials and processes used and recognised by 
precedent and-practice as being aids to decorative 
art become legitimate thereby: for instance, 
scaglioli is an imitation of marble universally 
acknowledged, admitted, and used by architects 
as a legitimate substitute for macble; conse- 
quently itisa legitimate aid to decora‘ive art. Itis 
in this sense, and this only, that I used the word 
legitimate.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., W.S. 


COMPETITIONS. 
S1z,—Competitions are not very plentiful just 


now, but of the few there are, I think two deserve 


notice, 

A premium of £25 is offered by the Burial 
Board of Guisbrough for designs for laying out 
land for a cemetery, and for the various buildings 
required. No instructions are issued, and a sum 
of 5s. is asked for the plan of site, so that if the 


applications are numerous, the competitors will ' 


pay some of the premium, and render the compe- 
tition a kind of architectural sweepstake. This 
is probably novel to most of your readers. 

Another competition—that for laying out the 
Camberwell Charity Estate—has just escaped 
becoming a disgrace to the Vestry, through the 
energy of a few members who stood up for 
justice, feeling that if it was intended from the 
first to give the premium to the surveyor to the 
charity, why have asked for designs, and why 
haye allowed the surveyor to compete ? 


The decision has been referred to an inde- 
pendent member of the profession, Mr. Pownal 5 
but still some of the vestrymen will try to do all 
they can for their first and only loveby sending with 
the surveyor’s competition drawings the plans . 
and reports prepared by him months before the 
competition. 

Should Mr. Pownall select any design other 
than No. 4 (well known from the first to be the 
surveyor’s) then I quite expect the premium will 
be paid to the author of that design, and the 
carrying out of the work will be entrusted to the 
charity surveyor ina similar way to the Walworth 
Common Estate competition, two years since.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., JUSTICE, 


Suteycommunication, 


QUESTIONS. 


[1883.J-STRENGTH OF GIRDERS.—Can any of your 
readers who are up in calculating strength of girders, &e., 
tell me if it is usual in usiug Hurst’s rules, to take 13 W, as is 
there stated, for beams fixed at both ends, when calculating 
strength of girders in ordinary floors, and whether in using 
girders with iron flitch, this rule of adding } W is to be used, 
as L observe that the use of the flitch adds 30 T to the first 
rule, but alters the constant from 8 to 2°5, so that the one 
girder without the flitch would work out, adding the 4 W for 
fixing, quite as strong as the one with a flitch ?—PuzZzLED. 


[1684.j—CONVENTS.—Would any of yonr readers kindly 
give me a little information respecting convents, their arrang- 
ments, &c.? I wish more particularly for particulars for 
convent according to Anglican Church,—A. L, 


[1885.]}—BALL ROOMS.—Can anyone tell me what is the 
pe space allowed for each person in a large ball room ?— 


[1886.]—-YELLOW LIGHT.—I wish to reduce the white 
light coming through ordinary glass windows into a large in- 
terior, and at same time to obiain yellow light. Under- 
standing that both objects can be obtained by a slight wash 
of colour, I should be obliged if some of your readers could 
inform me which paints are applicable for the purpose, and 
the proper method of application?—A. B. C. 


(1887.J—COLOURING TILES.—How can I colour red 
roofing tiles, alter they have been burnt, so as to give them a 
dark brown or blue colour, and to so fix the colour perma- 
nently, that it will not be affected by the rain?—A SuB- 
SCRIBER. 


(1S88.]—POLISHING PEBBLES.—Can any one inform 
me how to cut and polish pebbles?—W. Smiru, 


[1889.J—ARCHITECTS’ VOLUNTARY EXAMINATION, 
—Could any of your readers tell me if copies of the papers for 
the last examination are obtainable, and whom from?—PoPpit , 
ve, to the Secretary of the Institute, 9, Conduit-street, 


REPLIES. 


(1871.J—ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES.—The architect in this 
case has made a very wrong statement in saying that it is a 
usual and recognised practice in London for architects to re- 
ceive a commission from the contractors as well as the usual 
commission from the employer. It may be positively contra- 
dicted, and if the architect persist in it he should be called 
upon for proof of what he states. Would the employer pub- 
lish the name of the architect?—G. 8. B. 


__——— 


[1874.]-GLASS DRAWING BOARD (?) FRAME.—The 
apparatus alluded to consists of a wood frame. about the 


FIG.l 


Sn BS) 


size of a large drawing board, containing a panel of glass. 
British plate preferred, ag in Fig.1. This is fixed in a slop» 
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ing position before a window, a similar frame, covered with 
canvas or paper, being lowered thereon for the purpose of 
throwing all available light beneath the glass, as in Fig. 2. 
The drawing to be copied is pinned to the wood frame, with a 
sheet of clean paper over it in the time-honowed manner 
As may be readily imagined, the thinnest paper must he 
used ; and it is only possible to copy full size or large scale 
drawings by this method.—F, 


[1876.J—PLAN ARRANGEMENT OF STAIRS.—Of the 
multifarious methods in vogue, the appended is, in my opi- 
nion, most explicit :—The strong lines indicate the com- 
mencement and termination of the flights upon the level or 
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floor in question, and should be coloured so far as the strong 
lines extend, Steps overhead should never be dotted on a 
ground plan, more especially if they are over a gangway: the 
oe being to mistake them for steps on the ground floor 
evel.—F, 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Conisciirre.—The east window of Coniscliffe Church has 
just been filled with stained glass, The window is Early 
English in style, and it is divided into three compartments. 
In the central one is represented the Crucifixion, with 8, 
Mary and 8. John standing at either side of the Cross; in a 
space beneath is depicted the Last Supper; and the subjects 
in the side openings are the Agony in the Garden, the Be- 
trayal, Scourging, Wntombment, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion. The ground work is grisaille, on the best antique 

lass. The window has been designed and executed by Mr. 
aguley, of Newcastle, who has also executed a new painted 
reredos for the church. 

Hinton S. Mary.—The east wirdow of the parish church 
of Winton 8. Mary, Dorsetshire, has just been filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, as a memorial of 
the late Vicar, the Rev. C. J. Nicholl, The central subject is 
the Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary on one side and S. John 
on the other. 

Tur Lickry Memorrau, Winpow.—A very handsome 
memorial window has been erected by the parishioners in 
Holy Trinity Church, to the memory of the late Baroness 
Windsor, who died on the 9th of November last. The win- 
dow is a three-light one, erected over the altar, the subjects 
being Faith, Hope. and Charity, represented by emblemati- 
cal figures. It also bears the sacred monogram, the Alpha 
and Omega, the arms of the deceased lady, and other appro- 
priate devices. It has been supplied by Mr. Camm, of 
Smethwick, late principal designer to Messrs. Chance. 

AN ANnciIENT Winpdow.—Vhe stained glass window, pur- 
chased from the prior of Furness Abbey, at the dissolution of 

_ the monasteries, and removed to the parish church, Winder- 
mere, 335 years ago, has been removed to London. It is to 
be restored, from the drawings of similar windows in the 
Bodlein Library, provided that funds can be raised for the 


purpose, 
i? 
LEGAL. 


ALLEGED SLANDER.—Cnarrerton vy Netson —The 
plaintiff in this case was the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and the defendant, Mr. Marsh Nelson, was the architect and 
surveyor to that establishment, The action was to recover 
damages for slander. The case for the plaintiff was that in 


June, 1869, a Mr. Robinson had a contract to redecorate the | 


theatre for the sum of £3210; and in reference to it he saw 
the defendant, who made statements to the effect that if Mr. 
Robinson did the work he would probably lose his money, and 
that it was likely that a Chancery suit would be commenced 
against the plaintiff and he would be turned out of posses- 
sion. At the conclusion of the opening speech a consultation 
took place between the counsel. Mr. Hawkins said that what 
Mr. Nelson said had been entirely misunderstood, that he 
never made any imputation whatever upon Mr. Chatterton, 
; and that there was not the slightest ground for any imputa- 
_ ton. Mr. Nelson was desirous that the friendly relations 
_ that had formerly existed between him and Mr. Chatterton 
should be resumed, and it had been arranged that the matter 
_ should be referred to a gentleman who should lave absolute 
_ bower to direct how the litigation should be terminated. His 
_ Lordship subsequently saw the counsel in his private room, 
and on his return said that he trusted that everybody was 
_ perfectly satisfied that there was no imputation of any kind 
4 resting upon Mr. Chatterton, but there were certain legal 
_ difficulties in the way of the plaintiff, and therefore it had 
been arranged that a juror should be withdrawn. The Soli- 
citor-General said that having regard to the legal difficulties 
which had been referred to, he would consent to the terms 

that had been mentioned, A juror was then withdrawn. 
Reparr or Pustic Bripers.—The Highway Act, 1835, 
— @ and 6 Will. IV., c. 50), enacts that “highways” shall be 
- understood to mean all roads, bridges (not being county 
bridges), &e., and in subsequent sections provides for the 
repair of highways ina manner therein specified, not at the 
expense of the hundred in which theyare situate. It has 
been held by the Court of Crown Cases Reserved (says a legal 
Correspondent), in the case of ‘The Queen v. The Inhabi- 
_ tants of Chart and Longbridge,” that ‘ county bridges” in 
Section 5 includes public bridges, and that a public bridge 
which has from time immemorial been repaired by a hundred 
ene the Highway Act, 1835, still repairable by the 
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Unpaip Venpor or LAND TO A RAILWAY COMPANY. 
—A vendor of land to a railway company whose purchase 
money is unpaid is entitled (says a legal correspendent), like 
any ordinary vendor, to have hislien enforced by a sale of the 
iand, but he is not entitled to an injunction to restrain the 
company until sale from making use of the land which he 
had sold to them. Vice Chancellor James having granted 
such an injunction in the case of Munnsv. The Isle of Wight 
Railway Company, his order was discharged ou appeal; but a 
receiver was appointed, and the Company was directed to let 
him into immediate possession of the land. 


ArcHITECTs AND Minors.—The case of Wallis v. Kemp, 
heard at the Westminster County Court on Tuesday week was 
one of some interest to the architectural profession. The 
plaintiff, Mr. G@. W. Wallis, of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, is an 
architect and surveyor, and he sought to recover £40, being 
the usual charge for preparing specifications and taking out 
quantities (viz.,24 per cent. on the cost of the buildings) of 
two villas, the cost of which was to be £1600. The defend- 
ant was Mr. A.C. Kemp. From the statements of counsel 
it appeared that there had been a previous action, when it 
was alleged the wrong party (Mr. E. O Kemp, a brother of the 
present defendant, and a minor) was sued, aud pleaded in- 
fancy. It appeared that the plaintiff received the following 
letter on the 8th of July, 1868 :—“22, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
July 8, 1868.—Dear Sir,—Would you have the kindness to 
favour us with a call to-morrow before 1 o’clock, as we have 
some business we may possibly place in your hands.—Kemp 
Brothers.” In response to that letter the plaintiff went to 22, 
S. Swithin’s-lane, and saw the present defendant, who pro- 
duced the plans and drawings of two villas, and engaged 
with plaintiff to get out quantities and prepare a specification. 
On subsequent occasions the present defendant, A. C. Kemp, 
called at Mr. Wallis’s office in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and 
asked ‘‘ How is my work getting on?” and, finally, he called at 
Mr. Wallis’s office, and received a bill of quantities and speci- 
fication. In explanation of how it happened that the wrong 
party was sued in the originalaction it was stated on behalf 
of the plaintiff that he had received several letters signed 
E. 0. Kemp during the time the work was in progress, and 
came to the erroneous conclusion that the writer of the letters 
(E. O. Kemp) and the party whom he saw at S. Swithin’s- 
lane, and who called upon him—viz., Mr. A.C. Kemp, were 
one and the same person. Ou Mr. Wallis sending in his 
account it was repudiated bya letter signed EH. O. Kemp, it 
being allegedin the letter that the plaintiff had agreed for 
only 1 per cent. on the outlay in case the bnildings were 
erected, or a fee of 5 guineas in case they were not. Mr. 
KE. O. Kemp was then sued in this court, and pleaded in- 
fancy. The plea being successful, the plaintiff was non- 
suited. The present action was then commenced. After Mr. 
W. M. Taylor, an architect and surveyor,had been called 
in support of the reasonableness of the charge of 23 per cent. 
for such work, and, to show that it was the customary charge 
in the profession, Mr. Wallis was sworn, and deposed to 
the present defendant, A.C, Kemp, being the person whom 
he saw at St. Swithin’s-lane, and who gave him the plans 
and drawings to aid in drawing up a speeification. Mr. 
Wallis also swore to the defendant A.C. Kemp as calling at 
his office “to see how my work is getting on.” Joseph Connor, 
a youth in the office of the plaintiff, and Mr, Guy, formerly a 
clerk of the plaintiff’s, also proved that A.C. Kemp was the 
person who Called at Mr. Wallis’s office, and the latter witness 
proved that the same person Called at the office and received 
the bill of quantities and the specification for which payment 
was now sought. The defendant, upon being put into the 
box, admitted having written the letter before quoted and 
signed“ Kemp, Brothers,” but swore positively that he did not 
see Mr. Wallis at St. Swithin’s-lane, nor give him the draw- 
ings as stated that he didnot call, as alleged, at the office of 
the plaintiff; and that the villas in question were no affair of 
his, but they were a private matter of his brother’s (KE. O. 
Kemp). The counsel for the defendant rested his case on 
the fact that all the letters from the plaintiff were addressed 
“E.O. Kemp,” that all letters to the plaintiff, with the 
exception of the first, were signed “I. 0. Kemp,” and that 
the account was made out to ‘“ Mr. Edward Kemp.” It was 
contended that the plaintiff hed virtually given up his case 
in his letters to the present defendant and another brother 
(Mr. Fredk. Kemp) after he was nonsuited in the case of 
Wallis v. E. O. Kemp. The following extracts from letters 
from the plaintiff to the present defendant subsequent to the 
first action were read :—“* There is one thing I wish to make 
you acquainted with, that is, your brother, E. O, Kemp, in- 
structed me to prepare some work, and gets out of the pay- 
ment by being an infant atthe time:” and “ Through your 
brother being an infant I have lost my claim.” Upon this 
evidence the learned judge nonsuited the plaintiff with costs.’ 


Ancient Licuts,—Barnrett v. City or Lonpon REAL 
PRoperTY COMPANY (LIMITED).—This was a motion in the 
Rolls Court to restrain the defendants, who are carrying on 
extensive building operations in Mark-lane, from breaking 
into or cutting away the walls of the plaintiff’s premises, 
Nos. 12 and 13, Mark-lane, where he carries on the business 
of a printer, or using the same as a party wall in the erection 
of their buildings, as well as from building any chimney, as it 
was alleged the defendants were doing, so as to darken or 
impede the light or air heretofere commg to the windows of 
the plaintiff’s premises. The -Master of the Rolls made an 
order restraining the defendants from building the chimney 
complained of, and directed the rest of the motion to stand 
to the hearing of the cause. 
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THr DARLINGTON EXHIBITION.—The collec- 
tion of the productions of art and science, now 
being exhibited in the Mechanics’ Hall Darlington, 
is valuable and extensive. The objects which 
claim and receive chief attention ure the paintings, 
which, though not properly a legitimate element 
in the collection, are additions and attractions 
which the committee secured. Among the results 
of the labours of skilled mechanics are an oak 
and elm Gothic sideboard, and other articles of 
furniture worth exhibition; specimens of graining 
and panelling ; an electro-magnetic apparatus for 
working the block system on a railway ; a model 
of a revolving fort; McDermid’s patent paper- 
hanging machine, &c. The opening ceremony 
took place under the presidency of the Mayor of 
Darlington. 


Ow Office Table. 


CIVIL AND MrcHANICAL ENGINEERS’ S0- 
CIETY.—The annual general meeting of the 
members of this society was held on the 22nd 
ult., when after votes of thanks had been passed 
to the retiring president, W. Forsyth Black, and 
the other out-going officers, the following were 
elected on the Council for the year 1870-71, 
President ; James B, Walton, Assoc. Inst., C. E., 
vice-presidents ; C. J. Crosbie Dawson, Assoc 
Inst., C. E., Frederick E. Cooper. Council; R° 
M. Bancroft, H. KE. Hunt, Frederick A. Klein, A: 
H. Lavers, William Meakin, Arthur Tyrrell» 
Arthur T. Walmisley. Hon. treasurer, Arthur 
C. Pain, Assoc. Inst. C.H. Hon. secretary, 
Charles H. Rew. Hon. accountant, J. Wagstaff 
Blundell. The past presidents, W. Forsyth 
Black, Benjamin Haughton, G. Hedes Eachus, 
Assoc. Inst.: C.E., and William Maw, are ex 
officio members of the council. 

MerTropoLirAN Boarp oF WorKS.—The 
following is the estimate of the expenditure of 
this Board for the year ending at Lady Day. 1871: 
—1. General working expenses, provided for by 
the consolidated rate, £432,546—namely, £307,632 
for interest and repayment of principal of securities 
granted before the passing of the Consolidated 
Stock Act of last Session, and £124,914 for 
sewerage and drainage, maintenance of parks, 
expenses under Acts relating to petroleum, danger- 
ous structures, Fire Brigade, contagious diseases 
of animals, building, &c. 2. Amount payable out 
of the Consolidated Loans Fund, for interest and 
principal, £164,599. 3. Amount to be expended 
on metropolitan improvements, &c., £897,000, viz., 
Stingo-lane improvement, £50,000; main drain- 
age and main sewers, £497,000; Park-lane im- 
provement, £123,000; Chelsea Embankment, 
£135,000 ; contributions to minor improvements, 
and for completion of Finsbury and Southwark 
Parks, and Whitechapel and Kensington improve- 
ments, £77,000; Fire Brigade (capital account), 
£15,000.—Grand total, £1,494,145. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES 
AT Kine’s Cross.—lIt is intended to convert the 
King’s Cross Market, in the Old S$. Pancras-road, 
into dwellings for the working classes of the 
neighbourhood, where, owing to the great destruc- 
tion of house property forthe making of the new 
Midland railway station, sucherectionsare greatly 
needed. ‘Theplans show that the greatest care 
has been taken to secure every domestic and sani- 
tary requisite. There will be two hundred tene- 
ments, each complete in itself, 

BUILDING ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 
—Mr. W.H.Smith, the member for Westminster, 
has given notice of motion in the House of Com- 
mons that an address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that no buildings may be placed upon 
the land reclaimed hy the making of the Thames 
Embankment. It will naturally be surmised (says 
the Post) that Mr. Smith would not have taken 
this step had he not been made aware of the 
existence of some design for building upon this 
land. Such a surmise would: havea substantial 
foundation of fact to rest upon. The design of 
erecting some of the proposed new Public oflices 
close to the Embankment has been seriously enter- 
tained. More than that, the exact site has been 
selected, and the plans for the buildings are 
actually being drawn. In fact, it has been decided 
to buildanew Admiralty and anew War Office 
on the reclaimed land between Whitehall-place, 
Whitehall-yard, and the Embankment. Hither 
on the score of public convenience, sesthetic feel- 
ing, metropolitan improvement, or the ratepayers’ 
rights—virtual, if not strictly legal—the sudden 
resolution of the First Commissioner of Works to 
build upon the land reclaimed from the Thames 
should be resisted. Better far that the concentra- 
tion of the public offices should stand over until 
we are in a position to approach our great pend- 
ing architectural questions in a becoming spirit 
than that we should undertake the work with the 
sole idea of providing so many cubic feet of build- 
ings in the cheapest possible manner. 

CERTIFYING FOR “ EXTRAS.”—At a special 
meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council the 
other day, the certificate of the architect of the 
new markets, Mr. Griffiths, wag put in, and the 
Council were asked to pay the balance of £8321 
due to the contractor. Mr. Griffiths had 
been requested to supply particulars of the 
account, but had declined, on the ground 
that it was against the custom of the profession, 
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As the “ extras ” amounted to the enormous sum 
of £11,846, some members of the Council thought 
it rather hard that the bill should be passed in 
the dark, and a proposal was made to accept Mr. 
Griffiths’ offer of measurement; but eventually 
the clerk was instructed to raise the necessary 
money and discharge the debt. 

THe ROYAL ENGInEERS.—The numerical 
strength of the officers of Royal Engineers is 
(according to the Post) to beconsiderably in- 
creased, in view mainly of the urgent prospective 
requirements of the Public Works Department of 
India, The precise mode of carrying out the 
augmentation must depend upon the recommenda- 
tions of Captain Vivian’s committee on the pro- 
motion in the scientific corps. In all probability 
the additions to the Royal Engineers will be made 
gradually, rank by rank, from the lowest com- 
missioned grade upwards. 

SOIREE AT THE RoyaL ACADEMY. — The 
Royal Academy of Arts gave a soirée on Luesday 
evening in their galleries at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, which was most numerously and 
fashionably attended. The picture galleries were 
thrown open about half-past nine, and the enjoy- 
ment of the evening was much enhanced by the 
performance of music. Refreshments of a light 
character were furnished to the visitors in several 
of the rooms. 

ReEFusinG Honours. — Mr. Courbet, the 
French painter, has written a long letter to M. 
Maurice Richard, Minister of the Fine Arts, 
refusing the Cross of the Legion of Honour con- 
ferred on him on the occasion of the late Paris 
Exhibition. He grounds his decision, first, on 
the fact of his being a Republican, and therefore 
not willing to accept any favour or mark of 
honour from a person on a throne; and next 
because it is the public alone that can properly 
reward the merits of an artist. 

PROPOSED SHIP CANAL AT CAPE Cop.—A 
number of Boston (U.S8.) capitalists have organ- 
ised a company to construct a ship canal across 
Cape Cod, at a cost of about 8,000,000dols., and 
have applied to Congress for an appropriation of 
2,000,000dols. to construct a breakwater to protect 
the entrance toit. The scheme is an old one, 
it having been advocated as long ago as the time 
of Miles Standish. United States’ engineers have 
recently investigated the proposed plan, and have 
reported favourably upon it. 

WorkMen’s DINNER.—The_ employés of 
Messrs. Morant, Boyd, and Blandford, decora- 
tors, &c., 91, New Bond-street, had their annual 
dinner at the Crown Hotel, Broxbourne, 
on Saturday last, upon which occasion the 
principals of the firm were present. Mr. 
Morant presided. After dinner the _ sports 
and pastimes commenced. Not the least attrac- 
tive one was a handicap foot-race of 100 yards, 
for two silver cups, to be awarded to the two best 
men contending in a grand heat. There were 
about 70 subscribers of 1s. each, which sum was 
supplemented by 10s. subscribed by Mr. Morant. 
There were 60 entries, and these were divided 
into eight divisions, the best man of each to be 
eligible to contest the grand heat. That heat 
resulted in a dead heat between Messrs. Keteyroo, 
jun., artist, and Fairbanks, cabinet-maker, 
which, on being ran over again, Keteyroo was 
declared the winner, through Fairbank’s having 
crossed his opponent’s path. The judges were 
Messrs. Boyd and Blandford, and the handicaper 
Wm. Carpenter, whose assiduity deserves espe- 
cial mention. After a well-spent day, all 
returned to town, highly delighted with their 
day’s outing. 

StraM RoAp ROLLER.—The large gold medal 
was awarded to Messrs. Aveling and Porter, for 
their 15 ton steam _road roller at the exhibition of 
machinery held last week at Lille. 


Chips. 


A plan for a system of tramways in the streets of 
Calcutta has been submittted to the Indian Govern- 
ment. The estimated cost is £1000 per mile, 

A new public park and gymnasium, at Ashton-un- 
der-Lyne, presented to the town by Mr. Hugh Mason, 
was opened on Saturday last. 

Mr. Samuel Hall, of Battle, has given £500 to- 
Aeeten the new buildings for the Coventry School of 

rt. 

Negotiations have been completed for the erection 
of a lighthouse on Hartland Point, in the Bristol 
Channel. 


Mr. J. H. Smith, architect, of Trinity, Taunton, 
has been elected surveyor to the Local Board of 
Health in that town. There were 34 applicants for 
the office, but Mr. Smith received the almost unani- 
mous support of the boacd. 

Kent House, so long the residence of the Duke of 
Kent (father of tne Queen), and subsequently of 
Lord Clarendon and Sir Cornewall Lewis, is being 
pulled down. 

A new market is about to be erected at Whit- 
church, Salop. 

Mr. Speakman, architect, of Manchester, has been 
commissioned to prepare the plans for the alterations 
proposed to be made in S. John’s Church, Atherton. 

A new Catholic church, dedicated to S. Mary Mag- 
dalene, was opened at Seaham Harbour on Thursday 
week. 

Mr. John Wilson, of Blackburn, has been ap- 
pointed surveyor to the Bacup Local Board, at an 
annuul salary of £120. There were twenty-five can- 
didates. 

It is proposed to erect a new workhouse for Burn- 
ley, to accommodate 350 inmates, at a cost of 
£15,000. 

The Woolwich Board of Guardians have decided 
upon the erection of a new parochial dispensary and 
relief offices in King-street, from plans by Messrs. 
Church and Rickwood. 

Mr. James Lund, of Sheerness, has been appointed 
to the Suryeyorship of Worthing. 

The foundation stone of a new hall for the Coach- 
makers’ Company, in Noble-street, Gresham-street, 
was laid recently by the Master, the old hall haying 
been pulled down and part of the site appropriated to 
the erection of warehouses. 

High Holborn will be closed for carriage traffic 
from the 4th to the 30th inst. (both days inclusive), 
for the purpose of being repaved. 

The improvements at Hoxton (mentioned in last 
week’s Burtpinc News, p. 483), will be carried out, 
the Shoreditch vestry having decided to widen the 
streets mentioned, and to pay £4415 10s. to Sir J. T. 
Tyrrell for the land. 

Mr. Bridgman has been appointed assistant-sur-- 
veyor to the 8. Pancras Committee of Works. 

The “ Présse” states that the French Cabinet have 
decided so raise the loan of the City of Paris to 
680,000,000 francs, in order to continue the public 
works commenced under the administration of M. 
Haussman. For atime, therefore, the troubles of the 
Parisian builders are averted. 


Timber Trade Roview. 


At Messrs. Churchhill and Sims’ sale on Wednesday, the 
following goods were offered :— 


20,000 Spruce deals, &c. 
37,000 Quebec pine deals, &ce. 
73,000 Swedish deals and battens. 
93,000 Norway deals and battens, 
11,000 Finland deals and battens. 
4600 Riga deals. 
160,000 Prepared flooring and match boards, 
5600 Fresh Norway spars and poles. 
2000 Dantzic deck deals. 
100 Riga wainscot logs. 
200 Fathoms lathwood. 
100 Loads Norway balks. 
70 Loads Stettin oak timber. 
50 Loads Quebec birch. 
2800 Loads Dantzic fir timber. 
119,000 Feet Norway and Swedish mouldings. 
&e., &e. 


The prices obtained for which were as under :— 


© 8. 2.8. 
Archangel 13t yellow deals .. per Petg. std. 12 0 
Abo ist millsawn yellow ........ Ron 90 - af J0to 8 5 
Dovdst millsawn white 60.2 0. «ecw eelaels Pee tevdes ta) 
Do. lst handsawr white ..........-. pis wteinys 7 10 
Borga handspikes..... aig Sieawwinteieie per dozen No bids. 
Bjorneborg yellow.......+.+8- per Petg. std. 6 2 to 6 10 
B. ids 
Brisbane treenails........ per 1000 of 36in. 55 0 
Chea 8. 
Christiana 2nd yellow.... per120 24 x 6 615,, 7 0 
Mo; SrddOserms vevis.sie's Seales mise Sesto NO On aOILO 
VQ LG Os raistsie-ole/0!elisistniala clelaies per Petg. std. 410,, 510 
Wo: Let White’ n.....00\s 6,07 --per 120123 x 9 16 10@,,18 0 
Do. Ist and 2nd do. 5 
Do. 2nd do........ 
Do. 2nd do.......+ per Petg, std. 8 0 
RG TRG (ho Sb GeuponoonaT per120 123 x 9 1115 
D0 SrA dO... . sicceccvecevceee Per Letg. std. 4 10 
Bede 8nd: 
Do. spars 4 to Gin... ....seeeeees per footrun 0 1%,, 013 
Do. poles 22ft. 24in. tops...2......66.. each 1 6 
Do. poles 18 to 22ft. 2 to 3in. tops.......... O11 
Christinestadt handspikes ...... perdozen 4 9 
218. 98: 
Calmar lathwood.......0.... per cub.fthm. 4 0 
Dram Ist yellow ...... per 120 12 24 x 64 515, 7 0 
Wo 2nd id Owe tewwowisis s s00'e aotonlenie S creteve tt MMO Alls ay Lo 
DO SOL OACOs ae Ciclo ore ee aveis 6 Peiclecowow mile eistetsa Ol £0. SOLO 
IDOMALICO Meleaveriaisie Sic psine a's o's eieeieieleint eae Onno 
Bruises eee 
Do. hewn yellow balks ............ per load 30 0,,32 0 
SB nae ahs 
Do. 1st white.......-.. per 120,12 22 x 64 515 
Do. 2nd do. ..... Rataielele\eielnislaeisieine sicieale me Old Oia eO LO, 
Do, Srd'do.). 43.6 < aveteretb:s 16 5 10 
Do. 8rd and 4th do. ... sdccveccseccces’ 5 0 
Do, 4th do, secccvsecseseecsscevereveecess 415 
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SRR ET RG 
Dantzic crown deck deals....per40ft. of 8in. 15 6,,18 0 
Do. crown brack do. 22... .cccscvccsceessss ld 6,514 6 
oo UGS aioe. Bp 
Do. lathwo0d .o.+.+eeserers .-percub.fthm. 4 0 
Ghar evo Ama! 6 
Do. Ist middling timber............ per load 75 0 
Do. good middling 0. 2... .assseuscscicessemeOt 0),,,0m— 20 
Do. common middling do. estos Sie is 500 10.,2920) 
Do. undersized best and good do. ........ seo 0) 
Bis, 2D ogh, 
Drontheim 1st white ........ per Petg. std. 5 15 
Do. 2nd do. ..cc.eeees «sr isidiats anaes ieee Fits. 5 5 
D081 G0: si. ove.0« seer pe waeer Ba D.0 IG odes 4.15',, 5 0 
Fredrickstadt white ...... Pe oedsnricme. pis 
DO;-Srd Osis ise 0:0 00s stein Semen ose mais gee WROD 
: Bede 8s 
Do mouldings.........+...++-per l00ft. run, 3 0,, 4 
Do. architraves .....0-006 RN sora. nh cee 
BOE (uae 
Gefle 1st and 2nd yellow ......per Petg. std. 9 15,, 10 
D0. SrdGo.! 25 oe cals veielete ante eielerwiaie 7 10,, 9 
Do.4th do. 6.0... aainrelasieletere ache 7 SEO, ao 
Gothenberg 8rd. do. ...... bas siaete 710 
Do. "4th idoiga. sas ocicc cnswisreenn 6 5,, 8 
Do. 1st and 2nd white .........+- Sclnaroniate 5 Oe. 
Do. Srdsdoisaw. ce si nivenee Actes jo,a eisierere’.. POS Rens, 
Nystadt millsawn yellow ......-..++ sifeveisias sO LOie 2) 
Dos white ie vie. ce sae emer ais waleajatelp olan pew Ae) 
Petersburg 1st white .....c.scccessseccnces 7 10 
Do; lathwood:.'. .o.5 sev maar er cub. fthm. 510,, 7 15 
Quebec 1st bright yellow pine..per Petg.std. 15 0,,18 0 
Do.1st. dry bright........- aie #alelerereloretlelersta en LO nmtD NG alles 
Dow ist. floated: Ss acnisesee ASCE <u liolesisnn 13°20551670 
Do. Ist dry floated .......... seiepiee Herelb ewes’ 14 10,,17 15 
Dov2nd bright: .ieseatieemar Se baspe bante lOO peebaeO 
Do: 2nd dry brights...) . Jscawe omens es (10506 
Do: 2nd floated. .. v::'s000s.00meerte Ae PP ASI Wes bea «] 
Do. 2nd dry floated ..... a eyelata oetaee le tere Sees ONL 5 12 16 
Do. Srd bmg) Gis ieee eterna ces ct delineate Wapo dL Oieh tock 
Do. Srd floated. c.s)tee veseaewte iettacen dese) Y OREO SOO 
Do. 3rd dry floated..... Ae 1 Moon is. 8-94, 290 0 
Rimouski 1st white spruce per 120123 x9 14 et 
8. 
Riga crown wainscot logs ....per 18 cub. ft. 95 0 
Do. Dutch crown do.........ee0 Usdalenine eave ude 
O86. aa 
Do. crown white..........+. ..per Petg. std. 8 10 i 
Do. half-crown .......00+secceecssecssescvors 10 
Swartwick Ist and 2nd yellow ...+.+.-+..- 9 0,,10 10 
Dor Srd'do. ses uae dis ble csinels a sieipioneireateeiaie ee ie 8 0 
Beuclk 
Stettin oak. .....s.006 +60 bee dslene es PELACRG BRO 80 
Do, oak crooks ...... « a\sikis's nip epee s.s8 seiko) Ae 0 
© Be) cee ike 
St. John’s 1st white spruce per 120123 x 9 14 10 
Do; 2nd ido., 06 5.04 Neri o sawie'n sive ateleie ence amma en 
Do. 8rd do. ..... ois ee nu culegae aaa Jae Ge te ee AD gee 
Uddewalla, 1st and 2nd yellow per Petg. std. 810,, 8 15 
Do. 8rd G6. vou c ceceur eee 4:9 sieaiper ene atehaahe es 615,, 715 
D0, Ab: WO; (2's isis ois 4:55 > eta caer Pe cicy b een aU 
aa A Fc 
Fredrickstadt 1st yellow prepared flooring 
¥) Zin. cosy SquATG 107-0, cvommas 
oie OE ay POTS 
neds (Uimal eran LR 
Do, 20d do, Tims \sh ccscsen echaxpanvpcnerees aa) daeonseaa Gal dea uspede) 
Do. 1st whitedo. Zin, \<c.carccstecsascesaecssns ena ieeyamtes 
DooRin, «le visseavasteanseee sadoasoncheutesepeniyneeee Pipe ote 
Do, Limiic.sis 2 queatescenwmchacvancsastneneenetes adie MRR OO gg i Ge 
Do. 2nd. yellow grooved, tongued and beaded < 
1Decyyece de ieishceannabestieeee 5 saatcqunaaae menadeasenst 3 
Do. 1st white grooved and tongued gin. ...... 7 O 
Dos pits So sas cetsece cee eee daseuedecausenseasa autdi nD, 
Do. TRIN ii sasssactecasmors sehevese caateantanee 25n0 
Do. 2nd white do. 8in..........00.ss000 euscacasseaer 6 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Tue BRADFORD CARPENTERS AND JoINERS.—On Friday 
last a meeting of the journeymen in these trades was held in 
the Seeular Hall, Southgate, Bradford, to take into consi- 
deration the position of affairs in regard to the advance of 4d. 
per hour conceded by the board of arbitration, and which was 
to come into operation on the 1st of March last by joint agree- 
ment between the employers and employed. Some of the 
masters had paid the advance, others had not, others again 
were paying ls, a week extra, and some who had at first kept 
the agreement were not doing so now because it was not a 
general thing in the trade. A correspondence was read that 
had passed between the committee of the operatives and the 


_secretary of the masters’ association, and it was stated it had 


been agreed to meet the employers who had paid the 
advance. Three resolutions were passed—one pledging the 
operatives to render moral and pecuniary support to the 
committee to carry the matter to a successful issue; the 
second specified that if an amicable arrangement could not 
be arrived at by the lst of July, and the advance be paid, 
work should cease in those shops where the advance was not 
paid until the decision of the board was carried into effect : 
the third wasthat if an agreement could not be come to on 
Monday, the men should cease to work in the shops which did 
not give the advance on the following Saturday. The speeches 
throughout were of a temperate character, regret was ex- 
pressed that the employers generally did not carry out the 
decision of the board, and to show the prosperous state of the 
trade, it was stated that the Amalgamated Society of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners in Yorkshire numbered 23 branches and 1502 
men. In March last 300 men were out of work, but now 
only seven men were in need of employment. In Lanca- 
shire there are 27 branches and i491 members, of whom, in 
March last, 500 men were seeking work, while now there 
were only 15. In the United Kingdom, and inclusive of two 
societies in America, there were 239 branches and 9828 
members. Of this number 900 men wanted employment in 
March, but the number had sunk to 192, being 100 less 
than in the pteceding month. Under these prosperous cir- - 
cumstances the men found themselves in a good position, and 
while being willing to do all in their power to avert a strike, 
by meeting the employers, they expressed their strong deter- 
mination to enforce the decision of the board, even if they had 
to adopt the painful alternative of a strike. 
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THE LONDON CORN EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 


tie consequence of the insufficient accomoda- 
tion afforded, by what is called the Old 
Corn Exchange,* Mark-lane (to distinguish it 
from the annexe or succursale on the north 
side, erected in 1827, and called the New 
Corn Exchange), a committee of proprietors 
appointed for that purpose last year, requested 
Mr. I’Anson, and Mr. William Haywood to 
survey the Hxchange, and the buildings in 
connextion with it, and to report to the com- 
mittee as to the most desirable mode of in- 
creasing the accommodation for the business 
of the market, and remedying the incon- 
venience resulting from the present defective 
system of ventilation. These gentlemen made 
a joint report, in which they stated that their 
observations and inquiries led them to the 
conviction that it would be impolitic to attempt 
any extension or partial improvement of the 
existing Exchange, and recommended the entire 
removal of the buildings on the ground floor, 
and the construction of a new Exchange 
covered by a glazed roof at a higher elevation 
than the present, in one span. They also re- 
commend the formation of a Flour market on 
the first floor, next Mark-lane, an Oil and Seed 
market on the ground floor at the south-east 
angle of the Exchange premises, together with 
other recommendations of minor importance. 

This report having been taken into consi- 
deration by the committee, and reported to the 
general body of shareholders, it was resolved 
to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the report, and for that purpose it was deter- 
mined to invite a limited number of architects 
to submit designs for rebuilding the Corn Ex- 
change, according to Messrs. I’Anson’s and 
Haywood’s suggestions, By the terms of the 
conditions under which the architects were in- 
vited, the competitor whose design is selected for 
execution will be entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the drawings and the superintendence 
of the work, at the usual commission, and pre- 
miums of 200 guineas and 150 guineas re- 
spectively, are to be given to the two designs 
considered next in order of merit. The 
amount for carrying out the work is not to 
exceed £20,000, exclusive of architect’s com- 
mission, and clerk of works’ salary. 

In reply to the invitations of the committee, 
17 architects agreed to compete, but of these 
13 only sent in designs, which are now placed 
in a range of upper rooms of Corn Exchange 
Chambers, Seething-lane. These designs are, 
as might have been expected, of varying merit, 
but although there is, perhaps, no single design 
that could be adopted in its entirety, there are 
strong evidences in most of careful study of 
the requirements of the case, combined, in at 
least two instances, with artistic excellence of 
the highest order, The problem to be solved 
1g very much complicated by the necessity of 
avoiding obstruction to the light and air of 
buildings on three out of four sides of the 
Exchange. These difficulties have been very 
fattly met in most of the designs, but it un- 
fortunately happens that those designs in 
which the rights of light of adjoining owners 
are best respected, have but little to recom- 
mend them on the ground of originality of con- 
ception or artistic treatment. These designs are 
all timid and “safe” in their general features, 
and there is a painful evidence of a desire on 
the part of their authors to conciliate the pre- 
jJudices of the committee and to avoid any- 
thing untried or novel in construction. It is 
worth noticing that only one design out of the 
oe SB heb ic aia eee 


* The Old Corn Exchange was built in 1749, and 
pale ies ime owe Ginsisokebdycalangod and re- 
ast Important addition having been 

made about 18 years since, by Mr. Legg, oj 


thirteen sent in is entirely Gothic, and that of 
a very poor sort: the external elevation of 
another is treated in the style of the French 
country houses of the 16th century, but the in- 
terior is pure Renaissance, and one is decidedly 
Romanesque. 

By the instruction of the committee, the 
drawings were sent in undera motto or device, 
but, inasmuch as the names of the competitors 
were well known, it is not very difficult to 
assign the designs sent in, with more or less 
certainty, to their respective authors, and it is 
difficult to say why this restriction should have 
been imposed upon the competitors. 

The following is the list of the drawings 
submitted, with their mottos. The alphabetical 
arrangement has been adopted by the com- 
mnittee for convenience of reference.— 

Plan A, Seges. Palladian. 

Plan B, A Wheatsheaf. Palladian. 

Plan C, Veritas. Nondescript. 

Plan D, Honestas. Free Italian. 

Plan E, Iron Framed. Pseudo-Gothic. 

Plan F, L’Etoile. 

Plan G, Au bon Droit. Palladian. 

Plan H, Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit 
utile dulci. French Renaissance, 

Plan I, Progress. French Renaissance. 


Plan K, A Maltese Cross, Commonplace 
Italian. 

Plan L, All’s Well that Ends Well. Roman- 
esque. 


Plan M, Light. Palladian, 

Plan N, Three Wheatears. Ditto. 

In order to estimate the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the manner in which they have 
been dealt with by the several competitors, it 
will be useful to give some account of the 
site of the proposed New Exchange, and the 
surrounding , buildings. The present Corn 
Exchange is an irregular parallelogram about 
84ft. by 65ft. with a frontage to the West 
on Mark-lane, and extending back eastward 
to a range of offices in the rear of a building 
called Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane. 
The range of offices referred to is proposed to 
be removed, and the new market would 
therefore be bounded on the west by Mark- 
lane, and on the east by Corn Exchange 
Chambers, the lights of which it is important 
to preserve, the ground floor being used as a 
subscription room in connection with the Corn 
Exchange, and the upper floors let out as 
offices. On the north the proposed Exchange 
abuts upon the New Corn Exchange, a low 
building lighted by skylights, the wall 
dividing the two buildings being only 25ft. 6in. 
high, at the highest part, and onthe South 
upon lofty buildings belonging to other 
owners, with an area towards the west end 
which it is important not to interfere with. 
The most important objects to be attained are 
the substitution of a lofty roof to replace the 
present low roof, which is only about 18ft. 
high, exclusive of the domes—without inter- 
fering with the light and air of adjacent 
premises, nor the vaults beneath the area of 
the Exchan ge, which are let upon lease for a 
long term—the rectification of the irregularity 
of the boundary on the north side, without 
loss of space to the market, and the proper 
warming and ventilation of the building. 

Setting aside some differences in detail, the 
designs may be broadly divided into five 
classes, according to the mode in which they 
propose to accomplish the roofing of the 
Exchange, and having first arranged them 
under their separate heads, we will then pro- 
ceed to examine them further in detail. 

Class 1.—Glazed single span roof carried on 
iron columns. 

B. A Wheatsheaf, 
C. Veritas. 
D. Honestas. 
E. Iron Framed. 
F, L’Etoile. 
M. Light. 
Class 2.—Ditto without iron columns. 
I. Progress. 
K. Maltese Cross 
N, Three Wheatears, 


Class 3.—Glazed single span roof on iron 
columns, with aisle on north side. 
A. Seges. 
L. All’s Well That ends Well. 
Class 4.—Glazed roof with central nave 
and 2 side aisles. 
G. Au bon Droit. 
Class 5.—Domed roof, upper part glazed. 
H. Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci. 
From the above analysis it will beseen that 
5 out of the 13 competitors have adopted the 
expedient of carrying the roof upon iron 
columns, in order at the same time to avoid 
any interference with the foundations, and to 
obviate the want of parallelism in the two 
side walls, The majority have literally carried 
out the recommendation of the joint report of 
Messrs. H. ’Anson and Haywood, and pro- 
vided a glazed roof over the whole area in one 
span, two competitors propose a nave with an 
aisle on the north side, to avoid obstruction to 
the light of the New Corn Exchange ; one 
competitor provides two aisles, apparently with 
a view to symmetry of arrangement; and one 
proposes to cover the Exchange with two 
massive domes each 54ft. across. 


Class 1. 


B. A Wheatsheaf, is very elaborately shown 
by a series of showy rather than effective 
drawings. The two perspectives are coloured in 
a very forcible manner, and the report is. 
adorned with two photographs of the exterior 
and interior of the Exchange. ,The roof in- 
divided into 3 large bays with 4 smaller inter- 
mediate bays, with octagonal lanterns in the 
large divisions, The roof is carried by flat 
wrought-iron girders with quadrant ends 
resting upon iron stancheons built into the 
side walls. 

The Flour Market is placed on the first 
floor of the Mark-lane building, lighted by a 
skylight. The arrangements for warming 
and ventilation are very carefully shown, and 
have been worked out by an engineer whose 
identity is not difficult to discover from the 
reference in the report to the buildings 
warmed under his direction. The question of 
blinds, upon which great stress is laid in the 
Instructions to Architects,is only alluded to 
in the report, and has evidently been 
very slightly considered. There is a certain 
boldness and decision of touch in the treat- 
ment of the interior which will no doubt find 
admirers, but it is open to doubt whether the 
building would turn out as well in execution 
as it looks upon paper. ‘The elevation in 
Mark-lane depends mainly upon carving, bas 
reliefs, and groups of emblematic sculpture, 
which have very little chance of being 
carried out, and has very few architectural 
features. ‘The massive girders in the interior 
would considerably interrupt the access of 
light to the Exchange, and the construction of 
the roof would render the management of 
blinds difficult. The Flour Market is not 
connected with the rest of the building, and 
is treated as a distinct apartment, which is a 
very undesirable arrangement, and there would 
be very little chance of adding galleries here- 
after, as required in the Instructions to 
Architects. The lights of adjoining owners 
would be very slightly, if at all, affected, the 
north wall adjoining the New Corn Exchange 
being only 20ft. high, which is at least 2ft. 
below the lowest part of the present wall. 
The basement is but slightly interfered with, 
but it would be necessary to carry down the 
piers supporting the main girders of the roof. 
The cost is estimated not to exceed £20,000. 

C. Veritas.—This is, upon the whole, an un- 
satisfactory design. The drawings are bad, 
with the exception of those showing the 
arrangement of the blinds, and the eleva- 
tion next Mark-lane is a composition which 
for ugliness and pretension it would be diffi- 
cult to match even in the City. The Exchange 
is covered by an arched roof supported by 


| lattice principals, the feet of each of which 


rest upon groups of 4 light iron columns 
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about 30ft. in height. The whole of the roof 
is glazed, and there are clearstory windows 
between each principal. The Exchange is 
52ft. high to the ridge of the inside skylight, 
and 50ft. wide between the iron columns. An 
outer roof is provided to preserve an equal 
temperature, and prevent the unsightly appear- 
ance usually presented by single roofs. 

The north wall is 33ft. high, which wouldto 
some extent interfere with the lights of the ad- 
joining building. Cost estimated at£18,300. 

The Exchange is proposed to be warmed by 
hot water pipes laid in the floor, covered with 
iron gratings. This wceuld be quite impracti- 
eable in a corn market, as the corn thrown 
about would choke up the gratings and render 
the apparatus useless. Several of the com- 
petitors have fallen into this mistake. H 
(Omne qui tulit, §c.,) however, proposes to 
introduce fresh warmed air at a considerable 
‘height from the ground, through openings in 
the side walls concealed by the decoration; and 
F, L’Etoile, suggests admitting cold air 
‘through the spandrils of the arches, and warm- 
-ing the Exchange by hot water pipes placed in 
“a case against the walls at a height of 11ft. 

-above the ground. 

D. Honestas. This is an extremely able and 
conscientious design, thoroughly well thought 
out. The elevation next Mark-lane is a very 
graceful composition ; the cornice, however, is 
searcely deep enough, and although the archi- 
tecture of the interior is hardly equal to the 
external elevation, the design may be pro- 
nounced, upon the whole, both from an artistic 
as well as a practical point of view, the best 
of those submitted. 

The Corn Market is covered by a double 
roof, the outer portion being an ordinary iron 
span roof carried upon upright standards rest- 
ing upon the ribs of a low segmental inner 
roof, which is divided into square coffers, and 
is proposed to be glazed with “ pure Venetian 
glass.” ‘The want of parallelism in the side 
walls is concealed by carrying an arcade of 
three arches across the Exchange at its 
narrowest part, dividing the area into two 
lengths, and masking an awkward break in the 
wal] on the North side. This object might have 
been as effectually accomplished by bringing out 
piers on each side and turning an arch across in 

~one span ; the break would have been concealed 
‘as well, and the two intermediate columns 
“might have been dispensed with: The roof is 
32ft. high to the springing, and 48ft. high to 
the crown of the inner roof, The Flour 
Market is on the first floor, next Mark-lane, 
Yighted by skylights towards the north, as 
‘well as windows next the street. The Flour 
Market is open next the Exchange, and has 
two projecting wings on each side in order to 
connect it, if required, with galleries, if these 
are determined upon hereafter. The blinds 
have been very carefully studied and are shown 
by avery good drawing to a scale of 4ft. to 
an inch. They consist chiefly of roller blinds 
placed under the outer roof of the Exchange, 
and worked from below. The flat skylight at 
the Eastern end of the Exchange is protected 
by upright screens, in which are hung Venetian 
blinds. The question of warming and ventila- 
tion is not so elaborately studied asit has been 
by some of the other competitors (notably by 
the author of Wheatsheaf), but it has not been 
overlooked, and itgis evident that the con- 
struction of the Exchange would very much 
simplify any arrangements for that purpose. 
Honestas recommends the use of Watson’s 
ventilators, which have been successfully em- 
ployed, to his knowledge, in the Edinburgh 
‘Corn Exchange. The estimate for this design 
is £20,000, exclusive of the necessary work to 
the basement, and it might probably be 
accomplished for that sum. 

E, fron Framed, is a_ peculiar Gothic 
design, the author of which piques himself 
upon the. very un-Gothic expedient of con- 
structing the whole of his buildings of iron, 
and filling in between the framework with 
Portland stone. The plan has not been much 
© nsidered, but great pains have been taken 
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to show the paving, which is proposed to be of 

tiles. The market is covered by a pointed 
roof carried on corbels, resting on iron columns, 
placed against the walls. The roof is divided 
into six bays, and has two polygonal ends. 
The appearance of the interior, which is shown 
by anice perspective drawing, excites some 
apprehension for the safety of the roof, which 
is not dispelled by an examination of the 
geometrical drawings, the construction being 
passed over with a light hand. The Mark- 
lane elevation consists of a central tower, 
rising to the height of 80ft., and two other 
towers at the flank, each 64ft. high. It is to 
be presumed that the author of this design 
has had but little experience of the difficulties 
attending building in the City, or he would 
never have proposed to carry his elevation to 
such aheight. A double roof is provided to 
the Exchange, and it is proposed to place a 
line of pipes for warming the building in the 
space between the two roofs—a very good 
suggestion. 

F, L’ Etoile is a striking and, in many 
respects, an original and artistic design. It 
unfortunately happens, however, that in this 
case, as in others we shall have to notice, the 
author has not sufficiently appreciated the 
importance of non-interference with the light 
and air of adjoining properties. The North 
wall is carried up solid to a height of 42ft. 
above the floor of the Exchange, and above 
that is a semicircular glazed roof, which rises 
to a height of 65ft. This roof is continued 
through into Mark-lane, and although it may 
be alleged that a glazed roof offers no ob- 
struction to light, it is doubtful whether the 
owners of houses on the opposite side will be 
brought to take such a view of the subject. 

The roof of the Exchange is in one span, 
semi-circular in shape and carried on iron 
stancheons }built against the walls, and con- 
cealed by columns of red Mansfield stone, Tin. 
in diameter, four “to each stancheon. This 
roof is continued, as already explained, as far 
as Mark-lane on the West, and extends to 
within 20ft. of the back of Corn Exchange 
Chambers, and is terminated at each end by a 
glazed gable, 

The style is Italian, but it is treated with 
great freedom and ability, with a strong 
French feeling, The elevation next Mark-lane, 
consists of 3 wide arched openings, supported 
upon rather slender stone columns, with a deep 
architrave and elaborate entablature, above 
which appears the roof of the Exchange. 
There is an unity of composition about this 
desigh which is wanting in most of those sent 
in, which induces us to regret the author has 
not paid more attention to the more practical 
requirements of the committtee. The eleva- 


tion repeats the general features of the interior, 
as it should do, and there is a lightness and 
air of spaciousness about the interior view, 
which is very agreeable and appropriate. 
The ironwork has been carefully worked out, 
and is shown by a very good sheet of details. 
The blinds are proposed to be outside wood 
blinds, similar to those commonly used for 
conservatories in Paris, only with a slight 
difference in their fixing, and copper wire 
being used instead of iron. The scheme for 
warming and ventilating has been already 
described, and appears to be very simple and 
feasible. The author’s estimate for this design 


is £18,107, or, if the roof is made wider at one 
end than the other, as suggested, then £19,650, 
which appears not too much, considering the 
size of the building. 

M. Light. This design, which is the last in 
the class in which the roof is'carried on'columns, 
is a heavy elaborate design, in what may be 
called the City Offices style. Everything is 
large and pompous, and looks asif it cost money. 
The proposed building is very fully shown by 
9 sheets of drawings, including 2 coloured 
perspectives, and there are also 2 untinted 
perspectives, showing parts of the interior. 
‘The roof of the Exchange has glazed quadrant 
sides, with a continuous lantern light, and 
rises to a height of 66ft. The principals 
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are carried upon light iron columns placed as 
near to the walls as the irregularity of the 
plan will permit. The cupboards in the north 
wall are retained, so as to cover the break in 
the wall on that side. The elevation in Mark- 
lane, is 50ft. high, and does not show any 
originality. The entrance to the market, is at 
the north-west corner of the building, as at 
present, with a good staircase to the Flour 
market on the first floor. The Flour market 
looks into the Exchange area,and may commu- 
nicate with the Exchange by means of the 
galleries, if added. ‘The stairs to Corn Ex- 
change Chambers, are shifted to the south- 
east angle of the building,but the improvement 
effected is not manifest. 

The ventilation has not received much at- 
tention, and the warming is proposed to be by 
gratings inthe floor, which, as before explained, 
would be most objectionable, The arrange- 
ments suggested for carrying out the works 
without interfering with the Corn market are 
very carefully treated in the report, and are 
worth consideration. The estimated cost is 
£18,500, exclusive of the basement. 


Crass II.—Wirxovut Cotumns.—PLANs 
I, K, anD N. 


1. Progress, is a very original conception, 
and is very fully illustrated by a series of re- 
markably well executed drawings, the decora- 
tion in particular being admirably shown. In 
these drawings, as in the design JZ’ toile, 
there is evidence that the author has founded 
his style upon the study of modern French 
models, and there is in consequence a refine- 
ment and completeness which are for the most 
part wanting in the other designs. 


The most prominent “feature of the design 
Progress is alarge roof 70ft. high and about 
50ft. wide at the level of the cornice. The 
ribs are in the form of an _ inverted 
catenary, and are continued down to the 
ground and tied at the feet by ties passing 
under the floor of the Exchange. The roof is 
by this means carried entirely independently 
of the walls, and the basement is consequently 
not interfered'with. The North wall is, however, 
raised to a height of 32ft., for the sake of the 
appearance of the interior, which is a serious 
drawback to what is upon the whole a very 
ingenious design. The decoration of the in- 
terior is extremely bold and effective; a 
cornice is formed at a height of 32ft. from the 
floor, and the curved ribs are concealed by 
sloping pilasters projected into the Exchange, - 
and finished with an elaborate ingenious 
termination resembling the prow of a vessel, 
most charmingly treated. The break in the 
wall onthe North side is taken advantage of 
to construct asort of pavilion, which forms a 
most agreeable feature in the interior. The 
Flour Marketiis arranged at the Mark-lane end, 
under the same roof asthe Exchange, the roof 
being continued on to within 16ft. of Mark-lane, 
and terminates there in an elaborately deco- 
rated gable. There is also a gable at the 
eastern end of the Exchange, which would 
completely overshadow Corn Exchange 
Chambers. The Mark-lane elevation is a 
very skilfully designed pure Italian composi- 
tion, very nicely drawn, but with rather more 
colour than the terms of the instructions warrant. 
The ventilation and blinds are not expressed 
upon the drawings, but provision could be 
made for the latter by means. of the double 
roof, which is proposed, The cost is said not to 
exceed £20,000, but it is evident that much of 
toe decoration must be omitted in order to 
bring it within that sum, and stripped of its 
decoration the design would lose very con- 
siderably in effect. Although this design im- 
presses very much at first sight, there is a 
certain sense of want of practicability induced 
by consideration of thedrawings. It appears 
to be the work of a decorative artist rather 
than a practical architect, and the airy 
manner in which the difficulties of the position 
are discussed in the report goes far to confirm 
the impression conveyed by the drawings. 

K, a Maltese Cross, is a safe commonplace 
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design, in which the requirements of the in- 
structions are fairly carried out, but without a 
spark of originality, and scarcely any sugges- 
tionofimprovement. The roof, semi-circular, 
is in one span, carried on the walls on the 
South side, and on the North by stancheons, 
some of which are placed obliquely, to avoid 
interruption to the light. The roof springs at 
a height of 32ft. from the floor of the 
Exchange, and rises to a height of 60ft. ; pro- 
vision is made for galleries if required. The 
only suggestion worthy of remark is the 
proposal to cover the roofs with unbleached 
calico strained upon frames, as is done at the 
Crystal Palace. The estimated cost is stated 
at £20,000. The elevation and perspectives 
of this design are very badly drawn. 

N. Three Wheatears is an ambitious and 
rather handsome design, coarsely and some- 
times carelessly drawn, but'worth consideration. 
The North wall is however carried as high as 
32ft., which will probably militate against its 
chance of success. The roof is semi-circular, 
carried by lattice ribs and iron purlins, and is 
nearly 70ft. high tothe ridge. The principals are 
carried on piers against the side walls, the 
North wall being brought forward some- 
whatin order to make the side walls parallel. 
The appearance of the interior is agree- 
able, the piers are treated as_ pilasters, 
carried up to the [springing of the roof; 


a frieze 8ft. high is continued round at a 
height of 12ft. from the floor, with a rather 


ill-proportioned arcade over, and a deep cor- 
nice breaking round the pilasters. The east 
end terminates in a gable, with an enormous 
wheel window, which is proposed to be filled 
with stained glass. An arrangement of stands 
is suggested, something similar to that of Pro- 
gress, the divisions corresponding with the 
bays of the exchange. Inside blinds are pro- 
posed for the roof, but their arrangement is 
not remarkable. The Mark-lane building 
containing the Flour Market Committee-room 
and offices is 90ft high to the parapet, with a 
lofty roof, and contains no less than five 
stories, which have been apparently intro- 
duced to mask the roof of the new Exchange. 
The estimated cost is £20,000. which looks as 
if it had not been considered. ‘the Exchange 
alone’ at 6d. per foot cube would come to 
almost that sum. 

A. Seges is a modest, unpretending design, 
very insufficiently shown by four drawings 
without any perspective, but it should not on 
this account be passed over. The Exchange 
consists of a nave 45ft. wide, covered with a 
semicircular iron roof 56ft. high, which is the 
same height as the present cupola, divided 
into six bays. On the north side is an aisle 
about 10ft. wide and 18ft high, roofed with a 
flat skylight, by which means all interference 
with the adjoining lights is prevented. The 
architectural character of the building is not 
of a high order, but it is much in advance of 
other more showy designs. The elevation 
next Mark-lane has the merit of expressing 
the system of construction adopted for the 
interior, the nave being emphasised by a 
break, and the front of the aisle receiving a 
different treatment to the rest of the front. 
The cost is estimated at £16,000, exclusive of 
heating and fittings. 

L. All’s Well that Ends Well is an original 
but rather eccentric composition, and is shown 
by four very well executed drawings, evi- 
dently by the author’s own hand, This is the 
only design with a flat ceiling, The nave is 
A46ft. wide and 46ft. high, with a range of 
clearstory windows on the north side over- 
looking an aisle 11ft. wide and 33ft. high. The 
lighting is peculiar, the ‘roof being divided by 
beams into coffers, which are pierced in the 
centre, and covered with half-domes of glass, 
6ft. 10in. in diameter. The effect of the in- 
terior as shown by the perspective is far from 
unpleasing, but the general design is too 
archaic to find favour with the practical men 
of Mark-lane. The elevation next the street 
is decidedly Romanesque, and is prettily com- 
posed. The author suggests that the first- 
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floor of the Corn Exchange Chambers should 
be appropriated tothe Flour market, and the 
whole area of the Exchange left open. He 
estimates the cost at £18,000, which seems a 
moderate estimate. 


G. Au bon Droit is the only design which 
shows a double aisle. The nave or central 
portion is 30ft. wide, and the aisles each 
about 13ft wide. ‘The nave has a glazed 
semi-circular roof, resting on iron columns, 
and the aisles glazed quadrangle roofs resting 
partly on the walls. ‘The Exchange would be 
187ft. by 60ft.. Thefoundations would not 
be interfered with, the columns resting upon 
the old vaults under the Exchange. ‘The floor 
of the Flour market is proposed to be con- 
structed of iron, in small squares, filled in 
with glass, to prevent loss of light to the Ex- 
change below. The elevation in Mark-lane 
is a weak, characterless Italian front, but the 
interior, as seen in the perspective, is agree- 
able. The author states that he has had the 
quantities taken by an eminent building sur- 
veyor, and is prepared to say that the cost 
will be £19,450. 

H. Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci—A magnificent but utterly impracticable 
design. The market is covered by two domes 
each 54ft. in diameter, the upper part of 
which are glazed, resting upon massive piers 
built against the side walls. The central piers 
are 15ft. wide, and project 6ft. from the walls. 
The stalls are arranged in the recesses be- 
tween these piers. The side walls are carried 
up to a height of 80ft., and there are no signs 
of any attempt to conciliate the prejudices of 
adjoining owners. Tne front in Mark-lane 
is 83ft. high to the top of the parapet, with 
dormer windows, and a lofty roof 108ft. high, 
which height is continued over the whole of 
the Exchange area. The view of the interior 
is a most exquisitely drawn and coloured draw- 
ing, by Mr. Brewer, with the decora- 
tion worked out in the most elaborate manner. 
It would be impossible to see the Exchange 
in the manner represented if it were carried 
out, and the drawing must be looked upon as 
a study of decoration rather than a perspective 
drawing of what the building would be. The 
style adopted is the French Renaissance, such 
as is used at the chateaux of Blois and 
Chambord. The elevation next the street is 
less successful than the interior, but is never- 
theless very ably treated. 


S$ 


ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 


T the last meeting of the Archeological 

Institute, Mr. Parker gave a most inte- 
resting description of the work of investigation 
into the antiquities of Rome as recently carried 
on by himself and others, referring to the series 
of photographs which he is now exhibiting at 
Cundall’s Gallery, in New Bond-street, to 
which we have already briefly called attention. 
As these photographs will be found of the highest 
interest, and will only be on view for a very 
short time, and as their number and variety 
are necessarily somewhat embarrassing to 
visitors who have not themselves seen the 
originals, we propose to note some of the more 
salient ones, and to give a clue to the objects 
they represent. The character of the con- 
struction of the walls of the various fortifica- 
tions and edifices in Rome is a sure test of 
their age, and is therefore the first point to be 
mastered. ‘This may readily be done in this 
exhibition, as photographs specially taken for 
the purpose are arranged chronologically. By 
these it will be seen that the work of the 
periods of the Kings, of the Republic, and of 
the Empire are clearly distinguishable as fol- 
lows :—That of the Kings consists of large 
oblong blocks of tufa stone, set, as it were, 
in what is called, with regard to brickwork, 
English bond fashion—that is, headers in one 
course and stretchers in the next, and without 
mortar. They have not been neatly wrought or 
polished on the face, but roughly hammer- 
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dressed only, and towards the end of this period, 


as in the work of Servius Tullius, they have 
the edges chamfered, and are cramped together 
with iron cramps, which are simple bars of 
that metal with each end turned down. 


The student may study with advantage 
photograph No. 779 as illustrative of work of 
the age of Romulus, being part of his sup- 
posed wall on the Palatine, B.c.750(?) By the 
rod marked with feet placed alongside, the 
stones would appear to average 4ft. in 
length by 2ft. in width. Photograph 
No. 829, of the Wall of the Kings on 
the Aventine near S. Bisca, shows well the 
internal structure, and gives the thickness of 
the wall, which is about 10ft., against which 
a later concrete wall or facing kas been erected, 
giving an additional thickness of 2ft. 
Photograph No. 792 shows a_ part of the 
walling of Servius Tullius, and No. 141 a 
larger portion of the Wall of the Kings, with 
an inserted arch of the time of the Empire, or, 
as it is thought, by Hannibal, and No. 1582, 
Gabii, may be referred to as exhibiting the 
character of these primitive fortifications—in 
this case the wall being only the natural rock 
cleft, with the modern huts forming the vil- 
lage of Castiglione clustered under its shelter, 
in the exact form and manner of those de- 
scribed by ancient writers. It is to be re- 
gretted that the portion of the wall of Servius. 
Tullius which was discovered has since been 
very ruthlessly and needlessly destroyed by 
the railway company upon whose ground it 
stood. The work of each successive king, or to- 
speak more correctly, of each half century 
during their reigns, are distinguishable by the- 
size of the stones used. 

The character of the work of the time of the- 
Republic is specially of concrete. This was at 
first faced with wood, which has perished, but 
left the holes visible by which it was fixed. 
Probably at first the concrete was used without 
knowledge of its strength for the purpose of 
rendering more stable the wooden construction 
on which reliance was placed, and that as 
experience was gained the wood was aban- 
doned and the facing became of the reticulated 
and other descriptions which mark the time of 
Sylla. The photograph of the Emporium, 
ebout s.c. 175, well illustrates this class 
of construction, as also No. 70, in which it is 
shown at the junction with the city wall. 
No. 364 is a photograph of remarkable 
interest. Inthe catalogue it is called ‘* Walls 
of Rome, Palace of Sylla (?) c., B.c. 60. 
Part of the substructure against the cliff of. 
the Pincian Hill.” It shows two tiers of niches, 
a style of construction much used in the walls 
of Rome, for the following reason : A portion 
of walling built against the cliff had settled 
to such an extent that it overhung, and still 
overhangs its base considerably. The builders, 
finding it at last went no further, and had come 
to its final bearing, built, as may be seen in 
other photographs adjoining this, another 
height of vertical walling upon that which had 
settled, and for lightness and strength made it 
in a series of niches, the piers of which formed 
buttresses, and on to which the arched linings 
of the niches threw the weight or thrust, and’ 
this was found so successful and economical a 
method that they continued to build the walls 
afterwards in the same manner from the- 
ground, placing one tier of niches above the- 
other. 

The work of the Empire, is mainly brick- 
work, varying in the successive centuries both 
as to the thickness of the bricks and of the 
mortar joints, from 10 courses to the foot in 
the 1st century, 8 courses in the 2nd, six in 
the 3rd, to 4 only in the 4th. The perfection of © 
this Roman brickwork was in the time of Nero. 
In the early period of the Empire travertine 
blocks began to be used, tufa blocks only 
having been previously employed, and the 
facework was better wrought. (See photograph 
No. 67, the arch of Dolabella, A.p. 10). 
Photograph No. 21. may also be examined 
with advantage ; it shows two arches at the- 
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Porta Triburtina at different levels ; the nearer 
one is of the time of Honorious, A.D. 400, 
who added gates to the walls, another of which 
is well illustrated in photograph No. 668. 
Beyond this inner archway, which is at a 
proper level above tke present surface, is 
another of the time of Augustus, the jambs of 
which are almost completely buried; this 
difference between the levels tells a curious 
tale—namely, that originally the excavated 
trenches of the fortifications were used as the 
roads, and the archways in the walls accommo- 
dated thereto, and that at a subsequent period 
most of these sunk road+, which resembled the 
lanes in Devonshire, were filled up, and the 
new gateways made to suit new roads formed 
on the surface of the general ground. The 
tradition that all the soil of Rome has been 
greatly raised is incorrect, and founded upon a 
misapprehension of the above facts, an evi- 
dence of which was till lately presented by the 
juxtaposition of these two arches. The inner 
one, however, we regret to learn, has, since 
the photograph was taken, been destroyed to 
serve some miserably small economical 
purpose of the Papal Government. 
Photograph No. 34 represents a portion of 
the Amphitheatrum Castreuse, c. A.D. 166,— 
L. Verus, and shows some of the best descrip- 
tion of brickwork, with an attached order, the 
columns of which have good capitals of 
moulded brick or terra cotta. Photo- 
graphs Nos. 1206 and 1216 excellently 
show the very fine walling of Aurelian, with its 
remarkable corridor for the sentinels within 
the thickness of the wall, a work of stupen- 
dous magnitude coxsidering its length of many 
miles. Previously a mere pathway on the 
inside of the walls had been the only provision 
for this purpose. 


Another set of the photographs which ex- 
cited considerable interest at the meeting of 
the Archeological Institute were thése of the 
Marmorata, or wharf for landing marble, &c., 
under the Emporium excavated in 1869, with 
walls forming the facework of the bank 
towards the Tiber, with the opus reticulatum 
of the Ist century, with the clivus orinclined 
landing stage, paved with square slabs, and 
bold corbel stones projecting from the top of 
these with a large hole drilled in them for 
ropes to pass through to moor vessels by. In 
front of one of these wharfs there is a square 
panel inserted, with an amphora carved upon 
it to indicate the place for landing wine or oil. 
(See photographs 1045, 1048, and 1169.) 
No. 1170 has especial interest, as it shows 
one end of a large column of marble buried in 
a singular manner in a dock of that period 
and built over in the Middle Ages. This 
column it has been determined to erect in 
commemoration of the present Gicumenical 
Council, but unfortunately it was not found to 
be: as long as was expected, and so another 
archeological monument of value has been 
destroyed to provide material to make a base 
under it, to raise it to the desired height. 


The series of photographs and drawings 
connected with the aqueducts are most valu- 
able, but we have not space to speak of them, 
and they form a subject more suitable to civil 
engineers to investigate. The French Govern- 
ment has recognised their value by ordering 
copies of the whole series for practical pur- 
poses, and have expressed their gratitude for 
this work having been done, as they had con- 
templated doing it themselves, with the view 
to assist their engineers in the arrangement of 
the water supply of the metropolis and towns 
of France, We may perhaps call attention to 
photograph No. 1066 as well illustrating the 
reticulated work, c. A.p. 100, which faces 
the pier of Aqua Trajana, 

To the very large collection of works of art 
n the catacombs and museums of Rome we 

have not space now to devote, but there are 
two—Nos. 1500 and 1501—whichwe propose to 
enlarge and illustrate in a future number of 
our journal, as of remarkable curiosity and 
interest to our readers. The former of these, 


from a tomb of the Aterii of the 1st century, 
now in the Lateran Museum, illustrates a 
bas-relief in which are represented a temple 
or tomb, and a machine for raising stones and 
a ladder by means of a treadmill, as mentioned 
by Vitruvius. This tomb was thought to be 
that of an architect. The latter, from another 
bas-relief, also from the tomb of the Aterii, 
contains representations of various structures, 
such as temples and triumphal arches, so that 
it also would appear to be the record 
of the works of architects of that time. 
The above samples out of a collection of 
1800 historical photographs will, we think, 
serve to show that they contain a mine of 
wealth to architectural students, by whom'we 
hope the opportunity of this exhibition will 
not be neglected: JB. Si 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE LAW. 


CLowN : But is that law? 
GRAVEDIGGER: Ay is’t, crowner’s ’quest law. 
HAMLET. 
HE legal rights of architects, so often the 
subject of recent discussion, have received 

some elucidation from the trial of the case 
Ebdy v. McGowan, a report of which we give 
in another column. We remember hearing 
somewhere of a midshipman who, having to 
fill up a return concerning the natives of some 
remote island, did it as follows :—‘‘ Manners, 
none ;” ‘‘ Customs, disgusting.” We fear it 
has been hitherto too much the fashion, even 
amongst themselves, for architects to be con- 
sidered as a class of men about which it 
might be said in the same way—‘ Rights, 
none;” ‘Responsibilities, innumerable.” 
Whenever by any chance an unfortunate 
architect has acted without due skill, ex- 
ceeded his estimates, overlooked bad work, or 
otherwise failed in his duty, he is fair game, 
not merely for heavy deductions from his 
fees, but also for actions for damages—of 
which we have had occasion in our time to 
record not a few; nor are there ever wanting 
brethren of the craft to bear witness against 
him for real or imaginary derelictions ; somuchso 
as, on one notable occasion, to draw from Lord 
Campbell the remark, that of all species of 
enmity the odium architectonicum was about 
the worst. 


When, however, an architect has honestly 
discharged his duty, and sent in a moderate 
and reasonable claim, in accordance with the 
published rules of his profession, but some 
wrong-headed or close-fisted client chooses to 
dispute it, his rights are apt to become very 
obscure. If he appeal to some of the ‘‘ dons ” 
or ‘pundits’? of the profession, he is advised 
to “take whatever he can get,’ and “ keep 
out of law, at any rate,” for that the regular 
charges are ‘‘ only recommended, and cannot 
be enforced.” We are happy to say that the 
law of the land, as shown in this case, is more 
rational and intelligible. As well tell us that 
the Bank of England is only “ recommended” 
to pay the value specified on its notes, and that 
payment ‘cannot be enforced,” as that an 
architect who has done honest work on the 
order of a client, is not to be paid for it 
according to the regular scale of his profession, 
but according to the mere whim or fancy of 
that client. No doubt mild ‘ recommenda- 
tions’ are very good in their way, but are 
much more likely to be acted on when it is 
known that they have the majesty of the law 
to “ enforce” them in case of need, 


It is rather remarkable that. the burden of 
contests suchas the present generally falls to 
the lot of the younger and less known archi- 
tects. Roguish committees and clients think 
twice before they refuse to pay the claims of 
the leaders of the profession. A notable in- 
stance of this we had recently in which a 
church committee, having discarded the de- 
signs of a leading architect, were astonished by 
the receipt of a bill for £700 from him (we 
presume his full commission), which wa are 


told ‘ fell like a bombshell among them,” and 
caused them to reconsider their decision, as’ 
such a great gun in the profession was’ 
evidently not to be trifled with. It would be’ 
different had a younger man been con- 
cerned, who would in all likelihood have 
asked only half the money, and whose modest 
claim wouldhave been resisted to the utmost. 
At least such seems to be the way as regards 
the plaintiff in the present case, whose only 
fault seems to have been that his claims were 
too small, nothing having been charged by him 
for a good deal of work done, such as to 
elicit an observation from the Lord Chief 
Baron, ‘‘ that he had certainly not shown any 
grasping disposition” ; but who, in recognition’ 
of this spirit of moderation, is rudely dismissed 
and hisclaims, however fair, resisted to the last. 
Those of our readers who will study the evi- 
dence about the parsonage, and the arbitrary 
conduct of the rev. defendant, will only wonder 
that the latter was let off so cheaply, and that’ 
the plaintiff did not claim, as he certainly 
might have done, his full commission on that 
work, he being ready and willing to do his 
part, and only prevented by the unwarrantable 
interference of the defendant. His retention. 
of the drawings was both reasonable and 
usual. To give them up would be just to put a 
premium on wrong doing, encouraging the 
client to dismiss him, and place the work in 
other and, possibly,tincompetent hands. On 
this point we cannot but express our surprise » 
that an architect of such standing as Mr. 
Sydney Smirke should have given such, 
unsatisfactory evidence. According to it, a 
client though not entitled to the drawings for 
the 5 per cent., still may dismiss the archi- 
tect when the drawings are prepared, and then 
may claim them for 24 per cent! Surely, this 
isa patent absurdity, and we trust the emi- 
nent architect, who we think was rather 
betrayed into it than otherwise, will see it to 
be such. We know the stock argument— 
‘the client, then, gets nothing for his money.” 
We answer, “If the project be abandoned, 
he cannot need the drawings, but if he arbi- 
trarily dismisses the architect who prepared 
the drawings on the faith of haying the 
superintendence also, he (the client) properly 
deserves to get nothing.” It will be observed 
that the learned judge gave the defendant 
leave to move the full court to reduce the 
verdict on this point if he thought. he could 
show cause. If he thinks fit to do s0, we 
shall probably have the subject ably argued, 
and we confidently anticipate such an utter- 
ance as will for ever dispose of this question, 
to the full satisfaction of the profession. The 
rev. defendant may thus, though unintention- 
ally, serve the cause of a profession for whieh 
we fear he hardly entertains sufficient respect. 
He has already done it good service by caus- 
ing a verdict to be given fully in accordance 
with the Institute scale, which we opine it 
will be hardly safe to question in future. We, 
however, advise him, in-accordance with the 
suggestion of the Chief Baron (not to speak 
of higher principles), to make it up with his 
architect as soon as possible, allow the latter 
to go on with his work and build the parson- 
age, and then bury all differences in a good 
‘‘ house-warming.” Weeaun 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE COMPETITION. 


FTER a very careful examination of the 
drawings, and after several meetings at 
which they were assisted by professional assistance 
upon points of construction, the committee finally 
decided upon recommending the design D, Hones- 
tas (Mr. H. Stock), to be carried out, and the 
designs Progress (Messrs. Watson and Hesketh), 
and A Wheatsheat (Mr. Crossland), for the second 
and third premiums respectively. This recom- 
mendation was on Thursday week ratified by a 
meeting of the general body of shareholders. 
There was a very close contest in the committes 
between the two first competitors, Mr. Stock’s des 
sign having been chosen, upon a division, by 21 
votes to 18. 
We have every reason: to believe that the com- 
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tural Museum and the Architectural Exhibition, 
to select representatives to serve as jurors, and 
the two latter bodies intended to conform to the 
request. It was quite certain, continued Mr. 
Matthews, that the ensuing Exhibition would be 
an exceedingly popular one, and if the whole 
body of architects snubbed its promoters they 
would make a mistake. Foreign architects were 
taking it up, and it behoved the English not to 
be behind hand. Any professional pique against 
the Exhibition on account of the President of the 
Institute ea officio not being one of the Commis- 
sioners should be waived on the present occasion. 


petition has been conducted ina perfectly honour- 
able and disinterested manner, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Stock upon his deserved success. His 
design is shown by a series of yery well executed 
drawings, in which the whole of the construction 
is very clearly indicated, and there is no reason 
why it may not be carried out with searcely any 
‘variation from the competition drawings. The 
fayourable remarks we haye made elsewhere 
upon Mr, Stock’s design were written before the 
decision of the committee had been arrived at. 


NAMES. OF COMPETITORS. 


A, Seges........ Sree tnt “A corns us Besides, if the Association selected a representa- 
t F r. William Henry |tivye juror, he would represent Architecture as 

B, niente dasnaaninies Crossland (of Leeds). | a profession as well as the Association as a body, 
C, Veritas .........secceenee Mr. Joseph Peacock. | and whether the majority of the designs exhibited 
Mr. Henry Stock | came from the younger or senior members of the 

D, BROnOSHHS is, iis aascccee (Messrs. Snooke & profession, Architecture would be very much 
Stock) , judged of by the show presented. The Exhibition, 

E, Iron-framed..........+. Henry Carr(engineer). | too, was to be annual, and in all probability the 
ad Mr. Cuthbert Brod- | Architectural Exhibition wonll, in course of 

F, L’Etoile  eeseeesceeees { rick (of leads} time, be merged into it, and therefore the works 
G, Au bon droit ........ | Messrs. Salter & Wyatt. | of architects would come before the public in a 


degree hitherto unknown. There would be 
nothing gained by refusing to send a representa- 
tive; in fact, much would be lost by taking such 


Omn tulit punctum 
H, 
The refusal to put the name of the 


qui miscuit utile +} Mr.G,GilbertScott,jun. 
dulci 


Messrs. Thos. Henry | * course. 

J, ‘Progress ...... ‘nsencoee Watson in Biter President ev officio of the Institute upon the 
Hesketh. Comunission was not necessarily an insult to the 
K A Maltese Cross Mr, George Barnes profession. The next best thing had been done 
’ (device) ....0...... Williams. by the Commissioners—viz., to add to their num- 
L All’swellthatendswell Mr. George Truefitt. | ber two past Presidents of the Institute. By 
; Mr. Edward Augus- | the Charter of the Commissioners, only two ex 

M, Light eseeesseeeenes } tus Griining. S officio Presidents of societies are eligible as Com- 
Three Wheat-ears : : missioners—viz., those of the Institution of Civil 

N, \ (device) .....0e000 | Messrs. Giles & Biven. | Engineers and the Geological Society. Just at 


present the general feeling of the public was not 
very favourable to architects, and however wrong 
the public impression might be, a factious oppo- 
sition to the Exhibition by the profession would 
only confirm that impression. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought it would be 
wise to keep to the course which the Association 
had previously chalked out for itself in nominat- 
ing Mr, Hayter Lewis. The grievance (real or 
imaginary) of the Institute was not one which 
the Association was called upon to take up. The 
Institute had refused, asa body, to have anything 
to do with the Exhibition for a reason purely per- 
sonal to itself, and not to the profession 
generally. The Assvuciation was asked by the 
Commissioners to nominate a gentleman to serve 
as one of a jury of six architects and two laymen, 
and in order that the architectural members of the 
jury should have the confidence of the profession, 
the architectural societies were asked to nominate 
them. He thought that the accidental circum- 
stance (for such it appeared to have been) of the 
President ea officio of the Institute not being on 
the Commission had been to a certain extent 
fairly met by putting on the commission two past 
Presidents of the Institute, men of ex- 
tremely influential position, one of whom, Sir 
William Tite, had only just retired from the office 
of President, the other, Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
having preceded Sir William in the same office. 
The Institute had not, perhaps, gone the best way 
to work to attain the end desired; at any rate, 
the result was that the Institute would do nothing 
as a body, though it did ‘not seek to prevent its 
members sending in anything they liked to the 
Exhibition. He was sorry that this was another 
instance in which the Institute had signalised it- 
self by doing nothing—for there were quite enough 
instances already on record ; and were the Asso- 
ciation to abstain from sending its representative, 
the result would be to throw the whole influence 
of architecture into the hands of South Kensing- 
ton, and that nobody wished tosee. The sugges- 
tion that the professional societies should nomi- 
nate the professional jurors had been adopted by 
the Commissioners, and no feeling of pique should 
prevent the Association from sending a represen- 
tative to serve on the jury. 

Mr. PHENE SPrers said the Association was 
placed in a very different position to the Institute 
with regard to the Commissioners. The Institute 
had a certain end in view, though to attain it they 
did not go exactly the right way to work. Fail- 
ing in the attainment of their object, they, from a 
feeling of pique, refused to have anything to do 
with the Exhibition. The Association had no 
pique against the Commissioners, and he thought 
that in such a matter the Association was not in 
any way bound to second the movements of the 
Institute. He knew that there were a great num- 
ber of members of the Institute who thought the 
action taken by that body was unwise. If they 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ft har concluding meeting of this Association for 

Session 1869-70 took place on . Friday 
evening last, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, President, in 
thechair. The minutes of the previous meeting 
having been read and comfirmed,a vote of thanks 
was passed to Messrs, Davis and Emanuel for 
permitting the members of the Association to visit 
the new Jewish synagogue at Upper Berkley- 
street. - 

Tue EXHIBITION OF 1871. 


Mr. J. DovGLAss MatrHerws, honorary sec- 
‘retary, said that two meetings back he read a 
letter from Lieutenant-Colouel Scott (Secretary 
to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1871) 
asking the Association to appoint a member of 
the Association to serve on the jury for the sub- 
ject of Architecture in the ensuing Exhibition. 
In compliance with that request, Mr. Hayter 
Lewis was nominated to the post, buta letter had 
been received from that gentleman, stating that 
absence from England, and other causes, would 
prevent him from acceding to the wish of the 
Association, In the room of Mr. Hayter Lewis, 
Mr. Mathews proposed that Mr. T, Roger Smith 
be asked to accept the post. 
Mr. TASKER moved, asan amendmest, that (in 
view of the manner in which the President of the 
Institute had been treated by the Commissioners) 
the ‘Association send no representative at all. 
He thought it would be highly presumptuous for 
them, as representing the junior members of the 
profession, to have anything todo with the Ex- 
hibition after the Institute had declined, as a 
body, to have anything to do with it. 
Mr. J. T. Perry seconded the amendment. 
He did so, he said, quite apart from the manner 
in which the Institute had been treated by the 
Commissioners. The Institute had declined, as 
a body, to have anything to do with the Exhibi- 
tion, and, as a result, Architecture would not be 
so wellrepresented as it might be. But the Com- 
missioners ef the Exhibition would say, whatever 
was the quality of the show made by Architec- 
ture, that it was properly represented, whereas in 
all probability it would only be represented by 
the younger members of the profession. He 
thought the Commissioners insulted the Associa- 
tion by putting it on a par with the Institute. 
Mr. MATHEWS said the Association had 
nothing whatever to do with the course taken by 
the Institate. The Institute had declined to have 
anything to do with the Exhibition because its 
President ex officio was not put upon the list of 
Commissioners. But although this demand of 
the Institute was not acceded to, two of its past 
Presidents had been pat upon the Commission. 
The Commissioners had invited, not only the 
Institute and the Asseciation, but the Architec- 


(the Association) were always to follow in the 
wake of the Institute they would soon come te 
the ground, 
course with regard to the management of the 
Association that they owed the position they had 
now attained. 
oldest and best friends of the Association, and, 
moreover, aman in whose judgment confidence 
could be placed, and he had great pleasure in 
seconding the nomination of that gentleman. 


It was to having taken their own 


Mr. Roger Smith was one of the 


On being put, the original motion was carried 


by alarge majority, and Mr. T. Roger Smith ig 


therefore to be asked to undertake the office. 
ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


Messrs. Tasker and Salmon were then elected 
to serve as scrutineers of the voting papers for the 
election of office-bearers for session 1870-71, and 
upon their return to the room announced the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to be elected :— 

President.—Mr. Thos. H, Watson, A.R.I.B.A; 

Vice-Presidents. —Messrs Rowland Plumbe- 
F.R.1.B.A., and J. Douglass Mathews, A.R.LB.A, 

Committee.—Messrs. C. Aldridge, T. Batter 
bury, H. C. Boyes, J. E. Fogarty, E. C. Lee, T, E- 
Mundy, J. T. Perry, L. W. Ridge, R. P. Spiers 
and W. L., Spiers. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews 

Hon. Solicitor.—Mr. Francis Truefitt. 

Auditors. —Messrs. Edward D. Drury and 
A. W. Tanner. 

Principal Librarian.—Mr. H. W. Lonsdale. 

Assistant Librarians.—Messrs. W. L. Spiers 
and J. E. Flint. 

Hon. Secretaries.—Messrs. John §. Quilter and 
Bowes A. Paice. 

Registrar.—Mr. John S. Quilter. 

Col lector. —Mr. Edmund Marshall. 


DESTRUCTION OF WorKS OF ART BY THE 
POLICE. 

Mr. J. T. Perry then brought before the meet- 
ing the case of Henry Evans, who was convicted 
at the Middlesex Sessions, on the 18th of March 
last, of selling so-called indecent prints and pho- 
tographs, and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, and a fine of £50. Mr. 
Perry said that the man Evans was well known 
to art students, and kept a little shop in Endell- 
street, Long-acre, where he had been in business 
for the past six years, during which time he had 
borne an excellent character. For many years he 
had acted in an official capacity for the Micro- 
scopical Society, and a principal part of his busi- 
ness has been to supply “ life studies” to artists 
for artistic purposes. The photographic studies 
produced in evidence against him at the trial were 
made from the living model, and from well-knowu 
pictures. Such photographs were purchased by 
him in large quantities, and retailed by him at 
exceedingly low prices, contrary to the practice of 
dealers in indecent photographs properly so-called. 
The witnesses who appeared against him at the 
trial deposed that he told them that he only sold 
such things for artistic purposes. His case. was 
about to be brought before the Home Secretary, 
and Mr. Perry asked for signatures to a petition to 
Mr. Bruce embodying the foregoing facts, and 
submitting that studies such as were to be pro- 
cured at Eyans’s shop had become a necessity for 
art students, being less costly to them than the 
employment of life models,and that they were to 
be purchased in many places in London, though 
seldom well selected, and at much higher prices 
than those affixed to them at Evans’s. It was 
also stated in the petition that the bulk of the 
studies which brought the accused under con- 
demnation were studies bearing the stamp and 
sold under the sanction of the cole des Beaux 
Arts of Paris, and that studies in oil by studente . 
of the Life School of our own Royal Academy 
were also seized and condemned. More than this, 
a set of small etchings, studies by the famous 
artist Anibal Caracei, have been burned by the 
police. At the time of his arrest Mr. Eyans was 
in treaty with the authorities of the British 
Museum for the sale of this collection to the 
nation. In consideration of these facts, in con- 
junction with the delicate state of Evans’s health, 
the petition asked fora mitigation of the sen- 
tence. 

Mr. PHENE Spiers said he knew the man and 
his shop well, and had often purchased photo- 
graphs there. At the Academy soiree the other 
night he heard several of the Academicians and 
Associates complain bitterly that the police could 
not distinguish between the scamps of Holywell-.. 
street and those who render service to art. 

The CHAIRMAN could quite understand that 
policemen of ordinary education would not know 


the difference between that which was artistic and 
that which was indecent, and until we could em- 
ploy men of art education as policemen he was 
afraid there was no security against valuable 
works of art being destroyed by them in their zeal 
for public morality. However, it was the duty of 
all engaged in art pursuits to endeavour to get 
this man out of difficulty, and he therefore hoped 
¢he petition would be numerously signed. 

Mr. J. Doveitass MArHEwWs then read a paper 
prepared by Mr. G. H. Birch (who was absent 
owing to illness), entitled ‘An Historical De- 

' scription of the Charterhouse,” but as this was 
almost entirely historical in character, and as 
many of the facts relative to the early history of 
the place were given by the Rev. Mackenzie E. 
C. Walcott in Tur BUILDING News for March, 
4 last, page 177 we need not further occupy our 
space with the subject. 

The usual vote of thanks to the retiring officers 
‘having been carried with acclamation, this, the 
last meeting of the present session, terminated. 


The annual dinner took place at the Talbot 
Hotel, Richmond, on Saturday last. 

During the recess, books from the library may 
be exchanged every Friday, between ten and five 
o’clock, and on the evening of the Jast Friday in 
each month between seven and eight o’clock. 

Arrangements are in progress for an archi- 
tectural excursion to Lincoln and its neighbour- 
hood, under the conduct of Edmund Sharpe, Esq., 
M.A. (author of “Sharpe’s Parallels”), during 

the week commencing August 22nd, further par- 
ticulars of which will be announced, 
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THE DECORATION OF §. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


W Ii desire to direct the attention of our 
readers to a public meeting to be held 
at the Mansion House next Wednesday (the 13th 
inst.), for the purpose of taking steps for carry- 
ing out the intentions of Sir Christopher Wren as 
to the internal decoration of his noble master- 
piece. It will be in the remembrance of our 
readers that in the year 1858 Dr. Milman, the 
late Dean of S. Paul’s, made certain proposals 
~connected with the cathedral over which he pre- 
sided. The one was to provide for special, and 
particularly evening, services under the dome ; 
the other was to complete the decoraticn of the 
interior of the church. The former of these 
‘objects has been undoubtedly achieved ; but the 
appeal on behalf of the ornamentation of the 
edifice has hitherto met with but an indifferent 
and partial recognition, and what should be a 
warm and resplendent sanctuary is still not only 
bald and cold, but in some respects repulsive, 

It is not generally known that the vast property 
formerly belonging to S. Paul’s, having been 
vested in the form of separate estates, has now 
lapsed to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners under 
the provisions of the 3rd and 4th Viec., ¢. 113, 
secs. 28 and 51. The revenues from this pro- 
perty amount to no lessasum than £90,000 a 
year. Had this money still remained at the dis- 
posal of the Chapter, there would have been no 
necessity for the appeal they have issued ; but as 
it has been used to supply the spiritual wants of 
the whole kingdom, there can be no doubt that 
the country at large should subscribe towards the 
ornamentation of the only cathedral built by 
Protestant hands and money. The committee, 

- in a document just issued, says :— 

“The leading principle affirmed by all who 
have been consulted is this—To make Sir 
Christopher Wren’s intentions for the completion 
--and decoration of the Cathedral the main text, as 
it were, and to study to carry out as implicitly as 
possible whatever he may have expressed in 
drawing, model, or writing; and, where these 
materials for guidance fail, that harmony is to be 
sought for to the fullest practicable extént with 
~what he has proposed or done. 

“Sir Christopher Wren’s views are consistent 
‘with the most magnificent ideas. We know that 
mosaic, painting, rich marbles, and sumptuous 
gilding entered largely into the calculation of 
what he thought was due to his design. 

“ One of his recorded conceptions, that of using 
the space under the dome for a vast auditory ere 
its value was almost neutralised by the close choir 
screen and central organ, forced upon him, has 
been completely realised. The object now pro- 
posed is the other, that of rendering the interior 
of §. Paul’s worthy of its unrivalled exterior. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
Much, indeed, is needed to add unity and finish, 
as well as proper ecclesiastical character, to the 
existing arrangements for extended worship. 
But the committee are not disposed to weaken the 
claim which the Dean and Chapter clearly seem 
to have upon their alienated revenues for these 
legitimate purposes of public worship by again 
undertaking their charge. Their present appeal 
is solely for the achievement of that magnificence 
of ornament which they cannot doubt that London 
and England would desire, but which the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners could not with any 
propriety be asked to furnish. 

“Sir Christopher Wren’s marble ciborium, or 
“altar-piece,” as he called it, and a magnificent 
open choir screen—which, with its architecture, 
metal work, and sculpture, should be a very gem 
of art—would, however, naturally fall to the part 
of the committee. 

‘The better to illustrate the idea of the mag- 
nificence which has been imagined, let the entrance 
be supposed at the west end, about to become the 
easiest access to the Cathedral. On passing 
through bronze doors richly charged with devices, 
the first most striking effect would be produced 
by the brilliant roof covered with mosaic patterns 
and rich with gold. The cupola immediately 
overhead, 40ft. in diameter, and the panels of the 
exquisite side chapels, would be pictorially treated 
in the same material. The walls relieved with 
marble slabs and marble inlay; the pavement 
also and the windows, enriched with colour, must 
be so treated as to preserve a due regard for 
breadth of effect and the necessity in S. Paul’s 
for a large amount of unobstructed sunlight. All 
panels to be filled with coloured marbles or sculp- 
ture, and no niche to be without its statue. The 
nave and transepts must, however, be in some re- 
spects subordinate to the choir. 

“In the great; dome, which has been happily 
called the very ‘ essence of the building,’ the g7i- 
saille pictures of Sir James Thornhill cannot fail, 
ultimately, to give placeto Sir C. Wren’s cherished 
wish for mosaic pictures, and, in addition to these 
the drum and the eight spandrels (the latter 
already commenced in mosaic) will afford grand 
scope for the highest efforts of art and magnifi- 
cence. 

“The roof of the choir should be a splendid 
and impressive work in mosaic, elaborate while 
massive, and dignified in general effect surpassing 
the richness of the rest of thechurch. The win- 
dows in the apse will here also be more fully 
coloured ; and the marbles, whether used struc- 
turally, as replacing the stonework of the princi- 
pal pilasters, or in panels and inlaid patterns on 
the walls and pavement, would all bearranged so 
as to imparta fuller idea of sumptuousness. This 
must be especially the case with the ciborium and 
the choir screen already referred to. 

“ It would be the aim of the promoters of this 
work to make it the occasion of educating and 
advancing public feeling in the application of the 
noblest and most beautiful products of human 
intelligence and skill to sacred things, and for the 
advancement of national art. It would be their 
desire to prefer what would be calculated to give 
religious dignity and artistic value to the build- 
ing to what is merely fanciful or ornamental 
merely as an ornament.” 
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S. SWITHIN’S CHURCH, LINCOLN. 


R. Christian’s report on the late accident at 

S. Swithin’s Church was presented to the 

vestry on Friday last, It is an elaborate inquiry 

into the causes of the failure of the pillars, which 
Mr.Christian believes to be as follows :— 


1. The departure from the requirements of the drawings 
by increasing the numbers of the stones, and consequently of 
the beds in the shafts of the pillars. 

2. Imperfection of working in the beds of the stones, and 
imperfection and insufficiency in thickness of the mortar 
joints between them. 

3. The racking of the heavy walls which the pillars sup- 
port, each 107 feet long and 40 feet high, disconnected at 
each end, and left entirely without Jateral stay or support, 
caused by the violent gales of last autumn, and other like 
causes before incidentally referred to. 

As to the liabilities involved ; — 

As regards the Architect:—1st. I am clearly of opinion 
that in respect of constructive design, whether as shown by 
the drawings, or described by specification; whether as to 
quantity or description of material; the provisions made 
by him are in every respect sufficient for sound and durable 
coustruction. 

2nd. That the omission from the specification of all pro- 
vision for temporary supports whilst building, especially 
under the circumstances under which this church was 
erected, was undoubtedly an oversight, but one that, had the 
work been entrusted to a contractor of ample means, plant, 
and experience, would probably have been met by lus own 
provision for temporary insurance. 
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8rd. That having made careful drawings, showing the 
exact number of stones to be placed in each pillar, he should 
have required the contractor so to execute them, and not have 
allowed any deviation from his instructions. 

4th. That although thereby his responsibility was shared, 
and in part removed, he should not have allowed the contract 
so to be framed as to invest the committee with equal autho- 
rity to his own in respect of approval and direction of the 
work, nor should he have submitted, except under written 
protest, to the instruction that he was not to visit and inspect 
the progress of work, unless he was sent for by you. 

As regards the Contractor :—I am of opinion that he has 
incurred responsibility, lst, in constr ucting the pillars with a 
larger number of stones, and consequently of beds, than are 
shown by the drawings. 

2nd. By insufficient care in working the stones, and in 
forming perfect beds between them of sufficient thickness ; 
and, 

3rd, by neglecting to take any precaution whatever for 
securing the arcade walls during erection, he being bound by 


' contract to make good all damages arising from “storm or 


tempest,” and to deliver up the building when complete, 
‘* free from all flaws, cracks, settlements, or other defects.” 

And I am further and clearly of opmion that the defects 
which have occurred result from these deviations from the 
duty of a builder, and consequently that, excepting on the 
second point, as regards architect’s liability, he alone is respon- 
sible for making them good.” 
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ANCIENT vy. MODERN HOUSES. 


R. C. J. PALMER, in the second part of 
his ‘‘ Perlustration of Great Yarmouth,” 
just published, says, in reference to the ancient 
houses of the town :—‘ The housesof the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with their fronts of 
cut flint or moulded bricks, barge-boarded gables, 
stone dressings, high-pitched roofs, rounded 
chimneys, ornamental ironwork, quaint external 
carvings, ample porches, large oblong and many- 
lighted windows, and latticed casements, had a 
much more striking and picturesque appearance 
than those of modern times. Many of these 
mansions remained intact until the close of the 
last century, when the yage for altering everything 
that was old set in. ‘The fine old fronts were 
cased over with white bricks, then recently intro- 
duced; merchants’ marks, tapestry irons, and 
other external ornaments disappeared ; unmean- 
ing and useless parapets were run up to hide high- 
pitched roofs and dormer windows; the old 
porches were removed, and modern ‘ porticos’ 
substituted ; and the house made to appear 
externally as if recently built. In the interior 
the wainscoting, tapestry, and leather work were 
torn down, or the fine old panels and sumptuous 
chimney-pieces were painted white. The folly of 
this is now generally admitted, and much would 
be given if what was so ruthlessly destroyed could 
be restored, for the fascination which clings to 
an old building can never be revived in a modern 
habitation. In bygone times, when a man built 
a house, it was a solid structure, with deep 
foundations, thick and firm walls, strong beam 
and rafters of enduring oak or chestnut, made to 
stand and to be used for generations. In such a 
house he would pass his life, and when he died it 
would descend to his children, until the family 
became extinct. Such houses are not built in 
towns at the present day.” 
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CARE OF BRUSHES. 


Bi used for applying finishing var- 

nishes should be cared for with the utmost 
pains, as good work depends much upon the good 
condition of the brushes. The Cvachmakers’ 
Monthly suggests that a good way to keep them 
is to suspend them -by the handles in a covered 
can, keeping the points at least half an inch from 
the bottom, and apart fromeach other. The can 
should be filled with slow drying varnish up to a 
line about a sixteenth of an inch above the bristles 
or hair. The can should then be kept in a close 
cupboard,.or in a box fitted for the purpose. As 
Wiping a brush on a sharp edge of tin will gradu- 
ally split the bristles, cause them to curl backwards, 
aud eventually ruin the brush, the top of the can 
should have a wire soldered along the edge 
of the tin turned over, in order to prevent injury. 
Finishing brushes should not be cleansed in tur- 
pentine, except in extreme cases. When taken 
from the can, prepare them for use by working 
them outin varnish, and before replacing them 
cleanse the handles and binding with turpentine. 

SS ae 

NAME ?—The fock says an architect has issued 
a pamphlet in which he states his desire to build 
an immense national mausoleum. “ The building 
is to contain space for the interment of 2,000,000 _ 
bodies ; the style is to be Gothic, and for size and 
magnificence §. Paul’s and S. Peter’s at Rome 
will be to this new building as dwarfs are toa 
giant.” (!) 
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MOUNT SORREL GRANITE. 


HE mention of granite must be a painful 
subject to the inhabitants of most large 
towns, and there can be but very few persons 
nowadays who have not at some time or other 
had cause to lament the discoveries of the 
famous Macadam. Granite as a material for 
road making is only too familiar to Londoners, 
and the periodical disturbances of some of our 
principal thoroughfares make us anything but 
agreeably conscious of its presence. The stone 
moslty used for this purpose in London comes 
from Guernsey, andis of a dark blue colour, 
Its hardness renders it extremely difficult to 
work, and its colour is against its employment 
except for this and similar purposes. 
probably are aware that in the heart of Leices- 
tershire, and in the centre of the secondary 


formations, we have an outcrop of primary 


rocks, called by Professor Sedgwick ‘an out- 
lying boulder.” These rocks, constituting the 


table land of Leicestershire, are terminated at 


Mount Sorrel by a line of bold cliffs, forming 


a very noticeable feature to the west of the 
Midland Railway between Sileby and Barrow 


stations. This district is quarried for granite 
and slate at several places, all of them within 
afew miles of Leicester, the slate being very 


hard and difficult of cleavage, and the granite 
varying in colour from a deep red to a bluish 


grey I propose in the present paper to lay 


before your readers a few facts on the subject 


of granite working, collected during a stay of 
some weeks in the neighbourhood. The works 
at Mount Sorrel are on a very extensive scale, 
as will be gathered from the fact that they 

ive employment to upwards of 600 men and 

oys. ‘The granite is in the first instance dis- 
lodged by means of blasting with gunpowder. 
Deep holes are bored or jumped into the rock 
with an iron bar, and charged with powder, 
wanes then exploded by means of a slow 

use. 
at meal times, when the men are away and 
out of danger, while a warning flag is then ex- 


hibited at the entrance of the quarries. A 
strong rope netting is occasionally fixed over 
the charge to intercept the flight of small 
pieces of rock, which are sometimes thrown off 
to a considerable distance, instances being on 


record of their having fallen in the village at 


the foot of the cliff. "he chief trade of Mount 
Sorrel consists of setts or squared stones for 
paving or pitching roadways and pavement 
crossings, and broken stone or macadam for 
After the masses of rock have 


road-making. 
been detatched from the face of the working, 


and rolled down to the ffoor of the quarry, the 


large stones are reduced to a workable size by 


shotting them down, or splitting them up by 
small charges of powder of from two to three 
The rough blocks are then 


ounces in weight, 
wheeled across to the sheds of the squarers. 


These sheds or huts are arranged in rows, with 
their open sides towards the rocks, to facilitate 
the supply of stone. In each compartment are 
several boys working, under the guidance of a 
man. Often a family works together, the 
father and his children, who by a proper divi- 


sion of labour can work more economically 
than the same number of adults. 


siderably in size. 


first figure being always the smallest measure 


across the surface, and the second representing 


the depth the stone is inserted into the ground. 
The length of the sett is a variable one, but 
it should not asa rule be much greater than 
its depth. The stone after it has been shaped, 
is paid for and sold by weight. Most of the 
work at these quarries isdone as piece-work, 
and under a former management it was usual 
to pay the men on a measured estimate of the 
amount of work they had got through. This 
gave rise to many abuses, and some of the 
workmen managed to get considerably over- 
paid. They contrived this by building up their 


Few 


The blasts are so arranged as to be fired 


The setts 
used in different parts of the country vary con- 
They are quoted by their 
dimensions in inches, as 3 x 6, 4 x 4. The 


stone heaps with hollows and empty paces in 
the middle of them. These, when they came 
to be measured, represented of course, a much 
larger. tonnage than had actually been wrought, 
and the accounts of some of the workmen were 
thus very much overdrawn. This difficulty 
has now been removed by weighing weekly 
the work of each man, which work is loaded 
for this purpose in small trucks under the 
supervision of a foreman, and removed when 
weighed to a separate stoneyard belonging to 
the company, where the different sizes of setts 
are piled up in distinct heaps. The hammers 
used by the men engaged in squaring or shap- 
ing the granite are of several sizes. The 
largest aud heaviest, which weighs about 
28lb., is called a big burster ; itis square on 
one face and obtusely pointed on the other, 
and is used for splitting the irregular-shaped 
blocks into pieces of about the proper thick- 
ness for setts. ‘The other sizes of hammers, 
varying from 28 to 2lb., are called as follows : 
Little burster, big chopper, little chopper, 
nobbing hammer, big sledge, little sledge, 
peck and hack, and squaring hammer, The 
lump of stone, after having been roughly chip- 
ped into shape is dressed over with a light 
hammer, the squaring hammer, and as a final 
process, to remove any small lumps or in- 
equalities, the hammer called the peck and 
hack is used, This work is performed by 
boys, and as the result of each blow is a 
whitish bruise on the stone, the effect of the 
final dressing is commonly only a few white 
marks wherever the stone happens to be 
lumpy. Besides the regular shaped setts there 
are what are called randoms of about 41by 5. 
These randoms are more carefully finished 
than the name implies, and are used for second 
class streets in many large towns, for stables, 
etc. To the northward of the works is a long 
bank of broken stone, where the men are en- 
gaged in hand-breaking. Most of the breakers 
are old and decrepit, and from this it may be 
inferred that this work commands a less rate 
of pay than squaring. The breakers employ 
a small short-handled hammer, and hold an iron 
ring in their left hand, This they use to rake 
out the lumps of stone on to the blocks on 
which they are broken. Stone is sometimes 
broken for road metal with a whip hammer. 
This is a light hammer, with a long pliable 
hazel handle, with which the workman hits 
the lumps as they lie upon the heap, and dis- 
penses with the use of a block. The stone is 
broken nominally to pass through rings of a 
certain size, the common diameter being 24 
inches. Macadam, who quarried for his famous 
roads at apit stillshown at GrubynearLeicester, 
is said to have fixed as a gauge for the size to 
which the stone was to be reduced the lump 
which it was possible for a man to put into his 
mouth. It wouldseem, when we look at the long 
Jine of men occupied in breaking, that the 
work could be as well done by machinery. 
This, however, is not entirely the case; never- 
theless, a large quantity of stone is broken by 
steam power at Mount Sorrel. The company 
possesses two of Blake’s stone-crushers, with 
which as much as 120 tons a day can be 
broken the size to pass through a 2tlin. 
ring. ‘The shafts, jaws, and other portions of 
the machines-have had from time to time to 
be strengthened and made heavier in order to 
resist the tremendous wear and tear of this 
hard granite. It seems still an open question 
whether Blake’s machines or the toothed 
rollers turns out the broken granite in the best 
condition ; the former have certainly the dis- 
advantage of producing a larger percentage of 
dust and small lumps, but the stone is more 
uniformly broken. The rollers, on the other 
hand will, I believe, do the work more cheaply, 
and the wear of the machinery is more regu- 
lar, Perhaps the main eyil of machinery is 
the quantity of dust and small stuff which it 
produces, but this is always screened out of 
the macadam, and commands a ready sale as 
granite gravel for making paths and drives. 
The counterbalancing good of machinery is 
that it tends to keep down prices and to check 
any attempt on the part of the men to com- 


bine against the company when work and 
orders press. In addition to these granite- 
breaking works there is a very complete 
range of shops where the railway trucks 
for the conveyance of the granite are manu- 
factured, and where the hammers and tools for 
the men are turned out in large quantities. In 
a room adjoining the smiths’ shops are stored 
upwards of twenty tons of hammer heads, 
and itis computed that about eleven tons of 
bars and hammers are constantly in use. From 
the works to the Midland Railway aline about 
a mile in length, crossing the river Soar by 
means of a magnificent brick arch, has been 
constructed by the company. There is also 
canal carriage by the Soar to all parts of the 
kingdom. On the banks of the canal an in- 
genious contrivance has been erected which 
deserves notice. It was formerly the practice 
to load the boats by bringing down truck loads 
of broken granite and tipping them over a high 
bank into the barges. When boats were wait- 
ing to load this was a work taking some con- 
siderable time. To obviate this evil a vast 
V-skaped hopper has been constructed, the 
bottom of which is furnished with iron doors 
or shutters. Into this hopper the truck loads 
of stone are shot, and when it is full a barge 
can be brought up and moored under the 
shoot, and filled in a very few minutes by 
opening the iron doors. 

It is impossible in the limits of the present 
paper to say much about the methods of 
using granite in road-making. The numerous: 
complaints about the roads during the last few 
years have brought this subject prominently 
before the public, and much has been said and 
written upon the best methods of dealing with 
the difficulty. As tothe relative durability of 
paving and macadamising there can be no two 
opinions, for, making allowance for the great 
expense and trouble of pitching, and for its 
far greater first cost, when we estimate the 
frequency of repairs needed by the macadam, 
and the time and trouble required in the 
scraping and cleaning, the advantages of the 
former plan, especially when the traffic is 
heavy, are self-evident. The wear of the setts. 
occurs chiefly at the sides and edges, causing 
the upper surface of the stones to become: 
rounded, and in course of time almost conical. 
As this wear occurs in some stones more than 
in others, the face of the road becomes very 
uneven ; this gives rise to jolting of the vehicles 
which rapidly splinters the adjacent setts and, 
ruins the pitching. Directly a sett shows 
signs of wear it should be taken up and re- 
dressed i.e. the rounded surface knocked off 
andthe stone laid down level with the sur- 
rounding surface. In macadamised town roads. 
the increased width of the roadway and the 
altered character of the traffic does not tend 
so much as in the country to the production of 
ruts, but rather to the formation of depressions 
and irregular patches of loose granite. If these 
places are not quickly attended to, the evil 
goes on increasing, and the whole roadway is. 
soon unfit for traffic. Road-mending is quite 
as important a consideration as road-making, 
and several papers have been recently pub- 
lished upon this subject, more especially having~ 
regard tojthe use of steam rollers for the pur- 
pose of consolidating the new metal. I think. 
it isnow generally admitted that rollers beyond 
15 tons in weight are inexpedient. No end of 
mischief has been done with the 30-ton rollers 
in some places, such as crushingin cellars, gas 
and water pipes, and even sewers. After all, 
rolling is a very slovenly way of consolidating 
the macadam, and the bulk of the evidence 
goes to prove that excessive rolling does more 
harm than good, crushing and bruising the 
granite, and leading to the use of much more: 
material than is absolutely necessary. The 
true way to mend roads is to put on as. 
little stone as possible, and to consolidate 
it by means of hand ramming. I feel I 
cannot do better than give a wider circula- 
tion to a portion of the annual report of Mr. 
W. H. Wheeler, the surveyor of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, as, from his great experience and! 
his practical knowledge of the subject, his- 
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observations carry especial value. After 
stating the fact that granite is by far the 
cheapest material that can be obtained, he 
says:—‘‘ From experiments made with one of 
Howard’s dynamometers, I found that the 
traction on a road prepared with gravel in the 
usual way in winter time was 256lb. for 
a waggon with 3in. wheels loaded with stone, 
the total weight being 2 tons; whereas on the 
roads which had been repaired with granite 
for three or four years previously, the traction 
was only 108lb.; or, in other words, a horse 
can in bad weather draw on a granite rvad 
more than double the load that it can on one 
of the ordinary gravel roads of this district. 
In putting the new granite on the roads of 
this district, I have, instead of covering the 
whole surface with the broken stone, leaving 
it to be ground in with the wheels of the carts 
and the horses’ feet, and for a time rendering 
the road almost impassible, adopted the system 
of filling up the ruts in winter time as fast as 
they are made. By this plan the period at 
which the whole surface of the road becomes 
hard is delayed, but at the same time it is 
never rendered unfit for traffic, and the stone 
becomes incorporated with the rest of the 
material without being crushed or broken, and 
in the end makes a better surface. Another 
point to which I have paid special attention 
has been the form of the surface and the 
drainage. By raising the sides when the road 
is too convex and forming proper water-tables, 
the road is kept much drier and firmer, and 
although it has taken a greater amount of 
labour at first, the cost will be more than re- 
paid by the saving of material and the future 
cost of keeping the sides of the road free from 
grass and mud. 

‘‘ Before concluding this report I cannot help 
referring to the practice which exists with the 
drivers of carts and waggons in this district, 
of keeping in exactly the same track, whereby 
the wear is all brought on the same part of the 
road instead of being equally distributed over 
the surface. This practice renders it ex- 
tremely difficult, in fact, in wet weather 
almost impossible, to keep the road level: If 
the passing traffic were spread all over the 
road instead of being confined to one track, 
the cost of maintaining the roads would be 
very considerably reduced.” 

The accompanying table, which has been 
drawn up under the direction of Mr. C. H. B. 
Hambly, the Manager of the Mount Sorrel 
Granite Company, and which has not, I think, 
before been published, may be of use to some 
of your readers :— 


SETTS. 
Size. 1 ton will cover Chiefly used for 
Wide. Deep.|Square yards. 
Pe 10 
23 x 22 8 Footpaths 
TE a) 7 Crossings 
Sear} 7 Stable yards 
3 x 4 5 r 
SD 4 § |Street paving 
Dax 6 3 quick trafiic 
3 
BK or 32 lin’lyds ( |Highly dressed 
3 x 8 24 street paving 
3k x 6 3h 
4 x4 42 Street pavin 
4x5 33 ; v! 
4 .x6 3E Street paving 
ae Sevrg 3 heavy traffic 
or 25lin’l yds | 
23 
4x8 22 Heavy street traffic 
4 x9 or 18 lin’l yds or channel stone 
5 x 6 3% 
6 8 24 
Jacks 7% Causeways and crossings 
{ Railway goods’ yards, 
Randoms 53 Back streets, etc. 
Kerb Stones. 
Size. Foot run to the ton. 
Wide. Deep. 
6 x 0 36 Rough 
: 9 ae 
4 aD eye ronet ; Edge stones. 
8 xX 6 42 Gutter stone 
5 Made also circular. 
12 x 6 |28 Rough 
12x 8 {20 
1ixiio. lag Dr ne Flat kerb and tram. 
15 x 10 {14 


” 


1 cubic ye of Mount Sorrel granite about two 
ons. 
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SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Wm. PARSLOW. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


MARBLE. 

ITH reference to this material for lavatories, 
wall linings, chimney pieces, &c., it is 
surprising at first to observe the difference in 
prices of articles from different works. Chimney 
pieces, &c. sent over here direct from Belgium 
re, as a rule, much cheaper than those that can 
be bought from marble works of any standing in 
England ; but the difference, as it appears to me, 
arises mainly from the less amount of labour be- 
stowed upon the polishing. I have known fre- 
quent cases where chimney pieces brought direct 
from Belgium have had to be polished again 
within two years, and the expense of this second 
polishing necessarily makes the articles in the end 
very costly. Although I do not know the exact 
method of polishing adopted by the Belgians, it 
seems evident they depend more upon a guick dry 
polish and chemical process than the slow 
laboured style of our English marble masons. The 
English plan is to grind and form the surface of 
the marble by means of wet friction, whichis much 
slower than dry, and does not injure the marble, 
while dry rubbing does, by making it softer; this 
process is repeated with three or four different 
stones in order, and then the surface is glossed 
with lead and felt. This genuine English plan 
is superseded in some marble works, and doubt- 
less in Belgium, by dry rubbing—a quick process, 
but one destroying the hard surface of the stone. 
The glossing operation is then performed, not by 
rubbing with lead and felt, but by pouring on 
the marble some such chemical as spirits of salt. 
This is so strong, that when passed uponthemarble 
it produces a hissing sound, and must necessarily 
soften the surface ; it then receives a slight rub- 
bing, which soon occasions a polish ; but this may 
be detected from the genuine English polish by 
a peculiar deadness ; in course of a few years this 
polish disappears and requires reviving ; the true 

polish lasts for a generation with ordinary care. 

This chemical wash, but without thedry rubbing, 
is the English mode for polishing carved work; the 
ordinary rubbing would destroy the spirit of 
carved marble work; it is therefore simply tooled, 
or, at other times, sanded, and then washed with 
spirits of salts; the consequence is, all English 
carved marble work has rather a dead look, but 
this is not objectionable; it soils in the course of 
a year ortwo, but may be restored by a washing 
of American potash or chloride of lime. The 
Italian marbles, as they are called, most generally 
used in England, are the black and gold, the 
dove, Bardilla, which is like black and gold, but 
inferior, also the statuary, the vein, and Sicilian. 
Lately, the Irish marbles have been freely‘used in 
England; there are four sorts, red, green, black 
and the fossil, a dark colour. Of the Belgian 
marbles, the St. Anne’s must be classed among 
the best. The Belgian black is a very inferior 
article, and not equal to our common Derby black. 
All marbles are more or less rotten, that is, they 
are composed of so many parts that they have a 
tendency to come to pieces ; the more beautifully 
they are marked, the more rotten they are; the 
various marks show the junctures or formations 
in the marble that produces this quality. For this 
reason, marble, if intended to be worked as a 
pillar and to bear a weight, must be carefully 
erected ; if out of the perpendicular, and support- 
ing much weight, it is liable to snap at some of 
these formations. The black and gold marble, 
though one of the most beautiful, is one of the 
most rotten, and when polished is exceedingly 
susceptible to scratches and snips. The Italian 
dove and the Belgian §. Anne’s are the most 
durable dark marbles. The Italian statuary, 
though a very beautiful marble, is soft. The vein 
and Sicilian are more durable, and will con- 
sequently resist dust better. The Irish marbles 
are equal to the Italian in quality; but they are 
Jess expensive on account of the cheapness of Irish 
labour. 

Inferior marbles may be told by blotches and 
other faults, and, by being soft,{they will not bear 
a fine angle. In lessthana month after working 
inferior light-coloured marble work will look black 
at the corners, which blackness cannot be wiped 
off. In good hard marble-work any such soiling 
will wipe off. Dark-coloured marbles are very 
rarely soft. 

LIVERPOOL MASonry. 


As arule, the white sandstones about Liver- 
pool are not hard enough for steps; they stand 


the weather well, and harden with exposure, but 
they do not answer for any hard wear. A crust 
forms upon the stones by exposure so hard as to 
make a difficulty in using the chisel; but this 
crust is continually wearing off when these stones 
are walked upon; they answer well for cills and 
weatherings, but not for steps. The white Woolton 
is the principal exception to this rule. The red 
sandstones are generally hard, and have good 
wearing qualities. The Runcorn stone is mostly 
soft, and the red sandstone steps that wear out 
so quickly are generally from that locality. The 
Tranmere and Woolton red stones arethe hardest. 
The damp that may frequently be seen under stone 
cills in new buildings does not necessarily arise 
from bad workmanship; it generally results from 
the skin of the stone having been taken off by 
working, causing the water to find its waythrough 
the cill stone to the wall underneath; in course of 
time, as the hard skin grows on the stone again 
with exposure, this damp will disappear. The 
difficulty of damp passing through window cills 
may often be remedied by giving the top two or 
three coats of good oil paint. A hard skin can- 
not grow on the cills while servant girls are 
allowed torub them continually with red sand- 
stone. 

The red granite from the Isle of Mull, and the 
grey granite from Dalbeatie, may be safely specified 
for good work in Liverpool, while for monuments 
and other sculptured work the white manganese 
limestone has hitherto proved the best. 


TIMBER. 

With reference to the timbers used in this 
neighbourhood, spruce from §. John’s or Quebec 
is good bearing timber, but when it does give it 
breaks clean; it snaps off very short. The fibre 
vf the wood is short. Spruce curves and twists 
oery much, and often the cracks we see in plaster 
ceilings are to be attributed to the twisting of the 
joists and spars, and are not the plasterer’s fault. 
On the Eastern coast, Baltic timber has hitherto 
been used for the purposes for which we use 
spruce, and now, on account of increased facilities 
for importing Baltic timber, it is becoming more 
generally used in Liverpool. Baltic red pine is 
one of our best bearing timbers, and stands the 
weather well when used for outside purposes; its 
fibre islong, and it will bend rather than break 
quickly. Pitch pine, besides being most useful 
for finishings, is good for outside purposes, and - 
stands the weather.well, but occasionally the hot 
sun will bring out the resin, which runs down the 
wood, taking the paint with it; this makes it less 
desirable, on the whole, for outside purposes than 
redpine. Baltic white isa very nice wood, and 
looks well in floors; it is not so good for bearing 
purposes as the red; the knots in the white are 
often what are called pin knots, small and black; 
they dry and drop out. The knotsin the red are 
larger but sound. Baltic timber is often dis- 
figured by a redundancy of knots; these do not 
militate against the wood, and often would not 
appear if the logs were cut up with judgment. A 
skilful workman can so cut through the knots 
that they do not show, simply by studying the 
way they run, and catting through the feather of 
them. 

Quebec is a superior yellow pine to that from 
S. John’s; in the rough it is clearer, and when cut 
up is finer looking. If a piece of S. John’s yellow 
pine be rubbed it will occasion a very fleecy sur- 
face; that from Quebec has less of this quality, and 
is often free from it altogether. Good 8. John’s 
and Quebec, however cannot be distinguished by 
any but experienced judges. 

The best Spanish mahogany to specify is that 
obtained from the city of S. Domingo; this is the 
most beautifully marked. That from the country 
of §. Domingo isan inferior sort. The Bastard 
mahogany and the Bay wood are also inferior 
sorts. The Bay wood, of which we make such 
use, comes from the Mexican coast. 

In French-polishing mahogany, polishers, if 
not well watched, will often lay a ground of red 
lead, whiting, and plaster of Paris, then polish on 
top of this; this makes the work easy, which is 
otherwise very laborious. It, however, hides a 
great deal of the ornamental figure, and the 
polish quickly disappears. If ever this process is 
detected, the best plan is to have the whole taken 
off with American potash, and start afresh. Fine 
polishing is accomplished only by means of 
laborious rubbing with the different French gums 
in their proper order, and gradually the whole 
figuring on the wood becomes developed. 

A peculiarity of the poplar wood, that makes it 
suitable for special purposes is that it will not 
burn ; it only smoulders. 


JuLty 8, 1870. 
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In practical joiners’ work a great difficulty with 
men is to get them to bore their work before nail- 
ingit. Irefer principally to framing, and fixing 
mouldings. It is a little more trouble to bore first, 
and if men arenot constantly reminded, they will 
neglect this in good joiners’ work as well as in com- 
mon. If there is no bore made first, there is a great 
tendency for the nail to slip off the stile into the 
panel, and the result is, if the pane! shrinks at 
all, it takes the moulding with it and leaves a 
slovenly finish. 

Extra attention is becoming necessary to “hese 
particulars, for, according to appearances, it is 
probable the principal work for joiners w/il event- 
ually be fitting, since all work may in course of 
time be made by machinery. 

At present English machine work is not of that 
finish thet will admit of its being used universally, 
but most of the foreign work has a very fine 
finish, and there is no doubt English machinists 
will before long be able to equal if not surpass 
this, and then I cannot see what objection there 
will be to machine work generally. At the present 
time the cost of machine work is not reduced to 
what it might be; so much of the tree has to be 
cut up before a proper grain for machine work is 
obtained that considerable waste results. When 
this difficulty;is better understood, and the portions 
of the timber that cannot be adapted to machine 
work more successfully utilised, then the cost will 
necessarily be reduced. The portions of the tree 
where the branches unite, causing a cross grain, 
interfere now with the successful working of the 
machines, and occasion the waste. 

OF those portions of joiners’ work that cannot 
at any time be made cheaper by machinery, the 
rebated sashes are agood illustration. Although 
these are frequently made by the machine, the 
result is not satisfactory; being run in long lengths 
they do not cut well for morticing, and there 
must be a considerable amount of piecing before 
they are completed; this makes them almost as 
costly as handmade work, and notso satisfactory. 


IRONWORK. 


Architects ‘often specify the cold blast iron, and 
‘do not get it. The same with the Low Moor iron. 

The Low Moor iron from this county is the best 
wrought iron we can get; it is an extremely ex- 
pensive material, being very hard to work; the 
expense per ton wroughtis double the expense of 
iron wrought from Sheffield, Warrington, the 
Clyde, or any of the ordinary black countries. I 
do not think it wise to specify Low Moor in the 
ordinary way; instead of £24 per ton we may be 
charged £50, and after all not get what we pay 
for. For most purposes ordinary iron will answer 
equally with Low Moor, if a little thicker material 
is used; but where small size is required and 
great wearing power, of course Low Moor is best. 
In bolts, for instance, that do not wear much, if 
lin. of Low Moor iron be strong enough, then 
make them of ordinary iron lin. thick. By 
“specifying these you save the extra charge, besides 
avoiding the risk of having lin. bolts of ordinary 
iron put into the work, which might prove too 
weak. Low Moor iron is more malleable and 
tougher than the other; it has long fibres; the 
difficulty in severing it is the best means of test- 
ing it; its parts have to be literally dragged 
asunder. Cold blast iron from the various depots 
in Wales isthe best class of cast iron; and as it 
is difficult to drag the Low Moor into pieces, so it 
is difficult to break this. Ihave myself broken 
ordinary pig with one blow from the hammer, but 
-cold blast iron will sometimes bear twenty blows 
from a smith without breaking. ‘The difference 
between cold blast and ordinary cast iron is more 
easily seen than that between Low Moor and 
-ordinary wrought iron. When cold blast is placed 
‘besides common iron it has a bright look, while 
the common has & dull, deadappearance. But as 
-a rule it takes experienced men to detect these 
metais from thecommon iron; it is, therefore, well 
when they are required for special purposes to 
specify an amount for them, and take special 
means to get the work done. 


IRONMONGERY. 


The numerous qualities of ironmongery fittings 
necessitate the most careful attention on the part 
ef the architect. Asa rule, good class ironmon- 
-gery may be told by its finish ; if the finish of an 
article is workmanlike and satisfactory, it may 
generally be concluded that the hidden portion is 

good; but if there is a rough and uneven finish, a 
tendency to snip and get out of order, then it is 
‘well for the architect to pay attention tothe hidden 
ework, as the article isnot likely to be first class. 


Common sash fasteners, having an effective 
appearance, often surprise the houseowner by 
breaking off when more than ordinary pressure 
is applied; an examination will uszally show these 
to be of hollow metal instead of solid. If we 
specify solid articles, and see that we get them, we 
may be generally assured that the restof the work 
is good, In order to secure good locks, bell pulls, 
or door furniture, the best plan is to allow a price 
and arrange specially for the purchase of these 
articles. Handles coming off isa constant source 
of annoyance to houseowners, and they take for 
granted when this occurs the furniture must be 
jerry, whereas the best furniture is liable to this 
difficulty, and unless Pitt’s or Walker’s patents 
are used, I do not see how, with present appliances, 
the evil can be altogether avoided. 

Bellhanging is of ten a source of trouble to the 
architect. No. 16 copper wire is a good strength, 
but difference of opinion exists on this point. 
Fault is sometimes found with the putting two 
or three wires in one tube; this need be no draw- 
back ; the difficulty is when the tubes in which 
the wires are put is too small; a #in. tube, or 
even a iin. tube, will admit of three or four wires 
working satisfactorily. The cause of bells ceasing 
to ring properly a few months after the building 
of a house is often very excusable, though the 
circumstance in some minds stamps the work as 
bad. The bells having been put in while the 
materials of the house are in a green state, they 
are liable to rust, and in some localities more 
than in others. The iron portion of the crank 
rusts and loosens the wires. These, therefore, 
require a little attention when this occurs, which 
good bellhangers are willing to give ; indeed it 
is well to require bellhangers always to keep their 
work in order for six months. 


GASFITTING, 


A fruitful source of jumping in gas, when there 
are not the usual irregularities of defective work- 
manship, is the following :—jin. piping is fixed 
instead of 3in. or wider, the consequence is, when 
the gas passes through the pipe of the kitchen or 
other warm apartments it becomes rarefied; it 
then ascends to the colder apartments, and 
through having been heated, is condensed into 
water ; it then by its own weight falls down the 
pipe. If the pipe were wide enough, say jin. or 
iin, then the volume of water thus formed would, 
because of its own weight, have sufficient power 
to pass through the pipe to the proper syphon or 
meter, where it could be let off at will; but the 
pipe being only }in., the volume of water thus 
formed has not sufficient weight to make its own 
way down the pipe, and the force of the gas 
coming up is sufficiently strong to show a balance 
of power, the gas pressing upwards and the water 
downwards proving in turn the stronger. 

On account of this tendency in gas to become 
rarefied in warm apartments, and the more easily 
condensed into water afterwards, a meter ought 
never to be placed in a kitchen or other such like 
place ; the colder the apartment the better ; the 
pipe ought never to be less than in. for the 
reason named, and even this size without a good 
fall is liable to occasion jumping. All gas is 
liable to form into water, and as it passes through 
cold regions it invariably does so to some extent. 
for this reason large syphons are provided in the 
streets, and a great deal of water may be seen 
taken from them at times, being merely condensed 
gas. All gas is liable to frieze ; on being made 
it passes through water; hence it is damp to 
begin with. Frozen gas need offer no serious 
difficulty, if the pipes are large enough, and have 
a good fall toa syphon. By the application of 
warmth it will melt into water, and then pass 
away. 

Similar notes upon the remaining branches of 
an architect’s specification will constitute the 
second part of this paper. 


———.____. 


ALTAR WINDOW, S. PETER’S, HAMPTON 
LUCY. 


ONSIDERABLE alterations have been made 

in the Church of §, Peter, Hampton-Lucy, 

since the altar window which we illustrate was 
erected. Instead of the former altar window, 
Mr. G. G. Scott has built a beautiful apse with 
five large windows, which contain all the subjects 
and coats of arms which occupied the window 
shown, the intermediate space being filled with 
glass. The whole character of the church, is 
indeed, greatly altered since Rickman’s day. The 
stained glass window, in its original state, was 


presented to the church by the present rector, the 
Rey. J Lucy, M.A., and was designed and executed 
by Mr. Thomas Willement, of London, F.S.A. 

In the compartments of the tracery within the 
arched head of the window are introduced the 
A QI. H.8., and the Dove, as indicative of the 
three Persons of the Blessed Trinity ; and also the 
Angel, Lion, Calf, and Eagle, as the emblems of 
the Holy Evangelists. The remaining divisions 
are occupied by foliage ornaments. In the centre 
opening of the lower part of the window, under 
a rich Gothic canopy, stands the whole-length 
figure of S. Peter, to whom the Church is dedi- 
cated, the pedestal being inscribed with his name. 

Immediately beneath this figure are placed the 
impaled arms of King Philip and Queen Mary, by 
whom the advowson of the rectory was given to 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, Esq., afterwards 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth. Below these, 
beneath a mitre, are the arms of the diocese of 
Worcester. The three openings on the right and 
the three on the left are occupied by eighteen 
compartments, each beneath a Gothic arch, the 
upper six having pedimental canopies, containing 
the principal events in the history of the patron 
Saint. The lower range beneath these subjects 
consist of six compartments, each containing the 
figure of an angel holding a shield of arms. 


————————— EE 
DOMESTIC HYGIENE.—THE KITCHEN 
RANGE. 


MONGST all the fittings of a domestic 
residence, it may fairly be asserted that 
none are so important to the comfort of the inmates, 
or at times more conducive to their discomfort, 
than the means and appliances employed for 
warming the building. What more delightful 
than the winter fireside of a country house ? or 
more miserable thana smoky chimney? ‘The 
whole subject of fireplaces, chimneys, and fuel, is 
indeed, so far as the householder is concerned, all 
one, though it requires to be considered under 
several heads; we shall also show, in due course, 
that economy and the healthiness of a household 
are intimately connected with the same question. 
As, however, it would be impossible to treat on 
the several heads enumerated above in one article, 
we propose first of all, after a few introductory 
remarks on chimneys, to devote our attention to 
the kitchen range, as being unquestionably the 
most important fireplace in any house. 

Now the use of chimneys ‘being, primarily, to 
carry away the products ofcombustion; and secon- 
darily, for purposes of ventilation, the subject 
must be considered in both these lights. With the 
huge wood fires of our ancestors, the large hearth 
recess and the capacious flue did not interfere with 
the accomplishment of the object proposed ; but 
when fireplaces were introduced into small rooms, 
and coal was substituted for wood, the arrange- 
ments which were suited for the baronial hall or 
kitchen did not apply. Five hundred years of 
experience in chimney construction does not appear 
to have resulted in the deduction of scientific rules 
for their apportionment, so far as houses are con- 
cerned. In this respect architects have unquestion- 
ably been left far behind by engineers, who, when 
they desire to erect a chimney shaft for a factory 
or steam engine, carefully apportion the dimen- 
sions of the structure for the work which it has to 
perform; itis, however, too often the case that 
flues in houses are constructed of the same sectional 
area, whether they be twenty or fifty feet in height; 
whereas dimensions that may be suited for the 
one height are perfectly inappropriate for the 
other. One consequence of this is the disfigure- 
ment of buildings by the addition of chimney pots, 
for the purpose of contracting the orifice of a flue 
which has been constructed too large for the duty 
it hastoperform. Defects arising from this eause 
are too often attributed to the position of doors or 
windows; whereas thereal reason of their existence 
is assignable solely to the entire absence of any 
calculation for determining their proper propore- 
tions. Something, it is true, may be said with 
regard to the setting of fireplaces, as well as to 
their construction; but we do not purpose to enter 
into this question in the present article. 

Perhaps one of the greatest treats that a cook 
could enjoy is to be served with a dinner cooked 
by some oneelse. The reason of this is that the 
constant smell of cooking nauseates the stomach, 
making it, by the sympathetic action of the several 
nerves of the system, disinclined to receive what 
it has so long anticipated through the action of 
the senses. Similarly, also, the mistress of 
household enjoys nothing better than to get some 
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one else to superintend the ordering of her several 
meals, But if this is caused, to a certain extent, 
by a mere knowledge of what is coming, how much 
more must it be the case when the smell of cook- 
ing—as too often occurs—pervades the house as 
well as the kitchen; and in some instances the 
smell of dinner will be perceivable in other parts 
of the house to a greater extentthan in the kitchen. 
To a delicate person this is sufficient to entirely 
destroy the appetite, and itis due solely to defective 
construction. The cook is too often blamed when 
the architect is in error; and while few know 
where to assign the fault, fewer still know how to 
remedy it; but it may be taken for granted that 
the evil will‘not disappear from amongst us until 
the art of house construction is based upon a 
more scientific principle than it has hitherto 
attained. Art and decoration, and the convenient 
arrangement of accommodation, occupy, in the 
present day, far too much of the consideration of 
the architect; whilst sanitary arrangements are 
neglected, and the healthfulness of buildings suf- 
fers in consequence. 

In order to arrive at a true appreciation of the 
causes that lead to the kitchen being a nuisance 
in the house, instead of, as it should be, the means 
of imparting pleasure and comfort, we must con- 
sider first, what is a smell, and how it is conveyed. 
A smell then—and here we are referring, it will 
be understood, to a smell that ought not to exist— 
is matter in a wrong place, and consequently it 
is dirt; and not only is the smell of cooking when 
it pervades a house, dirt in ascientific sense, but 
it so absolutely. The smells arising from cooking 
cousists of minute particles given out from food 
of all kinds, owing to the partial chemical decom- 
position which takes place during the application 
of heat, and which are carried off and mixed with 
the surrounding air by the steam, or other vapours 
arising therefrom. With a properly-constructed 
kitchen range and flue, these will all be conveyed 
up the chimney, and carried away into the atmos- 
phere above the house. In such case they are 
harmless, and become immediately, so to say, deo- 
dorised, by admixture with a preponderating 
amount of atmospheric air. When, however, they 
are permitted to escape into the house, they do 
not meet with a sufficient quantity of air to render 
them innocuous; and, upon condensation of the 
vapours by which they are conveyed, they will 
settle upon the interior walls, and gradually cover 
them with a coating of grease anda vegetable mat- 
ter. These, if not constantly removed, will 
accumulate, and in time decompose, giving off 
still more objectionable and unhealthy smells, 
but which are not so noticeable, in consequence of 
the more powerful odour arising from a continu- 
ance of that evil from which they first had their 
origin. 

It will repeatedly be found that the smell of 
cooking is strong in other parts of the house, and 
especially upon the floor immediately above the 
kitchen, whilst the kitchen itself is apparently free, 
or almost so—from the inconvenience; and the 
reason of thisis, upon a little consideration, made 
perfectly clear and intelligible. We shall en, 
deayour, in ournext article, to explain the cause 
and then point to the remedy; for to whatever 
extent the evil may exist, its medification—if 
notits entire remedy—is simple, however defective 
the kitchen chimney and range may originally be. 

—F. C. DANVERS, in the Food Journal. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. 


URING the visit of a party of archeologists 
to Silchester the other day, mention was 
made of Lord Romilly’s desire to pass an Act of 
Parliament for the maintenance of our national 
antiquities ; it seems that in many cases the 
owners of the soil are unable to prevent their de- 
struction, or utterly careless about it. There has 
recently been a correspondence in the Times, too, 
complaining of the desecration of ancient me- 
morials in the village of Dorchester, 9 miles from 
Oxford. It was stated at Silchester that Stone- 
henge is greatly injured by parties who make fires 
under the massive megaliths, and knock off frag- 
ments of stone as curiosities. Now Stonehenge, 
which a contemporary takes to haye .been a royal 
palace in days before either Iberians or Celts 
trod the soilof this island—the fpalace of a 
_ perished race and an extinct civilisation—is pro- 
' bably the most mysterious and the most durable 
‘monument on the face of the earth. Petra— 


That rose-red city, half as old as time— 


is modern in comparison with it ; and it will be 
searcely altered, if the vandals are warned off, in 
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days when the great cathedral of Sarum will be a 
grass-grown mound, and when not a landmark 
will exist to show the irrepressible New Zealander 
where stood Sir Charles Barry’s triumph of con- 
fectioners’ Gothic. It is to be heped Lord 
Romilly will bring in his Act, and the earlier the 
bette.r 
Par eS 


VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 


COMMITTEE of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences is now considering this very im- 
portant subject, and a communication from M. 
Cornill Weeystin has just been presented and re- 
ferred to this committee. M. Weeystin criticises 
the present method of ventilation of hospitals, 
and asks howit is that while certain doctors assert 
that a supply of eight to ten cubic metres of air 
per bed aad per hour are sufficient to keep a ward 
in good conditions of ventilation, others insist 
upon a supply of twenty, and even sixty, cubic 
metres, while some even fix eighty as the mini- 
mum quantity. He accounts for these immense 
discrepancies in the following manner :—In a 
ward containing, say, ten beds, the warm air is 
introduced between two ranks of beds by means 
of five orifices in the cent a passage while the 
vitiated air is drawn off through other orifices 
behind the beds. Thus, says M. Weoeystin, a 
number of currents are formed from the inlets 
to the exit passages, which do not sufficiently 
draw away the intermediate layers of air, and 
thus cause many regions or currents of air not 
sufficiently ventilated, which become veritable re- 
servoirs of infection ; and this he believes to be 
the true reason of the increasing demand for a 
larger amount of fresh air. The introduction of 
a greater quantity of fresh air, according to M. 
Weeystin, only increases the rapidity of the cur- 
rents, and has little effect upon the strata of air 
which lie above and round them, between the in- 
lets and the ports of evacuation; the object, there- 
fore, should be, not to introduce masses of air, but 
to make better use of that which is admitted. To 
remedy this, M. Wceystin suggests the application 
of a well-known system—that of wire-work,, or 
gauze; he recommends that the orifices for the 
introduction of fresh air shonld be covered by 
such a screen, reaching from the floor to the ceil- 
iug, and that the exit holes should be protected in 
like manner, so that the movement of the air should 
be graduated and dispersed over theentire contents 
ofthe ward. The importance of this question can- 
not be overrated ; all the world knows what re- 
lief has been obtained of late years in the case 
of fevers by a free use of fresh air, and the sub- 
ject has been tested in a very remarkable manner 
in France, both in towns and in camps ; patients 
have been placed under tents where the supply of 
fresh air was constant, and the temperature low, 
with an amount of success that gives immense 
importance to such experiments. 
forgotten, however, that draughts do not. supply 
wholesome ventilation ; and the shutting off, or 
rather the attenuation of them, must conduce to 
the comfort and well-being of the sick.—G. IV. 


Yapp. 
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ARCH Z OLOGICAL. 


DiscovERY OF A ROMAN TESSELATED 
PAVEMENT.—At Oldcoates, on the site of the 
Manor yard, has been excavated a Roman tesse- 
lated pavement, remarkably perfect. The tesserx, 
which are of limestone and red sandstone, are 
half an inch square, and are set in cement with 
great skill so as to form diamonds and circles. 
Some Roman tiles have also been found. 

PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF DarrMoor.—Mr. 
C. Spence has presented an interesting report to 
the Ethnological Society on the Prehistoric Re- 
mains of Dartmoor, detailing the numerous stone 
circles, avenues, menhirs, cromlechs, cairns, &c., 
and suggesting that the stones in some avenues 
may have been added in commemmoration of per- 
sons of distinction. The granite blocks in some 
of the cromlechs appear to have been wantonly 
destroyed, 

DISCOVERY OF EXTENSIVE ANCIENT MINES 

INTHE EAstTeERN CouNTIEs.—For more than 
two years, at intervals, the Rev. Canon Green- 
well, of Durham, has been conducting a series of 
investigations as to the nature of a large group of 
circular pits situate near the town of Brandon, in 
the Valley of the Ouse. The pits in question are 
known as the “ Grimes Graves,” and the country 
around them abounds upon the surface in flint im- 
plements and flakes, and most numerously near the 
pits or “graves,” The “graves” have, in fact, 
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proved to be the shafts (in which the filling-in 
materials have settled) of extensive underground 
flint mines, to which the shafts are upwards of 
200. in number, and generally about 25ft. apart. 
The old shafts appear to have been successively 
filled up by the debris from the new ones through- 
out the group, which having settled, they now 
present the appearance of bhowl-shaped depres- 
sions, about 4ft. deep, and have been variously re- 
garded as graves, Villages, &c. The laborious 
work of sinking the shafts, excavating the gulle- 
ries, and getting up the flint had been done by 
picks made of the antlers of the red deer, of @ 
larger species than that now found in Scotland. 
Throughout the workings only one stone hammer 
was found, and that of basalt. The marks made 
by it could be fitted on the sides of the chalk 
walls, and pick marks were abundant every where. 

RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL InstiTuTE.—The 
annual meeting of the Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland will be held at 
Leicester at the end of the present month. The 
meeting is under the patronage of Her Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales, and Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, F.S.A., is the president for the year. 
Leicester itself possesses many features of archxo- 
logical interest. ‘These include its medizval 
churches, the Norman hall of its ancient castle, 
the “ newarke ”’ of the castle, numerous Roman 
pavements, one being im situ, and the noted mass. 
of Roman masoury called the “Jewry Wall,’’ 
the ancient hall of Corpus Christi Guild, the: 
chapel of Trinity Hospital, and the now forsaken 
hospital of Sir William de Wyggeston. With | 
these may be mentioned the site of Leicester 
Abbey, surrounded with its original walls, where 
Cardinal Wolsey breathed his last. Among the: 
features of interest which will be included in the 
proceedings of the week will be the inspection of 
Kirby Muxloe Castle, Ashby-de-la-Zouch Castle, 
the ruins in Bradgate-park, so intimately con— 
nected with Lady Jane Grey, the remains of Ul- 
verscroft Priory, the curious stained glass of 
Woodhouse Chapel, the house known as Latimer’s 
at Thurcaston, the noble church at Melton Mow- 
bray, the fine Norman hall at Oakham, the in- 
teresting hall and church at Exton, and the re- 
markable encampment at Barrow-on-the-Hill. A 
temporary museum will be established, as usual, 
during the week, and will include a collection of 
portraits of worthies connected with the counties 
of Leicester and Rutland. 


OO 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


NEw HoME AND COLONIAL OFFICES.—Mr. 
Dudley Fortescue, on Friday, asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, as at this ad- 
vanced season there was no indication of any 
works in progress, it was intended not to proceed 
during the present year with the ereetion of the 
new Home and Colonial Offices.—Mr. Horsman 
also put a question as to the removal of the 


buildings in King-street.—Mr. Ayrton replied 


that the building of the new Home and Colonial 
Office would be proceeded with as soon as the 
Government had given the requisite sanction for 
that purpose. The plans and estimates for the 
buildings were under the consideration of the 
Government, and he expected their decision in a 
few days. With regard to the property lying 
between these proposed buildings and Parliament- 
street, he might say that the purchases had not 
yet been completed, and several houses were 
specially occupied for short terms. There was 
no intention to pull down these buildings until 
the new buildings were in such a state as to 
render it necessary. These buildings were not 
purchased to improve Parliament-street, because: 
improvements of that kind must be carried out by 
means of the local funds. ; 
THAMES SEWAGE.—Mr, James Howard asked 
the First Commissioner of Works on Monday 
whether the effect of the Thames Navigation: 
Bill, as amended, would not be to throw upon the: 
same body of ratepayers who already bear the 
expense of pumping the sewage of London into- 
the Thames, the further expense of dredging it 
out. And whether he would state the reasons, if 
any, why he did not call upon the Metropolitan: 
Board of Works to enforce the carrying out of 
the contract made between the said board and the 
Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation 
Company for the diversion from the Thames of 
the sewage of the northern area of the metropolis,. 
which contract was confirmed by the Act 28 Vic., 
ce. 121, intituled “The Metropolis Sewage and. 
Kssex Reclamation Act, 1865/”’—Mr. Ayrton saids 
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that should the deposit of the sewage obstruct 
the navigation it would be removed at the expense 
of the ratepayers. With respect to the Essex 
Reclamation Company, it had not been a financial 
success, but Parliament would take care that the 
company should bear its own losses and not throw 
them on the ratepayers. 

ASSISTANT SURVEYOR OF WorKs.—Mr. B. 
Hope asked whether it was true that it was incon- 
templation to create a new office of assistant sur- 
veyor of works, and whether Mr. Ayrton had any 
objection to lay before the house the conditions 
of appointment and the qualifications required 
for the office; and, in particular, whether he 
would state if the new assistant surveyor would 
be required “to design and superintend the erec- 
tion of new buildings,” and “should also be 
capable of making technical reports properly 
composed and spelt.’”"—Mr. Ayrton replied in the 
affirmative, and that the applicants would be all 
examined by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

THAMES EMBANKMENT.—Mr. B. Hope asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury what steps her 
Majesty’s Government were taking to erect the 
new Natural History Museum on the Thames 
Embankment, as unanimously recommended by a 
select committee of last session, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Layard, then First Commissioner of 
Works, and with the approbation of the heads of 
the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the report could not be carried out without taking 
back. from the tenants of the Crown the ground 
secured to them by the Embankment Act, and 
the Treasury was not prepared to recommend iis 
purchase. 

New REFRESHMENT-ROOMS.—Mr. Bentinck 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether 
he intended to propose a vote during the present 
session for providing new refreshment-rooms for 
the members of that house ; whether he intended 
to adopt the plan which was appended to the 
report of the select committee of the house, dated 
25th of May last, and which had been altered by 
Captain Galton from the plan of Mr. Barry, 
approved last year by the then First Commissioner 

of Works, and by the select committee of the 


House of Lords; whether he had considered the | 


objections raised by the select committee of the 
House of Lords in their second report to the 
altered plan, and whether the altered plan had 
been submitted to and approved by a competent 
professional architect ; and whether the prepara- 
tion and execution of the final plan would be 
entrusted to Mr. Barry, or to some other compe- 
tent professional architect.—Mr. Ayrton replied 
that the plan of the committee of last session 
would cost £24,000. He had, however, had a 
plan prepared by the officers in the department of 
works, which he had submitted to the select com- 
mittee of this session, by which it was 
unanimously approved. Before they could make 
their report the Black Rod Committee made its 
_ report, which was now before the house, enabling 
them to consider how it respected the privileges 
of the Crown and the dignity of the House of 
Lords. There would be no estimate prepared 
until a final decision was arrived at. 


Building Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Conrneron.—The parish church of Conington, 
Cambridgeshire, which has been closed for the 
past few weeks for restoration, will be re-opened 
on the 26th inst. The chancel has been entirely 
rebuilt, and the body of the church repaired and 
reseated, under the direction of Mr. W. M. Faw- 
cett, of Cambridge. 

DALSTON BAPTIST CHAPEL.—The ceremony 
of laying the memorial stone of this chapel took 
place on Wednesday week. The total cost of 
the chapel will be about £4500. The building 
will be erected in the Venetian style of architec- 
ture. It will be 7Oft. by 40ft. There are to be 
vestries, school-rooms, and every convenience. 

Ety CaTHEDRAL.—:The restorations which 
were commenced a short time since in the sozth 
transept of Ely Cathedral are now in progress, 
and are proceeding in a very satisfactory manner. 
The grand old western tower is being strengthened 
by the introduction of a large number of wrought- 
iron ties, the weight of which may be estimated 
at 40 tons. This work is to be done in a similar 
manner to that at Salisbury Cathedral a few 


years ago, under the immediate direction of Mr. 
G. G. Scott, and carried out by Mr. James, of 
London, and Messrs. Freeman, of Ely. The 
nave floor has just been completed, at a cost of 
about £3000, aud adds materially to the beauty 
of the building. Three more of the vacant 
canopies under the lantern have been filled with 
carved figures in stone, presented by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. Three more stained windows have 
been placed in the north and south sides of the 
choir. It is stated that during the last quarter of 
a century £40,000 has been expended upon this 
noble edifice. 

GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—Some months ago 
the Freemasons of Gloucestershire expressed a 
wish to undertake the restoration of some distinct 
portion of Gloucester Cathedral, and it was 
suggested that they should provide the new 
reredos, at a cost then estimated at £600. A 
committee was appointed by the Provincial Grand 
Lodge, the £600 was raised, and at a recent 
meeting it was ordered that a communication 
should be made to the Dean to the effect that 
‘the Freemasons are prepared with the £600, the 
amount which they were led to believe the 
restoration of the reredogs would cost, and are 
most anxious to undertake that work ; but that 
the committee do not believe it to be possible 
to obtain a larger subscription.’”? The cost of 
the reredos, as designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, is 
expected to be about £2000. 

HINTON MARTEL.—The church of S. John the 
Evangelist, Hinton Martel, Dorsetshire, was re- 
opened on Tuesday week, after restoration. The 
old church was entirely pulled down, but its main 
features are perpetuated in the new building. The 
external walls are of flint, with bands of local 
green stone, The new windows, doorways, and 
dressings, are of Box Ground stone. The edifice 
comprises nave, north aisle, chancel, and north 
chancel aisle, with a Norman tower at the west 
end. Internally the walls are lined with white 
bricks, relieved with bands of red brick, and the 
internal dressings are of Bath stone, relieved with 
brown and green stone, ‘The walls are built 
hollow, to exclude damp. The nave is separated 
from its aisle by an arcade of four arches of Bath 
stone, moulded‘and springing from octagonalpiers, 
with moulded caps and bases, The roofs are of 
open deal timbers, stained, and plastered between 
the raiters ; the principals have moulded-pointed 
arched ribs. The roofs are covered with tiles, 
with ornamental ridges. The sacrarium is laid 
with Minton’s tiles, and the carvings were exe- 
cuted in part by Mr. Boulton, but principally by 
Mr. Weaver, of Worcester. The chancel seats 
are of pitch pine, and the benches in the nave and 
aisles of deal, stained and varnished. Accom- 
modation is provided for 253 persons. The origi- 
nal drawings for the restoration of the church 
were prepared by the late Mr. John Hicks, of 
Dorchester, but the work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. R. Crick- 
may, of Weymouth ; Mr. A, H. Green, of Bland- 
ford, being the builder. The cost has been 
upwards of £2000. 

KerstEy.—The first steps towards the erection 
of the new church of 8S. Stephen, Kersley Moor, 
Farnworth, were taken last week, when the ground 
was marked out. The excavations for the founda- 
tion will be commenced in a few days. The site 
adjoins the school-room on the Manchester-road. 
The church will be erected from a design by 
Messrs. Henry and Medland Taylor, architects, 
Manchester; Messrs. Ellis and Hinchliffe, of 
Manchester, being the contractors. The style 
chosen is Decorated Gothic, and the church will 
comprise, nave, aisle, chancel, vestry, organ cham- 
ber, and a tower at the west end of the nave. 

SALFORD.—A new Wesleyan chapel, situate 
in Regent-road, Salford, was opened on Thursday 
week. It has been built fromadesign by Mr. 
Webster, architect, and will seat 850 persons. 
The cost has been £4000. 

Lre1tH.—The foundation-stone of a new Free 
Church dedicated to St. John, was laid at Leith, 
on Monday. ‘The building, which is being erected 
according to the plans prepared by Mr. John 
Patterson, architect, Edinburgh, is to be of an ob- 
long form, provided with galleries on three sides, 
and willbe seated to accommodate 906 persons. 
The style of the architecture is Gothic, and the 
most prominent feature in the building will be a 
square tower, rising to the heightof 150 feet to 
the point of termina]. Charlotte-street front is 
to have five windows, which will light the area of 
the church. . Exclusive of the tower, for which 
there is a separate fund, the structure when 
finished is expected to cost over £5000. 


LincoLty.—The new church of St. Peter’s-in- 
Eastgate, which has just been completed from de- 
signs by Mr. Blomfield, architect, of London, was 
consecrated on Wednesday week, by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. The edifice contains sitting 
accommodation for500 persons ; it consists of a 
nave and north aisie, chancel, organ-chamber and 
vestry, with south and west porches, a waggon- 
head roof to the chancel, and seats of stained 
pine. The style is First Pointed; of a simple and 
massive character. The dimensions of the church 
are—length of nave, 8ft. 9in.; chancel, 29ft. ; 
width, 40ft. 10in.—chancel, 22ft.; height from 
the floor to wallplate, 22 ft. ; to ridge of roof, 42ft. 
The church is built of Lincoln stone, rock-faced, 
with dressings of Bath stone; the interior walls 
are plastered with Bath stone quoins and dressings. 
A hot water apparatus in a chamber beneath the 
vestry supplies warmth, The reredos is a beauti- 
ful work of mosaic decoration, representing the 
emblems of the four Evangelists, with those of 
S. Peter and S. Margaret, the patron Saints of 
the church, a beautiful cross in the centre, and 
over it the inscription “Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord 
God Almighty.’ ‘The contract forthe building, 
exclusive of the reredos and east window, which 
are private gifts is within the architect’s estimate 
of £2500. 

WHITTLESEY.—The fine old church of S. 
Andrew, Whittlesey, Isle of Ely, is about to be 
restored. The committee for the restoration 
have appointed Mr, R. R. Rowe, of Cambridge, to 
be their architect, and that gentleman is now 
preparing the plans aud specifications necessary 
in the application to the Bishop’s Court for a 
faculty. 

BUILDINGS. 

BAKEWELL.~The foundation stone of the new 
vicarage at Bakewell was laid on Saturday after- 
noon last. The style is Gothic, with limestone 
facings and Stanton gritstone dressings, and the 
interior fittings will be of pitch pine. Mr. A, 
Waterhouse, of London and Manchester, is the 
architect, Mr. J. Dickson, is the clerk of works, 
and Messrs. Thomas Clay and Son, of Manchester, 
are the contractors. The entire cost of the new 
vicarage, adjacent buildings, &c., will be upwards 
of £6000. 

Merton, Surrey.—On Monday last, the 
foundation stone of the new National Schools at 
Merton was laid by the Lord Bishop of Winches- 
ter. The New Schools are the gift of the late 
Mr. Richard Thornton, of Cannon-hill, Merton, 
who bequeathed £10,000 for that purpose ; they 
are intended to take the place of the present 
schools, which haye become totally inadequate 
to meet the requirements of the parish. The plan 
comprises boys’, girls’, and infants’ schoolrooms, 
with classrooms attached to each, and also resi- 
dences for a master and two mistresses. The 
works are being carried out by Messrs. E. B. 
Gammon and Sons, of Lambeth, contractors, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Aldridge 
and Willis, architects, of 6, John-s‘reet, Bedford- 
row, whose designs were selected in a limited 
competition, the amount of the contract, exclu- 
sive of fittings, being £2550. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—The foundation stone 
of new schools in connection with Bath-lane 
Church was laid on Thursday week by Lord Am- 
berley. The buildings will be entirely of stone, 
and in the Gothic style. The principal eleva- 
tion, facing Locke-street, will present a large 
centre block, flanked by gables at the east and 
westends. The building will be lighted by large 
three-light windows in the centre block, and by 
four-light windows in the end gables. Admission 
will be gained through a porch at the north-west 
angle, and by two side doors situate at the east 
end. The centre block will be surmounted bya 
bell turret. The school room, which internally 
measures 85ft. by 55{t., will be divided into centre 
and side aisles by cast iron columns, used as sup- 
ports for the roofs, the roof over the aisles being 
open, and that over the nave waggon-headed in 
form. The height from flocr to ceiling will be about 
30ft. Snitable class rooms will be provided, as 
well asa china closet, a tea boiler room, laya- 
tories, water closets, and other conveniences. 
The building will be warmed by hot water from 
the heating apparatus in connection with the 
church. The cost of the schools will be about 
£2000, and they will be erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. T. Oliver, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who was 
also the architect of the charcb. 

PLyMOUTH.—The Town Council of Plymouth 
have decided to expend £35,000 on the erection of 
agsize courts and other public buildings. Twelve 
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firms, from Bath, Salisbury, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Tavistock, and Saltash, tendered, the difference 
between the highest and lowest being £2900. 
The tender of Messrs. Call and Pethick, of 
Plymouth, was accepted. 

RoTHERHAM.—At the annual meeting of the 
constituents of the Rotherham Independent Col- 
lege, last week, it was stated in the committee’s 
report that a site for the proposed new college 
had been purchased, at a cost of £3200. Plans 
of the building itis proposed to erect have been 
prepared by Messrs. Habershon and Pite, of 
London, the estimated cost being about £22,000. 

THE SURREY SESSIONS Housn, NEWINGTON,— 
There is a fair prospect of great improvements 
being carried out at the Surrey Sessions House, 
Newington-causeway, which has long been found 
inconvenient and inadequate to the necessities of 
the county business. At a meeting of the Surrey 
magistrates at Guildford, last week, the commit- 
tee upon the improvement of the Sessions House 
reported that the County Surveyor (Mr. C. H. 
Howell) had prepared detailed plans, elevations, 
and sections, which seemed to the committee to 
meet all the requirements of the county business, 
but the surveyor had been unable, for want of 
time, to obtain tenders for carrying out the same. 
The surveyor’s report estimated the cost of carry- 
ing out the necessary alterations and additions at 
£13,000, not including heating and ventilating 
the courts, architect’s commission, or sa'ary of the 
clerk of works, He had ascertained that the cost 
of heating and ventilating the courts in the same 
way as at the Manchester and Durham courts 
would be £1000, Pending the attainment of the 
necessary powers from Parliament to carry out 
the work, the committee, while fully approving 
of the plans of the surveyor, suggested that no 
tenders should be obtained at present, and recom- 
mended that the committee should be continued 
from session to session in order to bring the 
matter under the consideration of the court when 
the result of the application to Parliament shall 
be known. The report was adopted by 15 to 6. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, asthere are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence.] 
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Correspondence, 


BATH STONE AS A BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 


(To the Editor of THE Burnpine NEws.) 


Srr,—In publishing a full report of Mr. Pars- 
low’s hints on specifications in last Friday’s 
BUILDING News, you have done good service to 
all interested in the building trade if Mr. Parslow 
treats each department of this subject with equal 
ability to that evinced in his per.inent remarks 
on Bath stone. 

Most readily do we join with him in asserting 
that the cause of failure of the “ Bath stone in 
Liverpool (and elsewhere) exists mainly in 
applying io the wrong quarries for stone for 
Ouiside purposes,” and that selection” and 
“laying Bath stone on its proper bed has a gr et 
deal to do with its lasting well.’’ 

Bath stone is so cheap in its first cost, so easily 
worked, and so effective in its general appearance, 
that great as is its present consumption, it ought 
to be mcre extensively used than it is. The only 
objection urged by its opponents against its more 
general adoption is that it here and there fails to 
withstand atmospheric influences. After many 
years of experience, we can briefly point out how 
a recurrence of these few cases of failure may be 
avoided :— 

Firstly.—For situations exposed to the weather, 
employ only Combe Down, from the Lodge Stile 
Quarries, or Box Ground stone. The former, 
being free from the yellow lists occasionally found 
in Box Groun¢, is superior as a weather stone. 


Secondly.—As the nature of each stone varies 
in different localities, purchase at those quarries 
whose stone has been proved durable, and whose 
proprietors have a direct interest in the per- 


manent success of Bath stone. 
Thirdly.—Lay the stone on its natural bed. 


Fourthly.—By means of a competent clerk of 
works ensure the employment of good stone and 


the carrying out of the preceding requisition ; 


for it is a fact that all sorts of rubbish are 
occasionally used under the name of Bath stone. 
A few months since a gentlemau sent us a piece 
of sandstone taken from a building for which 
Bath (which is a carbonate of lime) had been 
specified. The building was decaying away ; and 
Bath stone, in consequence, was suffering in 


public estimation. 
Relative to Farleigh Down, we cannot agree 
with Mr. Parslow that it “has no advantage to 


offer to Liverpool architects,’ for wherever it is 
used it gives universal satisfaction, and is most 
extensively employed for exterior and interior 
work ; its warm tinge of colour is more agree- 


able to the eye than the cold white of Corsham 


Down, and it works with greater freedom. With 
this exception of colour we entirely concur in 


Mr. Parslow’s opinion of Corsham Down. 


Our apology for so far occupying your valu- 
able space is our anxiety that Bath stone may be 
so treated that it shall not only be considered a 


cheap and handsome but also a durable stone. 
Your insertion of the above in your next issue, 
as a supplement to Mr. Parslow’s remarks, will 
greatly obiige.—We are, Sir, &., 
STONE BROTHERS. 
Bath Stone Office, Bath, July 6, 1870. 


“TENDERING WITH A VENGEANCE (!)” 


committee men! But how about ‘‘Haydn’s” (sic) apparatus’? 
(Possibly he of Cromer-street is intended, and not the man 
of the ‘‘ box of whistles ;” the former will feel flattered, how- 
ever.) We think the apparatus will be ‘‘too expensive” 
with the ‘* school-room underneath.” The question has evi- 
dently been a botherer for our ‘‘committee,” and so is be- 
queathed to the “selected few.” Our Wesleyan friends have, 
in their time, done good service to humanity, but they have 
not hitherto been exactly in the van in “Gothic”; we hail, 
therefore, with unmingled gratification, the advent of 
the ‘Gothic exterior without spire, liberally treated.” 
Now for the olive wreath, ye “selected” sons of 
high art! De Wykehamto the rescue! For oh! when you 
leave the “exterior” and get to the interior, “ what a falling 
off is there!” a mist of “‘pews,” “a rostrum or semi-rostrum,”? 
and ‘‘a communion (whatever that may be) to command the 
gallery!” (Shade of Murray!) Well, this bit is a leetle 
obscure, or, ‘‘in short,” as the committee would put it, a 
puzzler. Well, never mind, for as Lord Dundreary says, 
*puthles are made, you know, on purpoth.” Cheer up, for 
inside no ‘ Gothic liberally treated ” haunts your bewildered 
brains, What shall the inside be, then? Echo answers— 
“ What?” Mr. Chunder Sen, would probably suggest 
Greeco-Indian, with Chinese feeling, for is it not chronicled, 
the greatness of Confucius as a master-mason? But steady, 
gentlemen, the whole arrangement “must be carefully 
adapted for hearing,” not a bad idea either—and another 
strikes us; we adventure it—also, let “the whole arrange- 
ment be carefully adapted for”—worship. 

Do our eyes deceive us? ‘Please note that no compensa- 
tion is offered!” This is too ‘* dree” tobe true, because we 
have a lively recollection of a ten-pounder being given, or at 
least offered, for a £1500 design, and if a more subdued, yet 
still a grateful reminiscence, of the offer of a £5 “ prize” in 
another case. But come, come, “no compensation”! We 
like a lit¢le humour, but, “ honour bright,” this is stretching 
a joke too far; we shan’t let you off without “a leg of mutton 
and trimmings,” and liquor round. 

“Plans, &c.” in three weeks. Oh, theyll do double that 
“like winking,” all of them; they’ve nothing to do in Notting- 
ham, but to offer ‘‘ services that, if approved, will be accepted.” 
Allright Messieurs le Comité. 

“N.B.”— What, isn’t the the female mind at rest? What 
next? ‘difference in cost”’—our “ estimate ” —estimates 
made for us—‘ not to exceed £3500” must include in short 
everything,” and in addition, “no extras.” Ha! ha! 
“difference?” Good—two and two won't make five, “ no 
way you can fix it.” Sanhedrim of Clumber-street, Notting- 
ham, fare ye well; may your shadow never grow less!—I am 
yours, &c. 

LEONARDO DE PASQUINADEZ. 


S1r,—Such is justly your exclamation in 
publishing the tenders for the restorations of S. 
Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, in last week’s number, 
of which contemplated improvements my de- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
Sir,—I have read the criticism which ap>eared in your 


scription appeared in your issue of June 17th. 


(Highest)—Easton ........ ere ys oe See £1740 (1) 
(Lowest)—Hunt 980 (1!) 


ce ee ee) 


Permit me to call your attention and that of 
your numerous readers, by way of contrast, to the 
list of estimates for the erection of the new 


Guildhall, Plymouth. 


(Highest)—Hunt and Seacombe, Exeter 
(Lowest)—Trevena, Plymouth 


-» £57,506 
28,989 


er ee ey 


| Thus, in a week, we find the same man offer: 

ing in one place to do work for half the price of 
the highest tender, and £414 less thanthe next to 
lowest, ina small job ; and the next day being 
double that of the lowest and £12,606 in excess 


of the next to highest ! 


Is it not such blundering ignoramuses that 
bring the morality of the building trade into dis- 
credit and bad repute, totally disgusting honest 
and respectable contractors, snch as are those 


worked for by your Exeter correspondent, 
Cs av 


INDUCEMENTS FOR COMPETITION. 


S1k,—Behold a morceau of the 19th century, circulated by 


certain Solons ofthe thriving andfgood old town of Nottingham! 
The italicising is not an interpolation, but is in the original. 


“Srr.—It is proposed to build a New Wesleyan Chapel, 
with School-room underneath, at the top of York-street, in 
this town. The entire cost is not to exceed £3500 (the site 
excepted); this sum must include boundary walls, heating 
with Haydn’s apparatus, if not too expensive, all inside fit- 
tings, together with architect’s fees, in short, everything, and 
there must be no extras. 

“The building to accommodate about 800 adults, including 
100 free sittings. The exterior to be Gothic, without spire, 
liberally treated. 

“A large room will be required at the rear of the chapel, on 
the same level, to hold at least 100, and a minister’s vestry 
attached. Three other class rooms will be required. 

“The interior to have no pillars, except for gallery supports. 
The pews to be of pitch pine, stained; the rostrum, or semi- 
rostrum, placed low, with communion in front to command 
the gallery and area with ease. The roof and the whole 
arrangement must be carefully adapted for hearing. 

“The Committee are desirous to confine the erection of 
this Chapel to one of the architects of Nottingham ; a few 
names have been selected, and if you will furnish an eleya- 
tion and ground plan, on condition that, if approved, your 
services will be accepted as architect, the Committee will feel 
obliged. Please note that no compensation is offered. 

“ Plans, &c., must be forwarded to the Rev. J. Mason, 58, 
eer wens Nottingham, on or before Monday, July 25, 
“On behalf of the Committee, we remain, yours &c, 
“J. MASON, Ministerial Secretary, 

“J. Howirr, 2 
Tig ROBINSON } Lay Secretaries. 

“N.B.—In furnishing your estimate of co i 
difference between Bulwell stone and brick. oe rae 

“Clumber-street, Nottingham, June 29, 1870.” 

Truly the document has vigour if it lacks perspicuity. Upon 
the money part our friends are very strong. ‘The entire 
cost, including architect's fees, is not to exceed £3500,” and 
furthermore, must include “in short, everything,” and 
beyond this, ‘there must be no extras”! Safe people these 


last week’s number on the Architectural Exhibition, and 
noticed the remarks of your critic on the cartoon which you 
honoured by a place in your journal some weeks ago. As 
your critic has discovered a comic element in my drawing, he 
must not be surprised to learn that his own critique reaches . 
in some points the undesirable, although proverbial, “step 
from the sublime.” I fear that in the agony of his endeavour 
to say something new and clever, he has managed to stumble 
over the boundary of truth, and indulged in—well, call it— 
exaggeration. Or, if we give him credit for entire truthful- 
ness, I must say that, judging from the abnormal wildness of 
his statements, and knowing that the maudlin drunkenness 
which he imputes to the heroes does not exist in the cartoon, 
1 can only imagine that he unwittingly caught the reflection 
of his own face in the glass which covers the picture—and 
described accordingly. 

The blue leggings (which I suppose offended your critic 
from their not being of the complementary colour to the ver- 
dant tinting of his own eyes) were rather fashionable in the 
12th century, if we may credit the manuscripts of the period. 

His remarks about the drawings of Mr. Owen Jones are © 
chiefly noticeable from the lugubrious way in which he forms. 
himself and his co-believers into a peculiar people, distinct 
from “the world,” and also for the charming liberality of sen- 

timent which sees in Mr. Owen Jones’s drawings only “ cost 

liness without art,” a belief which bears a strong resemblance: 
to that of the Ranter, who could see no religion in any creed 

in the world save his own. 

In one of the drawings favourably noticed by your critic, 
and attributed to me, I do not recognise in his description 
any features of my own work, and fancy there must have’ 
been some mistake in the numbering ; but as I have not been. 
able to visit the exhibition to see whether or not this was 
actually the case, 1 can only meantime disclaim any desire to 
appropriate commendation due to somebody else.—L am, Sir,, 


yours, &c, 
J. M.S. 


Srir,—A mistake has been made in the numbering of the 
frames at the Architectural Exhibition, owing to which a 
subject exhibited by us has been attributed, in your conclud- 
ing critique, to Mr. Moyr Smith. The frame alluded to is 
numbered 147; it should have been 146, which you will find, 
on reference to the catalogue, to be a design for a glass blind 
(executed in brown outline, on Powell’s yellow glass, in lead. . 
work), by your obedient servants, 

GoopMAN AND VINALL, 

24, King William-street, Strand, July 4, 1870. 


Srz,—In the critique in your last issue upon ‘144, Art 
Tiles, and 145, sketches for glass under the name of G. BK. 
Cook,’ it is added that the names of the artists should be 
given, so that full credit may be apportioned to whomsoever 
the various portions of the work may be due. Iam there- 
fore desirous of informing you that with the exception of one 
by Mr. Lonsdale, the tile cartoons were by Mr. Holiday; that 
they were carried out by myself, and that the cartoonist’s 
name appears in the corner of each tile. I beg also to add 
that the designs and sketches for glass, No. 145, were by, Sir, - 
your obedient servant, : 

G. E. Coox. 


8, George-street, Hanover-square, July 4, 1870. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


Sir,—My attention was drawn to the question asked in “ In-_ 
tercommunication,” as to the practice some architects have of 
charging the contractor 24 percent. I thought of answering 
it by saying, that, unfortunately, some reputed respectable 
architects were in the habit of so doing, to the shame of the: 
profession, but I feared that such an admission would not be, 
inserted. Your leader of June 24, however, admits the- 
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Tact, along with others—all true and all disgraceful, to those 
engaged in building operations; at the same time, you have a 
needed word of rebuke to the “hard bargainers”” who manu- 
facture rogues by their legal injustice. But there is one sen- 
tence to which 1 must object, and which calls for an explana- 
tion; it is this, ‘We would advise gentlemen who build to 
employ a first-class architect—an honest one at all events. 

Now what is a first-class architect? Most readers will 
understand by the term, as I do myself, a man who occupies 
a high, or at least a very respectable position as an architect. 
Such a man moy often be as honest as his poorer companions, 
and may have gained his position by dint of ability, but does 
it not often happen that “ first-class architects have become 
so by pursuing the underhand courses you'condemn, thus 
enriching themselves unjustly, while they have liberally 
expended much of these illegal gains, in bribing those who, as 
they believe, can procure them a “large job.” Dishonesty 
does not always, nor indeed often, find its punishment in 
poverty ; but there are other modes of retribution, even in this 
world. It is not every ‘ first-class” architect who is even 
clever; we all know, that if a noodle finds work, he can 
employ aclever man to do it. Iwould therefore put in a plea 
for the occasional employment of the poor but honest mem- 
bers of the profession, the men who are poor because they 
scorn to adopt the usual modes of getting rich. There are 
many of them in all professions, but the rich public pass them 
by because they cannot spend as they spend, and the poorer 
public like the sound of a big name—I am, Sir, yours oe 


A SUGGESTION. 


Sim, —Twice a day I ride past the “ Hall of Science,” &c., 
in the Kensington-road, and the gorgeous ‘‘ memorial” oppo- 
site, and I am much edified by the intelligent criticisms 
passed upon each by my fellow-riders, the public. The idea 
most frequently suggested by the “Hall” is that of a 
monster twelfth cake, and the “‘ memorial” is as constantly 
likened to th3 conventional “ornament” thereof. The 
critics proper are agreed that the structures in question are 
unhappy in their present relations; listen, then, to a piain 
remedy. Place the “memorial” on the “hall;” the former 
would occupy an ae pile site, ane the ae would receive 
i ropriate finish.—I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

a ee Ae ae hin WA Lan 


MR. BAZALGETTE AND HIS SON. 


Srr,—I see from the last report of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, that Mr. Bazalgette the Engineer, shows that Mr. 
Levick, the district clerk of works, is in want of assistance; 
Mr. Levick has now two assistants. Mr. Bazalgette concludes 
his report (see page 666) with these words, ‘‘and I recom- 
mend that Mr. Edward Bazalgette [his son] be appointed as 
such third assistant.” A. Z. 


Siteycommunication. 


> ——— 
QUESTIONS. 


[(1890.,—BEAMS$, COLUMNS, GIRDERS.—Would some 
of your kind readers recommend me a small work—not too 
profound—for calculating the sizes of the above, and treating 
of the matter generally ?—YounG ARCHITECT. 


[1891.|—DIMENSION BOOK.—I believe there is pub- 
lished a dimension book, or a book showing the contents of 
different size blocks of stone, &c. Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can get it, and about the price >—RANDELL 
CLIFFORD. 


’ [1892..—BEST PERMANENT WASH ON OUTSIDE 

STUCCO.—Will any of your reade?s be kind enough to give a 
statement of the ingredients an |.quantities, which will answer 
for the above purpose; tried experiments, which have satis- 
sactorily answered?—J, P. 


(1893.]—ARCHITRCTS IN AMERICA.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if there is an opening for archi- 
tects assistants and draughtsmen in America, and if so, in 
\ hat part, and in what manner may such employment be 
ba of? Any information will oblige—OnrE Too Many 

ERE. 


(1894.;—-LEAD ROOFING.—The rain appears to dissolve 
the lead on the ridgings of my house, causing whitish streaks 
to run irregularly over the slates. The slates are exposed to 
view, and look very ugly in the dry weather. Can any one 
suggest a remedy ?—L. R. 


REPLY, 


(1885.]—BALL-ROOM.—The space to allow for each per- 
7 os not be less than 16 feet superficial—W. R. A., 
cxheld, 


— ere 


STAINED GLASS. 


Corx.—There is at present on view at the Edinburgh and 
Leith Stained Glass Works, Leith, a series of windows, just 
executed by Mr. Barnett for the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Cork. The windows are four in number, each consist- 
ing of two lights, with tracery above, and, with a fifth win- 
dow which has already been placed, will complete the apsidal 
chancel for which they are intended. Each light is designed 
in five stages. In the lowest is a panel containing the figure 
of an angel displaying a scroll; next comes the full length 
figure of a saint; then another panel, with an angel, over 
that a second full-length figure, and finally a third angel, 
occupying a panel in the cusp-headed top. ‘The groundwork 
throughout is ruby glass, variegated with conventional 
foliage, the latter being supported from stalks which run up 
the sides of the lights, and, with their twisting and inter- 
lacing, define the various stages and panels, 

MAkK (SOMERSETSHIRE).—In a sermon preached in the 
parish church of Mark on Sunday week, on the death of Mr. 
George Webber, deceased was spoken of by the preacher as 
“one who of late years had been occupied in an artistic work 


in this church which is likely to produce some effect on the 
prevalent and perhaps on our national taste.” “The time may 
not be far off,” said the preacher, ‘when the popular and 
general taste will become more formed, more correct, because 
more according to nature, and therefore more artistic ; and 
our children may live to~see the chromatic windows in this 
church studied as faithful revivals of the works of medieval, 
or rather of protowval art, The time may come when 
Biblical chromatics will be more heeded, and the ancient 
language of colours (coeval ‘with creation, and still existing in 
the sun-rising Hast) read with understanding and spoken 
with fluency.” 


Se —- —~ 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Tue ALBERT MemorrAt, HypE-pArK.—The model of the 
colossal statue of the Prince Consort, intended for the memo- 
rial in Hyde-park, is (says the Morning Post) about to be 
placed in position, and, if found satisfactory, will be repro- 
duced in bronze and gilded. Mr. Foley, R.A., is the artist to 
whom this work has been entrusted, and her Majesty has ex- 
peessed her approbation of it, and her desire that it should be 
completed as soon as possible, 

SMoLLErr TEsTIMONIAL Fountain. — Recently the 
foundation stone of a testimonial fountain at present in 
course of erection in the village of Alexandria, Vale of Leven, 
N.B., in honour of Mr. Alexander Smollett of Bonhill, was 
laid with Masonic honours. The plans sent in by Messrs. 
Adamson and M‘Leod, Glasgow, were unanimously adopted 
by the Building Committee. The execution of the work was 
contravted for by Mr. W. Barlas, a local builder. The foun- 
tain is designed in the French-Gothic style of architecture, 
and is to be built with freestone from Bannockburn quarries, 
with shafts of red and grey granite. The cost is £500. 


ee iach one IN te 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


THE THAMES AND THE SEWAGE,—The Commons Select 
Committee, to whom the Thames Navigation Bill was re- 
ferred, have made the following general report to the House : 
—“The Committee having had before them an Act passed in 
1855, ‘An Act for the better local management of the 
Metropolis, in which the Metropolitan Board of Works is 
directed to make such sewers and works as they may think 
necessary for preventing all or any of the sewage within the 
metropolis from flowing or passing into the river Thames in 
or near the metropolis ;” and the Act passed in 1858 to amend 
the same; also an Act passed in 1865, ‘For reclaiming from 
the sea certain lands on and near the eastern and south- 
eastern coast of Essex, &c., and for utilising the sewage of 
North London, &c., specially report that it appears, on the 
evidence of Sir John Wé.waites and otherwise, that the 
Metropolitan Board have repeatedly had under consideration 
the best means of utilising the sewage of the metropolis, but 
that {nothing effectual has yet been done, and the sewage 
still flows into the river Thames. The committee recom- 
mend that immediate attention should be given to the subject, 
in Order that the sewage of the metropolis should be utilised 
as far as practicable ; and, in the meantime, until this can be 
accomplished, the committee have deemed it expedient to 
approve the Bill which they have reported to the house for 
preventing any obstruction to the navigation of the river 
from the flow of sewage from the metropolitan outfalls, 

Brrpport WATER SuppLty.—The prospectus has been 
issued of the Bridport Water Company, with a proposed 
capital of £12,000, £9000 in shares of £5 each, and £3000 
in debentures. The engineers are Mr. J. H. Toline, C.E., of 
1, Victoria-street, Westminster, and Mr. A. S. Hamand, of 
New-street, Birmingham. The source from which it is pro- 
posed to bring the water, is Litton Cheney, “where there is 
a quantity constantly running five times greater than Brid- 
port, with its present population, could use, assuming an 
average consumption of thirty gallons per head per day.” 
By an outlay of £9,500, it is stated that 250,000 gallons of 
water per diem are obtainable. The town council has, we 
see, intimated its intention of supporting the company, and 
very wisely so too, for an {efficient water supply will ,go far to 
remove the unenviable notoriety which Bridport has for some 
time su¥ered under, of being extremely deficient of good 
sanitary arrangements’ 

CaMBORNE.—The new reservoir for the Camborne Water 
Works, is being pushed on with all possible speed. Mr. 
West, of St. Blazey, is the contractor. 

THe Sanitary Conpition or WicAn.—At a special 
meeting of the Wigan Public Health Committee recently, a 
letter was read from the medical department of the Privy 
Council, in which a very severe censure was conveyed with 
regard to the manner in which the sanitary regulations of the 
town are conducted. The letter went on to recommend that 
in future there should be a regular and frequently recurring 
inspection of the houses and domestic offices throughout the 
town, efficient and peremptory action against every nuisance 
that is discovered, the proper removal of excrementitious 
matter, and the appointment of a medical officer. After some 
discussion, the Board resolyed to appoint a medical officer at 
a salary of £50 per annum, 

THE SEWAGE or Reapine.—The town of Reading is at 
present applying to Parliament for powers to purchase land 
on which to distribute its sewage. The Bill has already 
passed the House of Commons, and is now before a committee 
of the House of Lords. An amusing incident occurred before 
the Committ ee last week, as one witness (Mr. W. Hope, of 
Barking), produced a number of specimens of field crops and 
fruits grown by sewage, being some of a total catalogue of 
38 to which he alluded, and he apologised for introducing 
them into the Committee room, on the ground that Dr. Le- 
theby had stated in evidence that, as a fact, nothing could be 
grown by sewage but Italian rye grass, 

WATER AND Srewace Inrication.—Mr. J.J. Mechi, of 
Tiptree Hall, writing on the subject of water and sewage 
irrigation, says he is glad to see that towns and cities are 
obtaining Acts of Parhament giving them powers to take 
land for such purposes. He reminds them that an essential 
element of success is the proper underdrainage of such soils 
as are not naturally filtrative. So far as the practical part 
goes there is really no difficulty, for steam power has made 
tha operation easy and cheap. 

Botton.—On Friday last the.corporation of Bolton received 
from the Home Secretary the provisional order empowering 
them to acquire land for sewage outfall works at Bolton and 
other improvements, and a copy of it will be immediately 
served by the Town Clerk upon the respective owners. 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


HASLINGDEN BENEFIT BuILDING Soctrry.—This society 
has issued its second annual balance sheet. The number of 
shares purchased this and last year, amount in value to 
£2190. The society pays no diyidend, but lends the money 
to members for their mutual benefit. It now numbers nearly 
100 members, and the profits amount to 7% per cent., whilst 
the working expenses of two years amount only to £34. 

THE Conservative LAND Soctrry.—The report of the 
executive committee, presented to the members at the 71st 
quarterly meeting on Tuesday, states that the receipts for 
the Midsummer quarter were £36,093 14s. 3d., and the grand 
totals to the same period £1,546,666 8s. 2d. The £50 shares 
issued for the quarter were 618, making the total number of 
shares issued to Midsummer, 1870, 34,278—a subscribed 
capital of £1,718,900—the withdrawals amounting to £389,029 
1s. 7d. The reserved fund amounted to £10,500, exclusive of 
office premises, furniture account, &e, Thereport added that 
the society’s members had invested largely in the shares of 
the United Land Company (Limited), estates purchased by 
which supplied the society with a large building advance 
business. As an illustration of the habits of saving by the 
members, the report referred to the reinvestment of their in- 
terest warrants, the amounts of which were added to their 
shares. The report was approved, and the usual yote of 
thanks passed to the board. 
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An Ancuitecr’s AcTIon.—CourT or BxcHEQUER, 
GUILDHALL, JULY 6.—BrErorE THE Lorp Cuter BARON 
AND A SPECIAL JuRy.—Kxpy vy. McGowan.—This was an 
action by Mr. I. C. Ebdy, architect, of Durham, against the 
Rev. E. McGowan, a clergyman residing near that City, to 
recover certain professional charges amounting to £241, 
relative to churches and a parsonage built, or proposed to be 
built" for the defendant. The defendant had paid £25 on 
account, lodged the sum of £100 in court, and disputed his 
liability for the rest of the claim. Mr. Digby Seymour, 
Q.C., and Mr. Bruce appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Aspinall, 
Q.C.,and another gentleman whose name we did not hear, for 
the defendant. Mr. Seymour stated the case for the plaintiff, 
which was as follows :—His client had been instructed by;the 
defendant to prepare designs, specifications, and obtain 
tenders for a church to cost about £2000, and had done so. 
However, when the tenders came in, the defendant, in accor- 
dance with the wish of the:bishop, had determined on build- 
ing two smaller churches instead, and of course this first 
church was abandoned. For this service he charged 3 per 
cent., being as per the scale of charges of the Institute of 
Architects, and this formed the first item of this Dill. 
Plaintiff then prepared designs for a second church which 
had been built at a cost of £900, and for this he charged the 
usual commission of 5 per cent. He also prepared desigrs 
for two other,churches not yet|built for which, however, acting 
in a liberal spirit, he made no charge. The rest of the 
account, as regards the churches, was made up of travelling 
and other incidental expenses, such as stationery, postage, 
and advertising, which are always chargeable in addition to 
the commission. He also at the request of the defendant pre- 
pared designs and got tenders for a parsonage to cost about 
£2000, for which the defendant hoped to obtain a grant from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the drawings and 
specification were sent to and duly approved by them with that 
view. In order to getting tenders for this, it was necessary 
to employ a surveyor of which the defendant was duly 
apprised. When the tenders for this came in, the defendant 
however refused to allow the plaintiff to proceed with the 
work, alleging certain neglect on the part of the plaintiff with 
respect to the church, and demanded the drawings and 
plaintiff’s account. The plaintiff sentin his account accord- 
ingly, charging 3 per cent. and expenses, as: before, also the 
surveyor’s fees, but declined to surrender the drawings, as 
being contrary to the usage of the profession. The defendant 
then refused to pay his account, disputing the correctness 
of his charges relating to the churches, and denying his 
liability as to the parsonage altogether. He also refuseda 
reference offered by the plaintiff, and had a copy of the 
account printed for circulation among the clergy of the 
diocese, evidently with a view to injure the plaintiff's repu- 
tation amongst them. Mr. T. C. Hbdy the plaintff, wa3 
examined at length by Mr. Bruce and cross examinedby Mr. 
Aspinall, and gave evidence in detail to the above effect. 
The first church had been designed so as to admit of partial 
execution, omitting the north aisle for the present, but the 
drawings, *specifications, and tenders were got for the whole. 
After the advertisement for tenders was issued, the defendant 
wrote to countermand them. The defendant had written 
also telling him'he would not be responsible for the parsonage, 
but the Commissioners should pay for it. This was however 
after the drawings were prepared. He (the plaintiff) had no 
correspondence whatever with the Commissioners, nor any 
claim whatever on them. The expenses he charged had all 
actually been incurred, and youchers could be given. Mr. 
W. Fogerty, architect, was examined by Mr. Bruce as to the 
usage of the profession. The ordinary charge is‘5 per cent. for 
the full service besides travellingiand other incidental expenses 
such as stationery, postage, and advertising. Should the work 
be abandoned before tenders are received, the charge is 2 per 
cent. if tenders are received, 3 per cent. The surveyor is usually 
paid by the builder who gets the work, but if the work be 
abandoned he is paid directly by the employer. In all cases 
the drawings remain the property of the architect. Cross- 
examined by Mr. Aspinall: In case of abandoned work the 
client had no right to the plans; they would be no use to 
him. In case of a client dismissing an architect in order to 
employ some other, unless it was done by consent, considered 
the plans should not be given up either. It was most 
unusual and irregular for a client to dismiss an architect 
until his whole work was done. The general rule was that 
the drawings are kept by the architect. Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
Hon. Secretary of the Institute of British Architects, exa- 
mined by Mr. Bruce, gave similar evidence to that of the 
last witness. Would consider it most unjust for an architect 
to have to give up his plans to be carried out by some one 
else, possibly to the injury of his reputation. The usage of 
the profession is fully set forth by the published scale of the 
Institute. Mr. Aspinall stated the defendant’s case: As to 
the first church, his client never wanted a north aisle to it at 
all, and before the tenders came in had countermanded them. 
He therefore should not be charged commission on the north 
aisle, nor for getting tenders, as by the printed rule the 
tenders should have been procured in order to entitle the 
architect to the half per cent. for them. The item for the 
second church, which had been built at a cost of £900, his 
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client did not dispute; it was all that had been built from all 
the plans for which this enormous sum of £241 was charged. 
The travelling expenses, and advertising, stationery, &c., 
were excessive. It was absurd to charge such for a journey of 
8 miles. As regards the patronage, his client, however, 
had distincly advised the plaintiff that he should look 
to the Commissioners, and not to the defendant, for pay- 
ment, as he (the defendant) is only a tenant for life, and 
might soon have to remove to another parish. His offer to 
pay was on condition that the plans be given up to him, 
which the plaintiff would not do; and in fact the plaintiff 
coolly expected to be paid without giving anything in return. 
The Chief Baron: This seems to be entering on the question 
so recently agitated between the public and the architect of 
the Houses of Parliament. Mr. Aspinall: Not exactly, my 
lord; for there the work was finished, and the plans done 
with; but here the work was not even begun, and my client 
could do nothing without the plans. Mr. Bruce: It is really 
the same question, my lord; for if the client is not entitled to 
the plans when he pays 5 per cent., how can he expect them 
when he pays only 24 or 3? The Chief Baron: I shall not 
enter on that question here, but give the defendant leave, in 
case of a verdict against him on this item, to move to have 
the verdict reduced or a nonsuit entered, as the case may be, 
should he be able to show cause before the full court. Mr. 
Aspinwall went on to complain that the case had been 
brought up to London, instead of being tried at the Durham 
assizes. Mr. Bruce suid that his client had in vain offered to 
refer the case, but as the defendant would have it tried by a 
jury, it became necessary to bring it to London, in order to 
be able to get proper professional evidence. The Chief Baron 
said that had he known the nature of the case sooner, he 
would have ordered it to be referred. As it had gone so far 
now before the jury, it must be tried out. The Rev. EB. 
McGowan was examined in support of the case stated by his 
counsel. Had never authorised the north aisle to the first 
church. Had distinctly told the plaintiff he was to be paid 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the patronage. Was 
told the surveyor would be paid by the builder. On cross- 
examination, admitted that in a long correspondence he had 
with the Commissioners, they had declined to deal directly 
with the architect, or to make any grant on account of his 
fees untilthe work wasin progress. Had declined to pro- 
ceed with the parsonage because the cost slightly exceeded 
the proposed grant, and also because he was dissatisfied with 
Mr. Ebdy. Had the plaintiff’s bill printed for circulation 
among the clergy of the diocese. Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., 
architect, examined: It was the usual custom for the archi- 
tect to retain the drawings, but in case of work being aban- 
doned, thoughtthe client had a right to them; also, if ano- 
ther architect were employed to superintend, as for works at 
a distance, as in the colonies, &c., thought the drawings 
should be given up also. The Chief Baron: Never mind 
about works in the colonies; tell us what is the custom in a 
_case of this kind. Mr. Smirke: I think they ought to be 
given up, and in my own practice have done so. He never 
charged for stationery. Cross-examined: I know the rules, 
&c., of the Institute. I seldom attend their meetings. I 
have never subscribed any resolution to the contrary effect of 
the evidence given. Mr. Aspinwali addressed the jury for the 
defendant. It was clear his client had never authorised the 
north aisle, nor getting tenders for the first church. He was 
in no way responsible for the parsonage plans, which were to 
be paid for by the Commissioners. Mr. Bruce replied for the 
plaintiff. He was sure the jury would be indignant at the 
defence set up as regards the parsonage, as it was clear, from 
the correspondence between the defendant and the Commis- 
sioners, that he knew the latter would not be liable. The 
rest of the claim had been fully proved. The Chief Baron 
then charged the jury. As to the first item, he did not see 
what answer had keen given to it. It was clear the north 
aisle had been shown on all the plans, and the defendant 
must have known of it. As to getting tenders, if they thought 
these had been countermanded in time, they would disallow 
the half per cent. for it, about £10; if not, they should allow 
it. He thought the travelling expenses also clearly proved. 
The item for postage and paper was controverted by Mr. 
Smirke; it was but a small item. As respects the parson- 
age, it was hardly to be believed Mr. Ebdy would have done 
all this work without knowing who was to pay him. The 
Commissioners could not be called on to do so, and the de- 
fendant must have known this. If the defendant had not 
dismissed the plaintiff, the work might have gone on, and 
he (the learned judge) hoped yet it would go on, as it 
appeared the plans had been quite satisfactory both to the 
defendant and the Commissioners. In the mean time they 
were called on to decide if the defendant were liable or not, 
and certainly nobody else was. The surveyor's item could 
hardly be questioned, as the defendant himself, by not em- 
ploying a builder, had prevented those fees from being paid 
in the usual way. The plaintiff, by not charging for several 
of the plans, had shown no disposition to be grasping towards 
the defendant. Thejury, after a brief deliberation, returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff for £106, being £10 less than the 
full amount of the claim, leave being given to the defendant 
by the judge to move the full court to reduce the amount, 
should it be of opinion, on the evidence, that plaintiff was 
not justified in retaining the plans of the parsonage. 
FARRALL v. VINCENT.—AN ARCHITECT’s CLAIM.—The 
plaintiff in this case, which was heard at the Yeovil County 
Court a few days ago, was Mr. Charles Edward Farrall, late 
of Sherborne, architect and surveyor, and the defendant was 
Mr. Johu Vincent, an innkeeper, of Sherborne. The action 
was brought to recover £39 17s., being the balance of an ac- 
count for plans and superintending buildings at Sherborne. 
The defendant pleaded that he was only indebted to the 
plaintiff in the sum of £11 10s., which was paid into court. 
The plaintiff was first requested by the defendant to prepare 
the plan of a cottage, for which he charged £1 1s., and sub- 
sequently did various other work for the defendant, the agree- 
ment being that he was to have 5 per cent. upon the outlay, 
which was to include his charge for drawings and superin- 
tendence. When he sent in his account, the plaintiff charged 
2% per cent. on the amount of the contracts, as that was the 
usual charge for preparing the drawings, and charged £1 per 
week for the time he had superintended the buildings—seven 
weeks. No objection was made to these charges at the time 
the account was sent in. The plaintiff had since done other 
work for the defendant, and received £30 on account. Some 
time after this complications arose between the parties, and the 
amount of the balance owing to plaintiff was disputed.—Mr. 
G. R. Crickmay, architect and surveyor, of Weymouth, de- 
posed that the plaintiffs charges were perfectly fair and rea- 
sonable—in fact, they were less than the’usual charges.—Mr. 
C. E. Benson, architect and surveyor, of Yeovil, gave evidence 
to the same effect, and said that the plaintiff was perfectly 
justified in charging for personal superintendence, as the 
nature of the work (an erection on old foundations) demanded 


his presence all day.—Mr. Thomas Farrall, architect and 
surveyor, of Sherborne, and brother to the plaintiff, and Mr. 
George Croad (the builder of the work in dispute), were also 
called for the plaintiff—For the defence, Mr. Joseph K. 
Chant, builder and surveyor, of Yeovil, said he considered the 
plaintiff’s charges rather high, and stated that it was an ex- 
traordinary thing for an architect to charge for time and to 
act as clerk of the works.—Plaintiff produced a Jetter in 
which defendant admitted several items of the disputed ac- 
count, and promised payment.—His Honour allowed £5 as a 
sufficient sum for superintending the work, and deducted 15s. 
from the charges for preparing plans. Judgment for £37 2s. 
and costs. 

Carco or LAtHwoop.—In the case of Kreuger v. Blanch, 
the defendant, a merchant at Gloucester, gave the plaintiffs 
an order for “a small cargo of lathwood, of about sixty 
fathoms. The plaintiffs accepted this order, but not being 
able to obtain a suitable vessel, they forwarded eighty-three 
fathoms on board the Scandia to the port of Gloucester, 
and severed sixty fathoms from the rest of the cargo, and 
tendered them with a separate bill of lading to the defendant. 
In this action for non-acceptance of timber so tendered, it 
was held by the Court of Exchequer that the contract was 
for an entire cargo of sixty fathoms, and not for sixty fathoms 
parcel of a cargo, and that the defendant was not, therefore, 
bound to accept the timber. 

S. Mary’s Cuurcu, TAunton.—On Tuesday week, appli- 
cation was made in the Consistorial Court of Wells, before 
Dr. Wallis, for permission to erect iron gates, with brass orna- 
ments, at the chancel screen of S. Mary’sChurcb. Similar 
gates were er2cted recently, but removed on the order of the 
court, as they were not contained in the faculty. The appli- 
cation was made by Mr, Forster, proctor, on behalf of the 
churchwardens, Messrs. P. Paylor, S$. Farrant, and J. Small, 
and was opposed by Mr. B. Pinchard, on the ground that 
gates separated the nave from the chancel, and supported 
the idea of greater sanctity in the latter.—Judgment reserved. 
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APPLICATION OF MICA AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BRONZE.—A means has been found of 
greatly increasing the value of mica, by convert- 
ing it into a colouring material. The mica is re- 
duced to small pieces in a stamping mill, digested 
with chlorhydric acid, cleansed by washing, and 
sorted by sieves into sizes. The mica scales so 
prepared have a beautiful vitreous lustre, a silvery 
appearance, and bear in commerce the name of 
brocade crystal colours, or mica bronzes. The ad- 
yantages of these brocades over the common 
metallic ones are :—1. They contain no unwhole- 
some substance. 2. They possess a metallic lustre 
like the metallic brocades, and much surpass them 
in splendour. 3. Brown, blue, black, green, and 
red colours of rare brilliancy can be obtained, 
which is not the case with the metallic brocades, 
4, They are not dimmed by sulphur vapours. The 
analyses by Drs. Cech and Schneider show that the 
colouring matter of the roge-brocade is cochineal; 
that of carmine is fuchsine; bright red, fuchsine 
and Havanna brown ; violet, Hoffmann’s violet ; 
bright blue, Berlin blue ; dark blue, probably im- 
pure aniline blue or Girard’s violet ; light and 
dark green, a mixture of aniline blue and cur- 
cuma; gold, curcuma; silver, the mica alone, 
&e.—Journ. flr Prakt. Chemie. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 
—The twenty-sixth report of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, presented 
to the shareholders at the annual meeting last 
week, after giving details of the receipts and ex- 
penditure in connection with each block of build- 
ings belonging to the company, the mortality in 
each, and other particulars, went on to say that 
the bad debts this year, out of an average of 770 
tenants, amount to £20 Is. 5d. only, or not one 
halfpenny in the pound upon the gross rents 
received—yiz., £11,510 10s. The deaths upon the 
entire property of the association have this year 
been 60 out of an average population of 3827, of 
which 39 were of children under ten years of age. 
It appears, therefore, that the average rate of 
mortality in the buildings of the association has 
been under 16 per 1000, whilst that of the metro- 
polis generally has exceeded 24 per 1000. In the 
revenue account there appeared a payment of 
£462 8s, 3d. on account of the Soho chambers. 
Of this sum £369 7s. was paid for dilapidations, 
and the remainder is the balance of rent, rates, 
&c., to the termination of the lease. Notwith- 
standing this heavy charge, and the fact that the 
capital invested in the course of the year in the 
completion of the Alexandra-cottages and the 
conversion of Howard-buildings has yielded 
returns during only a part of the year, still there 
is a surplus, after paying all current expenses, of 
£5227 15s... The directors recommend that a 
dividend of 43 per cent. be paid to the share- 
holders, free of income-tax, and that the balance 
e ne 17s. 8d, be-carried to the guarantee 
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SocieTy or ENGINEERS.—Arrangements have 


been made for a visit of the members of the So- 
ciety to the brewery of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton and Co., and to the Great Hastern Railway 
works, on Monday, the 1lth of July, 1870. 
Members and Associates to meet at Truman’s 
Brewery, 174, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, at 12 
o’clock, noon, on that day. Visit to the Great 
‘Eastern Railway Locomotive Department, at 
Stratford, at 3 o’clock, p.m. 

NEw STREETS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
HOLBORN VIADUCT.—On Monday afternoon a 
new street in connection with the Holborn Via- 
duct was opened for traffic. It runs from ‘§, 
Sepulchre’s Church on the Viaduct, and over the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, into the 
Farringdon-road. The entire length of this 
street is about 600ft. with a carriage-way of 30ft., 
and two footways of 10ft. each ; and as the-gra- 
dient is but 1 in 45, its public advantage will be 
at once apparent. Another new street is 
in course of formation from the Holborn-cireus to 
Fleet-street, and the footway on that part of the 
eastern part of it leading from Holborn-circus to 
Shoe-lane was also opened to the public. The 
width of this street and of the pavements will be 
the same as in the case of the other street above 
referred to. 

PROPOSED ASSISTANT SURVEYORSHIP OF 
PuBLIC WorKS.—Referring to the contemplated 
appointment of an Assistant Surveyor of Public 
Works, an evening contemporary ventures to 
hope that if this new office is to be created it will 
be of a practical nature. A surveyor who should 
make it his business to walk about and inspect 
works in progress, whether under the direction of 
Government or private capitalists, without wait- 
ing to have things brought officially under his 
notice, would form a most useful addition to the 
public service. Had an officer charged with a 
mission of this character strolled down the 
Thames Embankment, and brought his wsthetic 
faculties to bear upon the marvellous gtation 
erected by the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company at the entrance to the new Blackfriars 
Bridge, there would at least have been a commo- 
tion and a remonstrance, and the locality might 
not have been disfigured as it now is. What we 
want (says our contemporary) is an official 
thoroughly well versed in the principles of 
engineering and architecture, who might repre- 
sent the public interests independently, and, if 
he did nothing else, bring public opinion to bear 
upon matters which require to be considered 
before they are past remedy. The practical fune- 
tions of a censor of art and utility might be very 
conveniently performed by an officer so em- 
powered, and responsible directly to the First 
Commissioner of Works, with the guarantee for 
publicity which would be secured by the presenta- 
tion of his reports at short intervals in a shape 
open to the public. 


LonDON GRAVEYARDS. —The Commercial 
W orld says :—“ Before the London graveyards 
were permanently closed by Act of Parliament, 
their condition, choked and infected with human 
remains, had become an ever-present danger. 
That special form of a crying evil has disappeared, 
but in its essence and germ it is still in our 
midst. The objections which thirty years ago 
were urged against the London graveyards as 
to their position and state are fast becoming 
equally applicable to all the more central ceme- 
teries, Palpably several of them long ago 
become entirely divested of their suburban 
character. Bearing in mind the vast increase of 
the population, and consequent increase of mor- 
tality, and the position of those cemeteries, we 
may be said to ‘bury our dead in the midst of 
the living’ in a scarcely less degree now than 
before the visitation of cholera and the persistent 
teachings of Drs, Sutherland and Southwood — 
Smith, and their fellow labourers in the cause of 
sanitary reform, had taught us the utility of better 
ideas. From reports which reach us it would 
appear we are fast forgetting those scientific 
lessons. Instead of persistently and peremptorily 
refusing to use our mural cemeteries, in some 
instances we have to the utmost enlarged their 
borders, and, therefore, to future generations, 
increased their capacity of mischief. Besides, 
we are probably only preparing additional work 
for future excavators and railway engineers.” 

THe WaTEeR SUPPLY OF JERUSALEM.—A 
letter from Jerusalem says :—“The Abbé 
Richard, so well known for his cleverness in 
discovering water-springs, has just made a 
lengthened stay here, and on the invitation of 
the governor, Kiamil Pacha, has made some 
hydro-geological surveys in the town and 
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environs. The result is most satisfactory. 
According to the learned abbé there are two 
means of supplying the Holy City with good 
drinking water in sufficient quantity—l. By 
wells to be bored in the rocks, in the town and 
close by outside. 2. By aqueduets bringing the 
desired liquid, first to the sealed well (the fons 
signatus of the Canticle of Canticles), then -to 
the reservoir of Arroub, and finally to Jerusalem. 
By either of these methods the scarcity of water 
felt every year would be definitively overcomp. 
The Abbé Richard was in favour of the second 
plan, in consequence of the better quality of the 
water and the larger quantity to be thus obtained.” 


INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS.—The annual 
dinner of this Institution was held on Monday 
evening in the large hallof Willis’s Rooms, and 
was attended by a numerous party of members and 
associates, Mr. Richard Hall, the president for 
the current year, occupying the chair. After the 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts (that of “ The Army 
and Navy ” being responded to by Lieut. Col. G. 
A. Leach, R.E.) had been given, the chairman 

. presented to the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. W. Penfold, 
the service of plate which had been subscribed for 
by the members and associates, in recognition of 
his services in connection with the founda- 
tion of the Institution, and during the sub- 
sequent two years. Mr. J. H. Lloyd proposed, 
in eloquent terms, the toast of “ Prosperity to 
the Institution,” and after his health, and that of 
the Chairman, and of the Past President, Mr. 
John Clutton, had been daly honoured, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. It was mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that the Institution numbers 240 mem- 
bers and associates, includinga large proportion of 
the leading surveyors. 


THE BRADFORD Town Hatyu.—A_ special 
meeting of the Bradford Corporation was held on 
Wednesday, for the purpose of varying a resolu- 
tion by which the expenditure upon the new 
structure was restricted to £40,000. The origi- 
nal tender of Messrs. J. Ives and Son, of Shipley, 
was £39,535, but certain additions are suggested, 
which the committee recommended for adoption, 
increasing the amount to £43,730; and it was, 
therefore, necessary, before the contracts were 
signed, that the subject should again be brought 
before the council. The original resolution was 
varied in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Finance and General Purposes Committee, 
and the new hall will, therefore, shortly be com- 
menced, 


Clips. 


The Independents of Yarmouth haye just com- 
pleted a new chapel in Middlegate-street. It ig in 
the Gothic style, and has eost upwards of £3000. 

The statute of the late Mr. Peabody, near the 
Royal Exchange, has been again uncovered. It is 
now fixed on its permanent pedestal, and is sur- 
rounded with iron railings with gilt tops. 

The total cost, up to the present time, of the Thames 
Embankment has been £1,650,000. 

The Oxford Architectural and Historical Society 
recently visited Warwick Castle. The general 
opinion of the members, after a thorough inspection, 
is that none of the existing buildings are earlier 
than the reign of Edward III. 

Saturday week was a day of great rejoicing at 
Maidenhead for Churchmen, as on that day was 
finished the tower and building of S. Luke’s Church, 
after designs by Mr. G. R. Clarke, to accommodate 
900 people. 

During the taking down of the house No. 48, 
London Wall, recently, a section of the old city wall, 
built upon piles, was found. The piles were quite 
sound when taken up, and were about 7ft. long. 6 

The sale (by tender) of the materials and fittings 
of the Church of Allhallows, Staining, Mark-lane, 
took place on Wednesday last. The tower is to be 
left standing, 

The construction of the new promenade pier at 
Westward Ho, has been commenced. Mr. Inman, 
C.K., is the resident engineer. 

A new market at Spennymoor was opened on Wed- 
nesday last. A town hall at the same place is in 
course of construction. 

The total sum paid and promised to the Bishop of 
London’s Fund is now £402,000. Five churches 
have been consecrated since the beginning of the 

ear, while two others are in course of erection. The 
aberdashers’ Company is prepared to give £3000 
towards building a church at S. Peter’s Hoxton. 

New schools at Croscombe, near Wells, built 
through the munificence of the late Mr. Townsend, 
surveyor, of Bristol, were opened on Wednesday 
week by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


tus. 


The guardians of the Bolton Union have been dis- 


cussing the desirability, or otherwise, of making 
400,000 bricks, upon land belonging to them, adjoin- 
ing the workhouse, but no decision was arrived at. 


8. Mark’s Church, Fletcher-street, Bolton, has 


been temporarily opened, but it is far from finished 
internally, owing to want of funds. 


It is proposed to add extensive additional infirmary 
accommodation at the Bolton Workhouse. } 
The new covered market. at Preston is progressing 


satisfactorily, and will, it is expected, be completed 


at the end of the present month. 

8, James’s Church, Preston, is about to be rebuilt, 

A new school-chapel is about to be erected for S. 
Paul’s district, Preston, at a cost of £1,150. 

The accommodation at Marlborough House being 
very deficient for the Prince and Princess’s house- 
hold, another story is to be added to the building, 


+ + 
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Gimber Trade Beview. 
—_—<—_—__ 
The sale by auction yesterday at the Baltic Sale 
Room, Threadneadle-street, consisted of— 
29,390 Quebec yellow pine, deals, and battens. 
3000 Taguenay white spruce ditto. 
4600 Foreign yellow and white ditto. 
500 Loads Dantzie fir timber. 


220 Loads S. John's, &c¢., birch. ; 
16,600 Miramichi, &c., white spruce deals, &c. 
19,300 Christiana, &c., yellow ditto. 

24,200 Swedish ditto. 

6000 Petersburg and Riga white ditto. 

6500 Norway white ditto. 

2100 Swedish white ditto. 

600 Dantzie deck deals. 
30,700 Norway flooring boards. 
22,000 Baltimore locust trenails, &c., 
Which were sold at the following prices : 


& 8 £8 
Baltimore locust trenails ...... per 1000 5 15to6 0 
Bathurst 2nd brightred pine per Petg. 
std. 7126 
Christinestadt handsawn while .. ditto 6 5,,7 5 
Ditto 2nd yellow ...... per 120123 x9 15 10 
Ditto 2nd ditto 23 x 64 .... per12U l2ft 7 5 
Christiana 2nd yellow ditto es Ditto 7 0 
Ditto 3rd ditto ditto ............ Ditto 6 5 
Ditto 3rd white ditto............ Ditto 515 
Dram 3rd yellow ditto ......... - Ditto 610 
Ditto 3rd white ditto ........ ++». Ditto 510 
s d 8 a 
Dantzic crown deck .......... per 40ft. 18 0 
Ditto second crown ............ Ditto 16 0 
DIO DEACK: gs adel; dotdeascunee .. Ditto 14 0 
Ditto common middling timber perload 50 0,, 73 0 
Ditto good middling .......... -. Ditto 835 0 
£58 £8 
Wredrickstadt yellow per 1201223 x 64 5 15 
Gefle 1st yellow’......... «ss Petg: std’ 87 5',,1110 
Gothenburg white ............ +. Ditto 710 
Husum 8rd yellow wciss.seceseee Ditto 910 
Miramichi unsorted spruce per 12012 
a8 13° OF, WA O 
Nyham yellow ....ssee-. per Peto. std. 10 0 
Norway yellow ...... per 12012 253 x 6 515 
Porsground yellow’...........0. Ditto 5 0 
Petersburg 1st white .... per Petg.std. 7 5,, 915 
Ditto lathwood .......... pere.b.fthm. 6 0,, 615 
Quebec 1st bright yellow 12ft; 3 x 8 and 
9 per Petg. std. 15 5 
10 to 12ft. 3 x 7 Ditto 15 5 
10 to 13ft.3 x 8 Ditto 14 15 
Ditto lst dry floated 12ft.3 x 11 Ditto 17 0 
12ft.3 x 7 Ditto 13 0 
10ft.3 x 12 to 21 Ditto 14 0 
Ditto 1st floated 12ft. 3 x11 Ditto 16 0 
Ditto 2nd bright 12ft.3 x 11 Ditto 12 0,,13 5 
1lft.3 x 1l Ditto 11 15 
12ft.3 x 9 Ditto 12 5 
Ditto 2nd dry floated 12ft.3 x 11 Ditto 12 10 
Ditto 2ud floated 12ft.3 x11 Ditto 12 0 
12ft.3 x 11to20 Ditto 12 0 
Ditto 3rd bright 13ft.3 x11 Ditto 10 0 
12ft.3 x 11 Ditto 10 0 
12ft.3x9 Ditto 9 5 
Ditto 3rd dry floated 12ft. 3 x 11 to 23 
Ditto 9 10 
12ft.3 x 11 Ditto 910 
Quebec puncheon staves .. . permille No bids. 
sa” (ata 
Ditto birchtimber ............ perload 61 Oto63 0 
£s £sd 
Riga crown white ...... per Petg. std. 810 ,, 8126 
Ditto half-crown ........ rCCLOOGE Ditto 7 15 
Sundswall white ............. «-. Ditto 6 0 
Ditto fir vimbert oo etek »-perload 15 & 8 
Ditto 1st and 2nd yellow per Petg. std. 9 0,,10 5 
Ditto 3rd yellow .......... sees. Ditto 715, 9 0 
Ditto 4th yellow .......... Siete. LAKOt 7.08.0 7716 
Soderham yellow ..... secseveee Ditto 10 0,,10 5 
s d 
Stradhella spars.......... perfootrun 5 8 
a ee 2 ae 
Saguenay ist spruce .. per120123x9 12 5,, 1315 
Sannesund white ........ per Petg. std. 510,, 6 0 
Ditto lst yellow per 120123 x 9° 20.0,,20 5 
St. John’s spruce sive twewneed. Ditton-12 10x. 14 0 
Ditto birch... asec eeteme per load No bids. 
Skonwick yellow per Pete. std. ° 7” 5",, 8 10 
Saltkallen Ist and 2nd yellow .. Ditto 10 
Ditto 3rd yellow ........... e+» Ditto? 8 10 ,,. 9°10 
Vefsen 1st and 2nd white ...... Ditto 10 
Wifsta wharf yellow .......... Ditto 8 0, 9 0 


THE Aroa Timber Company have issued a prospec- 
They appear to have obtained a 31 years’ conces- 
sion of valuable forests in Venezuala, chiefly consist- 


ing of mahogany, cedar, fustic, and lignum vite. By 
their calculations the cost price here per ton would be 
£4 13s. 6d. 
would leave a handsome profit to the shareholders. 
Messrs. Churchill and Sim are said to have reported 
favourably on the wood already sent over. 


If they can command steady sales this 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER. 
£8 £ 8. £'8.°£ 8. 
Teak .cscoccese eoload 12 013 0} Finland ....sccce os 708 0 
Quebec, ah Pine .... 315 415 | Memel ....cecsscece - 7/0°9 0 
vod, Yellow pine.» 4 0 415 | Gothenbur. ellow 9 010 0 
St. John, N.B. yellow 0 0.0 0 white. 8° 0"9 6 
Quebec Ok seseeeeeee 5 15 6 5 | Gefle, yellow .....e0. 10 O11 W 
5»  dirch?. 315 5 0] Soderham ........06 8 0 910 
vy, elm wee 4 5 5 5 | Christiania, per GC, 
Dantzic oak 4 5 6 0] 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in 
- fir . 2 5°45 YOHOW ono cc asogeee 01210 
Memel fir... 210 3 15 | Flooring Boards, per 
Riga --...06 216,,8)3 sq. of lin., first ye. 7 610 6 
Swedish .....0... coe 2 0 213 | First white....cecese 7 O19 6 
Masts, Queb. red pine 310 5 5 Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
», yellow pine .. 310 5 5 | PUMICE STONEprtm 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood, Dant. fm. 3 15 5 10 OILS, &e. 
te St P’burg. 5 10 6 10 } Seal, pale .. per tun 38 0 0 0 
Deals, pr C., 12ft by 3 Sperm body.,.seeeess 86 088 0 
by 9 in, ; cies 4 Oo OD 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0 | Whale, Sth Sea, pale 37 10 38 0 
St. John, white spruce 12 10 14 0 Olive, Gallipoli...... 51 000 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin, tun 44 045 0 
duced C. Palm, fine ....... eee 89 0 39 10 
Canada, Ist quality.. 16 017 0 | Linseed........sseeee 3l 3 0 0 
2nd do..... + 12 012 10 | Rapeseed, Eng. pale.. 4410 45 0 
Archangel, yellow .. 11 0 12 0 | Cottonseed ...sceeees 29 0 34 10 
St. Petersburg, yeL.. 11 012 0 
METALS. 
Pig, Foreign ...ssecocee 6 17 15 06: 
» English, W.B. 0 000 
1 Lead Co, ...06- 6 1815 0 
», Other brands . O- .18°5° 6 
Sheet Milled ........ 0 00 0 
Shot, Patent .....6066 0 000 
Red or minis .. wccccasescccesene 0 2010 0 
Litharge, WB .... 0 000 
WW Rite Cig. ccsbanecnesee nes ee 5 0 3000 
ss ground in oil ss. Slcccese ere do. OF Of 0¥" or Ore 
COPPER :— 
British—cake and ingot «.s..s+e+s perton 73 0 0 7110 0 
Best Selectod.....ccossccccsccecees do. 75 0 0 7210 0 
SHBG Siac owid dave cdcvenesees dented 76 0 0 78.00 
BOLtOMS”. cc cccduersdedtdccsedesds 80 0 0 00 0 
AUstralANd id cisccessssccescecoccs 73°00 7510 0 
Spanish Cake ..... eee 000 00 0 
hilt Bars 4 oes sdehadss ve 6810 0 69 0 0 
” refined ingot 71.0 0 #73 0 0 
el. Metal Sheathing & Rods ......per lb. 0 0 68 0 0 6% 


Grade Hews, 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Bristol ARBITRATION BoArp.—A general meeting of 
operative carpenters and joiners of Bristol was held on Tuesday 
night for the purpose of electing operative members of the 
arbitration board in the place of those who have been 
selected by ballot to retire. The retiring members were 
Messrs. W. B. Harris, Tucker, Shorney, and Salter, of whom 
Messrs. * Harris, Shorney, and Salter “were re-elected, 
Mr. C. Jeffreys being added to fill’ Mr. Tucker's place. 
Mr. Lewis, a member of the board, having resigned, Mr. H. 
Heath was appointed in his stead. A letter from Mr. Lewis 
Fry, the umpire, similar to that read at the meeting of master 
builders on the previous evening, was read, in which he 
expressed his opinion that it was undesirable that he should 
attend a meeting of employers or operatives separately. Mr. 
Westaway, in the course of the business, complained of the 
indifference of many of the operatives in regard to the arbi- 
tration board, ard expressed his surprise at seeing only a 
few present, although the meeting was public and open to 
non-society as well as to society men. At the conclusion of 
the business a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Lewis Fry 
for his impartiality and courtesy in his position as umpire. 

THe Braprorp CARPENTERS AND JOINERS.—On Mon- 
day, agreeably to a resolution come to recently, the operative 
joiners who do not receive tae advance of a halfpenny an 
hour recommended by the Board of Arbitration struck work 
and left the employment of the defaulting employers. About 
127 men turned out, and 400 remain at work where the 
advance has been conceded The men express a sanguine 
hope that their request will be acceded to in a few days. 


TENDERS. 


CRICKLEWOOD.—For work at Hill-side, Cricklewood, in 
finishing 5 houses for J. Westwood, Esq., Manor House, Dul- 
wich. Frank E. Thicke, Esq.,37, Norfolk-street, architect :— 


POSEN s,s e éiscceseve mauve den etieuce (aes th diag at . + £3873 
Gammon 3791 
Macey........006 3700 
Merritt & Ashby... 3331 
Um Ab ELAMEU frase .cosses e-snarebeudsattenactses 3283 


HERNE-HILL.—For the erection of a new wing, conserva- 
tory, stabling, &c., and alterations, to house at Herne-hill, 
S.E., for John D. Welch, Esq. Mr. W. H. Powell, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. H. J. Harris: 


DGWHBS ierenaceinccppeasen's évee as eerOm 
Colis'tintd Songs vei coe scesier's oces sided 2688 
Mansfield, Price, and Co. ...... eees te e+» 2600 
Manley and Rogers ..seessseeeeeeeeceevee 2577 
Jackson andShaw .. en 2520 
Bras cele veed isi beers ogee OL aaOe 


HotitowAy.—For the several wood fittings (including 
those for the dining-hall, chapel, and board-room buildings) 
at the new workhouse, Upper Holloway, for the Board of 
Guardians, St. Mary, Islington. RK. H. Burden, architect :— 

Nutt (accepted).:......0:s0000 0 .c0ee 08 + cvseveeOed 
For the several gas-fittings to the above :— 
Faraday & Son (accepted) ...cs.cseeseereeseeee S008 

Kensineron.—For building house on plot 15, Kensington 


High-street Improvement (exclusive of party-walls) for James 
Broadbridge, Esq, Mr. Josiah Houle, architect :— 


Chamber¥iin Brothers........0seceeesees £1315 
MaCOy sie 206 0b STON Te eS om TNs ov vos 1267 
Cooke 8 Greeti... ccvscsdeee. CU He osten AMT 
COWlands ss owas ole LCE RL en - 1140 
Langmead and Way.........+ o tarde vaew 1130 
Stimpson........ Sebi dul grote v's’ aula ctORKS 1125 
Temple and Forster..........065 wevawes > AMS5 
Scrivener and: White.....sseseeereeeese 1078 
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Kent.—Tenders for additions to the union workh¢ use» 
Eabtry, near Sandwich, Kent{Mr. T. E, Knight'ey, architect :| 
Crab and Vaughan .... £5700 0 0 


eeeeeeee 


INIshtingAle) oii. secs deccclecenes | 0440707 .0 
Wilson citjccs dcecccice auch ote seat OL00 ORO 
Matthews... .-cocccceess sic Sten LOO SOMO) 
Siar OAS Ara peRn aie aie jolene ie ft OTOL E10 a0) 
GIDDONS Ss eares es neni ne os sine 4964 4 8 
Diune and Wise .........+.... 4890 0 0 
RWISTHOLE 536,c:s\elolein cise levee) sees. 4885 10 0 
Colemantas je nics ors cetalevcessine te 4e80 010 60 
BWOOC COCK Sorc. custhve ceieinvome sivinieteiere 4849 0 0 
Cotten and Davis ..........+0.. -. 4844 0 0 
Dowl, Dove &Co..... einen cie'e dees 14400210 10 
Sollett w.ttessi soc ctee ae clone eed s PRLEO 20 Se OlO 
Cooke ee ueanls sia ee slave shape ace wine - 458917 9 
Chamberlain.............. aisle 4568 0 O 
RICHALASON: Were cic erereisisioes B45 4550 0 0 
Adcock andReess). Geiisiscsieieceess 14497)°0 10 


Kinesianp.—For 4 shops, with fronts complete, at 
Kingsland Green, for the North Loudon Railway Company. 
Mr. E. H. Horne, architect :— 

Dewell GS SOMy, sveccade ces vs eretactevaepmeicete eon? 


AV ADK fecjateictafese svar seevetencesse due sitetoy tesste =O T6U. 
Crabb & Vaughan nae 2767 
Kelly Brothers.......... : 2643 
Scrivener and White.. 2578 
WATS 3e5 conan cerval stone enn Hs 2565 
Hill, Keddell, and Waldram....,. 2550 
Wicks, Bangs & Co. (accepted).........400.. 2526 


LEAVESDEN Woopsipzr.—For roads and excavations, &c., 
at St. Pancras Schools. 


Killingback and Radley...... Snaneyodc £1391 
Mann...... Bidtteceiec ie Rare hls are oe wees sae eLepe 
WAS MONG Stes sisi ais Raicitep yaoi reteaioasiinioe 1270 
MP ASBEM Marconi everaw'opets's cision Sie inisin eintelarnie 115 

Nicholson and Goddard ............ Tesi bie 
Colecets cient SOS Sa DD tOnA pista ajetcieie aise « 28538 
OUI ierarsceitts sieio:ttelele Mo vsistale ¢ Ginls wieletee cae) 40 


Sout WaAtrs.—For the erection of a villa at Cardiff. Mr. 


W. D. Blessley, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


WRISCOGEL camicisie neni eictateicicina ce iecaitainie’s . £700 
MICH and (PING co sie selsuies se cele nae. : 690 
SSeRSMEDLON </ahereleo:eid e's ais Sehoneis sinis/aia sivibie = LODO 
D. G. Price (accepted)...... totale EioTes late 607 


SoutH WALES.- -For new bay window and porch to Wesley 
House, Cardiff. Mr. W. D. Blessley, architect :— 
£83 


W. Seager (accepted).... 
Surrey.—for mansion and offices near Leatherhead 
Surrey, for W. Lee, Esq. T. Royse Lysaght, Usq., architect :— 


Keeble £9228 


i 


TV Anson 8912 
Gammon and Son .........seceeee 8859 
Folland and Hannen..........0006+ 8836 
Mansfield and Price .........068 8754 
Phillips and Son ...... 8567 
Trollope....... 8563 
Shearburn..,..... 8536 
Nightingale ... 8500 
Perry and Coy . 8417 
Biges.:. ics. paeb re » 8370 
Simpson : 8330 
Conder ......... $260 
Will and Sons 8148 
Brags .c.cstes eee seeetauties eeehetecs ha eeO 
WAGCHELADs co civecesstindcdessbacereteideecsactea “Pu soo 


SS 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Liverroot CENTRAL STA1ION Raitway, July 13.—For 
the construction of the above railway and works. Edward 
Ross, Secretary, Secretary’s Office, London-road Station, 
Manchester. 

Lonpon, July 19.—ANcrenT ORDER OF FoRESTERS.—For 
the performance of certain works required in the erection of 
the intended Foresters’ Hall, at Wilderness-row, Goswell- 
street, S. Luke’s. Jno. McTernan, Secretary, Ancient Order, 
of Foresters, L.U.D. Offices, 16, Essex-street. 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE Ratiway, July 13.—For 
painting stations, &c. Engineer’s office, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 

BASINGSTOKE Unron, July 14.—For the erection of boys’ 
dormitory. George Lear, Clerk. 

Great NoRTHERN AND MipLAND RaILwAy Com- 
panies, July 13.—lor the construction of the Liverpool 
Central Station Railway. E. Ross, Secretary, London Road 
Station, Manchester. 

Trinity Housz, Lonpon, July 11.—For. the erection of 
new dwellings and additions and alterations to the Flamboro’ 
Lighthouse, near Bridlington, in the county of York. Robin 
Allen, Secretary. 

Trinity Housr, Lonpon, E.C., July 11.—For the con- 
struction and erection of a First order lighthouse lantern, iron 
lantern gallery, floor, and railing, at the Flamborough Light- 
house, near Bridlington, in the county of York, Robin Allen, 
Secretary. : 

S. LxonaRp’s-on-SEA, July 13.—For the erection of 
schools and teacher’s residence, in the parish of S. Paul. 
Messrs. Jeffery and Skiller, Architect, 4, Hayelock-road, 
Hastings. 

Binned Union, July. 19, for the repairs and work tobe 
done to the roof of the workhouse at Barnet. Stanley Harris, 
clerk to the Guardians, Wood-street, Barnet. 

SueprscaR, July 27.—Eor the erection of a Parsonage 
house, at Sheepscar. George Corson, Architect, 5, South 
Parade, Leeds. g 

SALFoRD, July 14.—For the purchase of oak fittings in the 
oom of the Town Hall, Salford, recently used for the purpose 
of the Salford Hundred Courts of Record. George Brett, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Salford. ' 

Hornspitcu, July 12.—For building two houses. Morris 
Hart, and Co., 4, Coleman-street Buildings, Moorgate-street. 

TAUNTON AND SomeRsEeT Hosprrats, July 16.— For the 

erection of a building behind the hospital, comprising two 
convalescent wards, with corridors communicating with the 
hospital, the extention of the eastern wing, and the erection 
of a small building in the hospital garden. Pinchard and Son, 
Secretaries, Taunton. 

Lreps, July 15.—For the construction of tank, sluices, 
dams, &c., at the Sewage Outfall, Knostrop. Capel A. Car- 
wood, Town Clerk. 
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YotrenuAm, July 13.—For sundry works, repairs, &c., to 
the Old Independent Chapel. Robert Walker, architcct, 10, 
King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate-street. 

War Department Contracts, MANCHESTER, July 13.— 
For supply of materials and performance of such work as may 
be required in re-constructing left wing, Hulme barracks. 
W. G. Hamley, Colonel Commanding, Royal Engineer Office, 
Manchester. 

RickMANSWORTH, July 11.—For building a church on Crox- 
ley Green inthe parish of Rickmansworth. John Norton, 
architects, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 

BRraprForD, July 11.—For the erection of an hotel near to 
the Bolton Bridge, Bradford. Taylor and Garthwaite, Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, Bradford. 

PortsmoutH, July 13.—For the construction of works of 
private or house draining inthe Borough. 8. J. Elliott, 
Clerk to the Board. 

Bisuor Srort¥ForD, July 13.—For supplying and laying 
about 30,000 yards of stoneware pipes of various sizes, and 
the construction of manholes, inspection shafts, river crossings, 
&c. William Gee, Clerk to the Board, Bishop Stortford. 

PETERBORORGH, July 16.—Tor the fencing and formation 
of roads on the Westgate estate, Peterborongh. James Rud- 
dle, North-street, Peterborough. 

LrwisHam District BoARD oF Works, July 20.—For 
the supply of road materials, comprising flints, granites, and 
gravel. Samuel Edwards, Clerk to the Board, Grove-place, 
Lewisham. 

Ripon, July 23.—For the erection of a Congregational 
Church, schools, parsonage, fences, and outbuildings. J. R. 
Prichett, F.R.I.B.A., Darlington. 

Denton, (Staffordshire), Aug. 4.—1st. For the erection 
of a new south wing, for S. Chad’s College. 2nd. For the 
erection and completion of kitchen, Laundry, gas house, and 
offices. Architects, Mr. W. Slater and Mr. R, H. Carpenter, 
4, Carlton Cham bers, 4, Regent-street, London, S.W. 


Be Bh 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and CoMPANY, LIMITED 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of 
Prices at the Quarries and Depots; also Cost for 
Transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished 


on application to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, 


ADVT.] Corsham, Wilts. 


——<—_—_ 


BANKRUPTS, 


TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY. 
Richard King, Plumstead, builder, July 25, at 12—John 
Onions, Netherton, near Dudley, ironmaster, July 15, at 12— 
Levi York, Wednesbury, engineer, July 13, at 12. 


"Act 1869.— PUBLIC EXAMINATION. 
G. Tasker, Teignmouth, Devon, builder, July 6. 


DIVIDEND MEETINGS. 

Hi. Wright, Stoney Stratford, plumber, July 18—J. Farmer, 
Tronbridge, Salop, builder, July 29—W. W. Davey, Beccles, 
plumber, July 19—W. Cutting, Beccles, engineer, July 19—C. 
Goldsmith, Beccles, bricklayer, July 19. 


DECLARATIONS 0#& DIVIDEND, 
Hi. R. Minns, Bristol, gas fitter, div., 1s. 23a.—D. D. and D. 
Offley, Moxley and Smethwick, ironmasters, div. 1 1-16d.—J. 
Mandelick, Liverpool, metal broker, div. 4d. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
C. B. and T. Eardley, Newcastle-under-Lyme, painters and 
paperhangers—Halstead and Co., Bury, Lancashire, engi- 
neers—Brittain and Co., Chesterton, engineers—Winn and 
Collins, Birmingham, engineers —Meredith Brothers, Bank- 
side, sawyers—Vick and Jackson, Pentonville-road, house 
painters—Kay and Butterworth, Little Lever, near Bolton, 
masons—Thompson aad Noble, Liverpool, consulting engi- 
neers—W. and W. Osmond, Salisbury, stonemasons—Cockell 
and Hattersley, Wakefield, ironfounders—J. and W. Musto, 
Charles-street, Mile End New Lown, engineers—Wright and 
Butler, Birmingham, gas stove manufacturers. 


artnership.—A Young Archi- 


tect, just out of his articles with a gentleman in large prac- 
tice in a midland town, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT with a 
first-class house in London, or the country, to improve himeelf in 
practical work for a year or two with a view to partnership or 
purchase. References exchanged.—Apply 8, R.S., Brightwel. Farm, 
Wallingford, Berks. 


Dy 

House Commodes, 
not get out of order ; low price , good for the bedroom, the house, 
the garden,—Patentee and Manufacturer, JOHN PARKER, Uphol- 


sterer, Woodstock, Oxford, Agents wanted. 


Royal Polytechnic.—“Sand and 


the Suez Canal,” by Professor Pepper.—Musical Enter- 
tainment, by George Buckland, Esq., “The Heart of Stone,’? with 
Spectral Scenes. American Organ daily. _Dugwar’s Feats and 
other attractions, all for One Shilling. “‘The Great City” at 
half-past 1. Suez Canal, at half-past2 and a quarter to 8. 
Heart of Stone,at 4end9. Dugwar’s Feats, at half-past 3 and 


quarter past 7, Open 12 to 5 and7 to 10. 
? 
~j ohn Gosnell and Co.’s Cherry 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any tooth powder, 
gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from 


decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, 


pe Best and Cheapest Paint 


for Farm Buildings, Stables, Conservatories, Gardens 
Park Railings, and all other outdoor work ; Shutters in Iron, 
Stone, Stucco, or Wood, is JAY’S PATENT METALLIC PAINT. 
It covers well, dries quickly, presenting a hard glossy surface, and 
never blisters or cracks. The price is half that of ordinary paints, 
and it goes twice as far, one coat being equal to two. Prices, ready 
mixed for use, in all colours, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 27s. per cwt, ; red, 
chocolate, and black, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 2ls. per cwt. HE 
PATENT ADAMANTINE PAINT for covering iron, flat sur- 
face, dries in twenty minutes, as hard as the ironitself. 9s. per 
gallon, 24s, per cwt. Orders for lewt. and upwards sent carriage 
free to any railway station in England, on receipt of remittance 
addressed to Wm. P, Owen, Woodham Works, Vauxhall Station, 
6.z, 


Earth Closets and Inodorous 


The best system; all self-acting; do 


Halt a Million 


Jury 8, 1870. 


has been Paid 


: by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
as COMPENSATION for ACCIDENTS of all kinds (riding, driving 
walking, hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1000 at Death, 
and an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for Injury. 

A BONUS TO ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVE YEARS’ 
STANDING HAS BEEN DEC ARED, PAYABLE IN AND 
AFTER 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, Reaent-strent, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
{Wess 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


r [ ‘HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital £250,000. Shares £10. £1 paid per Share. 
PRESIDENT—The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 


_ _ ARBITRATORS, LocAu CounNcIL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 


Right Hon. Earl Lichfield. | John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. W.R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
&e., &e., &. M.P. 
W.SwWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s 
property. Profits realised by workmen employed on 
the buildings 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per 
cent. Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage 
stamp. Office 1, Great College-street (opposite the 
House of Lords), Westminster, London. 


Glovereign Life Office, 48, St. 


James’s-street, and 110, Cannon-street, London. New 
Policies were issued in 1869 for £311,250, at an average of £680 each. 
The Life and Annuity Funds connected With the Office exceed 
£600,000. Advances are made on Freeholds, &c, ; also, to a limited 
extent, on first-class Personal Security. 

H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Price 4s , Post Free, 4s. 4d. 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book. 


For Architects, Engineers, Builders, Contractors, Surveyors, and alt 
the Building Trades, 

For fully fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
authority on matters connected with the Building Trades, Its use, 
even on one oceasion, will probably repay the cost of the boek ten 
times over, and instances will continnally occur in which the con- 
sultation cf its pages will effect a saving of many pounds. 

London: MORGAN and CHAS#, 38, Ludgate-hill. 
And may be ordered of any bookseller in the kingdom. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR W. FAIRBAIRN’S WORK ON TRON, 
In 8yo, with 6 Plates and 126 Woodeuts, price 16s. cloth 


he Application of Cast and 


Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbairn, 
Bart. CE. Fourth Edition, thoroughly reyised, with Additions, 
including Experiments on Zrussed Beams, and Researches on the 
properties of Steel and Homogencous Jron as used in Architecture, 
Building, and Wnyineering. ( 
Works by the same Author, fully illustrated. 

IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress to the 
Present Day (lately published), price 18s, 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK, Second Edition, care- 
fully revised, of both Volumes, price 16s. each, 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS, First, Second, and 
Third Series, price 10s. 6d. each. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, Paternoster Row. 


ome.—A Catalogue of upwards 


of Kighteen Hundred PHOTOGRAPHS of the ANTIQUI- 
TIES of ROME, with the Dates, either Historical or Approxima- 
tive, prepared under the direction of JOHN HENRY PARKER, Hon. 
M.A. Oxon, F.S.A.,, NOW EXHIBITING in Cundall’s Gallery, 168. 
New Bond-street. 8vo. 1s,, including Admission to the Gallery, 


Now ready. 


he Timber Merchant’s Pocket 


Companion. Fourth Edition. By CHARLES GANE, Timber 
Merchant, Wisbeach, Free by post 4 stamps, 


reparing for Publication, a 


new ILLUSPRATED BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK for 1871. 
Price 4s.; frée per post, 4s. 4d., stamps. Orders for advertisements 
and the book received as under, London: to be published by R- 
A. SPRIGG, 106, Great Russell-street, who has been a publisher 
for 30 years of architecvural and engineering works. 


A. Substitute for Paint, and at 


HALF the cost.—STEPHENS’ DYES or STAINS for WOOD 
Mr. SEEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public tha 

following extract from a letter addressed to nim _by the Key, R, H. 

CHICHESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“The eftect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 
such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners haye requested me to 
procure five times the quantity now paid for, in order to finish the 
church.” 

H. STEPHENS, Chemist, 171, Aldersgate-street, late 18, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, B.C, 


namel Varnishes, of Superior 


Quality, that dry well, look well, and wear well, from 8s. per 
allon. 

4 Samples and prices sent free on application to W. NAYLOR, 
Varnish Manufacturer, 4A, James-street, Oxford-street, London, 
Also Manufacturer of Oak Svains. 

Light . " 5 ° . ° 5 4s, per gallon. 

Middle Tint : 5 + . ‘ nse » 

Dark Oak . 5 . 4 5 3 63. Ws 


'g\he Granitic Paint, the best for 


the finest painting and the roughest work. Used in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, by the Trinity House, the Brighton and 
Metropolitan kuilways, and very many Decorators, House 
Painters, Engineers, Architects, Contractors, Ironmasters; and 
Shipbuilders. 
39A, KING aL ee LONDON-BRIDGE, LONDON, 


[Damp Walls Prevented by the 


use of the SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. and porous 
bricks and stone, cement and plaster, preserved from decay. 
394, KING Wee ee LONDON-BRIDGE, LONDON 
i .C, 


Jury 15, 1870, 
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MANCHESTER ABBATOIRS 
COMPETITION. 


HIRTY-FOUR architects have been 
found willing to compete for the trou- 

ble and bother of having to build some new 
slaughter-houses for the city of Manchester. 
Certainly the ages of faith are not past, and 
the credulity of mankind is still rampant, 
especially in architects. How thirty-four men 
could be found with such a large belief in 
themselves and the Corporation of Manches- 
ter is a mystery. That five or six architects 
in Manchester should compete for it is reason- 
able, but that any architect out of it should 
do so is inexplicable. Surely the record of 
competitions in general is enough to deter 
wise men who have no local influence from 
joining in them, and the northern competitions 
particularly record that none but a local de- 
serves the prize. Recal to mind the Man- 
chester Exchange competition, think of the 
Manchester Town-hall competition, remember 
Bradford, and then, ye hopeful ones, pause. 
We hardly need say that all the three prizes 
have fallen to Manchester men. No person 
capable of drawing a logical deduction can 
feel the slightest surprise at it, for when was 
it otherwise in Manchester? What we really 
do feel surprised at is that in some degree the 
decision is just, for, strange to say, the two 
best designs submitted are those to which the 
first and second prizes are awarded. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Darbyshire’s and Mr. 
Salomans plans are by far the best-considered 
and the best adapted for their purpose of any 
sent in, and that their merits are so equal that 
it is not possible from the cursory examina- 
we have been able to give to the plans to say 
whether Mr. Darbyshire’s or Mr. Salomans’ is 
the better, and we therefore accept as just the 
committee’s decision, so far as these two 
plans are concerned. Not that we think it 
would have made the slightest difference in 
the result had these two plans been the worst 
instead of the best, but by the doctrine of 
chances, the present system of competition 
must bring the best to the top sometimes, and 
this is one of those times. In Mr. Darby- 
shire’s design there is not the slightest sus- 
picion of architecture as an art. It is simply 
an assemblage of sheds for the slaughter of 
beasts and the sale of their carcases, and from 
a ratepayer’s point of view this is undoubtedly 
a merit. The arrangement of the plan is sim- 
ple. The carcase market forms the front of 
the building, and behind this comes two blocks 
of slaughter-houses, the one for wholesale, 
and the other for retail butchers; behind this 
again is the tripery andother abominations, and 
the slaughter-house for pigs. This latter we 
think very inadequate in size, being only about 
24ft. by 36ft., and considering that Manchester 
is a very fatal place to pigs, and that their 
death rate rises to something like 1500 per 
week, there is not anything like space 
enougn provided for them. ‘There are 
a good many other faults in the ar- 
rangement of Mr. Darbyshire’s design which 
will need correction before it is fit for execu- 
tion, and its chiefest merit at present is the 
very careful study of its working accessories, 
Not that he is singular in this, for Mr. Salo- 
mans’ design is almost equally well thought 
out—indeed, in some points better, and there is 
very much that is good in this design and of 
which we have no doubt the corporation will 
‘thankfully avail themselves. As architecture, 
the design is immeasurably beyond Mr. Dar- 
byshire’s ; in fact, it is too good, and, by a sin- 
gular want of the recognition of the fitness of 
things, Mr. Salomans not only covers his car- 
case market with the same kind of roof as he 
designed for the Art Treasures Collection, but 


calls attention to this fact in his report! He 
has imperial authority, however, on his side, 
for did not Napoleon (the Great, we mean) say 
that a market was “the Louvre of the people?” 
But yet between carcases and art treasures 
we detect a difference which we think even 
Mr. Salomans might have recognised. The 
arrangement is very similar in plan to that of 
Mr. Darbyshire, excepting that he has two 
entrances into the abbatoir yards, and Mr. 
Darbyshire has only one. Mr. Salomans is, 
however, much more considerate for the ‘‘ un- 
clean beast,” and provides three times as 
much space for pig-killing as does his more 
fortunate competitor. His drawings are as 
carefully “ gotup ” asthey can be; Mr. Darbj- 
shire was apparently so sure of winning that 
he didn’t care to take any trouble about his. 
On one point there is a great difference be- 
tween these two. Mr. Darbyshire says his de- 
signs willcost £16,000, and Mr. Salomans says 
his will cost £27,000. Now we are not in 
the slightest degree surprised at this variation. 
Nothing in the way of an architect’s estimate 
does surprise us ; we simply look upon it as a 
figure of speech, and not a figure of fact. But 
if Mr. Darbyshire can carry out his design for 
anything within a very vague approach to that 
sum, he will avenge the wrongs architects 
have received at the hands of builders ina 
manner very appropriate to the erection of 
slaughter-houses. Why Messrs. Pennington 
and Bridgen are rewarded with the third pre- 
mium is not by any means clear. It is true 
they are Manchester architects, and it is 
equally true that they must have very powerful 
interest in the council ; certainly there is but 
this to account for it, for there are many other 
designs much better than theirs, and some of 
them by Manchester architects too; so why 
they are the favoured recipients of the third 
prize is as yet unknown to us, but not unsus- 
pected. On their plan there is very much 
waste space, and not only do their slaughter- 
houses abut directly on to the carcase market, 
but they absolutely draw attention to this 
wretched arrangement in their report, and are 
crass enough to consider it a merit. What 
little claim to architecture the design may 
have may be described as due toan Italian bur- 
lesque cliaracter, and the influences of Messrs. 
Pennington and Bridgen’s friends must be 
great indeed when they can persuade the 
council that there is any merit whatever in 
such plans as these. Very much better is Mr. 
Lowe’s design, and if he only had some of that 
influence he possessed in the Exchange compe- 
tition, he might have been placed third here 
also, and that much more deservedly. He 
sends two designs; the first of them, in 
our opinion, vastly superior to the premiated 
plan placed third. Its architectural merits 
are far higher, and the arrangement far more 
convenient and more suitable to the sanitary 
well-being of the unsavoury place. Its architec- 
tural characteris ot a far higher standard than 
that of the premiated design, and, like it, is based 
on Italian traditions. There is much merit in 
Mr, Stephens’ design, but he has been so 
anxious to study well mechanical dodges in 
detail arrangements that he has almost for- 
gotten some of the leading requirements 
necessary to be observed in a building of this 
character. ‘This, indeed, is a general failing, 
we are shown in many instances improved 
hooks for hanging up the carcase, whilst in 
the same design there is no possible means of 
removing the offal without taking it through 
the general market, and another design on 
strictly Gothic principles shows no means of 
getting the beasts into the slaughter-houses 
except by driving them through the carcase 
market. The proverbial bull in a china shop 
would have to resign in fayour of one ina 
dead meat market had the designer of this 
plan been sufficiently well known to the cor- 
poration to ensure his design being selected. 
Of the general range of the other drawings we 
need hardly speak. Not aname of any value is 
attached to them ; they are chiefly the work of 
very young men, and the work is very young 


indeed, The wiser, the older, and the more 
experienced men have evidently fought shy of 
a Manchester competition, and the conse- 
quence is that it is simply a large battle 
amongst little people. Hven many of the best 
men in Manchester have had nothing to do 
with it, and the naiveté with which the only 
knighted Town Clerk in the kingdom an- 
nounced that it was a singular coincidence 
that the three prizes had fallen to three Man- 
chester architects, and that the successful 
competitor was favourably known to the 
Corporation from having worked for them 
before, was one of the most delicious bits of 
broad comedy we have of late encountered in 
official life. It would really save a great deal 
of trouble if corporate bodies would fight 
out the selection of an architect before hand. 
The ulterior result would be precisely the 
same, and the unfortunate innocents need not 
be massacred in public, nor should we our- 
selves be compelled to attend the execution. 
Of course there would be a good deal of 
heartburning, and much envy, hatred, and 
malice, but those thirty-one unfortunates 
would have been saved much trouble, much 
expense, and the bitter knowledge that without 
influence nothing else avails. One piece of 
advice we give them—Don’t do it again, and 
if you are ever tempted to compete for any- 
thing far north turn over the columns of our 
past numbers and reflect on the lessons you 
may learn there. 


ee 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


T has become quite a habit with art critics 
to write about British Sculpture in a 
mournful, desponding strain, to allude to it 
more as a painful necessity than as an actual 
and living branch of our fine arts, and to 
deplore the loss of the good old days of sculp- 
ture, ‘when, whether in the service of religion 
or for the mere love of the beautiful, it 
achieved its noblest works and attained its 
highest success. We do not wish to join the 
ranks of these grumblers, or to class ourselves 
with those who contend that sculpture is as 
dead to us as an art asGreek and Latin areto 
us as languages. But with the best intentions 
to weigh well the altered circumstances and 
conditions under which our sculptors labour, 
and the very different field open to them 
for their works, it is impossible on entering the 
hall surrounded by the grim file of ugly old 
gentlemen at the Royal Academy, not to feel 
that there is much that is wrong and false in 
the modern practice of this art. 
It is hardly the place in a notice of an 
exhibition to lay down our views of what 


sculpture should be, and it would be 
much easier to show what it ought not 
to be at the expense of the works con- 


tributed; but in order to justify our obser- 
vations, we may state briefly that we regard the 
position of true scu)pture to be to the remain- 
ing five arts what poetry is to literature. We 
do not wish here to imply that both painting 
and music may not have in their noblest 
developments much of this character, but 
they have other aims and objects in which 
they may attain to excellence, whereas sculp- 
ture can really only be noble and great in an 
ideal field, and sinks into the mean common- 
place whenever it attempts a realistic treat. 
ment, or is used for the purpose of mere 
portraiture or pictorial representation, 

It is, however, on portraiture that our 
sculpture depends for its support, if not tor its 
very existence, and as such it must be judged, 
leaving out all preconceived notions of 
idealism and the beautiful. We must confess 
that even in this field we have dreams of what 
might be done, and there is no reason why a 
portrait should not in many respects be enjoy- 
able as a work of art, but it is here that so 
many of the busts fail. They give us no 
pleasure, they may interest us on account of 
the celebrity of the model, or they may be 
valuable to us as‘reminiscences of our friends, 
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but in an art point of view they are worthless, 
and as art may not be judged. Why do so 
many select the latter portion of their lives 
as the time for immortality in marble? Men 
and women should be preserved to us only as 
they appeared to us in their prime—such as 
they were at the best and loveliest period of 
their existence, before they had become 
wrinkled with age and furrowed with care. 
The Queen is known to thousands of her 
subjects, and should be known and go down 
to posterity only as the fair young creature of 
our coins and postagestamps, and the portraits 
of mature years are, in this sense, for the most 
part, sculpture misapplied. But the sculptor, 
as an artist, can scarcely hope to change the 
course of popular sentiment, orto direct public 
opinion, and he must mould his clay or carve 
his marble in accordance with the taste and 
wishes of his patron, however much he may 
desire to educate his countrymen, and raise 
thestandard of his art. 

The portrait sculpture at the Academy 
this year presents us with few striking 
features, and except in those respects 
we have mentioned, has little we can find 
fault with or admire. ‘The statuette of the 
Queen at the Spinning Wheel, 1125, savours 
rather of a well-known nursery rhyme upon 
which we can remember that our notions of 
royal avocations were founded. We rather 
pity Her Majesty in this central position, sur- 
rounded by the eight very dusty celebrities in 
their niches.. But, to take the works in their 
catalogue order, we pass on to the Sculpture 
Gallery. No. 1042, bust of a lady, by J. 
Lawlor is an instance of a pleasant and suc- 
cessful portrait; so also are many of the 
children’s heads, in which we have the fresh- 
ness and grace of early life preventing the 
sculptor from invading the realms of carica- 
ture by an attempt to portray the facial 
deformities of advanced age. Notably 
pleasant in this way is Lilian, 1045, by T. A. 
Bickerton, and No. 1200, a Boy’s Head, by J. 
Durham, A. As an instance of another 
extreme, We may point out the caricature No. 
1054, by W. Davis. Mr. J. E. Boehm has an 
excellent bust of an old man, etat 79, No. 1102 
but No. 1098, a bust in bronze, by Mr. G. 
Simonds, is more striking on account of its 
method of treatment than for any other 
reascn. The title should surely have been 
“H. L. Pattinson, Esq. (in the character of 
Hercules).” 

This gives us an opportunity of noticing 
the various methods of dealing with the 
shoulders, which appears to be, upon the 
whole, rather a bugbear to bust sculptors. In 
most cases the device of the ‘hairdressor is 
adopted, and the head and neck of the model 
rises from a confused mass of folded drapery ; 
in others, the artist makes a bold dash at 
nature and gives us a most carefully rendered 
eravat and shirt collar. Perhaps this is done 
in the case of individuals whose only noticeable 
peculiarities consist in their arrangement of 
these articles of dress. In others, again, we 
have the chest in all its natural beauty, but 
indefinitely prolonged downwards and outwards 
to superhuman dimensions to afford a base 
for the work of art to rest upon, instead of the 
meaningless little turned pedestal commonly 
employed for this purpose. This latter flesh 
treatment, as we may call it, is resorted to by 
Mr. E. Davis, in his bust of Dr. Quain, No. 
1187, and we find it also in Mr. Wyon’s work, 
No. 1188. No. 1202, by Mr. J. A. Acton, is a 
good likeness of Mr. Bright, and a good ex- 
ample of the use of the ordinary clothing in 
sculpture; while the larger proportion of the 
busts in the gallery show us the plan of intro- 
ducing drapery, or, in the case of ladies, a 
decorous fringe of lace, as in No. 1150, by Miss 
C. M. Adams, and in the graceful bust of Mr. 
Birks, No, 1154, by Mr. J. Durham, A., in 
both of which cases, however, the lace is per- 
haps a trifle over-elaborated. No. 1185, Dr. 
Muspratt in marble, resting on the volumes of 
his work on Chemistry, is an affectation which 
savours rather of the commercial spirit. There 


are many reasons why medallion portraits are 
better than busts, and we regret that this art 
is so little practised ; notice, however, a clever 
little head of Mr. A. S. Coke, by F. 8. Potter, 
No. 1146. 


We must conclude with a few observations 
upon the sculpture proper, which, as we have 
stated, we must judge upon a different footing 
to the portraiture. No, 1180, Blackberry Pick- 
ing, is a pleasant figure of a girl by EH. B. 
Stephens, A. No. 1184, a mezzo-relievo, by 
F. J. Williamson, from a subject in ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” is an extremely well-grouped and 
agreeable work. No. 1195, Ariel, by F. M. 
Miller. This gentleman’s work must be well 
known to the frequenters of our exhibitions. 
There is a great sameness about it, but it is not 
devoid of grace of outline and expression. Mr, 
T. Woolner’s group of children in bas-relief, en- 
titled ‘‘ In Memoriam,” is the best work of the 
kind we have seen for some time. It repre- 
sents three girls and a boy, and is most probably 
intended for a church tablet. The entrance 
to the great room is guarded on either side by 
winged figures, memorial in character, No. 
1167, by S. Ruddock, andagroup of three figures 
entitled Memento Mori, by Count Gleichen, 
No. 1171. Extended wings are extremely diffi- 
cult tomanage in sculpture,and generally give 
exactly the opposite impression of what they 
are intended to give—looking heavy instead of 
light ; this may be seen especially in the latter 


example. Scattered through the rooms are 
some very excellent groups representing 
Hercules strangling Anteus, sent up by 


students of the Academy in competition for 
the Gold Medal; especially clever is the group 
by H. Montford, No. 1093. Mr. Bell’s bust of 
the figure of the United States, part of his 
group for the Albert Memorial, No. 1103, a 
colossal female head, wearing an eagle's feather, 
is very fine, as is the entire figure, which we 
had the pleasure of seeing in his studio. There 
is the usual table in the sculpture gallery filled 
with the usual sculpturesque toys in bronze and 
terra-cotta, favourite terriers and pet poodles, 
quite as much beneath notice as sculpture as 
the black and white marble dog at South Ken- 


|} sington, but serving to interest the public and 


to cause them to linger a few moments longer 
in a room which has otherwise but few attrac- 
tions for them. 
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THE ASSISTANT-SURVEYOR OF 
WORKS, 
17 


was announced some short time ago that 

it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works and Buildings to appoint an 
agsistant-surveyor in that department, in con- 
sequence of the additional work that has 
been lately thrown upon the office by the 
changes that have been made by Government 
in the manner of carrying out’ public works. 
Application was at first made to the Institute 
of Architects to recommend a suitable person 
for the proposed appointment, but that body 
declined to do so, and it was then resolved to 
advertise, and to select from the candidates 
by public competition. The duties of the 
post, as explained by a circularletter from the 
Office of Works, are the designing and super- 
intendence of new buildings, as well as the 
superintendence and responsibility for the re- 
pairs and maintenance of buildings, The can- 
didates are required to have a knowledge of 
the strength of building materials, their nature, 
and the principles and methods of applying 
them to building purposes ; the prices of 
materials, and the value of labour upon them. 
They should understand architectural drawing, 
and how to make working plans and specifica- 
tions, totake out quantities, and estimate 
work to be done, the measurement of work 
executed, and abstracting and bringing it into 
bill. In addition to these requirements, the 
candidates are expected to be able to make 
technical reports properly composed and 


spelt. The Civil Service Commissioners were re- 


quested to conduct the examination of the 
candidates, which took place on the Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of last week, at the 
office of the Commission, Cannon-row. The 
examination was entirely by written papers, 
and comprised English composition and dicta- 
tion, the history of building materials, mea- 
suring and valuation, and designing and 
specifications. Some thirty candidates pre- 
sented themselves on the first day, but these 
were afterwards, from various causes, reduced 
totwenty-one, and it is from among these the 
final selection will be made, it being under- 
stood that the principle adopted willbe one of 
pure competition, 

It is a matter of considerable regret that the 
Institute, from some feeling of pique at the 
treatment of one of their members by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, should have 
refused to assist Mr. Ayrton in selecting some 
qualified person or persons for the appoint- 
ment. Such a manifestation of animosity is 
below the dignity of a body that aspires to 
represent the architectural profession, and the 
satisfaction of snubbing a Government officialis 
ill compensated by the injury that may beinflic- 
ted upon the public service, as well as upon the 
profession generally, should an inefficient per- 
son be chosen through the refusal of the In- 
stitute to assist the Government in making a 
proper selection. 

It is possible that the Institute may have 
felt a disinclination to recommend any one 
individual forthe office, from fear of an im- 
putation of favouritism, but there could be no 
reason against its recommending the names of 
some half-a-dozen men, and leaving the deci- 
sion in the hands of the Office of Works. This 
course would have prevented any suggestion 
of unfair preference by the Institute, and at 
the same time secured the services of a com- 
petent man for the post. Even if the Insti- 
tute declined nominating to the appointment, 
it should in its own interest have undertaken 
the examination of the candidates. The Civil 
Service Commission is, from the nature of its 
work, a very unfit body forthe purpose of exa- 
mining on technical subjects, while the Insti- 
tute, on the other hand, is remarkably well 
fitted for that purpose, and has a complete 
machinery already organised in the Board of 
Examiners for District Surveyorships, which 
might have been easily adapted to the circum- 
stances of the case. There can be no room 
for doubt that the Government would have 
gladly availed itself of the services.of the In- 
stitute in the matter of the examination, and 
it is much to be regretted that such services 
were not offered, The Government might have 
been thereby spared considerable expense and — 
embarrassment, thedignity and interestsof the 
profession might have been vindicated, while 
the Institute might have obtained a better 
position with regard to the Government, which 
might be of service in the adjustment of exist- 
ing difficulties between the two bodies. An 
opportunity has been recklessly thrown away 
by the attitude assumed by the Council, and 
it is to be hoped that this matter will engage 
the attention of theimembers at the commence- 
ment of the session. Had Sir William Tite 
been president, this result would probably not 
have occurred. 

We have no wish to disparage the conduct 
of the Office of Works, or of the Civil Service 
Commission with regard to this appointment. 
They have evidently acted up totheir lights, 
and are desirous of doing what is right and 
honourable, but it is evident that if they had 
had the advice of some practical professional 
man they would have avoided some errors into 
which they have fallen. For example, the 
accomplishments required of the candidates 
are of the most utopian kind, and could not 
by any possibility be found united in one in- 
dividual. It would be requisite for a man to 
be at once an architect, a draughtsman, a 
measuring clerk, anda quantity surveyor. Any- 
one who has had any experience knows how 
difficult it is to get an assisiant who is fully 
qualified in any one branch of the profession, 
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and to attempt to combine so many 
branches in one person is absurd. The Insti- 
tute discourages architects measuring and tak- 
ing out quantities, and refuses to admit archi- 
tects as Fellows who undertake this descrip- 
tion of work, and, as a consequence, this kind 
of business is now almost exclusively confined 
to aparticular class of surveyors. 

The duties of designing and superintending 
buildings, and of taking out quantities, are, 
moreover, incompatible. The task of design- 
ing and superintending buildings affords scope 
for the exercise of the very highest genius, 
while quantity-taking and measuring are at 
the best merely mechanical processes, for 
which nothing more than ordinary care and 
practice are needful, and to set anaccomplished 
artist to take out quantities or measure up 
work would be the act of a man who would 
“ eat mutton cold, and cut blocks witha razor.” 
We will say nothing about the curious post- 
script which follows the enumeration of the 
various duties required of the candidates, that 
they should be able to prepare technical re- 
ports, properly composed and spelt, as this has 
been already alluded to by Mr. Beresford Hope 
in the House of Commons, when putting a 
question to Mr. Ayrton. We see nothing in 
this than an official cautiousness arising from 
ignorance that an architect who has been able 
to master allthe difficulties of his profession 
must of necessity have received such an edu- 
cation as toread and write correctly, if not 
with fluency. 

The main defect of the examination by the 
Civil Service Commission is the absence of any 
oral test. The whole of the examination is 
written, and although this system may work 
very Well for the generality of Civil Service 
appointments, it is obvious that in this case 
a viva voce examination should have been 
added, Itis most important in the case of a 
surveyor that he should not only be a man of 
ability and solid attainments, but also a man 
of ready resource and invention, The appear- 
ance and personal habits of the man should 
also form an element in'the choice of the exa- 
miners, and it is of course impossible to form 
any opinion upon these points from a written 
series of answers to questions. 


> _ 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


4 be annual general meeting of this society 
was held in the library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on the 7th inst., Mr. C. C. 
Nelson in thechair. Mr, Arthur Cates, after re- 
ferring with regret to the deathof Mr. J. Wyatt 
Papworth, which had occurred on the preceding 
evening, read the annual report, by which it 
appeared that since the special meeting of 19th 
January last, by which the proceeding with the 
completion of the ‘ Dictionary of Architecture,” 
was authorised, the attention of the Committee 
has been devoted to the realisation of this object. 
To attain this the acquisition of funds has been 
the first requisite. Success has attended the 
exertions made to procure them. 

To complete the text of the dictionary it was 
estimated that about £2600 would suffice, and to 
secure this amount 160 new subscribers for com- 
plete sets at £15 15s. each were required. Of 
this number 95 have actually paid the whole or 
part of the subscriptions, 17 others have under- 
taken to do so, and 48 only now remain to be 
obtained. 

The balance sheets show that all debts and 
liabilities which had accrued up to Lady-Day 
last have been fully discharged, and that there is 
a cash balance of £1165 14s. 8d. actually in 
hand and available towards the completion of the 
dictionary ; also a further sum of £446 11s. 6d. 
will be gradually received by instaiments, thus 
providing a total sum of £1612 6s. 2d. to advance 
the text towards completion. 

To provide the further furds required, 65 copies 
remain available, which, when all subscribed for, 
will produce £1023 15s., which it is calculated 
will be sufficient to meet the further expenditure 
required. 17 gentlemen (as above mentioned) 
have sent their names as subscribers, but from 
various circumstances haye not yet remitted their 


subscriptions ; when they have all done so, the 65 
available copies will be reduced to 48, It is of 
considerable importance that these few remaining 
copies should be appropriated with as little delay 
as possible ; and the interest of every member is 
so involved in the thorough success of the work, 
which has now so far favourably progressed, that 
the committee with confidence anticipate that it 
will soon be able to report that all the past year’s 
works are out of print. 

The subscribers are very much indebted to 
many of their number who have with generous 
activity contributed to the success now reported ; 
and the Hon. Sec. would gladly receive suggestions 
and assistance from many others who have stood 
by to await the result of the movement, and by 
whose help the remaining copies referred to could 
be readily disposed of. 

During the time occupied in ‘collecting the 
subscriptions, arrangements were made for pro- 
ceeding with the text of the dictionary. A con- 
siderable portion of the letter M has been printed. 
Of the remainder, part isin type or setting up. 
The first sheets were laid on the table for the 
inspection of the meeting, and as soon as sufficient 
is prepared to form a part it will be issued to 
those entitled to receive it. 

The balance sheets were also read. The Hon. 
Sec. stated the summary of them to be that, after 
closing the accounts for the 18th and 19th years 
to December, 1868, which completed the dic- 
tionary up to the end of letter L, paying all 
liabilities up to that time, and also discharging 
the outstanding balances for reprinting certain 
portions of the work, and clearing the society of 
all liabilities and debts, there remained a balance 
in hand of £285 9s. 1d. to be carried forward ; 
then, having carried that balance forward, the 
subscriptions received on account of the com- 
pletion of the dictionary, and taking into account 
the expenditure of all kinds connected therewith, 
together with the organisation of this scheme, 
advertising, and other expenses up to Lady-Day 
last, the balance in hand stood at £1165. 14s. 84d., 
of which amount £1100 stood in the name of the 
treasurer, on deposit account, in the Union Bank 
of London. 


ee 
THE CORINTHIAN CLUB, LONDON. 


NEW club for the West End of London, 

under the name of “The Corinthian Club,” 
situated opposite the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street, has just been opened for the ac- 
commodation of its members. The premises were 
formerly occupied as offices by the European 
Insurance Company, and have undergone exten- 
sive alterations, and been entirely re-decorated by 
Messrs. Tridgell and Godwin, under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Hooper and Corpe, of Park 
Prospect, Westminster. 

As now fitted up for club purposes, the 
entrance hall has been furnished with several 
groups of statuary, a prominent position being 
filled up with rockwork having running water, 
and a fountain, mixed with ferns and flowers. 


The public billiard room is a very spacious | 


apartment, large enough to contain four or five 
tables. The walls have been coloured a pale 
apple-green, with buff coves to relieve the green, 
and bear a stencil ornament, of Hgyptian red. 
This room is lighted from above by a lantern, the 
roof of which is of azure, with golden stars, 
There is also 4 private billiard room, in which 
the same style has been adopted. In the reading 
room the walls are of an oak colour relieved with 
crimson; andthe friezes and mouldings, of the 
Corinthian order, are relieyed with a coloured 
decoration. This room is lighted from above by 
a lantern of the same kind, and coloured ina 
similar manner to that of the billiard room. At 
night it is illuminated by two sun-burners. The 
dining room is of crimson, with gold mouldings, 
and niches at the four corners coloured a light 
green, and filled with statuary. The lantern and 
sun-burners are similar to those in the reading 
room. There are several private dining rooms in 
the upper part of the building, in which the prin- 
cipal noticeable features are the windows, filled 
with glass painted by hand by anew process, 
which leaves a washable surface, and is said to be 
very economical and durable. The effect pro- 
duced is superior to diaphanie, or any imitation 
of stained glass we have yet seen. The kitchen 
arrangements are at the top of the building. 

A peculiarity of the gas-lighting {s that the 
whole of the barners throughout the building are 
lighted by an electric spark, and regulated by a 
small apparatus under the control of the manager. 


A great advantage of this method is that the 
long rods ordinarily used to sun-burners and 
lofty lights, can be dispensed with, and the whole 
lighting be under one control. The club isa 
proprietary concern, but placed under the man- 
agement of a committee of gentlemen, and we 
are informed that it already numbers a thousand 
members, principally professional men. 


_— ScnEEESEEEEIEne\ ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeenenene 


METROPOLITAN CEMETERIES. 


HE question of closing the metropolitan 
cemeteries is one of vast importance, no 

only to the thousands who have friends and rela- 
tives bucied in them, but to the numerous inhabi- 
tants of their vicinity. The Gardener's Chroni- 
cle calls attention to the fact that our suburban 
cemeteries are being surrounded by houses, and 
in a very few years will be as completely en- 
closed as any of our City graveyards. Whether 
we look to the Hast or the West, the same thing 
presents itself. Victoria-park Cemetery has long 
been completely enclosed, and its festering con- 
tents are still being increased, and still spreading 
the poisonous miasmata to the houses built against 
its boundary wall. Save on one side,which is occu- 
pied by a railway, the Tower Hamlets Cemetery 
is enclosed by houses built almost to the verge of 
the railings, and adds its reekirgs to the effluvia 
arising from’the bone-boiling, fish-manure-making, 
and kindred industries of Bow-common, a moiety 
of which is now covered by habitations sheltering 
a considerable population. Brompton Cemetery 
is ina similar condition ; Norwood and Nunhead 
are rapidly approaching it, and a great town is 
even rising up around Kensal-green. It may be 
true that everything is done decently and in order 
in these burying-places, and no doubt they are 
made pleasing to the eye by well-kept flower-beds 
and shrubberies. But, though doubtless a very 
proper way of treating “ God’s-acre,” it is only 
an extra inducement to persons to visit the ceme- 
tery, as they might a park, and go breathe a 
greater quantity of the noxious exhalations than 
they otherwise would. We have no objection to 
the decoration of our cemeteries and graveyards 
with flowers, but we do contend that before this 
is done—or, rather, before the public is, in a 
manner, invited to visit them, proper precautions 
shonld be taken to prevent any eflluvia arising 
from the decaying mass beneath. Weshall have 
more to say on this subject. 


oe 


GOD HELP THE POOR! 


R. WHITMORE, medical officer of health 
for Marylebone, in his last monthly report, 
when speaking of the spread of scarlatina, says :— 
“Tn one particular house several deaths occurred, 
and although all possible means of disinfection 
were promptly resorted to, they failed to remove 
the disease altogether. Could I have treated 
this house as, from the intensity of the contagion, 
T considered necessary, I should have removed 
every inmate in it. I then could have employed 
those disinfecting agents which would have 
destroyed every germ of contagion, but the poor 
inmates had no other house to go to, norcould 
they find one. Hence it is—and it is lamentable to 
tink that it cannot be otherwise—that the healthy 
and the infected are compelled to live together.” 
He goes on to say, “I have recently had occasion 
to visit two houses in Tooting-court, which, from 
their extremely ruinous anddilapidated condition, 
I feel compelled to declare unfit for human habi- 
tation, In visiting the back yard of one of these 
houses, I found some bricks placed together, and 
evidences of a fire haying recently been burning ; 
I inquired the cause, and was told by an inmate 
that it was used for boiling the kettle, and for 
cooking, and on asking why the fire for sucha 
purpose was not mide in the house, I received 
this extraordinary answer—‘ They could not light 
the fire in the room, for if they did it brought 
the bugs out of the walls in swarms and they were 
so troublesome that it was impossible to bear 
them.’ This was gravely told me by a very 
decent old woman in the presence of other 
inmates. God help the poor creatures who have 
to endure such misery !” 


se 


A race-stand on Carlisle racecourse gaye way last 
week, resulting in injuries (some very serious) to 
nineteen persons. It is said that the stand had been 
strong enough, but that it had not been properly 
“ stayed,” 
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Civil Engiveering, 


CONSTRUCTION OF DOLPHINS. 


ANY of our readers will probably ask, 
. What isa dolphin, and why is it so 
termed? With the latter part of the question 
we have at present nothing to do, not being 
concerned with the subject of derivatives. 
But to the former we reply, a dolphin is a 
timber structure of piles braced together so 
as to form a protection to a pier or landing- 
place in ariver or the sea against the blows 
or collision of vessels. Small specimens of 
this particular class of construction may be 
seen by all those who are in the habit of 
going up the river in the iron steamers that 
run between London-bridge and Chelsea, but 
it is to the larger kind that we intend to 
direct attention. These are to be found in 
the vicinity of Gravesend, and are, many of 
them, very excellent specimens of timber 
framing and trussing. A general idea of the 
value, and, in fact, of the necessity of dolphins 
at the ends of piers will be obtained from an 
inspection of Fig. 1, which represents the plan 
of a pontoon and the adjoining dolphins. 
Let A be the upper dolphin, that is, the one 
situated atthe up-stream extremity of the 
pier, and B the lower, or that at the down- 
stream end, The pontoon is divided by bulk- 
heads (shown by the dotted lines) running 
transversely to its longitudinal axis. If we con- 
sider a large vessel tostrike the lower dolphin 
in the direction shown by the arrow, and the 
collision be of a very violent nature, the 
following results will ensue. ‘The dolphin B 
would be smashed up, taking the brunt of the 
blow. It would then be driven on to the 
pontoon, which, in its turn, would be forced 
against the upper dolphin A and displace it 
from the perpendicular position. Ina recent 
accident of this kind this really occurred. 
The bracing and strutting in the interior of 
the pontoon was also very much damaged and 
broken. However desirable it might be, it 
would obviously be impossible ta construct a 
dolphin so strong as to put the pier in perfect 
security. There is scarcely any protection 
that could be devised, except, perhaps, 
a solid mass of masonry that could 
resist the collision of a large  ocean- 
going steamer. The impetus of a ship of 
heavy tonnage under sail or steam is some- 
thing tremendous. The momentum given to 
the whole floating mass is almost irresistible. 
It was but the other day that a comparatively 
small vessel, a schooner, ran foul of a light- 
house and carried it away bodily, lantern and 
all, and sailed into port with it lying athwart 
her bows, to the utter bewilderment of the 
whole of the spectators awaiting her arrival. 
The plan of a dolphin is triangular in shape, 
and its construction will be understood from 
the following description. It consists of three, 
four, or five stages, according to the height of 
the rise and fall of the tide, and Fig. 2 re- 
presents a horizontal section taken through a 
line just above the first or lowest stage. This 
sectional plan may be regarded as constant 
for any height of the dolphin, though some- 
times the separate stages or tiers are not quite 
uniform in all the dimensions and scantlings 
of the timbers. Evidently the first step is to 
drive the piles, which are all whole timbers, 
not less than 14’’x14,” thus giving a sec- 
tional area to each pile of 196 square inches. 
Taking the crushing weight of good Memel at 
60001b. per square inch, each pile would standa 
crushing pressure of over 500 tons, But it is 
clear that there is literally no vertical pressure 
upon the piles composing a dolphin. It has 
nothing to carry except a partial flooring and 
one or two lamps, The strength is required 
not to sustain a vertical load, but to give 
lateral rigidity and resistance, and here it is 
that the value of the trussing comes into play. 
A few piles by themselves have little or no 
lateral stiffness, but when properly bracec and 


trussed together the whole triangular struc-| well adapted for this description of pile, it is 


ture becomes uniformly resisting, and one 
part can scarcely fail without the other yield- 
ing aswell. Thus, if a dolphin be bodily dis- 
placed from its vertical position, and not 
merely a portion of it, it may be inferred that 
the trussing and bracing of it has been well 
and scientifically accomplished. For if it 
were not so, one part would give way without 
communicating the strain to another, and the 
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whole structure would be dismembered in a 
piecemeal fashion. As the piles are driven 
down to the proper depth they are connected 
by the waling and blocking timbers, and the 
different stages or tiers completed in succession. 
At intervals, cheeks are bolted on to the piles to 
strengthen them. These are usually from 12 
to 15ft. in length, and are half timbers, similar 
to the piles themselves, being thus 14’ x 7’. 
The elevation in Fig. 3 shows the manner in 
which the strutting and bracing is arranged. 
At each stage a strong strap of iron about 
5’ x37 is passed right round the whole trian- 
gular structure, and is bolted or fastened by 
spikes to each of the piles, as well as to the 
waling pieces. There is a large quantity of 
iron used in the construction of dolphins, as 
must necessarily be the case when timbers of 
the dimension we have described are framed 
together. Bolts or straps are generally em- 
ployed in effecting the requisite fastenings and 
fixings. There is not much choice in the mat- 
ter, as they both damage and deface the timber 
nearly equally. When straps are used, the 
bolts may be of smaller diameter than where 
bolts alone are employed, but as there must 
be more of them, little or nothing is gained by 
the substitution. 

It is a question whether timber might not be 
advantageously replaced by iron in the con- 
struction of dolphins. In situations where 
screw piles could be rendered available, the 
change would undoubtedly be for the better, 
in consequence of the superior holding power 
of the iron pile compared with that of a timber 
one. But in places where the ground was not 


probable that the timber structure would be 
found, not only the more economical, but 
also really more efficient. It must be borne in 
mind that the resistance of a dolphin is com- 
posed principally of two elements. The one is 
the holding power of the piles, and the other 
the weight, or, more correctly speaking, the 
vis inertie of the whole triangular mass. Sup- 
posing for the moment, the former quantity to 
be constant, the vis inertie of a timber dolphin 
would very much exceed that of asimilarstruc- 
ture of iron, which would give an equal amount 
of absolute strength, or even rigidity. There 
are still a few instances where the superior 
weight of the material becomes a powerful 
advocate for its employment, although engi- 
neering skill and science are fast reducing 
these instances to a minimum, 


NEW WATERWORKS FOR BOLTON. 


EW waterworks for Bolton are now in 
course of construction at Wayoh, near 

the Chapeltown station of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway. Several members of the 
Corporation of Bolton recently visited the works 
in progress, and an account of the Visit in the 
Bolton Chronicle gives us an opportunity of 
briefly describing some of the principal features, 


The Puddle Trench will, it need hardly be ex- 
plained, form the foundation of the embank- 
ment which is to impound the water. The basin 
of the reservoir, which in shape will represent 
the letter Y—one fork extending a little beyond 
the Bradshaw Brook Viaduct, on the Bolton and 
Blackburn Railway, the other fork extending 
to Know Mill Bridge—is in other respects per- 
fectly natural, Its capacity will be 555,000,000 
gallons, or equal to that of the Hntwistle resor- 
voir—for taking which the Corporation are con- 
structing the Wayoh works—a capacity which is 
equivalent to 4,000,000 gallons per diem, or 
nearly double that of the present water supply of 
Bolton. Messrs. Pollitt, the contractors, have ex- 
perienced great difficulties in making the em- 
bankment and the puddle trench perfectly water- 
tight. After piercing through about 6ft. of drift, 
composed of sand and gravel, they came to a bed 
of black shale, about 13ft. in thickness, which 
rested upon a thin vein of coal, 8in. in depth. 
Below this, again, were 6ft. of very fine white 
rock, which yielded a large quantity of water, 
and here the difficulties first began, it being 
necessary to keep two pumping engines constantly 
at work. After penetrating through this rock, 
13ft. of grey “rag,” or bind, was met with, which 
was very hard and a good deal broken up. Below 
this was another bed of coal, 6in. thick, which 
was succeeded by a very hard indurated clay, 
called by miners “‘ warrant earth.” The general 
dip of this strata is from west to east, at a slight 
angle. At some remote period the strata 
has been broken up and dislocated by some vio- 
lent convulsion, either the result of volcanic 
action or of floods. The consequence is that in this 
formation there are two ‘ faults” : the first, 
which is on the east side of trench, is very small, 
and has simply thrown up the strata for about 
16ft.; the other, however, is 80 yards in thick- 
ness, and the evident action of fire may be dis- 
cerned in it. This “ fault,” which has precipi- 
tated the strata down towards the west to an 
extent not yet ascertained, is composed of a 
variety of metals, at all angles and inclinations, 
compactly wedged and cemented together by 
veins of clay and other retentive materials, At 
one time it was thought that this might be made 
available for the puddle trench, but after a 
very careful examination, Mr, Bateman, C. E., 
pronounced that it would be unsafe to trust to it, 
and he recommended the trench to be proceeded 
with. Perhaps no more adequate idea can be 
given of the enormous nature of this undertaking 
than by describing the dimensions of the trench. 
It extends entirely across the Wayoh Valley—the 
open portion of it being 200 yards in length—and 
it varies in depth from 45ft. at the Turton to 
8Oft. at the Edgworth end, while it is 20ft. 
wide at the top and 16ft. in width at the 
bottom. At the Edgworth end a heading has 
also been driven underneath the hill for a 
distance of 30 yards, a height of 110ft,and a 
width of 12ft.,in order to prevent the escape 
of water round the end of the puddle gutter. 
The making of the puddle trench has occupied 
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nearly two years ; in about fifteen months, how- 
ever, from the commencement, pudale was put 
in a part of the trench, and from January last 
the men have been filling the trench along its 
entire length. The filling in consists, first, of a 
bed of concrete, 3ft. in thickness, which is laid 
along the bottom ; then upon this, on each side 
of the trench, 18in. rubble stone walls are being 
erected, and behind these walls 1Sin. of concrete 
is being placed. The space between the walls is 
being filled with well-worked puddle. It is not 
intended to carry the side walls up the whole 
height of the trench. Behind the puddle in the 
heading on the Edgworth or easterly side, 20ft. 
of concrete is being placed. It is anticipated 
that the whole of the trench will be puddled to 
the line of the ground by September next, after 
which the westerly or Turton end will be pro- 
ceeded with. Immediately the trench is completed 
the contractors will commence the formation of 
the embankment. This will measure 320 yards 
in length, 70ft. in height, 140 yards wide at 
the base, and 20ft. wide at the top. It is ex- 
pected that the work will progress at the rate of 
about 380ft. a year. It is possible, therefore, 
that the reservoir may be completed by the end 
of 1872. The whole number of men employed 
upon the works at present is between 120 and 
130, of whom abont sixty are engaged in getting 
and working puddle. 

The Gauge Basins are situated in front of the 
outlet tunnel. In order to understand the pre- 
cise purpose for which these basins are intended, 
it is necessary to explain that the Wayoh reser- 
voir is for compensation only. It is, in fact, a 
substitute for the Entwistle reservoir, whose 
waters, on the completion of the works, will be 
used for domestic and trade purposes in Bolton 
and the neighbourhood. This compensation 
water is of two kinds: one to be delivered at the 
rate of 12 cubic feet per second into the Brad- 
shaw Brook; the other, at the rate of 4 cubic 
feet per second, is to be conveyed in pipes to the 
several bleach and dye works on the stream _be- 
tween the reservoir and Tootil bridge, a distance of 
4} miles. The necessity for two ranges of pipes 
—each 2ft. in diameter—arises from the fact that 
the water supplied to the mills has to be pure. Of 
course the water impounded in the reservoir will 
be all clean, inasmuch as the only works conta- 
minating the Wayoh stream are the Know Mill 
Print Works, from which a goit has to be con- 
structed to convey their dirty water into the brook 
below the gauge basins. To enabte them to de- 
liver this water to the mill owners, and in order 
that there might be no break or opening in the 
embankment, the Corporation have c@istructed a 
brick tunnel underneath the hill on the Edgworth 
side, called the outlet tunnel, which is 440 yards 
in length, 12ft. high, and 10ft. in width, through 
which the compensation pipes have been laid. For 
enabling the water to be regularly delivered, two 
sets of gauge basins have been erected at the 
outlet of this tunnel—and below the embankment 
—each containing three chambers 19ft. long, 15ft. 
wide, and 10ft. deep, constructed of massive ma- 
sonry, with brick inverts. The first or easterly 
range of pipes will deliver the larger quantity of 
water—12 cubic feet per second—into the first of 
one of these series of chambers, from whence it 
will pass by an opening at the bottom of the cross 
wall into the second or measuring chamber, and 
from thence into the third chamber along a con- 
duit 65 yards in length and 15ft. in width, over 
a weir of solid masonry into the brook, or through 
a sluice gate into the lodge of Messrs. Dearden, 
as they may require, they being the first takers, 
The second or westerly range of pipes will deliver 
the smaller quantity of water—4 cubic feet 
per second—into the second series of chambers, 
in the same way as before, with the exception 
that in the third chamber the water will be im- 
pounded, so as to charge the pipes through which 
it is to be delivered to the works on the stream, 
An ample storm overflow has been provided, 
and the whole of the works are fine ex- 
amples of masonry. The outlet tunnel— 
through which the Bradshaw and Wayoh streams 
are now diverted pending the construction 
of the works—is entirely completed, with theex- 
ception of its southern face. One set of valves 
has also been placed upon the compensation pipes, 
but another set will be required at the southern 
end, and also valve columns at the north or 
inlet end of the tunnel, in order to enable the 
water to be drawn from different levels. One 
Set of gauge basins is also finished, with the ex- 
ception of the cross-wall; and the other set is 
three parts completed. ‘The retaining walls en- 


closing the basins have likewise been erected, with 
the exception of the coping; while the conduit, 
weir, and storm overflow are all finished. 

The Entwistle Tunnel, at present in course of 
construction, has its opening at the foot of the 
high land to the right of the embankment of the 
Entwistle reservoir. It will be about 3000 yards 
long, for two-thirds of which distance ithas already 
been driven—1000 yards at the Entwistle end, and 
an equal distance at the Kgerton end, Men are 
constantly at work in it day and night, but as the 
tunnel has to be driven entirely by means of 
blasting, the progress is necessarily slow. It is, 
however, expected to be completed by the time 
the Wayoh reservoir is ready, whenthe water from 
the Entwistle reservoir will be conveyed through 
it into basins at the Egerton end, and thence 
through pipes along the road to Dunscar, and 
across the fields to the Sweetloves reservoir. 
These pipes are already laid, and are at present 
used to convey the water from the tunnel to 
Sweetlovyes. The appliances for ventilating the 
tunnel during its construction are similar to those 
used in mining operations. <A series of pipes is 
laid along the tunnel to the face of the rock where 
the men are at work, through which the foul air 
is carried by means of a furnace at the bottom of 
a ventilating shaft a short distance from the 
mouth as the fresh air rushes up the tunnel. 

The works have been designed by, and are being 
carried out under the superintendence of, Mr. H. 
Baylis, C.E., the Borough Engineer, at a total cost 
of £170,000. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A hits annual meeting of the Batley (Yorkshire) 

branch of this association took place on 
Satnrday, at the Royal Hotel in the above town, 
and a large number of members were present. 
Mr. John Redfea:n presided. Mr. Wm. Winn, 
the secretary, read the report of the year’s pro- 
ceedings, and stated that the operations of -the 
society extended over the whole of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire. He remarked that it 
was truly alarming to hear of the various acci- 
‘dents that took place through the bursting of 
steam-boilers ; but there was cause for thankful- 
ness in this, that though there were 3000 in the 
care of 1050 members of the National Engineers’ 
Association, only one boiler had exploded. He 
attributed this to the care exercised by the mem- 
bers, and to the knowledge they had acquired of 
the properti¢s of steam and iron. The report 
was adopted, and afterwards Mr. Harraud, of 
Heckmondwike, Mr. J. Meson, Mr. F. Meson, 
and other gentlemen addressed the meeting. 


— 
ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, EASTBOURNE. 


HIS church was built in 1866. It consists ot 
a nave 36ft. x 92ft., aisles 10ft. wide, and 
a chancel 22ft. x 33ft. The nave ends at the 
east in an apse, the central arch of which opens 
into the chancel. The nave aisles are continued 
round its apse, and projections from them are 
formed for organ and sacristy. The chancel is 
groined with a brick and stone vault; the nave 
has a boarded ceiling, which is intended to be 
painted shortly. The chauc 1 walls have lately 
(1870) been arcaded, and an alabaster reredos 
erected at considerable cost, and the steeple 
shown in the drawing is als» just begun, Mr, 
Peerless, of Eastbourne (who built the church), 
having taken the contract for £3500. This 
steeple is 24ft, square at base, and 165ft. high to 
top of spire. The lower stage is groined ; above 
this groining is a parish room, and over this 
again the bell-ringing floor. The whole will be 
executed in the same materials as the church— 
red brick with stone dressings. 

The special feature in this church is the 
planning of the interior, which is so contrived as 
to make the altar and choir easily visible from all 
parts. The cost of the church, exclusive of the 
steeple, was about £7500, and it accommodates 
from 900 to 1000 persons. Mr. G. E. Street, 
A.R.A.,, is the architect. 


a 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIly1IL ENGINEERS.—In 
the last ten years the numbers of the several 
classes belonging to this institution have been 
more than doubled. For whereas on the 30th of 
November, 1860, the gross total of all classes was 
930, on the lst of July last it stood at 1894, At 
the former date there were 24 honorary mem- 
bers, 355 members, 537 associates, and 14 gradu- 
ates; now thereare 16 honorary members, 702 
members, 999 associates, and 177 students. 


Hurniture & Agcovation, 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORNAMENT AND 
COLOURIN THEIR APPLICATION TO HOUSE DECO- 
RATION, 


(Continued from page 5.) 


HITE and gold is a favourite style for 
drawing rooms, and is considered to 

be in the purest taste—we confess we don’t 
think so. Large rooms of unrelieved white 
with heavy deep gold mouldings do not appear 
to us to be in good taste. If the absence of 
colour is pure taste, then hurrah for white- 
wash, pure and undefiled! ‘T’o us white and 
gold alone has astarved, poor look—very cold, 
and certainly not harmonious. The gold and 
white do not blend; the one seems indepen- 
dent of the other; in fact, the gold appears to 
be there to tell one at once, and very plainly too, 
that it is put there solely for the sake of its 
glare and glitter, and not as a part of an har- 
monious whole. In any decorative combination 
of tints, gold leaf should take its place asa 
colour, haying its due weight in the balance, 
and no more. Used thus it will never be ob- 
trusive, but help to produce richness without 
vulgarity, glitter without tawdriness, repose 
without dulness. Where pure taste is excr- 
cised, gold leaf will be used sparingly, for 
there isno stronger evidence of a vulgar taste 
than a too profuse use of gilding in decoration.’ 
Any one may produce a gorgeous effect by a 
prodigal use of gold and colour, but the true 
test of the decorator’s art is to produce a rich 
and harmonious effect without the aid of gold 
leaf. Instead of white and gold we prefer to 
have the doors and all other wood-work in the 
drawing room painted in tints; or the panels, 
mouldings, and quirks tinted, and the stiles 
white; by adopting this course we still retain 
its purity, but add warmth and harmony. 
The panels may be painted either with floral 
arabesques, or simplelines and ornaments, in 
quiet, pure tones of colour. If with flowers, 
they should be properly supported by springing 
out of some object—a vase, a husk, &c.—as a 
natural outflow from the general design of 
ornament. We object altogether to bouquets 
of flowers tied to nothing with ribbons, and 
supported by nothing. We were looking at a 
room in a magnificent old mansion a few days 
ago, done in this style. The walls were 


white on what had _ originally been 
panelled wainscot. On the panels were 
bouquets and pendants of flowers (not 


wreaths or festoons), exquisitely painted and 
surrounded by heavy gilt mouldings. The 
flowers had nothing to support them, and were 
tied up with ribbons that had nothing to hold by. 
The effect as a whole was very bad. Had 
they been real flowers they would have been 
held up in some way, but being painted ones 
we presume the artist felt sure of their stick- 
ing where he put them. Now had these 
beautifully-painted flowers but formed a part 
of some well-considered design, how different 
the effect would have been! It does not fol- 
low that because the work is well executed 


itis necessarily in good taste; this is not 
so. Mere manipulative skill, although in- 
dispensable in the execution of all good work, 
is the result of practice. Taste and judgment 
are much higher qualities, and very rare, and 
may be possessed in a high degree without the 
possessor having any manipulative skill what- 
ever, but when all these qualities are com- 
bined in the same person, successful works 
must result. 

In some of the best class of drawing rooms 
the woodwork is got up in polished white 
enamel, that is, a mixture of white Jead with 
varnish that dries hard. Several coats of this 
is given to fill up the uneven parts; it is then 
rubbed down with lump and ground pumice 
stone and felt, until level and smooth; it is 
now varnished three or four times with varnish 
and flake white, and when hard cut down with 
felt and ground pumice stone in water, and 
polished by the hand, If this is got up pro- 
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that itis either right or it is wrong to use 
imitations, and the fact of the staircase being 
suitable or not does not affect the question in 
the slightest. If it is right to use them at all, it 
is rightto use them everywhere where real mar- 
ble would be used by the architect. If it is 
wrong, do not use itat all. Don’t let us affect to 
despise and condemn it, and yet use it. Do let 
us act consistently. A good deal of what our 
Transatlantic friends call ‘‘bosh’’ has been 
talked about the question of what are called 
shams. 

There are several marbles which are well 
adapted for use on large surfaces, the princi- 
ples of which are—Sienna, Italian pink, or 
Breeche, Breeche voilette, Bardiglio, white, 
white vein, and the granites, 

In painting imitations of marbles on stair- 
case walls, it is always advisable to make 
choice of a medium tint of the marble to be 
imitated, that is to say, there are certain blocks 
and slabs of (we will say) Sienna marble which 
are less strongly marked than others, both in 
vein and colour. These are better adapted 
for painting than the darker parts, inasmuch 
as they allow of 2 more uniform tone of colour 
being kept throughout. Nothing looks worse 
than to see one block or slab strong and dark, 
and the next light and faintly marked. Mr. 
Pitman, in a paper read before the Society of 
Arts, and published in THE Bumpine News, 
calls Sienna a billious-looking marble on ac- 
count of its yellowness, and objects to its use 
for that reason. He has evidently formed his 
opinion from the study of the paper-stainer’s 
rendering of Sienna marble, and, as far as these 
are concerned, he is right, but real Sienna is 
a most beautiful and valuable marble for the 
purpose, having a play of colour not found in 
any other marble. Yellow or yellowish drab 
is the prevailing colour certainly, but this is 
mixed and blended with such a variety of 
tints of pinks, greys, browns, _ blacks, 
blues, and purples, that the yellow is sobered 
down, and made into a perfectly harmonious 
whole. Another admirable marble for walls 
is named Italian pink. Itis an adaptation of 
the lighter parts of the Breeche marbles, and 
the darker sorts of thefsame marble are very 
suitable for columns, pilasters, &c, The geo- 
logical character of these marbles is very in- 
teresting. They seem at one time to have con- 
sisted of extensive layers or strata of petrified 
rock, which by some convulsion of nature has 
been broken up into all sorts of irregular 
pieces, such as we see when ice is broken up. 
The smaller pieces seem to have floated in 
between the larger ones, filling up the inter- 
stices, and then been again petrified. Italian 
pink differs both in form and colour from 
Sienna, the prevailing colour of the former 
being of a pleasant pinky hue, beautifully 
marked with black, blue, mauve, light red, 
and yellow veins, many parts having the 
appearance of the markings on some kinds of 
shells. When it is well and carefully done, 
on a good staircase, and in large blocks or 
slabs, we are inclined to prefer it before 
Sienna. 

The Breeche violette is similar in form to 
the other, but is of a warm grey tone. The 
other marbles suitable for walls are so well 
known that we need not describe them here. 
Vestibules or entrance-halls are often done 
in imitation of inlaid marbles, which, when 
well executed, is an admirable style of decora- 
tion for this purpose. Much care and judg- 
ment is required in the selection of the mar- 
bles, and the choice of asuitable design. De- 
signs for the inlaying of marbles should be 
very different t~ those which are used for in- 
laying of woods. This is necessary from the 
difference of material, and should always be 
kept in view in getting out designs for either. 
It will be evident to the plainest comprehen- 
sion that almost any pattern, however intricate, 
may becut out of thin veneers of wood with 
the greatest ease, when the same patterns, 
cut out of marbles, would entail an immensity 
of labour and an enormous cost; and many 
patterns could be cut out of wood which could 


' perly, and well polished, the effect is good, but 
the cost is enormous, in consequence of the 
large amount of labour required to work it; 
and we have very considerable doubts as to 
whether it is worth the trouble and cost when 
it is done. The advantage in point of ap- 
pearance and durability is so small over 
ordinary flat or dead colour that we are in- 
clined to think that the exfra cost and labour 
are thrown away. And itis quite certain that 
the colour is not so pure, as there is no varnish 
made which can be mixed with pure white 
without injuring its purity; however well and 
carefully it is done it will turn yellow. To 
obviate this in some degree, we make a 
practise of painting the mouldings of a white 
enamel door of a cream colour, flat or dead. 
This serves two purposes, its yellowness 
causes the white to look whiter, and its want 
of gloss makes the polished enamel to appear 
to have a brighter lustre. Good enamel paint- 
ing is a legitimate aid to decoration, but we 
must utterly condemn the host of paltry imi- 
tations to. which it has given rise—enamel 
paint, and varnished enamel. White paint is 
varnished, and so left without much labour 
being bestowed upon it, to make it level and 
smooth, and it is then called white enamel. Its 
whiteness or pureness is a myth, to begin 
with, and in course of a month or two it turns 
a dirty yellow. Such work cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

The imitation of woods we think to be out 
of place in a drawing room, except elaborately 
inlaid work; but ina large drawing room, in 
which pilasters or columns form a part of its 
constructive features, imitations of light- 
coloured marbles may be used with propriety, 
if well done—not otherwise. Drawing rooms 
are sometimes painted in the Pompeian style. 
But we consider this to be a mistake, and out 
of keeping with our climate and habits. The 
morning room or breakfast room should be 
treated in a cheerful style, warm and com- 
fortable. The woodwork may be grained any 
light, clean-looking, wood, or a well executed 
imitation of inlaid woods, all good and ser- 
viceable of its kind; above all things it is 
necessary to avoid a depressing dullness in 
such aroom. When we enter it in the morn- 
ing, all should look bright and cheerful, and 
in accordance with the good things spread out 
for our use. Such a room judiciously coloured 
gives zest and relish to our food, and soothes 
our tempers. With regard to the decoration 
of the hall and staircase, much depends upon 
its size, style of architecture and general 
character. The Greek, Italian, and Roman 
styles admit of marbles being used as a lining 
for staircases. In our Northern Gothic houses 
it was rarely used for that purpose, but was 
used as an inlay in stone, a style of an emi- 
nently decorative character. On the walls of 
a grand hall and staircase, we know of no 
style of decoration so much in accordance 
with its grandeur as marble, veneered with the 
real marble if possible, but if that is unattain- 
able, a good imitation may be used with pro- 
priety.* Mr. Crace, in his recently published 
lecture on Art Training, suggests that the 
walls of staircases should be stencilled 
with a pattern in quiet colours. We can- 
not see the wisdom of such a course. We 
rather think the staircase would look too 
much like the rooms, which, as a rule, are 
covered with patterns of some kind, and 
consequently we want something different 
as a relief or change, which constitutes the 
great charm of contrast in treatment between 
one room and another. The staircase ought 
in all cases to be essentially different in its 
treatment to any other part of a house. Its 
decoration should be as different as its struc- 
tural features are to the rest of the house. 
Again, Mr. Crace ‘says the introduction of 
shams—ie., imitations of marbles, is always 
of doubtful propriety, but may do now and 
then, if the architecture of the staircase is well 
adapted for such treatment. Now we hold 


*Of course it willbe understood that we are speak- 
ing here of strictly decorative treatment. 


not be cut out of marble. Therefore, in marble, 
breadth and simplicity should be aimed at, 
and only such designs adopted as might be 
used by the marble mason, which are prin- 
cipally geometrical patterns, formed of strap 
work, circles, octagons, pentagons, hexagons, 
&c. In petra-dura work, we have other 
forms, such as birds, flowers, &c., but these are 
the exceptions, and not the rule, therefore we 
do not take them into consideration here. In 
the setting out of the design for a vestibule 
wall we have found the best form to be a 
centre panel of either Sienna or Italian pink, 
or other light marble, with a strap work 
border of Broccatella, interlacing at the cor- 
ners and centre, enclosing narrow panels of 
Rouge Roi, or 8. Remy blue, with a stile of 
one of our English serpentines, of a green colour 
The strap or band may betwo inches wide, 
the rouge panel four or six inches, and the 
strap again two inches, making altogether ten 
inches. The stile may be from five to eight 
inches wide, according to the size of the wall, . 
The small centre panels enclosed by the in- 
terlacing band may contain either a monogram, 
a crest, or a shield. There are, of course, an 
endless variety of patterns which may be used 
for this purpose, always keeping in mind the 
caution before given as to simplicity and 
suitableness. Much of the prejudice against 
the use of imitation marbles has arisen from 
the use of marbled paper-hangings, the ma- 
jority of them being such gross caricatures of 
the marbles they profess to represent ; and even 
the best of them are so utterly inferior to 
really first-class painted marble, that no com- 
parison can be instituted between them, A 
wall covered with paper never can have that 
evenness of surface and smoothness of finish 
that a painted wall properly prepared has. 
Consequently we see at once that it is paper. 
which fact destroys all illusions at once. If 
we can see at once how an effect is produced, 
that effect will not be near so pleasing as if the 
manner of its doing is effectually concealed ; the 
greater and more complete the deception, and 
the more pleasure and wonder it excites, 
the greater the pleasure we receive from its 
beauty. Unfortunately this is the case with 
many other things in this life; once we get 
behind the scenes, the enchantment is dis- 
solved. This is a low grovelling passion, 
according to Ruskin, and not worthy of 
the labour it involves. Be this as it may, it is 
at all events a pure pleasure we receive—an 
innocent enjoyment, leading to a better and 
higher appreciation of the beautiful and 
good. 

Another good style of treatment is to panel 
vestibule walls with lines and flat ornaments, 
and borders stencilled in quiet neutral tints, 
in accordance with the style of the architec- 
ture. 

The staircase may be treated in the same 
manner, or it may be painted dado high, with 
two shades of the same colour, the darkest 
tint about three or four feet above the 
skirting, and a suitable border stencilled upon 
the line of division ; or the stencil may be 
divided : a black or dark-coloured border may 
be stencilled upon the lower, or darx colour, 
and a line and stops, or small repeating orna- 
ment, upon the upper or lighter tint, in any 
properly contrasting colour, or it may be done 
with the same colour as the dado is painted 
with. A good effect may be got by stencilling 
a diaper upon the dado of a darker or lighter 
shade of the same colour, with a border of 
course, but we object altogether to the upper 
part being treated in the same manner, thus 
making too busy what ought, in reality, to 
be a relief and contrast to the rest of the 
house. Nothing can be in worse taste than to 
cover every part of our houses with busy or- 
nament, creating afeeling of unrest and op- 
pression utterly opposed to the true principles 
of decorative art. 

(To be continued.) 
Si? 

The memorial stone of a new Wesleyan chapel 

was laid at Lynton, Devonshire, on Tuesday week, 
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BAYHAM AND OTHER ABBEYs. 


{Rare ground plans of the Preemonstra- 
tensian order were irregular, although 
the usual conventual arrangement was pre- 
served. By the kindness of the Marquess 
Camden, Bayham Abbey, as traced by Wilkins, 
is now laid before the public. At first sight we 
are reminded of Clugny, ,with its vast ante- 
church, and of Lewes, but a careful comparison 
with other houses modifies the impression. 
A complete church, with aisles walled off from 
the nave (as in the choir of Rochester), an 
aisless eastern arm, and a transept with two 
chapels in each wing, is before us, with a 
sacristy to the south arm. Here naturally 
would follow the eastern range of buildings in 
the cloister garth, but these have been trans- 
ferred, no doubt, from exigencies of the site, to 
the western end of the actual church, and an in- 
genious contrivance links them together. The 
wall of the south nave aisle has been removed 
to make room for twolong chapels ; then to the 
south are the chapter-house and dormitory over 
acalefactory. On the south side of the garth 
are a parlour and refectory, on the west a slype 
and guest-house. The north side presented a 
serious difficulty in the way of access to the 
nave. It was, however, overcome by erecting 
a long galilee, only 25ft. in width and 50ft. 
high, to the wall plate, along this side of the 
cloister, with the two ordinary processional 
doors. The architectural nave formed the 
ritual choir, There is no triforium. 

The similarity between the claustral build- 
ings of Bayham and Leiston is at first sight 
perceptible ; and another similarity links 
Wendling, Eastby and Leiston together—the 
aisleless-choirs ; and Wendling and Eastby have 
also in common a large adjunct or chapel 
(probably dedicated S. Mary) at the N.E. 
side of the nave. At Eastby a similar pro- 
jection at the S.E. has utterly distorted the 
cloister garth. The refectory is in two alleys, 
and the dormitory ranged over a similar 
cellarage. The rare trigonal apse of Bayham 
should be noticed. Similar terminations occur 
in the Friar’s Church, Winchelsea, the Friar’s 
Chapel, Brecon, and in other places mentioned 
in my “Sacred Archeology.” 

Unfortunately we have no details of the 
internal arrangements of Bayham. About the 
year 1200 the site for Beaulieu, as it was called 
at first, was given by Sir Robert de Turnham. 
From an indulgence dated1254 we know that 
the buildings were stillin progress. In 1484 
the visitor ordered important repairs to be 
made in the ruinous dormitory, refectory hall, 
and bakehouse. 

The entrance gateway still remains. The 
base court has wholly disappeared, but we 
may conjecture its appearance from the fine 
quadrangle still in’existence at Ardaines, near 
Caen, which exhibits a noble gatehouse on 
the west, asuperb barn with three alleys, and 
buttressed two-storied farm buildings adjoin- 
ing it, and upon the south side. At the east 
there is portion of a building forming part of 
the cloister garth, and the splendid west front 
of the nave. 

The Preemonstratensian, or White Canons, 
stood in the same relation to the Austin 
Canons as the Cistercians did to other more 
isolated communities, stricter in discipline 
and devoted to agriculture and husbandry. 
Their jealousy of neighbours is evidenced by 
an agreement in the Chartulary drawn up be- 
tween Bayham and Robertsbridge, to the 
effect that neither order should erect a place, 
cell, or abbey, within four leagues of the house 
of the other. The order was founded by 
Norbert of Lorraine, Bishop of Laon and 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, in the 12th century. 
It adopted the Austin Rule, and from a legend 
ofa miraculous designation of the earliest site for 
an abbey (preemonstratum, foreshown) derived 
its name. Calixtus II. or Innocent I1. confirmed 
the rule. ‘They were called at first Canons 
Regular Exempt, and afterwards White 
Canons, from their dress—a white tunic, gown, 
and mantle, which Honorius IV. granted them, 
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to the great disgust of the Carmelites. The 
abbotts never used mitre, or staff ring, or other 
pontifical ornament. They were forbidden to 
have game preserves, and they had no schools. 
In 1145 they established their first home in 
Newhouse, in Lincolnshire ; in 1250 the aged 
bishop of the diocese actually travelled to 
Rome to complainof the irregularities of the 
order, which in 1497 became secular. 

It is recorded that tha Canons were so 
highly regarded by the peasantry that at the 
Dissolution, on their first expulsion, a company 
with painted faces and visors drove out the 
commissioners and replaced the white brother- 
hood, not long, however, toretain their ancient 
house. The abbey site is now beautifully 
kept with a loving care. 

Macxenziz EK. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
58, Belgrave-road, S.W. 
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TOWER GATEWAY, LEIGH’S PRIORY, ESSEX, 
HIS priory was founded in the reign of 
Henry II1., but with the exception of some 
few pieces of rubble work, the existing buildings 
consist of brickwork with stone dressings, and 
moulded and glazed bricks used in for ornamen- 
tal purposes. At the Reformation it was seized 
on by Sir Richard Rich, who made it, as the 
villagers said, “a paradise upon earth.” The 
arms and crest of his family, with the motto, 
Garde Ta Foy, are carved over the tower door- 
way. Later on it fell into the hands of the Go- 
vernors of Guy’s Hospital, who pulled the house 
down, the buildings now remaining being the 
tower the subject of the sketch, and a large 
range of picturesque buildingsin front of and 
forming a large courtyard with it. It is situate 
about 8 miles from Chelmsford, ina hollow, the 
ground rising on all sides, so that the visitor does 
not see its noble proportions, and the varied 
colours age has given to the brickwork, until 

close upon it. W. E. Brown. 
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THE COMPLETION OF 8. PAUL’S. 


HE meeting at the Mansion House on Wed- 
nesday for the inauguration of a great 
effort to complete the decoration of the interior of 
S, Paul’s, was successful. 'A list of subscriptions 
amounting to between £24,000 and £25,000 was 
read, and the proceedings throughout were enthu- 
siastic. Mr, Gladstone’s speech in support of the 
first resolution was in his best style, and his refe- 
rence to Cardinal Wiseman’s well-remembered 
rejoinder to a modern writer who criticised the 
heathenish emblems on the Pantheon was tho- 
roughly to the purpose. It was,as Mr. Gladstone 
said, arejoinder which made the “blood tingle and 
the cheek flush.” ‘ You talk,’ said the Cardinal, 
‘* of the emblems in the Pantheon. What are the 
emblems that appearin §, Paul’s—for the wor- 
ship of what deity was that noble temple erected ? 
how often is it applied to the celebration of reli- 
gious rites—what indication does it carry in the 
symbols found there of the character of the 
Christian Gospel ? Look at the monuments with 
which'its walls are studded—the emblems found 
about them are but little likely to give rise to the 
reproach of an exaggerated Christianity, or to the 
idea that they were erected to those whose names 
are recorded in Gospel history. It is the drum, 
the trumpet, and the cannon—eyvery sign of civil 
and secular life—with which alone you have orna- 
mented your cathedral, while in every respect it 
remains, except as to its noble fabric, perfectly 
dumb and incapable of expressing the purpose for 
which it was intended.” ‘To the complete avoid- 
ance of a state of things deserving a repetition of 
this taunt{the efforts of the Dean and Chapter 
are now directed, and all Churchmen—nay every 
Englishman—to whom, as the resolution moved 
by Lord Carnarvon well puts it— The cathedral 
is as much his own church, as each single church 
in the land is to its own parishioners,” should by 
all means in their power endeavour to ensure 
their success. 
SSS SS OS 


SUFFOLK ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


© De following is an abstract of a paper on the 
Parish Church and the Remains of the 
Priory Chapel at Isleham, read by the Rev. J. 
Denny Gedge during the recent visit of the Suf- 
folk Archeological Institute :-— 
The Church, which is dedicated to S. An- 
drew, is the work mainly of the fourteenth cen- 


tury. It was begun in Decorated and finished in 
Perpendicular times, and is for the most part 
transitional in character. It comprises chancel, 
nave, two aisles, and transepts. The east window 
of the chancel consists of five lights, and has 
much of a Decorated character; the side win- 
dows are of the same date, as is also the lean-to 
vestry. On the south side is an angular piscina, 
and a wide seat for sedilia of the same period ; 
but the stalls and misereres are plainly Perpen- 
dicular, whilst the altar rail is of the time of 
Elizabeth. Onthe north of the chancel, under a 
flat arch, enriched, as was also the rood-screen 
recently removed, with quatrefoils and foliated 
work, is a fine altar tomb of Purbeck marble to 
Sir Thomas Peyton, Knt., who died in 1484, and 
his two wives. Their effigies are engraved on 
brass, and have elegant canopies. On the north 
wall of the chancel was discovered an interesting 
mural fresco of the Virgin and Child, which has 
now been covered ap. The chancel arch is lofty 
and wide, and evinces a slightiy later date than 
that of the east window. The nave is of five bays, 
and has piers and arches of the same date as the 
chancel arch, the piers being formed in clusters 
of four columns, with a boltel between them. The 
most remarkable feature of the edifice is the 
deep and rich panelling of the spandrels of the 
naye, whichare surmounted by a well-designed 
cornice-string and battlement. The fine and 
lofty clerestory is the latest part of the church, 
and, with the roof, is purely Perpendicular. The 
space between the tie-beams and principals is 
filled in with tracery, and there are the usual 
carved angels for hammer beams. Aun inscription 
round the roof tells us that it was erected by 
“ Crystifer Peyton, wych dyd mak thys rofe in the 
yere of our Lord McccCLXXxxy., beyng the x 
yere of Kynge Henry the VII.” The north tran- 
sept has a good sepulchral recess, well moulded 
and crocketed, with a figure in plate armour much 
mutilated, In this transept, to the south-east, is 
a single piscina, Decorated in style, which still 
bears traces of haying been coloured. The south 
transept is Karly Perpendicularincharacter. Here, 
also, isa sepulchral recess with a mutilated figure. 
This transept was formerly a chapel dedicated to 
S. Catharine. The octagonal font, withits deeply- 
carved panelling, is a fine specimen of Perpen- 
dicular work. The lectern is in the form of a 
brazen eagle, and is unusually good inits work- 
manship. There is a large porch to the south, of 
a Transitional character. The benitier, now filled 
up with masonry, still stands in its place. The 
tower is modern, replacing one which fell in. 1862. 
It was known to have been split by lightning long 
before. Workmen were engaged in its repair at 
the time of its fall, but received timely warning 
of their danger. 

The Priory, dedicated to S. Margaret, was a 
cell to the Abbey of S. Jacutus in Insula, in 
Brittany. It isevident from existing documents 
that it was still oceupied in 1219. Probably the 
monks removed in 1254 to Linton. The moat of 
the old priory may still be traced in the meadows 
to the rear of the chapel. 

The Chapel itself, now used as a barn, is of Late 
Norman construction, The east end is apsidal, 
and is supported by curious small narrow but- 
tresses, diminishing in stages. In the interior we 
find a fine circular arch at the entrance to the 
chancel, and the piers and springing of another 
at the entrance to the apse. ‘The windows of the 
apse take the form of very small and narrow 
loop-holes, deeply splayed to the interior. Atthe 
west end is one window of like character, and 
two circular openings higher up towards the roof. 
The south doorway is of the square-headed trefoil 
shape, while that of the north is Transi- 
tional Norman. The masonry of the walls 
deserves examination, since it consists chiefly of 
rude herring-bone work, such as we find employed 
during both Saxon and Norman periods, and is 
done in roagh stone, alternating with tiles. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETIES. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ARCH ZO- 
LOGICAL SocreTy.—A meeting of the members 
of this society was held on Thursday week in 
the Music Hall of the Atheneum, Maryport. The 
last meeting of the Society was held in 1868, and 
as the Society had been in a state of suspense 
for a year, and the treasurer had a balance in 
hand of £283, he proposed that no subscriptions 
should be paid for the last. year.—Mr. C. J. Fer- 
guson called attention to a portion of the Roman 


{ Wall which had been discovered near Pike Hill, 


between Lanercost and Birdoswald. He suggested 
that the society should pay for the diversion 
of a road near the place, in order to procure the 
remains.—Dr. Bruce of Newcastle said that, so 
far as he could judge, the place referred to was 
the site of a Mile Castle, and, further, it was a 
castle of considerable interest. There were three 
altars, one of which was at Lanercost and two at 
Rockliffe. It was desirable, therefore, to keep 
the site, so that it may be recognised. It had 
some peculiar features abeut it. It occurred to 
him that this Mile Castle had had its corners 
rounded off on the north side as well as the south 
side. The south corners are always rounded off, 
but not the north corners. The peculiarity to 
which he had referred shows that the castle had 
been built first, and the wall run into it. As the 
site was one of historical importance, it was 
desirable that it should be permanently retained. 
—A sub-committee was appointed, with power to 
expend a certain sum in the purchase of the site, 
which belongs to Lord Carlisle.—The members 
and their friends then left the Athenzum, and, 
under the guidance of Dr. Bruce, proceeded to 
visit the Roman camp, and the field, not far dis- 
tant from it, where the recent valuable find of 
Roman altars was made. The party next pro- 
ceeded to Netherhall, the seat of Mr. J. P. Sen- 
house, near to which a pavilion was erected. At 
the front of the pavilion the whole of the altars 
recently discovered were placed, and numbered 
in the order of the finding. After the visitors 
had examined these interesting and valuable 
relics of a bygone age, Dr. Bruce proceeded to 
read a paver concerning them.—On the motion of 
the Rev. J. Simpson, seconded by Dr. Ainger, a 
vote of thanks was given to Dr. Bruce for his. 
paper, and three hearty cheers were given in his 
honour. 

DURHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SociETy.—This society had a very enjoy- 
able two days’ excursion on Thursday and Friday 
week, to Lanercost and the Roman wall, The 
first place visited was Naworth Castle, of which 
a short account was given by Mr. Ferguson, of 
Carlisle. The party then proceeded to Lanercost 
Abbey, where’a very able and exhaustive paper 
was read by the same gentleman. From Lanercost 
the members were conveyed to Gilsland Spa, pas- 
sing on their way a very interesting specimen of 
the Roman Wall, lately discovered. Thirlwall was 
yisited on Friday, from whence members followed 
the course of the Roman wall to Housesteads. 

Kent ARCHAoLOGICAL Society. — The 
annual meeting of this society is fixed for the 8rd 
and 4th of August, at Sittingbourne. On the 4th 
there will be an excursion to the island of Sheppy, 
Minster Church, and Shurland Castle. 

A GATHERING of the members ofthe St. Alban’s 
Archeological and Architectural Society will 
take place on or about the 2lst of the present 
month, when it is proposed to hold two meetings, 
and have an excursion. The Herts Guardian 
says it is a pity that the Society does not en- 
large the sphere of its operations to the entire 
county.” 

THE Sussex Archeologic1l Society will hold its 
annual meeting at Rye on Thursday, August 11, 


ee ee 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY.—Mr. H. Samuelson, 
on Thursday week, asked the First Commissioner 
of Works how soon increased accommodation and 
improved ventilation would be afforded to the 
Ladies Gallery, according to his own promise and 
to that of his predecessor in office.—Mr. Ayrton 
hoped the estimate for the Houses of Parliament 
would be laid on the table in two or three days ; 
and as soon as the money had been voted by the 
House the works would proceed. 

THE GAS OF THE METROPOLIS.—Mr. Lefevre 
(in reply to Mr. T. Cave) admitted the extreme 
advisability of uniform gas legislation for the 
metropolis, but was unable to pledge the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill for that purpose. 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—On Friday last 
Mr. W. H. Smith asked the House to adopt an ad- 
dress to the Queen, praying her to direct that no 
public offices should be erected upon the portion 
of the Thames Embankment, between Whitehall- 
place and Charing-cross, which had been reserved 
to the Crown ; and this demand, in which he was 
supported by Lord Enfield and Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane, he rested in the main upon the ground that 
the land referred to had been reclaimed at the 
expense of the ratepayers of the metropolis, and 
ought therefore to be retained for their benefit and 
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enjoyment.—Mr. Lowe replied that the two-and- 
a-half acres of land referred to had been secured 
to the Crown as compensation for the surrender 
which it made of its riparian rights, in order that 
the Embankment might be carried out for the 
benefit of the metropolis; and he therefore 
maintained that it was completely and thoroughly 
*the property of the Crown, as the representative 
of the nation, to beapplied to any purpose that 
might seem desirable.-—Mr. Hope did not deny 
that the Crown had a right to build upon this 
this piece of ground; but maintaining that it 
Was an unsuitable situation for a War Office, 
suggested that it might well be occupied by the 
Natural History Museum, for which a site was 
greatly wanted. A portion of his argument was 
drawn from the report of theCommittee upon the 
concentration of the public offices, and he signi- 
ficantly observed that “in those days enlightened 
and public men were the Commissioners of Public 
Works.”’—Mr. Crawford, Mr. Samuda, and Mr 
Bass urged that as this ground had been reclaimed 
at the expense of the ratepayers of the metropo- 
lis it ought to be kept free from buildings, for 
their benefit; while Mr. Rathbone maintained 
that if national property of the value of 
# 150,000 was to be given up as for the benefit of 
the metropolis, the national exchequer ought to 
contribute at least half that amount to enable 
Liverpool to provide itself with recreation 
grounds, and this expression of opinion was loudly 
cheered by the representatives of many provincial 
towns.—The Prime Minister characterised the 
proposal of the member for Westminster as an 
attempt to revive the old bad practice of making 
grants for the improvement of the metropolis out 
of the national resources—which if renewed must 
be extended to other places as well as London— 
and, after taking several legal and constitutional 
objections to the form ofthe motion, recommended 
Mr. Smith to wait the proposals of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the disposal of this land 
before he asked the House to pronounce any judg- 
ment upon the subject.—Mr. Locke was energetic 
and humorous in his vindication of the rights of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis; and created 
much merriment by the assertiou that in this 
country no building is ever erected which does 
not deface the ground upon which it is raised.— 
The motion was opposed by Mr. Cowper-Temple, 
and supported by Lord J. Manners; and Mr, 
Walpole made a most effective point by compar- 
ing this land to an Irish estate, the value of which 
had been increased by the improvements made by 
the tenants.—Several speeches on both sides of 
the question were addressed to a House which 
became more and more impatient and more and 
more noisy, until at last a division was taken, and 
the motion was carried by 50—156 to 106. 

ORNAMENTAL WaTER IN THE PARKS.— 
Mr. Harvey Lewis, on Monday, asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether his attention 
had been called to the offensive state of the orna~ 
mental water in the Regent’s Park, and, if so, 
whether he would cause immediate measures to be 
taken to purify it. He also asked whether he 
would lay upon the table of the house the copy of 
a letter, dated the 8th instant, addressed to him 
upon the offensive state of the ornamental water 
in the Regent’s Park by Dr. Whitmore, medical 
officer of health for the parish of St. Marylebone. 
Mr. Ayrton replied that his attention had been 
called to the condition of the water in question. 
The offensive state of the water was occasioned 
by its being shallow and of a uniform depth. 
(Laughter.) The only remedy for the evil was 
to deepen the water, and he had given orders 
that it should be carried out. He had no objec- 
tion whatever to lay on the table the report of 
the medical officer.—Sir Lawrence Palk inquired 
if any steps were likely to be taken to remove the 
mud from the Serpentine—Mr. Ayrton said the 
subject was under consideration, and Government 
would act upon the advice of those qualified to 
advise them on the subject, 

SunpAY LABOUR ON THE THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT.—Mr. J. Talbot inquired whether the 
Government were aware that workmen were em- 
ployed on Sunday on the Thames Embakment, 
near Westminster-bridge, ana if so, whether they 
sanctioned the employment of workpecple on 
public works on Sunday.—Mr. Bruce said he was 
not aware of the fact until it was mentioned in a 
private communication from his hon. friend. 
The Government were not in any way responsible 
for any proceedings on that work. They had, 
however, communicated with the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he stated that 
the work was done on the sole authority of the 


contractor, and that if he had been informed of 
the intention he would have done his best to pre- 
vent it from being carried out. 

CARRIAGE-WAY THROUGH §, JAMES’S-PARK. 
—Mr. Cadogan asked the First Comnaissioner of 
Works whether, in accordance with his statement 
of the 6th May last, that carriages would be 
allowed to drive from the end of James-street 
through the end of S. James’s-park, and out by 
Storey’s-gate, he was prepared to sanction the 
opening of that thoroughfare, or whether the 
intention of so doing had been abandoned ;_ and 
if so, upon what grounds.—Mr. Ayrton said the 
roadway along the Victoria Embankment would 
be opened on Wednesday, and when Government 
saw what effect that would have upon the Abing- 
don-street traffic they would see how they could 
otherwise improve the approaches to the house. 

THE SuBwAy.—Mr. Ayrton, in reply to a 
duestion put to him by Mr. H. Edwards, said 
that as the Board of Works had sold all the 
ground on the east side of Westminster-bridge, 
the Government was unable to make the subway 
between the Embankment and Metropolitan 
District Railway, as had been originally proposed. 
Under these circumstances the Metropolitan 
Board, at their own expense, were constructing 
the curved subway, communicating with the steam 
packet wharf. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


ALBURY.—The parish church of S. Peter and 
S. Paul, Albury, Surrey, was re-opened on Thurs- 
day week by the Bishop of Winchester, after hav- 
ing undergone extensive alterations, and as, in 
the extension of the chancel, the altar was moved, 
a re-consecration was necessary. The arched 
head of the west door has been filled in with 
herring-bone brickwork, the nave has been 
furnished with open seats of red pine, and the 
vestibule panelled with the same sort of wood. 
The passages of nave and aisles are paved with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles. The new pulpit has been 
executed by Mr. Earp, from a design by the 
architect, and consists of a red Manstield base, 
with Caen stone superstructure, in which are 
alabaster panels filled with marbles of various 
colours. The whole is surmounted by a richly- 
carved moulding. The chancel, which is separated 
from the nave by an oak screen, is ascended by 
three steps, and filled with oak benches from the 
choir, the flooring being of encaustic tiles. The 
reredos is by Salviati, of Venice, and is the gift 
of Earl Percy. The organ is by Gray and Davi- 
son. The five windows in the chancel are the 
workiof Mrs. Drummond, and some stained windows 
in the nave are by Mr. A. Gibbs, of Bedford- 
square. A striking corona, the work of Messrs. 
Hardman, has been presented by the Rev. L. O. 
Bigg. The church is heated with hot-water ap- 
paratus by Mr. Smith, of Bramley. The roof is 
covered with green and chocolate Bangor 
slates. The iron crosses on the transepts and of 
the nave are the work of Mr. Poulter, of Albury. 
The architect is Mr. A. W. Blomfield; Mr, 
Reavell was the clerk of the works: and Mr. B. 
Inkpen, of Abinger, the contractor. 

BEAUMARIS.—A new English Presbyterian 
chapel was opened at Beaumaris on Sunday 
week, The chapel was designed and carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. G. Thomas, 
architect, of Menai-bridge, and the style of 
architecture adopted is Karly English. The walls 
are built of rubble work, lined internally with 
bricks, and plastered, and faced on the outside 
with PeSmaenmawr stone, all the dressings being 
of Bath stone, from Messrs. Randell, Saunders, 
and Co.’squarry. The cast iron work was sup- 
plied by Messrs. W. Macfarlane and Co., of 
Glasgow. The contractor for the whole of the 
works was Mr. John Pritchard, of Gaerwen. 
The cost of the building was under £900. 

CHIDDINGFOLD.—The parish church of Chid- 
dingfold, Surrey, was re-opened by the Bishop of 
Winchester on Tuesday last, after undergoing 
very extensive alterations and additions, The 
church has undergone thorough restoration ; the 
tower has been raised 12ft.; a new north aisle 
has been added ; and the chancel aisle has been 
rebuilt. The roof has been opened out, and the 
old oak beams stained. The roof in the new 
aisle is of fir. The new reredos is of light and 
dark alabaster, with canopies and green marble 
shafts, Under the central canopy is a white 


alabaster cross, and on each side are bands of 
fleur-de-lis tiles between strings of stone. The 
altar rail is of oak, areaded, and the old piscina 
and aumbry are retained. The church is paved 
throughout with Minton’s tiles. The sittings are 
of oak, as is also the pulpit. In the west end a 
new tower arch has been constructed. The tower, 
which has been considerably repaired as well as 
raised in height, was found to have been added 
subsequently to the erection of the nave. The 
east window has been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. Warrington, of London. The work of 
restoration and enlargement has been carried out 
by Mr. Harris, builder, of Woking, from plans 
by and under the superintendence of Mr. Wood- 
yer, architect. 

DatRy, N.B.—The heritors of this parish, 
having some time ago resolved to build a new 
parish church, appointed a committeee to visit 
most of the new churches in and around Glrsgow. 
After careful examination, they recommended 
that their new church should be designed after 
the model of Eastwood Parish Church, and that 
the architect of that church, Mr. David Thomson, 
I.A., Glasgow, should be employed to build the 
new one. Accordingly, Mr. Thomson attended a 
meeting of the heritors in the Town Hall on the 
Ist inst., and received their instructions to pre- 
pare plans for a new church similar to that at 
Eastwood, and seated for 1100. The new church 
will be in the Gothic style of architecture, cruci- 
form on plan, having galleries in the three arms 
of the cross, with open-timbered roof, andhavinga 
handsome tower and spire over the entrance. It 
is to be built on the site of the present church, 
which is to be removed. 

FrROME.—On Thursday week the foundation 
stone of a new Wesleyan chapel was laid at 
Beckington, near Frome. The chapel will be 
Gothic in style, and will be erected from a design 
by Mr. R. T. Williams, architect, of Frome. 
Messrs. Yeoman and Hodder, of Frome, are the 
contractors. 

Hrteuam.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of S. Philip, Heigham, near Norwich, was 
laid on Wednesday week. The church will accom- 
modate 800 persons, and the style adopted by the 
architect (Mr. E. Power, A.R.I.B.A., of Walbrook- 
buildings, London) is thirteenth century French 
Gothic. The building will be faced with flint, 
with Bath stone dressings, and will comprise nave, 
chancel, north and south aisles, and tower at the 
north-west end. The roof will be open-timbered, 
and the passages of the nave and aisles will be 
paved with Worcestershire tiles. Mr. J. Nelson, 
of Necton, is the contractor, Mr. Childs, of Nor- 
wich, the sub-contracter for the masonry, and Mr. 
Cooper, of London, the clerk of the works. The 
contract is divided into three parts—one for build- 
ing the church with the tower as far as the roof, 
£3,262; the second for the remainder of the tower, 
£757; and the third for the addition of a spire, 
£568. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Mr. G.R. Clarke writes us 
that this church has cost nearer £7000 than £3500 
(as stated in our number for July 1), and that it 
was built under three contracts, of which Mr. 
Griffiths was first contractor. 

RoATH.—On Sunday last the new parish church 
of Roath, South Wales, was opened for Divine ser- 
vice. The style is Early Geometrical. The plan 
is cruciform, consisting of chancel, nave, and 
north and south transept. The materials used are 
Newbridge stone in thin courses, with Bath stone 
dressings. The roof is of small green Bangor 
slates. The cost is about £6000. Mr. John 
Prichard, of Llandaff, is the architect, and Mr. 
T. Williams, of Llandaff-road, the builder. 

Satispury D10cEsan CuuRCH BUILDING 
AssocraTion.—At a meeting of the Committee 
of this association on Thursday week, grants 
were made as follows :—#£70 towards the erection 
of a chancel, organ chamber, and vestry, af 
Christ Church, Warminster; £25 towards the 
restoration of the church at Iwerne Minster ; 
£30 towards the restoration of the church at 
Silton, Dorset ; £70 and £15 towards the restora- 
tion of the parish churches of Turnworth and 
Buckland Newton ; and £200 towards the erec- 
tion of anew district church at Portland. The 
plans of this latter church have been prepared by 
Captain Du Cane, R.E., Inspector General of 
Prisons, and have been approved by the diocesan . 
architect. This church is intended to hold 300 
persons, and will be built of Portland stone, It 
will consist of nave and transept, with a circular 
apse. The total cost is estimated at £2680. 
SEAHAM HARBOUR.—A new (Roman) Catholic 
church has been opened at Seaham Harbour, It 
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consists of an apse l0ft. deep by 21ft. wide, a 
nave 68ft. by 21ft., and aisles extending from 
the apse one-half of the length of the nave, and 
15ft. wide. The architect is Mr. John Seed, of 
Monkwearmouth. 

SHeEFFIELD.—The corner stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel was laid in Rawmarsh, 
Sheffield, on Monday afternoon, by Mr. J. 
Maxfield, C.E. The new chapel is to he built on 
the site of the old one, and will be 62ft. long by 
A4lft. wide. The basement will be used as a 
schoolroom, and the chapel will accommodate 
about 600 persons. The estimated cost of the 
building is £1400. The architect is Mr. John 
Hutchinson, of Rotherham, the contractor being 
Mr. Thomas Walker of Doncaster. 

STREATHAM.—On Saturday week S. Peter’s 
Church, Streatham, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. The style of the church is 
Early Decorated, and it is built of brick, relieved 
with stone, and consists of chancel, chancel-aisle, 
portion of nave, three bays in length, with tem- 
porary wall at the west end. The chancel is lofty, 
being the same height as the nave, and the altar 
is well raised. The roof is open-timbered, and 
covered with tiles. The passages are laid with 
Minton’s tiles and stone in simple patterns, the 
chancel being paved with rich encaustic tiling. 
All the fittings are of oak, those in the chancel 
being inlaid with walnut wood. The ceiling of 
the sanctuary is enriched with colour decoration, 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler and Bayne; 
the lower panels are filled with representations of 
the Apostles, and those above them with patterns 
in primitive colours. The whole length of the 
church has been divided into panels above the 
arcace and the stringcourse in the chancel; it is 
intended to fill the whole of these with frescoes, 
but at present two only, those in the sanctuary, 
have been completed ; they represent the Nativity 
and the Descent from the Cross. The reredos 
will be of freestone and mosaic, representing the 
Resurrection and attendant incidents. The ex- 
penditure at the present time has been about 
£5000, and another £2000 will be required to 
complete the church, exclusive of the tower. Mr. 
R. W. Drew, of Storey’s-gate, is the architect. 

THE MaAyor’s CHAPEL, BRISTOL.—This ex- 
quisite specimen of Gothic art, in its richest and 
chastest form, has just undergone several im- 
portant alterations. Mr. Butterfield, of London, 
was the architect. The chief alteration consists 
in the removal of the organ from the gallery over 
the porch to a new gallery in the transept beneath 
the tower. The other alterations recently carried 
out consist in the removal of the old chancel 
sereens, and the erection of a new altar-piece, 
with raised marble steps and rails of medixyal 
metal work. 


BUILDINGS. 


Bouton. The late Mr. Stephen Blair, formerly 
M.P. for Bolton, has left a sum of £20,000 to 
build and furnish a hospital for sick persons in 
Bolton, on condition that a site for the same 
within the area of the Bolton Union be provided 
within a period of three years, inasmuch as he 
could not legally leave money to purchase land for 
She site. Mr. Blair has also left £10,000 to be in- 
vested as an endowment to the charity, which is 
to be called the “ Blair Hospital.” 

CHESHUNT.—The foundation stone of addi- 
tional buildings in connection with the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt was laid 
on the 80th ult., by Lord Shaftesbury. The 
buildings thus commenced (and which form the 
first portion of work contemplated by the Com- 
mittee) will consist of a rectangular block 121ft. 
long, 26ft, deep, and three stories high, having 
slightly projecting wings at each end. On the 
groand floor will be two lecture rooms and six 
students’ rooms. The first and second floors will 
each eontain ten students’ rooms. At the west 
end of this range of building will be the tower, 
containing, on the ground floor, the. main en- 
trance, and, above, two students’ rooms. The 
students rooms will average 16ft. by 11ft. The 
work <will be executed in briek, with Bath 
stone strings, arches, plinths, and other enrich- 
ments. The architects are Massrs. Lander and 
Bedells, of John-street, Bedford-row, and Messrs. 
Dove Bros., of Studd-street, Islington, are the 
contractors. The total cost will be £8000. 

_ Hatirax.—It was decided on Friday last, at a 
special meeting of the governors of the Halifax 
mfirmary, that a new building in which to carry 
on the operations of the charity should be erected 
oa afresh site, towards the cost of which Sir F. 
Crossley has promised £10,000, The spot selected 


for the new building is on the west side of the 
People’s Park, and the expenditure on the land 
and the new building will be about £16,000. 

Percy MAin.—The new schoolsat Percy Main, 
Northumberland, were formally opened last week. 
The plans were designed by Messrs. Green and 
Gibson, Newcastle, the edifice being in accordance 
with the Italian style of architecture. The 
estimated cost was £1050. 

SPENNYMOOR.—A new covered market for 
Spennymoor was opened on Wednesday week. 
The dimensions are—total length, 160ft. ; width, 
37ft. 6in. There are 14 shops within the build- 
ing, and there is a large open space in the centre, 
affording room for two rows of stalls. The market 
has been erected from plans by Mr. Byers, sur- 
veyor to the Local Board. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
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MATTHEW RreD—With sketch of Ryton Church. 
J. LANGHAM.—With sketches of fonts. 
A Constant READER.—We cannot say. 
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———_——~<2a>—____ 
VICTORIA STONE. 
(To the Editor of Taz Burtpine NEws.) 


S1r,—The letter from the Manager of the 
Victoria Stone Co., which appeared in your last 
number, though professing to reply to my former 
letter, is no reply at all. If the Manager will 
read my letter he will see that Isay nothing 
whatever for or against the quality of the Victoria 
Stone—mine was a question of cost, and cost only. 
Speakiug of the paving laid by them in the 
Poultry, the prophecy alleged to me is simply un- 
true ; the paying had been laid some time before 
my attention was called to it. The thickness and 
cost of the Yorkshire flagging laid there at the 
same time, though by no means a picked speci- 
men, are well known ; let the Manager tell us the 
cost and thickness of the paving laid by him in 
the Poultry, and I am willing to abide the result, 
Moreover, regarding his challenge No.1, I am 
quite willing that the paving laid in the Poultry, 
and the York laid at the same time, shall decide 
the question as to which is most durable, after 
they have borne the test of time and continual 
wear. I have no fear as to which will prove the 
best. Ican say nothing about his challenge No. 2, 
as I have no knowledge how his beam is con- 
structed ; but if he will take a piece of his flag- 
ging, I will take a piece of flagging, and instead 
of his flag carrying double the weight mine will 
carry, mine shall carry twice the weight his ill 
carry.—I am yours, &c., 

SAMUEL TRICKETT. 
2, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C., 
July 7, 1870. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Str,—Within the week, a very interesting 
erypt has been destroyed in the City, which was 
uncovered a few months since in Aldgate, just 
behind and below the pump. The pump has re~ 
placed a cross. The crypt belonged to S. Michael’s 
Church, which had been removed before Stow’s 
time. The roadway required widening, so the 
arches of the crypt are now destroyed, and the 
cavity filled in with rubbish, 

This was public property, so a committee of 


conservation would have been free to note it, and: 


take steps for its preservation ; but Stonehenge 
is private property, it belongs to the Antrobus 
family, who own Amesbury Park; and although 
I think it post-Roman in date, I cordially agree 
with you in desiring to see it preserved alike from 
accidental and from wanton destruction. 

With this view, when on the spot Jast Autumn, 
I expressed a desire to see it protected by a fence, 
but was told that such enclosing would detract 
from its wild, solitary grandeur. I walked over 
there alone, one evening after dark, and while 


there saw the moon rise, just about full; no 
sound, no object or person visible, but these massy 
megaliths, which cast a long shadow on the sward, 
and assumed various fantastic shapes in the pale 
moonlight. There they stand, at the mercy of 
all intruders.—I am yours, &c., : 

A. H. GENT. 


July 8, 1870. 


“THE PERPLEXITIES OF BUILDING.” 


Sirn,—Upon the high authority of a local 
journal, you have thought it well to insert a 
paragraph in your last week’s number, in which 
the new Islington Workhouse at Upper Holloway 
is held forth as a very fitting illustration of a 
most unhappy subject. Allow me, as the archi- 
tect, to express no less my surprise than my re 
gret at the appearance of the paragraph, the 
assertions therein contained doing no good to the 
cause they are intended to serve, and, furthermore, 
only misleading the public, evidencing as they 
do the most imperfect acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. Much thatis written is nonsense. Whether 
or no the new Islington Workhouse will prove an 
“wnenviable handful” for the guardians, time 
will best show. Further comment is unnecessary. 
—I am, yours. &c., 

R. H. BuRDEN, 

307, Oxford-street, W., 7th July, 1870. 


THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S. 


Srr,—In your issue of Ist July, a paragraph is 
reproduced—quoted from the Atheneum—as to 
the bending of the axis of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
running thus :—“ But although thousands have 
gazed at that wonderful church, it was only the 
other day that a French traveller observed that 
the middle point of the dome and that of the 
portico do not coincide. The difference between 
them is nearly 5ft.,” &e. 

The ‘Encyclopaedia of Architecture,” by J. Gwilt 
Edition 1842, No. 142, discusses the work of Carlo 
Maderno, thus :—‘‘ The bungling of Carlo Ma- 
derno is much to be regretted. The arches he 
added to the nave are smaller in dimensions than 
those which had been brought up immediately 
adjoining the piers of the cupola; and, what is 
sti!l more unpardonable, the part which he added 
to the nave is not in a continued line with the 
other work, but inclines considerably ; in other 
words, the church is not straight, and that to such 
an extent as to strike every educated eye.” 

In Chambers’s “Treatise of Civil Architecture,” 
edited by J.Gwilt, 1825, the editor takes ocea- 
sion to remark, p. 325 :—~ 

“The foot which he (Carlo Maderno) added to 
the cross was executed in the most disgracful 
manner ; instead of continuing it in a direction 
parallel to the central line from west to east, he 
laid his foundations so inaccurately that the ad- 
junct swerves 3ft. and nearly 2in. northward 
from the proper direction, and to coax the blun- 
der, he made the nave wider at the eastern than 
at the western end. [I ascertained this deviation 
by boring a line along the plinths on the payve- 
ment, and can therefore vouch for the accuracy 
of the dimension stated.” ‘ 

It should be borne in mind that the great en- 
trance at St. Peter’s is at the east end, and the 
altar at the west. Has not our French traveller 
led the Atheneum strangely astray ?—“ The dif- 
ference must be due either to an original defect 
in construction, or to subsequent inclination of 
the awis of the building” (!) 8. F.C, 


PAVING STONES. 


Srr,—To the letter of a York stone 
merchant in THe BurLpING News of last 
week, in which the-writer tries to lessen the 
advantages and superiority of the patent Victoria 
stone over York paving in raising the difficulty 
of removing the pavement for water, gas, &c., 
pipes, he forgets to see that it is also a difficulty 
with the York, or, in fact, with any kind of pave- 
ment. A pavement cannot be good and last long 
if not properly laid and bedded, and when so 
laid and bedded it ought not to be removed at 
all; and consequently a choice and hard stone 
should be laid, and not, as is too often the case, 
a cheap and comparatively soft York stone. I have 
just had upwards of 3000ft. of the patent Victoria 
stone pavement laid in front of some houses that 
I am erecting, and have laid underneath the 
pavement 4” glazed stoneware pipes, in which I 
can at any time put in or take out gas, water, &., 
pipes. This will, of course, obviate the removal 
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of the pavement. The same process should be 
applied to York or other paving. If this were 
done, York paving could then be laid and bedded 
in mortar, which would prevent it rotting as 
soon as it now does. But to be so laid York 
stone would have to be selected and properly 
worked before it would make such a good paye- 
ment as can be obtained with the patent Victoria 
stone—that is to say, half of the York pavement 
in London would have to be rejected, and the 
stone merchant will perhaps tell us at what 
per cent. the York stone would then cost above 
the patent Victoria stone; to be of equal strength 
and finish._-I am, Sir, &c. 
ALEX. VACHEROT, Architect, 


DESTRUCTION OF WORKS OF ART BY 
THE POLICE. 


Sir,—Hither in consequence of my not having 
been sufficiently heard, or from the necessary 
curtailment of your report in last Friday’s paper, 
the remarks I made with reference to the Evans 
ease are not quite correctly reported. I said, 
* That I had not}happened to have heard of the 
case Mr. Perry was speaking of before the evening 
of the 28th, at the Academy soirée, when some of 
the students were complaining of the injustice 
that had been done, and informed me that a 
petition to Mr. Bruce was being signed by Acade- 
micians and others, with a view of mitigating the 
penalty of £50, and the long imprisonment to 
which Evans had been sentenced; that I had 
occasionally purchased, for the purposes of study, 
photographs of Mr. Evans, and had never seen 
any description of photograph or drawing in his 
shop of an indecent character.” 

I shall feel obliged if you will kindly insert 
this modification of your report.—I am, Sir, &c. 

R. PHENE SPIER 


[Mr. Perry and the other gentlemen who took 
part in the discussion, as reported in our last 
number, page 21, are mistaken. We have made 
inquiries about the matter, and find that besides 
the works of art referred to, Evans bad in his 
possession photographs and prints of the most 
reprehensible character, and that he richly deserves 
the condemnation passed upon him. In our 
opinion no class of men more thoroughly deserve 
severe chastisement than those who, for dirty 
gain, minister to the prurient appetites of the 
depraved.—ED .B. N.] 


BUILDERS’ DRAWING PLANS. 


Siz,—Will you allow me, through your valuable journal, 
to complain against ‘builders’ drawing plans?” I am cer- 
tain that unless something is done our profession will soon 
become a very poor one. I know of several persons in this 
town acting as both architect and builder, and yet many 
architects allow them to come to their offices to tender for 
work, when at the same time they are copying the designs, 
and afterwards carry them out. Surely a license, the same 
as to auctioneers, could be granted to architects only, and so 
protect them against this unfair practice. For my part, 
if I know of builders doing so, I don’t on any consideration 
allow them to tender for my work. Trusting that our lead- 
ing members of the profession will at once take the matter 
up, and have something done at once, I am, Sir, &c., 

Hull, July 12th, 1870 AN OLD SuBSCRIBER. 


COMPETITION DRAWINGS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


S1z,—Will you kindly find space in your paper to state 
that I have not seen Mr. Westwood’s work, spoken of in the 
Buiipine News of the first of July, and therefore your con- 
jecture is wrong as regards my designs.—I am, Sir, yours 
&e., JOHN Frost, 

Coventry. 


Sntencommunigation, 
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QUESTIONS. 

_(1895.]--RAISING WATER.—A gentleman’s house is 
situated on rising ground, and its only “ potable ” water 
supply is from a well, about 150 yards distant, and 50ft. 
below the level of the house, and the question is, how to get 
it up Without carrying it as at present. Some years ago an 
hydraulic ram was tried, but proved (as might have been 
expected) an utter failure, from want of sufficient water. It is 
now proposed to put an ordinary force pump into the well, 
and pump the water through the ?” lead pipe laid in for the 
ram. Would any reader kindly say whether he has had any 
experience of such a thing, and if he thinks it will work, or 
suggest, if possible, a more efficient method of attaining the 
same object? Cost is not specially a consideration.—D. H. 


(1896.]—STETTIN WHITE WOOD.—Will any of your 
readers kindly say what sort of timber Stettin white wood is 
for bearing purposes, sawn into beams, &c.; I mean the logs 
which come in long lengths, and about 12 to 17in. 
quarter girth ?—F, G. H. 


[1897.]}—GIRDERS.—I should be greatly obliged if any 
of your readers would define what is a “ warren” girder, and 
why it is so called? I see it mentioned frequently, and 
partly described in books, but have never seen an explanation 
of the term always attached to it,—J UVENIS, 


[1898.]—RECLAMATION BANKS.—In some sea banks 
Tam making up in the county of Essex, I am required to 
make the outer slope three to one, while the inner is only 
one and a half to one. Is this usual, or is it only a fancy of 
the engineer? Any of your correspondeats who have had 
experience in the matter would render me a great favour by 
mentioning it in your next.—CoNnTRACTOR. 


[1899./—-BOOKS ON HARBOURS.—As I shall shortly be 
sent down on some large harbour works, I should like to know 
something of the theory of the subject. Is there any good 
treatise on them, and by whom, and where obtainable? A 
reply will oblige.—ApPRENTICE. 


REPLIES. 


(1883.]—STRENGTH OF GIRDERS.—As no one has 
answered your correspondent, I may perhaps inform him 
that it is always considered the safest practice to make no 
allowance for the fixing of the ends of a beam. It is not by 
any means absolutely decided, even upon theoretical prin- 
ciples alone, what is the exact increase of strength given toa 
beam fixed at either, or at both ends, instead of being merely 
supported, and the assumption that is made of the increase 
depends upon the fixing being perfectly rigid and immovable, 
conditions which never are fulfilled in actual practice. I do 
not quite comprehend the latter question, as the addition of 
the iron plate to the timber must necessarily increase its 
strength under any conditions. Flitch beams are not, in my 
opinion, desirable pieces of construction. I should always 
prefer using a small rolled iron joist of the proper sectional 
area.—AN OLD Hann. 


[1890.|—BEAMS, COLUMNS, GIRDERS.—You cannot 
have a better book than the little volame recently published 
by Lockwood and Co; it is “The Science of Building, an 
Elementary Treatise on the Principles of Construction,” by 
E: Wyndham Tarn, M.A., London. The whole subject is 
treated concisely and practically.—STUDENT. 


[1893.]—-ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA.—I quite coincide 
with the draughtsman who signs himself ‘One too Many 
Here,” and think there are a great many too many draughts- 
men and architectural assistants in this country, and 1 for 
another would like to know if there is any method by which 
one could get an introduction to an assistancy in America, or 
any other place; or, if agreeable, would not object to join him 
in taking a trip across “‘the big herring pond,” as the 
Yankees term it, to see for oneself.—T. T. M. H. 


(1894.]-LEAD ROOFING.—Let “‘L. R.” renew his lead 
with zinc next time; the latter metal will safely withstand 


a perenne influences which destroy the former.— 


a 


STAINED GLASS. 


CHIDDINGFOLD.—The east window of Chiddingfold Church, 
Surrey, has just been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Warrington, of London. The window is in three compartments, 
each compartment having two subjects. The central and 
principal subject is the Crucifixion, and below this is S. Paul 
shaking off the viper. On the right are Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalene, and Christ walking on the Sea. QOn the 
left are the Nativity, and Christ stilling the storm. The whole 
are surmounted by canopies in the Decorated style of the 
fourteenth century. At the apex of the window are three 
small figures, representative of the Annunciation. One of 
the chief characteristics of the window in said to consist in 
the absence in the figures and composition of that medizeval 
conventionality wihch, carried beyond reasonable limits, be- 
comes sheer caricature. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Tor SEWAGE QuEsTION.—On Saturday Sir John 
Thwaites and about 20 members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, with Mr. Keats, the consulting chemist of the 
Board, paid an official visit to the Leamington Sewage 
Works, for the purpose of inspecting the “A BC” system 
of treating town sewage. Sir John and the deputation were 
conducted through the sewage works by Messrs. Sillars, the 
resident directors of the Native Guano Company, and were 
accompanied by Mr. S. Urwick Jones, the chairman of the 
Leamington Local Board. The mode in which the “ABC” 
compound—animal charcoal, clay, and blood—is mixed with 
the sewage was explained, the effect which it has on the 
suspended matter in the sewage exhibited, and samples of 
the effluent water as it flowed into the river, after passing 
through subsiding canals and a large sand and charcoal filter, 
were shown to the deputation. Specimens of the native 
guano extracted from the sewage were also exhibited, and 
particulars were given of its fertilising effects when applied to 
different crops. Messrs. Sillar (in reply to a question from 
Sir John Thwaites), on hehalf of the Native Guano Company, 
stated that they should be happy to allow any. experienced 
chemist to have the supervision of the works for a fixed 
period, so as to thoroughly test the system on behalf of the 
Board. Sir John intimated that in all probability this offer 
to subject the system and works to an independent and 
— test would be accepted by the Board at an early 
ate. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Three engineers—viz., Messrs. Rogers, Field, 
and Charles Cubitt, have been in Cambridge during the past 
week, and, aided by Mr. G. W. Stephenson, C.E., the town 
surveyor, and Mr. R. R. Rowe, the late town surveyor, have 
been engaged (on behalf of the Sewage Committee of the 
British Association) in investigations as to the sewerage of 
the town. 

CoatHAM.—The extension of the mains of the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough Water Works Company from Eston Junc- 
tion to Coatham was completed on the 27th ult. The cost 
has been £5000, 

UTILIsation oF Sewacy.—The two bills for utilising the 
sewage of the towns of Blackburn, in Lancashire, with a 
population of 80,000, and of Reading, in Berkshire, of 30,000, 
which have been introduced by their respective Corporations, 
have been passed by Committees of the House of Lords, The 


bills empower the Corporations to purchase large tracts of 
land, on which to utilise the sewage by irrigation, and were 
keenly opposed in the Commons as well as fn the Lords. A 
large number of witnesses appeared against them, but the 
evidence in favour of the disposal of sewage in the manner 
proposed was deemed conclusive: 


HATFIELD.— The new sewerage works at Hatfield, which 
have been carried out in consequence of the passing of the 
Lea Conservancy Act, were publicly opened on Monday 
week. The sewageis utilised on land at Billett Common, 
whither it flows by gravitation. The work has been carried 
out under the direction of Mr. T, W. Grindle, engineer to the 
Corporation of Hertford. 

_ Huryi.—The Waterworks’ Committee of the Hull Corpora- 
tion have been discussing the desirability of forthwith 
carrying out a scheme by Mr. Dale for getting an additional 
two million gallons of water at Springhead. It is estimated 
that this could be done at a moderate cost. Mr. Dale states 
that he has such confidence in the resources of Springhead 
that he believes 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 gallons could be 
obtained daily from the present sites, without having to ob- 
tain an Act of Parliament to carry out fresh works. Other 
proposals were submitted to the Committee, but no decision 
was come to. 

SHEFFIELD Marin Drarnace.—At the last meeting of the 
Sheffield Town Council, the Borough Surveyor reported that 
during the past month 274 lineal yards of the main drain had 
been completed, making the total length now completed 4 
miles 1293 yards. 

ASHFORD.—The new water company has been for some 
time carrying out works for the purpose of supplying the town 
with water. Mr. Hoad, of Worthing, engineer, has sunk 
two wells at Henwood, which have been tested and found to 
yield upwards of 240,000 gallons per day of most excellent 
water. Mr. Hoad is connecting these wells with the water- 
works by means of a syphon apparatus. 


i 
LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


THe PERPETUAL INVESTMENT AND BuILDING Socrety. 
—The nineteenth annual meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday week at Radley’s Hotel, New Bridge-street; Mr. 
R. J. Millar in the chair. The report stated that in conse- 
quence of the depressed condition of house property, the 
directors had deemed it wise to decline much of the loan 
business which had been offered to them. One thousand 
seven hundred and four new shares had been issued during 
the year. Thetotal amount now invested with the society 
in shares is £264,110 1s. 11d., inclusive of interest and 
bonuses. A bonus of two per cent. is apportioned amongst 
the holders of subscription shares; £26,920 2s. 7d. has been 
advanced upon mortgages; and £7,720 10s. to shareholders 
upon the security of theirshares. The balance now remaining - 
upon mortgage is £202,268 lls. 10d, The cash statement 
shows that the income of the society for the year was 
£148,152 16s. 10d. The report was adopted by the meeting, 
several questions were asked and answered to the cordial 
satisfaction of the shareholders, the retiring directors and 
auditors were re-elected, and votes of thanks to the directors, 
auditors, secretary, officials, solicitor, &c., brought the mee}- 
ing to a close. 

THe Kine’s Cross InpDusTRIAL DWELLINGS’ CoMPANY. 
—This company has just been formed, Dr. Lankester, the 
coroner, being its chairman. The proposed capital is 
£46,000, in 23,000 shares of £2 each. The association is 
formed for the purpose of providing healthy and comfortable 
house accommodation for the industrial classes, at a moderate 
rental, in a densely-populated district, where, owing to the 
considerahle destruction of property at Somers’-town, Agar- 
town, and the adjoining neighbourhood, there exists a great 
want of dwellings of that character. The company jhas 
secured as a site for the proposed buildings the lease (for 88 
years) of the King’s Cross market, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Midland and Great Northern Railway Termini and 
the Imperial Gas Works, and a contract has been entered 
into with the vendor (Mr. J. T. Robinson) to erect 192 dwell- 
ings, according to the plans of the company’s architect. 
These buildings will possess the advantages of each tenement 
being complete in itself, including every necessary sanitary 
arrangement. 

RocueEstEeR Buripine Socrety.—The annual meeting of 
the City of Rochester Building Society was heid on Monday 
last, when the report presented was very satisfactory. A 
dividend of 6} per cent. was declared. 


Fe 
LEGAL. 


LraBitity To Fence Lanp.—In the Bath County Court, 
recently, in the case of Paget v. Somerset Coal Company, his 
Honour (Judge Caillard) gave judgment. The plaintiff sued 
defendants for the value of a sheep which had wandered 
from the plaintiff’s land, and which land had formerly been part 
of the same field. It was admitted by the plaintiff’s counsel 
that there was nothing in the company’s acts or deeds of 
conveyance to render the company liable to maintain a fence 
between the plaintiff’s land and their quarry, but it was con- 
tended that as defendants had caused the danger by their 
quarrying it was their duty to fence off the land. In sup- 

ort of this view, Grovcott v. Williams, 32 Law Journal 
eer Q. B., 237, aud other cases, were cited. His Honour 
held that as defendants’ land was adjoining the plaintiff's, 
and not a mere shaft sunk in the plaintiff’s land, there was 
no obligation to maintain the fence, and he therefore gave 
judgment for defendants. 
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Tur VICTORIA EMBANKMENT.—On Wednes- 
day the Victoria Embankment was opened by the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Louise, amid 
various manifestations of public interest in the 
completion of that great work. Their Royal 
Highnesses, at the head of a procession, entered 
upon the Embankment from Westminster-bridge, 
and haying paused midway to receive an address, 
passed on to Blackfriars, when the Prince de- 
clared the work open. The barriers were then 
removed, and the public were admitted to the 
Embankment, 


| Om Table, 


BRADFORD CHURCH LITERARY INSTITUTE.— 
We have previously announced that designs for 
the proposed new building in North-parade, for 
the purposes of the Church Literary Institute, had 
been submitted by Messrs. Milnes and France, Mr. 
W. Gay, Mr. Stead Ellis, and Messrs. Andrews, 
Son, and Pepper, architects, allof Bradford. The 
designs, which are in the Gothic style, have 
been on view in the library of the Institute, and 
were generally admired. On Friday last the com- 
mittee charged with the duty of selection had a 
meeting, which lasted over three hours. The 
several plans were carefully gone into and their 
respective merits considered, the result being that 
Messrs. Andrew, Son, and Pepper’s design was 
selected for the proposed building. The firm 
submitted an alternative plan, showing shops on 
the ground floor, but the idea of having shops was 
abandoned, and some other modifications were 
suggested—for instance, the enlargement of the 
lecture hall, so that it will hold from 600 to 700 
persons, instead of 500, as shown on the plan. 
The elevation fronting North- parade is handsome, 
and sufficiently imposing to denote a publ'¢ edifice. 
Although the front is called Gothic, it is freely 
treated, and has little ecclesiastical character. The 
cost is estimated at £5000. 

THE New LAw CourRTS AND THE SER- 
PENTINE.—Mr. G. S. Pedler suggests in the 
Times that as the débris from seven acres of old 
houses, and the excavations to a depth of some- 
thing like 20ft. for the new site in Carey-street, 
will give some trouble to find a place in which to 
shoot the rubbish, it should be carted to Hyde 
Park to concrete the bed of the Serpen- 
tine, thus raising the bottom, and making a good 
job of it, once for all, and render it a beautiful 
and healthy sheet of pure water for the enjoy- 
ment of every one, 

NEw LANDING PIER, DoUGLAS, ISLE oF 
MaAn.—This magnificent structure, the cost of 
which has been nearly £50,000, having been com- 
pleted to a certain extent, has been opened for the 
landing and embarkation of passengers. The 
pier, which is 1080ft. long, 50ft. wide, and has 
20ft. depth of water at low water spring tides, is 
constructed of concrete blocks, from designs by 
Mr. Coode, C.E., and has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Powell, C.E. The 
result of the formation of this pier is that Douglas 
is no longer a tidal harbour, steamers being able 
to come and go at all times of the tide. 

PaARISIAN CEMETERIES.—Great anxiety has 
been felt with respect to the condition of the 
Parisian cemeteries. Montmartre was declared 
to be in such a condition that its closing was im- 
peratively called for, while Pere la Chaise and 
Mont Parnasse ought not to remain open for 
more than two years. Instead of yielding to the 
general desire which has been expressed for the 
establishment of a new cemetery, the municipal 
authorities of Paris have proposed to invest the 
sum of 7,500,000f. in the enlargment of the pre- 
sent cemeteries. 

ANNUAL DINNER.—The artisans of the firm 
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saws readily, and afterwards acquires great hard- 
ness under exposure to the air. The ailantus grows 
so freely in America that it ought not to bea 
difficult matter to ascertain whether its timber is 
as serviceable there as it is said to be in France. 


THE WESTMINSTER SUBWAY.—A letter from 
Mr. E. M. Barry has appeared in the Zimes with 
reference to Mr. Ayrtou’s recent statement in the 
House of Commons that Mr. Barry had failed to 
effect the necessary arrangements with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the railway for 
making the subway to the steamboat pier. Mr. 
Barry leaves it to Mr. Ayrton to reconcile his 
assertion with the assurances given by Miaisters 
in the House of Commons to Mr. Cowper- 
Temple that his service had not been dis- 
pensed with in respect of unfinished works ; but 
he asks to be permitted to say that there was 
no failure of negotiations while they were in his 
hands. On the contrary, before Mr. Ayrton in- 
terrupted them, he had not only agreed with Mr, 
Bazalgette on the subject, but had actually modi- 
fied the works of the Bridge-street Subway, to 
enable the junction agreed on to be made. The 
only difficulty at that time was the reluctance of 
the Office of Works to allow the public the use of 
the subway. The Metropolitan Board insisted on 
this concession, and it has now been made. Mr. 
Barry, according to his own statement, was ot 
instructed to negotiate with the railway company 
except once, when Mr. Ayrton wished him topress 
upon them a suggestion of his on another matter, 
which they declined to entertain, and which was 
in conseqnence abandoned. Mr. Barry observes 
that as the work would, in any case, have been 
carried out by the Metropolitan Board, he had no 
personal advantage to gain from his advice being 
followed, but he regrets to see a public improve- 
ment of importance marred in its execution. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT Buxton.—The plans of the 
walks and proposed erections for the new gar- 
dens at Buxton, to be carried ovt under the aus- 
pices ofthe Buxton Improvement Company, have 
been submitted to the directors by Mr. Milner, of 
Norwood, the landscape gardener engaged to carry 
out the works, and they are now on view at the 
Court-house. 

Tur CaSE OF Henry EvANS.—The Globe is 
at a loss to understand the passage in the pro- 
ceedings of the Architectural Association with 
regard to the case of Henry Evans, as reported in 
last week’s BUILDING News. “It is now,” says 
our contemporary, “ three months since Evans 
was convicted ; how comes it to pass that if the 
case were as gross as itis described by the Archi- 
tectural Association, the gentlemen who are 
now boiling over with indignation have not 
moved in the matter earlier? Mr. J. T. Perry 
and Mr.Spiers, at least, would seem to have known 
all about the matter from the first. This question 
requires an answer, and until those who would 
appear to have been accessories to the miscarriage 
of justice explain their silence we must hold 
them responsible for what has occurred, even 
more directly than the police.” 

PUBLIC WORKS IN THE ISLE OF MAN.—The 
Legislature of theIsle of Man was last week en- 


! gaved in considering the various public improve- 


ments that have been recently proposed. The 


of Messrs. Pitman and Cuthbertson (late Hay- Court voted the sum of £14,200 for the erection 


ward and Pitman), decorators, 30, Newgate- 


street, had their 12th annual dinner on Saturday | 
last. They left Shoreditch station ahout 11 o’clock } 


and fitting up of a building at Douglas for the 
Law Courts and House of Assembly ; £28,000 for 
a pier at Ramsey ; and £6340 for improvements 


for Rye House, where they enjoyed the beauty of! at Castletown Harbour. The pierat Ramsey will 


the gardens and grounds. At 2 o’clock a capital 
dinner was provided in the Oak-room on the lawn 
by the proprietor, Mr. Teale, enlivened by ex- 
cellent music. The principals of the firm were 
present, Mr. Pitman presiding. After dinner the 
sports and pastimes commenced, and afforded the 
greatest amusement until 7 o’clock, when the 
party assembled totea. The whole arrangements 
were under the superintendence of Mr. Garey and 
Mr. Roy, the two foremen of the firm, who re- 
ceived the heartiest praise. In the evening all 
returned to town delighted with the pleasures of 
the day. 

THE AILANTUS AS A TIMBER TREE. — Both 
in France and America this tree is said to be gain- 
ing ground in the estimation of practical men. 
Experiments made in France (says the American 
Agriculturist) show the wood to have less density 
than that of the oak, and greater than that of the 
elm, while it is superior to either of the two in 
elasticity and tenacity. Ailantus planks have 
been exposed to the weather for 27 years, without 
shelter cr paint, and the wood is still perfectly 
preserved. The wood is useful for agricultural 
implements, and it neither warps nor cracks. It 


be 2100ft. long ; 2000ft. of this will be an iron 
viaduct, going out to about 13ft. at low water 
spring tides, and there will be a solid head 100ft 
loug for steamers to lie against. When this pier 
is constructed, passengers will be able to land at 
Ramsey at all states of the tide. ‘ 

Is SEwaAGE IRriGaTION INJURIOUS TO 
HEALTH.—An outbreak of scarlatina having re- 
cently occurred at Beddington Corner, in the 
Croydon Union, brought down upon the guardians 
the authorities of the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council. In consequence of their instruc- 
tions, Dr. Cressy, the medical officer, was instruc- 
ted to visit the district, and report thereupon. 
His opinion—formed apparently on the slightest 
possible grounds—was that the district suffered 
from its propinquity to the Croydon sewage 
grounds. The Local Board were communicated 
with, and Mr. Baldwin Latham was instructed to 
prepare & report onthe subject, which is before 
us. From Mr. Latham’s report it would appear 
that Dr. Cressy is unduly prejudiced against the 
sewage works, and the facts adduced by Mr. 
Latham bear out this view of the matter. The 
neglected sanitary condition of the district ap- 


pears to be really responsible for the late out- 
break, and prompt action should be taken by the 
guardians for its improvement. A hint to Dr. 
Cressy to be quite certain. as to his facts in 
future, before fastening all the blame on his 
favourite béte noir, the sewage ground, would 
not be amiss. 


VICTORIA LEGAL FRIENDLY SocrmTy.—The 
gnnual meeting of the members of the Liverpool 
Victoria Legal Friendly Society, for the purpose 
of passing the accounts and other annual busi- 
ness, was held at Liverpool recently, Mr. Timo- 
thy Crowley, president, in the chair, The finan- 
cial statement showed that there had been collec- 
ted from the 28th May, 1869, to 27th May last, 
£43,852 19s, 5d., and there had been paid on 
4181 insurance claims and grantsduring the same 
period, £18,804 17s. 2d.; on collectors’? commis- 
sion, £10,962 Os. 4d.; managers, agents, and 
collectors’ salaries. £3258 13s. 6d.; officers, 
clerks’, and auditors’ salaries, £1034 ; committee 
and collectors’ fees for transferring names of mem- 
bers, £537 8s. 2d4.; officers aud others visiting 
country districts, and agency superintendents’ 
salary and expenses, £446 4s. 103d. The sum of 
£7424 5s. O}d. had been saved during the year, 
and the total worth of the society on the 27th of 
May last was £26,945 16s. 8d. 


ARCHITECTURAL ExcuRsioN.—Among the 
many steps which the Architectural Association 
has taken to encourage and assist the student in 
the preparation necessary to fit him for his pro- 
fession as an architect, there has been added this 
year another which will afford very valuable aid 
to all those who are anxious to study the archi- 
tecture of ancient buildings. Advantage has been 
taken of a very generous offer made some time 
ago by Edmund Sharpe, Esq., M.A., whose well- 
known works on English Architecture necessitates - 
no further introduction for him, to takecharge of 
a party of students for the purpose of studying 
and sketching in one of the many districts of 
England rich in Architectural remains, A plan 
has been organised for visiting Lincoln, Boston, 
Spalding,’Sleaford, and the neighbourhood during 
the week commencing Angust 23rd. The advan- 
tages offered have found a ready response from 
members of the association, but it is felt tha’ 
there are many connected with other societies in 
various parts of England by whom this opportu- 
nity would be valued; it has, therefore, heen de- 
termined to invite other Architectural societies or 
students introduced by members of other societies 
to join the association on this occasion. Detailed 
particulars may be had on application to Mr. 
John 8. Quilter, 9, Conduit-street, London, W., 
but generally the plan may be stated as follows: 
—On Monday, August 23rd., the members will 
assemble at Lincoln, and in the afternoon an ad- 
dress will be given in the Assembly-rooms, by 
Mr. Sharpe, in which he will direct attention to 
the principal objects to be noticed, and the best 
means of studying the buildings; after which a 
general survey will be made of the Cathedral. 
Tuesday will be spent in the Cathedral and other 
buildings in Lincoln. On Wednesday, an excur- 
sion will be made along a very interesting line of 
churches, lying between Lincoln and Grantham. 
On Thursday, another will be made to Sleaford 
andthe neighbourhood. On Friday, after a visit 
to Boston, the party will proceed to Spalding, and 
returning visit a series of churches between the two 
towns. Saturday will be occupied by completing 
the sketches, comparing notes, and concluding the 
excursion.. fo valuable an opportunity for Archi- 
tectural students, needs no recommendation, 
especially under so able a guide, and in order that 
every facility may be afforded to Architectural 
students, arrangements have been made to keep 
the expenses within the smallest limits. 


— Ohigs. 


Mr. Goldie, the architect, is engaged in building a 
country-seat for Mr. W. G. Ward, of Northwood, at 
Totlands Bay, Isle of Wight. 

A new bridge is to be erected over the Chilton 
water, at Wickhambrook, Suffolk, from a design by 
ieee architect, of Sudbury. The cost will be 

00. 

Alfriston Church, Sussex, has lately been under 
repair. A new board ceiling has been placed under 
the bells by Mr. J. Weston, and the old solly beam 
has been removed and a new ornamental iron one 
has been placed in its stead by Mr, F. Woolgar, 
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THE DECORATIONS OF THE CENTRAL 
REFRESHMENT ROOM AT THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


HE authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum deserve much eredit for their in- 
domitable perseverance. Tyros in art, they 
have resolved to attain excellence therein, and 
that singlehanded, asit were. They will be self- 
taught, and let no one take the credit of having 
been their teachers. The taskis an arduous one, 
but it must be confessed undertaken under ex- 
ceptionably favourable circumstances, in so far 
as they have John Bull’s unlimited bank 
to draw upon. Annual grants that have 
amounted to sums so vast that they would 
stagger the practical mind of an Ayrton, were 
he to try and realise them in the aggregate, 
have subsidised this establishment. Thus 
failures are wiped out, and one ambitious effort 
after another can be experimented upon with 
ease. From the mental strain of endeavouring 
to produce the greatest effect at the least cost 
the Department is quite free. Doubtless it is 
pleasant work having thus Fortunatus to deal 
with, but we doubt whether it be so desirable 
after all. Artists seek to live in their works 
long after their own temporary existence, but 
to do so their art must be doubly’ refined—win- 
nowed from all admixture of chaff—and there 
is nothing that so tends to restrain wilful fancy 
as a wholesome subjugation to the ordinary 
rules of life, and Necessity is not only the 
mother of Invention, but its best nurse and 
governess as well. The very first essential of 
high art is that every stroke and every touch 
should tell, and the slovenliness engendered by 
the feeling that an error may escape notice 
amid profusion is fatal to true art. 

We have been led to these reflections by a 
careful consideration and comparison of the 
three new refreshment rooms at the South 
Kensington Museum. The largest and central 
one, as we are informed by the guide book, 
owes its decoration (as yet incomplete) chiefly 
to artists connected with the Department, 
whereas the others are indebted for theirs (also 
incomplete), to the firm of Messrs. Morris, 
Marshall and Faulkener, and to Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A., respectively. 

The first-named apartment has afforded a 
grand opportunity, and has received, evidently, 
the utmost thought and care, not only in 
its general design, but in its details, 
which have been executed in the Estab- 
lishment or under its direction; but withal, 
though we hope not to be thought hyperecriti- 
cal, and wish to give due meed to its merits, 
which are great, it has the appearance rather 
of scholarly adaptation of recognised prece- 
dents, than of homogeneous design,and amodern 
art-manufacture effect in its details, rather 
than the loving handiwork or manipulation 
which is ever characteristic of the best work. 
It is sumptuous, but lacking in tone, by which 
we mean that quiet repose and harmony 
which alone is permanently satisfactory. Still 
it is bright and cheerful, and being devoted to 
the bar counter of the refreshment depart- 
ment, the frequenters of which do not stay 
long therein, and while there are not much 
given to contemplation of other than the 
creature comforts they have come for, we own 
that the apartment is practically suited to its 
purpose. It looks like one of the richly and 
gaily-adorned cafés of Paris, and its crockery 
walls are pleasant from their cleanliness and 
capacity for the retention of that quality so 
near to godliness. 

By contrast, too, it enhances the very 
different character of the two adjoining 
apartments, and it is quite refreshing to 
loox from its glitter and garishness into the 
quiet and inviting rooms on either side, where 


diners take their longer meal, and rest after 


To their decoration, however, we hope to re- 
turn when we have finished with the one which 


in the columns is enriched with yellow lines 
and white rosettes. 
by a band ebout a foot high, of white amorini 
upon a yellow ground, which are not, in our 
opinion, modelled or cast as they should be. 
This is but sham art, just as they are sham 


a brick core. 
the wall-veil, above the dado and band of 
pseudo-sculpture last described, are spaces 


readers are so well acquainted with this 
class of nonsense ornament that we 
spare them an elaborate description of the 
spasmodic monsters, a cross between ptero- 
dactyles and griffins, which are tied, 
efflorescent tail to tail, or made to alter- 
nate with jam-pots of mean capacity, though 
gorgeous form. The tones of colour, and the 
balance of ornament and space, are sufficiently 
well treated, and this is all we care to examine 
in such matters. We cannot refrain, however, 
from expressing our regret in parting company 
with this refreshment room that the prestige 
of Raffaelle, which has done such infinite da- 
mage to painting, that imitation of his techni- 
cal skill superseded the recognition of common 
sense as the soul of art in his followers, should 
now corrupt the art-manufacture fostered at 
South Kensington. This spurious work of the 
Renaissance is, however, that which those in 
office there seem alone to study, although they 
are surrounded with specimens of the art of 
the best ages of the past; knowing, however, 
that it is hopeless at present to suggest a 
change, we content ourselves with this record 
of the fact, and on a future occasion shall 
contrast with the treatment of this central 
apartment those of its neighbours which have 
been designed and executed under other and 
better influence. 

Those who would judge of this work of the 
South Kensington artists at its best should view 
and examine it by daylight, the sober light of 
which is most suitable to it, and the coolness 
of effect is pleasant in the hot summer day- 
time, whereas, all its defects, its glitter, and 
we must say clap-trap, are intensified by the 
glare of gas-light, and the yellow colour of its 
ground upon which so much depends is paled, 
while the blue, intended to contrast with it, 
and which is deep and quiet enough, is turned 
to black at night. This unsuitability, however, 
to atime whenitis most visited, as, for instance, 
at the conversaziones often held in the museum, 
is a point to which properconsideration should 
be given. 


their intellectual labours in the museum itself. 


at present occupies our attention. The room 
is lofty, well proportioned, and arranged in 
three bays in its length by semi-circular arches 
borne on pilasters on the entrance side, and 
columns coupled in the thickness of the wall 
on the opposite side. This arcade opens into 
a semi-circular bay, lighted by five windows, 
and this recessed space contains the bar coun- 
ter. The floor, as are those generally in the 
museum, is of a quiet and warm-coloured pat- 
tern of tiling—red squares, with smaller black 
ones set diagonally at their intersections, and 
a border runs round the apartment of yellow, 
with a black fret ornament thereon. The walls, 
columns, and pilasters have white plinths, bases, 
and a chocolate-coloured dado above, which 


This dado is surmounted 


columns—a casing of crockery built up round 
In what Mr. Ruskin would call 


left for two panels of painting of some descrip- 
tion not yet executed; there will be one of 
these on either side of the doorway which occu- 
pies the centre of each end of the room and 
leads into one of the adjoining rooms we have 
mentioned. The wall itself is covered with 
white tiles, with hexagonal sinkings 1esem- 
bling a honeycomb, and borders with a dark 
blue ornament of a nondescript and indifferent 
character running round panels and pilasters. 
The upper part of the columns, answering to 
this space of the walling, is covered with a 
diaper pattern of white upon yellow, each 
diaper being upon a separate tile and stuck 
upon the backing or core with cement—a gim- 
crack contrivance to our mind, the perisha- 
bility of which will, we think, soon assert itself. 
A frieze over each doorway is also left for 
some fillling in of an ornamental character, 
as also asquare panel in asort of monument, 
such as one sees put up tothe memory of pet 
dogs, which is placed over the doorway for 
some purpose which has escaped us. ‘This 
monumental erection breaks the frieze which 
crowns the wall-veil and runs round the aparc- 
ment in a line with a band ornament put 
under the capitals of the pilasters and columns, 
about the same height, and of the same 
characteras toeffect as the band above the dado 
below. This ornamental frieze is composed of 
letters in white on on a yellow ground, with 
amorini gambolling in and among' them. 
We tried to read it, but found some difficulty, 
and had to run against sundry refreshers of 
the outer man at the bar counter in the effort 
to do so, as the letters double round corners 
in the most provoking way. As we made it 
outit runs thus :— 


There is nothing better for aman than that 
he should eat and drink, and that he should 
make his soul enjoy good in his labour—X. Y, Z. 


The triplet of letters forming the climax 
are comical, and strike one much as the 
twiddle-de-dee-dums with which a designer 
at his wits’ end fills up a space which proves 
longer than he expected. We should certainly 
have recommended Q.E.D. as far more ap- 
propriate in this case, and should have advised 
most visitors in search of refreshment to have 
contented themselves by their assertion that 
the statement, whatever it might be, was a fact, 
and so save themselves the trouble we were at 
to decipher it. 

The rest of the apartment—namely the 
upper part of the walls, spandrels over the 
arches, the windows and ceilings, are all pro- 
fusely ornamented, or to be ornamented with 
Raffaelesque arabesques, the two former 
on a yellow ground, and the two latter 
on a white one, with some broad bands 
of blue introduced into the ceiling. Our 


wa ee 


WROUGHT IRON CRANES. 


V HEN it is considered to what very 

violent jerks and sudden strains a 
crane is continually subject to, it is a matter 
of some surprise that cast iron should have 
been so much used in its construction. This 
can only be accounted for by the fact that a 
very large margin of superfluous strength is 
always allowed for in cranes, derricks, and all 
machines which have to do with the hoisting 
and transport of heavy materials. 
a good and reliable material for the construc- 


of resistance are soon exhausted, and are 
totally inadequate to perform the onerous 
duties which are now demanded of it. A 
cast iron post and jib, and a wrought iron tie 
or arm, constitute the principal features of an 
ordinary crane. With respect to what has been 
already stated regarding the employment of 
cast iron in cranes, it should be borne in mind 
that the first shock or impetus of a sudden 
load is borne by the hoisting chain, and trans- 
mitted by it to the arm and jib. There is no 
doubt but that a portion of the wrench or 
strain affects these parts} of the crane, but 
still the chain manifestly breaks the violence 
of the jerk. Similarly to its ancient predecessor, 
timber, the capabilities of cast iron are limited, 
although they surpass those of the former 
material. This is not so much owing to the 
absolute want of strength, as the crushing 
force of cast iron is very large, as to the 
somewhat treacherous nature of that substance, 
which is liable to fracture without evincing 
the slightest incipient weakness or deflection. 
This liability increases with the weight of the 
load and nature of the strain to which it is 
subjected, and it is therefore no wonder that 
engineers are cautious not to overtask a 
material that has frequently failed under very 
disastrous circumstances. 

The usual form of a crane is well known, 
and consists of an upright post and sloping 


Timber is | 


tion of cranes, but unfortunately its powers | 
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jib, and an arm which is sometimes horizontal, 
but more often inclined. This latter position 
increases the strain upon both itself and the 
jib, but possesses some advantages in dimin- 
ishing the length of the upright pillar, and 
thus requiring less headway. But when cranes 
are required to lift twenty, and even thirty, 
tons, it is imperative to employ wrought 
iron, for twoprincipal reasons : Inthe first place 
because a more reliable material is necessary 
to resist strains of so great a severity, and in 
the second because the peculiar form required 
cannot be obtained by the use of cast iron, 
In Fig 1 is represented an elevation of a 


wrought iron bent crane, and an inspection of 
it will atonce point out the superior advan- 
tages possessed by that particular form. 
With the straight sloping jib it is impossible 
to hoist a load, especially if it be of a bulky 
shape, even nearly up to the top of the crane, 
but when it is arched, as shown in Fig 1, it 
may be raised close up to the under surface of 
the machine—in fact, as high as the shackle will 
permit. The utility of this arrangement inload- 
ing and unloading the cargoes of ships cannot be 
over-estimated. Wrought iron cranes may be 
constructed either on the solid or open prin- 
ciple. In other words, they may have the 
sides built up of solid plates, or made similar 
to those of a warren or lattice girder. The 
latter are rather the cheaper, as there isa 
saving effected in the workmanship, a great 
quantity of cutting and fitting in the plates 
being avoided. It is a very simple matter to 
cut the end ofa small bar to any requirédangle, 
compared with cutting the edge of a large 
plate to a curved shape. Confining ourselves 
for the present to the solid-sided or plate crane, 
the section of one intended for moderate 


FUG 


duty is represented in Fig 2. We shall, in 
another article, refer to the subject of the strains 
upon these structures, which require very 
accurate and careful calculation. The section 
is composed of one or more flange plates, which 
vary in scantling with the strainsupon them, 
and as a rule increase from the summit to the 
end, where obviously the leverage tending to 


break the crane across is a maximum. The 
web or side consists of a series of plates 
rivetted together at the joints by wrappers of 
tee iron, which thus fulfil the double purpose 
of acting as covering plates for the joints and 
as stiffeners for the side or web of the crane. 
This is one of the disadvantages attending 
all iron constructions which are based upon 
the plate or solid-sided system. Whatever 
may be the strength of the web, so far as its 
sectional area of metal is concerned, it must 
be supplemented by stiffening pieces of some 
other form. In every description of girder 
the joints invariably constitute the weak 
points. In the plate form the joints in the 
web are very numerous, while in the open or 
lattice principle there are virtually no joints 
at all in the web, the bars of which, by 
virtue of their shape, carry their own stiffen- 
ing within themselves. A glance at Fig. 2 
will at once indicate that a large amount of 
extra rivetting is incurred in the solid side. 
‘This punching or drilling, as the case may be, 
of so many holes in close proximity to one 
another, must tend to produce a local weak- 
ness in the plates, in spite of the best manner 
in which the rivetting may be performed. 

The section represented in Fig. 2, would 
answer only for cranes designed to lift a 
moderate weight. When the maximum load 
to be hoisted reaches to twenty tons and 
upwards, the section alluded to would be too 
weak for the purpose. It would not fail for 
want of absolute strength, but from want of 
the requisite rigidity. his is the fault of all 
single web plate girders, and the same remark 
applies to lattice girders, in which but a single 
row of diagonal bars is employed, either in 
the plane of the elevation of the girder or in 
that of its transverse section. Whenever the 
load exceeds about twelve tons, the crane 
should be made tubular, with a box-shaped 
section, represented in Fig.3. The additional 
stiffness imparted by thus doubling the sides 


is at once apparent froma mere inspection of 
the drawing. There is an objection to this 
tubular form of crane which applies to all box 
girders of small dimensions. It is the diffi- 
culty, in many instances the absolute impos- 
sibility, of examining the interior after the 
separate parts have been put together. It 
may insome cases be just possible to give the 
inside a fresh coating of paint, but anything 
like a proper examination is out of the question. 
Rust and corrosion have full license to develop 
themselves unknown and unchecked. This ob- 
jection is even urged with some degree of truth 
against tubular girders similar to those span- 
ning the Straits of Menai, for although there 
is no difficulty in getting at the various interior 
parts of the bridge, yet the task of examina- 
tion can never be so thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily accomplished as in examples which are 
open to the light. We must reserve for 
another article the description and investiga- 


tion of the mannerin which cranes are affected 
by the strains they undergo, and the method of 
calculating them. 


a age ae 


HOW TO WRITE A SPECIFICATION. 


Lis is, we think, Mr. Wightwick, the author 
“The Palace of Architecture,” who, speaking 
of the anxieties of architectural practice, 
adverts especially to those attending the com- 
position of a specification; and ventures on 
the quaint assertion, “ the architect's wife 
always knows when it is specification day”:— 

Hyperbole soars too high, or creeps too low; 

Exceeds the truta, things wonderful to show, 
says an old treatise on rhetoric; and doubt- 
less there is a little hyperbole in this assertion 
of Mr. Wightwick’s. If, however, he merely 
meant by it to show what a mental worry to 
the architect is the drawing up of a specifica- 
tion, it is hard to say how he could have more 
pithily expressed a well-known truth. The 
composing of a specification is unquestionably 
a disagreeable and anxious task at all times. 
Itis not like the drawing up of a lease or 


a marriage settlement, a matter of very much 
routine and very little imagination ; but is 
really the concocting of a paper that shall 
possess to the full all the routine lore of the 
legal document, and a considerable amount of 
thought and special invention or imagination 
to boot. If every church or chapel, every 
warehouse or shop, and every mansion or cot- 
tage were alike, the labour of the architect in 
drawing up a specification would approach 
somewhat to that of the lawyer, and archi- 
tects might hope to lay down for themselves 
some accepted form, or head and tail of a form, 
that would for all time serve all possible cases, 
if it were but to take the well-known exordium 
of, ‘This Indenture made and entered into 
this— year of our Lord—witnesseth,”&c., &c., 
and terminate with the good old peroration, 
“anything to the contrary hereof in anywise 
notwithstanding.” 

But, alas for the poor architect, it is not for 
him to exclaim, with the Virgilian Shepherd, 


“ Deus nobis hee otia fecit.” 


for neither gods, clients, nor contractors give 
him any such ‘‘ ease,” or, as the lawyers have it, 
“easement.” No two of his buildings are alike, 
or sufficiently alike to warrant him in making 
the specification of any one of them do 
service for any other. There is nothing for it 
but to sit down and compose a special docu- 
ment for each individual case. We know very 
many architects of great skill and extensive 
professional experience who look with loathing 
on the task of writing out a specification ; and 
ludicrous tales might be told of attempts made 
to get over the difficulty, or rather the irk- 
someness, of the task, by setting some junior 
clerk tv hash up or collate from one or more 
old specific ations, by way of getting a lift to . 
the solution of the hateful problem. Let us 
not disedify the young reader of this article 
by an exposure of any of these many “ dodges,” 
especially as we may safely predicate of them 
that they are all more or less futile, and that, 
by the time the task has come to an end, the 
composer invariably finds he would have done 
far better to have first looked his difficulty in 
the face, and have sat down toa bran new 
specification. 

To architects (London ones par excellence) 
who do not take out and issue their own quan- 
tities, the drawing up of an original specifica- 
tion is an absolutely painful task, and one, 
moreover, that can only be accomplished with 
any approach to perfection by the previous 
getting out of a most complete set of draw- 
ings—such a set. indeed, as very few architects 
in large practice can hope to find time to pre- 
pare ; and even when they have done all this, 
the surveyor who is called in to take out the 
quantities for the builders will be almost cer- 
tain to discover many matters inadequately or 
improperly specified, if not altogether omitted. 
Such architects do well to keep by them their 
old specifications, such at least as have been 
carefully prepared, and for edifices resembling, 
as nearly as may be, the work to be ee 8 
We say advisedly their old specifications. If 
a man aspire to method and accuracy in com- 
posing his specifications, he can always with 
confidence collate from his own documents ; 
but with very little confidence or satisfaction 
can he copy the specifications of another. 
The chances are that his own old specification 
will have on its fly-leaf or margins some 
pencil notes of items omitted or ill-described ; 
and these he will find of great service in 
the composition of a new document. 

Architects vary very much in the respective 
modes of composing these documents. Very 
many of them take an absolute pride in the 
length of their specifications. ‘They stint the 
number of their drawings, and trust to the 
prolixity of their specifications to make up 
for their shortcomings in delineation. It isa 
signal mistake. The form, the size, the 
number, the position of any separate portion 
of an edifice can be far better and more 
clearly expressed by delineation than by 
writing ; and, where time admits, these matters 
should be described by drawing. When this 
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can be done the shorter a specification can be 
the better it will be. Its province should be 
to specially define when or in what order, with 
what materials or ingredients, and in what 
style, quality. or manner the works are to be 
executed, leaving the drawings to explain their 
form, size or dimension, their number and 
position in the building; and, indeed, if archi- 
tects would but observe this rule, we see no 
reason why some enterprising publisher of 
office forms might not with great advantage 
to the profession issue a set of printed 
skeleton sheets, whereon architects might 
draught out their specifications—such sheets to 
Set forth the preamble, the general conditions 
and thetrades in usual sequence; each trade 
sheet containing, pretty widely apart, mar- 
ginal titles of the usual items of a building, 
for the architect to expunge or to fill up as he 
found necessary. On such printed sheets we 
would have printed in full for use all those 
stuck clauses that every architect embodies as 
a matter of course in his specifications—clauses 
that, like the laws cf the Medes and Persians, 
‘alter not,” such as the growth and season- 
ing and freedom from sap of the timbers, the 
thickness of mortar joints, the pargetting of 
flues, the goodness of stone and the placing 
it on its natural bed, &c., &c. These are matters 
that cannot be expressed by delineation, and 
which make up clauses that not only pertain 
solely to specifications but are of invariable 
use—stereotypical clauses in fact, that may 
very fairly be stereotyped for all time ; and 
the mind of the architect may be set free from 
the bother of seeing totheir due insertion in the 
right place, 

We need hardly say that the most perfect 
specifications are, or ought to be, those which 
are written out by the person who computes 
the quantities, even though he be not the 
actual architect of the intended building, but 
an independent building surveyor. In either 
case, the usual process is te take out the quan- 
tities from the drawings with the aid of a rough 
general specification, this latter document 
being subsequently amplified and perfected by 
collation from the surveyor’s dimension-book. 
In the process is very often involved a thorough 
over-hauling of the drawings themselves, 
which, however consc‘entiously prepared, will 
seldom be found to stand the test of a bill of 
quantities. 

Specificitions of alterations and repairs of 
buildings should always be drawn up on the 
buildings themselves, the latter being begun 
from the roof outside, thence continued to its 
inside, after that downward from topmost 
room to basement, ending with the stairs and 
passages, taken in like order. The greatest 
mistakes may be made by attempting to com- 
pose such specifications in the office, away 
from the structure to be altered or repaired 


For the avoidance of errors and omissions 


in these tiresome documents young architects | 
will do well to’ determine for themselves a 

handy rotation of trades and their respective | 
items or operations ; and, baving done so, to! 
adhere to it, and gradually acquire the habit 

of compiling future ones from their own 

documents alone. Their headings may be as 

copious and as oft-articulated or dissected as 

they please to make them, for all this tends 

to perspicuity, and perspicuity will ward off 
litigation, the very service a client requires in 

his architect. Astothe paragraphs or clauses 

themselves, the shorter they are, and the more 

they can be exchanged for drawings, the 

better ; indeed, we cannot better close these 

observations than by quoting the pithy remark 

of an eminent contractor, who, being asked to 

define in what a specification consis ted, 

declared it to be simply “ Drawings, draw- 

ings, lots o’ drawings.” 


SO 

Messrs. Osborne, Bros., the contractors, are making 
rapid progress with the erection of §. Paul's Church, 
on the Dane Hills, Leicester. The walls will soon 
be ready to receive the timbers for the roof, ‘The 
church is being built with the granite of the county, 
relieved by dressed stone, red and black bricks being 
Sparingly introduced, 
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THE RAPHAEL AND MICHEL ANGELO 
EXHIBITION AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS’ CLUB. 


N June 17th, No, 806, we called attention to 

this Exhibition. It is, however, s0 inte- 

resting and important that we are justified in 
offering some additional remarks on it. 

The idea of a Raphael Exhibition, for which, 
says the Daily News, we have in this country 
such special advantages in the Oxford University 
drawings, those of the Royal Collection, and the 
Cartoons, was a favourite scheme of the late 
Prince Consort ; and under his direction a very 
extensive collection and catalogue had been pre- 
pared, which was placed in the reading-room of 
the Club by the permission of the Queen, with a 
selection‘from the drawings by Michel Angelo and 
Raphael. Fortunately for those who had not the 
privilege of seing these precious works on the one 
day they could be allowed to remain, the Queen, 
with her usual consideration, has ordered photo- 
graphs of them to take the place of the originals, 
and they are now tu be seen with the other draw- 
ings, which belong chiefly to Mr. John Malcolm 
and Mr. Henry Vaughan. Of those drawings 
from the Windsor Cabinet it would be impossible 
to express the singular interest ; one feels a sort 
of awe in the presence of works which ever seem 
to be still fresh from the hand of the immortal 
artists. Such is the living freedom of line, the 
touch of vivid feeling, the sweep of power 
over the whole, that we seem to come nearer to 
these great limners than in looking at their more 
laboured and fully developed works. Here is the 
small study for the cartoon of the “ Miraculous 
Draught,” and that for the “ Charge to Peter,” in 
which Raphael has simply drawn his models in 
the ordinary slight dress they wore, intending 
afterwards to transform them into Christ and the 
Apostles by his own hand. In the Royal 
collection, also, another of the cartoon studies 
is preserved, that of the “Elymas.” We 
may add that the sketch forthe « Stoning of 
Stephen” isin the collection of the Archduke 
Albert of Vienna, and that for the “ Paul preach- 
ing at Athens” is in the Uffizj at Florence. 
These, with the old engraving by the Master of the 
Die of “ The Coronation of the Virgin,” of which 
@ copy (128) is exhibited amongst Mr. R. Fisher’s 
fine collection of engravings, are the only records 
of the four lost cartoons, amongst which is “ The 
Conversion of S. Paul,” formerly knowa to have 
been in the possession of Cardinal Grimani, 
The immense superiority of these drawings over 
the large finished works, which, in fact, were 
generally executed by pupils, who enlarged them 
by squares from the master’s work, is well shown 
in the exqvisitely beautiful drawing in black chalk 
of “Cupid and the Graces,” for one of the fres- 
coes ou the ceiling of the Farnesina, and very 
little of which was painted by Raphael at the 
time, and all that his pupils did has since been 
painted over by modern “ restorers,” go that the 
interest in these drawings is often far beyond that 
of the pictures. In the Queen’s collection, a!so, 
iy the unfinished drawing in red chalk by Raphael 
of the “ Massacre of the Innocents,” engraved by 


1! Mare Antonio, bat of which the large work is 


lost except it be that fragment of a cartoon in 
colour in the National Gallery. The sketches for 
the entombment picture in the Borghes » Palace, 
Rome, in pen and ink, show at the same time the 


; Wonderful gift of hand of Raphael and his extra- 


ordinary stady of the figure. In one of the five 
for this picture in.the exhibition, he has drawn 
the skeleton figure for the fainting virgin, to make 
himself quite sure of his drawing in this 
most dfficult group. Mr. Malcolm igs for. 
tunate in possessing another study for this 
group which we now gee placed side by 
Side with the one just mentioned. Many other 
sketches exist showing how Raphael studied the 
anatomy of the figure, and we have in the present 
exhibition a facsimile of the drawing by Michel 
Angelo in the Oxford collection representing 
himself and his friend, Andrea del Torre, dis- 
secting a body. There are eighteen photographs 
of drawings by Raphael lent by the Queen from 
the Royal collection, and fourteen by Michel 
Angelo. Of these the most remarkable for that 
amazing power of drawing the figure in strong 
action which distinguished Michel Angelo above 
all compeers, was “The Archers ”—a, party of 
half nude figures running as they let fly their 
arrows at a mark—and “The Labours of Her- 
cules,’’ represented in three groups on one small 
sheet of paper. The “Prometheus” and “ The 
Phaeton” are almost equally striking. The 
former are in red chalk and the latter in black, 
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The “ Bacchanals ’’ is also a superb example, and 
the drawing in black chalk of a “ Holy Family ” 
is wonderfully graceful as a composition and yery 
grand in conception, less conventional and more 
imposing than the one picture he painted of the 
subject which is one of the great treasures in the 
tribune of the Uffizj. There are several studies 
for figures in the great masterpiece of Michel 
Angelo—the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
and the “Last Judgment,” which occupies the 
whole of the end wall. Mr. Maleolm contributes 
agrand heroic head of St. Bartholomew, which 
was once in the Lawrence collection, and a-study 
for the figure of Haman, which fills one of the 
angles of the ceiling, with others. Mr. Vaughan 
lends a most interesting sketch in pen and bistre 
for the “Isaiah,” and Mr. F. Locker a beautiful 
study in red chalk for the “ Adam ”—one of the 
grandest figures ever conceived by the great man 
—which was formerly in the famous Lawrence 
collection. Mr, Vaughan’s study for a figure in 
the celebrated cartoon of Pisa, as it is called, 
representing one of the battling soldiers, sud- 
denly turning round at the alarm, is a precious 
relic of the lost work, the extraordinary beauty of 
which may be imagined from the fine engraving 
of Antonio Veneziano, known as “Les Grim- 
peurs” (dated 1524), and another, the work of 
Schiavonetti, which may be studied in the most 
important collection of old engravings lent by Mr. 
R. Fisher. These, indeed, are the only records 
left of designs by Raphael and Michel Angelo, 
which are lost; they are by Marco de Ravenna, 
Bonasone, Nicholas Be itrizet, Eneas Vico, Ghisi, 
and Caraglio. Eneas Vico, it will be remem- 
bered, engraved on a large scale the “ Last Judg- 
ment,” as Bonasone did smaller, and good speci- 
mens of both these are in the Exhibition, These 
are of great interest, because the fresco itself has 
long been too much injured and covered with in- 
cense smoke to be properly seen. But science has 
recently rendered the most invaluable aid to artin 
the magnificent photographs which have been 
taken ofthe whole of the ceiling of the Sistine Cha- 
pel, as well as the immense picture of the “ Last 
Judgment.” We perceive this has been accom- 
plished by the employment of the magnesium 
light, and by taking sections of the picture at a 
time, which are then joined together. The fall 
beauty of the work has certainly never been so 
well displayed in our time, and though we see 
the great cracks runuiag in every direction across 
the picture, yet the majestic power of the design 
comes out over all these small blemishes of time. 
Some of the single figures completely realise the 
* mannera terribile ” of Michel Angelo, and show 
how in his modern style he rivalled the beauties 
and grandeur of Greek art. The great frescoes of 
Raphael in the Stanze of the Vatican have been 
taken by the same process under the skilful mani- 
pulation of Mr. Adolphe Braun, and a fine series 
of these, contributed by Mr. Leighton, 2.A., fills 
one side of the reading room of the club, while 
those of Michel Angelo face them on the opposite 
side. Amongst those from the works of Raphael 
should be noticed especially that from the famous 
“ Heliodorus,” and that from the full-sized car- 
toon for the fresco of ‘ the school of Athens,” 
which is preserved in the Ambtosian library at 
Milan. From these grand works, which represent 
the highest achievements of painting, it is deeply 
interesting to turn to those of such unaffected 
simplicity and sweet beauty as the silver-point 
drawings of Raphael in his youth, perhaps studied 
from his beautiful sister, which belong to Mr. 
Malcolm’s collection, or the ideal heads by Mi-hel 
Angelo—* A Warrior,” and that known as “the 
Marchioness of Pescara,’ which camo from the 
Buonarotti family, also from Mr. Malcolm’s collec- 
tions, or the heautiful “ Cleopatra ” (101) belong- 
ing to Mr. Vaugham, 

The exhibition is to remain open to the end 
of the season. 

ee 

Carnarvon Castiu.—Mr. Llewellyn Turner, 
the Deputy-C »nstable of Carnarvon Castle, denies 
the statement that the London and North-Western 
Railway have tunnelled beneath that great'national 
monumen*, between which and the railway there 
is a whole row of houses, erected nearly 50 years 
ago. The castle authorities, he adds, have re- 
moved some thousands of tons of rubbish from the 
interior, and cleared ihe moat of the rubbish with 
which the Vaudals of 50 or 60 years ago filled it 


up. ‘These excavations are constantly bringing to 


light the hidden beauties of that singularly eie- 
gant structure, which tke late Mr, Hartshorne, 
declared was the most splendid specimen of its 
kind in Great Brita’n—the second in Europe 
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A STEEP RAILWAY. 


RAILWAY has been constructed in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., to carry passengers to and from 
thetop of what is known as Coal Hill, which over- 
looks the city and the country around to a great 
distance. The plane is located 250ft. west of the 
Monongahela suspension bridge. The roadway, 
starting from Carson-street, crosses the Pan Han- 
dle railroad, and reaches the face of the hill (which 
at this point is 90ft. above the level of the Pan 
Handle railroad track) by means of an iron bridge 
160ft. long. This bridge is supported by 10in. 
columns, made of wrought-iron jin. thick. The 
vertical height of the hill at this point is 330ft., 
giving the plane a length of 650ft., and an inclina- 
tion of 35 degrees. ‘The roadway consists of two 
tracks, each 5ft gauge, with two cars—one ascend- 
ing while the other descends. The cross ties on 
the iron bridge are yellow pine, 7ft. by 7ft. The 
stringers are also yellow pine, 6ft. by 8ft., and the 
ties on the balance of the track 8ft. by 8ft. A 
pine railing runs from the base to the top of the 
incline. It is 3ft. high, and quite fancy. It is to be 
painted-—probably white. ‘The railsare of the T 
pattern, and substantially fastened to the stringers. 
The cars are to be hauled up by a wire rope, 
and are provided with a safety cable which runs 
idly except in case of the breakage of the principal 
rope, when the drum about which the satety cable 
winds is held by means of a brake, thus prevent- 
ing the accidental descent of a car. 


——_— 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF GRAVEL 
WALKS. 


By Wo. H. Grant, ENGINEER. 


ae following general directions for the con- 

struction of gravel walks are largely the 
result of experience obtained during the progress 
of the work on the New York Central Park. 

Ist. Excavate a trench the width intended for 
the walk, 10 to 12in. deep, leaving the bottom 
even and regular, and slightly crowning in the 
centre, unless the walk is to be quite a narrow 
one. If the ground is not hard and firm, pass a 
garden-roller a few times over it. If it is wet 
and heavy, Jay azlinefof I3in. drain tiles (using 
collars) along the walk, as near the centre as 
practicable, and at a sufficient depth to be 
below the reach of frost, 

2nd. Fill the space excavated for the walk 6 
to 9in."deep with field or quarry stones, placing 
the smallest on top. Select the softest and easiest 
stones to break, and hammer them up on top of 
the stone filling until the interstices are 
sufficiently filled toexclude the gravel. Rotten 
or partially decomposed stones will answer well 
for this purpose, or, if this material is not con- 
venient, use a light layer of gravelly loam, or 
hard pan. The surface will be further improved, 
previous to putting on the gravel, by sprinkling 
it and going over it a few times with the roller. 
The object of the process, thus far, is to secure a 
firm, well-drained foundation for the walk, having 
the surface interstices of the stone filling 
sufficiently closed to prevent the gravel from 
running down and filling up the voids below, 
and yet leaving free vent for surface water to 
percolate through. 

3rd. If the stone filling is well prepared in this 
way, and the surface made even—no points of 
large stones projecting, &c.—2in. in depth, of hard 
fine gravel wili be sufficient to complete the walk. 
In applying the gravel, alight layer should be first 
put on, and raked over evenly, working the 
coarser gravel forward into any interstices or in- 
equalities of the stone filling. Moisten this layer 
and roll it down tirmly and evenly. The second 
and last layer, to make the most agreeable sur- 
face, should be passed through a screen, the 
meshes of which are not more than 3-16th of an 
inch wide, and care should be taken, in applying 
it, not to rake up the first layer, and to spread it 
evenly—holding the handle of the rake nearly 
perpendicular. If it is not screened, more pains 
must be taken (with a fine rake) to exclude from 
the surface gravel that is too coarse and unequal 
in size to be agreeable to the foot. Next, and 
lastly, sprinkle and roll the whole thoroughly. 
The gravel should not be drenched, but only 
made moist or damp, in order to pack well under 
the roller. Until the walk has received some 
wear, it will be necessary, after dry weather, to 
trim the surface anew with the back of the rake, 
and to repeat the rolling occasionally. oll after 


light rain, but never when the gravel is dry, or 
when too wet. 

4th. A slight intermixture of clay or loam with 
the gravel will serve to make it pack or “ bind ” 
more firmly, when desirable, and with less use of 
the roller, but this should be done with modera- 
tion, and no vegetable mould should be intro- 
duced to encourage the growth of grass or weeds. 
It is a great advantage to procure pure gravel; 
its freedom from earthy or vegetable matter pre- 
vents, not only vegetation from taking root, but 
the liability to dust in dry weather, and a muddy 
or slippery surface in wet weather; it also pre- 
vents the action of frost. It is better, therefore, 
to avoid any intermixture of other substances 
that will defeat these objects. 


5th. The surface of a walk should be a little 
crowned in the centre, and should be provided 
with outlets through the grass borders, at suitable 
points, to carry offsudden accumulations of water. 
Where the walk has much inclination, and also 
where the outside drainage, from adjacent ground, 
is liable to be brought to it, more frequent out- 
lets, cross drains, &c., must be made. 


6th. If, for any considerable distance along the 
walk, drainage water from sudden rains can not 
be conveyed away from it securely by these means, 
gutters must be made. These can be made ina 
variety of ways, but there are no gutters that give 
more permanent satisfaction, at.a moderate cost, 
than those formed neatly with small cobble 
stones ; suitable stones for the purpose can gene: 
rally be selected from the gravel delivered for 
the walk, or from the pit from which it is obtained. 


7th. A system of walks, extending over a large 
area of ground that is not naturally adapted to 
easy surface drainage, must have one or more main 
underdrains, with subordinate or branch drains 
entering them from various points of the system, 
and with inlets from the gutters of the walks, silt 
basins, &c. ; all of which must be adapted to the 
local circumstances in each case, by special study 
or survey, and no general rule can therefore be 
given for their treatment. 

8th. A walk can be cheaply fmade on light, 
well-drained soil, by simply removing the turf to 
the depth of three or four inches, and filling the 
space with gravel, raking the coarse forward into 
the bottom, and leaving the fine on top; one- 
half of the gravel in this case (in the bottom), 
may be of inferior quality. 


Estimate of Cost of Gravel Roads and Walks. 


The following estimates were made during the 
construction of the work in the Central Park, 
and are based upon the average prices then paid 
for labour and materials, except as is otherwise 
noted :— 


Road 10ft. wide, without gutters 0.60dol. per ft. 
0.9 


P 15 ” ” 0 ” 
5, 1d , with », 1.10 ” 
» 20 ” » 1.3 ” 
» 25 + %) » 2.45 » 

00 ” 9» 2.80 ” 


With Telford, paved bottom, instead of rubble, 
but in all other respects the sameas aboy e 


Road 25ft wide, with gutters, 2‘95dols, per ft. 
2 


” 30 ” ” ” 3.42 ” 
The following data are assumed :— 


1st. That one foot in depth for the width of 
the road will be excavated, in ordinary earth, 
besides the additional excavation for drains ; the 
surplus material excavated, it is supposed, will 
be needed in shaping the borders of the road in 
the vicinity. 

2nd. That stones can be obtained (in the 
country) at 70 cents. per cubic yard. 

3rd. That the necessary sledging, or breaking 
up of the larger stones, will cost 30 cents. per 
cubic yard ; the depth of the layer of stones to 
be Qin. for roads of 20ft. or less in width, and 
12in. for roads over 20ft. in width. 

4th. That the best hard gravel can be obtained 
at 150 dols. per cubic yard; the depth on roads 
ot 20ft. or less in width to be 3in., and on roads 
over 20ft. in width 5in., and the gravel to be very 
coarse. 

5th. That the gutters are to be made of small 
cobble stones, set in a neat manner, and 18 to 
20in. wide for roads cf 20ft. or less in width, 
and of larger cobble stones, or selected ficld or 
quarry stones, and 2 to 23ft. wide, for roads 
over 20ft. in width. 

6th. That the roads are to be thoroughly rolled, 
and made in all respects in a substantial manner. 


7th. One tile drain; is estimated for the | 


narrower roads, and two for the wider ones, sunk 
3ft. deep below the surface. ; 

The roads of 20ft. in width and under are 
intended especially for private roads, A 
yariation in any of the data will, of course, 
affect the cost of the road; the cost will also be 
influenced by the extent of road made, a large 
amount of work being done at a proportionably 
less expense thana small amount. It is as- 
sumed in these estimates that not less a length 
of road will be made than about 6500ft. 
This is as near as it is practicable to give 
general rates and estimates. ‘There are many cir- 
cumstances—of locality, facilities for economising 
materials and labour, &c.—that may reduce these 
estimates, and still admit of substantial work. 
There will also be cases where the cost of some 
one or more of the items in these estimates may 
be increased ; as, for instance, in some localities it 
may not be practicable to obtain suitable stone 
without resorting to quarrying and blasting, which 
would increase the expense of that item. 


Cost of Gravel Walks. 
Walk, 5ft. wide, 15 cents per ft. 
8 2 


” ot} 0 ” 


” 12 ” 50 > 


It is assumed that 1ft. in depth for the width 
of the walk will be excavated in ordinary earth ; 
that 9in. in depth of rubble stone will be used, 
and 2in. in depth of gravel ; and that the walks 
over 5ft.in width will be underdrained with tiles, 
laid securely below frost. 

On side-hill ground, or where the wider walks 
are peculiarly exposed to wash, a gutter may be 
needed on one side, with occasional cross channels 
to turn the water off. For this there must be 
added—the work to be done in a neat manner 
with small cobble stone—10 to 15 cents. per 
running foot of gutter. By a proper disposition 
of ‘‘sodgutters,” as heretofore explained, much 
of the exterior drainage can be excluded from the 
walk, thus obviating the necessity, in most cases, 
for a formal stone gutter, and protecting the 
gravel also from being swept off by heavy rains, | 
for which no other means are so efficacious, or so 
simple and objectionable in application. 

A special chapter might be written to illustrate 
the necessity of thorough drainage in connection 
with roads, walks and lawns. There is no greater 
difficulty met with in the construction and maia- - 
tenance of such works than that caused by the 
sudden and heavy rain-falls of our climate upon 
large spaces and long unbroken slopes of ground. 
The amount of damage that is annually done for 
the want of proper safeguards and precautions 
is, in many cases, greater than the cost of pre- 
paring them. The gullying of roads and grounds 
is very annoying, aside from the cost of repairs ; 
and if, after the occurrence of such a mishap, and 
all the dilapidations are made good, there is an 
apprehension that it may occur again at the next 
shower, there can be but little enjoyment to a 
proprietor of all his labours and expenditure 
The only remedy that can be suggested is in the 
treatment that has been pointed out—varying and 
adapting it, as must needs be done, in each 
particular case, to the local characteristics of the 
ground, after a careful study hag been made of 
the premises and surroundings. 


SS eee 


Eim TREES In Dry WEeATHER.—Mr. Menzies, 
the Deputy-Surveyor of Windsor Forest, gave 
evidence on Monday, before the coroner’s jury 
who inquired into the death of a young man who 
was killed on Sunday evening by a bough falling 
from one of the elm trees in the Long-walk, 
Windsor-park. Mr. Menzies stated that elm trees 
such as those in the Long-walk were the most ~ 
dangerous they had. During great heat and great 
drought, branches of elm trees were exceedingly 
liable to fall without the slightest notice or warn- 
ing, and green branches much more so than dead 
ones, even in the calmest weather. He constantly 
warned pic-nic parties sitting under elm trees in 
hot weather of the danger they ran, and that they 
would be safer under any other sort of tree. 

CHEAPSIDE AND THR POULTRY TO BE PAVED 
WiTH ASPHALTE.—The City Commissioners of 
Sewers, at their meeting on Tuesday last, 
unanimously adopted the report of the Streets 
Committee, recommending, on the advice of Mr. 
Haywood, the Engineer tothe Commissioners, that 
Cheapside and the Poultry be forthwith paved 
with the Valde Travers asphalte, as laid down in 
Threadneedle-street. The maximum cost will be 
18s. per squere yard, and ls, 6d., for repairing, 
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Punituye & Decovation. 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORNAMENT AND 
COLOUR IN THEIR APPLICATION TO HOUSE DECO- 
RATION. 


(Continued from page 42.) 


N the decoration of our bed-rooms, paper- 
hangings are almost universally used for 
the covering of the walls, and if properly 
hung, and well chosen as to colour and finish, 
may be considered as most appropriate. The 
choice of colour is not limited in quantity, 
although it is soin degree, inasmuch as dark 
or strong colours are out of place in bed- 
rooms, the chief end to be kept in view being 
cleanliness, neatness, purity of colour, and 
unobtrusiveness, neatness in pattern and 
general arrangement, light and cleanly colour- 
ing, quietness and repose of effect. 

In selecting the paper for a bed-room, care 
should be taken to avoid those spotty-patterned 
papers we have spoken against in a former 
article, as no class of papers can be more 
annoying or in worse taste than spotty pat- 
terns, especially in the bed-room. A _ bed- 
room, to be pleasant and healthy, should appear 
to be serupulously clean, as well as being really 
so in fact. The days of heavy bed-hangings 
and darkness-producing window-curtains is 
happily gone by. Beds, bed-room furniture, 
and decorations are approaching something 
like what they ought to be in order to pre- 
serve health. The wall paper should be 
coloured in tints of light warm greys, with 
pink or reddish mauve outlines to pattern ; 
light creamy drabs, with pattern in white, 
outlined with a darker shade of the same 
colour. There are some of these grey papers 
which have yellow outlines to the patterns ; 
these, when hung, have adirty look. This is 
always olijectionable, as cleanliness is an in- 
dispensable in a bed-room paper. These light- 
. tinted grey, or grey and white papers, are very 
pleasing in effect in all rooms which face the 
east or south, but when the room faces the 
wintry north the tone or tint of the 
paper should be of a warmer colour. If grey, 
the grey must have a larger portion of red in 
its composition, or else have a portion of red 
and yellow in its pattern. Good satin or 
glazed grounds wear the best, especially in 
these very light colours. The ground may be 
glazed, and the pattern dead colour, or vice 
versa. ‘The effect is good in either case. As to 
their general utility, smooth or satin papers do 
not catch or hold the dust so much as if they 
were wholly dead colours, which are neces- 
sarily rough, and what dust the satins do 
gather is much easier brushed off than it is off 
the dead colours. Another advantage they 
have over dead colours is the fact that they do 
not absorb moisture or damp so soon as dead 
colours ; the smoothness of the surface rather 
tends to throw off the moisture than to 
absorb it. Borders may be used with ad- 
vantage to the appearance of the room. As 
a matter of taste we prefer to have them 
narrow and unpretentious when placed upon 
a pattern paper. ‘They make a very ap- 
propriate and effectual finish to a bed-room. 
The ceiling may be either white, with a few 
tints of colour in the cornice, or the flat of the 
ceiling may be tinted with a colour which will 
contrast and yet harmonise with the prevail- 
ing colour of the walls. 

The woodwork of a bed-room should be 
painted in tints of colour in harmony with 
the paper, For instance, if the paper has a 
grey ground with a white pattern, edged 
With pink or reddish violet, we should paint 
the panels grey, the stiles white, and the 
mouldings cream colour; and if there is a 
narrow bead on the inner edge of the mould- 
ings next the panel, we should paint that 
pink or reddish violet ; or if there be no bead, 
we should run a line of the same colour upon 
the panel. These grey, white, and pink papers 


'northern counties. 


are very cleanly, looking and pleasant; but 
they do not fulfil the conditions requisite to 
produce harmony. We therefore put cream 
colour on the moulding of the woodwork in 
order to supply that omission. 

We object altogether to the use of imita- 
tions of woods in bed-rooms, excepting hotels 
or other such places where real hard service 
is required, Bed rooms, in towns especially, 
should be painted afresh every two or three 
years. This leads us at once to;the considera- 
tion of what is really the most important 
aspect of the question—namely the sanitary 
condition of our bed-rooms, so far as regards 
our subject. Of all the rooms we inhabit the 
bed-room should be the freest from all sus- 
picion of uncleanliness and from impure air. 
In our sleeping state we have less power to 
resist the injurious effect of foul air and 
other impurities engendered by neglect and un- 
cleanliness, Personally we have an objection 
to paperhangings, from the fact that they are 
very liable to be used as a covering for the 
accumulated dirt of years. In many houses 
one paper is put upon another, time after time, 
until there is a gathering of perhaps five or 
six, and sometimes more layers of paper, 
paste, size and dirt, forming a mass of matter 
which only requires favourable circumstances 
to become putrescent, and indamp weather, or 
when closed up for a time, they soon begin 
to get mouldy and musty smelling. The ac- 
cumulation of size, flour, paste, and the 
absorption during all these years of the foul 
gases createdin all inhabited rooms, and which 
we believe wall papers absorb and retain, all 
tend to form a mass of corruption little 
dreamt of by those who inhabit them, and 
whenever there is the slightest damp in the 
walls the flour paste begins to ferment, mould 
forms, and we know not how many or what 
kind of diseases may be originated and 


fostered by such corruption. Let us turn for a 


moment, for the sake of contrast, to some of 
our farmhouse and rural cottage bed-rooms 
in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and the 
The rooms, as a rule, are 
low enough truly, and the accommodation is 
of the rudest, but we shall find the walls and 
ceilings perhaps whitewashed with lime, beau- 
tifully clean-looking, the bits of bed hangings 
and counterpanes white as snow, and trimmed 
with a strip of blue braid, or possibly they 
may be made of the old-fashioned blue and 
white gingham or check pattern ; a strip of 
carpet at one side of the bed, or possibly 
all round it, a chair or two, and a table com- 
pletes the furniture, but how clean and 
sweet smelling and health-giving everything 
appears !—and not only appears, but is so, 
No musty fusty smells —no decaying 
matter on the walls to create disease. In 
such a room we lie down with pleasure, and 
rise refreshed. No wonder that health comes 
back to us, and with the aid of fresh air, 
regular and simple habits, and good appetite, 
we regain lost strength and energy, and go 
back again to the daily routine of city life 
like giants refreshed, to battle and toil with 
the world again—for a time. 

Now, in our town houses we reverse this 
state of things altogether. Every inch of floor 
must be covered with thick carpets, which are 
perhaps only taken up once in three months, 
and in many cases, once in twelve months; and 
when they are taken up, the amount of dust, 
dirt, &c., which gathers underneath them in 
that time is alarming from a sanitary point of 
view. When the carpet has been down fora 
length of time, the dust rises by the pressure 
and motion of walking, and thus makes the 
air we breathe impure; this will be the case 
however carefully they are brushed and swept; 
this is also one fruitful cause of bad smells, 
for wherever dust accumulates, foul smells will 
also exist. In houses where much gas is 
burnt in the lower rooms, the bed-rooms above 
are almost invariably unhealthy, as the burnt 
air ascends to the bed-rooms, vitiates the air, 
and thus injures the sleepers. We believe 
that there is no remedy for this, except every 


burner is connected by tubes or otherwise to 
a ventilating shaft, which will remove the 
burnt air and escaped gas as fast as it is pro- 
duced. And we cannot see why this may not 
be done cheaply and effectually in houses and 
shops which are built ; in houses to be built 
the matter would be simple. 


All walls which have to be papered, even if 
they are new, should be well rubbed down 
with a large piece of pumice stone, cut and 
rubbed to a flat side—this will take off all bits 
and projections, All holes, cracks, and broken 
places should then be carefully stopped with 
plaster of Paris. The smallest crevice will 
serve as a breeding-place for vermin, and no 
house is safe from them, as they are often in 
the wood when the house is built. Whether 
they get into the unsound wood when on ship- 
board, or are brought from the forests, is a 
question we cannot solve. Whenthe walis are 
well rubbed down and well dusted, they may be 
sized and papered in the usual manner, but 
care should be taken that all edges, corners, 
and laps, are well pasted down, so that there 
may be no opening for vermin to get under 
the paper. But if we are about to re-paper a 
bed-room, or, in fact, any room, the old paper 
should in all cases be stripped off, and every 
particle of the old paste washed clean off the 
walls; every hole and crevice should be stopped 
as before described. The walls should then be 
washed over with a weak mixture of carbolic 
acid and water, or other disinfectant, in 
order to destroy any remains of mould or 
fungi which may have germinated from the 
decay of the flour paste. Except this is done 
the mould is sure to appear again, and quickly, 
for there is scarcely any thing so difficult to 
eradicate if once it gets hold; but if these 
precautions were taken every time a room is 
re-papered our bed-rooms would be much 
more healthy than they now are. A great 
improvement would be made in our bed-rooms 
if the walls behind the skirting boards were 
plastered or cemented down to the flooring- 
boards, instead of their being as now unplas- 
tered, thus leaving a cavity for the accumula- 
tion of dust, and the harbouring of mice and 
other vermin, and the consequent conservation 
of bad smells. 

A very nice style of decorating a bed-room 
is to paper it with one of those self-coloured 
papers (that is, paper that has been coloured 
in the pulp)—of which there are many tints 
made. They may be had from thirty to thirty- 
six inches wide. If the room is done with one 
of these, of a suitable tint, and a neat floral 
border run round the top and bottom, the re- 
sult will be pleasing and good. These papers 
have an advantage over any other, inasmuch 
as they have no ground colour upon them, and 
thus we have less colouring matter on the 
walls than by any paper or other process. 
Bed-room walls simply coloured in distem- 
per, with an agreeable tint of colour, and 
bordered with a paper border, are also very, 
clean-looking and heilthy ; in fact, this is the 
least objectionable manner of decorating bed- 
rooms, as we get rid of the necessity of using 
flour paste, which is always a danger, and thus 
reduce the evil to a minimum. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the 
injurious effects to be apprehended from the 
use of green paperhangings. We object 
altogether to their use in bed-rooms, in the 
first place as a matter of taste, and secondly, 
because there are certain bright greens which 
will not bear a sufficient quantity of size or 
glutinous matter to be mixed with them to 
bind the colour fast to the paper; the conse- 
quence is that there is always a danger of the 
green rubbing off and getting on to the night - 
clothes, of children especially, and thus in- 
juring the system, and in dusting the walls the 
green will be brushed off the papers and lodge 
anywhere and everywhere in the room, and 
thus we may get it into our lungs, and we have 
no doubt but that in certain damp conditions 
of the weatler, or of the air of the room, the 
green may give out exhalations injurious to 
health. A strong argument in favour of this 
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view is the fact that we have known several 
working paperhangers who were always made 
ill if they had to hang one of these bright 
green papers, and we are strongly of opinion 
that if they are to be used at all they should 
always be glazed, so that the colour will not 
rub off easily. Intensely bright greens are 
decidedly dangerous, and thesafest plan, if we 
are to have green papers, is to select what are 
called made greens, of which there are all 
shades ; these, althoughnot so bright, allowofa 
sufficient quantity of size to be used with them, 
so that they will not rub off, this being in or- 
dinary cases the real point of danger. 
(To be continued.) 


 —_—_—_——$—_—2_ 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTES, 


SOUTHWARK Park.—Mr., Locke, on the 14th 
inst., asked the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to the deputa- 
tion from inhabitants of the borough of South- 
wark which had been recently received by him, 
whether he had taken any steps with a view to 
prevent the erection of buildings in Southwark 
Park.—Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen said the ques- 
tion related to a matter of some considerable 
importance. In 1864 an act was passed under 
which the Metropolitan Board of Works purchased 
60 acres of land for a park, At the time of the 
purchase they intended to sell 16 acres of land 
for building purposes to recoup themselves for 
their expenditure of £100,000. The inhabitants 
had protested against this appropriation of the 
land. They alleged that the ground to be taken 
was land required by the population of the neigh- 
bourhood, and that, looking at the peculiar forma- 
tion of the park, the severance would deteriorate 
the value of the remainder, Tho onl y step that 
he could take was to bring the matter under the 
consideration of the Home Secretary, and, if it 
was thought desirable to do so, to call the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the subject. 

Tae New REFRESHMENT-ROoMS.—Mr. Ben- 
tinck asked the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther her Majesty’s Government intended to adopt 
the plan for new refreshment-rooms which had 
been altered from the plan of Mr. Barry of 1869, 
and with any and what modifications ; and whe- 
ther it was not to the advantage of the public ser- 
vice that that altered plan, which interfered mate- 
rially with important architectural features of the 
Palace, should be prepared and executed by a 
competent architect, in accordance with the second 
report of the committee of the House of Lords.— 
Mr. Ayrton: As the question of the hon. gentle- 
man, although addressed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, relates to the business of the Office of 
Works—(hear)—I have to state that it is the 
intention, I believe, of the Secret iry of the Trea- 
sury to lay on the table of the House in a day or 
two the estimates for the special service of the 
Houses of Parliament. That estimate will em- 
brace the plans which have been submitted by the 
Office of Works for consideration to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House, and unanimously approved 
of by them, and which I trust will lead to the con- 
venience and comfort of hon. members, The hon. 
gentleman is pleased to say that the plan is 
altered from Mr. Barry’s plan. Well, the plan is 
not Mr. Barry’s, but one prepared by the officers 
of the Department of Works. The plan relates 
both to the House of Commons, and, in a small 
degree, to the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords, undoubtedly, in their first report, took 
great exception, in an architectural point of view, 
to some statements I had made. They combated 
my views at considerable length; but on reflec- 
tion they presented another report, in which they 
acquiesced in my yiews—(laughter)—and the critj- 
cal affair that arose between myself and the 
House of Lords is, therefore, at an end, (Cheers 
and laughter.) With regard to details, as I shall 
have to explain the estimate when proposed, it 
would not be right that I should now do so ; but 
I can assure the House that the plans have been 
prepared entirely to meet the convenience of the 
House, on which members will be enabled to form 
an opinion, and, perhaps, a better opinion than 
any architect, however distinguished. 

Srwacr UTILisaATioN SUPPLEMENTAL BILt, 
—This Bill was read a second time on Monday. 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The Comptrol- 
ler of the Household brought down on Tuesday, 
the following answer from her Majesty to the 
address of the house, respecting the open spaces 
on the Thames Embankment :—‘I have received 
your Address, praying me to give directions 
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that no public offices shall be erected on that por- 
tion of the Thames Embankment reseryed to the 
Crown, and which has been recovered from the 
river at the cost of the ratepayers of the metropo- 
lis. As no public offices can be erected on the 
ground in question without the vote of Parliament, 
the house has in its own hands the means of 
giving effect to the prayer of the address. My 
Government will not ask for such a vote unless it 
has reason to suppose that it would be likely to 
meet the approval of the house. In reference to 
the prayer of the address as to the use to which 
the ground in question should be applied, it is 
necessary to observe that the property was created 
by the recent Act in exchange for valuable inte- 
rests, and that such a limitation of its use does not 
appear to have been within the contemplation of 
the statute; and that if it is desired it ought to 
be imposed by an act of the Legislature or a bill 
for the purpose, which would give the opportunity 
of examining into the whole question in its pre- 
sent and prospective bearing. If such a bill is 
introduced I will give directions that the free 
discussion on it shall not be hindered by any 
formal difficulties which it is in the power of the 
Crown to remove, nor will any action be taken 
during the current year to appropriate the land in 
question, or to interfere with the decision of e 
question.” 
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DOORWAY, INTERIOR OF 8S. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 

f hee doorway from which this sketch is taken 

is situated in the beautiful screen dividing 
the nave from the choir (or ante-choir or baptis- 
try), which is somewhat like the high altar screen, 
and was probably built at the same time—about 


the 14th century. G, aK. 
Si 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF BUILDING 
SOCIETIES. 


DEPUTATION, representing 116,900 mem- 
bers of building societies, having an ag- 
gregate capital of £5,000,000 established in 
various parts of the metropolis and the country, 
waited on Monday afternoon on Mr. Bruce, the 
Home Secretary, to urge upon the Government 
the desirableness of passing the bill now before 
Parliament which proposes to deal with their 
societies this session. Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., Mr. 
J. Locke, M.P., and Mr. W. M. Torrens, M.P., 
formed part of the deputation. It was pointed 
out to the right hon. gentleman by Mr. T. Hughes, 
M.P., that, under the law as it at present existed, 
building societies suffered great inconvenience 
from being classed together, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Registrar, with co-operative, friendly, 
and other societies, with which they had no con- 
nection ; and it was with the view of remedying 
this state of the law that the deputation begged 
the Government to have the Bill referred to passed 
this session.—Mr. Stainsby referred to the un- 
certainty which at present existed as to the status 
of building societies, especially as regarded their 
borrowing powers. The position of building 
societies was just now such that unless some 
change to the law were made there was a great 
chance of their being threatened with impending 
ruin.—Mr. Bruce asked what there was at present 
to prevent the passing of the Bill being put off 
for another year ?—Several members of the de- 
putation replied that what had recently taken 
place in the House of Commons and the law 
courts had created great distrust in the public 
mind, and a panic might at any moment be 
brought about.—Mr. Bruce reminded the depu- 
tation that the objections to the Bill had been 
raised on the Opposition side of the House. he 
Government were favourable to the Bill, and he 
should have moved it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee had there been time. In reply to Mr, 
Torrens, the right hon. gentleman gaid if the 
Opposition were appeased, the Government would 
support the Bill. If there was not time to pass a 
perfect measure they would Support any feasible 
plan.—The deputation, having thanked the right 
hon. gentleman, withdrew, 

Benefit building societies are now governed 
by 6 & 7, Will. 4, c. 32, and those provisions of 
10 Geo. 4, c. 56, and 4 & 5 Will. 4,c, 40, which, 
although those Acts are repealed, are kept on 
foot for the purposes of building societies, By a 
Bill now before Parliament, it is proposed (says 
the Solicitors’ Journal) to repeal 6 & 7 Will, 4,¢, 
32, and, by implication, the provisions of the 
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other two Acts, and to substitute for them the 
provisions of the Bill; but the Bill proposes rather 
to consolidate than to alter the existing law 
relating to these societies. Some alterations are, 
however, to be made, of which the most import- 
ant are the following :—“The appeal to the 
quarter sessions in the case of the registrar 
refusing to certify all or any of the rules trans- 
mitted to him is abolished. The restriction of 
the amount of shares to £150 is abandoned. The 
rules are to state the manner in which the funds 
of societies are to be invested. The rules are to 
provide for a general statement of the funds and 
effects of the society, with an account of all 
moneys received and expended on behalf of the 
society, being prepared at least annually, and 
attested by two or more members of the society, 
or other persons appointed by the auditors, and 
countersigned by the secretary. Amalgamation 
of two societies, or the transfer of engagements 
from one society to another, is to be feasible, 
with the consent of the major part of the trustees 
and of the committees of management of both 
societies, or of the majority of the members of - 
each such society, A society is to be wound up 
voluntarily by five-sixths of the members signing 
the proposed plan of dissolution; or compulsorily 
on the petition of any member or creditor, if the 
Court shall so order. ‘The Court’ throughout 
the Act is to mean, in England, the county court 
of the district in which the society carries on 
business. Lastly, there is a clause in the Dill 
empowering societies to receive deposits or loans 
‘to be applied to the purposes of the society,’ but 
no member is to receive any interest or dividend 
by way of annual or periodical profit upon his 
share until it is paid up or realised, or until he 
withdraws from the society. This clause will set 
at rest the vexata questio—can building societies 
borrow money—certainly as regards all future 
societies, and as regards existing societies also, 
if it is held to be so far retrospective as to sweep 
them in, or is made so before the Bull becomes 
law, This clause, and the proyisions placing 
building societies under the jurisdiction of the 
county courts, are practically the most important 
innovations of the Bill.” 


ee 


COMPETITIONS, 


SWANSEA GUILDHALL.— The plans of Mr. 
C.J. Phipps, F.S.A.,of London, have been selected 
as the best by the committee of the Corporation 
of Swansea'for the enlargement of their assize 
courts, and other alterations. The plans provide 
for an outlay of about £2500, 

NEw WorkKnHOvUsE FOR CLITHEROE.—At a 
meeting of the Building Committee of the 
Clitheroe Guardians, held on the 4th inst., the 
following plans for the proposed new workhouse 
were received and examined :—‘ Utility and 
Economy,” ‘ Acorn,” “ Fiat Justitia,” “ Design 
of Freemasonry,” ‘“ Simplicity and Economy,’ 
« Faith,” and “C.,” seven in all, The committee 
made a preliminary selection of four designs, in 
the following order :—“ Utility and Economy,” 
estimated cost, £6500; “C.,” estimated cost, 
£5984 (in this plan there was a deficiency of 
infirmary accommodation, but a letter had been 
received from the architect, in which he said that 
by doing away with the porter’s lodge there 
would be accommodation for 38 more patients in 
the infirmary than at present) ; ‘Fiat Justitia,” 
estimated cost £5500; and “Simplicity and 
Economy,” estimated cost, £5500, with a con- 
tingency of £800. The Guardians (who appear 
to be unaided by professional advice in the selec- 
tion of a design) have deputed the Building 
Committee to make the final selection from one of 
the four designs mentioned. 

MARGATE JETTY.—At a special meeting con- 
vened for the purpose of considering the proposed 
extension of the jetty, the directors have come to 
the conclusion to take immediate steps for its 
enlargement and improvement, and advertise- 
ments will be forthwith issued inviting persons to 
send in plans, and offering a premium for the best 
design. 

———- o-_~— 

The Romford Burial Board is taking steps to pro- 
vide the town with a new cemetery, at an estimated 
cost of £4500. 

SHERBORNE ScHoot or ART.—An appeal ig 
to be made to the town and neighbourhood for 
the amount wanted (about £100), to enable the 
committee to open the school at once. Premises 


have been converted for the school at an expense 
of £92, 
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TOMB OF GUGLIELMO DA CASTELBARCO, VERONA. 


SKETCHED BY JAMS REDFORD, A.R.I.B.A. 1863. 


Geo Green, Lith 


Juty 22, 1870. 
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TOMB OF GUGLIELMO DA CASTEL- 
BARCO, VERONA. 


“JN fair Verona, where we lay our scene,” 

as our own Shakespeare expresses it, 
the great Italian poet Dante found a refuge ; 
it is also remarkable for the Roman amphi- 
theatre, the Campanile, and its tombs. Our 
illustration is from a sketch made by Mr. 
James Redford, A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, in 
1863, and is a view of the monument erected to 
the memory of Guglielmo da Castelbarco (ob. 
1320), who was the friend and adviser of the 
Scaligers, the Capitani del Popolo, and who 
lived in “ Verona la Degna” at the same 
time (1302) as were numbered amongst its 
inhabitants Romeo de’ Montecchi and Guilietta 
de’ Capelletti; or de Capelli, immortalised by 
Shakespeare. 


The principal material with which the tomb 
is constructed is a red tinted marble, the 
bearing shafts alone being of white marble. 
Iron ties are used to connect the capitals of 
the columns and hold the monument together, 
“the one radical and condemning defect. 
This, however, is soon forgotten when one 
feels that there is no pretence ever or any- 
where at its concealment. Notwithstanding 
this defect, one cannot help loving, and ad- 
miring them ; for there is a grace and beauty 
about the form and proportion of the Veronese 
trefoiled arch such as I have never seen, I 
think, elsewhere ; and the very flatness of the 
carving and the absence of deep moulding 
seem all adopted in order that nothing may 
interfere with the simple beauty of the outline 
of the arch.”’* 

The pyramidal roof is formed of flags only, 
cramped together, and is without vaulting. 
The sarcophagus is supported by the sculp- 
tnred representation of two couchant- lions, 
and has carved upon it armorial bearings and 
the Virgin and Child, with the individual to 
whom the tomb is erected supplicant. 


The monument is erected upon the wall, and 
over the entrance to the graveyard of the 
chapel of San Pietro Martire, formerly the 
cloisters attached to the church of S. Anatasia, 
of which Guglielmo da Castelbarco was a 
benefactor. In its remarkable position, in the 
busiest part of the town, the tomb strikes the 
stranger with a feeling of novel awe, and he 
cannot help but admire the poetic idea which 
placed the remains, apart from all contact 
with the earth and tha quiet of a graveyard, 
where his fellow townsmen would look up to 
him still in death, and be ever reminded of 
his benevolence, The situation has also proved 
a place of safety, for there that recumbent 
efigy has lain for centuries undisturbed, 
making it appear that Guglielmo da Castel- 
barco is still watching over the city in which, 
during life, he took so prominent a part. 
Under its shadow, generations have played as 
children, learned as youths, bartered as men, 
and gone tottering down to the grave ; various 
exciting scenes have been enacted, and Verona 
itself has been lost and won many times. 


—_—_——SS 


OLD PRIORIES. 
Se 


ESSEBOURNE PRIORY. 


oa Priory, stated to have been held by 
Benedictine nuns, is in an obituary roll of 
Durham called the Augustinian order, and is 
of the highest interest, as similar remains are 
extremely rare, Essebourne is about a mile 
distant from Midhurst. ‘The remains are con- 
siderable, as will be seen by the accompanying 
plan. Is there no Wiltshire antiquary who 
will give us one of Lacock Abbey, which Mr, 
Bowles could not explain ? 


The refectory, on the south side of the 
cloister garth, is now a barn, and in a miserable 
state of confusion. On the south side three 


* “Brick and MarblejArchitecture in Italy.” G.E. 
STREET, F.R.L.B.A, 1855. . 
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out of a range of four upper windows remain, 
over deeply-recessed square-headed windows ; 
the south wall retains a large window-case 
entirely blocked up; in the north wall is a 
large pointed arch, with rich ornamentation, 
which formed the principal entrance on the 
south-west; and a large round-headed arch 
possibly formed the covering for the lavatory. 
The site of the kitchen only is-preserved. In 
the west wall of the dormitory four pointed 
arches, with good mouldings, probably formed 
carols. A door in the north wall of the cloisters 
admits the visitor into a small open court, at 
the end of which is the chapter-house, which 
has three lancets under a comprising arch in 
the east wall, and a noble pointed arch of 
large dimensions on the west. <A fewcorbels 
are fixed against the south wall of the chancel. 
Probably they carried a gallery, which must 
have been built in accordance with the follow- 
ing order:—In 1521 the Prioress, Joanna 
Sackville, was required to repair the cloisters 
and houses and to make “‘ closure windows ” 
(clausuras fenestras) in the church, on the 
east side between the chapel of the priory and 
the church.” They had their own chaplain. 
In 1529, Sir David Owen required a “new 
stage choir to be built over the old choir, under 
suchform as the nuns may come from their 
dortor in the Great Chamber, and from thence 
into the choir, and nobody to see them; the 
said choir to be of timber, and the old choir 
to be taken away, and belfry ; andit is to be 
used as parcel of the church, with a partition 
to be made, so that none may come out of the 
church to the high altar in the chancel of the 
said priory.” At the west end of the court 
a door admits into the nuns’ choir ; and in the 
upper part of its south wall are four Late 
Perpendicular lights, which opened into Owen’s 
upper choir, which formed a sort of double 
chapel similar to those mentioned in my 
“Sacred Archeology.” A single Early English 
pillar, with a scolloped eapital, with a half 
pillar and arch, divide the chapel from the 
church, and the intervening space was filled 
with a grille or carol, lattice work, called by 
the bishop, in his injunction, ‘closure win- 
dows’’; thus secluding the nuns from sight of 
the congregation. 


At the east end of the chancel over the 
altar are three lancets, with a small round. 
Probably the west wall was similarly arranged, 
as the round remains over a three-light Per- 
pendicular window. The north east window 
is a large lancet; near it is a cinquefoiled 
arch, probably that of the founder, Sir John 
Bohun, but now occupied by an efligy of Sir 
David Owen, of the Tudor period. ‘There is 
a north porch. 


There are no remains of the base court 
or gate-house. 
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HARDHAM PRIORY OF AUSTIN CANONS, 


d aps Priory is about a mile from Pulborough, 
and now forms a part of Mr. Challen’s 
farm buildings. The remains include the 
cellarage of the refectory and the chapter- 
house, which retains three pointed windows at 
the east end, a north-east and south-east 
window, and the west front, consisting of three 
arches of equal height, having dog-tooth 
mouldings ; formerly a small cruciform orna- 
ment pierced their heads. The guide-books 
speak slightingly of these ruins, but they are 
nevertheless well worthy of a visit by the 
antiquary and artist. 


NEWARK OR ALDEBURY, 


HE ruins of this Priory are situated at 
a distance of about two miles from 
Woking, close to the banks of a small stream. 
A little further to the south, on another branch 
of the river, is the old Priory Mill. The 
Priory was founded, it is believed, in the time 
of Richard I. The site was given to that 
sacrilegious glutton, Sir Anthony Browne. 
The remains include the presbytery, choir, 
south wing of the transept, part of the south 
nave, aisle, portions of a north chapel, and the 
south wall of the slype, forming one side of 
the chapter house. 

The eastern limb hada groined vaulting, 
and (we may add with every probability) so 
had the central space over the crossing, which 
forms the most remarkable feature in the 
building. The choir was arranged in it, and 
completely shut off by walls from either wing 
of the transept, but in order to obviate the 
gloom and bareness produced by such an ar- 
rangement they pierced there solid screens 
above the level of the stall work, with two 
large Pointed windows on each side. From 
the entrance of the crossing to the extreme 
east end measures about 84ft., and as the in- 
ternal width is only 20ft., and the vaulting 
was lofty, an effect of extraordinary height 
must have have been produced. 

In Buck’s view (ii. 282), the west 
gable wall, and part of the east wall of the 
refectory on the south side of the cloister 
garth, a considerable portion of the chapter 
house walls, and the eastern doorway of the 
slype, are delineated, together with the weather 
moulding of the dormitory gable, and a window 
below it. The south choir aisle was completely 
separated from the sacristy, and vaulted. 

The choir aisles were 14ft. wide, and two 
low doors opened into them on either side; 
above these were tall pointed windows, very 
deeply splayed at the base, where the pitch of 
the aisle roof abutted against them. A sacristy 
on the south and on the north a chapel ap- 
proached by its own door in the west wall, ad- 
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joined each aisle, and was accessible from the 
transept. The single window cn each side of 
the presbytery is of its natural dimensions. 
The south wing of the transept is perfect on 
the east and west sides, there are three perfect 
windows in the clerestory ; the south-east win- 
dow has a curious sub-window inserted in the 
lower part, which lighted the sacristy roof. 
The gable has alarge pointed window, and the 
bare wall beneath shows that lofty buildings 
—no doubt the dormitory—abutted upon it. 

The fragment of the nave is of great in- 
iterest; over a pointed door opening into a 
narrow aisle, 9ft. wide, is a very large window 
in the position of atriforium, and above it are 
the jambs of a clerestory light. The weather 
mouldings show the pitches of the various 
lean-to roofs. 

There is but an insignificant amount of 
ashlar left. The walls have been completely 
peeled, and deep fissures show that rapid decay 
has set in, so that large falls may shortly be 
expected even in the wreck of this once 
beautiful building. 

On the north side flows a little river, and at 
some distance is the Canon’s Mill on the south, 
standing upon a stream abounding in trout and 
pike. 

Mackenzig C. E. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
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ADULTERATZION OF PAINTS. 
By Proressorn HENRY E. Coton. 


T has been said that this is an age of adultera- 
tion. This may or may not the true. When 
prices are high those articles whose nature permits 
the frauds will be adulterated, but there is a 
point in the decrease of prices where adulteration 
cannot be done with profit, taking into view, first, 
the cost of the article of adulteration ; second, the 
deterioration in the article adulterated; and the 
at least constructive damage to the adulterator if 
detected. 

Almost the only adulteration of paints is sul- 
phate of baryta, commonly called barytes. The 
oxide of zinc is frequently put into white lead, 
but it is questionable whether it is not an im- 
provement rather than an injury. The commer- 
cial article, “ barytes,” is a sulphate of the alkali 
baryta, which has as a base the metal barium, It 
is insoluble in water and the weak acids, and but 
sparingly soluble in the most concentrated acids. 
lis specific gravity isabout 4°84, being the heaviest 
known mineral, hence its common name among 
miners is heavy spar. 

It is chiefly produced in the State that gave us 
the wooden nutmeg, and goes by the cant name 
of “ Connecticut Lead.” Itis abundant in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Missouri, Georgia, and 
New Jersey. The best article now produced comes 
from Missouri. It usually accompanies lead ore; 
varies in colour from a milky to a clear white, 
and can easily be told by its great weight and 
erystaline structure. Jis value depends upon its 
freedom from specks of iron, copper, or lead ore. 

To prepare it for market the ore is cracked into 
pieces about the size of buck shot. These are 
then agitated in dilute sulphuric acid to dissolve 

_ the copper and iron, then washed with water, again 
treated with acid, then washed repeatedly with 
water, dried, and ground perfectly fine, after 
which it passes through a number of bolting cloths 
and isready for market. Lead specks are more 
difficult of extraction. If not very numerous no 
effort is made to take them out, but if desirable 
to do so, the cracked ore is trested with strong 
hydrochloric acid, and sometimes with lime. 
Some manufacturers do what is called “ floating,”’ 
that is, after grinding the rock to flour dust it is 
run through a series of vats, water passing through 
them, and constant agitation being carried on. 
The lighter impurities pass off, and nearly per- 
fectly pure sulphate of baryta precipitates. The 
impurities of the ore other than above mentioned 
are silica, carbonate of lime, and soinetimes a 
little sulphate of strontia. The article differs 
very much in colour and fineness as put on the 
market ; that from St. Louis has, just now, the 
highest reputation, it is infact less crystalline in 
structure than any other—partaking somewhat 
of the fibrous nature of strontia, 

The present product is about 20,000 tons per 
annum, but itis estimated that in 1865-6 fully 
40,000 tons were imported into and prodaced in 
the United States. At that time the price per ton 


There is just now coming into practice another 
species of adulteration which for worthlessness 
bids fair to eclipse the baryta paints. This is the 
use of water instead of the full quantity of oil or 
spirits of turpentine. A paint is valuable and dur- 
able just asit has the proper quantity of pure oil in 
it. This new adalteration is thus accomplished The 
soluble salts of the metal and alkalies dissolyed 
in water and mixed with oil forms asort of soap, 
add to this a pigment and it will mix and be held 
in solution. Small quantities of spirits of turpen- 
tine or benzine are added. To such an extent can 
this be carried that in some of the paint sold 
“ Mixed ready for use,” fully one-half is water. 
Their worthlessness for work exposed to the 
weather is evident. There are paints thus sold, 
however, which are properly mixed. 


ran as high as 90 dols., now it is 35 and 40 dols. 
The imported article comes from Nova Scotia, 
Germany,and England. The profits of its pro- 
duction and manufacture have been very large ; 
but it is doubtful if it can be produced with profit 
for much less than 80 dols. per ton. 

We have been thus implicit with this article 
because of its whole product fully four-fifths enter 
into the adulteration of paints. Its other uses are 
for the adulteration of other articles, even medi- 
cines. We believe its only good use is as a sub- 
stitute for white lead in enamelling paper collars. 
As an adulteration of paints it adds to the weight 
and injures the quality. The paints containing it 
are better than whitewash just in the proportion 
that they have a larger percentage of lead or zinc 
in them. Some are the merest shams, others have 
75 and 80 per cent, of lead and zinc, and are pro- 
portionably valuable. Some of the latter have 
attained great reputation, especially when ground 
in a peculiarly refined oil, which contains some 
of the acids used in its refining. No person need 
be fooled by an adulterated paint. If he buys it, 
it issimply his own fault. If he desires cheap- 
ness more than durability and purity, he gets it. 
Every one knows when he buys a coat below the 
cost of the wool in it, and the labour on it that 
he is getting shoddy. Metal lead, for instance, is 
8 cents per pound (gold); white lead, then, would 
likely be about 12 cents per pound (currency), 
ground in oil. Hence, if a man buys a paint at 
8 cents, he should have sense enough to kn w he 
does not get a pure white lead. It is further the 
custom of manufacturers never to put their names 
with the words *‘ Warranted Pure,” on adulterated 


{Notwithstanding our correspondent’s criticism, 
we insist that very good results may be obtained 
by proceeding a3 we directed in the article to 
which he refers. Heseems to haye overlooked 
the subsequent washing with alcohol, after the 
spirits of turpentine have been used to remove the 
bulk of the oil. Alcohol dissolves both linseed 
oil and turpentine, and by its use the solid sub- 
stances contained in the mixture may be rendered 
sufficiently clear for subsequent treatment, if the 
oil is pure linseed, as we can vouch from experi- 
ence. If the linseed oil used is adulterated with 
fish oil, rape-seed or cotton-seed oil, other solvents 
must, of course, be used. In that case ether or 
the solvents he names are better. The bisulphide — 
of carbon, or ether, is not, however, available to 
painters generally. Benzine and gasoline are, 


brands. 
never both together. Besides, no respectable firm 


ever sells a customer an adulterated paint if he 


asks for the pure and is willing to pay its price. 


HOW CAN THE ADULTERATION BE DETECTED? 


In a late statement of how to analyse white 
lead in oil, published in the Scientifie American, 
it was recommended to dissolve out the oil with 
spirits of turpentine, This is next to an impossi- 
bility, as that article is not sufficiently volatile, 
has itself somewhat of an oily nature, and some 
of the particles of the pigment will remain coated 
with oil, and not dissolve in the after process, 
hence creating an idea of impurity when the paint 
may be actually pure. Our experience has been 
large, and we prefer bisulphide of carbon to all 
other solveuts of oil. It evaporates freely, takes 
less of it to do the work, and leaves the pigment 
cleaner ; nearly as good is high gravity gusoline, 
say 80°. It is our custom to agitate the paint in 
the liquid, allow it to settle, and draw off. Place 
the pigment on a funnel, filter, and triturate again 
and again with the solvent. Then dry the pig 
ment on a sand bath, wash with water and re- 
dry. Any one can easily tell from its look and 
feel if he has extracted all the oil. Perfect dry- 
ness and perfect freedom from oil is absolutely 
necessary, Dissolvethe dry pigment thus obtained 
in dilute nitric acid. Strong nitric acid will not 
dissolve white lead; it must be diluted with four 
or five times its volume in water, perhaps more. 
The operation is accompanied with the evolution 
of carbonic acid gas. If all is dissolved it is pure 
lead or zinc—either oxides orcarbonates. If there 
is residuum after repeated trials, with more or 
less dilute acid, it shows presence of an adultera 
tion—most likely barytes, perhaps sulphate of 
lead. Take this and boil in hydrochloric acid; if 
it dissolves itis not barytes, If dissolved, pour 
into the solution a little hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonium ;a black precipitatefshows that yon 
have sulphate of lead, If there is no precipitate, 
put in a little dissolved oxalic acid; a white pre- 
cipitate shows lime. The sulphate of lead is 
seldom or never used ag an adulterant in this 
country, the sulphate of lime never in paint, For 
zine, pour into the nitric acid solution sulphuric 
acid, the lead will precipitate as snlphate; then 
into the liquid pour a little hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonium; a white precipitate will show zine. 
There is, however, in the market a pigment con- 
taining a sulphate of lead, not crystalline in 
structure, and perfectly soluble in dilute acids, 
It is made by sublimation. 

Whiting and terra alba are seldom or never 
used as adulterants for any white paint, They 
are too light, and turn dark in oil. Some colours, 
however, have terra alba as a base. The process 
indicated, if conducted with care, will give a per- 
fect result. 


be done with spirits of turpentine. 


The latter or the former may be on, but 


The main point is to get the oil out 
entirely; and with all due respect we assure our 
friends of the Scientific American that it cannot 


however, good solvents, and may be advanta- 
geously substituted for the turpentine, Turpentine 
and alcohol are, however, to be found in all 
painters’ shops. Ifthe alcohol be heated to boil- 
ing, it will be more effective than when used cold, 
and less will be required.—Eds, of Scientific 
American. | 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—The annual meeting of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society will be beld at Wincanton, 
under the presidency of Sir William Medlycott, 
on the 23rd of August and two following days. 


Kent ARCHZOLOGICAL SocreTy.—-A tempo- 
rary museum of antiquities and objects illustra- 
tive of the archeology of the neighbourhood of 
Sittingbourne will be formed for the Congress of 
the Kent Archeological Society, which will take 
place in that town on the 3rd and 4th of August. 
Any person possessing such articles will oblige 
by sending them to Dr. Grayling, who has con- 
sented to undertake the arrangement of the 
museum, onor before the 2nd of August, 

CHARLES DICKENS AN ARCH MOLOGIST.—At 
the time when “ Pickwick’? appeared, says a 
contemporary, antiquarian pursuits were despised 
by the general public, and the famous excursion 
to Cobham, where the inscribed stone was dis- 
covered, was written to ridicule them. Five and ~ 
twenty years after, however, archeology found 
itself raised into the dignity of a science, and 
numbering among its votaries no less a person 
than the author of ‘‘ Pickwick” himself. And at 
Cobham, too! This was in the year 1864, when 
the Archeological Institute met at Rochester. 


Dickens was on the committee, and an excursion, 


we fin!, was organised to Cobham. Whether 


another stone with Birt Stumps + His MARK, 


was discovered on that occasion we do not know, 


but it must have been very agreeable to the ladies 


and gentlemen present to have among them, 
whilst one of the party was deciphering a puz- 


zling inscription, the author of the burlesque 
description of a scene which could not fail to re- 


call to all who had read “ Pickwick” that then 


before them. 
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INFLAMMABILITY OF Rorren WooD Dust.— 
Dry wood dust blown into a candle gives a clearer 
and more intense flame than resin, and the wick 
becomes covered with a resinous crust, so that the 
burning of the candle is greatly retarded. As 
this kind of dust when coming in contact with a 
candle takes fire, it is unsafe to conduct manu- 
factures in which it plays a part at night, when a 
light is required, and it is equally dangerous to 
strike a match. It appears that an accident oc- 
curred ina factory in Silesia where wood dust 
was employed, by which five workmen were fatally 
injured. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BioxwortH.—Bloxworth Church, Dorset- 
shire, was re-opened on the 7th inst., the chancel 
having been entirely rebuilt at the expense of the 
rector, the Rey. O. P. Cambridge. The church, 
which is dedicated to 8. Andrew, is of very great 
age. Originally a small Norman structure, it was 
enlarged and restored in the Early English period, 
and subsequently restored in Decorated times. 
The chancel has been restored in a substantial 
manner in its original Karly Decoraed style. The 
exterior of the walls is of flint and stonework, the 
doorways and windows being of Doulting stone. 
The roof is open-timbered, having curved ribs 
springing from carved stone corbels; the ceiling 
is divided into panels by ribs, with carved bosses 
at the intersections, those over the sacrarium en- 
riched by gilding and colour, and a quatrefoil 
ornament completing the cornice at the spring of 
the roof. On either side, dividing the nave and 
chancel, is an archway of Bath stone, of great 
depth and boldness, and having on each side a 
column of polished Irish marble, crowned with a 
carved stone capital. Tho eastern wall under the 
window sill is faced with Maw’s encaustic tiles in 
a rich pattern. The east window is filled with 
stained glass by Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. 
Mr. George Evans, of Wimborne, gave his ser- 
Vices gratuitously as architect, Mr. A. Green, of 
Blandford, being the builder. 

BUILDING AND ENLARGING oF CHURCHES 
AND CHAPELS.—The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Re- 
pairing of Churches and Chapels, held its last 
meeting for the present session and until Novem- 
ber, on Monday, at the Society’s House, No. 7, 
Whitehall, S.W. Grants of money were made in 
aid of the following objects :—Building new 
churches at Bishopwearmouth, S. Peter, Durham; 
Deptford, 8. Luke, Kent ; Haggerston, S. Stephen, 
Middlesex ; New Osney, in the parish of S. Tho- 
mas, Oxford; Tyndall’s Park, S. Mary, near 
Clifton; Wyke, near Winchester. Rebuilding the 
churches at Builth, Brecon ; Burton-Pedwardine, 
near Sleaford, Lincoln; Coleford, Gloucester ; 
Haslemere, Surrey ; Llanychaer, near Fishguard, 
Cardigan; Neentov, near Bridgnorth, Salop ; 
Northam, Christ Church, in the parish of South- 
ampton, and Uzmaston, near Haverfordwest ; 
Enlarging or otherwise increasing the accommoda- 
tion in the churches at Bosbury, near Ledbury, 
Hereford; Burford, Oxon; Chillingden, uear 
Wingham, Kent; Cold Waltham, near Petworth, 
Sussex ; Coningsby, near Boston, Lincoln: 
Frampton-on-Severn, near Stonehouse, Glouces- 
ter; Govilon, Christ Church, in the parish of 
Llanwenarth, near Abergavenny ; Gunwalloe, 
near Helston, Cornwall; Holbeach, Lincoln ; 
Litlington, near Royston, Cambridge ; Llanarth, 
near new Quay, Cardigan ; Stoke S. Mary, near 
Ipswich ; Mottram-in-Longdendale, near Man. 
chester; S. George’s-in-the-East, London; Tis- 
bury, Wilts; Watney-street, Christ Church, S. 
George’s-in-the-East, London ; and Widecombe, 
near Ashburton, Devon. Under very urgent cir- 
cumstances, the grant formerly made towards re- 
seating and restoring the church at Castlebigh, 
near Fishguard, Pembroke, was increased. The 
Society likewise accepted the trust of sums of 

“money as repair funds for the churches at Llan- 
saintfraed,*near Conway, Denbigh; Westnewtown, 
S. Matthew’s, Cumberland ; Huddersfield, S. An- 
drew’s ; and Christ Church, Kensington, Liver- 
pool, At this meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved that, in the future consideration of grants 
to be made towards the building or restoration of 
churches, the accommodation which may be provi- 
ded on chairs shall not be excluded from the 
claim. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—The trustees for the 
erection of a new Wesleyan chapel, Burton-on- 
Trent, have placed the work in the hands of Mr. 
George Lilley, contractor, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
the amount of the contract being £3365. The 
site for the new chapel is in Station street. The 
building is designed to accommodate 990 persons, 
and will be a Gothic building of brick, with stone 
dressings, having a tower and spire 120ft. high. 
Mr. E. Holmes, of Birmingham, who has recently 
completed two churches in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and also the new Burton-on-Trent Dis- 
pensary, is the architect employed. 


Cunist CHurRcH, SourH HAcknry. — The 
foundation stone of this church will be laid on 


the 6th proximo, by Lord George Hamilton, M.P. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Axford 
and Whillier, at £4875, Mr, Wigginton being 
the architect. 

CuurcH oF §, Luks, EVELYN STREET, DEPr- 
FORD.—The foundation stone of a new church, to 
be dedicated to 8. Luke, was laid on Tuesday, the 
19th inst., by William John Evelyn, Esq., of Wot- 
ton House, Surrey, in the presence of the Bishop 
of Rochester, the clergy of the diocese, and a 
large concourse of spectators. The church is now 
being erected on a site which was given free of all 
charge, by Mr. Evelyn. It will accomodate 1010 
persons seated on the ground floor; there are no 
galleries. The work has been taken by Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, of Islington, for £5287. The 
architect is Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, Notting- 
ham-place, London, It will consist of nave and 
aisles, chancel, and chancel aisles, with a tower at 
the junction of nave and chancel. The materials 
used are Kentish rag stone with Bath stone dress- 
ings to doors and windows, &c., but not to the 
quoins, which are to be chisel-drafted. The 
walling is brought up at intervals to horizontal 
courses of long stones, and the colour is relieved 
by red tile bands laid as headers to break joint, 3 
courses to each band, on top of the stretching 
courses of the rag stone. The style is 13th cen- 
tury Gothic, simply treated. , 

CLEATOR Moor.—The foundation stone of a 
new church at Cleator Moor, Cumberland, was 
laid on Monday last. The style of the edifice is 
Gothic, and sittings are to be provided for 600 
persons. The church comprises a substantial 
tower about 30ft. square, nave, aisles, and chan- 
cel with aisles, that on one side being designed 
for an organ chamber,. and the other ar- 
ranged for a yestry. The total length of the 
church ig about 130ft., and its width about 
60ft. The character and scenery of the dis- 
trict required rather a simple and massive than 
an elaborately-decorated building, and this the 
architects have aimed at, and have produced 
their effect by good substantial work, thick 
walls, and simple mouldings, The external 
walls are full 3ft. to 3ft. Gins. in thickness, 
while those of the arcale and clerestory are 
4ft. thick, The maia feature in the building 
is that all the roof is groined in brick. This 
is said to be the only instance of such treat- 
ment in modern church-building in the North 
of England. The whole of the interior of the 
building is lined with brick. The chancel is 
quadripartite, with moulded stone ribs. The 
nave is spanned by a single pointed arch, the 
arches of the clerestory windows being groined 
horizontally into it. The aisles are subdivided 
into bays by ribs of brickwork springing from 
stone corbels, whilst the tower, which is to be 
used aS a baptistry, is again of quadripartite 
groining, with stone ribs. Adjoining the 
church will be an unpretentious but commo- 
dious parsonage. The total cost, exclusive of 
site, will be about £5000. Messrs. Cory and 
Ferguson, of Carlisle, are the architects, and Mr. 
Hilbeck, of Cleator Moor, is the contractor. 

Moutton.—The Baptist chapel in this place, 
rendered interesting and noteworthy by the asso- 
ciation with it of Dr. Carey, the celebrated Orien- 
tal linguist and missionary to India, was re- 
opened, after enlargement and restoration, on 
Thursday week. The chapel is a plain quadran- 
gular structure, capable of seating about 300 
persons, The building is. of native stone, with 
brick dressings for the windows, the frames of 
which are of iron with circular head, and grained 
to represent oak. A porch at the south end, also 
of stone faced with brick, and having a sandstone 
coping, forms the chief entrance. The expense of 
tho enlargement and restoration at Moulton was 
£300. Mr. Blunt, builder, of Pitsford, executed 
the work. 

S. BARNABAS, GROVE-ROAD, BETHNAL-GREEN. 
—This church, which was consecrated on the 
2nd inst., consists of nave (56ft. high to the ridge), 
north and south aisles, and chancel, with organ 
chamber and vestry on the north side and spacious 
baptistry on the south ; but the orientation is not 
strictly correct, the site not permitting it. There 
is an entrance at the west end of the north aisle, 
but the principal one is under the tower, which 
stands out from the church at the south-west 
angle, and, with the spire, forms a prominent 
object at the junction of Esmond and Grove 
roads. The style is Middle Pointed Gothic, 
freely treated, and the materials brick and stone, 
the interior being rather elaborately decorated 
with coloured bricks. ‘he font is very handsome, 
and the fittings good. Thechureh which seats 


about 900, and cost under £4000, was built from 
a design by Mr. W. Wigginton, F.R.I.B.A., ar- 
chitect. 

SARUSFIELD.—The church of 8S. Mary, Sarus- 
field, Hereford, was re-opened after restoration on 
Thursday week. The fabric consists of nave and 
south aisle, chancel, sacristy, west tower, and 
south porch, Previous to the restoration there 
was no sacristy, that and the actual chancel being 
all one, making an ill-proportioned and inconve- 
nient arrangement. The roofs, walls, and other 
features were plastered up and admirably white- 
washed, in the usual style of the Churchwarden 
age. The work of restoration has been to remove 
the modern lath and plaster flat ceilings and 
whitewash, &c., throughout; to rake out and 
point the stone work ; and to take down and re- 
build the shattered south wall of the sacristy. 
The work has been substantially executed by Mr. 
John Walker, builder, of Hereford, in accordance 
with the drawings and specifications prepared by 
and under the supervision of Mr. George Cowley 
Haddon, architect, of Hereford and Great Mal- 
vern. 

STEPNEY.—The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have iastructed their architect, Mr. Ewan Chris- 
tian, to prepare plans immediately for the new 
church of 8. Benet, Stepney. The site is in the 
Mile-end-road, between the almshouses of Ban- 
croft’s Hospital and the Jewish burial-ground. 
The church is to be erected and endowed out of 
the funds arising from the sale of the site and 
fabric of the church of S. Benet, Gracechurch- 
street, at the corner of Fenchurch-street, which 
was pulled down two or three years ago to widen 
the thoroughfare. 

YARMOUTH.—On Tuesday week the new Con- 
gregational chapel in Gaol-street, Yarmouth, was 
formally opened. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, and sittings are provided for 700 persons. 
The chapel consists of transept and nave. ‘There 
are no side galleries, but the roofs over the side 
aisles are much lower than that covering the cen- 
tral portion of the building. The cost has been 
about £3500. 

YOULGREAVE.—The parish church of Youl- 
greave, Derbyshire, was re-opened on Wednesday 
week, after restoration under the direction of Mr. 
Norman Shaw, F.S.A., of London. The church 
consists of a massive tower at the west end, anave 
with clerestory, north and south side aisles, and a 
chancel. The tower is Perpendicular, and it and 
the roof of the church appear to be of about Henry 
VIL.’s time, but the other parts of the church are 
considerably earlier in date. The south aisle ig 
Norman, whilst the north aisle and the main part 
of the church are Harly English. At the east end 
of the south aisle a part of the bottom of the wall 
is of rude unsquared stones, rounded in form, and 
tradition points to this as having formed part of a 
previous Saxon church. In the restoration, all the 
decayed rafters in the nave and aisle roofs have 
been replaced, and the chancel roof has been 
almost entirely renewed; and this roof has also 
been raised, for, before the restoration, it was Gin. 
below the top of chancel arch. A new five-light 
Perpendicular window has been placed in the 
east end, and the floor of the chancel paved with 
Minton’s tiles, A new reredos of alabaster, with 
columns and capitals of dark-coloured marble, 
has also been provided. There was an old oak 
rood-screen between the nave and chancel, and it 
is hoped that it may be so far restored as to be 
replaced. The old seats in the nave have been 
restored, and additional ones of the same pattern 
constructed, All the walls have been cleared of 
the accumulated whitewash of ages. <A peal of 
eight bells, by Mears and Stainbank, has been 
hung in the tower. The work of restoration has 
been carried out by Messrs. Pearson Bros., of 
Leeds, and the hot-air apparatus is by Haden, of 
Trowbridge. The chancel, which has been 
restored at the sole charge of the Duke of Deyon- 
shire, has cost about 1100/.,and the general work 
will amount to about 30007 more. Mr. Norman 
Shaw, the architect, has scrupulously preserved or 
restored all the characteristic features of the 
church. 

BUILDINGS. 


CLERKENWELL.—At a meeting of the Middle- 
sex magistrates last week, a report was brought 
up from the visiting justices of the House of 
Detention, Clerkenwell, with respect to the pro- 
posal to enlarge the building. The report (which 
was adopted) stated that since the 24th of 
February last, when the court determined that an 
enlargement was necessary, and directed the clerk 
of the peace to serve the necessary notices for the 
acquisition of the lands and houses required for 


the purpose, and to submit plans to the Secretary 
of State for approval, every exertion has been 
made to carry out the wishes of the court. After 
the approval of the Home Secretary had been 
obtained for the plans, working drawings and 
specifications were prepared, and tenders for the 
erection of the additional buildings had been pro- 
cured. The visiting justices now accepted the 
tender of Mr. W. Henshaw for performing the 
work, at a cost of £10,685, which was the lowest 
of ten tenders obtained from different firms, vary- 
ing from £13,250, down to the amount mentioned 
in the proposal which had been accepted. The 
total outlay which would be necessary was 
£44,660, which was made up of £30,970 for land, 
£10,685 for building, and £3000 for architect’s 
commission, legal, and other expenses. 

LAMBETH.—A preliminary prospectus has been 
issued of a proposed new company, under the 
title of the Roval Victoria Palace Company, with 
a capitalof £50,000, having for its object the pur- 
chase of the lease, properties, &c., of the well- 
known Victoria Theatre, in the Waterloo-road, 
and converting it into a large music hall. The 
cost of the necessary alterations and decorations 
is said to be estimated by “an experienced archi- 
tect’’ at £10,000. 

New THEATRE, DuBLIN.—The Lord Lieute- 
nant having granted a patent for the erection of a 
new theatre at the top of Grafton-street, Dublin, 
the promoters have commissioned Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F.S A., of London, t» prepare plans. 

St. GrorGr’s-IN-THE-East.—The foundation 
stone of a new infirmary for the poor of St. 
George’s-in-the-East was jaid on Tuesday week 
by Mr. Fraser, Chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians. The new building is to be erected on the 
site of anumber of small houses adjacent to the 
workhouse, on the side nearest the river, and is 
intended to accommodate 800 of the sick poor of 
the parish. Mr. A. Wilson is the architect, and 
Mr, Ennor, of §. George’s-in-the-East, is the 
builder. The cost will be £27,500. 

SUNDERLAND.—Extensive new ironworks on 
the Hylton Castle estate were commenced eight 
weeks since, and are now assuming a tangible 
shape. A tall chimney-stack, which is to reach 
the ultimate heighc of 200ft., is rearing its form 
on the river bank, just below the Dene farm- 
house. Occupying an extensive area around the 
stack are masses of solid masonry, of brick and 
coucrete, to form beds for the ponderous ma- 
chinery which will be employed in the new works, 
and nearer the river bricks are being manufac- 
tured from a bed of clay. The cost of the new 
works and plant, when completed, will be about 
£100,000, and it is probab'e that ultimately em- 
ployment will be afforded 1800 ironworkers. 
This will involve the settlement of a large popu- 
lation, and the creation of a new town round the 
works, Already, in a fleld to the west, a com- 
mencement has been made with houses for the 
manager aud foreman, and seventy workmen’s 
cottages. 

THs MOBERLY LIBRARY AT WINCHESTER.— 
The School Library, which has been built by sub- 
seription among Wykehamists as a memorial of 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s Head-Mustership, is 
now nearly completed, aud the ceremony is fixed 
sor the afternoon of Domum Day, Tuesday, July 
26, when the Bishop of Salisbury, Sir William 
Erie, the chairman, and other members of the 
committee, are expected to be present ; and it is 
hoped there may be a large gathering of the 
Wykehamists. The new Moberly Library is a 
handsome room, 86ft. long, 21ft. wide, with deep 
bay windows, and 23ft. high, and will be a great 
addition to the school buildings. Mr. Butterfield 
is the architect. 


———_——_—e—__ -———_— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
si aa 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents, The Hditor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, asthere are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence.] 


—<p>_—— 

Recrtvep.—C. R.—S. H.—C. B. A.—M. C. and Co.—A. 

R. and Co.—T. G.—t. C. M.--J. T. W.—J: M.—T. N.—Rev 
H, H.—J. M.—W. R. T.—T. B. H.—W. H.—W. ands. 


—_——f>__—_ 
M. Carpentire (Beoeiceil).—All the numbers have been 
forwarded. We are gratified by the receipt of your kind 
letter, and should be very glad indeed to hear from you on 
the subjects you name, The writer of the articles on the 
Exhibition of 1867 is gratified by your approval of his criti- 
cisms. All designs you may send will be carefully examined, 
and returned if not used. 
J. LANGHAM.—In all probability. 
B. J. ‘'.—The Sketch Book will consist of about 50 plates. 
W. J. C.—It will all depend on the character of the draw- 
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Correspondence, 
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PATENT VICTORIA STONE, 
(To the Editor of THE BurnpIne NEws.) 


Srr,—Be good enough to allow us a very short 
space in answer to Mr. Trickett. 1. As Mr. 
Trickett says he did not make the prophecy in 
question, we presume there was some mistake in 
the matter ; but we had no reason to doubt our 
information. 2. Our stone is made to suit 
specially the various purposes for which it is 
required ; our pavement with a view to hardness ; 
lintels, girders, &c¢., with a view to transverse 
strength. Our challenge was to compare flag- 
ging in hardness, and a beam in transverse 
strength. ; 

If Mr. Tricket' prefers a landing to a beam, 
let him name the size. We only stipulate that 
our landing shall be allowed six months for 
seasoning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE MANAGER, Victoria Stone Co, 


BUILDERS MAKING PLANS. 


Srr,—Your correspondent (“ An Old Sub- 
scriber”) would not be so much surprised at 
builders preferring to work from their own pians 
to working for some architects if he had a little 
experievce as a builder. There are architects 
who abstract as much money as they can from 
the builders, besides harassing them in all manner 
of ways; and I have many times heard builders 
tell with impunity how they can buy certificates 
after their work has been condemned. If builders 
are expected to be honest and honourable, archi- 
tects should be honest and honourable too, There 
are many architects who cannot get builders to 
have anything to do with them; and there are 
many first-class architects (and honest) who can 
command the most respectable builders. The 
risk and responsibility of builders on contract 
work are so great that the sympathy of the archi- 
tects should be with them instead of against, as 
it often is when their work is honest and good. 
Of course no archi'ectS can have any sympathy 
with scamping builders. It is therefore not to be 
surprised at that builders are shunning architects’ 
contracts. Let architeets wash their own hands 
and be honest before they complain of builders. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


July 18, 1870. _ BUILDER. 


PRICES OF TIMBER AT SALES. 


Sin,—We write in order to inform you that in 
our opinion the quotation of prices realised at 
the public sales of Churchill and Sim, &c., are 
calculated to be very detrimental to the interests 
of timber merchants generally, as even if the 
quotations were correct, they would be very mis- 
leading at the best of times ; but when they are 
altogether fallacious—as they always are—the 
evil is even greater. In corroboration, we call 
your attention to the report in this week’s 
number :— 


£ os. aby te: 
Ist Christiana ........... , 11 10 instead of 19 5 
Ist and 20d Gefle .......45 VOe 0% Se 12 0 
3rds yt iebow ewes 9 10 ah Th. © 
lst and 2nd Husum ...... IAHO 44 ii] 0 
3rds Oy aN\ hates Wes 8 10 i 9 10 
4th Gefle.........066. Pecenees 8 0 A 9 0 
lst and 2nd Soderham,,, 8 0O rf 10 15 

&e., &e. 


The above represents the difference between 
your report and what the deals were absolutely 
knocked down at—mind, not the price at which 
they were sold; for in many cases the buyer 
would have to give Churchill and Sim a consider- 
able advance on the bought-in prices.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

J. A. ROSLING. 
Timber Wharf Sawing and Planing Mills, South- 
wark Bridge, Bankside, §.H., 16th Jaly, 1870. 


“THE PERPLEXITIES OF BUILDING.” 


Sir,—-Mr. Burden arrogantly questions the 
accuracy of the statements contained in the para- 
graph under this head, which appeared in THE 
Buitpine News for July 1; but can he deny 
that the differences which have arisen between 
himself and the contractor have kept the Islington 
Guardians waiting a long time for their new 
workhouse? If not, he has no ground of com- 
plaint against you for reproducing from a local 
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paper the paragraph in question. I see that the 
Guardians have determined to take vigorous 
action in the matter, and if they d9 not succeed 
in bringing about a friendly feeling between 
architect and builder, I hope they will, for the 
sake of the ratepayers and the poor of the parish, 
manage to get their new workhouse at Holloway 
completed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NoTE-TAKER. 


SHREWSBURY MARKET BUILDINGS, 


S1r,—A paragraph in your issue of July Ist, 
headed ‘Certifying for Extras,” referred to a 
meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council, in 
which it was stated that I declined to furnish par- 
ticulars of the extra works at the markets. _ 

In reply, I beg to say I delivered a detailed 
account of seventy-two pages, giving totals of each 
item, which was returned to me to fill in the 
prices. This I declined to do until Ihad laid the 
matter before the Royal Institute of British Ar- - 
chitects, and obtained their opinion thereon, and 
the tollowing is an extract from the secretary’s 
letter on the subject :— 

“The Professional Practice Committee con- 
sider that you were quite justified by professional 
custom in declining to price out each detail in © 
the account, and they are also of opinion that in 
supplying the details themselves it was unusual 
and needless to specify them with-such minute- 
ness.” 

As to the amount of extras, stated by you to be 
of the enormous sum of £11,846. This was 
without giving credit for variations and omis- 
sions; the amount of cash paid to the builder 
being £22,271 14s. 104., and his contracts £16,976, 
leaving the sum of £5,295 14s. 10d. as the extra 
amount, and of this sum nearly £4000 was spent ~ 
by direction of the committee in additional 
vaulting under the markets and the great depth 
of the foundations, and nearly £1000 on the 
fixtures. 

In my last letter to the town clerk I stated my 
willinguess to submit the whole of the building 
to be measured and priced out according to the 
schedule by some-independent surveyor mutually 
agreed upon, or by one on each side, with power 
to callin an umpire, and if the amount agreed 
at by this course be less than my award, to refund 
the amount, and pay all costs; if, on the other 
hand, it was greater, the committee would under- 
take to pay me the excess,—I am, Sir, yours &c., 
ROBT. GRIFFITHS. 
Stafford, July 18, 1870. 


ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS. 


Siz,—Some time since there appeared a series 
of replies to questions propounded in your “ In- 
tercommunication Column,” with regard to the 
duties of an architect’s pupil, and although it 
be a vexed and painful subject, I would fain ex- 
tend it, touching more particularly on the in- 
justice practised by architects towards their 
pupils. Accidentally turning to an article in the 
Builder of August, 1843, on the “ Remuneration 
of Architectural Draughtsmen,”’ the writer, after 
pointing out the talent and education necessary 
in order to become a neat and expeditious 
draughtsman, positively states that they are the 
worst-paid class of men of the whole body of 
clerks. And as then, so now, we have to mourn 
over the same, and even a worse state of affairs, 
Let us, then, try to investigate the reason, by trac- 
ing it to its first cause—and we have not far to 
Jook around us in order to explain this somewhat 
startling fact, for a superficial observer would at 
once see that it is mainly owing to that wholesale 
system of taking pupils which causes our assis- 
tants to be so badly paid, and fills the advertising 
colamns of THE Bortpina News week after 
week, with ‘ Situations Wanted.” This system 
of pupil-taking is growing worse and worse, and 
itis high time something was done to check it, for 
the manner in which many architects make it a 
practice of augmenting their purses by taking 
pupil afier pupil to serve them fora term of three, 
four, or five years, as the case may be, and after 
that dispensing with them, in order to make room 
for more, iv not only ruinous to the - profession, 
but a scandal to it, and cannot be too strongly 
repiobated. A solicitor, no matter how exteusive 
his practice, can only be possessed of two articled 
clerks at,a time, and why should an architect en- 
joy a greater privilege ?. I maintain, moreover, 
that when there are three or four pupils in an 
office where there ought only to be one, all must 
nevitably suffer, for someone must, and in some 
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‘instances the whole, act in the treble capacity of 
pupil, clerk, and errand-boy. And then there is 
a great deal of disinterestedness and indifferen- 
tism on the part of the master with regard to his 
pupils; he cares little or nothing as to their 
future welfare, whether they become competent as 
assistants after having served their articles, or 
no; he takes little or no trouble to teach them 
anything, unless he be necessitated to do so in 
order to carry out something he cannot attend to 
himself ; and the clause inserted in every pupil’s 
articles, binding his master to do his best to 
teach him the profession in all its branches, is 
entirely ignored and nullified. I fear we must 
despair of reform until architecture be made more 
entirely a profession, and until some restriction 
pe broweht to bear upon the architect, for, as the 

writer before alluded to observes :—‘ Architects 
will not give high salaries to assistants as long as 
they can fill their offices with pupils who pay them 
large premiums for being there.” It has been 
argued that if there are ona fide grounds for 
complaint the pupil should seek for redress by an 
action at law for damages for breach of contract, 
but this is not only an unpleasant way of pro- 
ceeding, but it is a doubtful way, for it isa critical 
thing to legislate between master and pupil. I 
admit that it depends in a great measure upon the 
pupil himself as to whether he will become master 
of his profession, for in these days of competition 
between architects’ pupils and skilled artisans 
who haye every facility for obtaining a knowledge 
of drawing, it is not only necessary that he should 
have a thorough training from his master, but 
that he should study hard himself in order that 
he may keep pace with his fellow competitors. 

Pardon me for encroaching so far on your valu- 
able space, Sir, but I feel this to be a momentous 
snb‘ect, and have offered these observations with 
the hope that the matter may be further agitated, 
and that they may in some slight measure tend to 
bring about that “architectural millennium” so 
devoutely to be wished for.—I am yours, &c. 

AN INJURED PUPIL. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 


S1R,—In reference to a paragraph you inserted 
last week on the proposed excursion to Lincoln, 
may I ask you kindly to insert the following 
alterations which have since been made in the 
programme, by which greater advantages will be 
gained for those attending, and the expenses of 
the excursion diminished? 

I shall be glad to forward further particulars 
to any one who purposes attending.—I am, yours 
truly, 

JOHN S. QuILTER, Hon. Sec. 

9, Conduit-street, W., July 20. 


The members will assemble at Lincoln on Monday, 
Aug. 22nd, and the first meeting will be held in the 
Assembly rooms at two o’clock, when Mr. Sharpe will 
deliver his introductory lecture on Lincoln Cathedral. 
The remainder of that and the whole of the following 
day will be devoted to the examination of the Cathe- 
dral and other buildings in Lincoln, and a meeting 
held in the evening at the Assembly rooms. Divine 
service is held in the Cathedral at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
On Wednesday, August 2th, there will be an excur- 
sion along the Cliff-road to the south of Lincoln, and 
visits paid to Caythorpe, Fulbeck, Leadenham, Well- 
bourn, Wellingore, Navenby, Coleby, Harmstone, 
Waddington, 8S. Mary Wigford, and S. Peter’s Gowts, 
returning to Lincoln. On Thursday, August 25th, 
there will be an excursion from Lincoln to Sleaford, 
and the following churches will be visited :—Silk 
Willoughby, Osburnby, Threckingham, Billingbo- 
rough, Horbling, Swayton, Holpringham, Hecking- 
ton, and proceeding to Boston. On Friday, August 
26th, an excursion will be made from Boston to Spal- 
ding and Sutton. visiting Gedney, Fleet, Holbeach, 
Whaplode, Weston, and returning to Spalding. On 
Saturday, August 27th, the party will proceed from 
Spaliing to Peterborough, when the Cathedral will 
be visited, its architectural history described by Mr. 
Sharpe, and a meeting will be held at Peterborough 
on Saturday afternoon, which will conclude the excur- 
sion. Arrangements are being made for the board 
and lodging of members coming from a distance, and 
for their conveyance to and from the churches to be 
visited, particulars of which will beeforwarded to all 
those who give timely notice of their wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. It is expected that 
the expenses for the week, exclusive of the railway 
fares, will not exceed £3. Members attending the 
whole, or any of the different meetings and excur- 
sions, are requested to give notice of their intention 
either to the Honorary Secretaries of the Architectu- 
ral Association, No 9. Conduit-street, London, W., or 
to the Rey. G. T. Hervey, Honorary Secretary of the 
Lincolnshire Diocesan Society, on or before Monday, 
August 15th. 8. Q. 


THE CORN EXCHANGE COMPETITION. 


Stz,—In your notice of the awards made in the recent 
competition for the re-building of the Corn Exchange, Mark- 
lane, by some mistake the proper order of our names was 
reversed, May I ask you to state that the award of the 


second premium, has been made to the design marked “‘ Pro- 
gress,” the joint production of Robert Hesketh and Thomas 
Henry Watson—seniores priors. Iam, Sir, &c., 

THomas Henry WATSON, 


9, Nottingham-place, W., London, July 18, 1870. 


Suteycommunigation, 


——_—. 


QUESTIONS. 


[1900.]—STONE DUST IN MORTA R:—In a work I am 
carrying out, I have suspicions that the builder puts stone 
dust into the mortar with the lime; the lime is, I believe, 
pure when brought on to the ground, but the stone dust is 
added when it is made into mortar. The mortar is not so 
tough as I think it should be. Can any one inform me how I 
can detect stone dust in mortar, either by analysing or other- 
wise?'—G. J. C. C. 


(1901.] — ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE. — Can 
some one recommend me a good book onarchitectural per- 
spective—i.e., perspective taken from plan and elevation ?— 
G. A. Moore. 


a ee ee 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, &c. 


Mvcn Wrentocx.—A monumental cross has just been 
erected in the new burial ground at Much Wenlock, to the 
late Mrs. M. Gaskell. The base is a large square of polished 
Aberdeen granite; above this is a square of polished black 
serpentine, the two being 6ft. high. Then comes the base of 
the cross—a square with four inscriptions—with a centre 
square rising 8ft. from the cross. The whole of the work was 
executed by Mr. Wright, of Pimlico, from a design by Mr, 
Polgrave, of London. 

New Cross ror tHe Rock or CasHEeL.—Messrs. Earley 
and Powells, of the Camden-street works, Dublin, have just 
completed a fine piece of art work. It consists of a large 
cross to be erected on “The O’Scolaidhe Monument, St. 
Patrick’s Rock, Cashel,” and stands about 26ft. in height 
above inscription stone on monument. The cross, with its 
shaft and pedestal, is of Portland stone, specially selected 
from the quarries. The shaft at its base is 2ft. 8in. by 2ft., 
diminishing upwards to 2ft. by lft. 8in. under the arms, the 
extreme width of which is 7ft. 


———> 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Retrorp.—We are informed on official authority that on 
Monday next (the 25th inst ) Arnold Taylor, Esq., will hold a 
Government inquiry into the sanitary state of four parishes of 
Kast Retford, West Retford, Ordsall, and Clarborough, com- 
prising the town of Retford. 

BreENTWooD.—A memorial having been sent to the Secre- 
tary of State by some of the inhabitants of Brentwood, 
alleging that the Vestry refused to carry out all or any of 
the recommendations made in the report of Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, the inspector, with respect to the water supply and 
carrying out a system of sewerage for the hamlet, a letter has 
been received, asking that the Vestry will inform the Secre- 
tary of State whether the allegations contained in the memo- 
rial are true, and, ifso, that they will show cause why an order 
should not forthwith be issued, under the 49th section of the 
Sanitary Act of 1866, limiting a time for them to set about 
the performance of their duties as regards water supply and 
drainage. The letter concludes thus: “ Unless within two 
weeks from the date of this letter (July 8), you show cause 
accordingly, the order will be issued without further notice.” 


AYLesBurY Sewace.—At the last meeting ot the Ayles- 
bury Local Board of Health the chairman read the report of 
a committee appointed some few weeks ago to inquire into 
the best mode of disposing of the town sewage. The report 
stated that the committee had visited Bedford, Romford, 
Leamington, and Warwick in the pursuit of their inquiries. 
At Bedford, Romford and Warwick, the sewage is disposed of 
by means of irrigation ; at Leamington, the A B C process is 
at work, but about to be abandoned -in favour of irrigation. 
The committee is of opinion that the A BC systemis not a 
success, and say they had occular demonstration that the 
noxious matter had only been partially removed from the 
effluent water, which still fouled the bed and banksof the 
river; they therefore unhesitatingly recommend the disposal 
of the sewage of the Aylesbury district by means of irrigation, 
leaving it to the Board to determine the mode and direction 
in which this principle shall be carried out. From informa- 
tion obtained during the inquiry, they consider it will be 
necessary to secure the command of not less than one acre 
of land for every forty or fifty of the population of the dis- 
trict—that is to say, 140 to 150 acres of land ought to be 
secured. 

TWICKENHAM.—ALLEGED New Mertnop or DrALine 
witH SewAce—At the last meeting of the Twickenham 
Local Board, Mr. Ramsay, the surveyor to the Board, stated 
that for some time past he had been studying the drainage 
question, and he beheved, after all, that he had hit upon a 
scheme of his own, which would be the system for the Board 
to adopt; but not having secured a patent, he could not give 
his system in detail at present. However, if the Board would 
meet him in the expense of erecting a necessary temporary 
building, which would cost £30, he was so sanguine of suc- 
cess, that he would pay half if-the Board would find the 
other half, and as his scheme was so simple—no machinery 
being required—it would be cheaper by far than any other 
proposed. The Board consented to bear half the expense. We 
understand that the whole operation of utilising the sewage 
by Mr. Ramsay’s method is carried out and completed within 
a building in the most simple and inexpensive manner, the 
solid precipitate being rendered entirely free from offensive 
smell, and the effluent water sufficiently pure for discharge 
into the river. 

Dry AsH CLosETs,—Respecting the dry ash-pit system, 
Dr. Syson remarks: “ Nothing positive can be said as to the 
success or non-success of the new system of dry ash-pits 
until it has stood the test of a hot summer, I consider the 
fact that by means of it the old wet sunken ash-pits are for 
gi tain to be in itself a great step in the right direc- 
ion. 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


ACCRINGTON AND DistTricT PERMANENT BuILpINO So- 
crETY.—The first annual general meeting of the members of 
this society was held on Thursday week at Accrington. The 
report and balance sheet showed that the total amount of 
subscriptions received up to June 18 last was £2049 13s. 6d. ; 
total subscriptions withdrawn, £44 16s.; total amount of 
loans, £1694 15s., of which sum £350 5s. has been repaid ; 
number of members, 120; number of shares issued, 13816. A 
Geidend to the shareholders of 6 per cent. per annum was 

eclared, 


IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (LIMITED). 
—At a meeting of the directors of this company on Tuesday 
last (Sir S. H. Waterlow in the chair), it was decided to 
recommend the payment of adividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum for the half-year to the 30th June, and to 
carry forward a balance of £2588, which is equal to a further 
4 per cent. on the subscribed capital. The receipts have 
been £6951 13s. 7d., and the expenditure, including all con- 
tributions to the reserve funds, amounts to £3523 8s. 9d., 
leaving a balance of £3,428 4s. 10d. The net profits have 
been at the rate of £5 17s. 2td. per cent. No interest has 
been charged on capital expended on works now in progress, 
or revenue would have been improved by a sum equal to 15s. 
3id. per cent. The report of the directors states that, with 
one exception, the general position of the company’s estates, 
on which £167,789 has been already expended, must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory. 


ee 
LEGAL. 


DISPUTE AS TO STONE-DRESSING.—ELLIS Vv. CARR AND 
ANoTHER.—This suit, heard at the Wakefield County Court 
on Tuesday week, was brought to recover £17 10s. 84d., being 
the balance ot an account of £26 16s. 2%d., for dressing stone. 
The plaintiff is a builder at Horbury, and he was employed 
by the defendants, who are woollen extractors, carrying on 
business at Coxley, near Middlestown, to hew the stone for a 
boiler shed. The plaintiff charged for the job by day-work, 
but the defendants contended that the agreement was that 
the work should be charged for by the piece. Mr. Law, of 
Dewsbury, the architect of the buildimg, deposed that he 
measured the stone as the work was done, and found that, at 
ordinary piece-work prices, the amount due to the plaintiff 
was £14 4s. 10d., including 17s. 6d. for day work, which it 
was admitted had been performed by the plaintiff’s men. 
His Honour gave a verdict for £5 10s., including the sum 
paid into court (£4 10s. 7d.), but because of the exorbitant 
claim made by the plaintiff, he refused to allow costs of either 
attorney or witnesses, 


INSUFFICIENT FoUNDATIONS.—CHAPMAN vy. LEE AND 
OrHERS.—At the Grimsby County Court, on Thursday week, 
the case of Chapman y. Lee was heard. The plaint, which 
has several times been before the court, was originally brought 
to recover compensation for damage done to a house belong- 
ing to plaintiff, by the sinking of the ground on which it 
stood, caused by placing a heavy building (viz., a friendly 
| societies’ hall) on the ground adjoining. At a former hear- 
| ing, his Honour decided that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover the damages to the house, as it had not been built 
twenty years, but he would grant a case for the court above 
to determine whether the plaintiff was entitled to compensa- 
tion for the damage to the land, which had been sunk below 
the horizontal plane by the negligence of the defendants in 
placing so heavy a building upon an insufficient foundation. 
| The points of the case were argued by Mr. Wintringham for 
plaintiff, and by Mr. Ayre, of Hull, for the defendants. His 
Honour decided between them. 


Courr or Bankruptcy, Lincortn’s Inn, Jury 18.— 
(BerorE Mr. Reaistrar Prpy’s.)—ReE Macnus.—The 
debtor, described as a slate merchant, of Buckingham Palace- 
road, Pimlico, recently petitioned the court, under the 
arrangement clauses of the new Act, with debts stated to 
amount to £35,070, and Mr. Farran, manager of the Valentia 
Slate Company, had been appointed to actas receiver. The 
assets are said to be of considerable value. Mr. Brough now 
applied, pursuant to notice of motion, for an enlargement of 
an injunction, granted on a previous occasion, staying pro- 
‘ceedings by creditors, until further order of the court. 
His Honour granted the application. Injunction extended 
accordingly. 


ee 


Ou Office Table. 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUsEUM.— 
The Council of the Royal Architectural Museum 
are anxious to form a small library at the Museum 
for the use of the art-students and workmen 
studying there. They have, therefore, issued a list 
of the works most desired, with the hope that 
friends will help them, either by subscribing money 
for the purchase of the books, or lending or present- 
ing new or second-hand copies. We are also 
requested by the Council to remind members that 
the museum is now open free to them on the 
evenings of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
from 7 till 9.30 (the vacation months of August 
and September excepted), but as the arrangement 
entails considerable expense in lighting, &c., its 
continuance will depend on the numbers attend- 
ing. 

THE SERPENTINE.—A contract was signed on 
Friday last by which, in consideration of an ad- 
ditional sum of £5000, the contractor binds 
himself to remove the whole of the mud from the 
bed of the Serpentine. This will, however, leave 
the Serpentine much too deep for the safety of 
bathers, but it would cost, it is said, no less than 
£28,000 to fillit up toasafe depth with gravel, 
or any other acceptable substitute for the mud 
which will be removed 
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NEw Process oF Castinc MetTats.—On 
Saturday a number of gentlemen met at the works 
of the Lancashire Engineeri.g and Compression 
Casting Company, St. Helen’s Junction, on the 
Manchester and Liverpool line of railway, to wit- 
mess the new process of casting, in brass and iron, 
chased and embossed work of the most elaborate 
description. The process, which was here for the 
first time exhibited in England, is an American 
invention, and its utility was shown to consist in 
this—thnt any design, whether in high or low 
relief, chased on metal of any required pattern or 
shape, whether flat as a door plate or round as a 
vase, can be reproduced by castings from it ad 
infinitum, and each casting will show upon it all 
the sharpness and beauty of the original chasing. 
Moulds are made witha preparation of fine clay 
from the articles to be reproduced. The making 
of one of these moulds takes a person from five to 
ten minutes. The moulds have then to stand 24 
hours to air dry, after which they are baked in a 
furnace for eight hours. These clay moulds, into 
which the metal is afterwards poured, are to all 
intents and purposes encaustic tiles. The clay 
moulds are placed in a box, aud the air is ex- 
tracted from them so as to form a vacuum, after 
which the molten metal is forced into them, and 
in this way, in ten minutes, a casting can be com- 
pleted. When the casting is taken out, the 
design, however intricate, is found to be per- 
fectly represented, with the exception of removing 
a slight surface of clay from it, which can be done 
in half an hour, and the article is then ready to 
be sent to the bronzer, instead of having to be 
kept in the chaser’s hands. In this way an enor- 
mous amount of cost and labour on ornamental 
articles in metal is saved. 

STEAM ROAD-ROLLING AT PopraR.—At the 
last meeting of the Poplar District Board of 
Wouaks, Mr. R. Parker, the surveyor, brought up 
@ special report on the use of Messrs. Aveling and 
Porter’s steam road-roller, which has been at 
work in this district for nearly nine days to 
assist in re-coating macadamised roads. The 
weight of the roller is 15 tons, and it has four 
wheels or sections, which are so fixed as to cover 
a space of 6ft.in width. The maximum quan- 
tity of broken granite and Bombay stone used in 
one year throughont the district is 4723 tons, 
which would employ the roller 82} days, or little 
more than three months inthe year. The hire of 
the roller and two men for the period would cost 
£165. Supposing the roller to last ten years, the 
following figures show the comparative difference 
of the expense between the hire and purchase of 
it:—Cost of roller, £550; maintenance, £250— 
total, £800 in ten years. If hired 823 days per 
annum, at £2 per day, for ten years, £1650; from 
which deduct two men’s wages, 82} days per 
annum, at Ys. per day, £371 5s. ; net cost of hire, 
£1278 15s. This leaves a balance in favour of 
purchasing the roller of £478 15s. for ten years, 
or £47 17s. 6d. per annum, against which there 
are two things to be considered—yiz., a building 
must be provided in which to keep the roller, and 
how are the men to be employed whilst the roller 
is not at work ? 

Discovery or A Roman Pavement 1n Guov- 
crsTER.—Workmen employed in digging out the 
foundation for a house in the Commercial-road, 
Gloucester, came Jast week, at adepth of about 
five feet, upon a large portion ofa beautiful tesse- 
lated pavement, with a bordering of unusually 
large gray and blue tessere of rather a coarse 
kind. Next to this was a very beautiful design in 
blue, white, and red tessere, of quarre-foil cha- 
racter, surrounded with a guilloche border ; and 
a few feet from this another piece of tesserx of 
geometrical design. As usual, intruders removed 
some portion of the material ; the remainder has 
been secured. The colours were exceedingly fresh 
and vivid. A Roman key of elaborate workman- 
ship was also found, The discoveries are of much 
interest, as proving the existence of Roman dwell- 
ings at least three hundred yards further south- 
west than any previous remains had suggested. 

THE PROPOSED AssISTANT-SURVEYORSHIP OF 
PuBLICc Works.—The Commissioner [Mr. Ayr- 
ton] will leave his monument behind (says the 
Saturday Review) in the organisation of the 
office of which he has been the temporary tenant. 
After dispensing with Mr. Fergusson, suppressing 
the post held by Mr. Pennethorne, and giving Mr. 
Barry his congé, he has found that an Engineer 
officer hot from the Board of Trade and the War 
Office, and prompted by a glorified Clerk of the 
Works, was not sufficient to act the part of 
national architect, and he has accordingly, with 
the assent and consent of his economical masters, 
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proposed to inyest £700 a year in some tame 
architect of overlooked merit competent to do for 
the nation that which a Scott, a Barry, a Street, 
a Waterhouse, or a Burges could not be entrusted 
to perform. He appealed to the Institute of 
Architects to help him in his difficulty, and the 
Institute, of course, told him to look out for him- 
self. So, with an ostentatious flourish of Spartan 
virtue, the new appointment has been thrown 
open te the competition of all or any architectural 
aspirants who will condescend to present them- 
selves for examination before the Civil Service 
Commissioners. . . . “Design and super- 
intend new buildings” and “spell properly ”— 
Such are the qualifications of the man to whom 
Mr. Ayrton proposes for the future to entrust the 
national taste ! 

REGULATIONS AND FrEs FOR HoARDINGS 
AND SCAFFOLDS IN THE CiTy.—At a meeting of 
the City Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday last, 
the Streets Committee, to whom it was referred to 
prepare the necessary license for hoardings and 
scaffolds, and the rules and regulations affecting 
the same, so as to accord with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Court of Queen’s Bench on tho 
powers of the City Commission of Sewers under 
the Act (see BUILDING News for June 3), stated 
that they had had a report from the engineer and 
the solicitor, which they laid before the Court, 
with amended regulations, scale of fees, and form 
of license, and they recommended the adoption of 
the same. They further recommended that, in the 
event of any disagreement between the applicant 
for a license and the inspector of the district as 
to the length of time during which any hoarding 
or scaffolding should remain, the case may be 
referred to the Commissioners or to the Streets 
Committee, whichever might first meet, to deter- 
mine the point indispute. The recommendations 
were approved. 


Chips. 


The Otley New Mechanics’ Hall, the foundation 
stone of which was laid on the 19th June, 1868, is 
now approaching completion. The stonemasons, 
joiners, and slaters, haye all nearly completed their 
respective contracts, and little remains to be done 
save the plastering and painting. It is expected 
that the building will be completed and the new hall 
opened by November. 

The south transept of Ludgershall Church, Hants, 
is being reseated, An Early English arch, in a most 
perfect state, has been discovered and opened out. 

Mr. T. J. Horsley, a well-known local artist, died 
on Sunday week at Sunderland. 

Wembdon Church, near Bridgwater, which was 
destroyed by fire a year or two since, has been rebuilt 
and opened for public worship. The tower and 
chancel were saved from destruction, and the expense 
of rebuilding the remainder has been £1250. The 
church has been increased in size, and will now 
accommodate 360 persons—about 100 more than 
formerly. 

A new church is projected in the parish of S. Alk- 
mund, Derby. <A site has already been given. 

Captain Arkwright, R.N., M.P., has promised £100 
towards the restoration of Tideswell Church, Buxton, 
Derbyshire. 

The erection of new schools for the parish of S. 
Luke, Leicester, is about to be commenced. 

A public meeting has been held at Syston, Leices- 
tershire, in furtherance of a scheme for the com- 
plete restoration of the parish church. ‘The total 
cost is estimated at £1000. 

At a special meeting of the Retford Highway 
Board, on Friday last, a committee reported that 
they had found Mr. Scott, the surveyor, deficient in 
his accounts to the amount of £227. Scott, who was 
present, fully admitted his defalcations. 

A new schoolroom has just been opened at South 
Hykeham, Lincolnshire. It has been built from 
designs by Messrs. Drury and Mortimer, Lincoln, 
and is of red brick, with stone dressings. Ventila- 
tion is provided for by means of patent ridge tiles. 

Myr. T. O. Barlow, the engraver, has just com- 
pleted a portrait of Mr. John Fowler, engineer, from 
the painting exhibited by Mr. Millais at last year’s 
exhibition of the Academy. 

Tenders are invited for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the School House Bridge, at Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire. Mr. G. Bridgart, the county 
surveyor, has prepared the plans and specifications. 

A local papersays it is reported that a well-known 
surveyor of Deptford has offered to perform the 
duties now undertaken by Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Heward, engineer and surveyor, and road surveyor 
respectively, to the Greenwich District Board of 
Works, at about one-half the amount at present 
paid in the shape of salaries. 

The Penzance Dispensary is to be converted into 
an infirmary. It has been determined to purchase 
the old poorhouse at §, Clare for that purpose. 


During the last year, considerable additions have 
been made to the Swansea Hospital, the accommoda- 
tion for in-patients having been increased by 40 
beds. The erection of salt water baths for the hos- 
pital is contemplated. 

The foundation stone of the new college buildings 
at Eastbourne will be laid on the 30th inst. by Lady 
Edward Cavendish. 

A new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Ridgeway, 
Dorsetshire, on Wednesday week. The chapel will 
seat 170 or 180, and has been built by Messrs. Otter 
and Spicer, from a design by the Rey. A. Puddi- 
combe, who acted as honorary architect. 

Longfleet Church, Dorsetshire, is being re-seated. 

A new Independent chapel was opened at Bromp- 
ton Ralph, Devonshire, on Wednesday last. 

The chancel of the parish church of Bedfield, 
Framlingham, was re-opened on Friday last, after 
having been thoroughly restored. . 

The trustees of the Sekforde Charity, have in- 
structed Mr. Robert Reid, of London, to value the 
portion of the estate ab ut to be taken by the Middle- 
sex magistrates for enlarging the House of Deten- 
tion at Clerkenwell. 


Gimber Trade Beview, 


Tue sale by auction, yesterday, at the Baltic Sale- 
room, Threadneedle-street, comprised the following 
lots. Holders of Prussian timber will be fortunate in 
obtaining high prices, the declaration of war having 
closed Prussian ports. Hull, Grimsby, and Hartle- 
pool will be severe suffere rs in consequence :— 

500 Loads Dantzig and Memel fir timber. 


150 ,, Quebec red and yellow pine. 
400 ,, Halifax birch. 

150 ,, Quebec walnut. : 
150 ,, Swedish and Norway balks, 


100 Memel wainscot logs. 

450 Dantzig deck deals. 
22,000 Quebec yellow pine deals, &c. 
23,000 Lowerport spruce, 
16,(00 Riga white. 
12,000 Skonvick and Ljusne 
10,000 Gefle, Hudekswall and Sundewall. 
10,000 Gothenburg and Uddevalla. 
55,0(0 Dram, Christiana, and Vefsen. 
40,000 Prepared flooring boards. 

250 Fathoms lathwood. 


£ 8. £234. 
Archangel lath wood.........per cub. fthm. 4 9 
Bjorneborg lst yellow per Petg. std. 915to010 0 
Dov gna idowent senses seduacetpourees scceeeGoraseane «8 AO 5, Ore 
8. da, a.d. 
Christiana spars 4 to Gin....perfoot run 3 4,, 5 8 
Do. under 4in............000 ciatserk scidececeneapeten +. Oe 
Do. poles 16 to 22ft......... ites covivestenae each , 7 
) s. 
Do. ist yellow......... per 12012 2% x 64 7 15 
DO 2nd G.0 5. cop. ic carele csvnccy veceleree seca emma 
Do: 3rd dd. a\scnisilecs Sasiees cies Senta » Or hO fF erG S15 
Do. 80 WIE w/o .0.5 5 vee «es cuhaeie > 0 )n(s nio-cim mie es la 
Dantzig crown deck deals.......per 40ft. Bought in 
Do. 2nd crown do....... fF Solely) peters are eae oa onOs 
£ 8. £ 3. 
Do. straight oak.........++ee0-..per load 4 15 
Do. lathwood.................per cub. fathm. 5 5 
8.05 (Bh. a. 
Dos«common middling timber...per load. 54 0056 0 
Do. £000 MIddUNGA. siassevsaseessselcasheemreee 
3S ORS eee 
Dram 2nd yellow......... per 12012 24 x 64 7 O 
DO. Bd. 105.00 2/5 sak. oseases 0's vet ceviele tie 'slelale/delanae tat EO ay menPAmmn 
D0. 2G) WICC se s\.csccdornve soul vase senetaltersnsan mes 
D0. 320. 0.2). tesiere'e:s «sine scale ove 0'« siclaventnepenane mmm 
Gothenburg 3rd yellow.....per Petg. std. 8 15 
Gefle 3rd yellow.........ccecessenseeere a eay ceca AO Oe OMG 
Holmsund 3rd yellow.........scccossccseese ive POrae 
Hudekswall 2nd yellow ..... Wc fico: 5 Oss HOES 
Do. 39d. GO. . scchesssesseves e's 0 cicodsed eseshescdie nga ee ee mS 
Ljusne yellow. ii.s.icltccssieee custome ae Bean nO, 
Monsteras lathwood....... per cub.fathm, 2 = wre . 
8 8. 


Memel 2nd middling timber......per load 61 0 ,, 65 0 
Do. crown wainscot logs.,..per 181t. cube 3 O33 a 0 
8. 8. 
Porsground 8rd yellow...per 12012 24 x 64 6 10 
Petersburg lathwood......per cub. fathm. 515,, 7 0 
Quebec Ist floated yellow pine...per Petg. 
ise se Bt, 14 re LO 


Do. Ast,dry: Moated.,<.. ic svescevseacadsteseeseteraen 
Do. 2nd floated Ae roters Pec .12 0 
Do.:2nd dry floated iiivscccscre vagneractnn eae aha 
Do; 2nd DrChbh.dicccciceeces «tee cans smite LOM 
: 8. Os) rad. 
Do. black walnut)....0+% esies00s5ePOr load 92 19 G2, 10 
DO DIT CW iis cic'sioislactie ess seuuceseslslohereen ae GUmee 
Do. yellow pine......... igtlepieleisie’ats Teue tat 70 0 
Dodred pine sei sch vk Wa seassave «tes sipeisk he OaaO kee OREO 
8. £ 8. 
Riga crown white ........per Ptg. std. 810,, 815 
Dot Wale wide; feito se .ca's eevseny sais cok ele 
Swartwick 3rd ellow........+.. neers. 3 9 
8. d. 
Skellefted yellow balks.....,....per load - 0 x 
8. aes. 
Skonvick Ist and2ndyellow..perPtg.std. 1010 ,, 11 0 
Do. 3rd do...... Ginralete Mieteeters ers cle’ soe sory eae 5.5, 915 
St. John’s unsorted spruce..per 120 12 3 
Skee .% 942 0),; 44590 
Soderham 38rd yellow......per Petg. std. 9 “ 
8. d. 
Savannah pitch pine.............per load 70 0 
Skein balks........ te ceeseeeseeeecnses see ¥ 
£ sg. £8. 
Uddevalla 8rd yellow ....per Petg. std. 7 0,, 810 
Vefsen ist and 2nd yellow..... « 810 
Do. 3rd do...... Rioters eae 8 0 
Do. ist and 2nd white.. 8 0 
Do. 3rd white...... Be Srascnics . 710 
Wifsta Wharf 3rd yellow. ..ccocesosnrece 9 16 
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ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING AND TAR 
PAVING. 


MPROVEMENTS applicable to the vast 
extent of our common roads need none 
of the usual common-places about the necessity 
for facilitated communication to recommend 
them. ‘The metropolis annually pays nearly 
a million for the extension and maintenance 
of its streets and roads, though everyone with 
lungs to suffer from the dust they create, or 
with ears for the fearful rattling of the carts 
and horses’ hoofs on the frequented streets, 
or possessing any feeling for the sufferings of 
the animals dragging loads over the loose 
stones of the 200,000 miles of English macada- 
mised roads, must see that there is room for 
many improvements in our common roads. 

There is just now much talk about asphalte 
paving as a means of avoiding some of the 
miseries and expense we have to bear. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s rather sensational revelations 
about the amount and quality of the dust in 
London air have lately directed the somewhat 
evanescent and capricious energies of popular 
attention to the subject ; and itis marvellous 
what an amount of futile gatble can be heard 
about the use of asphalte. A late number of 
the well-known medical periodical, the Lancet. 
under the heading of ‘“ London Dust,” alludes 
to the injurious action on ‘‘ children and the 
ailing” of tke fine particles thrown off our 
roads, and describes the losses dust causes to 
furniture, clothing, and in dwelling-houses 
generally by its presence. It is notorious that 
the Regent-street shopkeepers have their goods 
injured by dust to the extent of from £30 to 
£300 annually. The remarks of the medical 
periodical are necessarily of weight, as bearing 
on the contamination of the air we breathe ; 

‘the remedy proposed—that of the adoption of 
asphalte pavement—is more open to question. 
A long letter to the Scotsman from Mr. William 
Chambers, the late Provost of Edinburgh, 
sirongly advocates the same material; and 
generally, as we have said, there is much talk 
on the subject. We venture, however, to 
think that, except, possibly, on some of the 
narrow streets of the City, on many of which, 
in fact, there are still existing fossil specimens 
of wooden pavements—we do not think that 
asphalte paving, for streets at any rate, has, 
to use a French phrase, much future before it 
in London. At the same time, we are glad 
to notice, that it is being rather extensively 
laid down in Holborn ; and that, as we reported 
last week, it is to be tried in the Poultry and 
Cheapside. 

Let us first see what this proposed material 
for our roads really is. ‘The partial success in 
Paris of the substance forms the chief point 
d@appui of its advocates; and it has there 
been found that the best material is the hard 
limestone rock found at the Val de Travers, 
Neufchatel, Switzerland. It contains, equally 
diffused throughout its structure, from 11 to 
1? per cent. of bitumen. This material is 
ground to powder, which, before being put to 
use, is heated in a revolving cauldron. The 
powder, thereby softened, is spread evenly on a 
concrete bed, and then rolled down by steam 
or other rollers. In Paris: it has also been 
stamped with warm stampers; and this 
is the plan now being carried out in 
Holborn. In cooling it contracts, and 
assumes its original hardness, so that 
within a couple of hours it is so hard that 
carriages can run over it. The asphalte 
surface is about 2in. or 3in. in depth, so that 
the bed of concrete has to be thick to prevent 
the covering bending under the traffic. It is 
undoubtedly very smooth and easy for the 
passage of wheels, is almost noiseless, and is 
free from dust. In Paris it has even been 


calculated that the smoothness of the streets 
thus laid causes an annual saving of nearly 
three-quarters of a million of pounds in wear 
and tear of carriages andhorses ; but the bases 
of this estimate—for obvious reasons difficult 
to get at—seem to us of rather doubtful 
stability. In London, a favourable instance 
as regards absence of noise is undoubtedly 
the asphalte pavement of Threadneedle-street ; 
and only lately upwards of 100 owners and 
occupiers of Old Broad-street petitioned the 
City Commissioners of Sewers to lay their street 
with the material. We have here an instance of 
the use of asphalte for carriage roads ; and for 
what seems to us its more legitimate employ- 
ment as a foot pavement, one encouraging 
precedent is to be found in Trafalgar-square, 
where a smooth even surface, very pleasant to 
the feet, has shown for years scarcely any wear 
or deterioration. The asphalte there laid down 
is that of the “‘ Pyrimont” Seyssel Asphalte 
Company, the merits of which have been 
noticed by us on more than one occasion. 

This is the pleasant side of the medal; we 
now come to the obverse. One main objection 
is the great expense. ‘The price, from 18s. to 
20s. per square yard, or rather more than that of 
the best London paving setts, is a serious item ; 
and as the use of the material is a monopoly 
in the hands of a French Company, this cost is 
liable to be raised with any increased demand. 
Now according to a work* we have lately 
noticed, it is estimated that within a radius of 
only 12 miles from Charing-cross there are not 
less than 40,000,000 square yards of macada- 
mised roadway alone. If it be supposed for 
a moment that asphalte can compete with 
macadam, we should be glad to know where 
the £40,000,000 are to come from to lay all 
this area with asphalte. 

Even this expense would have to be in- 
creased if, to aid the thin 2in. or 3in. coating 
to withstand the traffic, the asphalte were laid, 
as it should be, on a solid bed of concrete. 
At this rate it would cost more than paving, 
which, in setts 9in. deep by 4in. wide, costs 
about 18s. per square yard when laid on a 
coarse gravel bed. 

The want of foothold for horses on asphalte 
pavement is so great that it could not be 
thought of for gradients. In Paris, as we 
have ourselves noticed, the horses can often be 
observed to struggle very painfully on it for 
foothold, as it gets greasy and almost as 
slippery as ice in some states of the weather. 
This fact can also be often proved cn the 
short length in the City of London. In any 
case, its durability under the heavy London 
traffic has also to be proved; and this can 
only be done in the course of years. Even in 
Paris, instances of its taking bends, and a wavy 
surface under heavy traflic can be seen. Pass- 
ing through Threadneedle-street the other day, 
we noticed that this tendency to a wavy sur- 
face was already shewing itself, though the 
asphalte has not, we believe, been laid down 
there longer than 18 months. 

Another objection in London is the difficulty 
of getting at the gas and water mains, and 
underground telegraphic wires, tor repairing 
purposes. This difficulty would not be felt so 
much in the French capital, where centralised 
administration has long extinguished the 
rivalries of gas, water, and telegraph com- 
panies—the mortal enemies of non-steam- 
rolled macadams. One remark we may also 
add, though we do not cite it against asphalte 
when properly laid and treated. It is notice- 
able that, possibly on account of some reason 
connected with differences of thermal expan- 
sion and contraction, asphalte foot pavements 
often open across at regular intervals. This 
can be seen in many instances; as, for example, 
on Charing Cross Bridge, and an old pavement 
leading out of Spring Gardens into St. James’ 
Park. However, in all these matters, the great 
question is expense of first outlay and mainte- 
nance. As capital at five per cent doubles 


* “On the Economy of Road Maintenance and Horse 
Draught through Steam Road-rolling, &c.” By F. A, 
PAGET, C.., &c, London ; Spon, Charing-cross. 1870. 


itself in about 14 years, we see one reason why 
first cost exercises such dominion over sub- 
lunary affairs. 

A cognate subject is that of tar pave- 
ment, of which an account was lately given 
by Mr. Methven, of Bury S. Edmunds. The 
conditions of cost are evidently different ; but 
the smell, often strong when fresh, is an objec- 
tion. It is made of the cinder dirt from gas- 
works, of shingle, or a mixture of both. Asa 
preparation for foot pavements, the material is 
burnt in heaps like ballast, and when hot is 
mixed on the ground with hot tar. A fire of 
coke is covered with cinder dirt or shingle. 
When this layer is hot, another is added and 
so on in succession, until a large enough heap 
is made. The tar is boiled in an iron copper, 
and when heated, mixed with the hot material 
from the heap, in quantities of two bushels at 
a time, in about the proportion of one gallon 
to every bushel of cinder dirt, and slightly less 
than a gallon for the gravel. It is turned over 
and over with the shovel until every portion 
gets a covering of tar. The whole is passed 
through a sieve and put in heaps till required. 
Before the pavement is laid, an edzing is pro- 
vided about two inches thick, and projecting 
two inches above the surface of the ground to 
be covered, which should be made tolerably 
even, and near the kerb, be well trodden on or 
rammed. In laying, the rough stuff is put 
down first, and rolled until tolerably firm ; then 
the second quantity is put on, and then the 
third ; and when the whole has been levelled, 
a little of the finest material is sifted on, and 
a little fine white shingle or Derbyshire spar 
sprinkled on the top. The whole must be 
well rolled. The best roller is a water ballast 
roller, which is used at first without ballast, 
and wetted to prevent adhesion of the 
material. When the pavement is slightly con- 
solidated the full weight should be applied. 
For heavy cart traffic the hard material should 
be shingle. Both descriptions of pavement 
are laid best and most easily in warm weather, 
and should be rolled when the sun has warmed 
them well. Tar pavement can be laid at 1s, 4d. 
per square yard; or, in some cases, for even 
less. This last fact gives the use of tar a much 
greater importance in our eyes than the costly 
Swiss asphalte. Many road reformers look 
with hope upon the use in this way of the 
refuse of our gas works, possibly mingled with 
a quantum of concrete. The description we 
have given of tar paving applies to foot pave- 
ments, which are evidently under very different 
conditions of wear and tear to horse roads. 
Cart roads have thus also been made of tar 
binding together stone metalling of about the 
size of walnuts, without any mixture of cinder 
dust. Up to the present, however, no compo- 
sition has been tound to beat the common 
broken stone road, and when the public fully 
understand the great economy and advantages 
of steam rolling them, as in Paris, we do not 
think that any road in this great steam-using 
country will be made and maintained without 
the use of the steam road-roller. 
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THE DECORATIONS OF THE SMALLER 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS AT THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


N the left hand of the Central Refresh- 
ment Room which we have described, 
is a much smaller dining room, the decoration 
of which was wisely entrusted by the Depart- 
ment to Messrs. Morris, Marshall, Faulkener, 
and Co. At the hands of this firm of decora- 
tive artists we expect much, and need not be 
disappointed in this instance. The room is 
what every decorated room should be, quiet 
and reposeful ; one is not distracted by glitter 
in every direction. ‘The work possesses that 
essential quality of tone to which we referred 
in our last article on this subject, 

We are not, however, disposed to admire 
indiscriminately all that even Messrs. Morris 
choose to set before us. ‘There is a certain 
wilfulness in all they do, and. they set one’s 
teeth on edge occasionally, as if with malice 
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prepense, for the sake of asserting their inde- 
pendence, and letting us know that they nei- 
ther are, nor intend to be, exactly as other 
men. What we mean will become evident as 
we proceed with our critical description of this 
work. 

The flooring has not formed part of the 
scheme, but simply corresponds with that of 
the rest of the Museum in being simple 
and unpretending tile work, such as we de- 
scribed in our last notice. The dado, which is 
a high one, contains some mouldings of a 
Queen Anne type, the adoption of which we 
look upon as one of the freaks of this firm. 
Upon this dado is an upper tier of panels, 
which has been made one of the most inte- 
resting features of the room. The whole of 
the woodwork here enumerated, except these 
panels, has been painted a deep, quiet green, 
such as would be compounded of black and 
yellow pigments. The panels are highly deco- 
rated, some few with figures executed in a 
high style of art, and the rest with flowers, 
leaves, and fruit upon a gilt ground. There 
seems but little order in the arrangement of 
the few figure panels among the rest, and 
their proportion would not exceed one in six. 
The principal part of the wall above this dado, 
with its range of decorated panels, is covered 
with a bold and rich ornament in moulded 
plaster work, representing branches of olive 
trees. The ground, as well as the ornament, 
is a refined, subdued green, but the ground 
slightly darker, so as to throw out the orna- 
ment in relief, and the central fibre and outer 
edge of the leaves seem to have had some of 
the colour wiped off, and thus shows the white 
ground beneath through the paint. The general 
effect is also enriched by dark berries, and 
flowers coloured pink with a white centre. 
This description would, however, hardly pre- 
pare the reader for the exquisite harmony 
that has been produced by this combination of 
greens with but slight contrast and relief. 
This portion of the decoration is, to our minds, 
simply perfect, and by far the most successful 
portion of the decorative treatment of this 
apartment. The frieze above is more open to 
criticism. It forms, in raised plasterwork, a 
sort of bold fret, enclosing oblong panels, in 
which disport greyhounds and hares of the 
most comic description. They are ungainly 
and clumsy, and we are quite at a loss to ac- 
count for their introduction. The rich and 
deeper colouring of this frieze is, however, 
very effective, and the manner in which the 
bold egg and tongue moulding which crowns 
it is treated, is an instance of the method in 
which every touch is made to tell by true 
artists. The eggs are gilt and the hollows in 
which they le painted vermillion, and the 
value given to the gold and its surroundings 
by contrast is great. A portion of the ceiling 
round theroom drops some inches below the 
rest, and isintersected by the soflits of bracket 
beams, which form part of the construction of 
the floor above. The whole of the ceiling is 
white, decorated with quaint and lightly de- 
signed ornaments in a subdued yellow ochre 
tint. It consists of a series of circular, sun- 
like rayed patterns, the lozenge-shaped spaces 
between them filled with conventional foliage. 
The soffits of the beams in the outer part are 
a dark brown, approaching black, studded 
with most delicate white flowers in triple rows 
on each bracket. This is another pleasing and 
refined touch, which tells well. Altogether, 
we congratulate Messrs. Morris on the result, 
which we consider highly successful, in spite 
of the hare hunt, which would disgrace a 
nursery, and be hooted at by its infant occu- 
pants. 

Tour sun-lights seem to have been stuck 
through the ceiling since Messrs. Morris left 
it, and they interfere with and destroy some 
of the patterns of their decoration, and have 
blackened with smoke a further portion, 
which, of course, is greatly to be regretted. 

We ought not to omit, as an integral part 
in the general scheme of the decoration of 
this aparment, the treatment of the windows, 


which are three in number, of two lights each, 


lofty and square-headed. A band with figures, 
one to each light, is carried in one line across 
the whole. There is but one figure of a lady 
in each, tending flowers or playing music, or 
occupied in some other simple way; the 
flgures are in pearly subdued white, with 
gentle yellowish-diapered draperies, and, of 
course, golden hair, and the backgrounds of 
the panels in slightly deeper tints, as brown, 
blue, &c.; the rest of the windows are filled 
with circles of glass with delicate ornaments 
in brown touched with yellow, and a simple 
bordering runs round each light. ‘Thus the win- 
dows are not obtrusive, and fallin with the 
rest of the work of decoration harmoniously. 

The other apartment, which is known as the 
“ Grill Room,” from the cooking purpose to 
which it is devoted, has had its decoration 
entrusted to H. J. Poynter, Hsq., A.R.A. We 
apprehend that Mr. Poynter’s increasing fame 
as an artist has interfered with the execution 
of this commission, for the room has remained 
in the same unfinished condition in which it 
now is for a long period. It is impossible to 
judge of the effect intended to be realised as 
yet, and the principal object of which it can 
boast is a splendid cooking-range for grilling 
chops. We wonder whether Mr. Poynter can 
lay claim to its design, which seems from the 
hands of afirst-rate Gothic architect rather than 
those of a painter. At any rate itis an admi- 
rable example of metal work, in which east and 
wrought iron are used and decorated as each 
ought to be, and constructive requirements and 
artistic effect have been studied together. The 
treatment of the walling is peculiar and origi- 
nal, and promises to be effective. It is covered 
with a framework of panelling in brown, hard, 
woodwork, and the panels are to be, and 
already have been partially, filled with slabs of 
porcelain, with white ground and blue orna- 
ment, in imitation of old china. Some of the 
larger panels are of a great size, and pictures 
in this monochrome manner have been exe- 
cuted for them, and all this painting and pat- 
tern drawing upon the porcelain, we are told, 
is by students of the Department. The only 
adverse criticism that we have to make is that 
perspective and distances seem too much in- 
dulged in, especially in the more ambitious 
and larger panels. All such wall decorations, 
and certainly even more rigidly such as these 
in monochrome, should be kept as decorative 
work in one plane. Above this panel work is 
a frieze of stamped plaster, a series of pea- 
cocks with fully extended tails, and fruit 
shrubs, which we should much like to see 
coloured by the pencil, or at least under the 
direction, of Mr. Poynter himself. The ceiling 
has been arranged after the insertion of the 
gas sunburners, and they accordingly fill each 
a single panel in a general arrangement, with- 
out spoiling it, unless by their blackening 
process hereafter, but which, we hope, has also 
been obviated. Some still more delicate plaster- 
cast ornaments surround this ceiling, and 
afford ample scope for treatment in colours. 

Another part of the Museum owes its resplen- 
dent lines to Mr. Owen Jones, who hasso well 
studied Oriental and Moorish decorations, and 
Mr. W. B. Scott is engaged upon a series of 
designs for glass painting for the windows of 
the Ceramic Gallery, while numerous’ well- 
known names are engaged upon designs for 
panels of Mosaic work. To these we intend to 
devote our attention upon a future occasion, 
as we take the highest interest in these at- 
tempts after a better style of decoration than 
has of late years prevailed. 


SO 


WROUGHT IRON CRANES.—II. 


N our last article on this subject, the solid- 
sided or plate-web crane was the example 
selected for illustration and description. Its 
merits were pointed out, and its disadvantages 
also investigated. Before proceeding to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the strains 
that act upon a crane, we will briefly notice the 
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constructive difference that exists between the 
open and the solid web form. ‘To avoid need- 
less repetition, and not to introduce more cuts 
than are necessary, we will assume that the 
duty required of the crane is sufficiently severe 
to necessitate that it should be of the double 
web type—in fact, an open-sided tubular crane. 
It will be at once seen that while this form 
possesses all the advantages with respect to 
stiffness that is given by the solid-sided form 

it is also free from its disadvantages. There 
is no difficulty in examining every part of it, 
and painting and repairing it when necessary. 
In Fig. 1 is represented the elevation of a lat- 


tice bent crane with a double series of triangles 
in the web. Frequently the-crane has a web 
of the Warren type, in which there is but one 
system or series of triangles, but the arrange- 
ment of the number of series depends alto- 
gether upon the size of the crane, and especially 
of its depth. ‘The deeper the web, the greater 
must be the number of intersections of the 
bars, or the greater must be the amount of 
stiffness given to them, either by increasing 
the sectional area of metal in them, or adopt- 
ing a form of section adapted to ensure the 
requisite rigidity. It will be at once apparent 
that the greater the number of the crossings 
of the bars the less becomes the actual length 
of any unsupported bar, Every intersection 
of two bars, supposing it to occur at the mid- 
dle of their respective lengths, virtually re- 
duces those lengths one-half, and the stiffness 
of the bars is thus nearly doubled, for while 
the original strain remains the same, the ten- 
dency of the bars to deflect is very considerably 
diminished. This was one of the causes that 
speedily proved how deficient the Warren sys- 
tem was in those points when girders of large 
span were proposed to be constructed on that 
principle. It was soon discovered that it was 
absolutely impossible to construct a deep gir- 
der with only one series of triangles. The 
amount of material that it was necessary to 
introduce in order to afford the proper degree 
of stiffness to the bars was very much in ex- 
cess of that which would be required in a solid- 
sided or plate girder. It must be borne in 
mind that the superior economy of the open 
or lattice type of girder over that of the plate - 
system rests in the web, and in the web alone. 
The flanges or horizontal members of both 
systems are nearly identical. If, in designing 
a large girder on the lattice principle, the 
saving is not effected in the web, it cannot be 
obtained in any other part. 


The section of the crane shown in elevation 
in Fig. 1 is represented in Fig, 2, and, with 
the exception of the web or sides, does not 
differ materially from that given in our last 
article. Directly the horizontality of the 
flanges is departed from the strains upon the 
bracing or bars connecting the upper and 
lower flanges, and constituting the web, be- 
come very complicated, and it is by no means 
easy to ascertain without some slight considera- 
tion, which of them act as struts and which 
as ties. When we proceed to analyse the 
strains upon a bent crane, and the manner in 
which eachseparate bar is affected by the load, 
it will be demonstrated that those which slope 
towards the lower or fixed extremity of the 
crane are subject to compressive strains, and, 
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per contra, the others to those of a tensile de- 
scription. But this is not a universal rule, for 
a great deal depends upon the radius of the 
upper and lower flanges, the depth of the web, 
and the angle of inclination of the bars. 
This angle is continually changing, which is 
the great impediment to the use of mathema- 
tical calculation for these examples of construc- 
tion, In those instances where the flanges, 
both upper and lower, are horizontal and 
parallel to one another, the angle of all the 
diagonal bars is constant, and the calculation 
of the nature and amount of the strains may 
be effected either by geometrical diagrams, or 
by simple and readily deducible formule. 
But directly either or both of the flanges as- 
gumes a curvilinear outline, this simplicity of 
calculation is at once lost. The ordinary for- 
mule are no longer applicable, and those that 
would theoretically apply to each particular 
case in question are so exceedingly trouble- 
some, complicated, and uncertain, as to be 
practically useless. It is not too much to as- 
sert that to attempt to employ algebraical or 
mathematical equations and formule to some 
of the examples of girder construction would 
be to attempt a practical absurdity. Recourse 
is therefore had to the graphical method, and 
by means of a diagram of strains the propor- 
tons of the several parts can be accurately de- 
termined. At present we are not concerned 
with this part of the subject, which will be 
fully discussed in a subsequent article. 

A reference to Fig. 2 will show that a plain 
bar section will not.answer for the compressive 
bars in the web of a bent crane. This is 
owing to the fact that a plain rectangular bar 
has little or no lateral stiffness, It is true 
that when occupying the position of one of 
the diagonals in the web of a girder designed 
on the lattice principle, it is stiffened to some 
extent by the intersectiors with the other 
bars. But this is not sufficient, and it becomes 
necessary to adopt a form of section that by 
virtue of its own shape shall posress some de- 
gree of inherent stiffness and rigidity. Inde- 
pendently of this reason there is another. It 
is that although the intersections of the bars 
do contribute to the stiffening of the web of 
the girder, yet they are not supposed to actu- 
ally prevent the bar from deflecting. There 
is little doubt that they do in reality do so, 
but it must not be taken into account when 
proportioning the bars, because it is alweys 
assumed that there is no extra strain brought 
upon the respective bars by their being rivetted 
or bolted to one another. It is at the same 
time manifest that if they were prevented 
from deflecting, in consequence of the points 
of intersection, there would be a considerable 
transverse strain induced upon them. This 
strain, which would increase with the length of 
the bar, would altogether vitiate the whole prin- 
ciples of girder construction, as we have 
already frequently explained in our columns. 

The form selected for the compression bars 
in Fig. 2 is that of angle iron, but there are 
several other forms equally suitable. Of these, 
tee or channel iron are to be preferred, but 
they all yield to angle iron in simplicity and 

facility for attachment. Moreover, the last 
description of section is that most readily pro- 
curable in the market. It can always be ob- 
tained of the usual scantlings at a very mode- 
rate price per ton, whereas some of the other 
sections are only to be obtained by special 
order, thus entailing a long delay, and some- 
times are not to be had at all. There is no 
greater mistake made than to design a struc- 
ture with a quantity of impossible-shaped 
material init. Asa rule, always select those 
forms, sections, and sizes of iron that are 
the most readily obtained, and at the 
most moderate cost. It is not only the shape 
of the iron that is of importance, but the di- 
mensions. When bars beyond a certainlength 
m one plece are wanted, or plates containing 
more than a certain maximum superficial area, 
there is an extra price pertoncharged. Thus, 
a narrow plate of about 12in. broad can be pro- 
cured at the ordinary market prices in a con- 


siderably longer single length than one of 
24 or 30in. in length. 

At the time of constructing the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge over the Menai Straits, there 
was the greatest difficulty experienced in 
obtaining plates 12ft. in length. Since that 
time our iron manufacture has made a great 
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deal of progress, but still long plates are very 
expensive. This is owing to a combination of 
many circumstances. In the first place, the 
larger the plate, the greater the trouble and 
expense of handling and transporting it from 
one place to another. Secondly, the difficulty 
of rolling a plate or bar that shall be homo- 
geneous in consistency increases enormously 
in proportion to an increase in the size ; and, 
thirdly, larger and more expensive rolling ma- 
chinery is necessary than for plates and bars 
of the ordinary dimensions. Besides stiffen- 
ing the bars in the web of the bent crane in the 
plane of the elevation of the crane, they also 
require some bracing in a plane at right angles 
to the face of the web. The opposite bars 
have to be braced together transversely, as 
shown in Fig. 2. This is usually effected by 
introducing small pieces of bar or angle iron, 
and rivetting them (see A A, in Fig 2) to the 
diagonals at their intersections with each 
other. 

In large examples, the opposite diagonals are 
united, not merely by horizontal pieces of bar, 
but by a regular system of cross bracing, so 
as, in fact, to convert the whole couple of 
diagonals into a small braced girder of itself. 
Wherever the depth of the girder is small, this 
is not needed, but the plan shown in Fig. 2 
will afford all the security required. 

We must reserve for the next article on the 
subject the investigations into the strains upon 
these braced specimens of construction. 
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SUNDRY CASTLES OR CRENELLATED 
MANSIONS IN SHROPSHIRE. 


W* resume our remarks (see preceding 
article, No. 807), on castles, &c., in 
Shropshire. 

Ludlow Castle on its lordly site, is too well 
known for us to dwell upon it in this notice, 
which we have undertaken with the view of 
calling attention to the numerous and inte- 
resting specimens of smaller  castellated 
mansions with which this border county of 
Shropshire abounds. Some interesting draw- 
ings are extant which were made by one 
Thomas Driveley, who accompanied Henry, first 
Duke of Beaufort in a tour through Wales, 
and of which an account is given in a manu- 
scriptentitled “Cambra Britannica,” preserved 
in the Library at Badminton. This chronicler 
speaks of having attended service in “ Prince 
Arthur's Chappel ” in the Castle, and speaks of 
“The Castell Hall ” as very “ faire,” and of “ the 
Council Chamber where ye judges dine,” of 
“ye great hall and ye room below stairs, and 


ye council chamber, ye President’s bed- 
chamber, with a withdrawing room for pri- 
vacy ;” and says that ‘‘ above stairs is a large 
dining-room famous for its roof of large 
tymbers, near which is Prince Arthur’s bed- 
chamber, said to have a double heart, accord- 
ing to yedevice seentherein painted and gilded 
against the wainscot, and that next above 
stair to be considered is ye Lord President’s 
Lady’s room, and her bedchamber, furnished 
by his Majesty with lemon-coloured damask.” 
By this extract it will appear that this import- 
ant structure contained more than the usual 
number of stories, but it refers to buildings of 
several successive dates. 

The great Keep Tower was built by Roger 
de Lacy soon after the Norman Conquest. 
The sketches referred to above show the 
domestic buildings added to it by Sir Henry 
Sidney. The chapel, which has been noticed, 
is perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
whole that has been preserved. It consists of 
a circular tower of Late Norman work, with an 
entrance doorway of three recessed orders, with 
nook shafts ia the jambs, and richly decorated 
semi-circular arches. A string-course divides 
the exterior of the tower into two unequal 
stages. The upper one, which is the loftier, has 
afew plain Norman windows with a con- 
siderable height of plain walling above them, 
and is finished with battlements. There is 
arich chancel arch within, similar in charac- 
ter to the entrance doorway already de- 
scribed. 

Of Wattlesborough Castle, all that remains 
is a square Norman Keep Tower with wide 
flat buttresses at each angle. This fragment 
stands in the park of Sir Baldwin Leighton, 
thedirect descendant of its Norman lords. 

Clun Castle, described in an inquest dated 
1272, in the muniment room at Powis Castle 
as “a certain small castle competently built,” 
having without it ‘a Bailey, enclosed with a 
ditch with a certain gate begun in the wall, 
and in the same Bailey these houses, to wit, 
a grange, and a stable, and a bakehouse.” 
Fragments of a similar square Norman Keep 
to that of Wattlesborough, and portion of outer 
round towers and curtain walls, still exist. The 
Fitz Alans of Clun and Oswestry held con- 
siderable grants of land of the Crown for 
military service, and The Honour of Clun is 
one of the most extensive in Shropshire ; its 
Forest in the reign of Henry VIII. contained 
1700 acres, 

Another square Keep ‘Tower only remains 
now to mark the somewhat singular site of 
Hopton Castle, in a valley surrounded by hills. 


The site of Bishop’s Castle, formerly called 
Lydbury Castle, is now occupied by an hotel 
with a bowling-green within the old walls of 
the keep; but in the British Museum is a 
sketch showing it to have been a structure of 
some dignity and importance. An outer court 
is, indeed, surrounded by a wall of no great 
strength, and with but few turrets of defence, 
and the gateway and some buildings within the 
court of almostfordinary domestic character ; 
but the inner castle is represented as bristling 
with towers. A gateway, flanked by circular 
turrets and high curtain walls, with large circu- 
lar towers at the angles, seems to enclose a mas- 
Sive square keep, with pronounced corner 
square turrets, the whole profusely battlemen- 
ted. It was built by a Bishop of Hereford 
to guard the great episcopal manor of Lydbury 
from the Welsh. The manor of Lydbury, 
18,000 acres, was given to the Church of 
Hereford by one Egwen Shakelead, in return 
for a miraculous cure of palsy at the shrine of 
S. Ethelbert, before the Norman Conquest. 
In 1530 Leland visited this castle, and says , 
“Bishop's Castle is well menteined on a slope 
of rocke, not very hy.” 

Whittington Castle, held with Alberbury by 
the FitzWarrenes, of the Crown, according to 
a sketch taken in 1760, had five round towers, 
capped by corbelled parapets, crenellated with 
battlements projecting from and defending 
the walls, and a moat surrounding it. At pre- 
senta fine gate-house, with the entrance archway 
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flanked by circular towers, is all that remains 
of this stronghold, which was built by Fulke 
FitzWarine, although a previous castle occu- 
pied the same site as early as 843. The same 
family for nine generations, each bearing the 
name of Fulke, continued its possessors until 
the death of the last Fulke FitzWarine, in 
1615. 

The remains of Red Castle are one lofty 
tower and some other smaller ones, pictures- 
quely situated on a high rock in the Park at 
Hawkstone. A well shaft was carried through 
every story, with openings on each floor, that 
a bucket might be stopped whenever wanted. 
The castle was first called Radcliffe, in conse- 
quence of having been built upon a rock of 
red stone. It was built by Henry de Aldithele, 
in the reign of Henry III. 

Acton Burnell was another ‘ goodly manor- 
place and castel,”’ four miles from Shrewsbury. 
It was probably erected before 1292, in the 
reign of Edward the First, by his tutor, Robert 
Brunell, then Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lord 
Treasurer and Lord Chancellor, under a licence 
to crenellate his new house, and cut timber in 
the King’s forest for the building. Its style is 
considerably later than that of Stokesay, 
which we have minutely described. Its gene- 
ral form is a parallelogram, about 95ft. by 60, 
with a square tower at each angle, It had 
three stories, the hall occupying the two upper 
ones on the eastern side. It contains three 
large transomed windows of two lights, with 
spherical triangles in the heads, and seats in 
the jambs below. 

The above list and particnlars of the ancient 
and interesting crenellated manor-houses of 
Shropshire we have appended to our descrip- 
tion of the better-preserved ones of Stokesay 
and Broncroft Castle, and are indebted for 
them to an anonymous and scarce work entitled 
“The Castles and Old Mansions of Shrop- 
shire,” publishec by Messrs. Leake and Evans, 
of Shrewsbury, but which we fear is now out 
of print. It is profusely illustrated with 
drawings by the anastatic process, better in 
intention than execution. We may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion seek the same guidance 
to the later but valuable examples of the 
timber-constructed mansions of more peaceful 
times in the same locality, and in taking leave 
of these castles quote tie following remarks 
from the preface of the work we have con- 
sulted. 

‘“‘ The keep tower and the hall were the dis- 
tinguishing features in the Norman castles; in 
the latter the family dined, while the vassals 
congregated round its central hearth during the 
day, and on its floor they slept at night. The 
earliest specimen of a baronial hall in any 
state of preservation in Shropshire is that of 
Stokesay Castle, which was in existence before 
1290. in the 14th century, the dining-room 
had begun to supersede the hall ; the necessity 
for a large number of dependents had ceased, 
in consequence of the establishment of inde- 
pendent traders and workmen. Serfs were no 
longer fed at their masters’ tables, and the more 
‘tranquil state of the country when the Wars 
of the Roses had terminated rendered it no 
donger necessary to have a band of retainers 
-on the spot, and guests were not accompanied 
iby so many followers.” 

So a ne SL eo 


THEORY OF THE ARTS. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
YPF\HERE is a singular impression of unity 

pervading the civilisations of the ancient 
world that it 1s impossible to avoid being 
struck with. As Guizot, the great French 
historian, observes, they seem to have emanated 
from a single idea—a dominant principle 
which has determined the institutions, the 
creeds, and social developments of their several 
communities, resulting in a remarkable homo- 
geneity and simplicity. In Egypt, India, and 
elsewhere in the East, the theocratic principle 
has predominated, reproducing itself in the 
custome and monuments of the people ; else- 
where the democratic element has preponde- 


rated, as in all the republics of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, &c. In other cases, the 
domination of force or the military principle 
imposed itself upon society, its laws and arts. 
This unity of civilisation has produced different 
effects. In some cases, as in Greece, producing 
rapid development ; in others, an unprogres- 
sive and stationary condition, as in Egypt and 
India. Further, this character of unity has 
been unmistakeably stamped upon the works 
of art of these early civilised nations ; and it 
is to be remarked that so long as this principle 
of unity co-existed in the mental, moral, and 
physical conditions or activities of a country 
or people, s* long was art capable of develop- 
ment; while a disturbed balance of these 
powers either quite upset that very mental 
process of embodiment or expression, or, 
ignoring the ends of art, made it dull, ex- 
pressionless, and stationary. Now, during the 
declining years of the Roman Empire, these 
three great powers were entirely subjugated 
by the one dominant idea of conquest and 
mere physical force; and even during the 
preceding periods of regal and republican 
Rome, the balance of the three powers I have 
alluded to was seriously defective, the moral 
and intellectual elements being sadly deficient, 
Hence, as we have seen, their art was pre- 
sumptuous, half deceptive—not as in Greece, 
real and truthful. The very manner Rome 
acquired her dominion, by the conquest of 
towns—the association of municipalities—ren- 
dered difficult any attempt to preserve unity 
or that social bond necessary to organise a 
great state. It was impossible even for the 
empire to hold long together elements so inco- 
herent. 

The dismemberment and fall of the Roman 
Empire, the inroads of barbarian tribes, the 
gradual extinction of Paganism, and the in- 
creasing infusion of the spirit of Christianity 
combined to re-create anew state of things—a 
new balance of thought and feeling—in short, 
anew humanity. Henceforward everything 
is conceived in a different spirit, because the 
moral and intellectual are no longer in anta- 
gonism with themselves or with the physical 
nature of man. The spiritual and material, or 
inner and outer faculties, are more reconciled, 
not in such hopeless confusion as they had been. 
The conflict of such various elements as now en- 
gaged mankind, various powers, principles, and 
ideas struggling and limiting each other, really 
produced a vastly different state of society, in 
Kurope at least, to any that had preceded. 
These various forces-in a continual struggle, 
theocratic, monarchical, democratic, neces- 
sarily create a modified condition of society 
without allowing either one or the other power 
to dominate, as in the ancient civilisations. 
This diversity of elements and sentiments is 
the distinguishing character of modern 
European civilisation, and is a notable charac- 
teristic of all middle-age art as distinguished 
from ancient. Thus Romanesque art was far 
more vigorousthan either Greek or Roman; more 
diverse and rich in combination of forms, and 
more pliant in its uses. The secret of all 
beauty in ancient classical art was the wnity of 
idea that conceived it, and the symbolic ex- 
pression of its workmanship ; while the diverse 
ideas and complex character of modern civili- 
sation render it much more difficult to arrive 
at harmony orbeauty. To endeavour to attain 
to the principles or method which will facili- 
tate the process of this result is the object of 
the present essay. Various degrees and kinds 
of perfection must now be reached where for- 
merly only one degree and kind, limited by the 
simple requirements and dominant idea of the 
age was attained. 

Christianity gave anew impulse to the moral 
force of humanity. The various gods of 
heathenism were rejected; vicarious sacrifice 
repudiated ; peace instead of victory pro- 
claimed, and just those qualities and virtues 
became valued and extolled that before were 
contemptuously treated. The sensuous yielded 
to moral influence. Oriental and Roman licen- 
tiousness was gradually replaced by a moral 


power that began to make itself felt, and a re- 
ligious zeal was engendered which became 
more earnest and real as the rottenness of 
Heathenism and the opposition of its adherents 
increased. Early Christian art was necessarily 
sepulchral, the Catacombs affording the chief 
recluse and resting-places for the martyrs of 
the new faith. The memorials of this sepul- 
chral development indicate a simplicity of aim 
and moral power that exercised a marked in- 
fluence upon early art. The very altar tombs 
of the martyrs became emblematic of Christian 
hope, and the sterner and sorrowful images of 
suffering were always avoided. Symbo'ism 
became a means of instruction, and Paganism 
necessarily supplied many of the symbols. 
After Christianity beceme the established re- 
ligion, art of course assumed a more definite 
character, partaking, however, of Pagan tradi- 
tions and ideas, Though painting and sculp- 
ture were looked upon with aversion by the 
early Church—so much so, that in Constantine’s 
time portraits of Christ were rare ; yet these 
arts were made to do service for the new faith. 
The ancient conceptions, however, were at first 
appropriated to the new service with a singular 
judiciousness, to avoid idolatrous tendencies. 
Yet with all the early simplicity and zeal dis- 
played, the successive phases of the arts enable 
us to trace the stages of religious development 
and realisation with peculiar distinctness, 
Although a purer form of religion now 
occupied the human mind it was prone 
to run through the same stages of pro- 
gress that marked preceding conceptions of 
religious thought. What was at first a 
spiritual conception is gradually, by a desire 
to attach too much reverence to it, converted 
into an object of idolatry. This was not to be 
wondered at, for the mind had not attained 
the power of analysis and perception to dis- 
tinguish between the objective and subjective. 
Neyer before had the spiritual conception the 
power over mankind it had at this triumph of 
Christianity over materialistic ideas. Between 
Paganism and Judaism the new Faith 
struggled into existence by this intrinsic 
power of its own, and the very circumstances 
attendant its promulgation, the persecutions of 
the Christians, &c., prepared the mind for its 
acceptance still more at this early stage of the 
Church. As the Church increased in power 
and prosperity, this power decreased, till at last 
we find art allied so closely to religion as to 
be almost inseparable, 

The tendency of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages was to re-assert the old theologi- 
cal dominion at the expense of truth and 
liberty. Thus the philosophy of the Fathers 
was a blendid Snpernaturalism and Rational- 
ism. The two elements were often at variance, 
showing an unsettled state of thought, and 
that the period of reconciliation between the 
material and the spiritual had not arrived, and 
that the proper balance of the three powers, 
the physical, intellectual, and moral, had not 
been satisfactorily adjusted. The new power 
of a revelation became antagonistic to exist- 
ing rationalism, and several attempts were 
made to reconcile the claims of both. Thus 
the supernaturalist system of St, Augustin 
found acceptance during the first centuries of 
the Church, during which period philosophy 
was subordinate to theology. A blind Realism 
prevailed, which was in time opposed to a 
more liberal thought, under the designation of 
Nominalism. Tunese two opposing systems 
divided the Church for centuries. As the 
Church gained ascendancy and established a 
sort of ecclesiastical despotism, Realism at- 
tained exclusive dominion, and philosophy 
became more allied to theology, and were, 
indeed, so during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, when the arts of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, reached their highest reli- 
gious realisation. 

The art of the Middle Ages is, indeed, a 
truthful reflex of the religious thought and 
feeling of the period. It was beautiful, grand, 
symbolic by virtue of the unity and supre- 
macy of the conception that created it. 


Jury 29, 1870. 
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Whatever our estimate of that conception may 
be now, if was an approximation to a high 
moral and social standard, superior to any 
that had preceded it. Catholicism appropri- 
ated all that ancient philosophy had taught, 
and reo-rganised a social polity founded upon 
a monotheistic system which was destined 
ultimately to prepare for the advance of new 
elements of a definitive order. But beyond 
this it was powerless as a progressive system, 
it never having been able to associate itself 
with intellectual progress. 

The sesthetic development of the Monotheis- 
tic system of the Middle Ages I must reserve 
for another paper. 

G,.H. G, 


—————— 


NOTES FROM MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Vee the commercial prospects of 

Manchester are or are not improving, we 
are not adequately “* posted” in the mysteries of 
the cotton manufacture’to say. The iron trades, 
particularly those in connection with the produc- 
tion of locomotive engines, have been very brisk 
all the year ; and in some kinds of edifices, espe- 
cially warehouses and small dwellings, there has 
been a good building trade. Possibly there would 
have been a brisker one but for the operations of 
the trades’ unions. It isnot encouraging to be 
told, as we were the other day, that even the iron 
girders used fer the building of the new Royal 
Exchange fm Market-street are being manufac- 
tured on and imported from the Continent. This 
edifice is now cornice high’ We are not aware 
that any views of it have been published; and 
thus, while from such representations every one 
is well acquainted with Mr. Waterhouse’s Town 
Hall going up (very slowly) in Albert-square, no 
one but its architects, Messrs, Mills and Murga- 
troyd, can say whether the architecture of the 
new Exchange for Manchester will be good, bad, 
or indifferent. It would be premature to at pre- 
sent venture upon any criticism of this important 
work beyond saying that, up to the present 
writing, it can hardly be considered as possessing 
& very monumental air. There seems a fatality 
‘about all our English Exchanges, whether royal 
or plebeian. We can only call to mind one,— 
the old Liverpool Exchange—that rises to the air 
of anything much nobler or more monumental 
than a row of shops. MHarrison’s original “ Ex- 
change”’ at Manchester was not, strictly speaking, 
an xchange, being really little more than a 
news-room. As such it was, like all such edi- 
fices of his( witness the Lyceum in Liverpool, and 
the Portico in Mosley-street, Manchester), both 
monumental and dignified. The latter work, 
with Sir Charles Barry’s Royal Institution, is 
doomed, we fear, to be swallowed up in the rage 
for building warehouses. Peradventure, the old 
Town Hall in King-street may share the same 
fate. ‘The portico is a structure remarkable for 
the soundness of its masonry. We don’t now-a- 
days insert in our buildings blocks of stone four- 
teen feet long ; but these may be seen in even 
the plinths of the Portico Library at Man- 
chester, 

While, however, we lament the impending 
destruction ofsuch buildings (and, by-the-bye, insist 
they ought never to be taken down without the 
deposit in National or Municipal archives of 
accurate geometrical drawings), we are far from 
decrying the sound construction of the Brobdig- 
nagian warehouses rising everywhere in their 
place. These are almost invariably well-designed 
and soundly-built edifices. Itis common enough 
in London to read of six children being burnt to 
death, merely because of a house on fire in the 
Waterloo-road, Lambeth ; but itis by no means 
@ common thing to read, as we did a few weeks 
ago, of a warehouse being built in the very heart 
of Manchester without an architect, to the utter 
disfigurement of the good city, as any one may 
see who walks into York-street, and observes the 
vulgar-looking, proportionless pile whose falling 
cornice occasioned a terrible catastrophe and very 
remarkable inquest, Nearly opposite this ill- 
contrived affair is a large stone warehouse in 
course of erection by the Messrs. Clay, from the 
designs of Mr. Corson. It is at present too little 
advanced to admit of fuller description ; but one 
Sees about it everywhere the pencil of the profes- 
sional architect, especially in the quiet originality 
with which its details are treated. The style is 


Italian, with semi-circular headed openings set 
within spandrels of incised diapering. 

Two stone-fronted warehouses are erecting in 
Portland-street ; one, nearly completed, with the 
frontispieces of its first floor: windows crowned 
with a kiud of panelled pendentive or groin ; and 
the other a very large building, being erected 
under the direction of Messrs. Clegg and 
Knowles, at the corners of Portland and Brook- 
Streets. This building hag been in hand for 
some time, It*has a basement of great depth, 
carried through upwards of 20ft. of stiff clay, ex- 
cavated with the aid of steam power, and under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty, to jadge 
from the immense amount of timber shoring 
required to sustain the outer walls of the sub- 
structure on all four sides. It is now ground 
floor high, and promises, with its ashlar fagades 
and windows arranged in groups of shafted 
arcades, to be a structure of no common merit. 

Mr. Worthington, who is, by the way, about to 
erect a large Infirmary near Manchester, has just 
commenced the ashlar facing of a very large 
warehouse in Quay-street, Deansgate. The style 
will be Pointed, and the details somewhat mas- 
sive. Deansgate, once with its offshoots a highly- 
respectable part of old, or rather “ ancient” Man- 
chester, is one of the last of its thorougfares in 
which one would expect to come upon an ornate 
Manchester warehouse, The warehouses have, 
however, come down heavily upon Deansgate and 
its tributaries; and in its north-western parts 
particularly many excellent red-brick warehouses, 
with massive stone doorways of great merit may 
be seen. The warehouse of Messrs. Henriques 
and Co., in Cumberland-street, Deansgate, has 
for example, a remarkably handsome stone door- 
way. The architects of this warehouse are 
Messrs. Clegg and Knowles, from whose designs 
another new warehouse, noteworthy for its two 
elegant doorways, has been built at the corners 
of Booth and Fountain-streets. This latter is one 
of the handsomest warehouses inthe city. 


“‘Loyd’s House,” a large pile of warehouses 
near Albert Square, will be found very well worth 
a visit. It has three facades of French Gothic 
character, treated with great simplicity and good 
taste. The mode in which the open staircases, 
with their siafited and foliated stone window 
Openings, ars made to harmonise, while they all 
necessarily vary with the rapid declivity of the 
side street, struck us as especially commendable. 
The building has been erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Speakman and Charlesworth, the 
architects of two other good commercial works in 
the city: Lancaster Avenue in Fennel-street, 
near the Cathedral, and a carriage repository in 
Devonshire-street, Oxford-road. These are both 
works of little stone and much brickwork, but 
each of them masterly in its way, 


Little by little, the approaches about Albert- 
square are being improved—old corners of streets 
are being taken down, set back and rebuilt. In 
this way a large slice of Bond-street, by Cooper- 
street, has been wholly carried away ; and a new 
fronted building of passable Italian architecture 
has been thrown open to view. On its opposite 
side is a row of shops and chambers of no small 
pretence, but very unsatisfactory proportions ; 
better, far better, than its more pretentious and 
worse-proportioned neighbour, the Freemasons’ 
Hall, but hardly up to the mark of a Manchester 
trading fagade. Itis too comprehensive—“ not to 
put too fine a point upon it”—for the inadequate 
site placed at the disposal of its architect : for it 
has hadan architect, which, by-the-bye, ismorethan 
we can predicate of one London building in a 
hundred. Somehow, it strikes us that, although 
the Mancastrians will doubtless do everything 
that can be done by good building all round it, 
Albert-square will never be a handsome Place. 
The new Town Hall will be unquestionably a very 
handsome edifice, but its serrated skylines will 
illaccord with the square-shaped, many-windowed, 
tall cubical blocks of warehouses by which it will 
very probably be surrounded on all sides. It isa 
structure that, to have fair play, needs foliage by 
day, and by night will need lively-looking, be- 
eurtained, and illuminated windows of inhabited 
rooms to keep its quasi-domestic character in 
countenance. Good architecture will effect won- 
ders; but it will not, when the citizens have shut 
up their handsome warehouses, and left the smoky 
town to itself, make the Mayor’s parlour a very 
lively place to look out from at night, or 0’ Sun- 
days ; nor will it then make avery cheerful back- 
ground to the edifice itself for the visitor to look 
at. We commend the idea—and be hanged to 


it for its extreme gloominess!—to the able architect 
of the building. Perhaps he may do something 
to induce his guondam fellow-citizens to build 
dwelling-houses or shopsalong the adjacentstreets, 
and—what is more to our purpose—to dwell in, or 
oyer them, with their families ; as their forefathers 
used to do in the days when St. Ann’s and Mars- 
den-squares consisted of nothing but dwelling- 
houses, and were each planted around with 
poplar trees. With the Editor’s leave, we must 
enlarge a little on this theme, for it would really 
seem to have a trifle to do with the question of 
Gothic or Classic. No one for a moment would 
put Mr. Waterhouse’s spirited Town-Hall ona par 
with the dismal, dry, deadly “ architecture ” of the 
Royal Infirmary, on whose long-porticoed fagade a 
sunbeam is never seen to fall; and yet, though 
the trees are all gone (or as good as gone) the In- 
firmary and its site—largely made up of ware- 
houses—is always interesting. The Infirmary 
site is confessedly a superior one to Albert-square, 
but the argument remains good for all that—that 
is to say as far as it goes, which is this : to wit, 
that if citizens will not live and sleep in their 
city, but will nightly and o’ Sundays shut it up 
like a tomb, itis very questionable whether, in the 
building of their Town-hall, they had not better 
house their mayor in an editice of Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian or other monumental architecture, than 
in a picturesque Gothic shrine, out of all keeping 
with its melancholy background of shut-up shops, 
and of what is even more tomb-like and gloomy, 
shut-up warehouses. It has become quite a com- 
mon remark that of a Sunday or an evening 
Manchester proper resembles a big tomb or city 
of tombs, horrible to walk through. The city of 
London is very fast fallinginto the same condition. 
Here is a question for the Aryans and. the 
Medizyalists to cogitate upon. 


The warehouses and commercial buildings of 
Manchester are enough of themselves to occupy an 
entire article. If a collection of even the door- 
ways of these buildings were to be published, it 
would put to shame—not the architects, for no one 
in London employs architects as a rule, but—the 
commercial buildings and speculating builders of 
the metropolis. 


There is a dearth of public buildings beyond 
the two large ones already mentioned. Messrs. 
Hansom’s large church of The Holy Name, in 
Oxford-road, is considerably advanced, but not 
yet ready for the roof, though it has already 
xzeached a very commanding height of masonry. 
Its outline is unquestionably picturesque. Owens 
College, in its neighbourhood, is commenced, but 
not yet risen out of its foundations. Hard by it Mr. 
Woodhouse, the architect of the elegant Wesleyan 
church at Longsight, is about to erect a new 
congregational church, 

House-building of a small class is very brisk 
in the environs of the city. There is a prevailing 
rage for octangular bay windows all over the 
town, these appendages being introduced into 
even weekly dwellings, disposed in long rows side 
by side and vis a@ vis, with utter disregard of 
seclusion or privacy of any kind as elements of 
comfort. We wish we could record an improve- 
ment in the planniug of the backs of Manchester 
dwelling-houses, but we cannot. It would seem 
that with the greater pretentiousness of the fronts 
has grown up a still more contracted allowance of 
space to the back yards; nor is the evil—always 
peculiar to Manchester house-building—restricted 
to the dwellings of the poor. It extends, and 
that in a more remarkable degree, to the dwellings 
of the better classes—to houses of £40 and £50 
a year, which in Manchester is considered a 
tolerably high rental. The midden system still 
exists, but has lately been severely discussed by 
the authorities, and some measures of amelioration 
have been adopted. If the earth closet system és 
ever to prevail anywhere in England, Manchester 
would afford a very fit fleld for the energy of its 
advocates, 


a 


Mr. W. Deane, late of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, has been elected an associate of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, 


WorxksoPp.—A new reredos is about to be fitted 
up in 8. John’s Church, Worksop, as a memorial 
to the late Mr. G. 8. Folja:nbe, of Osberton. 
Three designs were submitted to the committee, 
viz,, one from Mr. Clarke, of Nottingham (archi- 
tect of the church), one from Mr. Thompson, of 
Nottingham and Ollerton, and a third from Mr. 
Theophilus Smith, of Sheffield. The last-named 
de-ign was selected. 
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upon the bottomjof the 
basin. 

The problem was, 
and is, to sink this en- 


the East River Bridge, 


says the Sceirntific 


ormous: caisson through 


American, which was 


quickly and easily ac- 


complished on the 19th 
March of the present 


year, was justly con- 
sidered a noteworthy 
feat of engineering. TORRES er «a 


Our engravings show 
the caisson on the ways, 
as it appeared when 
reacy to be launched, 
and also some details 
by which the construc- 
tion of the ways and 
the plan of procedure 
in’ making the launch 
may be comprehended. 

The structure was put together with its longer 
side parallel to the river bank, and about 100ft. 
distant from it, and the ways upon which it 
rested were seven in number, and each about 
180ft. in length. ‘These ways were laid in such a 
manner that their upper faces were curved to a 
radius of about 312ft., and at a slope which made 
the chord of this arc form an angle of about 5°, 
the curved sine of the arc being some 13in., and 
the upper ends of the ways 15:6ft. higher than 
the lower ends. By this means an accelerated 
motion was given to the caisson in the latter part 
_of its transit; the increased velocity it thus 
obtained enabled.it to overcome the great resist- 
ance it encountered from the water when it struck 
the river broadside on. The details show the 
form given to these ways, and it will be observed 
that they rest upon cross and longitudinal timbers ; 
the letters fg refer to the bearing pieces of the 
fixed ways, and ¢_f to the sliding ways attached 
to the underside of the caisson. The surfaces of 
the former of these were cut to an angle, as 
shown, that of the corresponding slide being made 
to fit, in order to insure a perfectly true motion of 
the caisson in the process of launching. Besides 
this, timbers 2 7 were bolted to the inside of the 
two outer ways, which projected above the sliding 
su face, in order to check any swerving tendency. 
To insure a means of casting loose the caisson 
from every point at the same moment, a check 
cam, shown in the detail, was fixed into each of 
the ways near the upper end, The cam: at the 
joint where it took the bearing of the sliding way 


mud and earth and 
boulders 40 or more feet, 
until a firm ground is 
reached, there to leave 
it as the foundation for 
the immense towers of 
the bridge that is to be 
constructed, This is 
effected by maintaining 


and constantly chang- 


ing an atmosphere, and 


Zy 


at the same time exclu- 
ding the water from 
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===, each of the compart- 


ments of the caisson : 


thus furnishing means 


was provided with a projection which held it fast 
against the timber, and it was kept immovable by 
means of a lever secured by ropes at its extremity. 
These ropes being cast off simultaneously, the 
cams were thrown over, and the caisson was free 
to move equally throughout its length. The 
position of the caisson upon the ways when ready 
for launching is clearly shown in the figures. The 
position of the air chamber is indicated by the 
dotted lines, H K L, and at E is shown a parti- 
tion, which was constructed to divide the air 
chamber and prevent the air from any sudden 
movement from one part of the caisson to 
another, which would have affected its stability. 
The dotted lines C D show the position assumed 
by the structure just as it left the ways, and E F 
represents it after it had been launched and had 
come to rest in the water. 

The caisson inclosure extends some 250ft. 
along the river front, thence back about 300ft. 
The caisson itself has a frontage on the river 
of 168ft., and a depth of 102ft., the basin 
in which it is being sunk extending a few feet 
more in each direction. The caisson is, in effect, 
a box made of heavy timbers, 16ft. in depth, and 
divided by like heavy timbers into six compart- 
ments. This great compartmented box, without a 
cover, was turned bottom upwards and floated over 
the spot which it now occupies. Several layers of 
timber were then securely bolted over the entire 
upper surface, increasing its already immense 
strength, and sinking the structure until its sharp 
edges—protected by heavy iron plates—rested 


for carrying on the 
work of excavation to the best advantage. 
The means to this end are a supply of air forced 
by steam-driven pumps through pipes and hose 
into the caisson chambers, and a sufficiency of 
weight on the upper surface of the caisson to 
counteract the buoyancy alike of timber and air, 
and maintain the caisson at all times firmly on 
the bed of the excavation. This weight is pro- 
vided by commencing at once the erection of the 
towers. For.this purpose the entire surface of the 
caisson is covered with blocks of heavy stone, the 
interstices of which are filled with the best cement. 
As the caisson sinks, other tiers of stone will be. 
added, and when it rests upon its final bed the 
towers will be carried up their full height. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
—The Royal Academy has resolved to entirely 
re-model its Architectural School. Owing to waut 
of space when in Trafalgar-square, the Academy 
was prevented appropriating any speciil room 
exclusively for the teaching of architecture, but 
the removal to Burlington House has enabled it 
to provide a large class-room, fitted up specially 
for the purpose. Mr. Phéné Spiers has been 
appointed master of the school, and has b2en in- 
structed to proceed to Paris to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the present system of 
teaching adopted at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
The new arrangements will be ready for the 
opening of the coming winter season. 


Tue Buruvine Jews, Jour 29% 1370. 
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Hurnituye & Decoyation, 


UTILITY IN DECORATION. 


Ii: treating of the theory and practice of 

modern house painting and decoration in 
these pages, we have not hitherto spoken of 
the utilitarian aspect of the question, a very 
important question to the majority of people, 
and necessary to be understood both by the 
decorator and the public. 

It appears to us that, apart from the ab- 
stract opinions of this or that person as to the 
desirability of using imitations of woods and 
marble, or any and every of what are called 
shams, weare bound to take into considera- 
tion the usefulness and lasting properties 
of certain imitations, and their suitableness to 
the purposes they are used for, and for which 
they are best adapted. For instance, there is 
an imitation of stone on wood which is so good 
that no one can discover that it is not stone 
except by sounding or striking it, and we have 
known it to stand good when exposed to the 
weather fully 20 years, and at the end of that 
time be almost as good as at first. This effect 
is brought about by throwing common sand, 
or the sand from any particular kind of stone 
upon the paint when it is wet, in this wise :— 
The woodwork is well painted with four or five 
coats of oil paint. The finishing coat is mixed 
with white lead, boiled oil, and a little copal 
varnish, to give it “tack” or stickiness ; it must 
be, of course, stained to the particular shade or 
colour of the stone you wish it to resemble. 
The colour is now laid on the work inthe ordi- 
nary manner, and the sand is thrown upon it 
while it is wet. The sand may be thrown on 
the work from a common tin dredger, that is, a 
tin can about 3in. in diameter, with a per- 
forated lid, exactly like the flour dredger of 
our kitchens. We believe there are machines 
made for the purpose, but the dredger answers 
the purpose very well. Care must be taken 
that the work is well covered, or else there will 
be more on one part than another, which will 
cause it to look shady; it is always best to 
throw as much sand on the work as it will hold, 
to make sure it is well covered, andif paper is 
placed under the part operated upon it will 
catch all the superfluous sand, so that there 


need not be any waste. The work should now 


stand for a few days, until the paint gets hard, 
the loose sand may then be brushed off. Now, 
if this is well and carefully done, it will have 
all the appearance and feel of stone, and will 
last for a long period without being re-done, 
but of course maybe re-done at any time at a 
light expense. It is sometimes painted after 
being sanded, but if properly done it is much 
the best to leave the sand unpainted. 

There are, of course, several kinds of sand 
which may be used, or the small pieces of any 
particular kind of stone may be broken into 


sand andused, By doing different parts of the 


work at different times, various colours of sand 
may be used, which has a good effect. If we 
are doing a column or pillar we might do the 
shaft with the sand of the red Mansfield stone, 
and the capital and bace of the Yorkshire or 
Bath stone, or any other light-coloured sand, 
or in rustic work the stones might be done 
alternately. It will be understood that plaster 
or cement pillars may, be done in the same 
manner. Now, here is an imitation of stone, 
simple, useful, and effective—having service- 
able and lasting properties superior to any 
other method of covering and preserving 
wood, 

The sand forming an impervious coating (in 
fact, it is a coating of stone, having this ad- 
vantage over stone, that it is non-absorbent of 
wet or damp) the uses of this process will 
be evident, especially in districts where stone 
is not to be had except at great cost of car- 
riage, and also in‘many country districts, where 
wood is plentiful and stone is not. It will be 
said by the realists, “ Why not leave it as 
wood? Don’t cover it and make it appear like 
stone, which it is not ;” to which we may an- 


swer, that wood, especially when exposed to 
the weather, alternate heat, wet, and frost, 
soon becomes split up into innumerable cracks, 
and its surface gets rough and unsightly, its 
colour dirty and black; nail holes, and the 
rust from the nails become unpleasautly visi- 
ble, and ultimately rottenness and decay in 
numerous forms set in, and it becomes unsafe, 
and has to be taken down and replaced with 
new wood. Now if the wood is done over as 
described, all this is prevented, the wood pre- 
served, and always pleasant to look upon. It 
will perhaps be said, ‘*Why not varnish the 
wood, and then it will resist the effects of the 
weather?” It is quite true that if the wood is 
well varnished it will stand for a time, but 
how long atime? If it is outside work, var- 
nish will not stand ahove two or three years, 
even with the very best varnish. The heat of 
the sun dries up and exhausts the oil of the 
varnish, and when that is gone the gum 
shrivels up, cracks and turns white, peels off, 
and thus perishes, consequently the wood is 
left without protection. 

In these cases artistic taste and love of the 
beautiful may induce us to leave the wood 
uncovered, but utility and common sense bid 
us cover it up, and thus preserve it. We re- 
member some 30 years ago examining some 
exquisite carvings in oak and pear tree wood, 
which were rapidly falling to decay—worm- 
eaten and rough on the surface from the effects 
of dust, time, and neglect. We suggested 
that some means should be taken to arrest the 
decay, and thus preserve such beautiful and 
valuable works. The gentleman to whom they 
belonged rose up in arms at once at the bare 
suggestion. It no doubt seemed to him a pro- 
fanation to touch them with any vile compo- 
sition. Asthe artist had left them so they 
should remain, fresh from the chisel ; a very 
proper feeling in many cases, but in this case, 
when it was so evident that Father Time was 
using his destructive chisel with such fatal 
effect, we ventured to differ, and after much 
persuasion we induced him to allow us to try 
what we could do with part of the work. Our 
first efforts were directed to the cleaning the 
carving from the accumulated dust of years, 
which we did as well as we could by first 
blowing all the loose dust off with a pair of 
house bellows; we then used small hog-hair 
brushes, and by supporting the weak parts 
with the hand we managed to clean it well 
without injury to the most delicate parts. We 
then used the bellows again to blow off any 
remaining particles of dust from the inster- 
stices and undercutting. When it wasas clean 
as we could get it, we placed it in a tub large 
enough to hold it, and then filled the tub with 
the purest linseed oil we could procure high 
enough to cover the whole of the carving ; we 
let it stand inthe oil for 24 hours, and when 
taken out we cleaned off all the superfluous oil 
with large and small hog-hair brushes, wiping 
the oil out of the brushes as we used them, 
until there was not left sufficient oil on the 
surface to form a skin. ‘This is a very impor- 
tant point in the process, and requires great 
care, otherwise the carving would be spoiled. 
The oil darkened the wood a little, but not so 
much’ as would be supposed, the oil being 
free from litharge or any other dryer or colour- 
ing matter. After 20 years had elapsed we 
again saw the same carvings, and we 
found that those which had been treated 
in the manner described were just in 
the same state as when we left them 20 
years before, but had become so hard that a 
sharp knife would hardly touch them; but 
those which had not been submitted to the 
same process Were in some parts irretrievably 
gone, and the rest were rapidly following. 
Now we hold it to be unwise, and, in fact, 
almost a crime, to allow these beautiful crea- 
tions of man’s genius to go to decay and be 
destroyed for the sake of a prejudice or rather 
an obstinate persistence in what is evidently a 
mistake. Look at the exquisite gems of art 
left us by Grinling Gibbons, and others, which 
are dropping to pieces and crumbling away 


simply for the want of some such means being 
applied to preserve them. Would it not be 
better a thousand times over to sacrifice some 
little of their beauty than to see them as they 
are? Of course we would all rather see them 
untouched, as they were left by the artist ; 
but common sense steps in and points to the 
fact that however beautiful these things are, 
and although they may appear, and, in fact, 
are more beautiful left as they are, yet the 
material of which they are composed is so 
perishable that they must of necessity soon 
decay, and all the labour, and skill, and thought 
employed in their production be lost for ever, 
except some means be taken to stay the hand 
of the destroyer. We are surprised that the 
remedy has been so long delayed. We do not 
advise varnish or polish to be used; the pro- 
cess we have described does not produce that 
result, but leaves the wood nearly dead—that 
is, without gloss; although there is no better 
polish for wood than linseed oil itself. If a 


[mahogany or oak table be regularly rubbed 


for years with pure linseed oil, the polish 
which results is the best and most indestructible 
that can be produced, and becomes so hard in 
time that scarcely anything caninjure it. We 
have digressed somewhat with regard to 
carvings, but we hope not fruitlessly so; antl 
trust that this brief notice may call attention 
to the subject, and help to a remedy. 
Imitations of woods and marbles may be 
classed amongst the useful arts. There are 
thousands of English homes in the construc- 
tion of which no other wood is used but the 
common spruce pine, full of ugly resinous 
knots, and which, for that reason and many 
others, has to be painted and puttied to make 
it passable. Andif we could use real oak and 
mahogany for our doors—that is, if it were 
cheap and plentiful enough for that purpose — 
it would not be wise to leave it unpainted, as 
it would require so much time and trouble to 
keep them bright and clean, that nine-tenths of 
the world could not afford the necessary time 
and cost to keep them in order ; consequently it 
is not only more convenient and economical ; 
but it is really better to have painted woodwork 
in the majority of our houses—better because 
woodwork painted, grained, and varnished is 
the most cleanly-looking and_ serviceable 
method of decorating the doors and other 
woodwork in all those rooms in our houses 
which are most used, or which require to be 
done so that they will not easily soil. For we 
cannot always dwell in a china shop, and 
must have some rooms where we can move 
about at owr ease, and where we are not con- 
tinually afraid of spoiling something. Now for 
this purpose nothing can be more appropriate 
or better adapted than imitations of wood, 
well done and well varnished. Its lasting 
properties are very great, and at any time a 
wash down and a coat of varnish makes all new 
again, For public buildings where real oak or 
mahogany is not used, we cannot substitute 
anything equal to it. If we paint them in 
dark low-toned colours, and varnish them, 
they will not last so long, nor look so cheerful, 
nor so appropriate, for even the objectors to 
imitations of all kinds wi JJagree with us that 
wood painted in imitation of wood is much 
more in accordance with good taste than if 
painted in any other manner. If we were to 
paint a door in imitation of marble, we should 
be committing an offence against good taste 
and good sense, notwithstanding that there are 
real marble doors, of which the Russian mala- 
chite doors in the Great International Exhi- 
bition of 1851 were examples; but if we paint 
them in imitation of wood, we do not offend our 
sense of propriety, simply because it is wood, 
and has the structural character of wood. 
If we were to paint a column, or a pillar, 
or’ pilaster, or a plastered wall in imita- 
tion of wood, we should be doing wrong — 
weshould err in judgment, in taste, and against 
structural propriety. We do not here mean 
that a stone pillar or column should be painted , 
but we build our columns and pilasters of brick 
and cement, as 99 out of every 100 are done, 
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In the interiors of our dwelling houses and 
public buildings there cannot surely be any 
impropriety in finishing them in imitation of 
gtone or marble, of which materials they ought 
and would be built of if they were only 
cheap enough. The utility of the practice is 
unquestionable; that it is economical is proved 
by the fact that if once properly done, and 
ordinary care taken of it afterwards, it will 
last and wear almost any length of time. We 
ourselves have seen work of this kind which 
had been done upwards of 50 years at the 
least, and with the exception of its colour being 
a little darker than when it was first done, it 
was in other respects quite as good as when 
newly done ; this very fact alone is a sufficient 
proof of the legitimacy of such methods of 
decoration. What can be better adapted for 
a public staircase than a good imitation of one 
of the granites, grey orred? If well done and 
well varnished it will last for' scores of years, 
and will wash and clean with little trouble, and 
although thousands of people may pass up and 
down the staircase, its serviceable qualities 
are so great that it will suffer no great harm. 
In this case we, of course, only mean that the 
granite should be done up to a certain 
height for purposes of utility. The upper 
part may be painted or ornamented in any suit- 
able manner, either in distemper or oil colour, 
We shall find that there is a suitableness and an 
unsuitableness in the application of decoration 
to special purposes, and that independently of 
any abstract views we may have in regard to 
beauty, or this or that style, we are bound by 
the circumstances of any particular case to 
considernot which would be the most beautiful, 
but which will best combine beauty, usefulness, 
and durability. For instance, we had occasion 
a few days ago to go into a first-class shop in 
one of our principal streets, in which the coun - 
ter front was painted in imitation of walnut 
wood, and the mouldings were part black and 
part gilt. The gold was in a very dilapidated 
state, scratched, and rubbed quite bare, and 
injured by the continual dusting and cleaning 
necessarily required in such a situation. The 
gold being upon the round beads (which were 
the most prominent members of the mouldings), 
was of course most exposed to wear and tear, 
and soonest spoiled, and there is nothing looks 
so bad as gilding when it has got into such a 
state, Now here a great mistake had been 
made. The principle of utility had been entirely 
lost sight of and sacrificed to the vulgar desire 
for glare and glitter. Had the decorator been 
content with his work without adding the gold 
to it he would have produced a very success- 
ful work, and one which would have been 
serviceable, quiet, and good, instead of which 
the reverse was the case. As amatter of taste 
we object to gilding on grained woods ; the 
two do not assimilate, and seem to have no 
connection with one another. If the work 
were real wood polished, we should never dream 
of gilding any part of it. There is really no 
necessity for it, and it is, therefore, superfluous. 
In the choice of paper hangings, furniture, 
carpets, and other aids and necessaries for our 
comfort and happiness, we are bound to take 
into consideration utility as well as beauty. 


re ne 
THE BEST METHOD OF PREPARING 
MORTAR. 


HOUGH many of the accidents which are 
constantly taking place from the weakness 

in construction of our buildings, are rightly attri- 
buted to faults in the original plan, and the in- 
competency of the architect, it not unfrequently 
happens that a large portion of the blame should 
be placed upon the builder having the immediate 
charge of the work, and under whose supervision 
are conducted: those minor details in construction 
upon which depend to so great an extent the 
stability of the whole. Walls may be made of 
insufficient thickness and yet stand for a long 
time if the masonry be good; and, again, they 
may be heavy enough in the plan and fall when 
built if the mason do not thoroughly understand 
his business. In such a case blame is often 
attached to the architect when an accident occurs, 


which should in reality hang upon the skirts of 
the builder. Upon the quality of the mortar 
used in construction depends, in no slight degree, 
the strength of the walls ; and regarding the best 
method of mixing mortar, it is proposed in this 
article to offer a few suggestions. 

The common mode of making mortar is to first 
put the lime to slack ina box prepared for the 
purpose, and, after the slacking has continued for 
a time, to mix with it, in the same box, sand 
which has been previously screened. The mix- 
ture thus compounded is afterwards shovelled out 
of the box into a heap ; and as mortar is required 
for use, a portion of this heap is drawn out and 
tempered to the proper consistency. In mortar 
prepared in this manner the mass is rarely homo- 
geneous, lumps of unslacked lime and portions of 
gravel occurring promiscuously throughout the 
whole. 

The proposed improvement (says the American 
Builder) in mortar-making provides an entirely 
different mode of operations, and, it is believed, 
obviates all the evils attending the present 
system. 

The plan to be adopted, which, in the estimation 
of the writer, is at once the most thorough and 
the most economical, is as follows :— 

Three boxes, A, B, and C are first constructed, 
the box A being higher than B, and the box B 


higher than C. These boxes are connected by 
passages 1 and 2, at which are placed screens, 
such as are ordinarily used in mortar-making. 
Into the box A is put lime for slacking, and there 
mixed with water and manipulated until it has 
about the consistency of cream ; after which it 
is allowed to run through the screen 1 into box B. 
It should be premised that, while the process is 
conducting, boards are placed over the screens 1 
and 2, and removed only when itis desired to 
unite the contents of different boxes. After the 
lime has been admitted to box B, unscreened sand 
is thrown into the box in quantity deemed suffi- 
cient to make the mortar. The sand and lime, 
thus mixed, are then run through the screen into 
the mortar-bed C, and there allowed to stand for 
24 hours, when the mortar becomes fit for use, and 
reqnires no further tempering or mixing before its 
application. 

The advantages of the above method are very 
apparent. In the first place, about one-fourth 
less lime is required than in mortar made in the 
usual way, and the mortar is more thoroughly 
mixed—and, therefore, much better—than that 
dealt with by the common process. Again, since 
the different boxes are separated by screens, the 
preliminary labour of screening is entirely 
avoided, all the lumps of unslacked lime being 
retained in box A, and all gravel and foreign 
matter in the sand is retained, in a similar manner, 
in box B. Afterthe mixture is finally run into the 
mortar-bed, all the refuse matter remaining in A 
and B can be shovelled out, and the boxes made 
ready for arepetition of the process. While the mor- 
tar is running into box C, lime can again be slack- 
ing in box A, without loss of time, until the mor- 
tar bed is filled. The bed C can be made of any 
dimensions to hold the mortar required in the 
conitruction of a large building. 
the quality of the mortar made by the above pro- 
cess there can exist little doubt. It is more easily 
applied, more durable, and better adapted for all 
kinds of work than that made in the usual way. 
The writer has followed the system for many 
years, and hes continually greater reason to be 
satisfied with its decided superiority. 


J.P, 
Sa aa annnERE Enns: came : 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AT THE TIME 
OF CHRIST. 


HE Roman genius for construction was the 
grandest theworld has seen. The traveller 

visits the cathedral fanes of York and Bourges, 
Burgos and Seville, Cologne and Milan, the castles 
of Windsor aud Heidelberg and 8. Elmo, the 
temples at Pestum, at Athens, at Baalbec, and 
at Thebes, the palaces of the Maharajahs, on the 
banks of the Ganges, sees monuments of splendid 
beauty, unsurpassed in any age, by any people ; 


In regard to’ 


yet he returns to Rome, and says, while standing 
upon the vaulted ruins of the baths of Caracalla, 
or while counting his steps across the floors of 
Constantine’s Basilica, or while looking down 
from the utmost tier of seats into the arena of 
the Coliseum, that the constructive genius of all 
the rest of the world must bend before the Impe- 
rial Latin Hngineer. 

Never but once were thus conbined in the 
political situation of a city all elements needful 
for carrying up the culture of mere building 
talent to the highest pitch while at the same time 
were offered unlimited opportunities for its exer- 
cise. Rome was a seaport; backed by a country 
fertile in supplies, a peninsula of mountains made 
of marble, in the centre of a vast sea, crowded 
with well-settled islands, and girt about with 
coasts inhabited by the oldest and most advanced 
communities of man, The Roman States were 
still physically undebauched ; in the prime of its 
strength ; irresistible lord of all the Western and 
half the Eastern world ; was infinitely rich ; irrre- 
sponsible and unscrupulous; proud and vain ; 
sensual and sensational ; loving war only for the 
sake of its fruits, and preferring peace for the 
sake of its enjoyments. The Bath-house was the 
church of Rome, combining the essential quali- 
ties of the Exchange, the Club, the Museum, the 
Bar-room, and the Polls. The Emperors enriched 
themselves and confirmed their power by watering 
their political stock. Caracalla could afford his 
horse a golden manger in a temple of its own, 
after affording his fellow-citizens a Bagnio as 
large as the Tuileries, in which ten thousand 
bathers could enjoy themselves at once, the ceil- 
ings of which were 80ft. high, the partition 
walls as massive as the abutments of a bridge. 
The sweating-room alone was larger than the 
Catholic Cathedral in Philadelphia, and sur- 
rounded by arcades, inside, of costly Corinthian 
columns, the abstraction of which by the mediz- 
val princes of modern Rome for use in the con- 
struction of their private palaces brought down 
the ceiling with a crash which shook the city as 
far off as the Castle of 8S. Angelo. 

S. Peter’s is built on the model of these ancient 
monuments. Its nave is precisely of the size and 
shape of the great room in the Baths of Diocletian 
and of the name of Constantine’s great church. 
Its dome is precisely the size and shape of the 
Pantheon, which, as is now well known, was yet 
another Imperial Bath-room, since then appro- 
priated to the uses of religion—merely a change 
from hot to holy water. The great Bath-room of 
Diocletian is also one of the grandest churches 
of modern Rome. 

The necessity for supplying an amphibious 
population with floods of fluid developed the 
civil engineering talents of the Empire. Scores 
of aqueducts were constructed above ground to 
bring the waters of the Appenines into the city, 
and an elaborate system of sewerage carried it 
away again to be re-purified in the bosom of the 
Ligurian sea. ~While Signor De Rossi has been 
excavating the ancient catacombs outside the 
walls, and the Government antiquarian, Baron 
Visconti, the ancient marble yards and police 
stations inside the walls, and the Emperor 
Napoleon the foundation rooms of the Palace of 
the Cesars, the British Archeological Society of 
Rome has been digging along the foundations of 
the ancient walls themselves, and opening up the 
underground water-works, reservoirs, and sewers 
of ancient days. They have determined the true 
site of the fountain of Egeria and of King Numa’s 
Palace ; how Royal Rome, Republican Rome, and 
Imperial Rome were in succession fortified with 
longer and larger circumvallations ; and how the 
water pipes of the engineers of the Middle Ages 
were ranged within and upon the conduits of 
Servius Tullius aud the Tarquins. Any civil 
engineer who is curious in such matters, or would — 
like to see nice pictuies of the rubble work of 
his predecessors in the profession twenty-two 
centuries ago, can gratify himself by looking over 
Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Notices of Recent Excavations in 
Rome,’ just published in Part I. of the forty- 
second volume of the Archwologia. By-the-bye, 
Mr. Parker’s little hand-books of architecture are 
not only indispensable for the tourist, but ought 
to be in every American gentleman’s library. 
And it is worth knowing, also, that the Archeolo- 
gical Society, which the foreigners in Rome keep 
up, has upwards of a thousand special photo- 
graphs of specimens of Roman construction, ar- 
ranged in the order of time. 

The first part of this interesting collection is 
already for sale, and illustrates the historical - 
construction of walls in a series of sixty-four 
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examples, beginning with the wall of Romulus, 
750 B.c., and taking onthe average one for each 
generation. The series is continued down to the 
13th century A.p. In the time of the Empire 
the dated examples are so numerous that they are 
necessarily subdivided ; afterwards the churches 
and monasteries supply us with a continuation of 
the series. Thisis really a great work for the 
history of architecture, such as has never been 
done before. Even D’ Agincourt, in his admir- 
able work, overlooks construction, which is the 
foundation of all. It is sometimes impossible to 
get photographs from nature from want of suffi- 
cient space, and it is generally necessary to fillup 
the excavations again immediately, so that plans 
and drawings are the only mode of showing what 
has been made out ; but photographs ars made of 
these and sent to the Oxford Architectural 
Society. 

When will we have in Philadelphia an Archi- 
tectural School, liberally endowed by private 
munificence, furnished with a splendid library, 
folios of drawings and photographs of all the 
monuments of all ages, and taught by artists of 
merit and learning, and by engineers of rank, 
genius and experience?—R.R. Journal and Mi- 
ning Register. 
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BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL, 


UR illustration is a reproduction of a 
picturesque sketch of the Cathedral at 
Beanvais—one of the finest examples of 13th 
century work in France. Its beauty, however, 
though great, is incomplete, there being neither 
nave nor steeple. The steeple was destroyed by 
a tempest in 1574, only ten years after its erec- 
tion, and this accident prevented the completion 
of the church. The choir is of great beauty, and 
has the appearance of being more lofty than that 
of Amiens, though in reality it is not so. The 
see of Beauvais was one of great importance, and 
the town itself occupies a conspicuous position 
in history as a fortified city of great strength. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S EXHIBITION, 


bie general verdict which has been passed 

upon the show (says the Saturday Review) 
is that it is an interesting one, but that it does 
not fulfil the purpose which it proposes to itself— 
4.é., to stimulate and reward individual skill and 
intelligence” by separating the results of personal 
design and execution from the mere results of 
combined work, As regards nine-tenths of the 
Exhibition, it is just the old story over again— 
precisely what we have seen at London and Paris 
—a vast aggregate of show-cases, shop-fronts, 
pattern cards, and advertising sheets, all very im- 
portant to enterprising tradesmen ; but, as re- 
gards craftsmanship, we learn nothing, or very 
little—precisely because there is nothing, or next 
to nothing, to tell us. It is something for us to 
feast our eyes on elaborate inlaid tables and cost- 
ly specimens of marqueterie furniture, but, in the 
first place, they are not the work of any one 
workman ; and next, we should have to go toa 
*Co.” to buy them. If these Exhibitions are good 
for anything, they ought to bring us face to face 
and mind to mind with the artificer ; asit is, they 
refer us to Messrs. Castellani, at Rome, or to 
some great ironworks in Staffordshire or New- 
castle. Even when, asin the matter of Indian 
embroidery or ivory carving, we have the genuine 
work of the solitary artisan, he is intercepted by 
the wholesale house and the importer. Next 
come the small class of those British workmen 
who exhibit their own productions in jewellery, 
chasing, and enamels, in porcelain painting and 
glass engraving, in stone carving, and other 
works which may be called artistic. It is to the 
encouragement of these artistic workmen that our 
art-schools and prizes have for many years been 
sedulously employed. But all those who have 
paid attention to the matter bear testimony to the 
little results which have been attained. Whenever 
an artist workman has been educated, or has edu- 
cated himself, up to a certain and often creditable 
amountof proficiency, he is snapped up by thetrade, 
and set to work on producing articles of the regula- 
tion fashion and pattern, and the the fire of original 
genius is stamped out of him before it is 
thoroughly kindled. We spend infinite money 
on producing our Pegasus, and then set him to 
plough. Nor must it be forgotten that shop- 
keepers exhibit the greatest reluctance to allow 
any communication betiwveen a customer and the 


workman. If by accident one finds a piece of 
jewellery or an enamel in a shop which exhibits 
remarkable taste or skill, it is impossible to get 
at the artificer. An order will of course be taken 
over the counter, but you can never find out the 
working man. Intelligence and skillin the crafts- 
man may exist, but the firm keeps this intelligence 
and skill to itself. What is wanted is, as the 
programme of this Exhibision professes, union 
between the employer and the employed; but 
the union, to be really valuable, should be a 
union between the amateur who gives a commis- 
sion and the workman who executes it. Tho 
union which does exist is between the middleman 
—the shopkeeper—the firm—capital—and the 
workman, not between the customer and the 
craftsman. ‘The working man in these bazaars 
is generally a mere phrase ; the person who profits 
by them is the shopkeeper ; and it is for this 
reason that, as the newspapers complain, so little 
care has been taken at Islington to announce the 
name of the workman, or at least to announce 
it with such Cistinctness that you can get at him, 
and so much care has been taken to announce the 
shop where the production may be bought. 
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LIME BURNING. 


HE quarries at Rockland, says the (American) 
Architectural Review, near the mouth of 
Penobscot Bay, Me., are at present worked on a 
more extensive scale than ever before. The old- 
fashioned kiln for burning the limestone has been 
entirely superseded by the patent perpetual kiln, 
and a large amount of capital is invested in the 
business. The kilns are situated on the shore of 
a peninsula, and are built at the foot of a bank 
and at the head of a wharf. The kilns are con- 
structed with walls ot thick granite, and lined 
with fire-brick, being eighteen feet square and 
thirty feet deep, narrowing towards the lower 
part. Each kiln will hold from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred casks of lime, and a charge 
of limestone rock and fuel is burned in from seven 
to eight hours, and is drawn three or four times a 
day, according to the character of the rock. The 
lime, it is stated, swells in the kiln, and prevents 
the unburned portions from falling down. When 
the lower layer is sufficiently burned, iron rods are 
run into the furnace, and the lime, in large glow- 
ing red lumps, is removed by means of long 
handled shovels, and when cool is broken up, 
sorted, and packed incasks. The fuel is either 
wood or bituminous coal, the kilns using one cord 
of{wood or two tons of bituminous coal to 
produce the same yield. One hundred casks of 
lime consume in their manufacture four anda 
half cords of wood. The kilns and the fuel are 
covered by large sheds, the buildings for a pair of 
kilns occupying an area of seventeen thousand 
square feet. 
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BRICKMAKING BY MACHINERY. 


MEETING of the Manchester Institute of 
Engineers was held on Wednesday week 
in the Royal Institution, Manchester, to hear 
a paper read by Mr, J. F. M. Pollock (Messrs, 
Pollock, Luing, and Powley, Leeds) on “ Brick- 
making by machinery.” Mr. W. W. Halse 
presided. 
The paper contained an elaborate descrip- 
tion of Pollock’s patent brickmaking ma- 
chine (illustrated by a model). The inven- 
tion consists of powerful grinding rollers, pug 
mill, rotary moulding table of improved con- 
struction, and a press, the mould or moulds of 
which are independent of those in the table. A 
self-acting delivery belt, the driving apparatus of 
which is constructed on an improved principle, 
so as to avoid all possibility of slip, and a rotary 
brush for removing any sharp corners or loose 
materials from the bricks, are also added; and 
there is an improved system introduced for lubri- 
cating all sides of the moulds or bricks, in such a 
manner as to be independent in its operation of 
the attendant. The moving faces of the machine 
which have to work against the clay are all of 
steel, as also are the pug mill, driving wheels, 
shaft, and knives. When common bricks are re- 
quired, the press may be thrown out of gear, and 
the machine may then be worked at an increased 
velocity. In concluding his paper, Mr. Pollock 
made reference to those who would hinder 
the introduction of machinery to supersede 
labour. He said the introdnction of machinery 
had always created a demand a_thousand- 


than the must sanguine ever 
looked for. Then why did the working brick- 
maker ¢hut his eyes to this fact? Could 
he not see that when bricks are made by 
machinery his position would be raised from that 
of a drudge to that of a scientific employe?—that 
the demand which was now supplied by numbers 
of little masters who could barely earn a living 
would, with mechanical agency, become so thriv- 
ing a business that the working man’s practical 
abilities would become tenfold more valuable, and 
he would no longer need to bring h wife and 
children into the open brickyard and earn his 
living during a few months in the year, but would 
take his place among mechanics and other arti- 
sans who owed their existence to the mechanical 
resources and inventive genius of this great 
country? Surely the common sense of the work- 
ing brickmaker could not long remain unimpressed 
by the false position in which he must put him- 
self by taking such a stand; and the force of 
circumstances, the inevitable current of advance- 
ment, would force upon him that which he vainly 
strove against. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Pollock for 
his paper, which he acknowledged, and afterwards 
explained the working of his machine to the 
members present by a reference to the model. 
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ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HE congress of this association was opened 
on Tuesday afternoon, at the Guildhall, 
Leicester. The Mayor, attended by the Town 
Clerk and Members of the Corporation, met the 
members of the Institute in the old Town Hall, 
where the inaugural proceedings took place. 
Among those present were Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide (President of the Archeological Institute), 
the Venerable Archdeacon Fearon, Rey. R. 
Harley, F.R.S., Rev. E. Hill, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
F.S.A., Archdeacon Trollope, Archdeacon Stanton, 
Professor Lewis (Cork). 

The first business was the presentation of an 
address of welcome from the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Leicester. This briefly alluded to the 
objects of archeological interest in the town— 
the Norman remains, churches, &c. ; and also to 
the historical connection of the county. The 
Mayor regretted that necessities of commerce had 
caused the demolition of certain Roman remains ; 
but now they must reap consolation from the 
more Christian and more humane sentiments 
which replaced them. 

Lord TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, in acknowledging 
the warm welcome of the people of Leicester and 
Leicestershire, referring to the Mayor’s remarks, 
said he considered the two objects of the advance 
of civilisation and commerce, and the preservation 
of antiquities, might be perfectly reconciled. It 
was possible for a city to follow the line of pro. 
gress, and, at the same time, not to disregard 
the memorials of the glories of our forefathers. 
He also made some remarks on the ancient 
character of municipal corporations. It was, he 
said, very difficult to trace their origin, but some 
people went so far as to say that the Romans left 
the traditions of corporate bodies, which after- 
wards were adopted and modified in subsequent 
ages. But antiquity was not their only honour ; 
they had played in nobler games than any of the 
continental cities. They had not lent themsely.s 
as submissive tools to despots, who wished to 
stifle the expression of public feeling. On the 
contrary, they had always banded themselves 
with those who were in favour of moderate 
reforms for the improvement of the country, and 
there was no nobler period in the annals of Cor- 
poratioas than when Simon de Montfort, with 
the aid of the barons and the burgesses of Leicester, 
began his career, and succeeded ultimately in lay- 
ing the foundation of the British House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. CLARKE acknowled zed the welcome offered 
by the landowners of Leicestershire, and pointed 
out that the county had given birth to or pos- 
sessed descendants of Fielding, Beaumont, Her- 
rick, and Haselrigg. 

Archdeacon FEARON, in welcoming the Insti- 
tute, on behalf the clergy, spoke of the humanising 
influence of the study of the past, and called to 
mini the fact that it was from Leicester that 
Richard III. set ont for Bosworth Field, wheace 
he was never to return. 

Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN moved the welcome of 
the clergy ; and Archleacon TRoLLOPE acknow- 
ledged it. 
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Rev. R. Harury welcomed the Institute on 
behalf of the Local Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

Sir T. E. Winnineton (Worcestershire) ac- 
knowledged the welcome, though confessing that 
in the West Midland counties their associations 
with Leicestershire were more of a sporting 
character. 

This finished the formal business. 

Mr. PARKER, F.S.A., then gave a short 
description of the Guildhall, which, ke said, was 
built in the time of Elizabeth, and was, in fact, 
opened on the day of the-defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Some local objects of antiquity were then 
visited, Mr. Parker being cicerone. 

On Wednesday evening the first neeeting for 
the reading of papers was held in the Freemasons’ 
Hall. Some of these we hope to be able to notice 
next week. 


DIscovERY oF A MoNUMENTAL CROSS IN 
FAVERSHAM CREEK.—Mr. George Bedo fur- 
nishes some observations on a monumental cross 
which has been found in Faversham Creek, and 
now standing in the grounds of Davington Priory. 
The shaft supporting the cross is formed of vari- 
ous twiste1 columns, formerly brought from the 
ruins of Faversham Abbey. The transverse bar 
on the front of the cross has the following words 
incised upon it: ‘ Marget Warmecoort.”” Appa- 
rently an insexiption had once been on the back, 
but itis now _bliterated. This is said to be the 
only existing monumental eross in the neighbour- 
hood of an early date, and the place in which it 
was found affords tolerable evidence of the way 
of disposing of similar crosses at the time of the 
Reformation. 

SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH AOLOGY.—This 
society proposes an excursion on Thursday the 
11th of Augnst, starting from Halesworth, to visit 
Southwold and Blythburgh. Lord Arthur Hervey 
is the new president of the society, and the Com- 
mittee, in a recent report, expresses its hope that 
under his lordship the members may be stimulated 
to fresh efforts to make the meetings and trans- 
actions of the Institute in some degree worthy of 
the earlier days of its existence. 

BritIsH ARCHZOLOGICAL Socrery. — The 
annual congress of the British Archeological 
Society will commence on September 5 at Here- 
ford, where the Black Friars, Coningsby Alms- 
houses, and Hereford Cathedral are the leading 
antiquities. Excursions will be made to Ken- 
chester (Magna) and Creden Hill, Kilpeck, Abbey 
Dore, Rowlestone, Grosmont Castle and Church, 
Leominster, Monkland and Stretford, Llanthony 
Abbey, Ledbury, Eastnor, Wall Hills, and the 
Herefordshire Beacon. 

THE Royal Historical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland is taking steps to preserve from 
fast-approaching destruction the famous remains 
of the church and round tower of Glendalough, 
County Wicklow, 
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S. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH (SOUTHWARK) 
STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


URING the violent thunderstorm that broke 
over the metropolis on Tuesday morning 

the lightning struck and carried away from its 
position nearly the whole of the south-east pin- 
nacle of 8. Saviour’s Church, which fell across the 
choir and south transept, carrying with it in its 
descent the whole of the flying buttress of the 
choir, and finally sliding to the ground beneath 
—a distance of nearly 200ft. The tower of the 
church, which is 35ft. square and 150ft. high, is 
surmounted by four elegant pinnacles, each of 
which is 30ft. high and about 5ft. in circum- 
ference. These pinnacles are built, so to speak, 
round an iron pin or vane, 8in. thick, 
which is surmounted by a ball. The fluid first 
struck the ball and ran down the pin, driving the 
massive stonework asunder, particles of which 
were scattered for a distance of 160ft., severely 
damaging the roofs of the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Escaping from this outlet it next 
seized the water-pipes running along the roofs of 
the eastern and western naves, and after traver- 
sing each till it reached 8ft. from the ground, 
it escaped, leaving the marks of its departure in 
the shape of two small holes. The stone finial 
immediately beneath the vane, of a globular 
shape, and weighing nearly a ton, fell into the 
cburchyard, striking in its descent and almost 
destroying one the massive flying abutments over 
the roof of the lady chapel, and burying itself 


several inches in the stone pavement running 
through the churchyard. A large fragment broke 
through the roof of the transept, and came down 
with a tremendous crash at the foot of the famous 
monument to the poet Gower, founder of the 
Sutherland family. 

A disaster not quite so serious in its character, 
butrendering complete restoration necessary, oc- 
curred to the south-west pinnacle of the same 
tower about twenty years since. 

Mr. Jarvis, the parochial architect and surveyor, 
ascended to the summit of the tower on Tuesday, 
and has given the needful instructions for the 
removal of the wreck of the turret. Neither the 
admirable peal of bells nor the clock have suffered 
injury. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES, 


WATER SUPPLY IN THE EAST oF LONDoN.— 
Mr. C. Reed, on the 21st inst., asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department whether 
his attention had been directed to the fact that 
great privation and suffering is caused at the pre- 
sent time by the diminution of the water supply 
in the east of London ; and whether her Majesty’s 
Government could give an assurance to the House 
that measures would be taken early next session 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners in reference to the supply of water in 
the metropolis.—Mr, Bruce said he had received 
no information of a deficient supply of water in 
the east end of London, and the only communi- 
cation he had received on the subject was a letter 
from the secretary of the New River Company, 
stating that his attention having been drawn toa 
question of his hon. friend he had written to the 
East London Water:-Company offering assistance, 
and had received a reply that there had been no 
deficiency. With regard to the latter part of the 
question, the subject could be considered in con- 
nection with the larger question of the local 
government of London, when he hoped to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—Mr. Beresford 
Hope, on Monday, called the attention of the 
house to the present condition of matters relating 
to the plan for the enlargement of the National 
Gallery. The Government had provided him 
with papers which he did not ask for, and their 
production was calculated rather to embarrass and 
confuse an already complicated and entangled 
question. He complained that having asked for 
plans he had been hurried back to the competi- 
tion between the designs of Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Murray. Neither of those designs was accepted, 
but one of those gentlemen was appointed, asa 
natural consequence of the report upon the com- 
petition, to prepare a design for the National 
Gallery—but not the one which had been said 
not to be fit for its object. An appointment 
having been made on certain conditions, the 
antecedent conditions had been produced ina 
mutilated form, which appeared to be deprecia- 
tory of the architect, and calculated to give the 
public an idea that the whole work was a sort of 
competition between Mr. Layard at Madrid, Mr. 
Barry, and Mr. Murray.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that the Government had 
come to the conclusion that it would be possible 
to do something in the direction of the enlarge- 
ment of the National Gallery during the present 
session, and a supplementary estimate would be 
laid before the house for that purpose in a few 
days. 

SUPPLY.—On the house going into committee 
of svpply on the supplementary estimates, Mr. 
Ayrton moved that £10,170 be granted for 
alterations in rooms in the Houses of Parliament. 
The hon, gentleman explained in a detailed 
manner the alterations which were considered 
necessary, and said that.a committee had recom- 
mended that the conference-room and some ad- 
joining rooms should be converted into a prin- 
cipal refreshment-room, and that the present re- 
freshment-room and its adjoining offices should 
be converted into tea and newspaper reading 
rooms. That adaptation of those rooms would, 
in his opinion, prove the best course that could 
be adopted. It had been suggested and recom- 
mended that part of the building should be pulled 
down, and a new refreshment-room be built ; but 
he protested against the pulling down any portion 
of the building, his opinion being that it was 
better so to alter the internal accommodation to 
adapt the building to internal requirements 
without ‘pulling down any portion of it and 
then building new rooms, 


By his plan the | 


whole suite of rooms required would be under 
one roof, with most convenient communication 
between them for members. There was only one 
point more, and that was that he suggested that 
there should be a‘joint service for the refresh- 
ment-room, which the House of Lords declined, 
but they made certain suggestions which he 
thought unnecessary with respect to the refresh- 
ment-room of this house. He should have been 
glad if not a single stone of the outer walls was 
touched, butas the House of Lords had expressed a 
desire that there should be greater accommodation 
he thought the house would not object to the yote. 
He might mention also that the ladies’ gallery was 
to bealtered by giving them anadditionalroom, and 
removing the grating which interrupted their view 
of thehouse. (Hear, hear.) Anadditional room 
was also to be provided for the reporters, who at 
present were subjected to great inconvenience and — 
annoyance, being obliged to take their refresh- 
ments in a small and inconvenient room, in which 
they had to carry on their very useful duties. By 
the arrangement he proposed a convenient room 
would be allotted to them in which they might 
take their refreshments in comfort. There were 
minor improvements, among which was the cut- 
ting of the principal window in the smoking-room; 
so as to give members a view of the terrace, and 
if that was found to be a good arrangement, a 
further move in the same direction would be made. 
It was also proposed that there should be a better 
access to the strangers’ refreshment-room, and a 
means by which the privacy of the members’ lobby 
would be secured, while they would be enabled to 
communicate with gentlemen who wished to see 
them in another room. All these rooms would 
be en suite, so that there would be the greatest 
amount of accommodation given with the least 
trouble to members.—Mr. C. Bentinck criticised 
the plan of the right hon, gentleman, which he 
said was really based upon the acknowledged 
plans and suggestions of Mr. Barry, whose treat- 
ment by the right hon. gentleman had been sobad. 
The continuity of the corridor would be spoiled by 
a tavern bar, and the other peculiar features of 
the building would be destroyed, while the kit- 
chen would be separated from the dining-room 
by a distance of 90ft. and dinner would be 
served without either light or air. In conclusion 
the hon. member moved to reduce the vote by 
£7160, the amount of the item for re-arranging 
the refreshment department.—Mr, B. Cochrane 
said he deprecated any arrangement which would 
look like ingratitude to the late Sir Charles Barry, 
and he saw no reason why the opinion pronounced 
on the question by his own son should be disre- 
garded.—Mr, Cowper-Temple regretted that his 
right hon. friend had instituted a comparison be- 
tween himself and Mr. Barry, with regard to 
matters of architecture. The scheme appeared 
to him very faulty, and especially as regarded the 
distance between the kitchen and the refresh ment- 
room.—Lord J. Manners, while approving of the 
plan in some of its details, expressed his regret 
that the plan of Mr. Barry had been departed 
from.—Mr. W. H. Gregory protested against 
patchwork such as the proposed alterations indi- 
dated, and threw out a suggestion that the vote 
should be postponed until next session, when 
some general well-defined plan of alteration could 
be carefully considered and determined upon.— 
Colonel W. Patten thought postponement of the 
vote desirable—Mr. Beresford Hope must dis- 
tinctly state that Mr. Barry brought a scheme 
before them in relation to the refreshment-rooms, 
which was only postponed at the time by a posi- 
tion taken by the Lords. That plan would incur 
an outlay of £24,000, but the scheme if acted 
upon would have proved most satisfactory. 
With regard to the proposal of his right hon. 
friend, he must say that it would not hold water, 
As to the scheme before them now, it would, 
if agreed to, convert the portion of the house to 
which it referred into a most uncomfortable eating- 
house.—Mr. Ayrton, comparing the proposed 
plan with that of Mr. Barry, said the plan of that 
gentleman was that the refreshment-room would 
be 24ft. long, and that the service of refresh- 
ments would have to be carried the whole length 
of that room ; while, by the present plan, the lift 
would be more convenient, and the service would 
be from the centre of the room.—Mr. Bentinck 
understood that Mr. Barry’s plan would have 
furnished a room similar to that of the Reform 
Club, and hon. members who frequented that club 
could readily form an idea of what convenience 
the proposed room was likely to afford.—The 
amendment was negatived without a division, 
and the vote was agreed to.—A vote of £21,674 
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for the maintenance and repair of the Royal 
palaces was agreed to, as was also a vote of 
£80,437 for the maintenance of the Royal 
parks and pleasure grounds. The vote of 
£123,807 for the completion of public 
departments was next agreed to, as was also 
the vote of £11,700 for the supply of furniture 
for public departments.—On the vote of £22,387 
for the completion of the buildings of the Houses 
of Parliament, Mr. Ayrton, in answer to several 
questions, said that a committee of artists had 
come to a unanimous conclusion that it was not 
desirable to continue the mosaic decorations of 
the central hall. The right hon. gentleman, in 
reply to Mr, Neville Grenville, said that it was 
intended to continue the plate-glass coverings 
over the frescoes in the central hall. The vote 
was then agreed to.—Votes of £12,500 for the 
purchase of land as sites for public offices near 
Downing-street, and £24,083 for the enlargement 
of public record depositories, were then proposed 
and agreed to.—On a vote of £6395 for the re- 
pairs and decorations of the Chapter-house at 
Westminster, Mr. Ayrton explained, in answer to 
Mr. Goldney, that that vote would complete the 
works up to a certain point, the roof and windows 
being finished, but without any attempt at deco- 
ration. The vote wasagreed to.—£7067 was then 
voted for sheriffs’ court-houses, Scotland ; £11,200 
for the buildings connected with the University 
of London ; £13,250 for the new buildings con- 
nected with the University of Glasgow ; £6500 
for the Industrial Museums, Edinburgh ; £5500 
for the new works at Burlington House ; £101,245 
for buildings connected with the Post Office and 
Inland Revenue; £9344 forthe maintenance and 
repair of the British Museum buildings; and 
£40,752 for county-court buildings.—On the next 
yote, one of £80,170 for surveys in the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Stephenson said that it was de- 
sirable that there should be alarger sale of these 
maps, but they were little suited to the purposes 
for which they were most required.—Mr. Pell 
observed that in these surveys some districts ap- 
peared to be favoured. He thought some differ- 
ent principle might be adopted with a view to 
more uniform results.— Mr. Goldney, Mr. W. 
Hoskyns, and Mr. Miller also expressed them- 
selves dissatisfied with the mode in which the 
survey was conducted.—Mr. Ayrton said there 
was no subject which gave so much trouble, on 
account of the differentjideas that prevailed upon 
it at different times,as the survey. The expendi- 
ture upon it was at the rate of £140,000, and 
that continued during ten years would make an 
expenditure of about a million and a half of 
money. The vote, after some discussion, was 
agreed to. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES. 


PROTECTING BRONZE FROM DIsCcOLOURATION. 
—The fact that in all large cities, especially where 
coal is burnt, bronze monuments quickly present 
a dirty, black appearance, has incited the Society 
for the Promotion of Mechanic Arts in Prussia 
to undertake some experiments looking towards a 
remedy. Analyses of ten bronzes, which were 
remarkable for their beautiful surface, showed 
that their constitutents varied too greatly to per- 
mit the composition of a bronze being taken as a 
cause of its retaining a proper surface or not. 
Attention having been drawn to the fact that 
those parts of public bronzes which were most 
handled retained a fine surface, it was surmised 
that the presence of fat might exert an influence. 
The surinise has been tested by exposing for 
some years a bronze which was daily rubbed with 
oil, the excess being removed by a rag, along with 

three others, one of which was daily cleansed with 
water, a second treated in the same way but twice 
during the year coated with oil, and a third was 

left untouched. The first was very beautiful, the 
third less so, the second had nothing of the beau- 
tiful surface, tae last was dull and black. It is 
hoped that the discovery may enable us to pre- 
serve the statues in large cities bright—Journal 
of the Franklin Institute. 

GLYCERINE CrEMENT.—Professor Hirzel, of 
Leipzig, has discovered an important use of 
glycerine that ought to be more generally known. 
He finds that when glycerine is mixed with fine 
and well-dried litharge it yields a cement that 
1s capable of a large number of applications. All 
metals and nearly all solid bodies can be bound 
together by this cement; it is said to harden 
under water as readily as in the air, and to resist 
a temperature of 500°. It is especially recom- 
mended for such pieces of apparatus as are exposed 


to the action of chlorine ; hydrochloric acid, sul- 
phurie acid, sulphurous acid, and nitric acid ; also 
the vapour of alcohol, ether, and bisulphide of 
carbon, as none of these agents act upon it. The 
cement can be used in steam engines, pumps, 
foundations for machinery, and, finally, as a 
substitute for plaster in galvano-plastic and 
electro-plating. The preparation of glycerine and 
litharge to be taken must depend somewhat 
upon the consistency of the cement, and its pro- 
posed uses. An excess of glycerine would retard 
the setting, as it does not readily evaporate. This 
new use of glycerine adds another application to 
a substance that only a few years ago was thrown 
away. 

CHINESE GOLD LAcqureR.—The gold lacquer 
lining of a Chinese cabinet, in the museum at 
Cassel, pealed off, and thus gave Dr. Wiederhold 
the opportunity of studying the composition of 
this substance. On examining it, he found par- 
ticles of tin foil attached to the lacquer, so he 
comes to the conclusion that this material formed 
the ground upon which the laequer varnish was 
laid. His attempts to imitate the varnish were 
perfectly successful, and he gives the following 
directions for. the preparation of a composition 
which closely resembles the true Chinese article. 
First of all, two parts of copal and one of shellac 
are to be melted together to form a perfectly 
fluid mixture, then two parts of good boiled oil, 
made hot, are to be added ; the vessel is then to 
be removed from the fire, and ten parts of oil of 
turpentine are to be gradually added. To give 
colour the addition is made of ‘solution in tur- 
pentine of gum gutta for yellow, and dragon’s 
blood forred. These are to be mixed in sufficient 
quantity to give the shade desired. 


Building Iutelligenee, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Barton PaRvA, SuFFOLK,—A new organ 
chamber has been added to this church, from the 
designs, and under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
Swinfen Harris, architect, of London. Mr. Wil- 
liam Edwards, of Mildenhall was the contractor. 


BASINGSTOKE.—On the 10ch inst., the little 
parish church at Church Oakley was reconse- 
crated by the Bishop of Winchester, after having 
been reconstructed, at a cost of 5000, from 
plans by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, architect. 

BERMONDSEY.—The new church of 8. Anne, 
Bermondsey, was consecrated on Thursday week 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The style of the 
building is that of about the end of the twelfth 
century. The interior is of plain brickwork, un- 
plastered, with little decoration except bands and 
arches of red brick, and carved cap-heads. Ex- 
ternally the ends of the building are relieved by 
red brick arches and string-courses, with Bath 
stone dressings to angles and openings. There is 
a stone spire at the south west angle 60ft. high. 
The roof is open-timbered and stained, the height 
to the ridge being 42ft. The length of the build- 
ing is 101ft., and the width 49ft., and it is capa- 
ble of seating 700 persons. Mr. J. Porter, of 
Grange-road, Bermondsey, is the architect, Messrs. 
Browne and Robinson being the contractors. 
The cost has been £3000. 

BrAEMAR.—Thenew church at Braemar, which 
was commenced about a year ago, was opened on 
Sunday last. The cost of the church and spire is 
about £2212. The building is in the Early English 
Gothic, cruciform in plan, with semi-circular apse, 
north and south transepts, north and west porches, 
and tower and spire. The tower and spire, which 
together rise to the height of 112ft., contain vestry 
and belfrey. The architect is Mr, Robert Lamb, 
of Darlington. 

Goott.—The (Roman) Catholic chapel and 
schools of S. Thomas of Canterbury, Goole, Yorks, 
have been opened. The buildings are of asimple 
and unpretending design of Gothic character, and 
are built of grey stock bricks, with stone dressings 
and bands of black and red bricks sparingly in- 
troduced. A commodions house, adjacent to the 
schools, for the residence of the incumbent, is 
rapidly approaching completion. The works are 
being carried out by Mr. Elliott, of Goole, under 
the superintendence, and from the plans of Messrs. 
Hadfield and Son, the architects, of Sheffield. Mr. 
Cairns, of Leeds, is the clerk of works. 

HORNSEA, NEAR Hutu.—A new Wesleyan 
chapel has just been erected here. The building 
is Gothic, of red brick, with stone and moulded 


red brick dressings. The internal dimensions are 
57ft. by 40ft., and accommodation is provided for 
360 persons on the ground floor, provision being 
made for inserting a gallery at a futnre period. 
The pews are of varnished deal, without staining; 
the pulpit and communion are of pitch pine. 
The roof is open to one-half its height, showing 
the curved principals and the rafters, The acous- 
tic properties of the building are perfect. The 
main entrance is by means of a ‘porch, having 
three richly-moulded brick arches, carried by 
isolated circular columns haying boldly-carved 
capitals. The total cost of the building, including 
a schoolroom 25ft. by 16ft., minister’s vestry, two 
class-rooms, warmingand lighting, &c., is about 
£1200. Mr. J. K. James, of Hull, is the architect, 
and Messrs. Barr, of Hornsea, are the contractors. 

NortHAm, SoutHAmptTon.—The rebuilding 
of this church is contemplated. Plans have been 
prepared by the architects, Messrs, Guillaume and 
Parmenter of Southampton, The new structure 
will be in the Early Pointed style, of foreign treat- 
ment, and will comprise a nave, side aisles, 
chancel, organ chamber, vestry, and tower and 
spire. The church will accomodate about 800 
people, and will cost about £5000. The site has 
been presented by T. Chamberlayne, Esq., of 
Cranbury Park, who has also subscribed £500 
towards the building fund, 

PrckHAmM.—On Tuesday week the foundation 
stone of a new Baptist chapel was laid in James’s- 
grove, Commercial-road, Peckham. The chapel 
will be a plain brick structure, without galleries, 
and capable of seating 400 persons. Beneath the 
chapel isa school. The only ornamental feature 
will be the entrance, which will be approached by 
a noble flight of steps, and is formed of two arches 
supported by pillars of Aberdeen granite, with 
ornamental caps. The pilasters will be of plain 
stone, and the roof of slate. Mr. Joseph Thomp- 
son, of Bedford-row, W.C., is the architect, and 
Mr. Joseph Mitchell, of Camberwell, the builder. 
The cost will be £1400. 


BUILDINGS, 


EAST GRINSTEAD.—A large portion of the 
Convent of S. Margaret, East Grinstead (illus- 
trated in THE BUILDING NEWS for Dee. 18, 1868) 
was opened on Wednesday week. The building, 
so far as it has gone at present, forms three sides 
of a square, the middle portion of which, contain- 
ing the chief entrance, only is completed. Ac- 
cording to the designs, it appears that, at a cost 
of about £15,000, about one-half of the chief 
quadrangle is finished. Over the entrance in the 
centre ‘of the {western front is a life-sized stone 
crucifix, with 8. Mary and §. John carved in high 
relief, by Mr. Earp, who also filled a niche below 
(at his own expense) with a figure of the patron 
saint. The south wing is formed, so far as it has 
reached already, by the refectory (now fitted up 
asa temporary chapel). Behind this are the do- 
mestic offices, comprising a very large kitchen, 
scullery, pantries, laundry, &c. The north wing 
has a number of sitting rooms on the ground 
floor, opening into a covered passage on the in- 
side of the building, and above these are the 
sisters’ cubicles. At the north-west corner are 
the school-rooms, class-rooms, oratory, &c. ; and in 
the west, or centre portion, the waiting-rooms, 
visitors’ apartments, &c. The style of architec- 
ture {is Early Second Pointed for the refectory, 
the remaining portion being Plain First Pointed. 
Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., is the architect, his 
services being given gratuitously. 

LAIsTER-DYKE.—On Saturday afternoon the 
foundation-stone of a new Sabbath school was 
laid at Laister-Dyke, Yorks. The building has 
been designed by Mr. G. S. Pickard, architect, 
will measure nineteen yards by twelve yards, and 
will accommodate 320 scholars, The total cost 
will be under £900. 

NEwineTon.—The question of enlarging 
Newington Workhouse-is under consideration b 
the Guardians, Under an order from the Poor 
Law Board, an estimaté has been obtained from 
Mr, Jarvis, architect, for the building of a new 
wing and other additions, to give accommodation 
to about 400 more inmates; the cost of which 
would be about £18,000. A proposal has been 
made (but has not met with much favour), to 
erect an entirely new workhouse on land situate 
beyond Peckham Rye, at a cost of about £60,000. 

SAVERNAKE.—We learn that the Marquis of 
Ailesbury is about to re-medel a large number of 
dwellings on his lordship’s estate at Savernake, in 
Wiltshire, Lach cottage will contain a living room, 
scullery, and three bedrooms, with entrance porch 
pantry, woodhouse, piggery, privy, cesspit, and ash- 
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pit. Each dwelling will have a hard and soft water 
supply, with washing copper, pumps, sink, and a 
fire clay baking oven of an improved description. 
The living rooms will be fitted with ranges having 
ovens, and the bedrooms will have small cottage 
grates. Some of the dwollings will have all. their 
bebrooms on the chamber floor, while in others 
one of the bedrooms will be arranged on the 
ground floor. The cottages will be built of a 
local red brick, made on his lordship’s estates, 
relieved with dark grey bricks. The roofs will be 
covered with Staffordshire or Bridgwater tiles in 
bands and courses, finished with an ornamental 
crested ridge. The porches will have projecting 
roofs, supported on corbels and brackets, and the 
dormer windows will also have bold projecting 
roofs. The cottages will be erected in pairs and 
groups, affording altogether a pleasing and rustic 
appearance. The works will be carried out from 
the designs, and under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Birch, of Beaufort-buildings, London, 
whose designs it will be remembered, gained the 
Society of Arts’ Prize Medal and Premium, and 
have been suczessfully carried out in many parts 
of the country. 

WEYMovutTH.—The foundations of new infant 
schools for the parish of Holy Trinity are being 
put in, and the foundation stone will soon be laid. 
The main part of the new building will contain 
about 1600 superficial feet, and to this is added 
at the north-west corner a wing enclosing about 
400 square feet., thus providing accommodation 
for about 200 children. The style of architecture 
will be Gothic, Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of Wey- 
mouth, being the architect, and Messrs, Norman 
and Co, the contractors. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, asthere are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 
—<e__—_ 


RECEIVED.—Atom.—J. T. B.—C. 8.—J. S.—G. H. S. 
—W. A. S—W. W.—D. H. & Co—M. L.—J. L.— 
J. Jones & Sons.—A. C.—Rey. EK. H.—W. H.—J. N.— 
M. Bros—W. & Co—S. & J.—J. R. M.—T. W.— 
Boh ia ae B.—B. P.—J. W. H.—T, R. S.—J. P. S.— 
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J. EK. EsDy.—With drawing of S. Paul’s, Ryhope. 
T. W. H.—Considered not suitable. 
J. H. T.—Send the sketch. 
J. N.—Thanks for the suggestion, 
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PLAN-DRAWING BUILDERS. 
(To the Editor of THE Burnpina News.) 


S1r,—To those happy architects whose clients 
know good work from bad it matters nothing 
how many builders may set up as draughtsmen 
of plans. To some others, however, the subject is 
at times of consequence. There is always a sec- 
tion of the public ready to jump at whatever 
looks like a bargain, and so eager to save 5 per 
cent. in one quarter as to overlook the ohance of 
losing 10 or 20 per cent. in another. To offer 
such people drawings gratis is to catch them at 
once; and when caught, it is difficult to pity 
them. <A very little common sense would tell 
them what to expect when a builder offers to find 
them plans for nothing if they will only let him 
do his work without inspection. The proposal 
speaks for itself; and in many cases 1 believe 
these complaints about architects’ conduct are a 
mere pretext for putting it forward with a better 
grace. To the scamping builder the architect is 
a natural enemy, and Ais abuse is the highest 
praise. Some dishonest men there doubtless are 
in the architectuval profession, and considering 
that it is a perfectly open one, it would be some- 
thing more than a miracle if there were not. The 
question is, why do not builders expose them? It 
is they who have the proofs of their misconduct, 
and it is they as well as the public who suffer 
by it. To get rid of such men would be doing 
the best service to honest people in both classes. 
One has heard of architects who gain a high 
reputation for liberality by preparing plans 
gratis for public buildings of a certain sort. ‘They 
charge their clients ostensibly nothing; their 
bills of quantities, however, cost from 33 up even 
to 7 per cent; they haye a commission on goods 
supplied, and perhaps another commission from 
the builder. But one has algo heard of contrac- 


tors, equally acute and devout, grasping all the 
work connected {with some large religious body, 
intriguing for the architect’s removal, executing 
the work (out of pure love of the truth) some 
hundreds of pounds dearer than respectable firms 
would have done it for in similar fashion,—and 
at last being thanked for it all in print, in terms 
that might make Mephistopheles blush. Isit not 
possible for upright men, whether architects or 
builders, to join in clearing away some of this 
cant and jobbery which disgrace a certain stratum 
of both professions ?—I am Sir, &e., 
CANDIDE, 


GUGLIELMO DA CASTELBARCO. 


Srr,—The circumstance that Mr. Redford’s 
drawing of the tomb of Guglielmo da Castelbareo 
should appear in THE BUILDING News on the 
same day that my notice of it was published in 
the Atheneum is remarkable. It would almost 
seem to have been designedly intended, and in- 
duces me to send you some further particulars of 
that eminent individual whom the monument 
commemorates. 

Guglielmo da Castelbarco, the Lord of Lizzana, 
combined in his character many qualities which 
are rarely found united ; he was an able ruler, a 
wise governor, a clever politician guided by prin- 
ciples of justice and the consideration which is 
due to everyone; in his manner he was extremely 
courteous and polished, and by these means often 
succeeded in difficult and delicate negotiations, 
which, in the hands of one less golicitious not to 
wound the personal feelings of the parties con- 
cerned, would haye collapsed to his own confusion. 
He was also a very benevolent and charitable 
man; his munificence was princely, his piety 
exemplary. Verona had every reason to be 
proud of him, and to place his monument where 
it might be conspicuously seen by aN her citizens. 

It was in 1307 that Guglielmo da Castelbarco 
began to build, on the ruins of the palace of the 
Count di S. Bonifazio, the splendid church of §. 
Anastasia, and the convent at the side. In 1313 
he commenced rebuilding the church dedicated 
to the Saints Fermo and Rustico, along with the 
monastery adjoining. In 1817 the works at S. 
Anastasia, which had been for a short time 
suspended for want of funds, were again proceeded 
with, the completion of this church being one of 
the three things, which, according to the Vero- 
nese historian Girolamo dalla Conte. who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, Guglielmo da 
Castelbarco had most at heart. The two others 
were, the completion of ‘the new church of the 
Saints Fermo and Rustico, and his own repent- 
ance before God for his sins. Castelbarco resided 
alternately at Verona, to which he was attached 
by many friendships, and his castle of Lizzana in 
the Val Lagarina, where, in his own right, he 
ruled the territory around. It was here, in 1319, 
that he dictated his last will and testament, in 
which, among the many legacies to the poor and 
the churches, Verona came in for a considerable 
share. In the following year, on the 6th of 
January, he died, and his body, as he had direc- 
ted, was transported from Lizzana to Verona for 
interment in 8. Anastasia. Can Grande, who 
then swayed the destinies of fair Verona, followed 
the remains of his friend to the grave, accompa- 
nied by the Podesta, and all the cavaliers and 
persons of distinction in the city and neighbour- 
hood, and _ there was a general mourning for him 
among all the people, for Guglielmo da Castel- 
barco had been universally beloved. The intimate 
friendship of such a man speaks well for the 
rulers of Verona, and his sympathy for Dante 
Allighieri sheds an additional lustre on his name. 
Tam, &c. H. C. BARLOW. 

Newington Butts, Surrey, 

July 25th, 1870. 


SHARP PRACTICE. 


Sir,—A gentleman sent for me about some work he 
wanted doing. He told me the way he thought of hav- 
ing it done ; [ told him it would not be right to do it 
so. He then said ‘Which way would you do it? I told 
him, and he said “ You are right ; make out a specifica- 
tion and tell me what you wiil do it for.” [ did so. He 
then got other tenders, which, I suppose, were less than 
mine, and he had the work done just as I had written 
it down in my specification, I want to know if any 
of your numerous readers can tell me if I can get any 
recompense for my trouble ?—Yours, &c., 

Manchester. J. B. 


‘ BUILDERS’ DRAWING PLANS.” 


Sin,—I was much pleased at seeing in your paper a 
letter siyned **An Old Subscriber,” and think that 
your correspondent ‘“ Builder” does not understand 


the meaning of the letter. We do not for one moment 
wish builders to tender low for work; on the contrary, 
“ honest architects ’? will do all they can to advise 
their clients not to accept the lowest tender. But we 
do certainly require some kind of protection against 
joiners and stonemasons being architects. What is 
the use of parents paying for their sons to learn a 
profession that is cut up by builders pretending to be 
their own architects? I would suggest that all ‘‘ honest 
archicects, I trust there are many in this town—should 
agree that on no account shall “ builders ” be allowed 
to tender for their work when it is known that they 
draw plans. Iam sure that builders would find it 
better for themselves, as also would the proprietor. I 
never heard of builders buying their own certificates 
before. Surely “ Builder” means the “joiners and 
stonemasons,” who do a lot of business in a very care- 
less way?—Yours, &c., : 
ONE wuo CAN PRODUCE His INDENTURES. 
Hull, July 26, 187°. 
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SInteycommuniqation, 


ee 
QUESTIONS. 


(1902]—SURVEYOR OF TAXES—Can any reader of Tire 
Buitpine News inform me what are the qualifications 
necessary to secure the post of surveyor_of taxes? Also, are 
the Civil Service Commissioners the examining body ?— 
ASSISTANT, 


[1903.]—HOT OR COLD BATH.—Can any reader give 
me information on the following points? Ist. What means 
could I adopt in order to get hot water from a wash-honse 
copper (on the ground floor) to a bath (on the first floor), 
without carrying it? Will a pump answer the purpose? If 
so, What sort, size, and price? I have an idea that hot 
liquids cannot be pumped, as they would injure the pumps; 
is this idea correct, and if so, what other expedient can I 
adopt? If, however, hot water can be pumped, I presume 
that the same pump will also serve to pump up cold water 
from the butt? 2nd. Would india-rubber or gutta-percha 
tubing answer? Any information on these points would 
oblige—A Hanpy Man. 


[1904.)—TESTING PORTLAND CEMENT.—Will any 
one inform me what simple apparatus can_ be had for testing 
the quality of Portland cement; whether the imstrument 
used by the engineer to the Main Drainage works is the best, 
and if so, where cansuch a cne be purchased ?—WILTSsHIRE. 


REPLIES, 


[1897.)—GIRDERS.—A “ Warren” girder is so called 
from its inventor and patentee, Captain Warren. As it has 
undergone many changes since its first introduction, a brief 
notice of its distinguishing characteristics will be of service 
to your correspondent. It is distinguished from the lattice 
type by having only one series of triangles in the web or side. 


This is shown in the accompanying cut, which represents the 
eleration of a Warren girder. The first Warren girders had 
the compressive bars, which are shown in the cut by thick 
lines, made of cast iron, but the failure of one or two examples 
induced engineers to abolish the use of cast iron in these 
bars, and make them of wrought iron. There are two other 
points in which these girders differ from lattice ones ; one is, 
that the angle of the sloping bars with the horizon is sixty 
degrees, and the other, that the bars are united to the flanges 
by pins instead of rivets. The Warren girder is always 
taken as the primitive type in calculating the strains upon 
either a lattice or braced girder of any description.—DrsIGn. 


[1898.]—RECLAMATION BANKS.—* Contractor ” may 
be assured that there is no “fancy” in the matter at all, 
The sea slope of every reclamation bank is always made 
flatter than that upon the land side; the reason is quite clear. 
It is upon the outer or sea slope that the water exerts its 
destructive force, and it is there that the flatter inclination is 
required. ‘Contractor’ need not think 3 to 1 very flat 
for the outside slopes, for they are frequently made 6 to 1, 
and sometimes 12 to1. It all depends upon the force of the 
sea and the nature of the material of which the bank is 
composed.—L. M. P. 


[1899.J—BOOKS ON HARBOURS.—The only really good 
work on harbours is a book by Sir John Rennie, but the price 
is very high. The plates are exceedingly well executed. Try 
at Spon’s.—-V. S ; 


[1900.}—STONE DUST IN MORTAR.—If “ G. J. C. C.? 
is carrying out any extensive works, or even any works that 
he is desirous of having built in the best possible manner, aud 
with the best materials, he should engage a strict and honest 
clerk of works; it would be his duty to see that the work 
was properly done, and that no inferior or defectiye materials 
of any kind were used. By this means “ G.J.0. C.” ought 
to get rid of the anxiety caused by suspicion of his builder’s 
honesty in trade.—J. W. R. 


(1901.)—ARCHITECIURAL PERSPECTIVE.—The most. 
thorough work on perspective, is Malton’s, and one of the 
worst is Mr. Ruskin’s. Probably the ‘‘ Rudimentary Per- 
spective,” published by Weale, will give Mr. Moore all that 
he may require. Remembering the difficulty I met with in 
my younger days, in mastering perspective from books, I 
shall be happy to give Mr, Moore an oral explanation (com 
amore) of the mysteries of perspective practice, if he will 
give me acall. My address can be obtained of the Editor of 
THE BurLpInG News.—P, HE. M. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Bioxwortu.—The east window of Bloxworth Church, 
Dorsetshire, has just been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, of London, the subject being the 
Resurrection. The window is divided into three compart- 
ments, the central one, containing a nearly life-sized figure of 
our Saviour, with the Roman guards lying beneath, and on 
either side the Virgin Mary and the women who first came 
to the sepulchre. Some stained glass bordering has also 
been introduced into the side windows. 

THe FarrForD Wrinpows.—A series of tracings, carefully 
coloured, from the stained glass windows of Fairford Church, 
are in course of being placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

S. Mary THE VirGIN, Wotverton, Bucks.—A new 
two-light stained glass window has just been inserted in this 
Church. The subjectis “ The Anunciation,” and it has been 
very ably treated by the artists, Messrs. Bell and Almond, of 


London. 
ee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

THe DistnrecTIoN or Sewers.—Dr. Stevenson, the St. 
Pancras Medical Officer of Health, reports to his Vestry that 
several cases of enteric fever have occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of the old Fleet sewer, Gray’s-inn-road. He has urged, 
he says, upon the Metropolitan Board of Works the proper 
disinfection of the main line of sewers from which offensive 
effluvia have of late been sent forth. Dr. Stevenson’s repre- 
sentation touches us very closely, for beneath the windows of 
the office of this journal are sewer openings which all through 
the hot weather have been emitting the most nauseating and 
dangerous effluvia. We (Lancet) have brought the matter 
under the notice of the district health officer, but without 
the slightest appreciable effect, and we have nothing left us 
therefore but to echo Dr. Stevenson’s call for such measures 
of disinfection as shall prevent our sewers from poisoning us 
outright. We do not hesitate to say that a very heavy responsi- 
bility will rest on the Metropolitan Board of Works in respect 
of those great works of theirs beneath our feet should any 
epidemic disease break out in London that may either origi- 
nate with, or be aggravated by, the unwholesome condition 
of the sewers. 

DoncasteR.—The corporation of Doncaster are threatened 
with an injunction by the River Don Navigation Company, 
if they continue to cast the town’s sewage into the river Don; 
and last week a conference was held aé the Mansion House, 
between certain of the directors and a committee of the 
Council, as to the best method of carrying the sewage for- 
ward to the Corporation estate at Sandall, and there applying 
it to the irrigation of the land. 
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BuiLpinG UNper Dirricurtres.—A writer 
in the South London Press vouches for the truth 
of the following story, which is certainly one of 
unswerving perseverance. About four years ago 
an eccentric personage, who follows the pursuit 
of bird-catching, purchased a small plot of land 
on the eastern side of Nunhead Cemetery. Here 
he resolyed to build a good-sized six-roomed 
brick house with his own hands. He at once set 
to work, and has now nearly finished his task. 
He has been his own architect, bricklayer, 
labourer, joiner, plumber, and glazier, and, what 
is still more strange, built the house without a 
particle of scaffolding, and even carried his own 
bricks from the maker's by the armfal, as he was 
able to afford them. ‘The work appears to be 
very substantial, and does him great credit. 
During the operations he has been living in a 
small brick hut built by himself on the plot at 
the onset. 

A Day IN THE CounTRY.—The workmen em- 
ployed upon the extensive alterations and addi- 
tions at 8S. Audries, the seat of Sir A. A. Hood, 
Bart., were invited by their employer, Mr. IH. 
Davis, of Taunton, to a day’s excursion to Mine- 
head on Tuesday, the 19th inst.,! to which pleasant 
watering-place they were conveyed in breaks, 
omnibuses, &c. After strolling along the beach 
for some time, themen, together with some friends 
connected with the works and estate, sat down 
to a good and substantial dinner, provided by 
Messrs. Fry and Langdon, of Williton. At the 
request of the company, Mr. Griffiths, the clerk 
of the works, occupied the chair. The toasts of 
the Queen and Royal Family, Sir A. A. Hood, 
Sir Peregrine Acland, Mr. Norton, the architect, 
Mr. Davis, the contractor, Mr, Griffiths, the clerk 
of the works, Mr, Marrs, the general foreman, &c., 
were succeesively proposed and very heartily re- 
sponded to, Atter enjoying themseives thoroughly, 
they returned at a reasonable hour safely to 
Williton, wishing each other many happy re- 
turns of the day, and suecess to their next merry 
meeting. 

Frre Escapges.—As we have frequently pre- 
dicted would be the case, another terrible tragedy 
has occurred, owing to the utter inefficiency of 
our arrangements for saving the lives of persons 
who find themselves suddenly in a burning house. 
Six little children were burnt to death on Satur- 
day morning in Waterloo-road, within a few 
yards of the fire-brigade station. This circum- 


‘and kept by the School of Art. 


stance alone (says the Pall Mall Gazette) shows 


the necessity of attempts being made to devise 
and enforce the adoption of some more efficacious 
means for the preservation of life than those at 
present organised. If the fire brigade are unable 
to save the lives of their next-door neighbours 
on the occasion of a fire, our present system must 
be akin toa mockery anda sham. It would be 
far better to have balconies in front of every 
window in every house in London than that scenes 
should be enacted such as that which horrified the 
spectators on Saturday last. 

A STINKING Town.—Daring the hearing of 
a case at the present Stafford assizes, in which 
one of the items in dispute was a claim for sewer- 
ing several bouses erected by the plaintiff in the 
town of Hanley, it was remirked that there was 
no public sewerage in that town.—Mr. Justice 
Mellor (to the plaintiff) : If you had meant this 
town I could have understood, for it is the most 
stinking town I was eyerin in my life. The 
sewage is allowed to flow down the streets, and 
one cannot walk out a dozen yards without meet- 
ing with smells of the most virulent kind.—Mr. 
Huddlestone: And yet strange to say itis the 
only town which was not visited with cholera, and 
itis the healthiest town on circuit.—Mr. Justice 
Mellor: Then I suppose what offends our noses 
does not affect our health. If the town was 
sewered the inhabitants would probably miss some 
favourite smell. (Laughter.)\—Mr. Huddleston: 
That throws discredit on all sanitary movements. 

INDUSTRIAL ART IN WOLYERHAMPTON.— 
Whilst Birmingham is exerting itself, with pro- 
verbial energy, to improve the teshnical educa- 
tion of the artisans and of the general public by 
establishing an Art Museum, Wolverhampton has 
just had the cultivation of art in the town and 
district retarded by the action of its Town Coun- 
cil, A collection of the productions of a country 
in which art has been fostered for thousands of 
years would be of much use to those staple trades 
of the locality in which artistic ornamentation is 
an important matter. The Government thought 
so, and asked Wolverhampton if it would take 
one of the fifty more of the valuable collections 
of the textile manufactures of India which are 
now being sent out. The collection consists of 
1000 specimens of fine art work, and photogra- 
phic and chromo-lithographic plates of the pat- 
terns of four hundred of the specimens. A com- 
mittee of the Town Council recommended that a 
part of the above collection should be purchased 
by the Corporotion and placed in the Free 
Library, where they considered that it would 
meet with more observation than if it was bought 
The proposal 
was rejected, on the ground that only one portion 
of the artisans of the town—the japanners— 
would be benefited by it, and that, therefore, it 
was not for the Corporation to take the matter 
up. Bat it has been justly inquired (says a cor- 
respondent) “ Is there no room for art decoration 
in the manufacture of locks and keys”; and 
“ Have chandeliers attained the,wltima thule of 
decorative excellence ?”” Further, the opponents 


of the proposition seem to haye pretty much | 


ignored the fact that it is as important to culti- 
vate a taste for art work in the minds of the 
general public, who are the purchasers, as in 
those of the artisans, who are the producers. 

PAYMENT FOR Exrras.—At the last meeting 
of the Poplar Board of Guardians, a letter was 
read from Messrs. Baker, Nairne, and Oxley, so- 
licitors, in reply to one from the clerk to the 
Guardians, with reference to the payment by the 
Board for the extra charges by the contractors for 
the erection of the new workhouse buildings. The 
questions submitted by the Board were whether, 
under the specification, they were compelled to 
pay 75 per cent. upon the * extras” before the 
completion of the work ; and secondly, whether, 
if they did so, it would prejudice such matters as 
might be brought under arbitration? ‘Che reply 
of the solicitors was to the effect that under clause 
9 of the agreement the Guardians were bound to 
pay 75 per cent. of the cost of such work only as 
was mentioned in the contract, and they could not 
be called upon to pay for extra work until the 
building was fully and satisfactorily completed. 
The Guardians, therefore, were not bound to pay 
£2000, notwithstanding a certificate for that 
amount had been given by Mr. Morris, their sur- 
veyor, If, however, the Guardians determined to 
pay, the letter recommended that a receipt should 
be required in such a form as would reserve to 
each party the same rights with regard to arbitra- 
tion upon the matter of any particmlar extra as 
existed before payment, 


Chips. 


The corner stone of new Wesleyan schools for 
Bolton, to cost £5000, will shortly be laid. 

A new (Roman) Catholic schoolhouse is being 
erected at Cowgate, Edinburgh, from the designs of 
Mr. R. Anderson, at a cost of £1600. 

A new infirmary is about to be erected in connec- 
tion with the Freemen’s Orphan School, at Brixton, 
at an estimated cost of £833. 

8. Luke’s Church, Lower Norwood, is about to be 
repaired and re-modelled, at a cost of upwards of 
£3000. 

Messrs. Hopkins, Gilkes and Co., have accepted a 
tender for building a large viaduct for a branch of 
the North Eastern Railway system. 

The last girder of the Sutle] bridge was hoisted 
on the 13th inst,, completing the communication 
between Lahore and Calcutta. 

Now that the high level bridge scheme is aban- 
doned, it is expected that a strong effort will be 
made in the next session of Parliament to obtain the 
necessary powers for constructing a tunnel under the 
Severn at New Passage. 

The Antwerp Exhibition will open on the 14th of 
next month, and close on October 2. 

A house that has just been built in New York, with 
all the modern improvements, has a billiard table in 
the basement, a bowling alley in the cellar, and a 
croquet-ground beautifully fitted up in the attic! 

The clock in the new Meat Market, Smithfield 
(central roadway) being completed, and several makers 
names mentioned in connection therewith, we beg to 
say the makers were Thwaites and Reed. 

The opening of the new Dorset County School 
Buildings at Burton, will take place on August 8. 

The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan chapel, 
at Shepherdswell, Kent, was laid on Wednesday 
week, by the Rev. Dr. Knowles, F.S.A. 

The committee of judges for selecting pictures 
and decorative pictorial art at the International Exhi- 
bition next year is now completely named. It con- 
sists of Messrs. Elmore, R.A., Marks, A. Hunt, H. 
Warren, and Dillon, oil and water-colour painting ; 
with Messrs. Redgrave, R.A. and Morris for deco- 
rative painting in general. With them are associ- 
ated Lord Bury, Lord Elcho, and Sir Coutts Lindsay. 


Cimber Grade Aeview. 


Messrs Churchill and Sim’ssale on the 27th was a very 
important one, as there was a great variety of wood offered, 
and builders will be anxious to learn the state of the market 
so soon after the declaration of war, 

The following were the principal parcels on sale :— 

15,800 Spruce deals, &e. 
48,800 Quebec pine deals, &e. 
9600 S. Petersburg deals and battens. 
56,000 Swedish deals and battens. 
6000 Finland deals and battens. 
400 Pitch pine planks. 
189,000 Prepared flooring and match boards. 
2600 Fresh Norway spars and poles. 
110 fathoms lathwood. 
820 Loads Quebec yellow pine timber. 
200 Loads Quebec red pine timber. 
2500 Loads Dantzie fir timber. 
&e., &C. 
Prices ruled as follows :— 


8 £ os 
Abo Lstryellow .cicececasscevere «es Per Pete. std.. 7 5to 8 5& 

avd s d 
Bengo handspikes ..s.scecsseeveeee .-. perdozen 2 Gto 2 9 

£8 £8 
Bjorneborg yellow ...........060 per Petg. std. 6 Oto 6 5 
Christiana Ist yellow 3 x 9 ... per120 12ft. 18 10 
Ditto 2nd yellow 24 & GE oo... .cesee eee DiGEO Mm 76 1eics) eek 
Ditto 3rd yellow 2% & 6% ......ccsceeese Ditto 6: 5), este G 
Dittor lst whites, XO) capesscsdsehagcates’ Ditto 1610 ,, 17 15 
Ditto mixed white 3 X9 .......c0:seseerte Ditto 
Ditto 3rd white 2k & 6k visccesscceo-cecas Ditto 6 . 
Ditto spars 4in. to Gin. ou... perft.run O 1 

Sots £ 8 
Calmar yellow .....0..0-...000 per Petg. std. 7 15 
Ditto lath woods l/s ..besencndens per cbe. fm, 5 5 
Drontheim Ist white ......... -. per Petg. std. 6 10 , 
Ditto:2HG Gitto: cia. des ausvvecses eaithy ys Ditto 5 0, 5 15 
PRUGEO) MEN CULE Anna adakean.susyeevean game Ditto 5 5 3 
Dram Ist yellow 24 x 63 10) 3,7 6) ob 
Ditto 2nd ditto 25 x 65 Viagee 
Ditto 3rd ditto 25 x 65 6 10 
Dram 1st white 24 x 64 6. .0) 4 6.40 
Ditto 2ad ditto 24 x 65 6 0 - 
Ditto 3rd ditto 25 x 65 5 5, 510 
Dantzic lathwood ......sceeeeeeees 3.15 

st'd= ive ao 
Ditto common middling timber ...... perload 55 0,, 57 O 
DECC SE GOIN Sie... des spicass -aycccon Ditto .67. 0.,, 77.0 
Ditto good middling .......00...-.ssene0 Ditto 55 0,, 66 0 
Ditto 2h MidGliny’ coi /si.nistvechecevver Ditto 57 0 

| Ls 
Gothenburg mixed white ...... per Petg. std. 8 0 
‘Ditto Srd white’ /si.Gies.cecavtes sos .coaceet 0 
Georgia pitch pine .......s.sseseeee 0 
Husum mixed yellow .........s000 Me 0 010 eb 
Holmsund mixed yellow 815,10 0 
Pugwash spruce 3 xX 9 ..,...... per 120 12ft. 1115 ,,12 5 
Petersburg lathwood ............ percbe.fm. 6 0,, 6 10 
Ditto Gromoffs 1st yellow per Petg. std. 1210,, 14 5 
Quebec Ist bright yellow pine .,....... Ditto 16 0 ,,18 15 


Ditto Ist dry bright .....cccsersssesseseee Ditto 15 10 ,, 16 10 
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Ditto Ist floated s.s.ssserrersssreeesereess. Ditto 16 0 
Ditto Ist dry floated ........essscccsensseeee Ditto 17 0 
Ditton right oy a ccsisicevvsccpevesen Ditto 13 10 
Ditto 2nd floated ......... pe Aesth wo. Ditto 12 0 
Ditto 2nd dry floated wiccisscoresseaerves Ditto 12 10 
Ditto 8rd bright icc Ditto 815 t09 0 
Sra i oi aay 
SDIGGOMER PIN ijadactosgesssatesaceanses aa per load 77 6 
Ditto yellow pine ........ mentee 82 6.,, 8 
Ditto waney yellow pine .. 80 bought in 
£ s £ os 
Stockvikan mixed yellow ...... per Petg. std. 910 
Ditto 2nd yellow ....... Ny) Ditto 8 Oto 9 10 
Ditto 3rd yellow ........ ide sseagenes tance yedeaeed ee OL Os OO 
Ditto mixed white .....::ce0seessess Ditto » 8 5',, 8 10 
DGC BLA WHILE Vigreorssceeaccnoddetheer es agp DLbbOmme yy Lp 
Sederham 8rd yellow ......cccssssovcceees Ditto 9.76 9 
Schien 3rd yellow 3 x 9 ......... per 120 12ft. 10 0 
Ditto mixed yellow ............ per Petg.std. 710,, 715 
St. John’s Ist spruce .., per 120 12ff.3 x 9 14 5 ,, 14 10 
Dib; 2nd Athos ay caateav en cebeasduecceavans Ditto 13 10 
DUGCO SLA ILO Mivstsessvsceasersdsercesieesae Ditto. 19! 10 
Swartwick 3rd yellow .....scses sesepesdes Ditto § 0,, 9 10 
Ditto mixed yellow .......ccccerseereesee Ditto 9 5 ,, 10 10 
BY dd s d 
Sundswall yellow balks.................per load 39 0,, 40 0 
Sellefted yellow balks.......ccsc0+es esoseveree Ditto B4 0,4, 35 0 
id | £ 8 
Tonsberg 2nd yellow, 24 x 63...per12012ft. 6 10 
Ditto 2nd white, 24 < 64.....cccecereesceee Ditto 6 0 
Aldevalla mixed yellow...........per Petg. std. 815, 9 O 
Ditto 3rd yellow....... SS OEE tae Ditto” S20) 
Wy burg 1st yellow,, . Ditto 10 0 
Ditto 2nd yellow.. Eotecipieensedasettee Ditto 8 5 
Dittd lathwoO0d.....c:csscccssvccceseecas percbe.fm. 4 9 
Prepared flooring boards. 
sd s d 
Dram Ist white F....,:.s..s00000ree-. per square 7 6 
Ditto Ist yellow 7.......... Mavabiwnceemiesanse Ditto 7 9 
Tonsberg Ist yellow, ld..c....008-- apne Ditto 12 9 
Ditto 1st white, 14....... . Ditto 10 9 
Gothenburg Ist yellow, 13. ioc Ditto 12 0 
Ditto 1st white, 2... ....cieccssseess Feceeceie Ditto 6 9 
Frederickstadt 1st yellow, 1}.......0.0..Ditto 12 9, 13 6 
Ditto 0 rea pens dateeatcs Ditto 11 3 
Ditto do b cbrdiebacaeive, Ditto 7 38 
Ditto Z i 8 3 
Ditto, 1st white 8 6 
Ditto, do Fob 
Christiana Ist y Beige ao LG 
Dito Mend dose crecceccvcseornae 8 38 
Frederickshald Ist white, $..........cecee: Ditto 8 3 
Ditto, do, grooved and tongued, Z........ Ditto 7 6 


Messrs. Churchill and Sim’s next public sale will take place 
on the 10th August, with the usual assortment of deals, bat- 
tens, timber, &c. Much of the Dantzig timber was with- 
drawn, as no doubt better prices can be obtained for the 
full-sized descriptions, Altogether, there was a marked 
advance in the prices of Baltic goods, and a crowded room 
gaye evidence of the anxiety to know the result of the sale. 
The price of Petersburg goods has advanced considerably, 
and the brokers did not seem at all anxious to force the sale. 
On the other hand, consumers did not seem more than usu- 
ally anxious to bid, and probably until prices are more settled, 
will buy just for immediate consumption, until events on 
the Continent are more advanced. Whether such a course is 
judicious is a question upon which hardly any two con- 
sumers of wood agree. 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
££ 8, £8 £5. 
Teak esceeseecece load 12 013 0 | Finland ..... soseeee 7 0 8 0 
Quebec, redpine .... 315 415 | Memel ...ces...ceeee (eo eyo!) 
Vora, yellow pine.. 4 0 415 | Gothenburg, yellow 9 010 0 
St. John, N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 ae white... 8 09 0 
Quebec oak ..seeeseee 5 15 6 5 | Gefle, yellow.... 10 011 10 
95 birch , 315 5 0] Soderham ........-. 8 0 910 
59) FOL wien 4 5 5 5 | Christiania, per ©, 
Dantzic oak ... 4 5 6 0| 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in 
el fir ..ccccevee 2.8 45 Velo Warsegantosecses 10 0 1210 
Memel fir.....e.seeee 210 3 15 | Flooring Boards, per 
Riga 00. eececccnces 217 3 2 sq. of lin., first ye. 7 610 6 
Swedish ...ccsssccce 2 0 2183 | First white.......... 70 9.6 
Masts, Queb. red pine 310 5 5 | Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
», yellowpine .- 310 5 5 | PUMICESTONEprin 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood, Dant. fm. 315 5 10 OILS, &ev 
s St P’burg. 5 10 6 10 } Seal, pale .. pr tun 38 0 0 0 
Deals, pr C., 12ft by 3 Sperm body...seese-s 86 087 0 
by 9 in. OG das axins since dis sees 40 0 C 0 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0 | Whale, Sth Sea, pale 37 10 38 0 
St. John, white spruce 12 10 14 0 | Olive, Gallipoli...... 51 0 0 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin, tun 44 0 45 0 
duced C. Palm; Aine: i.0<ceeses 3910 0 0 
Canada, Ist quality.. 16 017 0 | Linsced..........0006 31 10 31-15 
2nd do..... + 12 012 10 | Rapeseed, Eng. pale.. 44 10 45 0 
Archangel, yellow -. 11 0 12 0 | Cottonseed ..veceeess 29 035 0 
St. Petersburg, yel.. 11 012 0 
METALS. 
LEAD :— 
Pig, Fovelen scsccscoscee 6 1715 0 
» English, W.B. «++. 0 0 0.0 
ey Lead Co. .scesccees s 6 1815 0 
», Other brands 60.2..22 sccoces 0°. 18°°5:" 0 
Sheet Milled 5.0 .ssteciscveusne dns . 0 000 
Shot, Patent .....ee0. Cece cnccercee do. 210 0 OO 0 
Red. OF WMIWM sesdevcccenseesieuswe 1915 0 2010 0 
Litharge, WB .... 0 0.0.0.0 0 
White dry 5... c ccc a 25 0 0 30 0 0 
a» ground inoil ..ceoe... 000 000 
British—cake and ingot .«.s..eees perton 71 0 0 7210 0 
BestiSelected, i... cs. seccreseccast do. 72 0 0 7210 0 
Sheet ..... do. 76: 40.510: 27840" 0 
Bottoms ... do 80 0 0 0 20. 6 
Australian ... do. 73:°40,.0 ° 975 +0 0 
Spanish Cake 0 0 0 00 6 
Chili Bars ... » cash 6510 0 6710 0 
i refined ingot Z1 0) 00 78° 100 
Metal Sheathing & Rods ...... per lb. 0 0 6 O 0 6% 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, LIMITED. 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of 
Prices at the Quarries and Depots; also.Cost for 
Transit to any part of the United Kingdom, furnished 


on application to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, 


ADYT,] Corsham, Wilts. 


Cade Hews, 


TENDERS. 


Kent.—For the Kent County Constabulary. Mr. Martin 
Bulmer, County Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. Geo. Ruck:— 
Police Station, Canterbury. 


Denne Brothers ........ dT aielers eens £2490 0 
Richardson ....... PSA De OBESE 2484 0 
Gaskinand Godden i. tinw'ss sai ame ite 2480 0 
JULES. s ciel le oerare no's wleyerelcleiaiseseln yee 2470 0 
DDPUDSOLE Oi 0.5 wate arete aeleeie anions eoee 2448 0 
SOMME: su Giana seuss wa alates jerereia clara Meee 2445 0 
WAISOIs d cls ies, gueisieta 0,26 atttoleals o Mea 2429 0 
Waylar sae scenes. agoe wbisna ahoseee ae 2390 0 
Adcock and Rees +. xeiess.cwaivois ata ace 2385 0 
SDDS Winery olaia Binloss = laxeomne ale o(sehretaretnieiarees 2354 10 
Cozens Brothers: -jnnnciones ele oelareemite 2346 0 
Matthews (accepted)..... ateisvely wera late 2160 0 
Addition to Sittingbourne Police Station. 
AT OVD. scieis's: esp. cte ears eats Sac eae ee 520 0 
Dowel, Dover, and Co. ....s.sessee «- 505 0 
Solliih: Sea s\itchsemed scents pipet 470 0 
SEPP Ayes s siete viet ttcara: teeta wetetaien ease otis weal 419 10 
Shrubsole (accepted) ...... devewinare 419 0 
Maidstone Prisons —New Cook House, Bakehouse, Ke. 
Dowel, Dover and Co. ...... aa ela wlathiays aie 933 
Wanghan’ “2th. sy ect et divisa de aad eantas 1680 
Avardiand Abnet Eee saleteivevieieclsis aes, oe 1590 
BVA ease ee sja/eiajoleyotatarejeluitisiaterctn ned 1587 
Clements and Wallis ........... paieteveiiia 156) 
Anscomb (accepted).....cc0csseveceece 2 )L5LO 
Lonpon.—For painting, &c., at Christ’s Hospital :— 
Hayward and Son ...vcccessveiees £939 18 6 
Priteheta. Sie. scale noese ae Meee 91418 0 
Patman end Con. ot cs catetieimante 875 0 0 
SHAW. sus ath betes Singhs ob aS deseo ep are WO 
Richardson sess coe cionsectsaae aes 852 0 0 
MEOUDY) Ghisie ci ales ae nitthe «eile he 815 0 0 
Pitman and Cuthbertson (accepted) 789 0 0 


Lonpon.—l'or limewhiting, 


at 
St. Marylebone workhouse. M 


painting, &c., infirmary 
H. Saxon Snell, architect. 


Manleyite ROPES. Csiisssscrcsessvadscteccsadeecee Ole 
Clarke & Mannoch........4. euaatgakeanisnaavan tes 267 
Bamford & Son......... Vn aidae acaROn NT aRve dae ane ‘ 
WEMUPSON..ih/scinestesseaimeswancerenne skis oMeMtialeeni ied 
PHU HS ke SON. eevee snes 


Longmire & Burge..ereccoeccscees 


Snell, architect :— 


Perry Bros. .sescavate ees inseze 

Cutler: a ctineis Gonos helcos aba raeene 

Devereux & SOW. cccccorerces cs 

Bamford & Son...ccccceceee arr PAT Ey ee 

SADEV ics rdnaaeaiees ys isedssu eonesd pu dbcawantGnen es 152 0 
baron’ cr vasanersnes a gadgni ouclaeicass caaaseasae 149 10 


Lonpon.—For alterations and repairs at No. 72, Baker- 


street. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect :— 
BinipsOn scien sc 7s.acccdeecanesacnameanceum reste AS) 
PIN ps Bo MO REGE We tas cavcetorabectaasandencnts EM pe) 
Rush Gy els caeteardve onacereasdce Bie acaseay . 201 10 
Bamford & Son., . 201 0 
RELOWATALS conccestrr rose ovsctereshcctvatsscieeatent 197 10 


Lonpon.—For alterations and repairs at Greville House, 
Kilburn. Mr. H.Saxon Snell, architect :— 


Green & “Kino vcs eadsaiavove gears uaseotesneenssecte £716 
bits Ss Baket wy, sense ceunn dan vasedenere Maneced . 680 
Manley & Rogers... .ccccscererere eieacceacuqtacavey 674 
Stanley Bird acvscnvecceve su e¥aaenevaee 618 
SMMUCH cats cess ss gesnzsdiere Seneaecs trvateaneatules tay ans 615 
ELGWBPOs Siseecesvaroustnates a tete teenies 595 


Crabbe & Vaughan (received too late)....... 593 
Lonpon.—-For proposed works at Tonbridge Chapel, 
Euston-road. Mr.G. Judge, jun., architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. Curtis & Son:— 


Cave: eaawrnecuian terteeratcecstetrer eerie £1064 2 

Conden sotevecasesncnis 910% 968 0 

ASIOLG,aiscrsas Gee vents 961 0 

RODELGS jaassaconanace ei sosdsves 930 0 

eb bigness Wied ecseeany Cocvveestielsiarentaeca'cee 918 0 
RicKMANSWoRTH.—For Croxley Church.: John Norton, 
architect, 24, Old Bond-street, W. Quantities by Mr. 


Thacker, 22, Montague-street, Russell-square :— 


GibsoniBrothersyaa,e: wcities gees os ve als £2999 9 
Clan pellcniscs aris eels «cee sisieesslelee ne eo ODO O 
WOO enue tate e ce Graeea cipone ames 2900 0O 
UNIS HVCHE BIC res tassasws e'siuttieie ses 9 « tess 28ta. 0 
Widlll Soe DOKae eevecs ous whee sosutaeu ede me 
G. & J. Waterman....... onree's pasetos 2849 0 
PEN Care Cie clere cco ass's, «,1s (er< aisina Siete 2819 O 
ETICE civ cea el oacee Oe oles citte woe tlalo eRe aT ae 
Coney 85 Nianiterne. 6 /s\0le feels weer eee 2785 0 
Fi Gok Mamma onis ce deteeas Hotue oeied 2750 0 
BOWIOR eneiers is eieiewi's sreis' aise ei tecarttn atta 
VOPR anit canewesloe sissictek tee coke 2271 0 
Clarke siitetaciPestersevace sss ccale seietaereane 2228 13 
e —g>— 


USEFUL NOTES. 


CaLcium Liguts on Caissons.—Mr. W. Milner Roberts, 
who is in charge of the work at the 8S. Louis bridge, says :— 
“ We have used calcium lights only for our open-air work in 
laying masonry on the top of our caissons, one light on one 
side, and one on the other, on diagonal corners; we found 
that they distributed the best light when thus placed. We 
had the oxygen gas forced into copper gas-holders, with a 
pressure of about 200lb. to the square inch. These were 
carried over from the city to the piers on a little steamer, and 
the gas was conveyed to the burner through a small lead 
pipe. At first our reflectors were of glass, but so many were 
broken that they were replaced by metal. A man remained 
with the two burners through the night to regulate them 
occasionally, and to mend the pipes when a burst occurred. 
They usually burn from eleven to twelve hours; and, with 
the aid of some moyable large reflector lamps, the masons 
worked as well at night as in the day. The cost of the 
calcium lights to our company was 3dol. 75c. per hour each.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Denton (Staffordshire), Aug. 4.—1st. For the erection 
of a new south wing, for S. Chad’s College. 2nd. For the 
erection and completion of kitchen, laundry, gas house, and 
offices. Architects, Mr. W. Slater and Mr. R, H. Carpenter, 
4, Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent-street, London, S.W. 

CoasTGuARD Contract, Aug. 9.—For the erection of a 
coastguard station, at Johnshaven, in the county of Kincar- 
dine, Scotland. Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
Spring Garden-terrace, London, 8. W, 

Royat Sowrm Lincoutn Mrixirra, Aug. 4.—For the erec- 
tion at Harrowby, near Grantham, in the county of Lincoln, 
of twenty sergeants’ quarters, an adjutant’s house, and other 
buildings, for the use of the Royal South Lincoln Militia, 
Fred Burton, Clerk of Gaol Sessions, Lincoln. : 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE Ratuway, Aug. 16.—For 
the construction of a branch railway, from North Dean to 

Stainland, length about 1$ miles. Wm. §S. Lawn, Secretary, 
-Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

RoTHERHAM AND KimBerwortu Loca BoArp WATER- 
works, Aug. 16.—For the construction of a storage reservoir 
on the Ulley and Morthern Brooks, near Packman’s Bridge. 
W. Whitfield, Clerk to the Board, Board of Health Offices, 
Howard-street, Rotheram. 

Uxsriver Union, Aug, 5.—For the erection of additional 
buildings at the Union House. Charles Woodbridge, Clerk, 
Uxbridge. 

THE Great INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAay Company, - 
Aug. 5,—lor crossings, as per specification and drawing, 
Thos. R. Watt, Managing Director. Company’s Offices, 3, 
New Broad-street, London. 

SovutuAmpton, Aug. 2.—-For 600 tons of the best broken 
granite, and 200 tons of granite siftings. R.S. Pearce, Clerk 
to the Local Board of Health, Pabhe Health Office, Audit 
flouse, Southampton. 

STANNINGLEY, Aug. 11,—Forjthe erection of two dwelling 
houses. Joseph Roberts, Architect, 18, East Parade, Leeds. 

Srockrort, Aug. 3.—F or wrought-iron girders, with puri- 
fier covers, wrought-iron bearers, and cast-iron plates, &c. 
James Jacques Wngineer, Gas-works, Stockporc. 

St. Mary Assorr’s, Kensinaton, Sept. 7.—For the 
erection of a new infirmary and other buildings adjoining 
their workhouse. Reuben Green, Clerk to the Guardians, 
No. 1, Devonshire-terrace, Wright’s-lane, Kensington, 

Fartswortnh Loca Boarp, Aug. 3.—Ior the construc- 
tion of a main sewer. John Taylor, Clerk to the Board. 

Hentey Locat Boap, Aug. 3.—For taking up the 
existing pitching in Bell-street, and providing and laying on 
concrete new worked stone gutters, &c. Frederick Haslam, 
Surveyor to the Board. Surveyor’s Office, Henley-on- 
Thames. 

rLoRSHAM, Sussrx, Aug. 9.—For the erection of a villa 
residence, with conservatory and stabling, to be built at 
North Parade. 

Bootie, Aug. 2.—¥or widening the Canal Bridge at Irlam- 
lane, by the addition of five cast-iron spandril girders on each 
side of the existing building. Thomas D. Pierce, Deputy 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Merton-road, Bootle. 

Bromury Locat Boarp, Aug. 1.—For the construction 
of about 11,000 feet of earthenware pipe sewers. Arthur 
Jacob, Bromley, Kent. 

Bruton Cuurcu (Somerset), Aug. 12,—¥For the restora- 
tion of the nave of the above church, Messrs. Slater and 
Carpenter, 4, Regent-street, 8. W. 

Lerps, Aug. 2.—Yor taking down and reconstructing fence 
walls, and altering buildings for widening Hunslet-road. C. 
A. Curwood, Town Clerk. 

Lens, Aug. 6.--For the various works in fifteen houses 
and three shops in Hunslet-carr. Richard Towse, Architect, 
Dewsbury-road, Leeds. 

Lrereps, Aug. 12.—For the erection of a new Wesleyan 
chapel, proposed to be built at Garforth, near Leeds. 
Geo. Smith, Architect, Popplewell’s Chambers, Bradford. 

Lincoin, Aug. 15.—Parish church, St. Martin’s—For the 
building of a new church. William Stork Beckit, Architect, 
Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 

Lexrps, Aug. 9.—For the whole or any portion of the 
works required in the erection of a chapel, with schools and 
class-rooms, in Belle Vue-road. G. Gardiner, 9, Hast Parade, 
London. ; 

Lrrps, Aug, 12.—For the various works required in the 
erection and completion of a villa residence at Woodland 
Grove, Chapel Town-road. Alfred H. Thompson, Architect, 
14, Park-square, Leeds. 


SS =e 
BANKRUPTS, 


TO SURRENDER AT BASINGHALL-STREET, 
George Vayasseur, Inverness-terrace, Hammersmith, iron 
church builder, August 3, at 2—James Laws, Stroud Green- 
lane, builder, August 8, at 1.30. 


TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY. 


William Allen, Birmingham, builder, August 3, at 11— 
Frederick Richards, Wilmslow, Cheshire, civil engineer, 
August 4, at 94. 

PUBLiC EXAMINATIONS.—ACT 1869. 


T. Roberts and T. L. Roberts, Walham-green, Middlesex, 
builders, Nov. 8—F. T. Yowill, Surbiton, builder, Sept. 16— 
W. Pennington, Runcorn, builder, Aug. 4—R. and J. Mason, 
Gateshead, builders, Aug. 26—M. J. Alcock, Leamington 
Priors, builder, Aug. 21. 

DIVIDEND MEETING. 


J. Wakinshaw, Monkwearmouth, iron manufacturer, Aug. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 


Peter Weir and James Weir, Airdrie, and Lamb-hill, near 
Glasgow, contractors, July 29—Andrew Knox, Glaszow , 
glazier, July 29—James Urquhart, Inverness, carpenter, Aug 


2, at 12—Alexander Christie, Perth, sculptor, Aug. 1, at 12. 
~~ 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


John Kenworthy and Joseph Kenworthy, Lower Openshaw, 
near Manchester, plasterers—R. Hughes, D, Henderson, and 
D. Crawford, Liverpool, brass-founders. 
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WATER—GOOD, BAD, AND GOOD 
ENOUGH. 


HE Royal Commission, of whom Sir W. 
Denison is chairman, and Dr. Frankland 
and Mr. John Chalmers Morton his colleagues, 
say that absolutely pure water is not to be 
found in nature. Even at the moment of its 
condensation in the atmosphere from invisible 
vapour to visible cloud, water absorbs gases, 
and when it falls to the earth as rain it per- 
colates through strata or flows over surfaces 
in some degree soluble, and dissolves quanti- 
ties of solid matter varying from 3lb. to 
50lb. in every 100,0001b. of water. The 
Commissioners give the following asthe chief 
characteristics of unpolluted water :—“It is 
tasteless and inodorous, possesses a neutral or 
faintly alkaline re-action, rarely contains in 
100,0001b. more than $lb. of catbon and 
one-tenth of a pound of nitrogen in the form 
of organic matter, and is incapable of putre- 
faction even when kept for some time in close 
vessels at a summer temperature.” 

This water may be spoiled in its passage to 
the sea in many ways, which may be brought 
under two general heads, “ Sewage” and ‘“‘ Ma- 
nufacturing Refuse.” Sewage is a very com- 
plex fluid. A large part of its most offensive 
matter is human excrement, and also urine 
thrown down gulley holes ; but, mixed with 
this, there is the water from kitchens contain- 
ing vegetable and animal refuse, and that 
from wash-houses containing soap and the 
animal matters from soiled linen. There is 
also the drainage from stables and cow-houses, 
and that from slaughter-houses. In fact, say 
the Commissioners, sewage cannot be looked 
upon solely as human excrement diluted with 
water, but as water polluted with a great va- 
riety of matters—some held in suspension and 
some in solution—but both present in such a 
condition as to render it impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, practically to 
cleanse and purify sewage so thoroughly as 
to make it safe for drinking even when 
largely diluted with unpolluted water. 

A great deal of the manufacturing refuse is 
passed into the sewers as the readiest way of 
getting rid of it, and then it merely adds 
other ingredients to those already passing 
down them ; but where the manufactories are 
situated on or near a stream, and the water 
made use of in the process of manufacture is 
afterwards transferred directly to the river, 
polluted by admixture with the special 
matters used in the different processes, such 

refuse matters can be treated separately as 

manufacturing pollution. These may be 
classified thus: Pollution by dye, print, and 
bleach works; by chemical works; by. tan- 
neries ; by paper making ; by woollen works ; 
and by silk works. 

Of tke different kinds of pollution affect- 
ing rivers, animal organic matter as it occurs 
in sewage is that which renders water not 
only most offensive to the senses, but most 
likely to injure health, both by its gaseous 
emanations and its deleterious effects when 
used as a beverage. Rivers so polluted fre- 
quently contain from 1lb. to more than 2lb. 
of organic carbon, and from 1-8lb. to #lb. of 
organic nitrogen, in 100,0001b. Pollution by 
vegetable organic matter, such as that caused 
by dye and print works, stands next as regards 
offensiveness, water so polluted being exces- 
sively unpleasant not only to the sight, but in 
warm weather to the smell. It often contains 
twice as large a proportion of organic carbons 
as sewage water does, but owing to the smaller 
proportion of nitrogen in vegetable substances 
it rarely contains more than 1-3lb. of organic 
nitrogen in 100,000Ib. of water. 

Chemical works contribute chiefly mineral 


impurities, which often communicate to water 
extreme hardness and other disagreeable and 
even poisonous properties. 

Having reviewed the remarks of the Com- 
mission on good water and bad, let us see 
what they say in respect of rendering polluted 
water good enough to be allowed to flow into 
any river or stream from which itis not in- 
tended to take waterimmediately for domestic 
use. The prohibitory standard is as follows:— 

(1). Any liqu’d containing, in suspension, 
more than three parts by weight of dry 
mineral matter in 100,00) parts by weight of 
the liquid. 

(2). Any liquid containing, in solution, 
more than two par sof weight of organic car- 
bon, or 3-10 part by weight of organic nitro- 
gen, in 100,000 parts by weight of the liq nid. 

(3). Any liquid which shall exhibit by day- 
light a distinct co’our when a stratum of it, 
one inch deep, is placed in a white porcelain 
or earthenware vessel. 

There are o'her stipulations which apply 
more pirticularly to certain manufacturing 
towns, but as applicable to towns in general 
the above are the most important ones. 

This standard can be attained, says the 
Commissioners, by the present known methods 
of filtration, either through soil in the way of 
irrigation or through filter beds. The Com- 
missioners regard the irrigation of land with 
town sewage in .a different light to that in 
which it has been usually regarded. They 
say that the purification of sewage by irrigation 
takes place when it passes through the soil to 
a considerable depth, and not merely, as has 
been often said, by running over its surface. 
The Commissioners find that the filtration of 
sewage through either porous soil or sharp 
sand has the same effect in purifying it that 
irrigation has ; that is to say, 1t purifies it toa 
degree which makes it admissible into rivers 
or other streams such as we have mentioned. 
The only difference between the two processes, 
viz., simple filtration and irrigation, is that 
the former is not remunerative, while the 
latter is so. Of course, the advisability of 
adopting one or the other method will depend 
in any town on the facility for acquiring land 
for the purpose of irrigation. Where that can 
be done ata reasonable outlay it is the better 
method, but where land cannot be had the 
other method claims attention. 

It is curious that so many attempts to filter 
sewage having failed, this simple method of 
dealing with it should be the one at last re- 
commended by the Royal Commission ; but 
when we consider the manner in which such 
attempts have been made, it is clear that it is 
not filtration that has been wrong but the 
mode of filtering. There are three ways of 
passing water through a filter bed—(1) hori- 
zontally, (2) upwards, and (3) downwards. 
Both the former methods have been tried and 
have failed, for good reasons given by the 
Commissioners ; the latter method, however, 
is the one they find to effect a purification of 
the sewage. When water or sewage is passed 
upwards or sideways through sand or other 
filtering material, the interstices become full 
of liquid but devoid of air ; whereas, by down- 
ward filtration, after shutting off the sewage 
from one bed and turning it on to another, 
and so on alternately, which would be the 
method adopted in practice, the air follows the 
last of the sewage down into the sand, and 
thoroughly permeates it ; and when sewage is 
again turned on to that bed it encounters air 
in its descent and becomes oxidized or puri- 
fied to the degree recommended by the Com- 
missioners as admissible intorivers. It is not 
difficult to see why this latter method should 
be so much better than either of the others. 
By this method the matter held in suspension 
in the sewage is arrested on the surface, where 
it can be easily got at for removal, while by 
the horizontal method the solid matter lodges 
amongst the filtering materials and fouls it, and 
by the upward method the same matter lodges 
underneath the filter bed, and is difficult to be 
got at for removal, besides the inconvenience 


resulting from the lighter particles of it being 
carried up into the filtering materials and 
fouling them. 

The inquiries into the pollution of rivers in 
Lancashire were expected by the Commission 
to result in som3 prastical conclusions upon 
the influence? of such rivers on the health of 
the people, an1 questions were addiessedtoall 
the municipal bodies and Boards of Health 
within the Merey and Ribble districts 
whether the river, stream, or canal passing 
through or by theic towa was a sonrce of ill- 
health or discomfort ; and having before them 
the opinions of the authorities on this sub- 
ject, and having also the actual statistics of 
mortality within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and information’on the density of popu- 
lation, on the number of cellar awellings in- 
habited within the place, the provision of 
water-closets and privics, the sufficiency of 
the water supply, and other points bearing 
generally on the health of the people, and 
having made themselves acquainted with the 
condition of the running waters throughout 
the district, the Commission are not able to 
say whether the liability to ill-health in any 
town is influenced by its proximity to a filthy 
river. This is partly owing to the incom- 
pleteness of the health statistics laid before 
them; but, besides this, it was with astonish- 
ment the Commissioners found that Boards of 
Health in several large towns, and many 
smaller ones, were not able to inform them 
of the death-rate within their districts, still 
less to give them information of the health 
within particular divisions of those districts. 


2 ee eee 


WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE organised efforts of working men for 

their own improvement, whether in trade, 
in political representation, or in their social 
condition, have become rather a feature in the 
present age. We hear, and consequently we 
think, more about the working classes than 
we were wont to do ; and whether the move- 
ment we refer to is due only toa band of 
noisy agitators for working men’s rights, or is 
the result of deeper and more genuine effort 
on the part of the whole body, we cannot but 
marvel at the changes it has effected ina 
comparatively short period of time. The 
same spirit which in one place has given us 
strikes, in another, properly directed, has 
produced an international exhibition, and such 
a result asthis is sufficiently surprising. Those 
who have watched the growth of exhibitions— 
and especially international exhibitions—since 
the first success in 1851, will long before now 
have become heartily weary of them, ana we 
must confess that we started for the Agricul- 
tural Hall rather in this frame of mind. The 
promoters of this gathering have laid great 
stress upon a point of really very little im- 
portance, except to the men concerned— 
namely, that all articles should bear the name 
of the actual workman or artificer engaged in 
their production, and they have determined 
to award no prizes except to the men them- 
selves. Now, from an exhibition point ofview, 
we little care, so long as a thing is really good 
of its kind, what workman made it if we know 
that it is to be obtained of Messrs. So-and-so, 
Of course, in objects requiring great art and 
skill in their production, it may be interest- 
ing to know the name of the artist; but the 
names of a stringof men engaged on a kitchen 
range, a pocket knife, or a saddle, carry with 
them no interest, and convey no information 
except to half-a-score of men working in the 
same shop, though the publication of these 
names may perhaps do good in stimulating 
the men and encouraging them to further 
exertions by making them take a pride in 
their work. But the promise of furnishing 
us with the names of the men isbutvery poorly 
fulfilled ; in fact, we should say it was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule—some of the 
foreigners, be it observed, having complied 
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with the regulation better than the English 
exhibitors, 

The Agricultural Hall, although in our 
mind inseparably connected with cattle shows 
and live stock, is not at all a bad building for 
an exhibition; and if the roof was only so con- 
trived as to keep the rain off the goods it 
would be as fit a building for the purpose as 
any in London. On the morning of our 
visit, and during a heavy thunderstorm, the 
whole place was dripping, and the poor 
foreigners running about and wringing their 
hands. The main entry is far from imposing, 
as the visitor finds himself opposite the under 
side of the orchestra, which the authorities 
discovered to be unsafe the day before it was 
wanted for the opening ceremony. A new 
platform had to be erected in front of this, 
which stillremains to monopolise a great part 
of the space, and to cover, as far as possible, 
the empty floor space, for the hall is far from 
full, and the exhibition has an air of incom- 
pleteness and disorder which is very distress- 
ing. Now, with no wish to be severe upon 
the authorities, we must point out one or two 
matters to which, if the thing is to succeed 
and to be a credit to them, they must imme- 
diately direct their attention. Firstly, the 
catalogue is practically useless, and ought not 
to be sold to mislead the visitor; surely by 
this time they ought to have something ready 
and fit for use. It is too late to say 
anything about classification, which has appa- 
rently received no attention at all, but the 
labelling should be put in hand at once; many 
of the objects are only distinguished by their 
direction card to the committee, and many 
more have no distinguishing sign at all. 
With regard to the objects, of course in such 
a display it is impossible to avoid some con- 
tributions, but we think that a little discre- 
tion would have saved the committee from a 
_needlessly large proportion of things which 
should never have been admitted—gentlemen 
with ingenions models which play wonder- 
ful tunes on the deposition of a penny in the 
hole in the roof, penny peep-shows, vendors 
of cheap sweetmeats and bad scent, wonderful 
needles, and invaluable household cements. 
Then there is a large class of objects which 
claim our attention merely from the fact of 
their being made of materials of which they 
have no right to be made — pictures in 
shavings and wool-work, ruins in shells, and 
flowers of fishbones ; more objectionable than 
all, a class of petty tradesmen and toy sellers 
who pester you to buy sixpenny trumpery, 
and who, if you are rash enough to stop 
opposite their stalls, feel insulted if you do 
not buy something. Why not move them all 
into a corner of the gallery by themselves, and 
constitute them a chamber of horrors at two- 
pence extra? After a careful examination of 
the display, we came to the conclusion that it 
might be divided into two classes—things 
done by untaught workmen which would 
have been better done by skilled artizans, 
which were, in fact, ‘very good considering ;” 
and, secondly, the ordinary run of objects 
which one meets with in exhibitions, differ- 
ing from them only in the mode in_ which 
they are labelled. Now, of course, the former 
class is the more distinctive one asa feature 
of the display, and it is with this class we 
have to find the most fault. If a carpenter 
be a good workman, and choose to.devote his 
spare time tomaking some piece of wood-work 
or furniture which shall be taking hima 
little above and beyond his ordinary sphere 
of work, we should be the first to applaud his 
effort and to reward him in any way in our 
power, but if he devotes his energies to mak- 
ing a lock, or some piece of metal work 
which any smith would do infinitely better, 
and with infinitely less trouble, we should 
deny to him all praise for his undertaking. 
There is a certain class of men who are con- 
stantly trying to do skilled work other than 
that to which they have been trained, and 
the Agricultural Hall abounds with the pro- 
ductions of these men, 


of the foreign goods in the exhibition. 
countries appear to be disposed in strips ex- 
tending transversely across the building. 
France is represented by an_ enterprising 
vendor of cheap coffee, backed up by the 
proprietor of an ingenious contrivance for 
using it. 
designed pottery in imitation of Ktruscan 
ware. 
stall, and no label, in fact, of any description. 
The 
Christesen is very beautiful, and the combi- 
nation of the precious metal and the use of 
oxydized silver very appropriate. 
Denmark, also, we have some first-rate mar- 
queterie work and some wonderful ivory 
carvings for the royal chapel. 
the work of J. L. Griesing, in the employ of 
Messrs. J. G.Schwartz and Son, of Copenhagen, 
The objects contributed by Italy are of a 
very costly character, and savour very little of 
the working-man element. Thus we have the 
most elaborate Florentine marble mosaic tables, 
and a costly cabinet with inlays of precious 
marbles and 
mosaics set in brooches and trinkets are all 
labelled in great red prices for sale, and look 
more like show goods in a shop window than 
objects in an exhibition. 
applies to the cameos, which are certainly re- 
markably cheap. The carved wood-work on 
the other side of the hall is perhaps the best 
work of the kind in the exhibition, but we 
were sorry to see so much time and skill 
wasted upon the copy of a design for a ruined 
arch. From Bavaria we have the usual work 
in buckhorn and the fret-saw work already so 
well known, and stowed away near the re- 
freshments are some interesting objects from 
the Netherlands. 
this way from the other foreign countries we 
cannot imagine. 
that until their country was annexed their 
geographical position was uncertain. 


Whenwe had occasion to noticethe drawings 


sent up by the School of Art students we did 
not, as we might have done, allude to the 
occupations of the prize-winners. We might 
have shown that plasterers, carpenters, and 
labourers, properly taught, had sent up some 
of the most careful works; and it is painful 
with these drawings in view to see the mis- 
directed art efforts of working men in this 


exhibition. In fact, the art at Islington 
is most deplorable. From the wretchedly 
bad sculpture in the hall we _ get 


to the pictures in the gallery, which are 
worse. The Pantheon, which usually con- 
tained a collection of second and third-rate 
works, was a heaven of excellence compared 
with the trashy collection of furniture paint- 
ings on these walls. What on earth have 
they to do with working men, or in what way 
did they get into the exhibition? They will 
do more harm in vitiating the taste of the 


visitors than the rest of the exhibition will 
do good in improving it. 


But we must pass on to a brief consideration 


The 


Denmark sends some very nicely 
There was no exhibitor’s name to the 
work 


goldsmiths’ exhibited by VY. 


From 


The latter are 


lapis lazuli. The Roman 


The same remark 


Why they are banished in 


Perhaps the committee felt 


It may perhaps assist the visitor, in the 
absence of any guide, to state that we have 
discovered traces of some foreign country or 
other in a remote angle of the gallery, and 


that we have reason to believe that France 


makes up for her deficiencies down stairs by 
selling fancy flowers near the peep-shows. A 


thin belt of objects, dividing the hall into two 
nearly equal portions, is contributed by the 


Government of Bombay, and, except that we 
miss its special reference to the aims of the 
exhibition, it affords an excellent idea of the 
various branches of native industry. From 
the colonies we pass on to the mother country, 


and here there is too much to do justice to in 
Much that we have said of 


a single article. 
the exhibition generally applies specially to 
England. Indeed, the works of the foreigners 
are upon the whole better labelled, managed, 


and displayed than those of our own country- 
men, and we believe that this is entirely due 
to the better organization to which they have 
been subjected. Of course, in foreign countries, 


a committee was formed for the reception and 
despatch of the goods, a Government or 
municipal grant obtained for the expenses, and 
some one was made responsible for the display 
as.a whole. Now what strikes us most forcibly 
is the absence of any such organization on the 
British side. Nobody has to see that the 
things are properly cared for and arranged, 
and the consequence is that, except in the case 
of a few large firms who have gone to con- 
siderable expense in displaying their work, 
the bulk of the objects are in confusion. Itis 
asif a few men—quite ignorant of the diffi- 
culties and obligations of an exhibition—had 
taken a big room and let anyone come in and 
do as they liked; and the sooner this impres- 
sson, which was unavoidably forced upon us, 
is removed, the better it will be for the 
chances of success. We may mention, in con- 
clusion, a few of the objects which attracted 
our attention. Mr. J. I’. Wilson has an oak - 
lectern and pulpit, designed and executed by 
himself; the carving is very fair. The pulpit, 
we notice, is incomplete. Messrs. Hampton 
and Son show a drawing-room chair, designed 
by B. Lucraft and executed by J. Walker. 
The design is peculiar, from the use of carved 
stays between the seat and back to give extra 
strength, and the introduction of a monogram 
painted on plate glass as a panel in the centre 
of the back is curious. Messrs. Moseley and 
Company exhibit their electric bells. Messrs. 
Cox and Son have some very good eéclesias- 
tical furniture and metal work. We noticed 
a double-top engraved lectern, which is 
assigned to the following workmen : makers, 
J. Shelley and J. Wilson; engraver, H. 
Sallows ; polishers, J. Price and W. Price. 
Perhaps the most thorough display in the ex- 
hibition is that of Messrs. Mappin and Webb 
—the names of the workmen in every branch 
of trade being most carefully attached to each 
object. Thus, a gilt cake-plate, price £8 83., 
is the work of the following men: designer, 
Jefferson ; modeller, Barratt ; caster, Garrad ; 
raised by J. Stanbrook; chased by Harrison; 
engraved by Davison; mounted by J. G. 
Simester ; polished by J. Salt; plater, Mill- 
wood ; superintended by W. Duddleston. On 
the same card are also enumerated the follow- 
ing trades which do not apparently come into 
operation on the object in question: stamper, 
embosser, spinner, and finisher. The excellence 
and finish of all the articles shown by Messrs. 
Mappin, and the artistic mannerin which they 
are displayed, deserves the utmost commenda- 
tion. Messrs. Blews and Son send some very 
good wood-carvings. 

The furniture, upon the whole, is poor and 
below the mark, chiefly owing to the absence 
of good design—a point in which work of this 
kind too often fails. There is avery good ward- 
robeof Roberts’s firm: F. Tavener, joiner, and 
J. Waymark, polisher ; and an oak panelled 
door, with no names of exhibitor or workman. 

We cannot now go into the machinery, some 
of which is very interesting; and we must 
reserve for a subsequent article what we have 
to say on the subject of graining, in which 
branch there is a strong competition. We 
see from the catalogue that there is to be a 
workshop competition, but we fear that the 
committee will find this a very awkward ~ 
matter to arrange. Although we have been 
compelled to find a good deal of fault with the 
management of the exhibition, we should be 
sorry to condemn the display itself, Those » 
who are accustomed to go through collections 
of this kind will soon find out the interesting 
objects; but our chief complaint is that this 
has not been done for us beforehand by some 
competent judges. Finally, we would impress 
upon all those who are interested in workmen 
and their doings to go and form their own 
opinion upon the correctness of our strictures, 
and above all to take warning here and 
avoid the danger in any future working man’s 
exhibition of collecting the productions of 
workmen in their idle hours instead of the 
masterpieces, if we may so call them, of their 
own legitimate handicrait. 
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SUNDRY DECORATIVE WORKS AT 
THE KENSINGTON MUSEUM. . 


N examining some of the other decorations 

at the South Kensington Museum,a question 
of some importance meets us at the threshold. 
This is, whether or not the ornamentation of 
an apartment should bear any particular re- 
lation to its contents, and if so, should or 
should not this be in strict harmony with 
them? The South Kensington authorities, 
and those whom they have employed, have by 
their works answered this question in the 
affirmative ; we, on the contrary, are inclined 
to do so in the negative. We do not mean to 
contend that artists should not take for illus- 
tration subjects which bear upon the processes 
or the history of the art manufactures to 
which aspecial room or gallery is devoted, 
but that we think it isa mistake to imitate 
throughout its ornamental details those of 
the objects exhibited within it. Thus we 
should not wish to see the Elgin marbles 
housed in a place richly embellished with 
the hackneyed Greek ornaments of the 
honeysuckle, &c., or the sphinxes and cary- 
atide of Egypt in one dressed up with those 
adopted from the leaves of the lotus. Conse- 
quently, we consider Mr. Owen Jones has 
erred in endeavouring to give an Oriental 
aspect to the portion of the exhibition in 
which the cases of draperies, dresses, and arms 
from India and Turkey, and the pottery, &c., of 
China and Japan, are shown. In the first 
place, however excellent the design of such 
decoration may be, it is next to impossible to 
find English workmen capable of executing it 
with the same freedom and grace as the 
cunning craftsmen of the East, in whose 
families, from generation to generation, the 
secret, or, at ieast, the peculiar skill of the 
separate branches of their delicate fabrics, has 
been preserved. Hither the decorated walls 
and ceilings which surround such objects, or 
the fabrics themselves, or both,{must suffer by 
the comparison so forced upon the spectator, 
and we do not hesitate to say that it is the 
occidental imitation that goes to the wall in 
this competition, but, unfortunately, not with- 
out inflicting an amount of injury, though 
not a corresponding one, upon those precious 
Oriental objects of vertu themselves. After 
all that can be, and is, justly said in the 
praise of these works, the simplicity, and what 
we may call the low aim of Kastern designs, 
is apt to pall upon and create a satiety in the 
minds of spectators ; and we have often found, 
after an inspection of the beautiful Indian 
Museum at the India Office, that the in- 
terminable repetition of diapers and other 
linear arrangements becomes slightly weari- 
some. It is the exquisite refinement in their 
texture and coloring that is their enduring 
charm. It stands to reason, therefore, that if, 
besides varieties of shawls, our eyes whitherso- 
_ ever we turn them are met by the oft-re- 
curring shawl patternsabove, below, andaround 
us, executed without the same degree of refine- 
ment and beauty of coloring possessed by the 
teeta we end with a mental recognition 
that 


Of patterns rounded, patterns square, 
Of patterns pretty, patterns fair ; 

Of chasings smooth and chasings rough, 
We thank the Indies we’ye had enough. 


Another practical disadvantage of this deco- 
rative treatment of the space referred to is 
that the delicacy of the work appears to be 
thought so liable to injury from the fumes 
of gas _ that this portion of the museum is sel- 
dom lighted up in the evening, the very time 
when the articles displayed in it would under 
this artificial light appear to their best ad- 
vantage. 

On the whole, we think there is but slight 
doubt that the decoration of buildings or 
apartments destined to contain pictures, 
statues, or objects of rich and beautiful work- 
manship should be restrained and kept in sub- 
ordination. It need not be poverty-stricken 
or bald, but it should be quiet and refined ; 
and there should be no attempt at either imi- 


tation of, or competition with, the character 
of the contents, and the colors chosen should 
be such as would enhance by contrast those of 
the objects exhibited. Such has been the 
judicious aim of the decorators of the New 
Royal Academy saloons, and such we should 
recommend for all similar purposes. Are 
we by this limitation imposing an undue 
restriction upon the talents and efforts of 
designers? Not so ; there is ample space in 
every public building, and certainly there is 
at South Kensington, for their employment 
and encouragement, and their work could be 
wisely confined to such apartments as the 
refreshment-rooms, and the staircases, corri- 
dors, &c. 

Perhaps we ought to except from these 
remarks the treatment of the alcoves in the 
large court. The whole of the South Court 
is arranged more ornamentally than the rest 
of the Museum, and there are comparatively 
fewer objects in it, and spectators feel, as it 
were, that they have leisure to look about 
them, and therefore the alcoves, as they are 
called in the guide-books, or arched recesses 
in the upper portion of the walls, can claim a 
fair share of attention. Fourteen of these on 
each side are intended to contain portraits of 
eminent men of all ages connected with the 
arts. These pictures are in mosaic, and from 
the cartoons of some of the most celebrated of 
the artists of the modern English school. 

The opportunities of this character that 
have been afforded to painters have been so 
few of late years that their efforts are neces- 
sarily tentative and experimental. Even the 
material is novel to them, and therefore great 
allowance should be made in any criticism as 
to the result. It seems to us that though 
mosaicis an enduring and admirable material 
for decoration, it needs broader and bolder 
treatment than it has here received, and the 
backgrounds should be more varied and 
broken in tint. It appears almost as if it 
were going to useless trouble to compose them 
of small tesserze if these be chosen of so uni- 
form a tint that the result looks asif it had 
been cut out of gilt paper and scored with a 
few lines. However this may be, their pic- 
tures can really only be looked upon as paint- 
ings in a gallery—a series of historical por- 
traits—and not as examples of decoration, 
They, and Mr. Godfrey Sykes’s colouring of the 
construction, are but little in harmony. Simi- 
larly out of unison are Mr. Moore’s clever 
proscenium at the Queen’s Theatre and the 
patterns and colouring which surround it. It 
is useless to expect to obtain a satisfactory 
general result by the combination of separate 
works even by the ablest hands; one master- 
mind must direct and control the whole, 
Pictures are one thing and decoration is 
another, and the two cannot well be com- 
bined in the same apartment. Pictures are 
rightly isolated in frames, and need a quiet 
and unobtrusive background. Decoration isa 
picture in itself, and will not bear interrup- 
tion or the interpolation of others in its midst. 
These principles need to be borne in mind in 
the treatment of domestic interiors. We have 
lately seen a tolerable compromise when in 
lofty rooms a band of decoration like a frieze 
is continued round them immediately below 
the ceiling, and upon space intermediate be- 
tween this and the dado, purposely left a 
quiet tint, pictures are arranged ; but this, at 
best, is but a compromise. Each part is alone 
satisfactory when viewed by itself, and, as a 
whole, no very charming effect is the result, the 
two classes of painting clashing more or less. 

Leaving, however, for the present these 
larger courts, as our space is limited, we will 
glance for a moment at one of the newer gal- 
leries above. When we enter the Ceramic— 
we beg pardon, and bow to South Kensing- 
ton authority and say the Keramic—Qallery 
we are again met by the attempt to make 
everything correspond, and with the feelings 
of the ancient mariner, when nought but 
water met his ken, we begin to look with dis- 
may upon the crockery, crockery, everywhere. 


Oar old friends, the porcelain-cased columns, 
of which we had had quite enough in the 
Central Refreshment Room, present them- 
selves again here apropos of the contents of 
the Museum, and certainly, in our opinion, 
appear to still greater disadvantage than those 
in the room below, for among the old speci- 
mens of Flanders, Persian, and Chinese 
earthenware their cold and glistening crudity 
becomes painfully obtrusive. We much 
prefer another rather original attempt at deco- 
ration which has been made in this gallery in 
the method of lighting, Two powerful 
burners have been placed outside the semi- 
circular windows which occupy the heads of 
the arches of the several bays, and the glass 
has been painted with designs by Mr. W. B. 
Scott, the artist, who has produced a thought- 
ful and well-considered scheme for the subjects. 
These paintings will thus be visible by day 
aud by night, and the tempered light thrown 
by these windows upon the interesting objects 
with which this gallery is filled is especially 
pleasing. ‘To this series of glass paintings we 
intend to recur upon another occasion, as they 
well deserve more careful examination than 
we have as yet been able to devote to them ; 
to such opportunity we defer, therefore, any 
further remarks on this subject. 

be 


SOUTH WINGFIELD MANOR, DERBY- 
SHIRE. 

R. EDMUND B. FERREY has been 
i\ fortunate in his choice of the subject of 
this monograph, and has done excellent justice 
to it. South Wingfield Manor is, as he says, 
a charming old manor, one of the most inte- 
resting in Derbyshire, which, though now in 
ruins, still has a very considerable part of the 
architectural portions of the building remain- 
ing in an admirable state of preservation. To 
its present possessor, the Rev. Imanuel Hal- 
ton, the thanks of the public, as well as of 
architectural students, are greatly due for this 
condition, as that gentleman takesa proper pride 
in this, his interesting heirloom, and has re- 
moved the ivy with which some years since 
it was unduly overgrown; this is now kept 
within reasonable bounds, and not suffered to 
do damage to what is left of the structure. 
This manor-house is said by Camden to have 
been built by Ralph Lord Cromwell, Lord 
Treasurer of England in the reign of Henry 
VI. It somewhat resembles Haddon Hall in 
the great irregularity of its walls and the 
position of the various buildings in relation to 
each other, but must in its prime, as Mr. E. 
Ferey says, have excelled that ancient and 
better known mansion. It possesses strong 
historical interest and associations from its 
having been for several years the place where 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
imprisoned. 

The general style of this building is 
“Transitional” from the Decorated to the 
Perpendicular Gothic, although some parts 
are pure Decorated and a few Early English, 
with later additions belonging to the date 
of the sixteenth century. For any further 
details of its history we must refer ‘to 
the descriptive pages of our author. The 
buildings are arranged around two quad- 
rangular courts; the outer or south one 
about 200ft. long by 150ft. broad; and the 
inner or north one about 150ft. by LOOft. The 
principal group occupies the whole of the 
north side of the latter, and contains a noble 
banqueting hall 72ft. by 36ft., with an ex- 
ternal porch of two storeys, and a fine lofty 
bay window at the eastern end of this apart- 
ment. There is a groined crypt below, which 
was probably used as a_ retainers’ hall. 
Another fine state apartment, at right angles 
to the banqueting hall communicated with 
it, and had another spacious room under it. 
To the west of these are the kitchen, the 
buttery, and offices; and to theeast, but at some 
distance, was a chapel, with a cloister of con- 
nection with the main buildings, Along the 
western side of the north quadrangle was the 
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range of apartments occupied by Mary, Queen 
of Scots, but these—though averred by Blore 
to have been the handsomest portion—are 
now destroyed; and on the south side, dividing 
their inner quadrangle from the outer one, is 
a picturesque entrance double gateway, the 
porter’s lodge, and a lofty tower at the north- 
west angle. A corresponding tower formerly 
existing at the north-east angle is shown in 
Blore’s views, but fell down some years since, 
The entrance gateways form one of the earliest 
parts of the structure; the arch mouldings are 
bold, being simply quirked rolls, and the 
effect of this range of buildings from the outer 
south quadrangle, with its numerous and 
boldly projecting chimney-stacks, is striking. 
On the east side of the south quadrangle is 
the guards’ chambers, a building 116ft. by 
25ft. internal dimensions, with rooms above ; 
and another entrance gateway and porter’s 
lodge in the south-eastern angle, to which is 
attached an interesting ancient barn, which is 
continued along the south side of this quad- 
rangle, and is 71ft. long by 30ft. wide within. 
This has substantial buttressed walls, but its 
massive oak roof is carried, independently of 
them, upon large and strong oak posts. The 
care with which this interesting relic of 
Medieval domestic architecture has béen 
represented in this monograph does Mr, E. 
Ferrey great credit. He vouches for the 
accuracy of all the dimensions given, and for 
the truthfulness of the sizes of the stones and 
character of the masonry, as having been 
plotted upon the spot—a point to which too 
much importance cannot be attributed. <As 
we think the work throughout bears evidence 
to the correctness of this statement, we shall 
hope to see some other of our unpublished 
architectural relics illustrated hereafter by the 


same hand. 
ooh Se 


THE NEW LAW COURTS AND THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


\HE four money votes granted by the 
House of Commons on Tuesday even- 
ing have attracted little attention in com- 
parison to that which would have been be- 
stowed upon them in the earlier days of the 
session, when no foreign complications claimed 
the attention of the Government or presented 
themselves as likely party questions to the 
Opposition leaders. Possibly, had this not 
been the case, we might have been favoured 
with another year’s delay in the erection of 
the New Law Courts, accompanied by a 
further loss of public money to be added to 
the £900,000 already spent. After about 
twelve years’ delay a commencement is now 
really to be made ; £21,450 has been granted 
for the excavation of the site and laying some 
of the foundation work, which will scarcely 
be completed by the time Parliament re- 
assembles. So far it is satisfactory to know 
that the thing is finally settled, and that the 
best man will be allowed to erect the best 
building on the best site. The visions of 
Thames Embankment gentlemen, who ima- 
gined that they championed the wishes of 
“ All England against Lincoln’s Inn,” and the 
lawyers—who, of course, could not be sup- 
posed to know which site suited them best— 
are at last dispelled for ever, and the plans of 
Inigo Jones may be left a little longer in the 
possession of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There is little worthy of notice in the 
National Gallery vote of £37,250 beyond the 
rather curious clause that the building is to be 
erected from the designs of Mr. Barry ‘‘in the 
event of his subscribing to the conditions of 
his employment.” If the National Gallery is 
rebuilt at all, Mr. Barry ought to build it 
without any unusual conditions imposed upon 
him; but we shall rather welcome any 
occurrence which may prevent what we have 
all along maintained to be an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of public money. 
The New Home and Colonial Offices, to be 
added to the recently built Foreign Office by 


Mr. Scott (who, together with Mr, Street, does | 


not seem to be required to “subscribe to 


conditions of employment”), re-awaken the 


old regret at Lord Palmerston’s art tastes 
which overruled the truer instincts of Mr. 
Scott, and while giving each of the three great 
architects an opportunity of stamping his name 
on the art-history of England, tied the hands 
of one of them equally to the disadvantage of 


‘him and his art. 


Another exodus from the British Museum 
to South Kensington—the Promised Land 
apparently of all appertaining to Art and 
Science comprises this time the Natural 
History Collections. While it is quite clear 
that the British Museum must be cleared of 
some of its contents, if the rest are ever to be 
looked at at all, it does not seem naturally te 
to follow that South Kensington should receive 
all the surplus treasures. It is one comfort, 
however, to think that, underthe directions of 
some future less rapacious manager than Mr. 
Cole, South Kensington itself may be con- 
sidered full some day, and then ,possibly, the 
Government may see their way to the acquire- 
ment of some site for the erection of a museum 
not quite out of the reach of everybody but 
the favoured inhabitants of the Court Suburb. 


a 


ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AT 
LEICESTER. 


N Tuesday week, after their visit to 8. Mar- 
tin’s Church, under the guidance of Mr. 
J. H. Parker, F.S.A., the members met in the 
evening at the Masonic Hall at half-past eight, 
under the presidency of the Ven. Archdeacon Trol- 
lope, the Chairman of the Architectural Section. 
The first paper read was by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, 
“On the Stained Glass Windows in Fairford 
Church, Gloucestershire.’ 


The Lecrurer said pictures of the same were 
to be seen in the temporary museum at the 
Free Library. These cartoons of the stained glass 
were about to be placed in the South Kensington 
Museum. As to how the stained glass became 
to be placed in the church, he noticed that Fair- 
ford Church was a rebuilt structure (not recently) 
of the Perpendicular period. The construction 
was peculiar, and showed the motives under which 
the church was built. It was rebuilt in 1494, the 
donor being John Tamer, Esq., lord of the manor, 
to whose memory a tomb was erected in the 
building. John Tamer, Esq., was a trader in 
flannels, and it was alleged by tradition that the 
glass came to Fairford Church through it having 
been pirated across the Channel in a vessel cap- 
tured by one of Tamer’s vessels. He had no doubt 
that a portion of the glass, if not the whole of it, 
so came into the possession of Fairford Church. The 
sunken panels in the church were like the panels 
in the glass, and in other portions the architec- 
tural features corresponded with the glass. There 
were twenty-eight subjects, and the sizes of some 
of the pieces of glass were surprisingly large. 
Several parts were wanting to the figures, while 
other pieces were “starred,” and liable to fall out 
of their crazy fastenings. He then went on to 
notice the subjects inthe windows, one being the 
admission by 8. Peter of persons up the golden 
steps of Heaven. This glass has obtained great 
fame on the Continent, and the learned lecturer 
proceeded to uotice that many years ago similar 
windows were to be found in a church at Her- 
shau. Every one of the subjects showed an art 
tradition. There could not, he thought, be a 
greater mistake than for it to be said, as had been 
stated, that both the design and the execution 
were by the same persons. The great west win- 
dow, especially the lower part, was impressed 
with the Medieval character—the toes of S Peter 
particularly so, being elongated, while the legs of 
the woman beseeching 8. Peter to admit her to 
Heaven were also too elongated. Severai other 
points he noticed as representing a Mediaeval 
character, and contrasting very much with others 
ofthe pictures. The twelve Prophets were done 
by the same hand, but not the painting of the 
glass. He could not attribute the glass to Albert 
Durer, as in all the architectural details he was 
more classical. The whole of the glass had been 
fitted toa Perpendicular tracery. he drawing of 
the horses, the nimbus, and the hands and feet 
also showed that Durer did not draw the pictures. 


He then reproduced some figures containing the 
signature ‘‘ W. A.,’”? which he said approached the 
nearest to the Fairford glass of any he had seen, 
although he could not tell its author. This cor- 
responded in most of its detail excepting the 
drapery. The Fairford glass contained great 
dignity of form and exquisite colouring, and a 
large proportion of white light, and he considered 
it highly desirable that the Government should 
become possessed of the tracings for tle benefit 
of future ages in the matter of church 
windows. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Clark 
thought it very improbable that the glass had 
been taken out and buried for a time, as if 
it were the places would have to be filled up 
in the interim, while the quaatity of stained glass 
in that locality did not seem to indicate that there 
was any great wanton breakage of stained glass 
at that period. He thought in Fairford Church 
they had some of the best kinds of glass painting. 
—Mr. Mackay thought they might rejoice at the 
windows being copied for the purpose of being 
placed inthe South Kensington Museum. He 
considered the work as that of a profound artist, 
but that it had been attributed to “Albert Durer 
more for his fame as a distinguished artist than 
for there being any foundation for assigning it 
to him. He highly approved of the windows as good 
specimens of glass for use in church windows, 
—The Ven. Chairman thought the glass had been 
made for the church, and that undoubtedly it had 
been produced by two artists. He then called 
upon Mr. Thompson to read his paper on “ The 
Jews and the Jewry Wall.” 

This paper was an interesting description of the 
old fragment of Roman masonry in Leicester, 
known as the Jewry wall, which, as Mr. Thomp- 
son pointed out, was probably in the Harly Me- 
dizeval period surrounded by Roman ruins—a 
place where no Christian would care to intrude, 
yet deemed good enough for the residence of the 
persecuted children of Israel who, as in all large 
towns, where limited to a particular district. 

On the following day (Wednesday) a meeting 
was held in the Masonic Hall, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide presiding, when Archdeacon Trollope 
delivered an introductory adddress, eulogising 
archeology, and encouraging the younger students 
of the science to increase their knowledge by at- 
tendance at such gatherings as those of the 
Institute. A paper on ‘Roman Leicester” was 
then read by the Rey. J. G. Joyce, followed by 
another by Mr. J. Burtt, entitled, ‘‘ Contributions 
to the History of Leicester Abbey.” In the 
afternoon a large party met at the Castle, 
where the Deputy Constable, W. Napier Reeve, 
Esq., was in attendance to receive the guests. 
The company assembled in the Crown Court, 
where Mr. Reeve, having opened the Duchy 
of Lancaster’s Court in due form, proceeded 
to deliver an address explanatory of the 
history of the Castle. In the course of his re- 
marks he slightly adverted to the Saxon story, 
and to the alleged foundation of the Castle by 
Ethelfreda, the daughter of Alfred the Great, and 
to the presence there of Athelstan, Edward, and 
other worthies of the Saxon dynasty, and especially 
to the Lady Godiva. Mr. Reeve proceeded to the 
Norman, or as he called it, the historical time— 
tracing out the succession of the Norman earls. 
Mr. Reeve then traced the history of the Castle 
till the earldom became emerged in the Crown of 
England, and referred to the charter now in the 
Mnseum, granted by Henry V. to the Duke of 
York at the Castle at Leicester, two years before 
the Battle of Agincourt. Mr. Reeve then pro- 
duced the baton of the constable, made from oak 
growing in the days of Egbert, and then, ad- 
journing the Duchy Court, vacated his seat. 
The Rev. H J. Hoskyns, in the absence of Sir 
F. T. Fowke, Bart., took the seat as Deputy Chair- 
man, and 

Mr. G. T. CLARKE gave an explanation of the 
building. He said the Court in which they were 
then assembled formed a portion of the fine old 
Norman hall of Leicester Castle, and it was a 
very fine specimen, and one of the very 
rare halls of the kind in the kingdom. Leicester 
Castle had evidently been a great stronghold, and 
of much importance, as indicated by the large size 
of the hall. After pointing out some Norman 
windows, and explaining other details connected 
therewith, the company proceeded to the Maga- 
zine, which Mr. Clarke explained was a gateway of 
the new portion of the Castle generally attributed 
to John of Gaunt, who lived in the time of 
Richard II. It was early Perpendicular work, and 
he believed it to have been built in the time of 
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Henry VII. The Mound was next visited... This 
Mr. Clark thought was a mound which displayed 
considerable military skill, as it presented an entire 
command of Leicester. It was not in its former 
condition. The river Soar in its former state was 
a most excellent boundary on the one side, and 
that part known as the Willow Bridge wasa bound- 
ary on the east. Ifthey looked at the Ordnance 
Map they would find that this position was 
stronger than any in Leicester, because it was 
banked up on every side, and fell towards 
every side of the town. §. Mary’s Church was 
formerly the chapel belonging to the Castle, which 
was formerly carried beyond the garden, where 
was the abutment of the original wall, beyond 
which was the ditch. The enclosure within the 
precincts of the Castle was known as the Castle 
View. The gateway that they passed under was 
a good specimen of the Perpendicular style, and 
might possibly have been built by John o’ Gaunt. 
There could be no doubt that it was of thoroughly 
Perpendicular work. The Dungeon (or Done 
John) was next visited, the cicerone being Mr. 
Reeve. No explanation was offered in reference 
to this, which is supposed from the doorway to 
be of Norman origin, although the arch of the 
roof indicates a later period, being of a pointed 
character. From this dungeon a staircase was 
traceable leading to the Castle above. The com- 
pany was then conducted by Mr. Reeve through 
the gardens at the back, and into the Castle. Sub- 
sequently S. Mary’s Church was examined. The 
architecture of the edifice was described ; the 
oldest existing portion of the building was said 
‘to bea Norman arcade at the west end, the date 
of which was probably about 1100. The historical 
connection of the church was also alluded to. It 
was stated that it was originally used as the church 
of the Castle of Leicester. In the fourteenth 
century it was converted into a parochial church. 
The edifice had evidently undergone many 
changes, and had many additions made to it from 
time to time. One very uncommon feature about 
it was noticed—the fact that the tower was built 
independent of the church, and stood on its own 
foundations. In the chancel a rich Norman 
sedilia and piscina were pointed out. 

Trinity hospital also received a brief visit, the 
Early English window at the east end being par- 
ticularly alluded to, as it had four lancets, which 
was something unusual for windows of that 
character. Mention was also made of the tomb 
of the Countess of Derby, erected in the 
chancel in the fourteenth century. 

Conveyances were then procured, and the party 
drove to the Abbey and carefully examined the 
excavations which have recently been made there. 

In the evening the company again assembled in 
the Masonic Hall, when Mr. J. T. Burgess, of Lea- 
mington, read a paper on the “ Last Battle of the 
Roses.” 

——$—_ 


THE §. PANCRAS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 
LEAVESDEN. 


ME guardians of §. Pancras, finding it in- 
convenient to have the pauper children of 

the parish scattered about in different schools, 
some at Plaistow, some at Hanwell, and some in 
the workhouse, determined two years ago to 
erect schools of their own at Leavesden Wood- 
side, near Watford, Herts. The building opera- 
tions were commenced in November, 1868, from 
plans by Messrs. Giles and Biven, of Craven- 
street, Charing Cross, Mr. Robert Mann, of 
Weedington-street, Kentish-town, being the con- 
tractor. Mr. Mann’s contract, which amounted 
to £37,545, was for the buildings only, and they 
were completed in April last. The works re- 
maining to be done, and for which contracts have 
been entered into, are the supplying and fixing 
of pumps, boilers, water-tanks, fencing, school 
fittings, gas and water mains and pipes, heating 
apparatus, &¢c.; and the construction of roads 
and sewers. These works, it is anticipated, will 
all be completed, and the schools ready for the 
reception of the children, by September 29th next, 
On entering the grounds, the first building en- 
countered is the receiving-ward, two stories high, 
and detached from the main building. This 
building has a frontage of 85ft., is 50ft. deep, 
and is well supplied with baths for both sexes. 
Attached to the receiving ward is a porter’s 
lodge. The main building has a frontage of 
390ft., by a depth of 190ft., and it contains three 
corridors, the main one being 350ft. in length, 
and the two side corridors 160ft. each. The 
dining-hall is 77ft. long, 45ft. wide, and 35ft. 


high to the ridge. There is also a smaller 
dining-hall for infants. The kitchen adjoins the 
dining-room. The schoolrooms are 80ft. long, 
19ft. wide, and 19ft. high. The bath-houses are 
50ft. long, 22ft. wide, and 25ft. high, the 
swimming bath being 45ft. long, 12ft. wide, and 
from 3ft. to 4ft. deep. The playgrounds are 
150ft. long by 120ft. wide, and are partly 
covered. There are three floors of dormitories, 
and sleeping-rooms for monitors so arranged as 
to overlook the whole of each dormitory, and 
sleeping apartments for the officers and servants, 
partly in the roof in the central portion of the 
building. The dormitories on the ground floor 
are 12ft. high, and on the other floors 11ft. 
There are day-rooms for the officers, waiting- 
rooms for parents and friends who come to see 
the children, a board-room, and a committee- 
room. There is a water tower 73ft. high, the’ 
tank at the top holding 20,000 gallons. At the 
south side of the main building is the chapel, 
which, exclusive of the chancel, is 7Oft. long, 
49ft. wide, and 40ft. high to the ridge. It is 
Gothic in character, and is approached from the 
main building by a covered way. The arches 
dividing the nave and aisles are of red brick, 
springing from cast-iron columns on blue brick 
bases. The roof is of stained pine. The general 
infirmary, which is some distance from the main 
building, has a frontage of 220ft. by a depth of 
91ft., with two stories for wards, and sleeping 
apartments in the central part for nurses. A 
short distance off, and detached, is the smallpox 
and fever infirmary, with a frontage of 221ft., 
and a depth of 76{t. This building is only one 
story high. Throughout the buildings the work 
is of the most substantial character, and the 
mosaic pavement in the hall of the chief entrance, 
and the iron balustrade to the staircase, seem to 
be the only attempts of a purely ornamental 


character. Accommodation is provided for 700 
children. 
———__ + >_—_—_— 
SUITABLE GROUND FLOORS FOR SMALL 
HOUSES. 


N many parts of the country it ig customary 
to omit the cellar under a house, merely 
setting the frame on posis or piles raised from 
eighteen inches to two and a half feet above the 
surface of the ground. This space is perfectly 
useless for any practic.l purpose, and, being fre- 
quently left unenclosed, becomes a hiding place 
for animals, and, if enclosed, is productive of un- 
wholesome gases which soon find entrance into 
the house through the floor, there being nothing 
save the thin flooring, with its occasional knot- 
holes, to prevent its admission. Such a floor is, 
in winter, very cold, even when carpeted, and the 
shrinking of the boards composing it soon makeg 
a new floor unpleasant in this respect, for the 
tongueing and grooving is scarcely a protection 
against this shrinkage, especially where stoves 
are located. Ifthere were a cellar it would be 
possible to sheathe the ceiling of it and thus make 
the ground floor more comfortable. But we are 
now speaking of those small, rapidly erected 
houses which have no cellar. It is always desir- 
able to raise the ground floor out of the immediate 
influence of damp, and therefore we would always 
erect such a dwelling as we have in view on a 
platform of earth, say twenty inches, at least, in 
height and this we would level off and roll or 
tamp with rammers until a firm surface is pro- 
duced. We would now cover this surface with 
common unglazed earthen pots (flower pots, for 
instance) with their mouths downwards and close 
together, filling up the intervals or spaces with 
pounded charcoal ; then the whole platform should 
be coated with coarse brickdust and lime, in pro- 
portions of three of brickdust to one of lime, 
wetted and well mixed, and laid on quickly, say an 
inch thick, and left to harden. On this last we would 
then lay the floor-boards, tongued and grooved 
together as usual. The earthen pots would then 
be framed in, as it were, by the sills of the house. 
Instead of charcoal, any sort of dry rubbish may 
be used for filling in between the pots, but for a 
sanitary purpose the charcoal is best. No joists 
are required in such a floor as this, and in many 
sections of the country it would prove economical 
as well as comfortable. For barns and outhouses 
generally, this mode of flooring ought to commend 
itself, while the covering of flooring-boards might 
then be dispensed with. But, instead of the 
boarding, it will be necessary to make the cover- 
ing or cement coat two inches thick. Where 
pottery is cheap, the above isa very desirable 
mode of forming a thoroughly dry cottage floor, 


or one suitable for barns, ete., as being rat-proof 
—no mean characteristic of a floor in such situa: 
tions. For dairies and cellars it is excellent, us 
ensuring that great desideratum—dryness.— 
American Technologist. 
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THE LIVERPOOL BUILDING TRADES. 


HE following scheme has been submitted to 
rE the Master Builders’ Association by the 
Secretaries of the Amalgamated Joiners’ Society, 
the Joiners’ General Union, the House Painters,’ 
Bricklayers’, Plasterers’, and Plumbers’ Unions :— 
OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR THE FORMATION OF A 

COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

The constituency is to consist of all master 
builders, tradesmen, and operatives engaged in the. 
building trade, or in any of its branches, 

The court is to be extra-judicial, and to consist 
of an equal number of employers and employed, 
to be elected at an annual meeting of each body. 
Each branch of the building trade to send six 
masters and six operatives ; an independent pre- 
sident to be chosen at the first meeting of arbitra- 
tors, and a vice-president to act in case of the ill- 
ness or absence of the president. 

The court to be sub-divided into three gsec- 
tions ;— 

1. A court of conciliation, to consist of one 
employer and one operative, to be chosen from 
the branch in which the dispute has arisen. 

2. A court of arbitration, to consist of the pre- 
sident, six employers, and six workmen, repre- 
senting the branch in which the dispute has 
arisen. 

3. A special court, to consist of the president, 
one employer, and one workman from each branch 
of the trade, 

The object of the court of conciliation shall be 
to conciliate parties in whose establishment minor 
disputes have arisen ; should they fail in doing 
8o the case to be referred to the court of arbitra- 
tion. 

The court of arbitration shall serve as a court 
of appeal from the conciliators, and for the settle- 
ment of differences which may arise in any par- 
ticular branch of the trade. 

The special court to be for the settlement of 
differences affecting the trade in all its branches, 
and a court of final appeal from the court of arbi- 
tration. 

In bringing disputes before the conciliatory 
court the parties shall appear in person, the em- 
ployer being allowed to send his foreman : should 
the dispute have arisen with such foreman the 
proceedings should be private. Before the court 
of arbitration and the special court the parties 
may appear in person, or be represented by coun- 
sel or attorney, as in the county court, and the 
proceedings shall be public, 

The court shall take cognizance of all differ- 
ences that may arise; but, in case the subject of 
difference be rate of wages or hours of labour for 
the future, then their decisions shall be binding 
for six months, 

In all cases the majority shall decide, and if the 
votes be equal the president shall give the cast- 
ing vote. 

———-=-—____. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
df Mas twenty-third annual general meeting of 

the friends and subscribers of the above 
charity was held on Thursday (28th ult.), at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, Mr, J. 
M. Macey, the president of the past year, in the 
chair, The purpose of the meeting was to re- 
ceive the report for the past year, to elect a pre- 
sident, treasurer, directors, and auditors for the 
year ensuing, and other matters connected with 
the welfare of the institution. 

Mr. Harris, the secretary, read the report, as 
follows :— 

“In presenting to the friends and supporters of 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution the report 
for the past year, the directors regret that in con- 
sequence of the general depression of trade, and 
more particularly that connected with the build- 
inginterests, the receiptsfor the past year have suf- 
fered a slight diminution, but they hope that, with 
returning prosperity, and the kind assistance of 
their friends, they may be again enabled to resume 
continued and gradual increase in the funds of 
the charity which has, since its formation, been 
one of its most cheering and distinguishing 
features, 

“An election of pensioners was held at Willis’s 
Rooms in May last, when two pensioners, one man 
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and one woman, were elected. The total number 
of pensioners is now 44, viz, 22 men and 22 wo- 
men. The pensioners last elected were Mr. Richa. 
Burdett and Mrs. Martin. 

“During the year, the following pensioners 
have died :—William Standfast, elected November, 
1863, died Oct., 1869; Thomas Martin, elected 
May, 1865, died Oct., 1869; John Jenkins, 
elected May, 1864, died Feb., 1870; Elizabeth 
Rees, elected May, 1851, died Oct., 1869; and 
Mrs. K, Edmunds, elected May, 1860, died Dec., 
1869, 

“The amount of stock, Three per cent. Consols, 
purchased during the past yearis £325 5s., £216 16s. 
for the Relief Fund,and £108 9s. for the Building 
Fund, making a total of £15,075 14s. 1ld., viz, 
£11,923 5s. 8d. for the Relief Fund, and £3,152 
9s. 3d. for the Building Fund. 

“The directors earnestly appeal to their sup- 
porters to increase the funds of the charity by 
endeavouring to obtain amongst their friends and 
connections additional annual subscribers, so that 
they may be enabled to elect more, if not all, of 
the candidates who are so anxiously iooking for. 
ward to receive the benefits conferred by the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution.” 

The report was received and adopted, together 
with the appended balance sheet. 

Mr. PLuckyert moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Macey for his performance of the onerous duties 
of president for the past year, which he had 
carried out with the greatest satisfaction. This 
vote was unanimously passed, and it was an- 
nounced that Mr. A. J. Mansfield had consented 
to become President for the ensuing year. 
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PORTABLE DRILLING MACHINERY, rc. 
V E give this week, as a subject for illustra- 

tion, the invention of improvements in 
portable drilling machinery, patented by Messrs. 
Spencer and Consterdine, of Hollinwood, near 
Manchester. 

The invention is designed for the purpose of 
producing a portable self-acting adjustable feed 
drilling tool, that can be readily adapted and 
‘clamped ”’ to heavy pieces of machinery or iron 
bridge work, for the purpose of drilling or boring 
holes in the same at a speed proportionate to the 
class of drill and work acted upon, The improve- 
ments may be described as follows :— 

A frame is provided for supporting the drill 
spindle and holder, which is secured to a long 
projecting horizontal boss, in and through which 
the shaft driving the drill spindle is supported, 
and gives a revolving motion to the drill spindle 
through the bevel gearing, the horizontal boss 
being supported by a bearing that will allow of 
the horizontal boss and frame supporting the drill 
to be turned and placed at any angle that will 
adjust it to the work it is required to operate 
upon. The bearing supporting the horizontal 
boss is provided with a clip formed at right 
angles, that will allow of its being secured at any 
height upon a vertical bar, the bottom end of 
which is provided with adjustable jaws, by which 
the tool is attached to the piece of work to be 
operated upon. ‘The feed to the drill, when re- 
volving, may be accomplished by means of dif- 
ferential wheels, the carriers being mounted upon 
an eccentric stud that will admit of the wheels 
being thrown into and out of gear ; this arrange- 
ment of driving gear will give one regular feed to 
the drill, but in order to give a feed to the drill 
when revolving according to the class of hole and 
work it is operating upon, the internal screw is 
actuated, giving the downward motion to the 
drill by means of a disc secured to the internal 
screw, and against the periphery of which, whilst 
revolving, a yielding pressure is exerted that can 
be adjusted by a set screw to give any amount of 
frictional resistance desired, thus enabling the 
feed to be diminished or accelerated in accordance 
herewith. 

Fig. 1 represents in elevation the drill sup- 
ported by its swivel bearing on the vertical rod, 
supplied with “clamps” for securing the drill, 
and adapting it to the metal it has to operate 
upon. Fig. 2 represents in vertical section the 
drill spindle and its actuating screw, employed 
through the medium of the dilferential gearing to 
give a uniform feed to the drill when revolving ; 
tig. 3 represents a detached front section of the 
top portion of the framing and feed screw, in 
which is shown an arrangement of friction wheel 
secured to the actuating feed screw; and fig. 4 
represents a sectional plan view of the same. 

in these figures a ais the frame of the drill, 
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PORTABLE DRILLING MACHINE 


from which the long boss b projects for the pur- 
pose of being supported by the adjustable boss ¢ 
secured to the vertical rod or bar d, the bottom 
of which is provided with adjustable clamps ¢ 
employed for securing the drill to the work it has 
to perform upon. The shaft f supplied with the 
handle g passes through and freely revolves in 
the long boss b ; its extremity, projecting through 
the frame a, is supplied with a bevel wheel h gear- 
ing into and driving the pinion 7 secured to and 
giving motion to the sleeve k and drill spindle J. 
The sleeve x in figs. 1 and 2 has secured to its upper 
end a wheel m that gearsinto the carrier wheel n, 
which transmits motion through the second carrier 
wheel o to the wheel p secured to the actuating 
feed screw q. The difference in the number of 
teeth in these wheels slightly reduces the speed of 
the screw q, thereby effecting a uniform down- 
ward feed to the drill spindle J during the time 
it is at work on a piece of metal. ‘The carrier 
wheels m and o are thrown into and out of gear 
with the wheels m and p by the handle 7 and ec- 
centric position of the stud s. 

The modification of self-acting feed shown in 
figs. 3 and 4 consists in securing to the actuating 
feed screw q a friction wheel or disc ¢t. Against 
the periphery of wheel a, yielding pressure is 
exerted through the medium of the sliding piece 
n and set screw v ; thus, according to the amount 
of pressure the piece wu is caused to exert against 
the periphery of the disc ¢ will the screw q be 
retarded, consequently giving more or less feed 
to the drill in accordance with the amount of 
pressure so exerted, 
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NAILS FOR OUTDOOR WORK. 


VERY one is familiar with the fact that a 
piece of rusty iron, wrapped in cotton or 
linen cloth, soons destroys the texture of the 
fabric. A rusty nail, for example, if laid upon a 
few raga, will soon produce large holes in them, 
or it will, at least, render every point that it 
touches so rotten that the cloth will readily fall 
to pieces at these points, and holes will be pro- 
duced by the slightest hard usage. Iron, during 
the process of rusting, tends to destroy any 
vegetable fibre with which it may be in con- 
tact. This explains, to a certain extent, the 
rapid destruction of the wood that surrounds 
the nails used in outdoor work, whereby the 
nail is soon left in a hole much larger than 
itself, and all power of adhesion is lost. Part of 


{ this effect is, no doubt, due to the action of water 
and air, which creep along the surface of the 
nail by capillary attraction and tend to produce 
rottenness in the wood as well as oxidation in the 
iron. But when we compare an old nail hole 
With a similar hole that has been exposed during 
an equal time, but filled with a wooden pin 
instead of an iron nail, we find that the wood 
surrounding the wooden pin has suffered least, 
and we may, therefore, fairly attribute a destruc- 
tive action to the rusting of the iron. It might, 
at first sight, be supposed that, as the oxide of 
ironis more bulky than the pure iron, the hole 
would be filled more tightly and the nail help 
more firmly to its place. But, although this 
effect is produced in the first instance, yet the 
destruction of the woody fibre and the pulveriza- 
tion of the oxide soon overbalance it, and the 
nail becomes loose. Of course, the iron itself 
being also destroyed, its strength is diminished, 
and we have, therefore,a double incentive for 
preventing or diminishing the action that we have 
described. The only way to prevent this action 
is to cover the nail with some substance that will 
prevent oxidation. This might be done by tin- 
ning, as is common with carpet-tacks. Coating 
them with oil or tallow would be efficient if 
the act of driving did not remove the pro- 
tecting matter entirely from a large portion 
of the surface. But, even then, it will be 
found that the oil or fat is stripped off the point, 
and gathered about the head in such a way to 
prevent the entrance of airand moisture into the 
hole. The most efficient way to coat nails with 
grease is to heat them toa point sufficient to 
cause the grease to smoke, and then pour the 
grease over them, stirring them about in a pot or 
other vessel. When the nails are hot, the melted 
grease will attach itself to them more firmly than 
it would have done if they were cold—indeed, so 
firmly thatit will require actual abrasion of the 
metal to separate it. In erecting fences, laying 
plank or board sidewalks and the like, it becomes 
an importans matter to secure the nails against 
the influence that we have mentioned, and yet 
the work must be done rapidly and cheaply. Nails 
may be readily prepared as described, or they 
may simply be dipped in oil or paint at the 
moment when they are drivenin. In cases where 
it is not advisable to paint the whole fence, it is 
a good plan to touch the head of every nail with 
a brush dipped in oil or paint of the same colour 
as old wood, 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN HOUSE 
PAINTING. 
By AN ExprerRIENcED WORKMAN. 
PREPARATORY PROCESSES. 
|e proceeding further we have a 


few words to say in reference to the man- 

ner in which the plastering of the walls and 

ceilings of our houses is done ; and although 

not strictly speaking a part of the subject we 

are treating of, yet it is so intimately con- 

nected with it, and is in itself of so much 

importance, that we could scarcely pass it by 

without pointing out some of its shortcomings, 
but with very little hope of a remedy. .No 

one having any experience in the decorations 

of dwelling rooms will have failed to notice 

the utter worthlessness of most of the plaster- 

ing of our walls and ceilings ; in fact, this is 
one of the many difficulties the decorator has 

to contend with, and is so common an expe- 
rience that we have almost got to consider the 
evil as a matter of course and a necessary 

consequence of walls being plastered. We 

have invariably found that bad work is the 
rule and good work the exception. If we 

take ninety out of every hundred middle- 

class houses, we shall find that neither the 

walls nor ceilings are true, that the lines of 

the mouldings of the cornice are out of square, 

and the angles of walls out of plumb—in and 

out, to use a homely phrase, like a dog’s hind 

leg ; that the surfaces of the walls are uneven 
and full of hills and hollows, and if we place 

the edge of a long straight-edge upon the wall 
it stands upon the tops of the hills and leaves 
open spaces and valleys between, and here 

and there special protuberances, which 

neither add to its beauty or usefulness. If 

we examine the enrichments of the cornice, 

which are cast in lengths and require great 
care and nicety in fitting together and in 

keeping at one uniform level, we find in the 
majority of cases that they are badly joined, 

uneven, and vary very much in their projec- 

tion, and thus look, and are, clumsy. When 

enriched ornament is correctly put up, the 

ornament should be so arranged that it 

will come in equally at each corner or 

angle. This is effected when the room has 

unequal sides by paring a little off each 

length or casting of ornament, and which 

paring is not perceived if properly done, or 

in some cases adding a little, as the case may 

be ; but in many cases this necessary trouble 

is not taken, and the consequence is that we 

may not, and do not see, two corners alike in 

the same room, In other cases, we may see 

here and there in the length of the cornice of 

the side of a room a defect or break in the 

ornament in two or three places; yet the 

angles or corners will be all right. In these 

instances the plasterer has reduced one or two 

lengths of the ornament in order to make the 

corners come in right, instead of taking the 

trouble to reduce each length of casting and 
‘so conceal the means by which it is attained. 
In panelled ceilings, when much enriched or- 

nament is used, these defects are very com- 

mon. On the other hand, in first-class work 

the architect or his deputy designs the orna- 

ment and sees to getting out the working 

drawings for the modeller to work from, and 

looks well after the fixing of the castings in 

their place, and, as a matter of course, we thus 

get good work ; but in the greater number of 

instances this is not the case, and the result is 

that we have, in addition to the evils enu- 

merated above, a jumble and: mixture of 

styles in the same room, and even in the same 

cornice. We may and do frequently see Gothic 

ornament in a Greek or Italian house ; and in 

numerous cases the plasterer does not take the 

trouble to make new moulds or cast new or- 

naments for the work, but uses just what he 
may have by him or in stock, regardless of 


rule or propriety, and thus we get, perhaps, 
one moulding Greek, the next in the same 
cornice Gothic, the centre flowers of any 
known or unknown style, and so on ad libitum. 
Now this is a state of things greatly to be de- 
plored, and one that calls loudly for a remedy. 
No doubt one cause is merely ignorance of 
the principles and laws of architectural orna- 
ment, and this will account for some of the 
blunders thus made ; but the great cause of 
such discreditable work is not far to seek. 
We have abundance of good workmen, but 
prices are cut down to so low a figure that the 
contractor cannot do his work honestly and 
at the same time get a living profit out of it, 
therefore he causes the work to be done in a 
scamping manner. We also know by expe- 
rience that the result is just such work as we 
have been describing—uusatisfactory and dis- 
creditable alike to all concerned. ‘The difli- 
culty of doing anything with it to put it right 
is one that all painters have to contend with, 
and it is quite certain that after all has. been 
done that can be done with such walls they 
remain a standing reproach both to workman 
and employer. sia 
In the preparation of walls for painting 
much care is required; in the first place, to 
clear off all protuberances or small projecting 
bits of mortar, &c. This may be effectually 
done either by rubbing the surface of the 
wall with a flat piece of wood, or with a large 
Jump of pumice-stone. It may occasionally be 
necessary to use a flat piece of wood covered 
with sand or glass paper for that purpose. It 
is always best, and most economical, to make 
the wall as smooth as possible before com- 
mencing painting, as we thus save much after- 
labour when the wall is well rubbed down. 
We next proceed to stop or point up every 
hole, crevice, crack, or rough or uneven place, 
with plaster of Parisand a little finely-screened 
lime (technically called putty). In doing 
this care should be taken to stop and fill up 
the tops of the skirting-boards, round the 
architraves, and everywhere should be pro- 
perly seen to, so that no place shall be 
missed. If this be done carefully at this 
stage it will save much trouble and time 
afterwards. When the plaster is dry, every 
place which has been stopped should now be 
rubbed level with fine sand-paper on a flat 
board (that is, a flat-sided piece of deal about 
about 4in, square and lin. thick—the sand- 
paper should be folded over this, and rub with 
the flat side). This requires to be rubbed 
gently and softly, without much pressure. If 
much pressure is used the plaster will be 
broken and become rough, but ifit is done 
properly, the stopping will be brought down 
to the level of the wall and will not he per- 
ceived when the wall is finished ; but if care- 
lessly done, every place which has been 
stopped will be clearly seen when the wall is 
finished, which is an ugly defect. Many 
painters leave the stopping until the wall has 
had one coat of paint, and then stop the holes 
with hard stopping—i.e., white lead and 
whiting mixed together to the consistency of 
common putty. Some make it of dry white 
lead and japanners’ gold size, or some quick 
varnish is used with the white lead. We 
prefer to use the first-named {mixture, as it 
is not so lable to erumble or crack. We 
object to this practice when it can be avoided, 
as it is scarcely possible to point up the holes 
without leaving a projection, and still more 
difficult to rub it down to a level surface, 
except it is allowed to stand a long time to 
get thoroughly hard, and then it must be 
rubbed down with pumice-stone and water. 
Therefore, for producing an uniform level 
surface, the first plan is the best and the 
quickest, and, with new walls, safest. Many 
painters use glue size and whiting for this 
purpose, but this mixture is almost sure to 
crack and sometimes will crumble to powder, 
and its power of contraction is so great, if too 
much size is used, that it is sure to dry up 
and contract, thus leaving a crack all round 
the hole stopped. It may be as well here to 


state that the first process of pointing up the 
walls and rubbing down is equally applicable 
whether the walls are finished in oil or dis- 
temper colour. The walls being now stopped 
and rubbed down should be well dusted, and 
the room well brushed out, the floor washed, 
planks well cleaned, and every means should 
be taken to keep all dust and dirt down, as 
this is a fruitful cause of much rough work. 
Every care may be taken to mix and strain 
the paint and to have the brushes clean, and 
all be in vain, simply because the precautions 
above named have been neglected. For when 
there is much dust on the floor and on the 
planks which are being used, the moving 
about and friction of the shoes of the men 
upon them causes the dust to rise and settle 
on the walls and other work in progress, and 
on brushes and in the paint kettles. Thus, we 
create the very evil we wish to avoid. Precau- 
tions should also be taken before commencing 
painting to cover up the floors, so that they 
may not be spotted or daubed with paint. 
Drop cloths are used for this purpose, that is, 
sheets of common wrappering, or old sail cloth 
will do, They should be about 7ft. long and 
3ft. wide. These may be laid all round the 
room, or the workman may carry one along 
with him and lay it just where he is working ; 
but when so used and moved they are apt to 
carry dust with them, and except great care 
be taken will do more harm than good. But 
the best plan is to cover the whole of thefloor 
with strong brown paper, firmly pasted down 
to the floor before the room is even com- 
menced ; two layers is, of course, better than 
one. This is an effectual preventive, both 
against paint spots and also in preventing the 
grit from injuring the floors. Men coming 
into the room with dirt upon their shoes ac- 
companied with grit tread it into the wood 
and thus spoil the boards, which the above 
plan prevents. When the room is finished, or 
nearly so, the paper is easily removed by wet- 
ting with water, and the floor is preserved 
uninjured, 
(To be continued.) 


-— > 


VIEWS OF CHRIST CHURCH, CLAPTON. 


HE subject of our illustrations this week is 
one of the designs submitted in competition 
for a new church at Clapton, Mr. James Brooks, 
11, Serle-street, being the architect. The accomo- 
dation required was for 700 adults, at a cost not 
exceeding £5,000. Economy being the primary 
consideration, brick was chosen as the material 
to be used, except in the columns, caps, and bases ; 
moulded bricks for jambs, arches, and strings. 
Nothing could be plainer or more simple than the 
treatment, yet nothing could be more impressive 
and dignfiied both in the interior and exterior of 
the building. The main body of the church con- 
sists of a broad nave and narrow aisles which are 
windowless. The whole light is obtained from 
large and lofty clerestory windows. The chancel 
is apsidal, having an ambulatory running round it 
and connecting the aisles. The interior has been so 
designed that at a future time decoration may be 
added in panels in the aisles, the stations, and in 
the roof ; subjects from the life of Our Lord. 


<> ——_—_—. 


ESSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of the Essex 
Archeological Society was held at Braintree 

on Tuesday week. Amongst the architects present 
were, Mr. Chancellor, F.S.A., and Mr. C. l', Hay- 
ward, F.S.A. Mr. T. Sutton Western occupied the 
chair. The annual report (read by the secretary, 
Mr. H. W. King) stated that since the last meeting, 
at St. Osyth, twenty-seven new members have been 
elected, and four were to be proposed for election 
at the meeting, makingin all the largest accession 
the society has received for many years. Seven 
members have been lost to the society by death or 
resignation since the last meeting. A new illus- 
trated catalogue of antiquities, partly the property 
of the Corporation of Colchester, partly of the 
society, and partly lent by the several owners of 
the exhibition, has been recently issued to 
members. The first part of volume V. of the 
Journal of the Society’s “ Transactions ” is nearly 
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completed. The report concludes by expressing 
an opinion that if but twenty new members are 
enrolled annually the vitality of the society will 
increase and its usefulness will be greatly ex- 
tended. The report having been adopted, 

The Rev. B. Lodge, Rector of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Colchester, read a paper “On a Roman 
Sepulchral Monument found at Colchester.” It 
is the figure of a Roman centurion in full armour, 
carved in bold relief, more than half the natural 
height and dimensions, 7.¢c., 8ft. 7in. The exact 
height of the canopy under which it stands, in. 
cluding base, is 6ft., and the width 2ft. 4in. The 
figure has been fractured just above the feet, one 
of which is slightly imperfect, the remainder 
being in excellent preservation. The inscription 
was as follows :— 


M* FAVON’ M* F° POL’ FACI 


LIS’ > ; LEG? XX* VERECVND 
VS' ET’ NOVICIVS' LIB-POSV 
ERYVNT’ oo Saas 


The interpretation of this is stated to be—Marcus 
Favonius Marci Filius Pollia Facilis. > (Centurio) 
Legionis XX. (Vicesime). Verecundus et Novicius 
Liberti Posuerunt—Hic Situs Est. 

The Rey. E. J. Hill, Rector of Panfield, and 
Rural Dean, then read a paper entitled “A few 
Brief Notes of Objects of Interestin the neighbour- 
hood of Braintree.” Speaking generally of the 
neighbourhood, he said that to the archeologist 
Braintree and its neighbourhood is comparatively 
unbroken ground. It is not rich in ecclesiastical 
edifices, in consequence of the dearth of stone, 
so that we find generally rubble work of coarse 
flints ; a soft stone called “clunch” being used 
for windows and internal decorations, and a hard 
stone called “ barnack” for buttresses, labels, and 
quoins. There is also much brick-work, some towers 
of late date being of that material, as at Rayne. 
In domestic architecture, interesting specimens 
abound of old halls and manor-houses, mostly of 
brick, with Tudor windows of clunch, and hand- 
somely clustered chimneys, and here and there 
internally some good wood-work. In passing 
through Bocking and the villages of the district 
’ we meet with picturesque timber dwellings, many 
of the sixteenth century in date, with projecting 
gables, oak barge-boards, and plaster pargetting. 
Two in Bocking bear their dates, one 1595, and 
the other a few years later. In Gosfield there is 
an elegant specimen of a single-fluted chimney ; 
and in Wethersfield are many examples with a 
variety of detail. Leaving generalities, and coming 
to the subject-matter of his paper, Mr. Hill first 
described at great length the ancient parish church 
of Great Raines, dedicated to S. Michael and All 
Angels, circa 1349, after which he proceeded to 
give brief descriptions of the Church of All 
Saints, Rayne Parva (Early English, with modern 
nave and chancel); the restored church of 8. 
James, Saling Magna; Saling Parva, with its 
circular tower of flint and Early Second Pointed 
windows in the upper stage ; Holy Trinity, Great 
Bardfield ; 8. Catherine, Little Bardfeld, with its 
Norman towers; 8. John the Baptist, Finching- 
field; SS. Peter and Paul, Black Notley ; the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin, Panfield; S. Mary, 
Bocking ; 8. Andrew, Shalford; S. Mary Magda- 
lene, Wethersfield, and Shalford Hall. After a 
paper by the secretary ‘On the ancestry of Sir 
Denner Strutt, Bart., the Cavalier,” the party par- 
took of luncheon, and afterwards visited many of 
the places named in Mr. Hill’s paper; and this 
excursion over, the proceedings were brought toa 
close. 

—$_>—____ 


BOOKS RECHIVED. 

HE fourth edition of Sir William Fairbairn’s 
work On the application of Wrought and 

Cast Iron to Building Purposes (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co.) will be welcomed by 
all interested in the changes which have occurred 
since the appearance of the last edition in 1864. 
A considerable amount of new matter is added, 
thus making the book in a greater degree than 
heretofore a reliable and standard authority on 
the subjects on which it treats.—Pewtner’s Com- 
prehensive Specifier, edited by William Young 
(London : Longmans), is a sort of handy-book in- 
tended as a work of reference for the young 
architect and builder, from which may be extracted 
the various items of a specification with consider- 
able saving of time.—A Handy Book of the New 
Law of Bankruptcy, by William A. Oliver 
(London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), appears 
tobe acarefuland reliable guide to the New Bank- 
ruptey Law, and should be congulted by all in- 


to visit Wilton House, Wardour Castle, Fonthill 
Abbey and House, Compton Park, and Longford 
Castle, as well as to pay a lengthened visit to the 
Blackmore, Museum at Salisbury. Messrs. Swayne, 
Nightingale, and Stevens are the hon. secs. for 
the meeting. 


The third general meeting of the Architectural 
and Archeological Society of Durhamand Northum- 
berland was held on Tuesday last at Aycliffe, 
Heighington, and Walworth Castle. 


ee 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTGHS. 


New Law Courts.—Mr, G. Gregory, on Thurs- 
day last, moved that in the opinion of this House 
the building of the New Law Courts should be 
proceeded with without further delay. He was 
happy to find that the First Commissioner of 
Works cordially agreed with the object he had in 
view. in putting that motion on the paper, and 
therefore it would not be necessary for him to 
inflict upon the House a speech in support of his 
motion.—Mr. Alderman Lawrence objected to the 
course taken by the Government with respect to 
the plans, They had not laid down on their 
block plans any approaches to what he might call 
a large new law market. He thought that ap- 
proaches to the market were an integral portion of 
the plan, and ought to be laid out and provided 
by the Governmert.—Mr. Ayrton said that the esti- 
mate for the preliminary works would be laid on 
the table on Friday ; therefore it was not desirable 
to anticipate a discussion which was sure to arise: 
when the votes on the subject came under the 
consideration of the House. The question raised 
by Mr. Alderman Lawrence was foreign to the 
legislation that had already taken place, but his 
hon, friend and his constituents might set a good 
example by taking measures to remove the struc- 
ture which public opinion did not sanction either. 
on account of its beauty or antiquity, and which 
was a serious obstruction between Fleet-street and 
the Strand. 


Sourawark Parxk.—Mr. Locke called the at- 
tention of the House to the intended appropriation 
of a large portion of Southwark Park for building 
purposes by the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
and moved, “That in the opinion of this House 
the whole of the land purchased under the Act of 
1864 (the SouthwarkPark Act) should be preserved 
asa park for the use and recreation of the public.” 
Mr. Secretary Bruce supposed that searcely any 
hon. member would consider even 163 acres too 
much for the recreation of the population on the 
south side of the river. But that was not the 
question before the House. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works, being a representative body, 
chosen by the ratepayers, were entrusted by Par- 
liament with the purchase of land for the park at 
Southwark, and by the Act which conferred that 
power upon them permission was given to set 
aside some portion of the land which they bought 
for building purposes. It would be admitted that 
this was a judicious course when it was con- 
sidered how the making of the park would increase 
the value of the adjoining land ; and the Board, 
having purchased more land than was ever pro- 
posed to be appropriated to the park, were now 
able to recoup the ratepayers by setting it aside 
for building. By setting aside sixteen acres they 
hoped to return the ratepayers something like 
£36,000, but, apart from the question whether 
they had done their duty in the matter, it would 
be beneath the dignity of the House to pass a reso- 
lution calling on the Metropolitan Board of Works 
not to execute the powers conferred upon them by — 
an Act of Parliament. Ifthe hon. member dis- — 
approved of the course they were taking he had — 
better move to repeal the Act of Parliament, or, 
if he thought they were exceeding their powers, 
the remedy was to be found in an application to 
the Court of Chancery. Probably, however, the 
present motion would have the effect of inducing 
the Metropolitan Board to reconsider their deci- 
sion, and he, for one, should be glad if the result 
were to induce them to set aside a larger portion 
of the land than was proposed for the recreation 
of the people.—Mr. Locke then withdrew his 
resolution, and gave notice that next session he 
should ask leave to bring in a bill to restrain the 
Metropolitan Board from diminishing the area of 
Southwark Park. 


Tue New Courts or Justice —On Tuesday, 
on the vote of £21,450 to defray the cost of the 
purchase of the site of the New Law Courts, after 
some observations from Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. 
Stansfeld, and others, Mr. Ayrton said that this 


terested in the changes in commercial relations 
consequent on the working of the Act.—The 
Report of the Streets’ Committee of the City of 
London Commissioners of Sewers on the Val 
De Travers Compressed Asphalte Carriage-way 
Pavement, by William Haywood, M.I.C.E., 
FR.IB.A., contains an amount of information 
valuable to those who are now following out the 
solution of the problem as to the advantage or 
otherwise of substituting asphalte for granite as a 
road material. Mr. Haywood’s conclusions are that 
the asphalte pavements, while convenient and 
capable of being kept clean and safe for trafficin 
all weathers, will prove more expensive than 
granite pavements (though not more expensive 
than macadamized roads), and that it is desirable 
to give the material a more extended trial before 
finally deciding on its merits. The Streets’ Com- 
mittee recommend that the whole of the Poultry 
and Cheapside be forthwith paved by the Val de 
Travers Company with their asphalte, that this 
trial may be fairly made.—The Disposal of Town 
Sewage, by R. W. Peregrine Birch, C.E. (London: 
E.and F. N. Spon), is a paper read before a 
supplemental meeting of the students of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and to which a 
Miller prize was awarded. Some well authenti- 
cated particulars of some of the principal schemes 
for sewage utilization at present carried out or in 
progress are given, together with a few notes upon 
the true theory of filtration and the self-purifying 
tendency of polluted streams, 


—_———-- <----—- - 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Mipuanp Instirure.—ArcHa- 
oLOaIcAL Section.—The last excursion for the 
present year took place on Wednesday last, when 
the members of the section visited Baginton, 
Stoneleigh, and Kenilworth. On the way to 
Stoneleigh Abbey, the journey was broken at 
Baginton, in order to pay a visit to the parish 
church, which is of thirteenth century date, 
and is chiefly noticeable from having three narrow 
arches in place of the usual chancel arch. On 
reaching Stoneleigh, the almshouses, Motslow- 
hill, on which the tenants of King Henry II., in 
that manor, were compelled every three weeks 
todo suit to the Manor Court which was held 
here, and the parish church, were visited. In the 
church there are some good examples of Norman 
work, the enriched chancel arch, and the fine font 
removed some years ago from Maxtoke, being well 
worthy of examination. There are several monu- 
ments and effigies in the church and mortuary 
chapel of the Leigh family, to which the atten- 
tion of the visitors was directed. The members 
of the section then proceeded to Stoneleigh 
Abbey. The visitors after luncheon drove to 
Kenilworth Castle, where the Rev. E. K. Knowles 
described the ruins and explained the works in 
progress for clearing and preserving them. Dinner 
was provided at the King’s Arms Hotel at five 
o'clock, after which a visit was made to the parish 
church, where an opportunity was found of study- 
ing more rich Norman work, and to the adjacent 
ruins of the Priory, where there is a picturesque 
gateway of the fourteenth century. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHHOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Socrery.—As has been previously an- 
nounced in the Burnpinc News, the twenty- 
second annual meeting of this society is appointed 
to be held at Wincanton on Tuesday, August 23rd, 
and two following days, under the presidency of 
Sir W. C. Medlycott, Bart. On the first day the 
president’s address will be delivered, the business 
transacted, papers of local interest read, and a 
visit paid to the church. On Wednesday there 
will be an excursion to North Cadbury, Cadbury 
Camp, Compton Church, and Mapperton ; and on 
Thursday to Temple Combe, Stowell Milbourne, 
Wick Encampment, Milborne Port, and Hents- 
ridge. A local museum will be opened under the 
management of the curator, Mr. Bidgood. 


St. Avsan’s ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHA-, 
OLOGICAL Socruty.—This society held a meeting 
on the 20th ult., when papers were read as 
follows :—“ On Bell Inscriptions,” by Mr. Ridgway 
Lloyd; ‘‘On Sandridge Church,’ by the Rev. 
O. W. Davys ; and “On Antiquities in and near 
East Herts,’”’ by Mr. Pollard, 


WILTSHIRE ARCHMOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Socrety.—The annual meeting of this so- 
ciety has been fixed for September 14th, 15th, and 
16th, at Wilton, under the presidency of Mr. Charles 
Penruddocke, of Compton. It is in contemplation 
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vote arose out of an Act of Parliament passed 
five years ago, by which the sum of £1,500,000 
had been appropriated for the erection of the 
Palace of Justice, and for the purchase of land 
on the north side of the Strand in connection 
therewith. The whole subject was referred to a 
Royal Commission instead of being entrusted to 
the Treasury, and the consequence was that the 
expenditure had been increased to £3,250,000. In 
this state of things the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer recommended him to put himself in com- 
munication with the parties. The value of the 
land had been increased from £750,000 to £800,000, 
but the character of the building was considerably 
altered, and it was arranged that the block of 
buildings for the courts of justice should be so 
constructed as to make it applicable to the various 
courts and buildings necessary to carry on the 
actual business of the courts of justice. The com- 
missioners acceded to the altered plan, and the 
building would be erected in accordance with this 
altered plan. The present estimate had only 
reference to the clearing of the ground and to 
laying the foundation of the building. This was 
all that could be done previous to the estimates 
coming before the house next year.—Mr. G. 
Gregory said that the plans laid before the Royal 
Commission were so wide that they were justitied 
in the course they had cometoin the first instance ; 
but they entirely agreed with the altered plan 
which had been submitted tothem. He believed 
the new plan would give all the accommodation 
that was necessary to carry out the administration 
of justice—Mr. Whitwell said he supposed the 
estimates included the approaches to the new 
courts of justice—Mr. Alderman Lawrence said 
that the new block of buildings was different from 
that which had been previously laid before the 
House. It was of great importance that public 
buildings, on which large sums of money were ex- 
pended, should not only be useful for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended, but that they 
should have some pretensions to architectural 
beauty, and also that they should have 
proper approaches. In the present case the 
ground about the building was not to be 
utilised ina proper manner. It was not in. 
tended, apparently, to widen the Strand at that 
point, nor to set the building back from the Strand 
and from Carey-street. If Parliament did not 
provide for the creation of proper thoroughfares 
in this part of London they might be sure the 
legal interest would not do it. They would not 
allow a street to pass through Lincoln’s Inn, and 
it might happen that Carey-street would be the 
only great thoroughfare leading from Chancery- 
lane westward. It was the great fault of most 
public buildings in the metropolis that their 
frontage was brought fully up to the line of the 
pavement, so that they had no apyroaches. That 
was seen in the London University buildings in 
Burlington-gardens. If it were arranged that the 
building should be sufficiently set back on the 
Strand side, there would be no indisposition to 
widen Fleet-street at Temple Bar, so as to admit 
of the passing of four vehicles abreast. He did 
not pretend to criticise the details of the plan, so 
far as related to the wants of the profession, but 
he felt perfectly competent to criticise the traffic 
arrangements of the plan, and they appeared to 
call for it. Every attention was paid to the wants 
of the profession in the building, and as he 
believed it would cost, before it was completed, 
two millions sterling, he warned the House that it 
would not be doing its duty if it did not see that 
proper approaches were provideded for the building. 
Mr. Beresford Hope was understood to give the 
plan his hearty approval, and after some further 
discussion the vote was agreed to. 


Sunpry Vorrs.—The following votes were then 
agreed to, to complete the amounts required :— 
£44,000 for acquisition of land for the New Palace 
of Westminster, and £13,000 for the erection of 
new houses in Downing-street for the Foreign, 
Colonial, and Poor-law Departments. £37,250, site 
for the enlargement of the National Gallery 
(Mr. Barry to be the architect, provided that he 
subscribes to the condition of his appointment). 
£44,000 for new buildings for the Departments of 
Science and Art. The vote of £644 for the 
Wellington Testimonial was withdrawn until the 
correspondence on the subject was produced. ‘I he 
next vote was asum of £7,000 for erecting and 
Maintaining certain new buildings in connection 
with the Post Office. Mr. Ayrton explained that 
the cost was owing to the arrangements recently 
made to carry on new telegraphic arrangements. 
A sum of £28,500 was then proposed for main- 


taining the harbour and breakwater of Alderney. 
A large sum of money had been already expended 
on this public work, and on a report made by Mr. 
Hawkshaw, an eminent engineer, the Government 
decided to carry out his recommendation so far as 
to continue the work, and Mr. Ayrton hoped the 
committee would agree to the vote. Colonel 
Sykes wished to know of what use was this harbour 
at Alderney, on which £1,300,000 had beenalready 
spent. Mr. White thought it would be far better 
to throw the island into the sea than to be ex- 
pending the public money in this way. The vote 
was agreed to. 


THE British Museum —The next vote was one 
of £6,000 for the natural history collections of the 
British Museum, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explained that nine years ago these collections 
were so extensive that the greatest inconvenience 
arose in their exhibition, and M. Panizzi pro- 
posed that provision should be made for the 
erection of new buildings to receive these 
collections, The evil, which was considerable 
then, was worse now. After a careful examination 
of the subject by persons skilled in such matters, 
it had been determined that what was known as 
the ‘‘typical’’ mode of exhibitions was that which 
ought to be adopted in this case. A site on the 
embankment had been proposed, but that would 
not only be costly but it would be subject to con- 
ditions unfavourable to the object. Another plan 
had been the enlargement of the museum itself ; 
but that too had been abandoned. They were 
thus led to look to the western suburbs as the 
most likely to aid them in the carrying out this 
work. It happened, fortunately, that the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 had sold to 
the Government a plot of 16 acres of land, at 
Brompton, for £7,000 an acre, which was admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose. It looked upon the 
Cromwell and Exhibition-roads, in the vicinity of 
the South Kensington Museum, and the total cost 
of acquiring the site had only been £120,000, which 
he had been informed was less than its present 
value by £100,000. The outside estimated cost 
was £350,000, and as £400,000, and even £600,000, 
had been asked for the same work, it could not be 
deemed excessive. Those were the views he had 
to place before the committee, and he hoped the 
committee would accept them.—Mr. B. Hope re- 
marked that the plan did not remove the old ob- 
jection of separation from the museum, the library, 
the staff, and the antiquities, which had always 
been deemed one of serious consequence.—Mr, 
White characterised the present proposition as a 
gross Brompton job, and should give it every 
opposition in his power. It was entirely against 
the wishes of the trustees and every scientific man 
in London.—Mr. G. Booth denied that the 
scientific men of London were opposed to the 
separation, for when he was in office he received 
many applications in accordance with the vote now 
proposed.—Mr. Dillwyn believed the proposed 
movement was only the commencement of removing 
the British Museum altogether from its present 
locality.—Mr. Bentinck believed the great portion 
of the specimens of the natural history collection 
at the Museum were utterly useless. He wished, 
therefore, to know in what condition they were. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that all 
that was visible would be removed to Kensington. 
The Committee divided, and the vote was agreed 
to by a majority of 62. 


Auilding Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


ArxsEy.—The parish church of All Saints, 
Arksey, Doncaster, was re-opened on Friday last 
by the Archbishop of York, after restoration at 
the hands of Mr. George Gilbert Scott, R.A. 
The first contract was for the restoration of the 
east end—the chancel, side chapels, and tran- 
septs. In taking out the modern east window the 
workmen discovered the original window, the 
jambs, which were beautifully decorated with 
painted scroll work, being quite perfect. Various 
other interesting discoveries were made. Under 
the floor and over the transepts was found what 
was considered to be the old altar-table. It was 
about 4ft. long, but had evidently been broken. 
It has been lengthened to 7t., and is now placed 
on a strong oak frame table designed by Mr. 
Scott. The chancel has been paved with Minton’s 
tiles and furnished with a new oak roof, and the 


roofs of side aisles and transepts have been re- 


paired. The new seats in the side chapels and 
transepts are of red Petersburgh and pitch pine, 
stained and varnished, the chancel being provided 
with two rows of oak seats for the choir, and an 
oak lectern, The second contract was for the 
restoration of the nave, side aisles, and porch. 
The north aisle was the first commenced, and at 
the first it was found necessary to foot and con- 
crete all the foundations to the level of the 
ground. The north door, which has been walled 
up for some years, has been re-opened and restored 
to its original character, and some of the 
buttresses of the aisle were taken down and re- 
built. A new traceried window has been filled in 
at the west end, and all the windows in the south 
aisle supplied with new tracery. The aisle roof 
has been repaired and re-covered with lead, and 
the nave provided with a new high-pitched roof 
of oak. Messrs. Anelay have executed the works, 
Mr. Stenton being their foreman, The entire 
cost will be about £3,000. 


Botton —The groined ceiling of the chancel 
of the new parish church of Bolton is now being 
decorated by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of Lon- 
don. The whole of the elaborately-carved ,bosses 
are in geld; the ribs are also edged with gold, 
relieved by chevron ornaments, while in each 
panel, upon a groundwork of vellum, is the figure 
of a musician. Bands of colours, with the sacred 
monogram, also form a feature of the work, 
which is expected to be completed in about a 
fortnight. 


Bowrtne.—On Saturday afternoon the memo- 
rial-stone was laid of a new Wesleyan Chapel at 
Prospect, Bowling, near Bradford. The building 
is being erected in the Italian styie, from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Andrews, Son, and Pepper. In- 
ternally the building is 78ft. long by 49ft. wide, 
and the height of the ceiling from the floor is 
80ft. In the basement are a school-room to 
accommodate 450 children, and four good-sized 
class rooms. <A vestry, 25ft. long by 11ft. wide, 
is placed at the back of the chapel, and there is 
also a minister’s vestry. Sittings will be provided 
for 768 persons. 


Bury S. Epmunps.—A new font has just 
been presented to 8. James’s Church, Bury, by 
Mr. A. Bevan. The octagonal shaft of the old 
font, of Ketton stone, has been freed from its 
numerous coatings of paint, and is now restored 
toits former use as the shaft of the new one. 
Around it, at each of its angles, is a slender 
eolumn of Purbeck marble, with stone base and 
foliated capital, On these rest the basin of Caen 
stone. The panels in the eight faces of the 
octagon are elegantly moulded, the principal 
mouldings being relieved with patere. Four 
of the panels are deeply recessed, and contain 
groups of sculpture relating to the baptismal rite, 
the four intermediate panels containing emble- 
matical devices. The basin is lined with lead, 
and has an oaken cover, some excellent scroll 
work in hammered iron radiating from the handle 
by which it is lifted. The font is reached by two 
stone steps. The basin of the old font is buried 
beneath the new one, and the water from the 
latter will flow through the former as it passes 
away. The font has been executed by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, of Westminster road, 
London, from a design by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A, 


DunstTaBLe.—On Thursday, the 21st ult., the 
Priory Church of Dunstable was re-opened, after 
being closed for a long time for purposes of 
restoration. Much remains to be done, however, 
and £4,000 is required. It is suggested that 
collections should be made throughout Bedford- 
shire in aid of the object. 


Exeter CaTHEDRAL.—The Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter have finally adopted the amended plans 
of Mr. G. G. Scott for the restoration of the 
Cathedral, but have postponed the order for the 
execution of the work until they have ascertained 
the result of theirappeal to the diocese for funds 
The amount required for the first part of the 
work is £15,000, of which £12,000 has been raised. 


Great ASHrFIELD.—The parish church of Great 
Ashfield, near Elmswell, Suffolk, was re-opened 
on the 19th ult, after restoration. The edifice, 
which is dedicated to All Saints, consists of nave 
and chancel, north aisle, south porch, and a 
square tower of flintwork, and is a well-pro- 
portioned, lofty, and spacious edifice, without 
galleries, The chancel has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, and covered in with a new roof of pine, 
and the east window has been filled with stained 
glass. The south wall of the nave, which had 
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departed considerably from the perpendicular, 
has been entirely rebuilt from the chancel arch 
to the south porch. This part of the church 
contains some very good windows of the Perpen- 
dicular period. The whole of the interior stone- 
work has been cleansed of its many coats of white- 
wash, and many of the windows have been newly 
glazed. The church is unusually rich in ancient 
benches, about a dozen of which have survived 
the indifference and neglect of bygone church- 
wardens. The organ, which has hitherto blocked 
up the entrance to the tower, now stands in the 
south-west angle of the nave, and the tower is 
thus thrown open to the church—a handsome Deco- 
rated window, of bold tracery, being disclosed to 
view. The works have been carried out by Mr. 
Simpson, of Stowmarket, under the direction of 
Mr. Jackaman, architect, Bury. 


Istineron.—A subscription is being raised for 
completing the exterior of the Roman Catholic 
Church of 8. John the Evangelist, Islington, accord- 
ing to the original design of the architect, the late 
Mr. Scoles. This design includes the erection of 
two towers (to be called respectively S. Michael’s 
and §. Peter’s towers) surmounted by spires at 
the two extremities of the present front of the 
church. The towers were partially raised when 
the church was erected, so they will only require 
to be still further raised. The cost is estimated 
at £1,100, of which sum £400 is already 
promised, 


Kensineton (Liverpool). — Christ Church, 
Kensington, on the high road to Fairfield, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Chester on the 
21st ult. The church, which is Romanesque in 
style, consists of nave, 94ft. long, 24ft. wide, and 
57{t. high from floor to apex of roof, with aisles 
on either side 13ft. 9in. wide by 90ft. long; choir 
and chancel, 32ft. 3in. long ; north transept, 19ft. 
by 18ft.; the south transept being occupied as an 
organ chamber and vestry. The nave is in five 
bays, the arches springing from piers of polished 
red granite, with Bathistone bases, heads, and 
capitals. The reredos is of Caen stone, and 
consists of aseries of ten arches resting on small 
columns of green Irish marble. The roof of the 
church is open-timbered, and the whole of the 
church furniture, with the exception of the 
lectern, sedilia, and communion table (which are 
of oak), is of polished pitch pine, the seats being 
~ open. The altar floor, chancel, and wall round 
the font have been laid with encaustic tiles by 
Mr. Oppenheim, of Manchester. The hot-water 
apparatus is by Mr. Seward, of Lancaster, while 
the gas-fittings and all the ornamental ironwork 
of the church have been furnished by Messrs. 
Smith and Sons, of Birmingham, Externally the 
church is built of ordinary grey brick, with 
Stourton stone bands and red and black bricks in 
bands andarches. There is a tower and spire 150ft. 
high at the west end. Messrs. W. and G. Audsley, 
of Harrington-street, Liverpool, are the architects, 
the contractor being Mr. EK. Hughes, of Miller’s 
Bridge. The cost, including site, will be about 
£10,000, 


Lrrx.—On Saturday week the corner stone of a 
new building, to be used asa Wesleyan Chapel and 
Ragged School, in Mill-street, Leek, were laid at 
Leek. The building will be of plain Early 
English character, in red brick, with stone 
dressings, two stories in height, the lower story 
for school purposes and the upper for the chapel, 
in which 400 persons can be accommodated, the 
latter with a gallery at one end and class-rooms 
under. The cost will be £800. Mr. Sugden is 
the architect, and Messrs. Knowles and Tatton 
are the contractors, 


LewisHamM.—The new church of 8, Mark, at 
Lewisham, was consecrated on the 20th ult., by 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester. A sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop of Victoria upon 
the occasion. A luncheon was afterwards pro- 
vided, at which the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dartmouth presided. A notice of the building 
appeared in our columns upon the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone in May last year. 
The building has been erected by Messrs. Carter 
and Song, of Holloway, from the designs and under 
the supervision of Mr. William C. Banks, of 39a 
Gracechurch-street, London. The carving has 
been well executed throughout by Messrs. 
Me Carthy and Smith, of Belvedere-road. The 
pulpit, the gift of a lady, and the font, the gift of 
the architect, are of elaborate design, with appro- 
priate subjects carved thereon. The cost of the 
works to the present time, leaving out the upper 
part of tower and spire and the boundry walls, is 


about £7,100, the original contract being £7,050. 
A splendid organ, by Willis, of Camden Town, 
has been erected ata cost of £550. The lighting 
and ironwork were done by Messrs. Richardson 
Slade and Co., and the tile paving by Messrs. 
Hawes. 


Menston.--The foundation stone of a new church, 
dedicated to 8. John the Divine, was laid on 
Saturday afternoon. The building will seat 120 
persons, and is estimated to cost about £1,000. 
The style, which is from designs by Messrs. Price 
and Linklater, architects, Manchester, is Early 
Gothic. It will be built of stone throughout. 
The contractor for the masonry is Mr. Lapish, of 
Hawkesworth ; and for wood-work, Messrs. Long- 
ley Brothers, Leeds. 


Norwoop,— On Wednesday week the first 
stone of a new Roman Catholic Church was laid 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Morris, Bishop of Troy. 
The new church will be situated at right angles 
to the north-east end of the present convent, and 
will be from designs by Messrs. Goldie and Child, 
of Kensington-square, and is to be dedicated to 
the “Faithful Virgin.” When completed it will 
consist of a nave 35ft. wide by 96ft. long, which 
will be occupied by the choir stalls of the nuns, 
and give accommodation for nearly 300 destitute 
orphans, who are maintained and educated under 
the care of the nuns attached to the establish- 
ment. Beyond the nave will extend a chancel 
and sanctuary of apsidal form, 41ft. 9in. long, 
making a total length of 138ft. The transept 
will be 25ft. wide and 38ft. long, and at a future 
period a second transept on the opposite side 
will be added, thus completing the cruciform 
plan of the church. It is intended at present 
only to build the nave and sanctuary, and to 
complete the designs as funds are obtained. The 
style of the building will be Geometrical Gothic, 
simply and broadly treated. The materials are 
stock bricks, with dressings of Bath stone and 
Portland, the latter being occasionally used in- 
ternally. Messrs. Jackson and Shaw are the 
contractors. 


Tue Juwish CrmEtmry aT Dovur.—On Friday 
last the memorial stone of what is known in Hebrew 
phraseology as a ‘‘ cemetery lodge”’ was laid at 
Dover. The building is made to answer the same 
purpose as a cemetery chapel in Christian places 
of interment. The building is being erected by 
Messrs. Tunbridge and Denne, from plans fur- 
nished by the borough surveyor, Mr. John 


Hanvey. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—The memorial stone of a new 
Congregational Church was laid at Walthamstow 
on the 27th ult. The new building will be erected 
on the piece of freehold land on which the old 
meeting-house stood. a site hallowed by association 
with Dr. Watts and Dr. Dodridge, who often 
preached there. The estimated cost, exclusive of 
architects’ commission and other extras, is 
£4,184 11s. The chapel is to accommodate 700 
persons, and is in the Decorated Gothic style. 
Messrs. J. Tarring & Son are the architects, and 
Mr. W. Henshaw the builder. 


Werm.—The memorial stone of a new Baptist 
Chapel has been laid at Wem. The material with 
which the building is being erected is local 
pressed brick, with dressings of Grinshill stone. 
The interior of the edifice will be finished with 
an open timber roof, ceiled under the spars, and 
is designed to have good acoustic properties. The 
contractors are Mr. T’. Francis and Mr. H. Tommy, 
Wem, and the structure is being erected from 
the design of Mr. David Walker, architect, of 
Liverpool and London, 


WINCHESTER.—The committee for building the 
proposed new church near the railway station 
has resolved to proceed with the building from 
a design furnished by Mr, Colson. 


WormincrorD.—The church of 8S, Andrew, 
Wormingford, has just been reopened, after hay- 
ing undergone a thorough restoration at a cost of 
nearly £2,000. New open timber roofs have been 
erected over the nave and chancel, and the west 
end, previously blocked up with an old gallery 
and the organ, has been opened out, the organ 
being removed to the north side of the chancel. 
The whole of the nave and north aisle has been 
re-benched in solid oak, and the windowsthrough- 
out (except three in the chancel, which have 
been filled with stained glass) are glazed with ca- 
thedral glass. The church is paved throughout 
in Maw’s tiles. Messrs. Catchpool and Thomp- 
son, of Colchester, supplied the heating appara- 


tus. Externally the roofs are covered with plain 

tiles. The old plastering has been stripped off 
the north and south walls, and the rubble work 

repaired, The tower has also been stripped in a 

similar manner, bringing to light a flint face in 
very good condition. The buttresses are new, 

and the internal walls have been re-stuccoed, A 
vestry has been added on the nortb side, and,a 
new porch on the south side. Mr. Fred. Chan- 

cellor, of Ipswich, is the architect, Mr. Joseph 

Grimes, of Colchester, being the contractor. 


BUILDINGS. 


Bricguton.—Mark well’s Royal Hotel, Brighton, 
was inaugurated on Saturday week. The building 
stauds boldly out from the King’s-road, and has 
been erected on the site of the old battery, or 
what was more recently Mahomed’s Baths. ~ The 
hotel covers an area of only about 1,500 square 
feet, but as it has three frontages, great oppor- 
tunity was given for subdivision of rooms. The 
building is five stories high, and has a Mansard. 
roof, pierced by dormer windows. Mr. Whichcord 
is the architect, Mr. James Winterbourn being 
the builder. 


WestHoucHtTon, —The Bolton Chronicle re- 
marks on the rapid extension of building in 
Westhoughton of late years, That extension 
still continues, and at the present time a large 
number of dwelling-houses are in course of erec- 
tion in Chapel-lane and other thoroughfares, to 
say nothing of the new parish church, Wesleyan 
chapel, Congregational schools, and the Town’s 
Offices. It seems a pity, however (says our con- 
temporary) that there is no authority in this town- 
ship whose business it is to see that new streets 
are properly laid out. 

——————_——- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
———>——_ 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence, ] ‘ 


Recretvep.—J. P.§., G. H. G., J. C. J., I. C. H., H. W., 
G. O., W..H.R., J.D, Mi, dB Bee acm, st \ianicag 
BE. T., T. P. Li, J. As, os Sy ade sees 
J, Ovo Ws aoe 

8. R.—Your sketch of doorway of K, Church is not good 
enough for reproduction by the photo-litho process, We 
have received several others recently of similar quality, 

Epwarp Hopcson.—With sketch of St, Peter’s Church, 

TuroporE,— Tyler, 7, Wood-street, Westminster, 

J. B. Marsu.—With sketch of west door of St. Peter’s, 
Wolverhampton. : 
ErratuM.—In our notice last week of the new Baptist 

chapel, James’s Grove, Peckham, Mr. J. Mitchell, of 

Bedford-row, should have been named as the architect, 

and ey J. Thompson, of Camberwell-green, as the 

builder, 


ene 


Ati s b 
Correspondence, 
—~+— 
BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 
(To the Editor of Tan Burtpine News ) 

Sir,—Within the present month an ambitious 
contemporary, aiming to represent the higher and 
artistic branches of our profession, published— 
with the prominence of a leader—an article of 
importance to the profession generally, but espe- 
cially to those gentlemen who may chance not to 
be able to write after their names the mystic 


‘initials “F.R.ILB.A.” . It was based on the con- 


sideration of a complaint by some of the most 
eminent London builders that the usual terms 
of a building contract gave to the architect 
certain powers, unobjectionable if-placed in the 
hands of practitioners of acknowledged reputa- 
tion, but not so as regards those of inferior 
position. Sue 

The part of the general conditions particularly 
brought under notice was an arbitration clause, 
andif this could be conceded the builders seemed 
disposed to rest and be thankful. The matter 
was considered by the ,; Institute, and that illus- 
trious body having “loyally determined” to 
concede the principle in a certain form, I would 
invite your attention to the nature of such con- 
cession. ; 

The representatives of the Institute propose 
that the valuation of extra works and the lia- 
bility for delay in the performance of the contract 
should be left for a referee to decide upon, but 
“the control of the building, the interpretation 
of the drawings and specifications, and the ap- 
proval of materials and workmanship are con- 
sidered to be of the essence of the architect’s 
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functions, which he cannot be invited to yield in 
any way to any superior jurisdiction but that of 
the cdurts of law ;” and the “authorities of the 
profession ” also propose to “‘ confine the selection 
of the arbitrator to the body of Fellows of the 
Institute—these being practising architects of not 
less than seven years’ standing.” 

Now, the “authorities of the profession’’ here 
alluded to are probably all Fellows, and it has no 
doubt escaped them that the adoption of this sug- 
gestion would necessarily hand over entirely to 
themselves all the judicial work hitherto also en- 
joyed by gentlemen who are perhaps merely Asso- 
ciates, or, may be, not connected with the Insti- 
tute at all. It is well known that among the 
most important referees of the day are gentlemen 
who are not Fellows of the Institute. And why 
is this? Because the fact of a man being a Fellow 
has, in most cases, necessarily prevented him from 
taking part in the earlier years of his practice in 
those technical and practical matters upon which, 
in the majority of cases, he would be required to 
decide. And if the Fellows of the Institute are 
determined to enlarge the sphere of their action 
so as to take in that now to a great extent per- 
formed by surveyors, very many will soon dis- 
cover that it will be necessary to acquaint them- 
selves with matters which at the present time 
they are proud to look upon with disdain and 
contempt. 

There would seem to have grown up recently a 
strong feeling on the part of the architect pure 
and simple of seven years’ standing that by the 
very fact of his utter ignorance of practical de- 
tails and judicial functions, from which it is his 
pride and ambition to hold himself aloof, he be- 
comes a superior and inspired creature, who can 
not only afford to look with scorn on the laborious 
existence of his more practical and well-informed 
brethren, but now proposes to add to the exten- 
sive range of his artistic acquirements the whole 
business of deciding upon building disputes, 
which in almost every instance turn on a right 
appreciation of technical points with the true 
nature of which it is ever his boast that he is un- 
acquainted. 

The mere suggestion by the Council of the In- 
stitute that the duties of arbitrator should thus 
be confided to persons qualified by seven years’ 
practice as architects, and payment of four guineas 
a-year, deserves serious consideration by the 
builders to whom the proposal will be made, and 
of all surveyors and architects who may not enjoy 
the qualification just mentioned ; and I hope that 
the subject, which is of vital importance to the 
interests of the profession, will receive the fullest 
discussion in the pages of your journal.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A SuRVEYoR. 


NEWARK CHURCH COMPETITION.—EX- 
TRAORDINARY ARBITRATION BY MR. 
SCOTT. 


Sir,—It is very common for architects to find 
fault with competition committees, but the emi- 
nent architects who are sometimes appointed to 
arbitrate frequently act with as little logic, and 
consequently with as little fairness, as their em- 
ployers. The Newark Church competition is a 
case in point. Mr. Gilbert Scott was appointed 
the arbitrator. Hight architects, residing in 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, were invited 
to compete. Two designs, respectively from Mr. 
Knight and Mr, Evans, of Nottingham, were pro- 
nounced by Mr. Scott to be equal in merit and 
superior to those of the other competitors. ‘The 
design from Mr, Evans was drawn in the somewhat 
hackneyed style so much liked by Mr. Scott. Of 
course as Mr. Scott could only judge by his own 
lights, no blame can be attached if he made a 
mistake. But why, after distinctly stating that 
the designs are equal in merit, does he in his 
report proceed to criticise one design and not the 
other? If one design possesses faults so must 
the other; otherwise how can they be equal in 
merit # The fault which he finds in Mr. Knight’s 
design is that his chancel is too small, so that he 
throws in a criticism against Mr. Knight’s design 
as a sort of spoke in the wheel for the other 
design ; and this (as previously mentioned) after 
clearly stating that the two designs are equal. 
But now for the justice of his criticism. The 
cost of the church is to be £3,000, and it is to 
accommodate 600 persons. Mr. Knight’s chancel 
is shown to be 32ft. long by 19ft. broad, inside 
measure, I think I may safely leave it to the 
practical common sense of your readers whether 
—considering the small amount (£3,000) provided, 
and the large comparative accommodation—this 


chancel would not be ample for the purpose. That 
there are faults in Mr. Evans’s design is manitest 
enough, but I forbear to criticise them, although 
I am sure all will understand bow extremely un- 
fair and invidious it was, after yielding an ap- 
parently unwilling admission that the designs 
were equal, to proceed to criticise one and not the 
other; more especially as Mr. Scott’s criticism 
would not fail to be pronounced by all practical 
men as being incorrect under the circumstances, 

After so little consideration has been shown by 
the arbitrator, it is not a matter for surprise that 
the committee should show still less In the 
first place, they have opened the letters containing 
the mottoes before the competition was decided ; 
and, as an illustration of the great unfairness of 
this measure, it is only necessary to mention 
that whereas one competitor was well known to 
the committe the other had not the least ac- 
quaintance with a single member. They disre- 
garded the clause in the conditions which states 
that a London architect should decide the com- 
petition (which had been left an open question by 
Mr. Scott) ; and they have acted upon their arbi- 
trator’s remark about the size of Mr. Knight's 
chancel, which every practical man must know is, 
under all the circumstances of cost and accommo- 
dation, amply large enough, and they have accepted 
Mr. Evans’s design.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SUFFERER. 


BUILDERS DRAWING PLANS. 


Sir,—There is, perhaps, too much of that cry 
for “ protection” (so natural to every one of every 
occupation) in the several letters that have been 
published on this subject to make their assertions 
of much value. The protection for architects, so 
much desired by some, would appear, from many 
remarks of those who advocate the subject, to be 
a monopoly of doing certain things that others 
could do as well or better—the privilege of a trade, 
instead of the noble patriotism that fears lest the 
art should be mutilated by unworthy hands. 

There is no real or natural distinction between 
the general qualifications of a builder and an archi- 
tect. Necessity certainly imposes a distinction, 
which, like many other subdivisions of employ- 
ment, has both advantages and disadvantages ; 
and the necessity is this, that the age requires 
speed, and, as far as possible, separates every art 
and branch of art and trade for considerations of 
economy and accuracy of execution. A former 
age could allow one man to design, superintend, 
and complete many a wondrous edifice ; his 
minute and carefully studied invention, whether 
depicted on paper or not, would be developed by 
his own care as the works proceeded in a way that 
no specification could teach to others, while his 
intimate acquaintance with the construction of 
every part of that building on which his almost 
sole attention was placed would be such that few 
office-trained men can get, indentures notwith- 
standing. 

As one who has seen much of building, from 
turning the grindstone up to the position of manager 
and principal, with several years’ engagements as 
draughtsman, I am able to write without that 
angry class-feeling that sees the hobgoblins of 
the “scamping builder” and the “tyrannical 
architect’ in every brick and stone, When too 
much is said of the latter I think of the dodges 
adopted to get through many jobs; the foolishness 
of those who take work at ridiculously low prices 
when they know it must be done well, and if so 
they must lose; of the unsatisfied client, who 
always thought the price was exorbitant. And 
when the former is rated (as by the way he 
too often is just now), I cannot but remember 
that keen competition and hard necessity induce 
many to cut so close that loss is certain; that 
the risk, casualty, and carelessness of workmen 
is all on their shoulders; that often both client 
and architect are exacting; that details are de- 
layed and money scarce ; or worst of all, perhaps, 
that a fee is expected or condemnation sure. 

The talented, the proficient, and the employed 
of both sides need no law to protect them, The 
ignorant of both sides, who find they are not 
appreciated, would no doubt profit by any law 
that compelled people to buy at their shops ; but 
no law wouldmake me think that I could not drawa 
plan as well as most of the latter class, although 
neither time nor inclination would permit me to 
attempt such plans as a real architect alone has 
the qualification for, 

In conclusion, I should be sorry to see any law 
of monopoly passed. The necessity for one such 
law would be argued as a reason for others, till 


in “ Unions”’ all was lost but the selfish principle 
of exclusion—that has been the ruin of nations— 
and intolerance, the destroyer of energy and skill. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


TRIANGLE. 


DECORATION OF REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Sir,—Verily there is no accounting for taste ! 


After reading the admiring account in last week’s 
Buripine News of the decorations to the re- 
freshment room at South Kensington Museum, I 
could only look and wonder. 
ERY; 
I cannot consent to ignore altogether the teach- 
ing of the past, and suppose that those nations 


I am not, I must 
an admirer of the works of the firm named. 


which attained such pre-eminence in the arts— 
the Greeks and Romans—with all others, should 
be in the wrong. Yet it must be so if the 
practice of the firm be right, for the latter is op- 
posed to all else! 

The effort and aim in ancient decoration was 
to enliven and cheer—the effect of the firm’s 
work is to sadden and depress. Assuredly, I 
may say, “melancholy has marked them for her 
I assert that the style of tne room de- 
scribed is utterly inappropriate for the purposes of 
the place. In a salle a manger the character of 
the decoration should be bright and cheerful, 
whereas in this under consideration the pre- 
dominant, all-prevailing hue is a dirty green, 
bearing associations of corruption and the charnel 
house; appropriate, perhaps, if we eat “meats for 
the dead,” but in no way calculated to raise the 
spirits of the living. This murky mortuary com- 
pound, honoured as geeen, is mace, we are told, of 
“black and yellow.” This is not correct, as those 
pigments would not produce green; but it is 
sufficiently descriptive to give those who have not 
seen the place an idea of its dismal lugubrious 
effect. To my mind itis so positively forbidding 
that I expect it will not be without a prejudicial 
effect on the purveyor’s interests. 

It is satisfactory to see in the work of the firm 
evidences of thought and design; but itis a pity 
these artists will so obstinately choose what is 
strange, uncouth, and repellant in preference to 
taking their cue from ancient art, and studying to 
educe what would be generally pleasing. If, in 
the room under notice, a cheerful green had been 
used for the walls, and the woodwork treated with 
a sober shade of red, there would have been con- 
trast, harmony, and pleasing variety—“ variety is 
charming.” Asit is, the room but illustrates the 
old adage, that “too much of one thing is good 
for nothing.—I am, Sir, &c, M. 


ERRATUM. 


Srr,—In the notice of ‘‘Gugliemo da Castelbarco” in 
your last number (p. 88, col. 2, line 52) ‘‘ Conte” was 
printed for ‘‘ Corte.” ‘The name of the historian I have 
mentioned should haye been “ Girolamo dalla Corte.” I 
am sometimes guilty, it would seem, of making r’s like 
n’s, so that the printer becomes puzzled in words not fa- 
miliar to him,—I am, Sir, &., H.C. Barrow. 
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Arutorcoumnication. 


—>——_ 


QUESTIONS. 


[1905.]—-CALCULATING EARTHWORK.—Would any 
of your contributors tell me what is the proper way of cal- 
culating the contents (cubic) of a cutting or embankment ? 
Ts the method by ‘‘ mean heights” or ‘‘mean areas?” for I 
find they do not agree by along way. As an example, I 
have a cutting 700 yards inlength. The base is 30ft., the 
side slopes 14ft. to 1ft., and the heights at each end I1ft. 
and 35ft. respectively. What isthenumber of cubic yards 
init? I should be greatly obliged for this information, as 
I cannot get the same result by any two kinds of tables, or 
independent methods of working.—Youna ENGINEER, 


[1906.] WEIGHT OF RAILS.—Is there any rule for 
proportioning the weight of a rail to that of the load it 
has tocarry? We are continually witnessing heavier and 
heavier rails being laid down on our railways, and yet the 
traffic is pretty much the same. Is it a question of 
strength or of mere durability?—S. 8. L. 


[1907.]—SHRINKAGE IN CASTINGS.—At the recent 
competitive examination for appointments in the Public 
Works Department of India, one of the questions given was 
—‘In making patterns for castings, how much shrinkage 
should be allowed for the contraction of the metal in cool- 
ing?” Ishould be glad to know what the allowance is, and 
stil] more, how it isallowed for, as that appears to me to be 
the most difficult matter.—J. M. D. 


[1908.] GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM.—As problems of 
this nature frequently appear in your ‘ Intercommunica- 
tion ” column, and are well calculated to test the ability 
and zeal of your correspondents, allow me to propound 
the following :—If the vertical angle ofa triangle be 120°, 
and the difference of the sides equal to 3-5 of the base, find 
the remaining angles?—Q. E, F, 
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[1909.]J-HYDROSTATICS —A full solution of the fol. 
lowing problem will oblige :—A solid cone floats with its 
axis vertical ina given liquid; compare the portions of 
the axis immersed. Ist, when the vertex is upwards ; 
2nd, when it is downwards.—R. L. B. 


[1910.]—LIABILITY.—Will any of your readers oblige 
me with their opinion on the following statement of facts : 
—A asks B, who is an architect, to make plans and get 
quantities for a stable and cottage, and mentions £500 as 
the amount he is willing to go to. B accordingly gets out 
the plans and employs C, who isa quantity-taker, to make 
out the quantities. C is altogether unknown to A. The 
lowes* tender for works is £1,100. B therefore modifies his 
plans and a tender is made of £850. A doesnot wish to pay 
more than £500, as originally contemplated, so the s'ables 
are not built. Band C both sendin bills to A. Query. 
is A liable to either Bor C, or both, and how much?— 
A; BUC. 


REPLIES. 


(1902) SURVEYOR OF TAXES —In reply to “ As- 
sistant,” I believe that the qualifications necessary to gain 
a berth in this capacity are as follows :—1. Writing from 
dictation; 2, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal 
fractions); 3, English composition; 4, geography; 5, 
history of the British empire. I do not know who are 
the examining body.—ENRussED. 


[1902.]-SURVEYOR OF TAXES.—As to the first 
part of your correspondent’s ques ion, there are no parti- 
cular qualifications necessary, beyond a fair average edu- 
cation and a limit of age. The candidates have to appear 
before the Civil Service Examiners. ‘‘ Assistant ’’ should 
get a little book called “A Guide to the Civil Service.’? 
He will find itinvaluable, asit contains many of the actual 
papers given at former examinations. — CLERK. 


{1994.]- TESTING PORTLAND CEMENT.—There is no 
instrument for testing cement to be compared to that used 
by Mr. Grant on the Main Drainage Works. In fact, no 
one who has anything to do with testing cement would 
sists of using any other. It was made by Adie, of London, 
—Test, 


—$— 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Tur Brewster MemoriAL Starur.—The memorial to 
Sir David Brewster was inaugurated on Monday at Edin- 
bargh University. ‘The slatue, which cost £600, and is by 
Mr. Brodie, R.S.A., is placed on a pedestal under the 
central arch on the west side of the quadrangle of the 
University. Itis 7}ft. in height, weighs 3 tons, and is 
formed of Sicilian marble, the block selected being re- 
markably free from flaw or discoloration, 


eee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


AYLESBURY.—Mr. J. Bailey Denton has been appointed 
consulting engineer to the Aylesbury Local Board of 
Health. 


Beprorp.—The Bedford Corporation has hired about 
150 acres of land for the purpose of turning to profitable 
account the sewage, which has hitherto been a great nui- 
sance, and how well the scheme has succeeded may be 
judged from the luxuriant crops of grass and cabbages 
and various other vegetables now growing. The sewage is 
brought in large mains from the town to a point slightly 
elevated above the land to be irrigated, where it is col- 
lected in large reservoirs, and by means of a system of 
gratings is screened of all materials that would cause the 
sewage to block in the smaller carriers. From these re- 
servoirs it is pumped intoa tank raised sufficiently high to 
force the liquid in any direction and in any volume that 
may be required. Leads run at the head of the lands, and 
from these the sewage is conducted in carriers placed at 
given distances apart and at right angles to the leads. 
There is a contrivance for regulating the flow or cutting 
it off altogether by means of traps. The land is so laid 
that it is all served pretty well alike. 


BIDEFORD.—A new reservoir for the waterworks at 
Bideford is now in course of construction under the 
auspices of the Bideford Local Board. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham last week inspected the puddle trench. 


BirMincHuamM.—The Birmingham Town Council have 
under consideration a proposal to purchase 3,000 acres of 
land as a sewage farm. The cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at from £250,000 to £300,000. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—During the past few weeks great 
complaints have been made of the offensive state of the 
sewers in this town, and the steneh from the grates has 
been unbearable. There has been such a small rainfall 
that the sewers have not been washed out for several weeks. 
With an abundance of river water at hand the sewers 
might readily be flushed once a week at a very small 
cost at least during the dry weather. 


Croypon.—The prospectus has been issued of the Croy- 
don Irrigation and Farming Company (Limited), with a 
proposed capital of £10,000, in 1,000 shares of £10 each. 
The company has been formed with a view to develope the 
practical application of sewage to agriculrural purposes. 
The Croydon Local Board of Health has agreed to grant 
the company a lease of about 500 acres of land in the 
parishes of Croydon and Beddington ; and to deliver to 
the company the whole of the liquid and solid sewage and 
refuse of the town of Croydon, The Board has also agreed 
to let to the company the filter works and land at Croy- 
don and Beddington, and to deliver on to the works at 
Croydon the whole of the refuse collected in the district. 
The extraction of the solid matter from the sewage will be 
effected by the newly-patented process of Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., the engineer to the Local Board, and it is 
intended to manipulate and manufacture the solid manure 
extracted from the sewage by this machinery, and make 
it into a portable manure, e 


Drorrietp.—Mr. Coke, surveyor, of Chesterfield, has 
offered to supply Dronfield and Unstone, with water. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Coke is now making a survey in the valley 
between Millthorpe and Crow Hall, with the view of 
making a large reservoir for the supply of Staveley, The 
place chosen for the supply of Staveley is said to be the only 
source from which the inhabitants of Dronfield can get 
a sufficient supply of water for domestic, sanitary, and 
manufacturing purposes, 


Dorizs or SANITARY CoMMITTEES.—We read in a Cam- 
bridge paper that the sanitary committee of St. Ives 
(Hunts), have been making a tour round the town, “and 
We are sure,” says our Cambridge contemporary, ‘‘if 
they carry out their duties many grievous nuisances now 
existing will be removed.” We are also sure that it would 
be to the advantage of other towns were their sanitary 
committees (if only occasionally) to emulate the example 
set by that of St. Ives. , 


Esner.- The directors of the Lambeth Waterworks 
Company have, upon the reqnisition ofthe inhabitants, 
agreed to furnish a water supply to this village from 
their mains at Seething Wells. This has long been needed. 


TROWBRIDGE.—The petition presented in Chancery for 
winding up the Trowbridge Water Company was accepted 
on the 15th ult., without opposition. Want of capital was 
the cause of failure. The inhabitants are now without any 
direct source of supply of water. 


UriLizATI N OF SEwaGeE At Ery.—The Ely Local Board 
of Health lately appointed a committee to visit the Croy- 
don, Barking, and Romford sewage irrigation farms, and 
to report on the feasibility of carrying out this system of 
dealing with town sewage at Ely. The committee has 
reported in favour of irrigation, and it is to be tried ex- 
perimentally. 

Wa.ttHam ApBey.—The Waltham Abbey Local Board 
of Health has adopted the plan recommended by Mr. 
Sendey in respect to the new drainage and the collecting 
of the sewage into two tanks in the town mead. 


Ow Office Cable, 


Curar RaILways.—We have on previous occa- 
sions referred to the cheap railways and econo. 
mical rolling stock which, by Mr. Fairlie’s method, 
could be rendered available. A trial was made 
the other day on the Festiniog Railway, in 
Wales, in presence of engineers from many parts 
of the world, which seems to settle the question. 
The gauge of the line is 1ft. 1ljin. only; the 
locomotive, running on a “ double bogie,” weighs 
193 tons, and it drew a train weighing 114 tons 
from Portmadoc to Festiniog (fourteen miles), all 
the way uphill. There were times when the train 
was running on five curves at once, and without 
difficulty, owing to the bogies, which yield easily 
to every bend. Here, then, is an indication of the 
kind of railway suited to hilly districts which 
have passengers or merchandise of any kind to 
send down to the plains. There is room for such 
in England, while in Canada and India there are 
wide regions that might be benefited by the light 
narrow railways, and where the ordinary gauge 
would be too costly. 


STREET CLEANSING AND WATERING.—Mr. Thos, 
Page, the well-known civil engineer, proposes 
some measures for the much-needed reform of 
the London streets. He condemns the present 
system of pouring water almost indiscriminately 
over streets from which the dirt and manure have 
not first been removed. This objectionable system 
(for ignorance has its systems) is most expensive, 
and continually obstructs the passage of vehicles. 
Another nuisance, equally to be condemned as in- 
jurious to the general health and traffic, is the dust- 
cart system. These sources of disease are in use at 
all hours of the day. He suggests that the streets 
should be swept by boys, who could also water the 
streets by means of hose-pipes screwed on to the 
mains. When out of 2,800,000 inhabitants in 
1861—say 3,500,000 at the present time—there 
are 127,600 persons called paupers, who have to 
be supported by their fellow-subjects, the labour 
of such persons ought to be made available in 
placing the metropolis on a better footing in its 
sanitary arrangements. 


DESTRUCTION OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES.—Those 
who are interested in Grecian antiquities will read 
the following extract from a recent letter with 
regret :—‘‘The walls of the Acropolis of Assos 
appeared to have suffered most, being almost 
levelled to the ground. The gateway in the lower 
part of the city is still intact. After the destruc- 
tion of many structures and shipment of part of 
the material for the construction of the new 
forts at the Dardanelles and for other purposes, 
the cost of transport was found too expensive, 
and the work of destruction was suspended, to be 
renewed, no doubt, when a cheaper mode of con- 
veyance may be organised, or an urgent demand 
for building material arises. The remains at 
Alexandria Troas are more likely to suffer than 


those at Assos, being in closer proximity to Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, and contimued 
raids are made on these ruins, The gymnasium 
of Alexandria Troas (erroneously called Priam’s 
Palace), notwithstanding its gradual rapid disap- 
pearanc?, is still a fine and imposing building,” 
The Pall-Mall Gazette asks “Ought not our 
ambassador to interest himself in the preserva- 
tion of the remaining monuments of a civiliza- 
tion which has exercised so great an influence on 
mankind ?” 


Tur Bricaton AQuARIUM-—The works in con- 
nection with the aquarium about to be erected on 
the beach have been commenced. The foundations, 
of the sea wall on the south side have been dug 
and the place has been barricaded in. The works 
are to be pushed on vigorously, so that there is 
every probability of the aquarium being opened 
to the public by the 31st of December next. 


Mortuaries Wanrep.—The almost tropical 
heat which has prevailed of late is enforcing upon 
tbe attention of vestrymen and other officials the 
question of mortuary accommodation in large 
towns. It is specially horrible to contemplate at 
this time of the year the keeping of a corpse for 
three or more days in the same room in which 
very often one or more adults and four, five, or 
six children have to sleep. The question has 
been mooted at the Lambeth vestry, but with no 
satisfactory result. Mortuaries must, sooner or 
later, be provided. Why should they not be 
erected forthwith ? 


Tue CORPORATION OF LONDON AND ITs SuR- 
pLus Lanp.— There was a discussion on the 
finances of the Corporation of London at a recent 
meeting of the Court of Common Council. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that while the City 
authorities possessed a great quantity of unpro- 
ductive surplus land, very large bonded obji- 
gations had been contracted in carrying out the 
great public works which had been undertaken. 
The estimated value of the surplus land is 
£1,500,000, the interest on which, at the rate at 
which the Corporation had been borrowing 
mouey, represented an annual income of £63,750. 


BELLS FoR TEMPORARY AND OTHER CHURCHES, 
—Mr. Thomas Walker, bell-ringer, of Hull, writes 
as follows:—“I have long been of opinion that 
great improvements might be made on the prin- 
ciple by which small bells are fixed for temporary 
and other churches. As at present, the bells are 
made to swing, and being small and light, the 
effect whilst tolling is much like the quick ring- 
ing of dock bells, or bells used at ‘ feasts and 
fairs.’ Having devoted considerable time to the 
study of bells aud bell-ringing, I would suggest 
that, in all cases where small bells are fixed for 
temporary and other churches, the bell should be 
made a fixture, and a small cord attached to the 
clapper and passed through a sheave or pulley 
fixed in a horizontal position. I think that this 
would be at least an improvement on the ordi- 
nary plan; more tone would be produced, and 
the bell could be tolled slowly, and by that means 
it would appear more like the toll of the ‘ church- 
going bell.’ ” 


Dover Harsour.—The Dover Express reports 
that the Harbour Board has instructed an emi- 
nent engineer to prepare plans of extensive «im- 
provements in Dover Harbour, which they have 
determined to carry out as speedily as possible, 
and which will give as much accommodation for 
vessels as that which is to be provided on the 
French coast, in order to carry out Mr. Fowler’s 
scheme of improved international communication. 


PROJECTED BOULEVARD FoR Hutu.—Mr. J. F. 
Sharpe, surveyor to the Hull Local Board of Health, 
has proposed that a boulevard shall be laid out, 
commencing from the Humber bank, at a little 
distance eastward of the point where the Albert - 
Dock Promenade terminates, and extending, for 
the present, to the Anlaby-road. At a later 
period it will, in all probability, be continued to 
the Park, and possibly, at a still subsequent. 
period, to the river’s bank on the eastern side of 
the town. The proposal has been rendered finan- 
cially practicable by the public-spirited offers of 
the landowners of the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Constable, one of the latter, has offered, instead 
of constructing a street through his property 
40ft. wide, as he had originally intended, to 
give additional land which will make it S0ft. 
wide ; to give other land which will make a road 
20ft. wide (to be planted with trees) between the 
southern end of the boulevard and the Albert 
Dock Promenade, making the boulevard altogether 
three-quarters ofa mile in length; to give £2,000 
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towards the expense of making the road; to give 
additional ground to form circuses where the road 
is intersected ; to give £250 towards the cost of 
a drinking fountain, which will form one of the 
features of the boulevard ; and to give sites for a 
new church and parsonage. The Local Board has 
resolved to carry out the work, the cost of which 
will be £7,000. 


LaTHe For TURNING Banister Ratis, &ce.—Mr. 
G. Sconcia, of New Coventry-street, Leicester- 
square, has just brought to this country a new 
self-feeding lathe for turning banister or wainscot 
rails, whip handles, chair-rounds, or any article of 
a round shape on which undulations of an orna- 
mental character are required. The blanks, 
square in section, are put in at one end of the 
apparatus, and they pass out at the other end in a 
finished state, taking as they go the shape of a 
pattern-plate fixed toa slowly-revolving wheel at 
the side. The machine works very fast, the 
cutters running at an amazing velocity to act 
upon the blanks. It is said shat there is no 
limit to the number of articles this lathe can 
turn out. Anything of a plain, tapered or 
irregular shape can be made by it. All that is 
necessary is to adjust a pattern of the work 
wanted, which guides the chisels ; then put in 
the length or square of timber at one end and 
it will speedily appear at the other end smoothly 
finished, The finished work is said to be turned 
out by this lathe about ten times faster than can 
be done by the ordinary lathe. Mr. Sconcia pro- 
poses to start a limited liability company to work 
the invention, so that decorative carpenters, 
upholsterers, and others can be supplied with 
any quantity of rails, &c., in a short time, and at 
far less cost than they can have them turned at 
home for. 


THE Dincwatt AND SKYE Raritway.—The Go- 
vernment inspection of this new line commenced 
on Friday last. Captain Tyler, R.E., was accompa- 
nied in his survey by Mr. Mackintosh, of Raigmore, 
M.P., and Mr, Dallas, of Dunain House, directors ; 
Mr. And. Dougal, general manager; and Mr. 
Murdoch Paterson, theengineer. Up to Saturday 
night the Dingwall contract (Messrs. Grainger’s), 
extendiog from Dingwall to Achanalt Inn, a dis- 
tance of 213 miles, had been gone over, the bridge 
and culverts being tested by the weight of three 
engines ; and the whole construction was con- 
sidered satisfactory. It was intended to open the 
line for goods traffic on Thursday, and for pas- 
sengers on Monday last, the formal opening taking 
place on the 10th. . 


DeatH or Mr. J. B, Pynu.—Mr. J. B. Pyne, 
the artist, who was for many years Vice President 
of the Society of British artists, died at his resi- 
dence in the Camden-road on the 29th ult., in 
the seventieth year of his age. Mr. Pyne wasa 
native of Bristol, and when a lad was articled to 
an attorney. The law was not, however, to his 
taste, and he sucn abandoned it to follow the 
more congenial pursuits with which his name has 
become associated. His views of the English 
lakes, and his Italian scenes, are the works by 
which he is best known. Mr. Pyne had been ill 
for many months, and for some time but little 
hope had been entertained of his recovery, 


Tae New Courts or Justice-—Ihe expendi- 
ture upon the new Courts of Justice up to the 
3lst of March, 1870, slightly exceeded £900,000, 
from which must be deducted about £10,000 for 
the proceeds of the sale of old materials. This 
expenditure was for the purchase of the site, with 
incidental and preliminary expenses. At present 
the statutory limit of expenditure for the erection 
of the new courts and offices stands at £750,000. 


THE Roya AcaDEMY AND THE WorKING 
Cuasses,—A short time back Mr. George Potter 
addressed a letter to several of the newspapers, 
Suggesting that on a certain evening the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy should be open for 
the gratuitous admission of the working classes. 
Mr. Edmund Yates, writing on the subject, says : 
—“Mr, Potter may know a great deal about 
trades unions and working-men, but he evidently 
knows nothing about the Royal Academicians. 
He imagines their mission is to diffuse a knowledge 
and loveof art ; they know that it is to accumulate 
shillings. Not ‘a thing of beauty,’ but eightpence 
profit on a catalogue is ‘a joy for ever’ to the 
large-souled old gentlemen who have the guidance 
of affairs at Burliogton House.” 


WIRE TRAMWAYS FoR Stone QuaRRIES.—Lord 
Kinnaird is at present putting up Hodgson’s 
Wire tramway for the transit of blocks of stone 


from a quarry situate in Hilltown, a little north- 
east of Rossie Priory. The Duke of Sutherland 
also intends to construct a ten miles’ length, to 
transport limestone from Loch Shin to Golspie 
Harbour, 


THE GrosvENoR Gatusry.—The Marquis of 
Westminster has allowed the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum to select for exhibition 
any pictures from the Grosvenor Gallery for which 
space can be found. Many of the finest works 
have been accordingly removed and will be ex- 
hibited in a few days. 


Toe New BaeakwateR at WIck.—The 
reconstruction of the portion of the new 
breakwater at Wick which was thrown down 
by the storm of February last is now being 
vigorously carrried forward, and already a large 
portion of the work has been completed. The 
breakwater will, in future, be built solid through- 
out, with large stones placed on edge, and the 
whole will be set in Portland cement to as low 
a level as can be attained. Already the greater 
portion of what was proposed has been completed. 


THE SEVERN Locks AND Weirs.—Sir Edmund 
Lechmere and ovher members of the Severn 
Committee have just made their first official 
survey of the new locks and weirs now being 
constructed on the Severn, at Gloucester, under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. Williams, from the 
designs of his father, Mr. E. L. Williams. The 
works comprise a lock and weir at the upper 
parting, in the Maisemore Channel, and a second 
lock and weir much more extensive in the eastern 
channel. The cost, £20,000, has been guaranteed 
in equal sums by the Gloucester and Berkeley 
and the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal 
Companies. The works have been in progress 
for some months, and it is expected the chief 
weir and lock will be so far completed that 
boats will be enabled to pass next November. 
The guaranteed effect will be an uniform depth 
of 7ft. of water in the eastern channel, whichis 
of chief use to Gloucester commerce, but which 
of late years had been gradually silting up. Already 
an increased depth of 2ft. has been secured, 


Chips. 


THE foundation stone of a new Primitive Method. 
ist chapel at Frodsham Bridge, Cheshire, was laid 
the other day. 


A new chapel for the United Methodist Free 
Church has just been completed at Wisbech, Mr. 
Kerridge be ng the architect, and Mr. Beeton, of 
Hunstanton, the builder. 


The foundation stone of a new manse for the 
pastor of the Unitarian congregation at Moneyrea, 
Ireland, was receatly laid. The building will cost 
£400. 


The men in the employment of Mr. J. G. Nay- 
lar, contractor, of Rochester, held their aunual 
beanfeist on Saturday week. About one hundrod 
sat down to dinner. 


It is proposed to form a limited liability com- 
pany at Guildford for the establishment of public 
baths. 


The Hailsham Cattle Market Company have re- 
solved to apply to Parliament for powers to erect 
a new cattle market without the limits of the town. 


Wirksworth Church, Derbyshire, is being re- 
stored by Mr. G. W. Booth, builder, Gosport. The 
cost will be £7,600. 


The foundation stone of a new chapel and school 
for .he United Methodist Free Church was laid last 
week at Gauber. Messrs, Taylor and Son, of Barns- 
ley, are the contractors for the mason work. 


Owing to the disturbed state of the Continent, it 
has been decided to postpone the proposed exhibi- 
tion of the works of Holbein at Dresden until next 
year. 


The death at the advanced age of eighty-eight of 
Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, the archeologist and anti. 
quary, is announced, 


Mr. Manfred Holyoake, who retires from the post 
of curator to the painting school at the Royal Aca. 
demy, is to have a testimonial, which will probably 
take the form of a portfolio of original sketches by 
the academy students. 


The foundation stone of a new Primitive Method. 
ist chapel was laid at Kilnhurst on Monday week. 
Messrs Wilkinson Brothers of Swinton Bridge, and 
Mr, Joseph Morley, of Grasbrough, the plans being 
by Mr. Kerridge, of Wisbech. 


The new church of S. Stephen, Byror «street, 
Liverpool, is to be consecrated to-day (Friday), 


At the recent meeting of the Wesleyan Conference 


at Burslem, it was stated to be the intention of the 


Wesleyan body to erect ten new chapels in London 
during the next year, at a cost of about £20,000. 


Lord George Hamilton, M.P., will lay the foun- 
dation stone of Christ Church, Victoria Park-road, 
to-morrow, Saturday. 


St. Mark’s Church, Sandringham-road, West 
Hackney,will be consecrated to-morrow (Saturday) 
by the Bishop of Loffdon. 


The memorial stone of anew school, in connection 


with Grove-street chapel, South Hackney, was laid 
on Wednesday week. 


An additional aisle is being erected at the church 


of St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. 


A new burial ground for Southend has just been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester. 


The new church of St. Andrew, Plaistow, was 
consecrated on Friday last. 


The foundation stone of a new school for the 
Primitive Methodists of Caistor was laid last week. 


A large billiard room has just been added to the 
Royal and Fortescue Hotel, Barnstaple, from a 


design by Messrs. Gould and Sons, architects, of 
that town. 


The Balsham Union Chapel, Balsham, Cambridge: 


shire, was re-opened on Tuesday.week, after repair 
and eulargement under the direction of Mr. Clay, 
architect, Bentinck-street, Cambridge. 


Miss Burdett Coutts laid the foundation stone of 
a new national school for the parish of St. Ann, 
Highgate.rise, on Wednesday week. 


A meeting of the creditors of Mr. Magnus, of the 
Pimlico slate works, was held on Wednesday week 
at Dyers’ Hall, Dowgate-hill. Liabilities £35,411., 
assets £47,641. It was resolved that Mr. Magnus 
should carry on his business as heretofore, and that 
time should be given to realise the property with- 
out sacrifice, and the creditors be paidin full. Mr. 
H. Farren, secretary to the Valencia Slate Slab 
Company (Limited), was unanimously elected 
trustee. 


The curatorship of the school ef painting in con- 
nection with the Royal Academy of Arts has been 
declared vacant. It is intimated that artists de- 
siring the appointment may make application until 
the 13th of August. 


On Saturday last the Bishop of Manchester con- 
secrated the new church of 8. Paul, Low Moor, 
Clitheroe. The edifice, which is in the Gothic 
style has cost £6,000. 


The foundation-stone of a new church at Lilley, 
Herts, was laid on Wednesday last, by Mrs, Lilley, 
wife of the lord of the manor, 


Ata meeting of the Southmolton Local Board 
last week the sanction of the Secretary of State was 
received to the borrowing of £3,000 by the Board 
ou the security of the district rates, the money to 
be employed in various works. 


The large silk mill for Mr. Hilton, at Leigh, Lan- 
cashire, is now nearly finished The mill is froma 
design by Mr. Hartley Hacking, architect, Manches- 
ter. Messrs. Wade and Co., of Miles Platting 
and Manchester, are the builders. 


Haslemere parish church, Surrey, is now incourse 
of restoration. The work is entrusted to Mr. 
Harris. 

A new Wesleyan chapel and day schools are now 
in course of erection at Doncaster. Mr. H. Arnold 
is the builder. 


A building has been commenced at Barnard Castle 
for a museum of art and science. When finished, 
it and its contents are to be handed over to the 
town authorities, Mr. and Mrs. Bowes being the 
donors. 


A new infant school, in connection with S. George’s 
Church, Tyldesley, is abous to be ereeted from 
plans by Mr. C. 8. Whitehead, C.E., of Atherton. 
The style adopted is Elizabethan. 


Cimber Grade Arediety, 


We give below a list comparing the prices of timber, 
deals, &c., before the declara ion of war and those ob- 
tained since. This may be some guide to builders, as ‘he 
prices are not those which are or have been quoted by 
merchants, bit, as far as our knowledge goes, have been 
actually paid. Only in afew instances is the difference 
very s-rious, bus whether great or smallit is advisable to 
knowit. Less or more may have been paid by individuals, 
but the list represents a fair average on both sides :— 


Before. Af er. 
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Do. Srd. White sssrsrscrssccccseeresesnensd | 6 7% 6 5 7 
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Dram. 2nd yellow.....scorccsssereceesses dO, 


80) 30. Ewa: 20 

DO GI GO: weaccavesass 00, 6:12 26 36-412) 76 
oe mixed yellow 4%.9 910.0 10-5 0 
Pater Cane sae een Sa sene este AUT O20 BO rem ae 
are lathwood . 400 515 0 
Escoumams spruce.. RK pe Vi OM sy ae 
Gefile 8rd yellow ....... 910 0 10 & 0 
Do. 910 0 10 5 0 
Do. 9 0 0 10.5 .0 
Do. 915 0 1015 0 
Doss. 2:80 210 lOO 0 
Holmsma : ies vat OF On OLO": 0 
Memel 2nd middling timber Pe pore ee O IO. eh EBRO 
Ljusne yellow..........00 SENS SK 8 10.720. 90 0 
Petersburg lathwood satecoseencttecnstes CE EOUNO BOS ee 1G. on), 
Do. Gromfts yellow.....ccccscscoeces BaXsO TSO 0 sob: 0 
Quebec Ist bright..,.........12f. 38 x 11 0 1815 0 
Do. ist. dry ..... reat +0, OP <@ 
Do, 1st floated ...... .do. Oy OO, 
Do, QAGIbriIghh cs isscouweetsscacaeesueetQ0sj-do 2 10). T8200 
Do; Bnd Hoated sivisaccevevtsreescsas.c0, 200. 0 12.0 0 
Do. 2nd dry ...... canner OO. mle LO) aba oO 
Do. Waney. yellow pine iaeksaNwaxass fare iO Ss Or ee SO BO 
DOF TOD PINS eee vascardacnsva es seotsaunceec thas oe O Ries a 
Swartwick 3rd yellow.. 5 hipotr 9. 9) 10°50: 19 10 10 
IDO eras seciinien seeea bane sty om 26 OHO e102 798 25 40 
Schien mixed yelliw. Ce A tie BO! FABLE LO 
St. John’s 1st spruce 5 ONC” Sas tl ego. es ly ae 
Do} 2nd dos... sce Wathea crates ees 1 Oa US. gO a) 
Do. 8rd do. . Ges tak ld Paty OO mM Le BO 
Skelleftea yellow “palks Saohavelatsnienvee fl 2 Oe ONO 
Uddewalla mixed yellow.........2} x ~ 85 0 150 tO tO 
OW STQUAO- Weswccibesacgstcnaveussnssercd 19 S022 8310. 0 
[Prepared Widoritig, I [eax fopess <Pasay be 

Frederickstadt 1st bec Sossto sesh wait Lo mG elo 6 
DOF ASTi0s geacderessdonastsdckes es deseietssassevensee lO LO) d's 
eS Bo VF feos 

WO acssueaseserelscrascuses Vsoseedvecasndeadveseneses OAS: 8O aS 0S 
Do; lat sehiborsdicsccicqesaecceeleas eanveta ye aeweay bee ote) 
DOs essng Sekoaccohesledacbpieuss ts Gaehadaaeassrakete er eee sk My fee} 
Christiana Ist yellow TET, Feakccanientateog aes aaa i § 20 ese 
Frederickshald Ist white ...... Gaede aes a6) 


The prices of the above deals and battens are at per 
Petersburg standard in every case The timber at per load, 
load, the lathwood at per cubic fathom, and the boards at 
per customar, 'y square. 


The suspension has been announced of Messrs. John 
Rutty & Co., timber merchants, of Paddington, with 
liabilities reported to amount to about £80,000. Their 
books have been placed in the hands of Messrs, Theodore 
Jones & Co., and a meeting of creditors will be called at 
an early date. It is feared the liquidation will be un- 
favourable. 


ee 


LATEST PRICHS OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
LOAN Needs ipecenc load £12 0 13 0)Finland .......e000 ~47 0 £8 0 
Quebec, red pine... 315 4 15)Memel...........008 / fae eek eye) 
» _yellowpine.. 4 0 415/Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 10 9 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 sy White ...ce 8 0 9:0 
Quebec Oak, white.. 515 6 5 Gefle, yellow........ 10 0 11 10 
oo DITCH... eave 315 5 O0/Soderham  ......04 8 0 9 10 
TOU es cage » 4 5 5 6/Christiania, per C., 
Dantzic oak .....006 45 6 0} 12ft. by 8 by 9 in, 
Fd: Ens cates of 26 a ol) yellow Geluicect iced 10 0 1210 
Memel fir 210 315 Flooring boards, per 
Riga sasecee 217 8 2| sq. of lin., fustyel 7 6 10 6 
DP WOUISID Seti guise wees 20 213/First white......... (Se Pes 
Masts,Quebecredpine 310 5 5)Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
»  yellowpine,, 310 5 5)Pumick Sroneprton 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood,Dantzic,im 315 5 10 Ors, &, 
a St. Petersburg 510 6 10|/Seal, pale....per tun 27 0 37 10 
Deals, pr O,,12 ft. by3 Sperm body isn tase 84 0 85 0 
by 9 in., POA ca samieuion ges aes 39 0 40 0 
Quebec, white spruce 12 0 17 0} Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 87 0 387 10 
St.John, whitespruce 12 19 14 0|Olive, Gallipoli...... 50 0 0 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin, ton = 10 4410 
GUCHUAY, 5 SENS re al Py Pala ings: oo tases 
Canada, Pa) anality: 16 0171) 
oesees 12 012 10| Rapeseed, Eng, 
Fehon alee +11 0 12 0/Cottonseed...., 
St. Petersburg, ye... 11 0 12 0 
METALS, 
; LEAD — 
Pig, Moreign sscscscecee +e-per ton £18 15 0 
» Snghsen W.B, ..... + do 20 5 0 4 5 0 
+» Lead Co. steer do 20 5 0 2015 0 
», Other brand; ..... Some ly 19 5 0 200 0 
Sheet Milled... ..secccece sbevesee +. do 2010 0 00 0 
Bhot, Patent, sccecscennsecees ~ do 21 00 2110 0 
Red or Miniwm ....ccccosnevceces do 1915 0 2010 0 
Litharge, WB. asies- 0s) deosnes GO 000 000 
SW HUDAEDEY ie xr tiex ei Solo s'n'y into alee ss do 3) 0 0 000 
» groundinoil ...e ee do 00 0 000 
CorrER :— 
British—Cake and Ingot ...,.... perton 7) 0 0 000 
Best Selected os do %1 x0) 0.00 
Sheet do 75 0 0 78 0 0 
Bottoms .. do 80 0 0 00 0 
Australian do VEO. 0 72 10-50 
Spanish Cake do 000 00 0 
OTETAT PRALA wn wis sisinlotes nies araace cash 64°00 €5 0 0 
Tefined IDEOt 6 .s30. suse OO RO, 75100 10 
Metal Sheathing and BOS oe sieta tines per lb, 0 0 6 O 0 63 
—————_-____. 
‘aye 4 
Grade Aetus 
—+— 
THNDERS. 


CatTrruHim.—¥For house in Harestone-valley, Ca‘erham, 
for Col. Vibley. Mr. R. Martin, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Frederick k Sparrow, 80, Richmond-road. 


Dove Brothers isiiesnets a ele onlD 2040 
Hearle ii aes wean Paerasse LOUD OunO 
Langmead and Way .. 2067 0 0 
Jarrett sepbsen va SabEaee j 2040 0 0 
Turner and Sons,, 2039 0 0 
Chappell ,....:-sunsctesaseuneerensiee eC THAD 0 


Lonnoy.—For ak pine resus for the West Loudcn 
Synagogue. Architects: Messrs, Davis and Emmanuel ; 
builders, Messrs, George Myers and Sons. 

George Myers and oe POT) 
Messrs, Hunter , 2097 
W. H. Lascelles |, 1860 


FOCHOR CONES OST Hc FOE econasHEREsS 


Acton {W.—For the completion of three houses in Park- 
road, North Acton, W., for J. C. Taylor, Esq. 
Monson, jun., architect. 

Rhodes and Roberts..... 
Nightingale 
Rankin + 
Heaver and Coates ... 
Hoare and Cleland ....... 

Stocks and oaieke eanaeieae 
Hurst. 


see eedeerronsee 


pat eaeeeeeneeenaes 


Whiting Vecta 1 
Holding and Dickens 

Bowler. iaubasassderaninaten 

J. and R. Whittaker . a: 

Fanthorpe ...... wevesesaieg 

Scarlett and Elmer.,, 

WV AEE Disaewares setaseerPeoauehe 


‘Arrived too late. i 
Harrison andSon ,,, 
Taylor,... 


oo coeaececoscococss 


Ebene eeeeeteoerene 


Bricuron.—Ffor alterations and additions to the Town 
hall, Brighton. (Town Sur ae ’s estimate £2,200), 
Blackmore (accepted) <cssecsese. .. 2212 


Crane (Suffolk. )—For the erection of a bridge over the 
Chilton Water, for the Wickhambrook Highway Board, 
from plans by ‘the Board’s sur veyor. 

Pudnoey .sfecesmmegecer siscosetvecsseene blo 0. 0 


eeeetneee 


Grimwood and Son... Jatierveaevies: LEO IO EO. 
Death and Taylor ,.., 98 10 0 
98 0 0 


Fell igs soot wéeehesads 
Rivett 6 95 0 0 


DEPTFORD. ioe sunken al paving Walpole-road, 
Hyde-s reet, Stanley-street, and Warwick- street, Deptford, 
for the Greenwich District Board of Works :— 


seeeteene 


Walpole Hyde Stanley Warwick 

road. street, street. street. 
Etheridge ...... 226" is, seo LO ayes eesO, venkes £498 
Hobbs (accepted) 305 seccce 319 ssceve 279 scone 549 
Mowlem and Co, 296 ...... BEB: sevens 291 10s. 560 


East Peckuam.—For building house for Mr. Thompsett. 
Messrs. Habershon and Pite, architects, 


Tonbridge and Derrys Dover,...cccse verses £1789 
Bond, Fraunt.ec. cose Rye ae (gbgs atabene baat LODO, 
Martin, Valaing.,; nvisedaiarcacssveeten certs, SLO8b 
Rhodes and Roberts..... Pree Ave) 
Bowler, Battersea ........... ss 1600 
Pearce Brothers, London........ Panteabes aves. Lobe 
Patman and Co., London,.......csecsecseevee L545 
Nightingale, London ....essscseseeess ae. 1515 
Perridge, Tombridge.....csccccascelese wks ew . 1420 
Whittaker, London ...... idasenters aasaexedoas 1276 
FuLtuam Prison. —For boundary walls and ad- 


ditions to Fulham Convict Prison, Quantities supplied by 
Mr. T, Nixon. 


PHYLOL ARNO Pibes ap ctessaere msaricyse Paiyaeescs £4463 
Patman and F aves rham , 4184 
I PE OSUOL Sapcecvdeeneccetiaenine 4131 
Nixon and Son .....ccc00: UNeuinsesucibrapessees 4100 
Aviss and Co. scscese Reread ba dastvbonveasancenvas 8988 
Gammon and Sons. {cisascccactecesesvessecsas - B92D 
Holland and Hannen .....rscsscecsecsvsscses S004 


Henpon.—For erecting a villa. Messrs. Salomon and 


Jones, architects. 


Barber and Groome .....s.e0 Sieeake Gaeehaibe . £3590 
Fish ..... Aasaeeesebsaulens AesSbussudvdssivodehenne « 2896 
IRACHARGS : Tis swsenvanectkes seasenvaeseeheve PAS 2870 
Jackson and Shaw...... samen bopsanccabie OL 
KJOGKG:: svuwathenscaedeeeenebece 2580 
Sharpington and Cole ., sees 2000 
Nightingale..,.... Breas sosiasea seeanotoansadeol 2525 
Leah. aasevacece igsantiee 


Bowles vscscsovece seusaens Sausdurdénahucseubsaraie is 


LravesDEN.—For kitchen and laundry fittings to 8, 
Pancras Industrial Schools, Leayesden, Herts, 
Brown and Green ,.......... Aten veqasbiey ct eves L075 
Fraser and Son ...c.ccscsecee Gueesovrevcersceess | G00 
Benham and Sons...,....... Pasiaeleraanbdage . 740 
May (accepted) .rsccccceee spaddsugeivedecteahecest WOT 


Lonpon.—For new front and other works to be done at 
No. 126, Curtain-road, and at warehouse, William-street, 
Shoreditch, for Mr, Thomas Miller, Wm. Mundy, archi- 


tect. 

William Curtain 

street. road. Total 
CHESSIMAI secccncscecosces savaeacns) O00 
Brown and Sons BS ae 640 ... 955 
FLIGGR interwar Sra ceciies 634 955 
Blackmore and 1 Morley 935 
GOOdMAa Gacccsrcs cass uae Btavenecte? OOK 


Lonpon.—For the restoration af 8. John’s Church, for 
the churchwardens and committe of the vestry of Bethnal- 
green. William Munday, architect. Quantities supplied. 


By aN ey: oJ WiOOd iecritinee carat ssavies £4376 
MASP ce titarcs ccsimivnapestnce easadiensbansters Oe 4170 
HATO Boe ecetessaacey ciaaGenecns Ceccececescetee « AAT 
Blackmore and Morley... bavsacbencacecsaccrany «. 8990 
BLOW DAN SOUS ay casas osvec tee 3750 
Wonders haces et Be cnet’ . 8639 


Scrivener and White 
Eaton and he ence a 


PewellanduSons, Ges isiseacted ae eee 3463 
Hill, Keddelland Co... seseeris 23206 
King BHCUISONS ~sepeieassescncs aves cceanse er oe 3294 
Ennor (accepted) . . 8278 


Surveyor’s estimate . iis sen eiteare SAAC 3510 


Lonpon,—For the erection of stables St. John’s 
Wood. H. H. Collins, architect. : 
Perry and. Co v.....<6..0<, eoaessostedssuneeneice amos 


at 


Merritt and Ashby vscscceccosssseecessensee, 2596 
Ebbs and Sons ie seahasneencs soe 2079 

j ae CE SON ag -—For St, Pants schools and 

eacher’s residence, St. Leonard’s-on-§ fi d 

Skiller, architects, : Te ee ten 
Thomas, London ,, vee 2465: 07> 0, 
Parks, Hastings SROAeR as ahs pe ALOOARO BIO 
Hughes, St. Leonard’s, 2125 0 0 
Nightingale, London 2057 4 0 
Rodda, St. Leonard’s 1999 0 
Smith, Portsea (too Gia, Teane pes (pl GOD: 19 10 
Howell, Hastings cea cece bebe ee Oh 1) 
Bridgland, Hastings... ccc, 1866 0 0 


Edward | Portman-square. 


Lonpon, —For works at Portman Chapel, Baker-street, 
C, Hales, architec:. 


Clemence ........ ch Pen innaioetastan EOD. 
Holland and Hannen .....-++++.+.- + 6,398 
Ebbs and Son®' .iiaedeks seat eanteee Cebu 
TaDSON' i rs9 se awee eits via SAMA UN EMemeaave woos as 
Scrivener and White 0. ..e0sers cvesss -OploL 
Kelly Brothers ccis.css cee sa sete tana 5008 


Worcester.—For alterations and additions to Stoke 
Prior Mills, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire for W, H. 
Wall Esq. W. Seckham Witherington, architect, 135, 
Cheapside, and Worcester. 

Charley, Birmingham ....s1ss-ceseressoee £1462 10 0 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton .. é 
Wood & Son, Worcester (aceepted).. 
Nelson, Dudley .. PY ey 


penne 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


CoaAstauaRD Contract, Aug. 9.—For the erection of a 
coastguard station at Johnshayen, in the county of Kin- 
cardine, Scotland. Director of Works Department, Ad- 
miralty, Spring Garden-terrace, London, 8. W. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAruway, Aug. 16.—For 
the construction of a branch railway from North Dean to 
Stainland, length about 1? miles, Wm. 8. Lawn, Seere- 
tary, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 


RorHERHAM AND KimperwortH Loca Boarp WATER- 
works, Aug. 16.—For the construction of a storage reser- 
voir on the Ulley and Morthern Brooks, near Packman’s 
Bridge. W. Whitfield, Clerk to the Board, Board of 
Health Offices, Howard-street, Rotherham, 


STANNINGLEY, Aug. 11.—For the erection of two dwel- 
ling houses, Joseph Roberts, Architect, 18, Hast Parade, 
Leeds. 


Sr. Mary Appzorz’s, Kunsrncron, Sept, 7.—For the 
erection of a new infirmary and other buildings adjoin- 
ing their workhouse. Reuben Green, Clerk to the pea 
dians, No, 1, Devonshire-terrace, Wright’s-lane, en- 
sington. 

Horsuam, Sussex, Aug. 9.—I’or the erection of a villa 
residence, with conservatory and stabling, to be built at 
North Parade. ‘ 

Bruton CHurcu (Somerset), Aug. 12.—Vor the restora- 


tion of the nave of the above church. Messrs. Slater and 
Carpenter, 4, Regent-street, 8. W. 


Lerps, Aug. 12.—For the erection of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel, ‘proposed to be built at Garfori:h, near Leeds. 
Geo. Smith, architect, Popplewell’s Chambers, Bradford. 


Lincorn, Aug. 15.—Parish church, St. Martin’s.—For the 
building of a new church. William Stork Beckitt, Ar- 
chitect, Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 


Lerps, Aug. 9.—For the whole or any portion of the 
works required in the erection of a chapel, with schools . 
and class-rooms, in Belle Vue-road. G, Gardiner, 9, Hast 
Parade, London. 


Lerps, Aug. 12.—For the various works required in the 
erection and completion of a villa residence at Woodland 
Grove, Chapel Town-road, Alfred H. Thompson, architect, 
14, Park-square, Leeds. 


CastLe Carey Sewer AuTHoritry, Aug. 13 —For pro- 
viding and laying about 3,300 yards of best glaze stoneware 
socket pipe sewers, from 9in, to 15in in diameter ; also 
the necessary junctions, cleansing pipes, syphons, gullies, 
sewer ventilators, &c. Also for erecting two deodorising 
tanks at the sewer outfall. James Lancas.er, clerk, Win- 
canton. 


Lurps, Aug. 6,—For the various works in fifieen houses 
aud three shops in Hunslet-carr. Richard Towse, archi- 
tect, Dewsbury-road, Leeds. 


Leroy, Aug. 20.—For rebuilding the parish church. 
Architects, Messrs. Paley and Austin, Lancaster. 


Lerps, Aug. 20.—Boar-lane Improvement.—For the 
erection of two shops for the Leeds and Yorkshire Land, 
Building, and Investment Company (Limited). Thomas ~ 
Ambler, architect, 9, Park-place, Leeds, 


Curswick (Middlesex), Aug 9.—For consbructing and 
maintaining im complete repair for six months a 16in. 
pipe sewer and other works in connec:ion therewith, in 
Manor House-lans, Chiswick. Also for laying and main- 
taining in complete repair for twelve months a 24in, York 
foo way pavement, 5ft, wide, from the Roebuck public- 
public-house to the Second Pack Horse, on the northsid > 
of the Turnham Green High Road, together with all>. 
cessary straight and circular 12f6. by 6ft. Aberdeen curb 
and carriagey way paving. Robe:t Finnis, Clerk. 


Autrrincuam Locan Board oF UHEALTH.—SEwAGeE 
Works. Augus; 10 —For carting and laying about 2,100 
yards of Qin. pipes between Broadheath and the Woodcote 
Farm, Sunderland. C. H, Hinde, Acting Clerk to the 
Board. 

Aston Union New WorkHOUvUSE, ERDINGTON. —HExten 
sion of Notice, Aug. 8.—For the erecting and fitting of the 
engineer's work a" ;the above workhouse. John Lumby, | 
Clerk to the Guardians, Aston Union Offices, Aston-road, 
Birmingham, 


Braprorp, Aug. 9.—For the erection of a new police- 
station at Ga'e- street, Manchester-road. W. EF. McGowen, 
Town Clerk, Corporation offices, July 26, 1870. 


a 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, LimirED. Quarry- 
men and Stone Mer chants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depd.s; also Cost for Transit to any part of 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application to 


BATH STONE OFFICH, 


Apyz.] Corsham, Wilts, 


Avuaeust 12, 1870. 
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WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1870. 


- previous Working Men’s Exhibitions 

the preponderance cf mereamateur work, 
produced by men whose ordinary occupations 
bore no analogy to the work, did much to 
discredit the idea. It would have been as 
absurd. to look for real excellence, or a means 
of advancing art education and _ technical 
knowledge, in oil paintings by coal-heavers, 
mechanical contrivances by lawyer’s clerks or 
postmen, and other incongruities of the same 
kind, as it would be unkind and unwise to 
criticise the result with a very close scrutiny. 
So many allowances had to be made for the 
difficulties of production that the few words 
of general praise which they received were 
due rather to the industry and patience of 
the exhibitors than to the excellence of the 
work. Skilled workmen, as a rule, stood aloof 
from such exhibitions. They could appeal 
to the judges only upon the ground of supe- 
rior workmanship, and would naturally de- 
cline competition with amateurs, who claimed 
a charitable considerXtion of their many dis- 
advantages. Hence one 2ecame inclined to 
class the so-called Workmen’s Exhibitions 
with other benevolent institutions for econo- 
mizing leisure and preventing vice, but— 
barring the occasional chance of their bring- 
ing forward an unknown Arkwright or Watt 
—the expectation of technical advancement 
from them had to be entirely given up. 

We have remarked, in our previous article 
upon the presence of many articles of mere 
amateur production in this exhibition, and 
would suggest that if not entirely banished 
from future exhibitions—which is perhaps not 
quite possible or desirable—they should at 
all events be exhibited by themselves. When 
articles have to be judged by different stand- 
ards it can serve no useful purpose to place 
them side by side. If separated, it would be 
practicable to caution visitors to expect no 
more from them than that the exhibitors have 
done “the best their circumstance allows ;” 
while in the other part of the exhibition the 
very best result that skill and industry can 
bring about might fairly be expected, and 
every exhibitor would expect to be criticised 
and tested with the utmost impartiality. 


Crass §.—Burnptna APPLIANCES, 


In this department, according to the cata- 
logue, Great Britain numbers 71 exhibitors, 
Italy 10, the Netherlands 9, Austria 1, and 
Bavaria 3. Of foreign countries, that of the 
Netherlands is by far the most interesting, 
containing, as it does, a series of drawings and 
carpenter's work executed by the pupils of 
the Industrial School for Sons of Workmen 
at Amsterdam. This institution affords sys- 
tematic technical instruction to the sons of 
journeymen, and the results shown here form 
a special feature, to which we hope to revert. 
The want of classification renders a syste- 
matic examination and comparison of the ob- 
jects exceedingly difficult—almost impossible. 
After some trouble, we found a stand where 
some building appliances were placed, but 
articles not belonging to the class were 


there, and others we discovered, some in one }- 


‘place and some in another—some were not 
found at all ; and neither catalogue nor direc- 
tion in the building could show us where they 
were. Moreover, we dare not trust the cata- 
logue for directing to everything of its class, 
for among building appliances we find cata- 
logued “ watchmen’s clocks,” “ hinges for dres- 
sing cases,” “jeweland dispatch boxes,” “model 
of horizontalslide valve engine,” and—a“«loll’s 


house! ” If, on closer inspection, we find the 
same confusion in other classes, we feel bound 
to say that, however well the exhibition may 
suit the thousands who are attracted by the 
bazaar arrangements—which the managers ap- 
pear very anxious to enlarge—and by the 
evening brass band, the exhibition must prove 
a failure as to its professed and legitimate 
objects, 

Among the seventy-one exhibitors of Great 
Britain, ten are for models of buildings, or 
parts of buildings, exhibiting no novelty or 
improvement whatever, and if remarkable at 
all, only so for the neatness of the modelling. 
We except, however, the well-known tripar- 
tite labourers’ cottages exhibited by Mr. 
Henry Martin, secretary of the Cottage Im- 
provement Society, Arundel-street, Strand. 
There are two designs by workmen for im- 
proved workmen’s dwellings. One only, how- 
ever, No, 54, by Thomas Smith, builder’s- 
foreman, Halstead, was discoverable. One 
might fairly expect to see more effort made in 
this direction by the working men themselves. 
They should make use of exhibitions like the 
present to tell those who are inclined to 
build for their comfort what they really do 
want for themselves. 

There are several improvements in window- 
sash frames and ventilators. The first we 
noticed was the work of a journeyman car- 
penter, Robert William Parsons, a 14, Pink’s 
Row, Lever-street, St. Luke’s, catalogued 
in class 3, No. 391. In this, the lines upon 
which the sashes are hung are fastened by a 
fitting at the bottom of the line by which 
the sash can be removed and replaced with- 
out nailing the line. A pin passing through 
the bead at the side is made to be removable, 
so that the window can be easily taken en- 
tirely out for cleaning, &c., without trouble. 
This model is also titted with a perforated 
zinc ventilator at the top, which can be re- 
gulated to drop to various lengths, and permit 
the top sash to be opened to ventilate the 
room without draught. The invention is 
very simple and meritorious. Thomas Smith, 
shipwright, Southampton, exhibits a regula- 
ting ventilator, in which glass is fixed louvre- 
fashion behind the top sash of an ordinary 
sash window. W. 'T. Frewer, bricklayer, 
Holland-street, Blackfriars, has an improved 
window-sash, with a slide which can be with- 
drawn and allow the sash to be turned 
round for cleaning. Mr, Benjamin Abraham, 
builder, Hind-street, Poplar, exhibits a pair 
of sashes and frame, in which he combines, 
by the addition of hinged movements, the 
advantages of the French casement and 
the sash window. Henry Omer, decorator, 
Mile End-road, E., shows sash-frame intended 
to effect the same objects as the preceding, 
The construction appears rather compli- 
cated, as will appear from the following 
description :—“ Unfasten and pull up both 
sashes a few inches, which will allow the 
bead to be removed so as to allow the 
sash to be taken out. The left-hand bead 
will then lift up and come out, so as to 
admit of the sash being taken out. Three 
studs are fitted to bead, which is made to 
take in and out of frame, and fit close to sash 
and frame to prevent draught. The parting 
bead on the same side will fold back, as it is 
hung on three brass hinges, allowing the top 
sash to come out (which is made the width of 
parting bead narrower than bottom sash). 
‘Che lines wil] unhook from sashes on both 
sides, or from one side only and left hanging 
by the other, as may be approved by the 
cleaner.” 

Mr. Henry Morgan, carpenter, 40, Roches- 
ter-row, Westminster, has an invention con- 
sisting of a double-action pulley for single 
and double-action doors. This consists of a 
spring upon a drum fixed in the doorpost at 
the top, and connected with the door by a 
strong catgut rope. Its working is very 
simple and easy, and it appears to be well 
adapted for doors where, from the presence 
of arches or iron girders, as in fireproof build- 


ings, for example, sufficient space is not left 
for the introduction of the ordinary boxspring. 
The same inventor has also a sash with 
pulley without weights, in which one sash is 
made to balance the other’; a self-acting 
balance shutter, likewise without weights; 
and various improvements for the doors of 
railway carriages, in the shape of small india - 
rubber insertions, to prevent noise from 
shaking of window-frames, slamming of 
doors, &e. 

The model of a geometrical staircase 
(No. 26) by Samuel Mead, joiner, Calthorpe- 
place, Birmingham, is deserving of great atten- 
tion, if only for the excellence and finish of 
the model itself. But the exhibitor deems 
the model an improvement upon the ordinary 
geometrical staircase, the strings being so 
constructed as to develope the scrolls more 
gracefully than the usual curtail step. 

On the whole, we can hardly think the 
workmen employed in the building trades 
have done themselves justice in this exhibi- 
tion. One workman exhibitor accounted to 
us for the paucity and want of variety in the 
objects shown. ‘Lor, sir,” said he “there 
was very few of ’em as knowed anything 
about it, and them as did, and had got any 
improvements, did not like to bring ’em out 
because of the patent. Why, I knowed no- 
thing about the Act myself till a day or two 
before the exhibition opened, or I should not 
have been here myself.” 

For the benefit of those who do not know 
about “the Act,” we add that a recent 
Act of Parliament gives to workmen exhibit- 
ing here the same privileges as if they had 
paid a fee to register their inventions for six 
months. This affords them time to get their 
improvements tried, discussed, and taken up; 
and if this fact were more generally known 
we are sure that many who are hiding their 
contrivances away would avail themselves of 
the opportunity, and the building department 
would make a more respectable appearance. 


——~ 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT IN 
8. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


HE grandest project which has in modern 
times been set afloat in this country is 
the noble scheme for the completion of the 
decorations of our magnificent Metropolitan 
Cathedral at an expenditure of probably 
£200,000 ; and, in addition to these decorations, 
one of the most ambitious objects in the 
Cathedral would be the monument which a 
grateful people has decided to erect to the 
memory of its great warrior— Wellington. The 
monument, ordered in 1856, is not yet visible; 
and a very remarkable Parliamentary paper 
just issued explains the present position of 
the affair, and is most opportune in its appear- 
ance, as affording the subscribers to the deco- 
ration fund some idea of the manner in which 
their contributions will be husbanded, and the 
result likely to be obtained by their 
liberality. 

In 1856 the Government invited sculptors 
and others to submit in competition models 
and designs for the monument which it had 
been determined to erect in memory of the 
Duke of Wellington. In answer to the invi- 
tation, eighty-three designs were submitted, 
and the authors of nine of these were 
selected as deserving of premiums. In 1858 
the then First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works appointed Mr. Alfred Stevens as the 
sculptor to erect the monument, and also ap- 
pointed Mr. F. C. Penrose, the cathedral 
architect, to superintend Mr. Steven’s work, 
and “to certify from time to timethe amount of 
money to be paid to him on account.” A sum 
of £20,000 was voted by Parliament for the 
monument, and in September, 1858, a paper 
was sent to Mr. Stevens from the Cflice of 
Works offering him £11,000 for his monu- 
ment, thus reserving £9,000 for the collateral 
works. Subsequently, at Mr. Stevens’ pres- 
sure, the amount fixed for the completion of 
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the monument—including a full size model to 
be set up in the Cathedral—was £14,000. Mr. 
. Stevens now goes to work, andtakes a lease of 
extensive premises for the purposes of the 
model, and on November 19th, 1858, we may 
consider it as having been commenced. A 
period of about two years elapses, during 
which Mr. Penrose has certified for various 
sums to be paid on account ; and on December 
28th, 1860, a further sum is about to be paid 
to Mr. &tevens, which, with the other pay- 
ments, makes a total sum of £2,200 advanced 
to him up to this date, and we find him will- 
ing to guarantee that the model shall be com- 
pleted forthwith, without a further request for 
payment, if another £600 is advanced to him, 
making altogether £2,800. The last £600 does 
not, however, seem to have been advanced to 
him. Another long period elapses, during 
which the First Commissioner has been 
anxiously inquiring after the model; and 
on December 6, 1862, Mr. Stevens assures the 
First Commissioner that the model is progress- 
ing, and asks for a further sum of £2,466, 
which, with the £2,200 already received by 
him, will make £4,666—a third of the entire 
sum to be paid to him—and which, it is stated, 
is a customary arrangement among sculptors. 
The £2,466 is paid to him in February, 1863, 
on condition that the model is complete and 
ready for inspection in §. Paul’s Cathedral 
within fifteen months from the day on which 
such sum is received by him. There is 
now a blank in’ the _ correspondence 
till February 19th, 1864, when the First 
Commissioner intimates to Mr. Stevens 
that the time is approaching for the com- 
pletion of the model, and other remind- 
ers on June 27thand August 13th, 1864, to 
the effect that such time has elapsed. No 
answer is received by the Commissioners to 
either of these letters; but, on March 25th, 
1867, Mr. Stevens writes to say he is doing 
his utmost to hasten the work; and on 
17th January, 1867, Mr. Penrose writes to the 
effect that the model is so far completed that 
the execution in the permanent materials 
might be properly commenced if the general 
design is considered satisfactory by the First 
Commissioner. On March 12th, 1867, we 
find a further sum of £2,800 is directed to be 
paid to Mr. Stevens. The work drags on, and 
after other advances have been made, the 
total amount certified by Mr. Penrose has 
amounted to £12,466. At this date, December 
20th, 1869, Mr. Penrose claims his commission 
of 2$ per cent. on the amounts paid to Mr. 
Stevens and to other artists. On December 
29th, 1869, he sends his statement of the 
whole matter as it stood respecting Mr. 
Stevens. On the 9th of April, 1870, the First 
Commissioner himself visits the studio of Mr. 
Stevens, the result of such commendable visit 
being that on April 14th, 1870, the Director 
and Surveyor of Works are appointed to meet 
Mr. Penrose and Mr. Stevens for the purpose 
of making a reporton the then condition of the 
work. The report is made by Mr. Douglas 
Galton and Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt, who 
estimate that to complete the monument, 
irrespective of Mr. Penrose’s claim, will cost a 
sum of about £15,000, or roundly, asum equal 
to the amount of the original contract. A 
letter of the 20th July, 1870, from the First 
Commissioner puts an end to the employment 
of Mr. F. C. Penrose as consulting and certi- 
fying architect, and another letter of the same 
date determines the contract of Mr. Alfred 
Stevens. 

The perusal of this correspondence cannot 
fail to strike the reader as possessing a 
peculiarity in the system of granting certifi- 
cates adopted by Mr. Penrose, and as 
evidencing the patient long-suffering by the 
Commissioners of Works throughout the whole 
wearily-protracted period the monument has 
been in hand; and any professional man in- 
dulging in such, to say the least, loose conduct 
of the interests entrusted to his care cannot 
object to his system being criticised and 
analysed in a decisive manner. On Mr, Pen- 


rose’s appointment as certifying architect we 
find him commencing his duties with remark- 
able activity. Within six weeks from Mr. 
Stevens’s agreement to do the work Mr, Pen- 
rose certifies for £400, when the “skeleton 
frame ” only for the “‘model” was in hand. 
Other advances are certified by Mr. Penrose, 
although the model, even, is notcompleted, and 
these sums are gradually approaching the 
amount of the contract—which fact should 
have opened Mr. Penrose’s eyes, and deter- 
mined him to calculate the amount of work to 
be done, and the sum left to doit. Had he 
thus proceeded it would have been seenat once 
that to complete the monument wouldinvolve 
an outlay far above the small sum left from 
the total amount of the contract, and Mr. 
Stevens’s pleadings for further advances should 
have convinced Mr. Penrose that he (Mr. 
Stevens) was not in a position to complete 
the work without such additional sum having 
been advanced to him; but throughout,.the 
fact of a contract having been entered into 
seems to have been ignored by Mr, Penrose, 
and he appears rather to treat the matter as if 
it were a question of his own estimate of the 
art-value only, and to be quite regardless of 
the fact of a fixed contract sum having been 
entered into; andinhis statement of December 
29th, 1869, to the Office of Works, he quite 
confirms this view, for he says :—*I am 
certain that, however far from complete the 
monument may be when the stipulated sum of 
£14,000 has been expended, it will be fully 
worth the money—even quantity for quantity 
—as compared with the price of other monu- 
ments.” This, be it remembered, is a state- 
ment made by an architect whois employed 
to certify from time to time the instalments 
due on the gradual execution of a contract. 
Such a statement could not but awaken the 
Office of Works, and draw from the First Com- 
missioner a definite request, and accordingly 
the Director and Surveyor of Works are re- 
quested toreport upon the condition of the work ; 
and such report reveals thai the sum voted by 
Parliament for the monument complete was 
£20,000, that Mr. Steveas had been paid 
£13,006, and other artists £4,900, making a 
total of £17,906, and the estimated future ex- 
penditure being £15,600, makes the total ex- 
penditure for the work, which was to have 
cost £20,000, amount to £33,506, exclusive of 
Mr. Penrose’s claim. And it must be borne in 
mind that a considerable concession was made 
in allowing the model to remain in the studio 
of Mr. Stevens, at Hampstead, instead of 
being set up in §. Paul’s Cathedral, as 
originally intended and contracted for. 

That conduct such as the above should 
have resulted in the discharge of Mr. Penrose 
and the termination of Mr. Stevens’s contract 
can surprise no one, the only wonder being 
that so important a work should have been 
allowed to drag on for somany years, and that 
the discovery of the peculiar method of pro- 
cedure adopted by both sculptor and certifying 
architect should not have been before made. 
The Parliamentary paper is completed by a 
serious of sketches shewing the present con- 
dition of the monument, and the work re- 
quired to complete it ; and the consideration 
of these delineations renders it a matter of 
much surprise that an architect appointed to 
a responsible position should have allowed 
himself to take the course which this corre- 
spondence shows Mr. Penrose to have taken. 
He may be able to explain and justify such 
conduct, but to be of value this explanation 
must be prompt and explicit. 
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BUILDERS VERSUS ARCHITECTS. 


l is impossible not to sympathise with two 

of the letters that appear, one from “ A 
Surveyor” and the other from “ Triangle,” in 
our last week’s issue, IPf any of our readers 
have not perused them we recommend them 
to do so, and see how well-timed is our oft- 
repeated invitation for ‘such communications. 


‘Avausr 12, 1870. 


If those who can write, but never profession« 
ally write (by the line), would oftener contri- 
bute a letter now and then anent the vexed 
questions of the day, how much good to the 
professional body we represent would be 
effected! It often happens that such “out- 
siders” (to borrow a sporting phrase) hit upon 
a usefulideathat ought not to go unnoticed, but 
which, in the pressure of other matter, might 
be—and often is—passed over unnoticed by 
the professional contributors to our journal. 
We wish our columns of “ Intercommunica- 
tion” and ‘ Correspondence” to serve as 
really a sort of architectural plebiscite, by 
whose utterances our readers may be both 
guided to the adoption and encouraged to the 


adhesion of all that is true and wholesome for 


both architects and builders. 

“Surveyor” discourses well and usefully 
on a recent movement of the Institute of 
Architects, by which it is proposed (in deal- 
ing with builders) to constitute the seven 
years’ members of that body, yclept “Fel- 
lows,” arbiters for all time in disputes that 
may arise touching building contracts, He 
shows—we think conclusively—the absurdity 
of such a scheme. Let us examine it, per- 
haps somewhat more closely than our corre- 
spondent himself has done, judging from his 
own brief and intelligent strictures on the 
scheme, 

It is, what ?—a scheme of arbitration in- 
tended to operate on builders. Where ? Inthe 
metropolis? Oh! no; throughout all Eng- 
land. Now let us inquire what is the position 
of the Institute of British Architects with re- 
spect to builders out of the metropolis. The 
answer to be truly made and maintained is 
this :—ThelInstitute is a London club of 
architects, with a coterie of provincial anti- 
quaries and dilletanti (all highly respectable) 
attiliated to it, with here and there some 
other provincial architects who belong to it, 
and pay their two or four guineas subserip- 
tion to it merely to add A.R.LB.A. or 
F.R.1.B.A. to their names, just as Mr. Street, 
with like professional pride—but far higher 
consistency, merit, and /honour—appends 
A.R.A. to his signature at the corner of a 
contract drawing. A.R.A. (Associate of the 
Royal Academy) is a bona fide passport to pro- 
fessional distinction. It means a host of 
things, all of them meritorious and well 
known to the true architect, which are by no 


means peculiar to—nay, which may be utterly — 


wanting in—the man who can merely flaunt 
in your face (or in the “ Post-office Direc- 
tory”) his F.R.IB.A. Mr. Street himself is 
an I. R.LB.A, We don’t deny it. Just in 
the very self same way wherein Rubens and 
Wren were “Sirs ;” but whoever thinks of 
the mere knighthood of ‘ optimus Christophe- 
rus Wren,” or of the ‘‘ Sir ” reverence of Peter 
Paul Rubens ? We question, indeed, whether 
any one of our English painters in fifty is even 
aware that Rubens ever was “Sir Peter.” 
We have ourselves met with many who were 
utterly unconscious of the fact. 

However, we are losing sight and mind of 
our correspondent the “Surveyor.” Hesays, 
and truly, the training and acquirements of a 
Fellow of the Institute do not qualify him for 


—nay, make him utterly unfit for—the 


coveted post of arbiter in matters of dis- 
pute between architects and contractors, or 
between architects and clients ; and we quite 
recognise the cogency of his argument. A 
Fellow of the Institute in London is an archi- 
tect, who by the provisions of his own Charter 
and Bye-laws, is precluded from measuring- 
up, estimating, and valuing any work of which 
he is not the proper architect ; and who, asa 
rule (being quite unused to that sortof thing), 
never measures up or values his own works ; 
but calls in a surveyor to do it for him, and 
arbitrates on that building surveyor’s report. 
Such men, however learned as antiquarians, or 
eloquent as_ speakers in Conduit-street, will 
never be able to get builders to have confi- 
dence in them, nor will they be able to offi- 
ciate as arbitrators or referees in London, 
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In London, business of this kind will of ne- 
cessity fall into the hands of London build- 
ing surveyors—a very intelligent class of men. 
In the provinces, the functions of a seven 
years’ fellow of the Institute would be simply 
nil: and for this reason—that however dis- 
posed a provincial architect (to the scorn of 
fellow provincials) may be to put ‘“F.R.1.B.A.” 
to his name, he virtually would ignore the 
Institute scheme condemned by our corre- 
spondent. He, Fellow though he is, takes 
out, as a general rule, his own quantities, and 
measures up and adjusts his own “ extras and 
omissions,” and allows, country architect as 
he is, no imperium in imperio to come ‘‘ betwixt 
the wind and his nobility” (i.e, management 
of his contract) in the shape of a building or 
quantity surveyor. Let anyone who doubts 
this institute a provincial committee of in- 
quiry, and he will find how local is the in- 
fluence and rule of the Institute. Let him 
look east, west, north, or south ont of the 
metropolis—let him, for example, take Hast- 
ings, in Sussex, for his southern point, up to 
Manchester, Preston, and Liverpool for his 
northern point; he will find the animus and 
the consensus of English architects to be, to all 
intents and purposes, deadagainst the regime of 
of the Institute. The Institute, indeed, will 


have to alter its regime tout cela, and to go 
back into the olden ways of Sir John Soane 
and others of its early advisers and benefac- 
tors, ere it will find itself in situ to carry out 
the ambitious arbitration programme it has 
laid down, so truly condemned by our 
correspondent. 

We could say a good deal, did space suflice, 
in advocacy ot the letter of “‘ Triangle ;” and 
we may, indeed, resume the topic. Let us 
say for the present simply this: lt is absurd 
for architects to suppose that a builder may 
not understand architecture. There are very 
many builders (and many more parsons) who 
comprehend it better than too many profes- 
sional architects, loth though we may be to 
advocate their claim to the professional voca- 
tion of the architect. 


SS 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


NEW reredos for the parish church, 
Cheddington, Buckinghamshire, has 
recently been placed for temporary exhibition 
in the North Court of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is executed and lent by Messrs. 
Powell & Sons, and consists entirely of painted 
tiles. The subject is divided into three 
panels by means of upright bands. Of these, 
the centre one, in which is represented the 
Last Supper, is the reredos proper, the 
side panels, filled in with diaper-work, serving 
as decorations for the remaining portion of 
the east wall of chancel. The space behind 
the Communion Table is filled with grey tiles, 
and immediately beneath the picture is the 
following inscription:—‘In memory of 
mercies received at Cheddington by Lionel 
Dawson Damer, Rector, 1862-1870.” The 
chief peculiarity of the work is the way in 
which the tiles are divided into irregular- 
shaped pieves, after the manner of stained 
glass, and the deadness or flatness of the 
painting. The colours employed are very low 
in tone, and in the sombre light of an ordi- 
nary chancel would, we imagine, have very 
little effect. The side-panels each bear a 
cross composed of blue bands. In the centre 
of one are the initials J.1.8., and in the other 
the monogram X.P.C. The letters are 
formed in mosaic work on a gold glass mosaic 
ground. The very low tone of the whole 
work causes the white table cloth in the altar 
picture to stand out in a very staring way ; 
and the head of Judas, who is shown with 
dark hair, seems to be about six feet in front 
of the other figures. What we have most to 
find fault with is the difference in the quality 
of the art employed upon the various parts of 
the work. While the background and the 
drapery is crude and rough in the extreme— 
almost affectedly so—the heads and extremi- 


ties are finished like miniatures, Again, from 
the absence of the lead lines, and the want 
of artistic “keeping,” some of the principal 
figures sink into and are almost indistinguish- 
able from the background ; while others have 
no connection with the remaining portions of 
the subject, appearing to be stuck on in front 
of them. We are at a loss to understand 
what is the merit of the peculiar method of 
colouring which is practised in this work, and 
why it has been considered necessary to 
make the design look as if it had been 
put in in the usual way, and then, in 
consequence of being too forcible, had been 
partially washed out. There is an wnsub- 
stantial, waxy look about the work which is 
far from pleasant, and we cannot hail the 
process, if it isa mew one, as im any way a 
success. 

In the South Court, a magnificent chimney- 
piece, of Milanese mosaic work, has just been 
erected. The design is heavy, but the arrange- 
ment of colours and the enrichments in 
marble arabesque are very graceful. In the 
majolica staircase we notice a trial of a new 
mode of decoration, patented by Messrs. 
Minton & Co., which promises to be a great 
success. Little hexagonal testere are joined 
together in frames, and are then glazed and 
painted on in any requisite subject. They can 
thus be adapted to any surface laid to a per- 
fectly true face, 
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WORKMEN’S EXHIBITIONS: THE 
CAUSES OF THEIR FAILURE, AND 
SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE FOTURE. 


By A Workine MAN. 


HE strictures upon the Workmen’s In- 
T' ternational Exhibition contained in the 
Burtpine News of the 29th ult. are certainly 
well deserved, and may be applied with equal 
justice to nearly all of the so-called Exhibi- 
tions which have been held in this country 
during the last five or six years. No surprise 
need be expressed at the result. As exposi- 
tions of the unaided and genuine production 
of theindividual workman, such exhibitions 
are decided failures, and such will be the 
inevitable result so long as they are carried 
out on the same principles as those on which 
they have hitherto been managed. We have 
had many what have been called industrial 
exhibitions which have been very successful 
financially, but utter failures in the great 
object for which they were originally pro- 
jected. In the North, we have had so-called 
Industrial Exhibitions at Preston, Wakefield, 
Lancaster, Darwen, and Bolton—all of them 
successful in aking money, but all of them, 
without exception, owed their success in a 
great measure to the adventitious aids of 
music, concerts, marionettes, fairy fountains, 
&ec., &. All of them were toa great extent 
fine art exhibitions and curiosity shops. They 
did some good, no doubt; but, considered as 
workmen’s exhibitions, they were most de- 
cidedly a delusion and a sham, and might as 
well never been held so far as the working 
man is concerned, for the whole of them were 
mere market halls for the display of the 
tradesmens’ and manufacturers’ goods, with 
large advertisements displayed, crying loudly, 
“What d’'ye lack? What d’ye lack?” In 
fact,each exhibition had only provided another 
place of business for each tradesman to display 
his wares in. 

The idea of an international exhibition 
was a mistake from the first, so far as the in- 
dividual workman was concerned ; its pro- 
moters have, no doubt, been actuated by the 
purest and best motives, and they have en- 
deavoured to carry it out to the best of their 
knowledge and skill, but, unfortunately, “the 
best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley,” and so it has been with this project. 
It has degenerated into a vast advertising me- 
dium for the benefit of the employers, but says 
very little about the workmen, Now this, 


and all other so called workmen’s exhibitions, 
worked on the same principles, carry within 
themselves the elements of failure, inasmuch 
as they allow capital to be represented instead 
of bona fide labour; and thus two causes of 
failure are introduced, injustice is done, 
jealousy is excited, and discouragement is 
produced. Let us look for a moment at the 
true aspect of the case. These exhibtions 
all set out with the express intention to dis- 
cover and bring out the talent and skill of 
the individual workman, so that his work 
may be seen, and he encouraged to persevere 
aud improve himself in the particular trade 
or profession he earns his subsistence by; 
or, if he is possessed of exceptional skill, 
or he has some particular article he 
has devoted time and study in produc- 
ing, he has the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing it, and so becoming widely known ; 
rewards are offered, and every inducement 
held out, so that he may be encouraged to 
exhibit and benefit himself. And what is the 
result? Failure. What is the proportion of 
individual workmen who take advantage of 
these liberal offers? Why, a very small per- 
centage indeed ; and this cannot be wondered 
at. In face of the fact that the individual 
workman has to compete at an immense dis- 
advantage—that he has to stand unaided 
against the combined power of capital and 
associated skill—for it is unquestionable that 
there can be no comparison instituted between 
work produced by one man in his spare hours, 
after the daily labour is done by which he 
has tosupport himself, and that work which 
is produced in the workshop of some large 
firm with the combined skill and capital of 
the employers and workmen, having every- 
thing at hand to facilitate and perfect the 
work for exhibition. In these cases the con- 
ditions are so wide apart and so essentially 
different, and, of course, in favour of the 
firm, that we cannot wonder at the paucity 
of exhibitors of that class for whom these 
exhibitions are professedly established. The 
employers are ready enough to encourage 
these projects, knowing well that they will be 
able to find their advantage in them, either by 
hook or by crook (to use a homely saying). 
Now as regurds the workman, here is, as 
he considers, an injustice perpetrated ; and it 
is the height of foolishness to suppose for a 
moment that he is blind to the fact. He 
sees plainly enough that itis in the interest of 
capital that these exhibitions are essentially 
carried out, and consequently he feels no 
interest in them, and will not put himself 
out of the way to produce anything for them, 


knowing well that somehow or another he 
will be, as a personality, covered up and hid 
out of sight behind his employer’s mantle. 
Then, again, the workman who does exhibit 
on his own account sees his modest pro- 
duction placed next some splendid article, 
perhaps of the same kind, manufactured by 
a large and possibly celebrated firm ; and the 
pet child of his hand and brain—the product 
of weeks of toil and time snatched from the 
hours which should have been devoted to 
rest and sleep—is dwarfed and outshone by 
his more pretentious neighbour; and, asa 
natural consequence, jealous and _ bitter 
feelings are engendered—he gets discouraged 
and does not exhibit again. 

So far as we are aware the best exhibition 
as a bona fide workmen’s exhibition was the 
one held in Manchester in the year 1865, a 
notice of which will be found in the BurtpIna 
Nuws for March of that year. The exhibition 
was originated by a society of grainers and 
decorators in that town, and was managed 
exclusively by working men. The conditions 
of the exhibition and the regulations adopted 
were carried out on the only true conditions 
on which such exhibitions should be held. 
The speciality of the art-workmen’s exhibi- 
tion (of which we are writing), as one would 
naturally conclude, considering its origin, 
was a display of specimens of house decora- 
tion, consisting of panels and doors in various 
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styles of ornamentation, church decorations, 
and a large number of specimens of graining 
and marbling, ornamental plaster work, wood 
and stone carvings, gilding, enamelling, &c., 
wrought-iron work, and, in fact, almost every- 
thing of an ornamental character connected 
with the building trades, and some few of the 
usual miscellaneous articles having no special 
use; but no stalls or shops for the sale of 
articles, nor placards for advertising purposes 
usually displayed at these exhibitions. But 
the peculiar feature of the exhibition was the 
stringent regulation, which was rigidly en- 
forced, that no article should be exhibited 
without the name of the workman being ap- 
pended to the article exhibited, and also in- 
serted prominently in the catalogue. 
were some few articles exhibited which were 
the joint production of several workmen in 
the employ of certain firms, but in each of 
these cases the work was distinctly set forth 
(on a card appended to the article) to have 
been executed by John Stokes and Peter 
Noakes, etc., in the employment of such a 
firm —the names of the craftsmen always 
first, and the part each one took in the pro- 


There | 


As the result of considerable experience in the 
management of such an exhibition, and a long 
and intimate experience of working men, we 
are of opinion that all such exhibitions to be 
successful must be special and local—special 
as to trade or profession, and local as to dis- 
trict ; and we would suggest that provision 
should be made in all large centres of in- 
dustry for an annual exhibition of this kind, 
and that certain articles possessing extraor- 
dinary merit be selected from each exhibition 
to form a central exhibition in the metropolis, 
where special prizes and certificates would be 
given. By this means a really first-class 
workman would become widely known, and 
would have his talents and peculiar skillduly 
contrasted with others, and his value truly 
appraised, and thus would be opened out to the 
industrious and skilled artisan a wide field 
for his ambition—something to strive for— 
something to elevate him in the social scale 
and make him to respect himself, and as a 
natural consequence cause others to respect 
him. We are quite certain that until some 
such scheme is carried out these exhibitions 
will always be as they now are, huge adver- 
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by J. Smith, carved by Thos. Evans, painted 
by J. Shaw, and ‘so on—the great point the 
committee had in view being to bring out 
the name of the workman so that there could 
be no mistake in the matter, and in order 
that there might be no difficulty in anyone 
knowing how and where to find any indi- 
vidual workman, When the workman ex- 
hibited in hisown name alone, his address was 
given, The result was that a great number 
of them were benefited thereby, some having 
offers of higher wages, others being advanced 
in various ways, others again receiving orders 
for copies of the articles exhibited, and in 
some cases orders were executed during the 
time the exhibition was open. Now here was 
a direct pecuniary benefit received at once 
by these workmen in consequence of the fa- 
cilities afforded to the public for direct com- 
munication with the workmen; and, what is 
still more important, we have had abundant 
proof that theimpetus given to the practiceand 
improvement of the decorative arts in this dis- 
trict has been immense both in quantity and 
quality, inasmuch as for every five poundsspent 
in decoration at that time there is fifty pounds 
spent now. The good effect did not end there, 
for a spirit of emulation sprung up amongst 
the younger exhibitors, especially in the de- 
corative trades, which we have good reason to 
know has had very important results. These 
facts point but to one conclusion, namely, 
that workmen’s exhibitions, to be successful 
and to answer fully the ends for which they 
are established, must be carried out on similar 
principles to the one we are writing about. 
The workman-exhibitor must be made to 
feel and to see that it is for his benefit and for 
his advancement that the exhibition is got 
up, and that he will have fair play, and be 
placed on equal conditions with his fellow 
workmen ; that he will not have to compete 
with capital ; and that the employer shall be 
content for the time to keep in the background, 
leaving each workman to his own unaided 
efforts. He would then have some encourage- 
ment for exertion and self-denial, and would 
so exert himself. Only let him be once con- 
vinced that he will have a fair field and he 
requires no favour. Another mistake is also 
made in the conduct of these exhibitions in 
so far as the workman is almost ignored in 
the management. He should be consulted 
and have a voice in the matter ; all conditions 
and arrangements should be submitted for 
his approval, As a rule, plain common sense 
will guide him to conclusions, and he knows 
best the wants and the peculiarities of his 
fellow-workmen, and is jealous of his rights 
and always ready to. guard them strongly, 
so that it is folly to ignore him, These are 
apparently matters of little moment, but it is 
often in these little matters that success or 
failure lies, 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


NE of the great problems of the future, 
we are told by the leading journal, will 

be the “ rebuilding of our hideous metropo- 
lis,” and no one can doubt that when the time 
shall come for the public mind to feel but half 
as much interest for art and architecture as 
for wars and tumults, it will become a matter 
of interest to find out at least how to improve 
London. To rebuild London would be a costly 
and a hard problem, and would involve a total 
change in the whole system as it now exists 
in art and architectural practice; but to im- 
prove it here and there, as opportunities offer, 
may be commenced at once, and without any 
very enormous outlay of capital or expenditure 
of brains. The House of Commons, by its 
late vote, has presented to Londoners a great 
chance of doing something in this direction, 
and we propose to offer a hint or two about 
it. The Thames Embankment is not to be 
built upon, even for the sake of Government 
offices or public museums, but it is to be laid 
out in some way or other as recreation grounds 
for the public, and to be made ornamental 
and pleasant to eye, and ear too, may be. How 
is this to be done? We confine ourselves to 
that portion of the Embankment which begins 
at Westminster Bridge, and ends, no one knows 
why, at Blackfriars Bridge, instead of going on 
to London Bridge, as would have seemed to be 
the natural termination of it. Nothing would 
seem to be more unfortunate than the way 
in which the Embankment has been contrived 
and arranged. Waterloo Bridge, to give but 
one single instance, is the best of the bridges, 
and terminates on either shore in a way not a 
little ingenious, and the problem surely was 
not to spoil this arrangement, but to termi- 
nate the line of the Embankment where the 
bridge itself ends, and bring up the wall of the 
Embankment flush with it, and thus to have 
left the whole of the bridge for a water-way, 
and to have constructed a new arch for the 
roadway of the Embankment, ana so kept the 
river as wide as possible, and thearchitecture of 
the bridge, whichis singularly good, complete. 
But we must take it as it is. What, therefore, 
we would suggest first, is that the awkward 
and solid parapet between the piers should be 
made to give place to an open iron railing, 
with a moderately broad elbow rail, so that 
the water of the river may be constantly in 
the view of those who pass along the pave- 
ment. As matters are now, no one can see 
the water without actually leaning over the 
parapet to look for it, and the way is thus re- 
duced to an ordinary street dulness. Next, 
is not the pavement itself too broad for the 
traffic? lt is a singular fact, hitherto un- 
noticed, that if you look at this traflic it will 
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be found that it is but a rare chance that two 
people are found accidentally side by side and 
in a line with each other, so that as far as the 
mere traffic and crowd is concerned the pave- 
ment would be of sufficient width if but five 
feet wide, but say ten feet wide. Be it re- 
collected that the whole of the picturesquenes 
about which there is so much talk in old towns 
is in the main due to the narrowness of the 
streets, and ways, and foot-pavements, and to 
the consequent thick grouping of the traffic 
through them. But we do not live in old or 
artistic days ; the picturesque is confined to 
paper and art lecturings, 

It was anticipated that a large omnibus, cab, 
and cart traffic would immediately commence 
on the opening of this new thoroughfare, but 
nothing of the kind seems to have taken place, 
probably for the simple reason that you must 
go out of your way for the mere purpose of 
driving down the Embankment roadway, and 
it would seem a pity that the whole of the 
Kmbankment roadway was not confined to 
foot passengers, and the quiet of the silent 
highway preserved. This would do away 
with the awkward and dismal wide road, and 
give the ground for trees and planting. What 
beauty there can be in a mere wide road like 
Portland-place, to give but one instance, 
void of traffic either of foot passengers or 
vehicles it would be difficult to tell. In the 
Thames Embankment it is seen in all its 
unsightly nakedness, and bareness, and use- 
lessness. 

Before we go further it is necessary to notice 
what has been done to the opposite side of this 
roadway. Walls bare enough, and some ten 
feet or more high, have been, as all know, 
built nearly from one end to the other, for the 
purpose of hiding and enclosing the gardens of 
the houses in Whitehall Gardens and of the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s mansion, and others. 
Would it not be an improvement, now that 
no part of the ground is to be built upon, to 
substitute open iron railings like those in the 
Whitehall front of the Duke’s mansion. 
Low, thick-leaved shrubs and ivy in the 
gardens would secure all the privacy that the 
ugly wallnow does. Let us hope that the Tem- 
plars will not wall in their gardens, but content 
themselves with what we have here suggested, 
or better still, if, liberally inclined, they leave 
their gardens open to the general way-faring 
public with the rest of the ground, 

It should here be observed that the widest 
part ofthe Embankment, opposite the Adelphi- 
terrace, is four hundred feet wide, and that the 
average width from Somerset House to Black- 
friars Bridge is some two hundred feet, so that 
there is ample space for a noble avenue of 
large trees and flower beds, or at least grass 
beds, from one end of the Embankment to the 
other ; indeed, it would form, if not taken up in 
wide and utterly useless roadways, a small 
though narrow park, and nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with it for the mere sake 
of wharfage purposes, or the fancies of occupiers 
of private property. : 

Thus it wiil be seen that the whole of this 
piece of reclaimed ground from Westminster- 
bridge to Blackfriars, more than a mile in 
length and at least on an average two hundred 
feet wide, may be made into a pleasant garden, 
if not taken up by roadways and omnibus 
and van traffic, with a wide footway, though 
we would suggest not too wide, on the side of 
the river, and another footway next to the 
Whitehall mansions, the Adelphi-terrace, 
Somerset House, and the Temple Gardens, 
and—this would be our special suggestion—a 
noble avenue or double row of large trees on 
either side, from one end of the Embankment 
to the other ; the spaces on either side between 
the footways and the row or rows of trees being 
planted with flowers, if possible, or grass. If 
of flowers, we night suggest that they be left 
to a little natural growth, and not treated in 
the way the unhappy flowers in Palace-yard are 
treated, and which it must. cost the country 
some ten or more pounds per week to trim into 
artificial smartness. Flowers grow best and 
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look best if left to nature and themselves. 
The unsightly Underground Railway-station, 
and cheap wooden piers, must of course re- 
main, and the foolish Temple Garden arch- 
way, and the huge blocks of granite without 
any purpose or meaning, must all be left to 
fate and advertising posters, but it is to be 
hoped that some care will be taken of the 
beautiful little water gate, by Inigo Jones, now 
half buried at the bottom of Buckingham- 
street. Why not rebuild it on the edge of the 
Embankment, witha broad flightof steps down 
to the river by way of contrast to our improved 
modern way of work? Through this archway 
you can go, but through the Temple archway 
before noted you cannot, for it seems to have 
been built only to.be blocked up again. It is 
a beautiful bit of Renaissancearchitecture, and 
should be carefully looked to and taken down, 
and reconstructed stone by stone. Looking at 
this specimen of architecture done in days 
before there was or could be any architectural 
societies or classes for educating architects, it 
will hardly be said that we are improving 
in architecture. Contrast the Embankment 
architecture with it, 

Let us note, by the way, another artistic 
matter not a little remarkable, all things con- 
sidered, though it be but a small one. In the 
old Royal Academy days it would seem that 
the race of sculptors were somewhat different 
to what they are now, for when Sir William 
Chambers, the architect of Somerset House, 
wanted some good heads cut on key-stones, he 
did not get the work done by some raw 
apprentice, through the medium of a master 
contractor, but actually—it seems hardly 
believeable—applied at the door of the Royal 
Academy itself, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished member—indeed, the original 
founder—and employed a sculptor of that 
body, Augustino Carlini, to do this humble 
work for him. All the heads on the key-stones 
over the doorways and windows of Somerset 
House are by this clever and able sculptor, 
Augustino Carlini ; and a specially good and 
characteristic one may now be seen on the key- 
stone of the large semi-circular arch or water- 
gate next the river. This fine head could 
hardly, without a good deal of trouble and 
dirty walking in river mud, be seen before the 
opening of the Embankment; but now it 
may be easily looked at, and will be found to 
be a noble bit of workmanship and artistic 
skill. With all our schools and improved 
methods we had not the man among us who 
could “design” and cut on an ordinary key-stone 
of a common arch a characteristic head, so that 
_ there was nothing for it but to borrow or steal 
one ; and Carlini left behind him what has 
been deemed worth the taking, for this very 
head has been copied, as far as it was possi- 
ble to do it, by the Thames Embank- 
ment architectural draughtsman, whoever 
he may have been at the moment, on the 
key-stone of the before mentioned Temple 
archway. It seems to me that great credit is 
due to the draughtsman who suggested this bit 
of borrowing from Somerset House. What 
would happen if a Royal Academician of our 
day were to be asked to carve a head on a key- 
stone, or other architectural member, it would 
be not a little dangerous to try to guess, Has 
the Academy improved since the days of 
Carlini? This particular head ismagnificently 
cut, and worth a journey down the dull, stupid 
Embankment to look at. 

We have thus endeavoured to hint at one 
or two things which, among many others, 
would help to make this “ water-way” 
better and pleasanter than it is at all likely to 
be as things now promise. To do full justice 
to it would take up more space than we can 
ask for ; buteven this little may, it is hoped, 
help to show what may be done, and that with- 
out entailing any further expense than the 
simple conversion of the ground from a dull, 
wide, cheerless, unoccupied road into a garden, 
as far at least as in the present state of art 
seems possible, 

0. B. A. 


FRENCH SUBURBAN VILLAS* 


HE subject which I have chosen for my paper 
i this evening has been suggested by a very fine 
work entitled ‘Architecture Privée sous Napo- 
leon ILL,” by Mons. César Daly, the eminent 
French architect. No branch of the architect’s 
profession excites more interest amongst the 
public at large than the planning and de- 
esigning of residences, For one person who 
would watch with interest the progress of a great 
public building, fifty would study the arrange- 
ments of a new house, and criticise minutely all its 
details. Everybody has a word to say here, The 
patron complains, after sternly limiting the cost, 
if he does not get everything in the way of ac- 
commodation which he has set his heart on; the 
lady upbraids if her beau-ideal in the number of 
pantries and closets is not provided ; and even the 
servants take your name in vain for every smoky 
chimney and defective drain; while for some of 
these matters the architect is as innocent as a 
babe unborn. 
seriously behoves allarchitects who wish to achieve 
success in this department of our art to welcome 
every hint which may be derived from any source, 
and amongst others from a study of the houses of 
our continental friends. 

The French houses of which I treat this even- 
ing are situated in the suburbs of Paris, and are 
the works of various architects. [am quiteaware 
that the conditions which govern the designs of 
residences in France are different in many re- 
spects from what they are in England; but mak- 
ing all due allowance for differences of climate and 
habit, I think there will still be much remaining 
that we may learn. In other branches of science 
and art we have been enriched toa very large extent 
by French example. There is scarcely anywhere a 
gentleman’s house in this country which -does not 
contain some article of furniture or objet dart 
manufactured by or after a French designer, and 
in matters of fashion France rules the world ; but, 
strange to say, it has but slightly influenced 
English architecture. The bitter enmity which 
prevailed between the countries in former 
times no doubt explains the circumstance, as 
there was no disposition to receive anything favour- 
ably which emsuated from a foe that we hated. 
That one great architect, Sir Christopher Wren, 
notwithstandinz, derived his knowledge of the 
classical style from France is, I believe, a well- 
ascertained fact. In the present day we are 
happily on more cordial terms with our Gallic 
neighbours, and the Franch influence is beginning 
to befelt. We see it in our revived Gothic style, 
in the use of the French mansard roofs, in the re- 
vival of the Renaissance in such buildings, as the 
Foreign Office, and even in Liverpool in our new 
Exchange Buildings. 

** Peace hath her victories as well as war,” and 
it is matter of congratulation that our settled re. 
lations with the continent enable us to roam like 
bees over the fields of art, returning heavy laden 
to our industrial hive with treasure more glorious 
by far than any trophies of war. 

Mons César Daly, in the work before us, di- 
vides his suburban villas into three classes—Pre- 
miére, Deuxiéme and Troisiéme. 

The first example to which I wish to draw your 
attention is of the premiere classe, and issituated 
atSt. Maur. The architect was M. Manguin. The 
first illustration gives a general view of the house 
and grounds, very beautifully delineated. The 
land is cleverly laid out and turned to the best 
account. At the left hand corner in front is the 
mansion, with its stables and outbuildings next 
to the road, and flanking a large courtyard or 
cour dentrée. From this court, by a broad flight 
of steps, you can descend into the pleasure grounds, 
The portion of the ground on the right of the 
house is devoted to the green and hot-houses, 
which are ranged along the enclosure wall, having 
in front of them raised beds for flowers arranged 
symmetrically in the Italian manner. A broad 
walk stretches from the foot of the steps before 
mentioned, and is terminatedby a fountain. In 
the formation of the walks straight lines have 
been avoided as much as possible, which is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the division of the kitchen 
garden, this being formed with a curve so as to 
work in with therest. There is a good hint here 
for our English gardeners and architects, under 
whose hands thekitchen gardenis generally an ugly 
square plot, with high brick walls, which mar the 
general effect of the laying out. If asymmetrical 
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division of the garden into borders is necessary, it 
could be as well accomplished within a circle as a 
square, and in that shape would be much easier 
dealt with. In the illustration before us there is 
a stream of water flowing round the upper end of 
the grounds, with a smaller branch which inter- 
sects the land and makes the upper portion into 
anisland. This is spanned by two ornamental 
bridges. In the centre of the island is a small 
chalet or summer-house, Where the walk around 
the island comes down to the water a balustrade 
is introduced, in order that views may be obtained 
up and down the stream. The arrangement of 
the house with the stables between it and the road 
is open to objection, as there is no separate access ; 
although by this means the opportunity is given 
for a fine architectural effect—the courtyard, with 
its buildings, preparing the eye for the more im- 
portant structure in front. The house has rather 
a prison-like appearance from the road, being so 
completely shut in that only the upper portion 
can be seen. 

The plan of the villa consists of an oblong 
block, with attached wings projecting slightly from 
the main body of the building. The arrangement 
of the apartments is simple and convenient. From 
the courtyard you enter into a spacious vestibule, 
which,continued on, forms a corridor right through 
to the garden entrance on the other side, On the 
right of this corridor are the grand and petit 
salons, communicating by folding doors, beyond 
which is the billiard-room, entered either from 
the large or small drawing-room. ‘The conser- 
vatory or serre is erected at the side of the billiard- 
room, with which it communicates. It is a semi- 
oval in plan, and has a fountain placed in the 
centre of the curved side opposite to the billiard- 
room door. On each side of this door windows are 
placed to afford a view of the conservatory. Open- 
ing out of the grand salon, on the angle of the 
building, is a small boudoir contained within an 
octagon turret. The two salons are lit by pairs 
of large windows. The fireplace in the petit 
salon is placed under the windows. On the left 
of the vestibule is the grand staircase, and imme- 
diately behind the escalier de service, the re- 
mainder of the block being taken up by the salle 
& manger or dining-room, with an office at the 
angle. The garden entrance is made the most 
important of the two, with a spacious flight of 
steps leading down to the grounds, which are on a 
lower level than the court. Between the grand 
staircase and the salle 4 manger runs a corridor 
leading to the kitchen, which, with the larder and 
scullery, occupy the left wing of the house. There 
are two doors opening into the dining-room out 
of this corridor, so that the waiting can be ac- 
complished with great ease. From the position ot 
the sideboard recess it would appear that the 
table was intended to be placed with the head 
next to the window. This is contrary to what is 
the general practice, where the length of the table 
usually goes with the length of the room; but 
here I think the architect is right, for first the 
light from the window is equally shared by all 
the guests at table, and ample room is left for the 
attendants. The proper position of the dining- 
room window is a point often overlooked, and I 
think you will agree with me as to the annoyance 
which we have all experienced when we have been 
sitting at a dinner table and have had to converse 
with a friend whose countenance wecould not see, 
and whose whole appearance was like a portrait cut 
out of black paper, and unfortunately not always 
one of the best figures in the world. 

The treads of the grand stairs are all curved, 
which not only gives additional ease in the 
ascent, but a beautiful play of lines. To the left 
of the kitchen is the house-yard with some out- 
houses, one of them being the lampisterie. 

The stables, providing accommodation for five 
horses, are well-arranged. Opposite the stable 
door a loose box has been very well ccntrived, 
conveniently accessible to the yard without pas- 
sing in front of the stalls. Above the stable there 
are apartments for the grooms, 

The building on the right of the cour d’entree 
is occupied by the apartments of the concierge 
and a large play.room and school-room for les 


enfants, The idea of these rooms quite 
apart from the house is a very excellent 
one, Here the children, quiet and undis- 


turbed by anything which occurs in the house, 
are more easily induced to give their whole at- 
tention to their studies, and in the play-room can 
shout or romp to their heart’s content, or sallying 
from thence range in freedom over the beautiful 
grounds, 

Ascending the grand staircase we arrive at the 
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premier etage or first floor, in the centre of which 
is a spacious ante-chamber or landing. The two 
largest apartments are the chamber of the master 
and for guests, the small rooms in the angle tur- 
rets being dressing-rooms. The room between is 
the lady’s boudoir, having a fireplace beneath the 
window, so that madame can sit before the fire or 
stove and have a beautiful view over the gardens. 
At the opposite end is a recess for the bed, to the 
left of which are double doors into the room, so 
as to keep it free from draught and private. <A 
transverse corridor crosses the house from right to 
left, leading to the wings, and opening from that 
is the library, well placed for a studious man who, 
after burning the midnight oil far into the small 
hours, is not far off from 
That heaven on earth to the weary head. 

The larger bedrooms in the wings are the children’s 
rooms, 

In the floor above two large rooms are obtained 
for guests, and two smaller ones for servants, 
with dressing closets, and a large room for storing 
linen. 

In the design of the exterior the chief pains 
have been bestowed upon the garden front. The 
atyle is quite eclectic in character, but thoroughly 
French. The architect has not shown the least 
anxiety to keep his work in strict aecordance with 
any given style. Valuable hints have been de- 
rived from both the Classic and the Gothic, but 
he is nowhere a slave to either. I do not think 
the general grouping is particularly happy. The 
enormous roof somewhat oppresses the facade, and 
the turrets being so very nearly detached, and in 
design varying considerably from the rest, have a 
discordant effect, and are to the house like luke. 
warm friends, ‘‘neither off nor on.” The de- 
tached chimney-stalks have a very weak effect, 
jutting up as they do from the cornice and not in- 
dicated in any way below. Amongst the many 
hints derived from the Gothic, it is strange the 
architect did not think of expressing them more 
distinctly. These drawbacks apart, there is very 
considerable merit in the design, and now for 
what is excellent about it. It will be seen that 
the wings have buttresses at the angles, starting 
under the string course, and carried down with 
one set-off only to the ground. I can see no rea- 
son whatever why our Gothic friends should 
monopolise this useful feature. In this case it 
gives stability to the corner of the wing, and also 
widens out the side of the building to receive the 
conservatory, to which italso givesa finish. Look. 
ing generally over the front, it will be seen that 
while the pediments over the centre and turret 
windows, the main cornice and round-arched win- 
dows are Italian in style, the coupled windows, 
the dormers in the centre of front, and the splays 
above the strings, and many of the mouldings, are 
perfectly Gothic in feeling. On the whole, I sub- 
mit that the fusion has not been unsuccessful, 
Our French brethren display more courage than 
we in the architectural struggleafter beauty. Why 
isthis? It is certainly not because they do not 
understand the styles in their purity, for no nation 
in Europe has produced finer examples of repre- 
sentative buildings in all the known types of the 
art. It is not that they are careless about har- 
mony in such matters, and do not care how 
heterogeneous the elements are which they heap 
together, providing only they create an effect ; for 
all the details of their buildings show the most 
careful and scrupulous study, which will stand the 
test of minute examination. I suspect that there 
is a deeper and better cause than either of the 
above. I believe that their art education has been 
carried to such a high pitch that they have be- 
come thoroughly grounded in the principles of 
beauty, and having reached a higher level in the 
art they breathe more freely the liberal air. They 
refuse any longer to be tyrannised over by any 
style, and their art for them 

Has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form. 
(Lo be concluded next week.) 
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CEMENTS. 

T the last meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society Mr. Boult stated that at the 
time the several cements were tested at Seacombe, 
as reported by him to the society on the 12th 
January last, Messrs. Haigh and Co. had obtained 
from the Liverpool Cement Company a cask of 
cement then lying in bulk in the works. This 
they had tested themselves with the following re 
sults, in comparison with the cement of Messrs. 
J. B. White Brothers, as reported to him in a note 

dated 23rd inst, :— 


room. 
lighted paper to the edge of a room door when it 
is closed, or partially so, it will be found, by the 
direction given to the flame, that there is con- 


The test specimens were made up on January 


18th, and they were tested 22nd February; they 
consisted of four specimens of each kind of cement, 
two of which, A and B, were half sand and half 
cement, the specimens A being air-dried and B wet ; 
the others, C and D, were of neat cement, the first 
air-dried, the second wet. 
cast as in the Government tests. 


The specimens were 


1a J.B. White Brothers............torn with 538lb. 
2a Liverpool Cement Co, .....,... a 568 ,, 
Isp J. B. White Brethers ........ » 448 ,, 
28 Liverpool Cement Co, ......... is 818 ,, 
lc J. B. White Brothers ......... FOSS. 
2u Liverpool Cement Co. ......... #3 LOS 
1p J. B. White Brothers ..,...... 518 ,, 
2p Liverpool Cement Co. ...... 828 ,, 


Mr. Boult was of opinion that it was impossible 


to place confidence in any cement without test- 
ing every barrel. 


pa eS En 
THE KITCHEN RANGE. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 


N the concluding paragraph of our previous 
article we referred to the unpleasant smells 


that too often arise from the kitchen during the 
process of cooking, and proposed to trace the 
origin of that inconvenience, and, if possible, to 


point out a remedy. 
The cause, then, of thisannoyance is an absence 


of any proper regulation of the currents of air 
through the kitchen, or, in other words, defec- 
tive ventilation. 
already stated, to some extent intended as a 


The chimney being, as we have 


means of ventilation, if it do not carry off all 


the fumes arising from the combustion of fuel, as 


well as, in the case of a kitchen range, all the 


vapours consequent upon cooking, there must be 
something wrong in its arrangement or form. 


Let us for a moment trace the air currents of a 
By an old experiment of applying a 


stantly an inward current of air at the lower 
part of the door, and an outward current at the 
top. This arises from the fact that, heated air 
being lighter than cold air, it rises to the top of 
the room, and, escaping through the vavity be- 
tween the upper part of the door aud the door 
frame, its place is supplied by a current of cooler 
air, which being heavier, enters from below. This 
lower current will be found to be much more 
powerful when there is a fire in the room, as 
then, besides supplying the air necessary to 
replace the escaping heated atmosphere, a con- 
siderable additional quantity is required to sup- 
port the combustion of fuel in the grate, and the 
air thus supplied escapes up the chimney ; where- 
as when there is no fire there is a downward 
current in the chimney itself, which assists in 
supplying fresh air to the room. Bearing this 
principle of ventilation in mind, let us now trace 
the course of those vapours, or smells, which at 
times escape from the kitchen into the other 
apartments whilst cooking is going on. In the 
first place were the ventilation of the kitchen 
perfect, all these fumes would escape up the 
chimney; but, in the absence of proper arrange- 
ments for this purpose, a portion of them escape 
into the kitchen, in the first place, and, rising 
with the heated vapours of the apartment, ascend 
until they fill the entire space between the ceiling 
and the top of the doors; and it will be found 
by practical test that whilst the lower part of 
the room is almost free from smell, the upper 
stratum of air is strongly impregnated with the 
odours arising from cooking. If the top of the 
door leading into the outer air be above that of 
the inner door, a certain portion of these will 
escape into the atmosphere; but, as both doors 
are usually of the same height, they will by pre- 
ference escape over the inner door, and so get 
into the other part of the house. This arises 
from the fact that the house itself acts as a huge 
chimney to the lower apartments, and the outer 
current of air is consequently stronger in the 
direction of the house than towardsthe atmosphere, 
The fumes, therefore, which are unable to ascend 
the chimney will escape into the house, and be 
carried by the ascending atmosphere into the pas- 
sages and rooms on the lower floors above. It 
may, however, not unreasonably be asked why 
under these conditions the smell is not strongest 
in the top storey rather than on the floor imme- 
diately above the kitchen? A moment’s reflec- 
tion will explain this. If the heated air thus 
impregnated retained its initial temperature, we 


should undoubtedly find it most conspicuous on 
the topmost floor; but meeting, as it rises, with 
cooler currents, it not only becomes condensed, — 
and so freed to a certain extent from its impuri- 
ties, but by the admixture of a larger quantity of 
air the impurities become diluted; and, ulti- 
mately, as the air rises, all sense of their exist-_ 
ence becomes lost. 

There can be no doubt that the inconvenience 
to which we are referring exists to a much greater 
extent where the American kitcheners are em- 
ployed than with an open range, in consequence 
of the draughts of combustion being conveyed 
up close flues ; whilst a small register only tur- 
nishes the means of escape for the other vapours, 
and through which the draught is not sufficiently 
strong to carry them off. For this reason close- 
topped ranges are more likely to be offensive 
than those with open fires; but for convenience 
of cooking, the former are certainly more advan- 
tageous, in consequence of the whole top of the 
range being a hot-plate. A combination of the 
close and open range, such as is now being fitted 
to the Grosvenor Mansions, in Westminster, and 
which are manufactured by Messrs. Herring and 
Son, of Chertsey, whilst they possess, to some 
extent, the convenience of the hot-plate, do not 
obstruet the proper current of draught up the 
chimney, and are, therefore, not to the same 
extent liable to the defects of which we have 
been speaking. 

In making these remarks we desire especially 
to avoid giving any opinion decidedly adverse +o 
close ranges. We have known them to act ad- 
mirably, and to be free from the causes of com- 
plaint to which we are referring. From what we 
have already said it will be understood that the 
smell] of cooking in a house arises, not generally 
in consequence of a defective stove, but from a 
faulty chimney, or the bad setting of a stove. 

It would be impossible to lay down any golden 
rule for the avoidance of the inconvenience, as 
each case must depend upon local circumstances. 
Every builder or professed chimney doctor will 
have his own remedy, consisting, probably, of 
some patent in which he is personally interested ; 
but whilst all may be good under certain circum- 
stances, each one will probably be found to fail 
in uine cases out of ten. The only scientific 
way of getting over the difficulty is either to in- 
crease the draught of the chimney through the 
orice up which the fumes of cooking should 
ascend ; or else to draw those fumes off from the 
upper stratum of air in the kitchen, as near the 
ceiling as may be convenient, either by means of 
a ventilator in the chimney, or by one communi- 
cating with the outer air from some part in the 
wall, as high as possible above the top of the 
kitchen door. 

A simple yet effectual way of accomplishing the 
former object is by contracting the orifice of the 
register where necessary, and decreasing the open 
space round the front of the range, thus inducing 
« stronger current from the kitchen up the flue. 
This is quite practicable with a kitchen range, 
although it could not be applied a3 a remedy for 
any evils attendant on the fireplace of a sitting or 
sleeping apartment, because one of the conse- 
quences would necessarily be the shutting out of 
a portion of the heat of the fire from the room. 
This, in the case of a kitchen, would be no im- 
mediate drawback, as the fire would still be 
equally available for culinary purposes; but, 
under circumstances where the fire is merely re- 
quired to heat an apartment, any contraction of 
the chimney-piece front would tend immediately 
to detract from the very benefits the fire was de- 
signed to contribute. Taking off the heated 
stratum of air from the upper surface of the 
room in the manner above suggested is but a 
modification of Dr. Arnott’s system of ventila- 
tion, which is too well known to require any dis- 
sertation here.—F, C. DANvERs, in the food 
Journal. 

__H__—— 


BUILDING NEWS SKETCH BOOK. 
XXXVIII.— ANCIENT CROSS. 


FORWARD you per book post an etching of 
i a very ancient crossin Llantwit Major Church, 
Glamorganshire, for the Burnpina News Sketch 
Book. The cross is 6ft. high, and the diameter of 
the top 2ft. 6in. The carved ornaments on it 
speak for themselves, being of the same description 
as the beautiful twisted knots to be found on the 
Irish monuments of the same date (800 to 1100), 
I do not think any drawing of this most interest- 
ing stone has as yet been published, and certainly 
no photos have been taken, J, Romrity ALLEN. 
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Hurniture & Decoration, 


—+— 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN HOUSE 
PAINTING AND DECORATION. 
By AN Expertmycep WorkMAN. 


PREPARATORY PROCESSES, 
(Continued from page 101.) 


HE first coat of paint on walls should in 
almost all cases be mixed with white lead 

and linseed oilalone, in the proportion of about 
four pounas of lead to one pint of oil. The ex- 
ceptions to the above rule are rare, and con- 
sist of such works as are finished very 
smoothly and trowelled to a fine hard surface 
with Keene’s or other fine cement. In these 
cases the surface is hard, and of course non- 
absorbent, like glass, and if the ordinary oil 
paint is laid on it, it remains wpon the surface 
and does not sink into the body of the cement, 
as it does on common plaster work or Portland 
or Roman cement ; and unless great care is 
used the paint will skin over, and thus make 
a rough face, and one very liable to be scratched 
off with the slightest touch. Consequently, 
the first coat of paint on these hard cements 
should be mixed about half-and-half, that is 
in equal portions of linseed oil and turpen- 
tine, with about five pounds of lead toa pint 
of thinners, and in laying the paint on the 
work it should be rubbed as bare as _ possible. 
It will be found much better and safer to go 
to the extra trouble of giving the work one or 
two extra coats of paint than to lay on too 
much stuff at one time ; and two days at the 
least should alwaysS intervene between each 
coat, except in finishing with flatting or dead 
colour, which should be done on the next day, 
as we thereby get a key in the coat of oil 
paint which will bind the flat colour, which 
has very little binding power in itself. If too 
much paint is laid on the work scarcely ever 
gets hard, and cannot be rubbed down, but 
skins over the surface and of course keeps soft 
underneath. The second coat should be mixed 
with two-thirds oil to one of turpentine; third 
coat, two-thirds turpentine to one of oil. Thus 
we get a firm, hard, and tenacious body of paint, 
without any tendency to reeve, crinkle, soften, 
or peel. The ordinary plastered walls have 
a porosity and power of absorption quite 
different to the cement we have been describ- 
ing, and consequently the paint used for the 
first coat on such walls should be oil colour 
exclusively, and may be mixed in the follow- 
ing proportions, namely, one pint of linseed 
oil to four pounds of white lead, and stained 
with a little Indian red or Venetian red, 
We prefer the first or primary coat, either 
on walls or woodwork, stained red—in the 
first place because warm red tints cover better, 
and sooner bring the work to one uniform.tint 
than either cold or even umber tints; and 
secondly, because whatever tint of colour the 
work may afterwards be finished, the red in 
the first coat warms and mellows all the sub- 
sequent coats ; and here we may note the fact 
that, in painting, almost all colours are im- 
proved by a groundwork of red or reddish 
tone of colour. Blacks, blues, greens, and 
yellows are improved in tone treated in this 
manner. It will, of course, be understood 
that there must afterwards be a sufficient body 
of colour, either green or blue, to cover the red, 
and that the red must be in strength or depth 
of tone proportioned to the strength of the 
tints of the finishing colour. For instance, if 
we want arich black we should paint the 
ground with Indian red or chocolate colour; 
one coat of drop black would cover and suffice, 
and we should thus get a better black than if 
the ground colour had been lead colour, which 
is the general mode. But in painting a wali or 
door which had to be finished in light tints of 
party colours, we should only stain the first 
coat of priming of sufficient depth to answer 
the end in view, namely, to warm and mellow 


the successive coats of paint, for it is a fact 
that if we paint a groundwork of any strong 
colour, and afterwards paint the same over 
with four, five, or six coats of light tints of 
colour, that all these coats of paint will be 
influenced more or less by the first ground 
colour, and the finishing tint will partake, to 
some extent, of its tone. We find in practice 
that if common outside window sashes, which 
are being repainted, dirty and black as they 
aregenerally in our huge towns—if they are to 
be painted with two coats of white, that the 
second or finishing coat will cover better and 
be much whiter if the first coat is stained 
with red. The red seems to have a power of 
destroying or killing the black dirt which no 
other colour possesses. Now if these sashes 
are painted with two coats of white, the first 
of it, being without red,is of a dirty leaden 
hue, which affects the second coat. It will 
be said that the same effect may be gained 
in finishing the work in tints if we add 
red to the last coat. It is true that the colour 
may be modified in this manner, but not with- 
out sacrificing the purity of some tints; 
whereas in the former case we obtain the 
warmth and purity of tone as well. 

In giving the proportions of white lead to 
oilin the mixing of paints for various pur- 
poses, both here and in other parts of our 
subject, it must be thoroughly understood 
that, although they will be found to be 
strictly correct, being established by years of 
experience, the proportions named only refer 
to the best white lead and oil ; for, as we have 
before pointed out in our article on white 
leads, white lead is so much adulterated that 
it would not be possible to lay down any laws 
or proportions which would be applicable to 
all, and, in any case, some little latitude must 
be allowed, because even the best leads differ 
in solidity according to age, new lead not 
requiring so much oil in mixing it into paint 
as old lead does, its density being consider- 
ably less. When the colour is mixed, it 
should be properly strained through either 
finemuslinor finely-perforated metal strainers, 
These latter do not answer the purpose as well 
as they should, because they will, of course, 
allow all particles of grit to pass through the 
perforations which are not too large, also 
particles of lead. In straining the paint, we 
have two objects in view, namely, to 
thoroughly mix and amalgamate the lead and 
oil, and, secondly, to intercept all grit, skins, 
and foreign matter which may be in the 
colour; and we find in practice that this 
is best effected either by using two or three 
folds of fine muslin or a strainer made of 
the finest gauze wire. Much will, of course, 
depend on the fineness or coarseness of 
the lead or colours used. Much of the com- 
mon lead, and many of the common colours, 
are so coarsely ground, and have so much 
sand and other abominations mixed with 
them, to make them weigh heavy, that 
it is impossible to make smooth work with 
them, however carefully the paint is strained. 
But with good and well-ground pigments, 
carefully mixed and strained, there will be no 
difficulty in getting up smooth work. Great 
care should also be taken with brushes to see 
that they are perfectly clean and free from 
nitts, dirt, and grit. The keeping of brushes 
clean and in working order is one of the 
greatest difficulties the painter has to contend 
with ; men are careless, and don’t take the 
trouble to prevent the brushes getting foul. 
Many plans are tried with varying success. 
While brushes are being used daily on a job, 
they take no harm in being placed in water 
in a clean kettle or tub, and, with suflicient 
water to just cover the bristles, they will be 
in working order next morning. In using 
brushes, whether for paint or varnish, there 
are several conditions requisite to preserve 
them in good working order, the principal 
of which are, first, carein working, so that the 
brush shall work evenly, and with the ends 
of the hair uniform in length and square. 


This can only be accomplished by using the 


brush lightly, without much pressure. A 
common fault with many painters is to exert 
too much pressure on the sides of the brush 
when working, thus wearing it away on two 
sides and leaving it hollow in the middle, 
making it an impossibility to lay off the work 
without shewing the marks or streaks of the 
brush. In fact, a poor workman will give 
himself a large amount of extra trouble, 
or, rather, harder work than there is any 
necessity for, and not do the work half as 
easily or half as well as the good work- 
man. This fault is the cause of that streaki- 
ness we so often see in painted work. The 
second qualification for a good brush is clean- 
liness, which can only be obtained and kept 
by carefulness in working. A good workman 
will have his brushes clean in the handle, and 
free trom paint on the stock and on the 
bridleing, and will take care that the paint is 
well scraped from the roots of the hair before 
he puts it away when done done with it for 
a time; but the careless workman allows 
the paint to accumulate at the roots of his 
bristles, and on the stock and handle of the 
brush, where it dries, and when he is working 
with it the dry paint breaks up by the motion 
produced in working, and so gets on to his 
work, fills it with nitts, and, of course, makes 
bad and rough work. He is liable also, with 
a brush in this state, to get the lead on his 
hands and under his nails, thus bringing on 
colic, &c., &e.—for it may be set down as a 
rule that the workman who is careless and 
dirty in the use of his tools will be not over 
cleanly or careful of his person. On the other 
hand, a good and careful workman may use 
the paint brush a whole day without soiling 
his hands—which fact, in many cases, just 
makes the difference between health and 
disease amongst house-painters. The next, 
and, in fact, one of the principal requisites 
for preserving a brush in working order is 
the indispensable necessity of having some 
means of keeping them right when put 
away fora time. Ordinarily, this is done by 
simply placing the brushes in the brush-tub, 
with very little care or attention, and if they 
should not be required for use for any con- 
siderable time the bristles become bent and 
turned up at the points, and often twisted or 
warped in their whole length, and so become 
useless; or the tub may not have enough 
water in it to cover the roots of the hair, and 
the consequence is the paint on them becomes 
dry, and the brush becomes foul and _ nitty ; 
or there may be too much water in the tub, 
not only covering the bristles but the stock 
also; and the result is that the stock swells, 
the wrapping becomes rotten, and the brush 
bursts, and thus it is ruined. A good plan 
to adopt with brushes which are constantly in 
use is to have azine cistern made, of any 
convenient size, according to the number of 
brushes required to be kept in it. An oblong 
is the best form; its depth should be not 
less than 10in. The lid must be made 
of zinc, strengthened with strong bars of 
zinc, and perforated with oval and round 
holes just of sufficient size to allow one brush 
to be placed in each, so that it shall be held 
without falling through. The cistern may 
then always be kept full of water without 
danger of injuring the brushes. The lid should 
be so arranged that the brushes shall enter 
the water only so far as just to cover the 
bristles ; thus suspended they will not touch 
the bottom of the cistern, and so will escape 
injury. Brushes which are used for varnish- 
ing require to be treated in a different manner 
to the common paint brush, inasmuch as 
water is totally unsuited to keep them in, be- 
cause water causes the varnish remaining in 
the brush after being used to become fat—that 
is, thick and leathery—and turns it white, and 
it becomes nitty. Varnish brushes require 
considerably more care bestowed upon them 
than they get, as a rule; and the best varnish 
may be, and, in fact, often is, spoiled by using 
a foul or dirty brush. 

A writer in a recent number of the “ Scien- 
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tific American” recommends varnish brushes 
to be kept in slow-drying varnish when out 
of use. This plan may answer if the said 
brushes are being used day after day con- 
secutively, which is rarely the case except in 
toy-shops and japanner’s workshops; but its 
fallacy, as applied to the house-painters’ 
varnish brushes, will be evident at once if we 
consider that the varnish brushes have to be 
put away a week or a fortnight at a time, and 
sometimes much longer; and even the slowest 
of slow-drying varnishes will skin over and 
dry long before that time, and consequently 
the brushes get foul. If the brushes are to be 
kept in this manner we prefer that linseed 
oil should be used instead of slow-drying 
varnish. The brush should be cleared from 
the varnish as much as possible, either by 
rubbing out or scraping over a palette 
knife. The brush should then be placed in a 
tin can, with a zinc or wooden lid, of a similar 
construction to the one described above ; 
but we prefer them only of sufficient capacity 
to contain one or two brushes, being much 
easier kept clean and the oil removed. The 
oil should fill the tin, and the brush should 
be suspended so that the hairs do not touch 
the bottom. These various plans are generally 
adopted for convenience and to save time ; 
but we have invariably found in practice 


that decidedly the best plan to preserve a| 


varnish brush clean and free from nitts is to 
wash it out—that isif it isnot going to be 
used for a few days. 
be first rinsed out with turps, and then 
thoroughly washed out with soap and hot 
water. With a little care and attention 
every particle of varnish may be removed 
from the roots of the bristles, and the brush 
put away perfectly clean and ready for the 
next job, There is no other method known 
to us (after a large experience) whereby 


We recommend that it | 


varnish brushes can be kept free from nitts | 


and in first-rate working order. 
(To be continued.) 
———<~t—____ 


ART EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


HE following extract of a minute issued on 
August 6th gives the relative position in 
successful work of the Schools of Art in the king- 
dom. There are now above one hundred schools 
of art, exclusive of drawing classes, in various in- 
stitutions, which are taught by teachers holding 
lower certificates than those of Art Masters. 

The minute of 3rd January, 1868, offered prizes 
to the head Masters. of Schools of Artin which 
the general amount of work, as tested by exami- 
nations, considered with reference to the number 
of students under instruction, was most satisfac- 
tory. In accordance with the principles laid 
down by the minute of the 19th February, 1868, 
and having regard to the number or students 
taught in each school, the following prizes have 


been awarded by the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education ;— 
£ | £ 
J. 8. Rawle, Nottingham 50J. Carter, Hanley... ... 10 
Louisa Gann, Blooms- Walter Smih, Leeds 
REVS Gerrosenencsh e240). (South parade) i. ace 10 
W. H. Sounes, Sheffield 40)W. L. Casey, 8. Martin’s, 
J. Sparkes, Lambeth .,. 40| Long Acre... ... ... 10 
W. J. Muckley, Manches- J. N. Smith, Bristol .., 10 
TOL aed jae nese ues) vse O0/G,Lheaker, Burslem. .., 10 
C. D. Hodder, Edinbro’ J. Menzies, Aberdeen ,., 10 
(male) ... ... ... . 380)R. Cochrane, Norwich... 10 
E, R. Taylor, Lincoln ... 30)J. Bently, Birxenhead.., 10 
D. W. Raimbach, Bir- J. Anderson, Coventry... 10 
mingham .., ... ... 30)/Walter Smith, Wake- 
W. C. Way, Neweasitle- DOL Ree Niece ees ees eakO 
on-Tyne se see eee Ol. E. Goepel, Frome .,, 10 
John Parker, 8. Thomas’ J. P. Bacon, Newcastle- 
Charterhouse .. 20} under-Lyne mae teea! oak 
R. Greenlees, Glasgow... 20/D. Jones, Dudley... ... 10 
Walter Smith, Bradford 29|H. Woolner, Coalbrook- 
WH: Stoptord, talitaxmr2)) iidale sane eee ea) 
Edwin Lyne, Dublin ... 20/A. Macdonald, Oxford... 10 
G. Stewart, West London 20/8. Thomas, Sunderland 10 
H. Lees, Carlisle ....... 20/C. Swinstead, North 
Susan A. Asworth, Edin- WONGOM NE eae tae 10 
burgh (female) ... ... 20|J. 8. Dorning, Great 
J. P. Bacon, Stoke on- VATMOUsh yer caaup ses kO 
Trent ... ... ... 1. 20/8. F. Mills, Spitalfields «10 
J. ©. Thompson, War- W. Stewart, Paisley .., 10 
LOG LON ie 52 nety Meher) eneeeee 
———O—e 


We hear that Sir W. A. Fraser, Bart., M.A., 
F.A.S., late M.P. for Barnstaple, is a candidate for 


the vacant office of the Chairman of the Board of 
Works, 


ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AT 
LEICESTER. 


(Concluded from page 95.) 

N Thursday week upwards of sixty of the 
O members and friends of the society started 
ina special train for Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tam- 
worth, and Tutbury. At Ashby, the first halting 
place, the party visited the interesting and pic- 


turesque ruins of thecastle. Mr. Parker, although- 


it was his first sight of the ruins, explained the 
different buildings remaining, and after some obser- 
vations from Mr. Clarke, the party walked on to 
the old church, where Mr. Bloxam drew their at- 
tention toa very remarkable effigy in the north 
aisle. It isa monument of a person evidently of 
high rank, and there is not, he said, another 
like it in England. The figure wears the “8.8.” col- 
lar, and from other evidences the deceased had 
doubtless been on a pilgrimage. They next in- 
spected the monuments in the chancel erected to 
the memory of Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, 
and his Countess. Mr, Bloxam pointed out the 
barb or gorget covering the chin of the Countess, 
which denoted that she was a widow. It was 
more complete than any he had everseen. The 
Mayor’s converazione was held in the evening at 
the Town Museum. 


On Friday, a meeting of the members of the In- 


| stitute was held at an early hour, for the purpose 


of deciding some routine matter, and among other 
things of fixing the place of meetiag for next 
year. This meeting was private, but the place 
was not finally fixed. The Historical Section 
afterwards met, under the presidency of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide. Three papers were set down 
for discussion. 1. Paper by the Rev. Dr. Mavr- 
goliouth: “ Gleanings of Historic Anglo-Hebrew 
from the Annals of Ancient Mercia.” 2. Pro- 
fessor Lewis: ‘‘ Remarks on Coins recently found 
at Sutton, near Woodbridge.” 3, Mr. H. F. Holt: 
“The Parliament of Henry V. at Leicester in 
1414”” There was a fourth paper by Mr. Lee 
Warner, on Wycliffe (who was a Leicestershire 
worthy), and in the short discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr, Bloxam declared that all the portraits 
that had been published of Wycliffe were imagi- 
nary, and that a patchwork garment shown 
as his gown was of a later date ; moreover, that 
Wycliffe, who is always represented with a beard, 
was always clean shaven, The meeting then 
broke up, and at half-past two a large party pro- 
ceeded in carriages to Kirby Muxloe Castle. The 
edifice is built of brick, with sandstone facings, 
mullions, copings, &c. It is generally supposed 
that it was built about the year 1475, by Sir 
William, afterwards Lord, Hastings. It was for- 
merly encompassed by a moat, enclosing an oblong 
space of nearly two acres. A gateway, flanked 
by two semi-octagonal towers, conducted into the 
court-yards, and tradition reports that the castle 
was for some time a place of refuge for Jane 
Shore. On each side of the entrance passage were 
vaulted rooms, formerly used by the porters. 
Mr. Bloxam, in the absence of Mr. Clarke, 
¥.S.A., explained the character of the ruins, re- 
marking that it was forty years since he had 
visited the locality. One of the towers which now 
alone remains on the south-west side, was then 
examined. It contained three principal rooms, one 
over the other, each supplied with a fire-place and 
chimney. The lower one, perhaps, served as a 
hall or guard room for the servants, the one over 
it as the lord’s hall or principal living-room, and 
the uppermost as his ‘‘ solar” or sleeping-room. 
The party, at the invitation of Mr. J. Bennett, one 
of the Town Councillors of the borough, who has 
a residence at Kirby, visited his house, and after- 
wards returned to Leicester, where a soirée was 
heldin the evening at the Town Museum. 


On Saturday, a somewhat lengthened excursion 
wasmade. ‘The members left Leicester at nine 
a.m. for Groby Castle, Bradgate Park, Ulverscroft 
Priory, Woodhouse Chapel, Beaumanor, and 
Gracedieu, returning thence (from Coalville sta- 
tion) by railway train due at Leicester at 7.40 p-m. 
The whole of the journey out was performed by 
road, and the Rev. E. Hill, who undertook the 
conductorship of the excursion, planned the ar- 
rangements admirably. The journey altogether 
was over 30 miles through the most picturesque 
portion of the county of Leicester. The first 
halt was made at Groby Castle and Mound, where 
Mr. Bloxam made some pertinent remarks re- 
specting themound there situated. An old volume 
in the Temporary Museum at Leicester, bearing 
the title of ‘‘The Description of Leicestershire, 


containing manners of antiquitye, historye, 
armorye, and geniology. Py William Burton, 
Esq.” (1622), says of Groby :—‘‘ There was an 
ancient castle whose wals (as I finde in old record) 
were beaten down by commandment of King H. 2. 
There had been also a very faire and ancieut chap- 
pell, but all those goodly buildings are now ruin- 
ated and gone.” Mr. Bloxam said an old tradi- 
tion asserted that a subterranean passage once led 
from this mound to Ulverseroft Priory and 
Leicester Abbey. 

From Groby Castle the party proceeded to 
Bradgate Park. The ruins were inspected, and 
also the domestic chapel. Mr. Bloxam’ gave 
some interesting particulars respecting the ex: 
terior of the building, remarking that it was 
formerly a seat of the Lords Grey of Groby. 
It was built in the early part of the sixteenth 
century by Thomas, Lord Grey, second Marquis of 
Dorset, and was occupied by his descendants ag 
their chief seat until the beginning of the last 
century, when it was destroyed by fire. The ruins 
at present cousist of two towers, one square and 
the other an irregular polygon. On the north 
side was the great hall, the remains of which are 
now luxuriantly mantled with ivy. The founda- 
tions of the buildings are still visible, and at the 
south-east corner are the remains of an octagonal 
tower. The area near to the chapel was formerly 
the garden. The chapel was next visited, and the 
monument erected to Lord Henry Grey and his 
lady was.examined with great interest. Mr. 
Bloxam observed, in connection with this build- 
ing, that it undoubtedly formed part of the 
original chapel to the hall, but about twenty 
years ago it was used as a farm shed. The build- 
was now, however, taken care of. Great interest 
was attached to the locality, owing to its having 
been the birth-place of the celebrated and un- 
fortunate Lady Jane Grey, who spent here the 
earliest and happiest of her years. Mr, Reeves, 
the park-keeper, pointed out two oak trees sup- 
posed to have been planted by Lady Jane Grey 
and Lord Dudley ; also a mulberry tree supposed 
to have been planted by the former. 

The next place visited was Ulverscroft Priory. 
Here every facility was offered by the tenant, Mr. 
Thirlby, to view the ruins, A very interesting 
description of the old Priory was given by Mr. 
Bloxam. The Priory, it was stated, was founded 
in 1130 by Robert Bossu, Earl of Leicester, for 
Eremites of the Order of St. Augustine. It was 
refounded hy Henry VIII. in 1537, but was dis- 
solved in 1539. A very minute inspection was 
made of the church, tower, and priory house, and 
a curious tile, taken from the church, was also 
pointed out in Mr. Thirlby’s kitchen, represent- 
ing one of the signs of the Zodiac—the sun in 
Aries, 

Woodhouse Chapel was next examined. Mr. J. 
Gough Nicholls gave an explanation of one or 
two painted windows in the chapel. He stated 
that the original building was founded in 1338, 
and that it was rebuilt in the time of Henry VI., 
when the windows were filled in with the 
beautiful stained glass, mainly coats of arms, 
by Lord Henry Beaumont. The party then 
proceeded to Beaumanor, arriving about two 
o'clock. They were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herrick and Miss Herrick, and hospitably en- 
tertained. After an entire examination of the 
house and grounds, the party drove through 
Loughborough to Gracedieu. The chapel was 
inspected, also the ruins, which were fully de- 
scribed by Mr. J. Thompson. This ancient Priory _ 
was founded by Roiside Verdon, widow of Lord 
Verdon, in i240. Coalville was then made for, 
whence the excursionists left by special train for 
Leicester, which they reached shortly beforeeight 
o'clock. 


On Monday morning the Historical Sectionmet __ 
in the lecture room at the Town Museum. Mr. 
Carthew occupied the chair, and in the absence of 


the Rev. Assheton Pownall, the Rev. J. Spittal 
read a paper prepared by the former gentleman, 
on the recent find of Roman coin in Leicestershire. 
Two other papers were down for reading—one by 
the Rey. J. H. Hillon the Earls of Rutland, andan- 
other on a portion of the history of his parish by 
a Leicestershire rector, but neither the papers nor 


the authors being forthcoming, the limited audi- a 


ence present were conducted over the Museum 
by Mr. Weatherhead, the curator, who gave 
some interesting details im reference to the 
ancient coins to be found in that institution. 
A party of about thirty in number started by 
the 12.50 train for Melton Mowbray, where the 


beauties of the church were pointed out by My 


Wing. The church, dedicated to S, Mary, is 
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spacious lofty building, witha handsome tower, 
partly inthe Early English style. At the west 
end is a very peculiar entrance porch, with an 
elegant doorway, having two niches on each side 
and two ornamental windows. The church was 
built most probably in the year 1350, and was 
considerably improved in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth by the addition of the clerestory, the con- 
tinuous lights and moulding of which have a fine 
effect. The east window, which was given by the 
late Robert Day, of Wymondham, represents the 
parables of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, 
the Sower, the Pearl, the Pharisees, and the 
Publican, &e. The present restoration of the 
church is progressing most satisfactorily, The 
excursionists then went to Oakham by road, 
carriages and pairs having been provided for them. 
They visited the very handsome Gothic church of 
All Saints’, and the ancient castle, which is sup- 
posed to have been built soon after the Norman 
Conquest by Wakelin de Ferrars. After a plea- 
sant day the party returned to Leicester by the 
5.40 train, In the evening a conversazione was 
held in the temporary museum. There was but 
a spare attendance. 

The concluding meeting took place on Tuesday 
in the Town-hall, a hearty vote of thanks being 
tendered to the Mayor of Leicester, the Leicester- 
shire Architectural Society, the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, the Freemasons of the 
Provinces, and the Archzological Society for their 
reception of the Institution and the facilities 
placed at their disposal by the use of the Guild- 
hall, the Town Library, and the Lecture Room, 
and to all those who had hospitably entertained 
the members of the Institute. 

The temporary museum, the contents of which 
were admitably arranged by Mr. Tucker, deserves 
notice. Among them, the visitors’ attention was 
principally diverted to the silver repousse plate, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Nevinson; the knight’s armour, 
the thumb-ring found in the castle, &c., by Mr. 
Kelly ; a curious little Roman tripod, by Mr. 
North; the Corporation seal and the silver badge 
of the town waits (temp. Eliz.) ; a very large 
Saxon fibula, by Sir F. G. Fowke, Mr. Freen, and 
Mr. Knight, joint lords of the manor in which it 
was discovered ; the large collection of books upon 
local history, from the town library, and others 
lent by Mr. Thompson, Mr. Sarcen, &c.; the de- 
tail drawings of the very ancient Wyggeston Hos- 
pital, by Mr, Paget—which singular edifice, it is to 
be hoped, may be preserved intact, or otherwise 
at least saved from utter destruction by its careful 
transformation into some useful public building 
as has been well sketched by that admirable 
architect Mr. Goddard; the Saxon swords and 
other articles from Melton Mowbray, by Mr. Fetch, 
and which we are pleased to hear will be left be- 
hind in the town museum; the extensive series 
of portraits lent by the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. W. 
Perry Herrick, the Corporation, and Mrs. Cooke ; 
the extensive collection of Roman relics and the 
enamels shown by Mr. Goddard; the smaller 
silver mace formerly belonging to the town, but 
purchased by Mr. Nevinson when the outburst 
of anti-corporate temperin 1836 led the local poli- 
tical reformers to dispose of plate, pictures, official 
robes, and gilded baubles, and which, after now 
thirty-four years of separation, has reposed once 
more beside the grand mace which to-day is again 
the symbol of power for the chief magistrate, hav- 
ing been repurchased by subscription some two 
or three years ago. The most remarkable of Me- 
dizval articles is the embroidered vestment of 
English work not later than .p. 1300, lent by 
the fathers of the Dominican convent in Leices- 
ter. The charters from the town chest were re- 
markable, and include one by King John, in 
A.D, 1199, 

cel 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Keyt Arcumonocica, Sociery.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held at Sittingbourne 
on the 38rd inst. The business meeting of the 
society was held in the Literary Institute ; Earl 
Amherst, the president, in the chair. Amongst 
those present were the Rev. J. B. Moore, Sir 
Walter Stirling, Lord Fitzwalter, Sir John Croft, 
Major General Jenkyns, General M‘Queen, Revs. 
J. Pearman, W. A. Scott Robertson, F’, E. Tuke, 
J. 8. Hoare, Mr. Godfrey Faussett (hon, see.), Dr, 
Farr, Dr. Grayling, Dr. 'T. B. Smith, Mr. Hallett, 
Mr. G. W. Norman, Mr. G. Lambert, F'.S.A., Mr, 
J. Allen, Mr, Sampson Seaton, &c. Earl Amherst, in 
moving the adoption of the annual report, said that 
its tone was highly satisfactory, and the society was 


in a flourishing condition, 
of money in hand, but it would be considerably 
larger if all the members would pay their sub- 
The report was 
adopted, several new members were elected, and 
a vote of thanks to the noble president concluded 
The members then paid a visit 
to Sittingbourne Church, under the guidance of 
the Rev. W. A. Scott Robertson, who gave a 
history of the sacred edifice, which is dedicated to 
It is a handsome structure, consist- 
ing of nave, two chancels, and two side aisles, with 
a tower at the west end. It was burnt down, with 
the exception of the bare walls, in 1762, by acci- 


scriptions more punctually. 


the proceedings. 


St. Michael. 


dent, and at that time most of the ancient monu- 
ments were destroyed. 


pavement complete. One peculiarity of the 


edifice is that the south chancel belongs to the 
Chilton estate, and the north transept to the 


Bayford estate. The members then proceeded to 


inspect numerous old churches and remains of 
Bayford Castle, of 


fortifications in the district. 
which only a ditch and an artificial mound are now 


to be seen, was built by Alfred the Great about 


the year 893 to serve as a check to the incursions 
of the Danes, who had made a raid under Hasting, 
a powerful chief, on the neighbouring country, 
and who were entrenched at Kemsley Downe, near 
Milton. The entrenchments are of an oval shape, 
and were originally 70 or 80 yards in circum- 
ference, with a moat about 20ft. wide, part of 
which is now filled up. Tong Castle was next 
visited, about the name of which there is a curious 
legend. Vortigern, one of the kings of Britain, 
being highly pleased with the conduct of a well- 
known Saxon chief, Hengist, in a battle with the 
the Picts at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, was de- 
sirous of rewarding him for his bravery, and at 
his request granted him as much land as an ox- 
hide would encompass. The tradition as to the 
founding of Carthage by Queen Dido was re- 
enacted, and Hengist cut the hide into small 
thongs, and enclosed within them a sufficient plot 
of ground to build a castle, which he accordingly 


erected, and named J'lwang ceastre, or Thong 


Castle, whence the parish afterwards took its name, 
‘Tong Church is remarkable for the conglomeration 
which it presents of various styles of architecture. 
On the south side of the edifice the nave is divided 
from a side aisle by circular arches, one of the 
pillars, and one only, being a handsome Norman 
column with claw-like ornaments at its base. The 
north side is spanned by several pointed arches. 
There are evidences of Early English architecture, 
but the square tower is Norman, Murston Church 
was built in the reign of Henry II., at the time 
when the Harly English style was taking the place 
of Norman architecture. It is dedicated to All 
Saints, and in the western wall there is a very 
Early English flat-head trefoil window. On the 
rood sereen is a monumental brass in perfect  pre- 
servation, bearing the date of 1488, and the name 
of John Kverist, who was the lord of the manor 
at that time. ‘here is also an ancient piscina and 
some few carved corbels of antique patterns. Near 
this church some years ago a great deal of Roman 
pottery was discovered, In an adjacent farmyard 
stands an old barn which was once the rectory of 
the parish. A curious inscription on the tithe 
barn near the preseut rectory was examined with 
much curiosity. It is as follows :—“Si natura 
negat facit indignatio versum. The barne which 
stood where this now stands was burnt down by 
the rebels’ hands in December, 1659. The barne 
which stands where tother stood By Richard ‘l'ray 
is now made good in July, 1662. All things you 
burne or overturne but build up nought ; pray 
tell is this the fire of zeale or hell? Yet you do 
all by the Spirit’s call as you pretend, but pray 
what spirit ist (is it) a bad on (one) I dare say.” 
The party returned shortly before five o’clockand 
dined at the Corn Exchange, Earl Amherst in the 
chair. 

Surrey ARCHAOLOGICAL Socrety.—The annual 
excursion of the Surrey Archeological Society 
took place on Thursday week. Meeting at Red- 
hill Junction, the party first proceeded in vehicles 
to Nuttield Church, under the guidance of Mr. E. 
V. Austin, the hon. secretary of the society. 
The church, which contains nothing earlier than 
thirteenth century work, was described by Mr. 
Heales, F.S.A. The chancel has lately been re- 
stored, The company next proceeded to Bletch- 
ingley church, where an elaborate paper was read 
by Mr. G. W. G. Leveson-Gower, F.S8.A., who mi- 
nutely traced the history of the church, and at 


They had a large sum 


In rebuilding the church 
many of the gravestones were removed from the 
graves over which they lay to other parts of the 
church, and some even were used to make the 


the close of his paper congratulated those present 
on meeting in a church where restoration had 
been carried out so satisfactorily. The work of 
restoration was entrusted to Mr. Pearson, who is 
now architect to the fabric of Lincoln Cathedral. 
On leaving Bletchingley, the excursionists pro- 
ceeded to the “Cardinal's Cup,’ on White Hill, 
near Caterham. Mr. J. W. Flower, F.G.S., here 
read an interesting paper, in which he said that 
the “Cardinal’s Cap”? was an ancient British 
fort. Returning towards Bletchingley, the party 
visited the grounds of Arthur's Seat, the resi« 
dence of Mr. W. Long, and after partaking of re- 
freshments, proceeded to visit a half-timbered 
house in Brewer street, Bletchingley. It is now 
used as a furm house, but is supposed to have for- 
merly served as the gatehouse which led to the 
old Manor House, destroyed by the Evwl of 
Peterborough in 1638. Mr. Charles Buily ex- 
plained the chief features of the building, which 
is in excellent repair, and a good specimen 
of the period (temp. Henry VI) The quantity 
of oak used in its construction led them to be- 
lieve that this portion of the country was one 
vast forest of oak. The next move was to Pendell 
Court, the seat of Mr. George Macleay, by whom 
the company were entertained at luncheon. This, 
supplemented by the usual speech making, 
brought the proceedings to a close. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Science Examinatioys.—Mr. Dixon on Thurs- 
day week asked the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education wiether he had 
received numerous complaints from the teachers 
regarding the science examinations in May last, 
and whether those complaints had just foundation, 
—Mr. Forster said the complaints of the teachers 
related to two subjects, practical geometry and 
building construction, but those complaints had no 
fixed basis. He did not believe the examination 
papers were too difficult ; on the contrary, the 
standard of marks was lowered this year. He 
found, however, that the pupils were prepared for 
a purely drawing examination rather than a 
scientific one, At the same time the teachers were 
enabled to obtaia payment for their pupils under 
the branch of drawing instruction. 


REMOVAL oF TeMPLE-BAR.—In answer to Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Alderman Lawrence stated that Mr. 
Street, in accordance with the recommendation of 
tha Royal Commissioners, had provided in his 
original plan of the New Law Courts for the re- 
moval of Temple-bar and the widening of Fleet- 
street at that point, and for the erection of a new 
bridge with a wide archway, to form a communi- 
cation between the Temple and the Law Courts. 
The city of London was prepared to accept that 
plan. The removal of Temple-bar without widening 
Fleet street would not faciliate the traffic, and 
there would still be room only for the passing of 
two vehicles at a time. 


THe WELLINGTON Monument.—Mr. B. Hope 
on ‘Tuesday asked whether the Government 
would undertake that no further steps should be 
taken in the matter of the Wellington monument 
until the matter could be fully discussed in Par- 
liament, and an opportunity given to the artist to 
make the explanations which were not included 
in the papers laid before Parliament ?—Mr. Ayrton 
said that on April 14 last, Mr. Penrose, the archi- 
tect, was informed that an inquiry would be held 
into the proceedings with reference to the monu- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, and, therefore, 
ample opportunity was afforded for explanation. 
On April 21, a letter was also addressed to Mr. 
Stevens, the sculptor, to the same effect, and he 
also had ample opportunity of offering explana- 
tion, but none was given by either of these gentle- 
men that was at all satisfactory to the gentlemen 
who made the inquiry. It was not until July 20 
last that Mr. Penrose was informed that his 
services as superintending architect would be dis- 
pensed with ; and Mr. Stevens was informed on 
the same day that his contract was considered to 
be annulled in consequence of his default. Mr. 
Penrose on this occasion gave no explanation, 
while Mr, Stevens wrote a letter which appeared 
to him (Mr. Ayrton) to make his position much 
worse than before. The consequence was that it 
had become necessary to hand the papers over to 
the solicitor of the department of works with in- 
structions to take immediate measures for en- 
forcing the rights of the Crown. If the hon. 
member desired to discuss the question next year, 
he could not be in a better position than by 
having the questions between the Crown and 
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_———— 
these gentlemen decided by a C urtof Justice.— 
Mr, Newdegate, on Weduesday, in calling the 
attention of the House to the cvrrespondence re- 
lating to the Wellington monument in 8. Paul's 
Cathedral, said that the greatest interest pertained 
to everything that related to the late Duke of 
Wellington, and he thought it was unpardonable 
that correspondence on this subject, which had 
been ordered to be printed by the Hotse on the 
22ud July, had not been presented before yester- 
day. The memorial submitted to the prime 
minister by the sculptor was not fully set forth 
in the documents submitted to the House, and 
he hoped that inasmuch as legal proceedings were 
pending between Mr. Penrose and the Commis- 
sioners of Works, the House, following its usual 
practice, would offer no opinion on the merits of 
the case; aud he should move that the corre- 
spondence laid on the table of the house did not 
furnish sufficient data to enable the House to 
express any opinion on the subject. As it ap- 
peared to him, Mr. Penrose had erected a full- 
sized model of the monument at a cost of £2,000, 
which he had paid for out of his own pocket, and 
had not reduced the value of the monument by 
that sum, as he was entitled to, The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving that the correspon- 
dence, with respect to the Wellington monument, 
as laid upon the table of this House, does not 
furnish sufficient data whereby this House can 
form an opinion upon the circumstances of the 
case.—Mr,. Ayrton observed that the hon, gen- 
tleman was entirely in error in his statement of 
facts with respect to Mr. Stevens, which would 
be seen at once on reference to the papers which 
had been laid upon the table. (Laughter.) He had 
no objection to lay upon the table all the corre 
spondence, including the memorial of Mr. Stevens. 
Mr. Newdegate expressed himself satisfied with 
the proposed course, and withdrew his motion. 


Inpran Encineertne Counecr.—Mr. Plunket 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to establish an “engineering college ” 
for the preparation of candidates seeking employ- 
ment in the Indian Public Works Department ; 
and if so, whether it was the intention of her 
Majesty’s Goverament to abandon or modify the 
present system of competitive examination for 
appointments in that department; and whether 
it wasintended to abolish the system of competitive 
examinations for the Forests’ Service in India.— 
Mr. G. Duff replied that it was the intention of the 
Government to establish an engineering college 
for the Indian service, to be entered by com- 
petitive examination. It was not intended to 
abolish competitive examination for the Forests’ 
Service in India. ; 

—_—_@—_—_——_ 


LEGAL INTELLIGHNCHE. 

Hovsz AGENTS AND THEIR ComMIs-10n.—A case 
of an interesting nature to house agents came on 
for hearing on Monday, at Leeds County Court 
The plaintiff, Wm. Covo, estate agent, Corn Ex- 
change, Leeds, was represented by Mr. A, C. 
Granger, and he sued an owner of property named 
Thomas Bedford, who was represented by Mr. 
Turner (Richardson and Turner), for £11 10s., 
which he alleged to be due as commission on the 
sale of a hcuse in New Leeds. In the early part 
of this year the defendant instructed the plaintiff 
to advertise a villa in Leopold-street for sale. -The 
advertisement was inserted in the plaintiffs 
property list, and on the 13th of April a gentle- 
man named Allen, belonging to London, called 
and saw the villa, but he found it two large for 
his requirements. Therefore, according to the 
plaintiff, Mr. Allen was introduced by him to the 
defendant, who had some other houses on hand, 
and subsequently a sale of Mr. Bedford’s own 
house was effected ab the price of £700. The 
contention of the plaintiff was that as Mr. Allen 
was unknown to the defendant, he would not have 
heard of the residence had not the plaintiff intro- 
duced him, and further that the agency of the 
plaintiff in the matter was a perfectly understood 
thing. In proof of agency, 2 conversation was 
relied upon, in which the defendant said to plain- 
tiff, when the negociations had been entered upon, 
“Tam glad you have called Mr. Coo; I was just 
goiny on to your office ;”’ and in which the plain- 
tiff before leaving said to defendant, ‘‘ It will make 
no difference to you or me whether I sell Mr. 
Allen the villa or your house,” the remark having 
refcreace to the commission. Mr. Bedford, how- 
ever, denied any contract with the plaintiff, and 
also gave a denial to the alleged conversation. 
Mr. Allen was called, and from his evidence it 
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appeared that it was he himself and not the plain- 
tiff who suggested that they should look at the 
other houses of the defendant. Coo had wanted 
him to examine the houses of another proprietor, 
and they had simply come to Mr. Bedford in an 
accidental manner. The Judge considered that 
the suggestion as to the purchase came from Mr. 
Allen himself, and he really did not see that in 
point of law the plaintiff could demand com- 
mission.— Verdict for defendant. 


SrwacE PrRcoLtation.—The Brighton Water 
Company v. Marshall was a case heard recently 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. It appeared that 
the defendant, proprietor of the ‘‘ Walmer 
Castle’’ inn, Park-road, Brighton, had sunk a 
cesspool on his premises contiguous to a large 
tunnel made by plaintiffs from their reservoir on 
the Race Hill to a point in Park-road, such tun- 
nel serving as a conduit for their main pipe. The 
plaintiffs, finding the sewage matter percolated 
through the chalk from the cesspool into the tun- 
nel, filed a bill tor an injunction against defendant. 
Some doubts were raised as to the nature and 
quality of the title of the company to the tunnel 
in question, which underlies the well-known 
Kemp estate ; and, in order not to prejudice any 
question on this point hereafter, a decree was 
taken by consent for an injunction against the 
defendant with costs, the company waiving all 
claims to damages. 


THE BLrackBURN SewAcr.—The Preston Guar- 
dian has reason to believe that the action which 
has been for some time pending between Sir W. 
H., Feilden, Bart., of Feniscowles, and the Corpo- 
ration of Blackburn, in which the former claims 
£20,000 as damages in consequence of the pollu- 
tion of the River Darwen by means of the town 
sewage, will be set down for hearing at the en- 
suing assizes to be held at Liverpool. 


Commission on Burtpine.—At the Westminster 
County Court, on Friday last (before F. Bayley, 
Esq.), the case of Haddon v. Morton and Co. 
(Limted), was heard. The action was brought by the 
plaintiff, Mr. John Cooke Haddon, civil engineer, 
Besborough-gardens, Pimlico, against defendants, 
extensive builders and contractors, Kennington- 
road, to recover the sum of £22 odd, commission 
on work obtained through him for them, on which 
it was agreed that he was to be paid 23 per cent. 
The liability was denied. Plaintiff stated that in 
the early part of July, 1866, he was spoken to by 
an architect named Davis, who holds a commission 
as Captain in the 19th Surrey Rifle Volunteers, as 
to his knowledge of a builder who could erect a 
military shed for the corps ab Kennington, when 
be mentioned the names of the defendants, whom 
he introduced to Col. Brown, and heard a contract 
entered: into: for the work required to be done 
for £758. He waited till the shed was com- 
pleted, when on applying for payment of his com- 
mission he was told that it was not through him 
the work had been done, as the contract made with 
him had fallen through, and a fresh one entered 
into for the sum of £903 by the intervention of 
Captain Davis. He therefore, now, with the 
thorough knowledge that he was the first that 
mentioned the names of the defendants who were 
consequently ultimately employed to erect the 
shed, took these proceedings. Captain Davis 
corroborated plaintiff as to his mentioning defen- 
dants whom he himself also knew, but no arrange- 
ments were made with him, as they would not 
undertake to do the work for the sum first named. 
Witness subsequently suggested alterations and 
improvements, the defendants tendering to make 
them, whereupon their contract was accepted and 
the work done. His Honour observed thatplaintiff’s 
claim could not be established, as the terms on 
his introduction were not entertained, but a new 
contract entered into; and his decision must 
therefore be against him. Judgment for defend- 
ants, they not asking for costs, 


> 


Lonpon anp County Banxina Company.—Tne 
half-yearly general meeting of the shareholders of 
the London and County. Banking Company wss 
held on Thursday week at the City Terminus Hall, 
Cannon-street. The report, which was unanimously 
adopted, showed the net profits for half-year to 
be £83,285 6s. 11d., which added to the balance of 
£8,895 178. 5d., produced a total of £92,181 4s, 4d. 
Out of this amount the directors declared a dividend 
of 6 per cent,, with a bonus of 24 per cent., for 
the {half-year, absorbing £85,000, and leaving 
£7,181 4s. 4d. to be carried forward to profit 
and loss new account. 


Huldrg Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


AsBERFOYLE.—A parish church at Aberfoyle has 
been opened for public worship. The style of 
architecture is Gothic. The church is of cruciform 
structure, with steep roof, which is surmounted at 
one end by a neat belfry, and ornamented at the 
other by a cross. Near the east endis anarched — 
porch, floored with tile in the mosaic form, and at 
the other end, under the cross, is situated the 
vestry. The church is seated for 200 persons. 
The architect was Mr. Honeyman, Regent-street, 
Glasgow. The church which the present structure 
supersedes was built in 1744. 


Asusy (NEAR Brice, LINCOLNSHIRE).—A new 
Wesleyan chapel is in course of erection here. 
The building is of red brick, with Ancaster stone 
dressings. Inthe front isa five-light geometrical 
traceried ?window, with a smaller one-light window 
on either side of it. The side and back windows are 
plain lancets, with stained glass in the heads. The 
two entrance doorways are sheltered with moulded 
and carved gablets, carried on detached columns, 
with carved capitals. The pews are of varnished 
deal, seating 200 people ; the pulpit and communion 
are of pitch pine. The cost, including warming 
and fencing, will be about £400. Mr, J. R. James, 
of Hull, is the architect, and Mr. J, H. Whitehead, 
of Caistor, is the contractor. 


Bampron.—The ancient parish church of Bamp- | 
ton wus re-opened on Wednesday week, after com- 
plete restoration, The building is cruciform, and 
is dedicated to S. Mary ; its architecture is of a 
mixed character, although it is plain that the Nor- 
man style prevails. It has a nave, withnorth and 
south aisles, two transepts, and a chancel, In 1867 
the chancel was begun, and in about twelve months’ 
time the work was completed, at a cost of about 
£600, service meanwhile being held in the nave ; 
the contract was taken by Mr. Luker. The north 
and south transepts were next begun, the con-— 
tracts for the work being taken by Mr. Lord, Mr. 
Plaster, and Mr. J. Williams, about £400 being 
the entire cost, and these were completed in June 
of last year. Further funds having been raised, the 
restoration of the nave was begun, Mr. Bartlett, 
of Witney, having obtained the contract at £800. 
Mr. M. Bartlett, of Witney, was the local architect, 
and the works have been carried on under the 
superintendence of Mr. Wakeford. 


Bripiinaton.—On Tuesday week the founda- 
tion stune of 8. Anne’s Church, Bridlington was 
laid. The church consists of nave, with one aisle 
divided by five bays on the south side, two vestries, 
and apsidal chancel with ambulatory. ‘The 
material to be used is moulded brick, red, yellow, 
and white, and the style adopted by the architect 
(Mr. C. T. Newstead, of York) is Early Pointed. 
The fittings of the interior will be of pitch-pine, 
and accommodation is provided for 550 persons. 
There will be a considerable quantity of grill 
work, and it is proposed to decorate the interior — 
walls with paintings on tiles. 


CatverrEy.—The ancient parish church of Cal- 
verley has undergone restoration under the super- — 
intendence of Messrs. T. H. and F', Healey, archi- 
tects, Bradford, and on Wednesday week was re- — 
opened for public worship. With littleexception, — 
the former style of the church has been rigidly ad- — 
hered to, and as the renovation has been effected — 
tastefully, the edifice now presents a very neat, — 
commodious, and comfortable appearance. The — 
cost will probably not be less than £3,600, The — 
chancel and north and south aisles have been re- — 
built; the octagonal pillars and the roof of the — 
nave restored ; new roofs have been put to the — 
chancel and aisles; there are new seats of oak ; — 
and the old pulpit has been re-adapted for use. — 
Messrs. Tomlinson and Son, of Leeds, were the — 
contractors. a 


Crez.—On Wednesday week the cornerstones — 
were laid of a Primitive Methodist chapel in New — 
Clee (Yorks). The new chapel is to hold 600 persons, — 
and will be erected by Messrs. Riggall and Hewin, — 
Mr. Joseph Benton attending to the woodwork. The ~ 
arcbitect is Mr. Wright, of Hull, The cost isto be 
£1,500. 4 


CoatuaM,—The foundation stone ‘of the new 
chapel of the Coatham Convalescent Home was _ 
laid on Tuesday week by Mr. Thomas Hague 
Cook, of Mirfield, The plan for the chapel has 
been prepared by Mr. G. E. Street, There willbe ~ 
seats for 180 persons, and the estimated cost is” 

| £1,400, a 


a :* 
Ao 7 . 
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Dopieston.—S. Mary’s Church, Dodleston, 
Cheshire, was reopened after restoration on Satur- 
day last. The whole of the old church, with the 
exception of the tower, has been rebuilt, but por- 
tions of the old work, such as doors and windows, 
have been re-used in the new edifice. It will 
accommodate 300, rather more than the capabilities 
of the old church. The architecture is Perpen- 
dicular Gothic, and the building now consists of 
nave and north aisle, with an organ-chamber and 
vestry on its north side. The porch is of half- 
timbered oak. The whole of the interior is of 
chiselled ashlar, and the fittings are of varnished 
pitch pine. The chancel has carved stalls and 
encaustic tile floors. ‘he chancel, ceiling, and 
east wall have been decorated by Heaton, butler, 
and Bayne, of London. The cost has been about 
£3,000, exclusive of the boundary wall and lych- 
gate. The architect is Mr. Douglas, of Chester, 
Mr. Henry Wigginer, of Chester, being the builder; 
and the joiner’s work having been executed by 
Mr. John Harrison. 


FRAMLINGHAM.—The Independent chapel has 
been re-opened after considerable alterations and 
improvements. Erected about 40 years ago, it has 
of late years shown signs of material and gradual 
settlement in varivus parts. Recertly a committee 
was formed to take steps to ascertain the cause of 
these settlements, and to apply a remedy. They 
consulted Mr, Sugden, architect, of Leek, who at 
once caused an examination of the foundations to 
be made, and discovered that the walls, instead of 
being carried down to a sufficient depth to secure 
a hard, unyielding bed (which was found at no 
great depth below the footings), had been set upon 
plates of timber, carried all round the building, the 
width of the walls, on a soft subsoil; and these 
plates were so completely decayed as to be scarcely 
distinguishable in some instances from the soil on 
which they were placed. On the advice of the 
architect the walls have been entirely under-built 
down to a hard gravel bed, thus rendering the 
structure safe from further settlement. The in- 
terior has also been entirely re-arranged and re- 
seated, and other improvements have been effected 
which have given a completeness and substantiality 
to the building which it never possessed before. 


GunBy Sr. Perers,—On the 21st ult, the Bishop 
of Lincoln opened a new church in the village 
Gunby 8S. Peters, which is near the Burgh station 
of the East Lincolnshire Railway. The old church, 
a plain whitewashed building, was erected about 
1634. This, after having undergone several altera- 
tions (not improvements), was rapidly falling into 
decay, when, in 1868, Mr. Fowler, of Louth, fur- 
nished a design, which has been carried out at a 
cost of about £1,300. 


Hairax.—Last week the new and handsome 
church of S. Mary, Halifax, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Ripon. The architects are Messrs. 
Mallinson and Barber, of Halifax, and the style is 
Geometrical Decorated, the principal entrance being 
through the tower at the west end of the north 
aisle. The principal decoration has been bestowed 
upon the chancel arch, the large five-light east 
window, and the reredos, which is of Caen stone. 
The total cost of the building will be about 
£8,000. 


Hutu.—On Saturday last the foundation-stone 
of a new Danish church, dedicated to S. Nicolai, 
was laid at Hull. The cost is estimated at 
£2,500. The church is designed in the Gothic 
style, and is to accommodate about 250 persons. 
The body of the building is 28ft. by 55ft. ; there 
is an apse for the altar and vestry, and accommo- 
dation is provided for a reading room 30ft. by 16ft. 
Mr. W. Botterill, of Parliament-stret, Hull, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Lison and Wilkinson the 
contractors, 


LivErPooL.—The new church of S. Stephens’, 
Byrom-street, Liverpool, has been completed. The 
building, which has been erected in accordance 
with plans prepared by Messrs. Culshaw and Sum- 
mers, of Rumford-place, will seat about 750 
persons, and has cost £8,300, irrespective of the 
price of the land. The contractors for the entire 
works were Messrs. Grindrod and Hargreaves, of 
Hope-street. The walls of the church are of brick, 
with yellow Stoughton stone dressings, and nearly 
all the carved and ornamental work has been ex- 
pended upon the front of the structure, which is 
composed of Yorkshire shoddies and Stoughton 
stone, 


_Proxerine.—On Tuesday week the Archbishop 
of York consecrated a new church at Newton- 
upon-Raweliffe, five miles from Pickering. The 


church is a plain structure, and built substantially 
of stone procured in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The church is dedicated to S. Johu the Evangelist, 
and will seat 150 persons. The style adopted for 
the church by the architect (Mr. Tarn, of London) 
is Early English, and the cost has been £800. 
The roof is open-timbered and high pitched, and 
the seats are open. 


St. Davin’s Catueprat, — The committee 
appointed to superintend the restoration of S. 
David’s Cathedral have determined at once to 
commence the rebuilding of the roof and ceilings 
of the nave and aisles, postponing for the present 
the restoration of the pavement of the nave, also 
the west end and porch. The repairs of the tran- 
septs and chapter-house have also to be postponed. 
The receipts up to this time have béen £22,000. 
The actual expenditure is £18,500, leaving a balance 
in favour of the fund of £3,500. Mr. Gilbert 
Scott estimates that about £8,000 more will be 
required to complete the restorations, and efforts 
are now being made to raise that sum, 


SUNDERLAND.—Last week a newly-erected dis- 
trict church in connection with the parish church 
of Monkwearmouth, dedicated to S. Bede, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Durham. The new 
church, a neat stone building with a handsome 
interior, stands at the end of the Neweastle-road 
at Monkwearmouth, and was built by Mr. Scott, 
of Sunderland, from the designs of Mr. Pritchett, 
architect. It is designed to accommodate about 
600 persons. 


THIXENDALE.—A very beautifal new church, 
designed by Mr. George Edmund Street, A R.A, 
has been built at Thixendale, on the Wolds, 
East Riding, at the sole cost of Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart. The edifice has been ready for consecration 
for fully six months, but from certain causes dis- 
appointment has resulted on the two occasions 
fixed for the ceremony. It was first announced 
that the consecration was to take place on the 4th 
April last, and every preparation was made, when 
on the previous Saturday only it was stated the 
Archbishop would not consecrate, in consequence 
of some informality in the deed of conveyance. 
Rumour at that time said that all was not right in 
the chancel. The ceremony was again fixed for 
Friday last, but early in the week it was intimated 
to the founder that unless the super altar was 
altered the consecration could not take place. 
To this, it is understood, Sir Tatton declined to 
accede, and another postponement takes place 
sine die, The super altar isa slab of real marble, 
supported at each end by jambs of Caen stone. 
The oak communion table is partly overhung by 
this slab, which is walled intothe the base of an 
elaborately panelled reredos of Caen stone and 
Devonian marble, of which itis really a part. This, 
it is alleged, was shown in the drawings of the 
church which were submitted to the Archbishop. 
In this difficulty the architect has been sent for, 
Sir Tatton refusing to permit any alteration with- 
out his sanction, and the church remains still use- 
less. 


WETTENHALL.—S. David’s Church, Wettenhall, 
was consecrated on Wednesday week. The style 
is a simple Gothic type of the 13thcentury. The 
building, which is cruciform in shape, and con- 
sists of nave, transepts, and porch, is of brick, 
with a little of the red stone from the old building, 
and white Kelsall stone sparingly introduced. The 
dimensions are—from east to west, 67ft. b5in. ; 
from the north to the south walls of the transepts, 
36ft, 5in.; the nave being 14ft. 4in. wide. The 
sittings will accommodate 200 persons. Mr. 
James Redford, A.R.I.B.A., 43, Lower Moseley- 
street, Manchester, and Mr. J. A. Davenport, of 
Over, near Winsford, are the architects ; and Mr. 
Peter Hodgkinson, of Booth-lane Head, Sandbach, 
the builder. 

BUILDINGS. 


IpswicH.—The new Ipswich Lunatic Asylum 
has just been completed. The building was begun 
in May, 1868, and has cost about £19,500, accom- 
modation being provided for 180 patients. Mr. 
Ribbans, the town surveyor, was the architect, 
and prepared his plans in accordance with the 
rules of the Lunacy Commissioners. The building 
is of red brick externally, and was erected by Mr. 
Gibbons, builder, Mr. Catchpole being the clerk of 
the works. 


Lrrk.—A new boys’ school and lecture-room is 
about to be erected in connection with S. Luke’s 
Church, and the existing school buildings will 
afterwards be used for girls and infants only. The 
total outlay will be about £1,200. Mr. Sugden, 
of Leek, is the architect, 


Satrorp.—On Saturday afternoon the founda- 
tion stone of a new Sunday school in conn ection 
with the Chapel-street Congregational Chapel, 
Salford, was laid. The building is to accommo- 
date between seven and eight hundred scholars. 
Internally it will consist of a general schoolroom 
and class-rooms, above which there will be a 
gallery, composed of three tiers of seats. The 
structure, which will be a plain but substantial 
one, is to be built of brick, with stone dressings. 
The total estimated cost is £2,300. Mr. Henry 
Fuller, of Manchester, is the architect, and Mr. 
William Brown, of Salford, the builder. 


W3aEELOCK, CuEsHire.—New National Schools, 
comprising separate boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
schools, are about to be erected here, on land 
givenfor the purpose by Sir Charles Shackerly, 
Bart., who is also a principal contributor to the 
erection of the schools. The plans have been 
approved by the Privy Council. Mr. Sugden, of 
Leek, is the architect. 


——_——_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_>—_ 

{We do no} hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondences. ] 


To Our Reapvers.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


RECEIveD.—C.B. A., C. 8.,G.H. R., H.8., HE. H. W.S., 
J.8.G., J. H. D.,J.N., Capt. 8., Rev. E. B., W. W., 
Enquirer, J. M., J. R. D., T. and Son, W. and Co., 8S. 
and Co., 8. and G., J. M. B., G. Brors. 


J.R. G.—We do not insert quack advertisements, 
J. M.—About a month hence. 

T. C. E.—Drawings returned. 

J. M.— Other fish to fry. 

G, A. Nosite.—Do not know the address, 

J. L. T.—Send the drawings. 

W. ‘T.—Have patience, 


aaa nennn EERE 


Correspondence, 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
(To the Editor of the Bumpixa News.) 


Srr,—In last week’s Burtpina News you give 
a letter from an architect against builders or 
joiners making plans, &c. Will you allow 
something to be said on the other side by one 
who has passed from the bench to be shop-fore- 
man, to outdoor and managing foreman under a 
contractor, and has had an opportunity to learn 
some of the ins and outs of contracts ? 

Your correspondent says that architects do not 
want builders to give low tenders ; that they do all 
they can to advise their clients not to accept the 
lowest. Well, is this fair? May it not be asked 
what principle should be acted upon, or what can 
be the object of calling for tenders, unless it be to 
obtain the advantages of competition? Is it 
right to put builders to the trouble of getting up 
estimates, at the same time that the architect or his 
client may have a particular man that he means 
shall have the job? Again, what chance is tnere 
for a man to rise from an inferior to a higher 
position except by tendering; is he to buy the 
favour of some architect in large practice? 
Again, is it not a fact that many builders, like 
architects, know comparatively nothing of the 
business, who, when they have to get up a tender, 
instead of being able to go through the plans and 
extract quantities, and price them, employ an 
architect to doitfor them? Iamaware there are 
many excellent gentlemen who are above this; 
I have met with several ; but itis quite true that 
in this matter the right man can evade specifica- 
tions and trick architect and client. 

It is said that many of the builders are scamps, 
and are not to be trusted; but whose fault is it 
where an architect is employed? Any honest 
builder would prefer an architect between him 
and the client; but if an architect takes the 
money from his client ought he not fully to dis- 
charge his duties ? Why do they call upon builders 
to give securities for carrying out contracts 
when they are only to receive a given percentage 
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as the work proceeds, and that upon the certifi- 
cates of the architect ? It seems much more 
reasonable that the architect should give the 
security than that the other should do so. I have 
known in what is called a select competition, 
that only one man out of the number competing 
was able to give the security, and he allowed to 
namethe competitors. Of course he had the job. 
In reference to builders making their own plans, 
is it not true that there are many builders who 
get little jobs to do, and will go at once and em- 
ploy an architect to give them plans and details 
for no other purpose but to get in his debt, 
when the architect knows he shall never get paid 
until he puts some job into their hands, when of 
course the client has to suffer to make up for 
this. 

Again, are all architects up to the duties they 
undertake? Many of them understand the prin- 
ciples of proportion and arrangement on paper, 
as well as being able to draw up plans and speci- 
neations, and for these duties are probably well 
qualified, but they know very little of the prac- 
tical part. They do not know whether a stone is on 
its natural bed, or when it is face-bedded; nor do 
they know the difference between Memel, Dantzic, 
or Swedish timber when sawn out into scant- 
lings ; the same by deals—Christiana, or Wyburg ; 
or of the difference of the several kinds, which 
makes agreat difference in the quality of work. 
One builder may buy his deals at £15 or £16 the 
100; another may give £24; yet they all come 
under the term yellowtimber. The consequences 
are that one builder, having done work under the 
architect knows the way to work it; indeed, it 
has appeared to me many times that the archi- 
tect was determined not to see when he goes to 
the job, so long as the details of elevation and 
ornamentation are something near the mark. 

The tone of your correspondent’s letter is very 
suggestive of despotic assumptions that will not 
be endorsed by any liberal-minded architect. Is 
it to be received in this nineteenth century that 
because a man started life as a joiner or in any 
other branch of the building trade, he is to be 
kept down, whatever his ability may be, in order 
that he may not intrude within the assumed 
domain of a privileged class ? 

I give an instance that occurred to me some 
short time since. A man applied to me to build 
a house for him, asking me to give plans and 
specifications as to what I was going to do for the 
estimated cost. I suggested that he should em- 
ploy an architect, naming one. He said, at first, 
that he did not think it worth while, as he had 
confidence in me, but he would thinkabout it. He 
consulted some of his friends. They recom- 
mended another architect, who got tenders for the 
job, allowing me to tender. My tender being a 
few pounds too high I lost the job. Of course, I 
do not know what passed between architect and 
client, but I was told afterwards that it was my 
own fault ; if I had not made the suggestion he 
would not have thought of it, and would have been 
very well satisfied with my estimate. Yet, for- 
sooth, because I happen to be able to do such a 
thing—acquired in the time which many spend in 
the pothouse—your amiable correspondent would 
not allow me to tender, but would prefer giving 
the advantage to those incapables whose chief 
ability is employed to trick architect and client. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Farr Frrtp anp no Favour, 


WESLEYAN CHAPELS IN LONDON. 


S1r,—In your issue of last week you say that 
it is intended to build ten new Wesleyan Chapels 
in London, at a cost of £20,000. The factis, that 
as the Metropolitan Building Fund resources are 
just about exhausted, Sir Francis Lycett offered 
£50,000 for new chapels to be built during the 
next seven years, with the hope that country 
congregations, who have not done much hitherto, 
would come forward with another £50,000. 

During the last seven or eight years chapels, 
costing upwards of £100,000, have been built in 
the metropolis ; but for reliable figures I would 
refer to published reports, and to the Watchman 
of the last two or three weeks, which contains 
full accvunts of the proceedings at the different 
Conference Committees,—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. HEATON. 

Southport, August 8, 1870. 


ASSISTANT SURVEYORSHIP. 


Srr,—It would be interesting to many of your readers 
could they learn through the medium of your pages the 
nature of the questions put at the recent examination for 
the Assistant Rurveyorship at the Office of Works, as they 


could by this means become acquainted with the require- 
ments other than correct spelling considered necessary by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for candidates for such a 
post. The publication of such examination papers would 
also be of great service to the younger members of the 
profession, by affording them an opportunity of testing 
their own knowledge.—I am, Sir, &e. A. G. 


Antercommunication, 
Q oa TIONS. 


[1911 ]—-STUCCO WASH.—Will any person be so kind 
as to give particulars and quantities of ingredien‘s which 
may be depended upon !o make ajtolerably permanent stone 
colour outside wash?—T. P. 


REPLIES. 


[1905.}—CALCULATING EARTHWORK. — “Young 
Engineer” cannot obtain the true cubic contents of the 
cutting he mentions, either by the me‘hod of mean heights 
or mean area—the former, inthe case he mentions, giving 
an error in defect of 5,599 cubic yards, and the latter an 
error in excess of 11,193 cubic yards, as compared with 
the true contents, = 120,981 cubic yards. The prismoidal 
formula, used by Sir J. Macneill in calculating the tables 
published by him some twenty, or more, years ago, gives 
the true and mathematically correct contents (there are 
a variety of other approximative methods, more or less 
correct) ; itis this:—The sum of the areas of each end 
added to four timesthe mid-area, multiplied by the length 
in feet, and this product divided by 6 = the contents in 
cubic yards. Tor instance in thecase given :— 


11 height. 35 = height. 
15 slope. 1'5 slope. 

55 17 

aBI 35 

| 

16°5 1: (O25 
30 base. | $0 © base. 
46°5 £2°5 

11 height. 35 height 
5115 = area oflesserend. | 4125 

2475 


| 9887°5 = area of greater end, 


11 ‘ 
35 | heights. 
2)16 
©3 mean height. 
15 slope, 
115 
23 
34°5 
30 base 
64°5 
+3 mean he’ght. 
1935 
1290 
1483°5 mean area. 
4 
5034-0 = 4 times mean area. 
2887-5 = area of greatest end. 
551°5 = of lesser end, 


6)9333°0 sum of areas. 


» 3)1555°5 sum of 6. 


“57°61 
2100 length in feet. 


576100 
11522 


120°981 contents in cubic yards. 


By using Macneill’s tables, the above result is obtained 
with much less figuring; for example :— 
57-61 table number, page 104. 
2100 length in feet. 


3761,00 
11522 


120,981 cubic yards. 


Apa. 


{1905.]—CALCULATING EARTHWORK.—I send the 
ollowing in answer to ‘‘ Young Engineer’s” enquiry. 


ay mt a” — 
45,626 5550 1 0-2 


eee 


ye 


Assuming that two right-angled triangles are equal to a 
rectangle, we shall find the question stand thus :— 


Area of the greater end = 
82ft. Gin. x 35ft. Oin. = 

Area of the lesser end = 
46ft. Gin. x 11f. 0in. = 


2887ft. Gin. 
511ft, 6in. 
2)3399ft. in. 


[section. 
1699ft. 6in. mean area of 


Then, as the eutting is 700 yards long = 2100ft. 
|". 2100ft. x 16994. Gin. = 3568950 — 27 = 1321831 ¢c, yds. 

or thus :— 

2100 x 30 x 23 = 1449000 cubic feet in cutting. - 
2100 x (52 — 6 x 35 —0) + (6— 6 x 11) — 2 
= 1837ft. 6in. + 181 —6 = 2019 + 2 = 1009ft. Gin. 
= mean area of slopes. 
then, 
2100 x 1009ft. Gin. = 2119950 eubie feet in two slopes, 

and 1419000 cubic feet in cutting, 


= 3568950 + 27 = 1321834 eubic yards, as before. 
G, Ray, 
—————_—__»>.—_____ 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


ImprRovep InDusTRIAL DWELLINGS ComPANY (LIMITED), 
—The fourteenth half-yearly meeting of this company 
takes place to-day (Friday) at the Mansion-house. The 
report to be presented to the meeting states that the whole 
of the share capital, viz., £125,000, has been subscribed, 
and a further sum of £125,000 will be borrowed at 4 per cent. 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners ; which will re- 
present a total capital of £250,000. Of the loans. viz., 
£52,000, already arranged, sums amounting to £40,000 
have been received, and the balance will be immediately 
taken up. The negotiations for the loan of £17,000 on the 
Ebury-street and Ebury-square estates are still pending. 
£33,562 18s, 4d. has been expended during the half-year 
on works in progress, and in completing the purchase of 
the Bethnal green estate, &c., and the total expenditure 
on capital account is now £167,903. The gross rents re- 
ceived during the half-year amount to £6,878 0s. 7d., in- 
terest allowed by bankers and other items amounting to 
£68 15s. Sd., making a total income £6,946 16s. 3d. The 
total expenditure, including the contributions to the reserve 
accounts amounts to £3,169 4s. 8d., leaving a profit of 
£3,777 11s. 7d., which is equal to £6 Os. 10$d. per cent. 
per annum on the subscribed capital. The Directors re- 
commend that, as heretofore, a dividend at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum be paid. With the exception of 
‘* Nelson ” buildings at Greenwich, the general position of 
the company’s estate must be regarded as highly satisfac- 
tory. At Greenwich, notwithstanding a further reduction 
of rents has been made, there has been no improvement 
in the occupation, the great depression of trade in :hat 
locality still existing. The Directors have completed the 
purchase of the Bethnal-green estate. The five blocks of 
buildings at Ebury-street and Queen-street, Pimlico, are 
approaching completion ; but will not be ready for occu- 
pation before October next. At Ebury-square, however, 
the dwellings are in amore forward state, and will pro- 
bably be occupied before the end of August. Fifty-four 
dwellings on the Bethnal-green Estate have been com- 
pleted, and 13 additional blocks of dwellings, which will 
afford accommodation for 130 families or about 500 persons, 
are now in course of erection on the same principle. The 
company has now nine blocks of buildings, viz. —l., 
King’s-cross road; 2. Greenwich ; 3. High-street, Wapping ; 
4. Old St. Pancras road ; 5. City-road; 6. Redcross street, 
Southwark; 7. Britannia-street, King’s-cross-road, 8. 
Willow-street, Finsbury; 9. Bethnal-green. The whole 
number of tenements is 0,347, of which 390 are three-roomed 
and 623 are two-roomed. The report complains of the 
assessments having been unjustly increased under the 
operation of the “‘ Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Act,” 
and intend to take every necessary step to prevent 
such assessments being confirmed. The offices of the 
Company will, for the future, be at No. 34, Finsbury- 
circus, 


—_—_—_ $< 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Bricuton.—The first meeting of the Brighton Sewers 
Board was held on Monday afternoon. The Board has 
been constituted pursuant to the 13th section of the Brigh- 
ton Intercepting and Outfall Sewers Act. It was resolved 
that Mr. Hawkshaw be invited to confer with the 
Board as early as possible with respect to the prepara- 
tion of drawings and a specification, upon which a’contract 
may be taken for carrying out the undertaking. 


CuHoritry.—The Chorley Improvement Commissioners 
have received a letter from the Medical Department of the 
Privy Council directing them to put in force the powers 
conferred by the Nuisance Removal Act of 1855 with re- 
ference to the bad construc:ion of dwellings. 


HOt Water Suprry.—The Hull Town Council have 
authorised the Water Works Committee to iustruct Mr. 
Dale, the Engineer to the Corporation, to prepare plans, 
specifications, and detailed drawings of the scheme sug- 
gested by him for increasing the water supply, and 
to advertise for tenders for executing the works. 


Tur DisposaL oF Town Reruse.—Mr. Conyers Morrell, 
the inventor of Morrell’s ash closet and apparatus, re-= 


cently read a paper a the Liverpool Free Library ‘‘ On the 


Health of Towns, and the Treatment and Disposal of 
Town Refuse.” Mr. Morrell argued that the only easily 


practicable and economical system of utilising human 


excreta was by deodorisation with fire ashes. The water- 
closet system he condemned on account of the waste of 
water, aud its deteriorating effect upon the manurial pro- 
perties of the excreta. It was now out of the question to 
tura sewage into rivers, and in many instances it was 1m- 
practicable to utilize the sewage on land. The ash closet 
sys'em would add to the value of the manure which re- 
sul'ed, and do away with the necessity of costly sewage 
works. At Liverpool the discharge from the sewers 
mouths was at least 37,500,000 tons annually, requiring at 
least 7,000 acres tocleanse it. 


Aveust 12, 1870. 


Preston —The following resolutions with respect to the 

extension of the water supply of Preston have been agreed 
to by the Water Commit'ee of the Town Council :—‘* That 
the tenders of Mr. Robert Carlisle for executing the three 
contracts for constructing the conduit for ob aining the 
supply of water from the Langden and Hareden Brooks, 
according to the plans and specification, for the following 
sums, viz., Contract No. 1, £10,427 6s.; No. 2, £9,975 5s. 4d.; 
No, 3, £8,631 16s , be accepted upon his giving sa‘isfac- 
tory securities for the performance of the several con- 
wacts ;” and “that a 3in. main be laid fromthe main in 
Sishergate-hill through Christian-road to Charles-street, 
the estimated cost being £94” The first sod of the new 
works was cut at Chipping on Thursday week 


WIRKSWoRTH —Mr. Hawksley, of Nottingham, is en- 
gaged in making a survey of the waterworks, with the 
view of obtaining a better supply. His report is ex- 
pected in a few days. 


a 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The statue of Rowland Hill, which has 
been executed by Mr. Peter Hollins, is, by consent of the 
Birmingham Exchange Committee, to be placed in a bay 
of the Exchange building until the new Post-oiice is com- 
pleted. The statue is 10ft. 9in. in height, including the 
pedestal, upon which :here is a bas-relief of a sick girl in 
bed receiving a letter from a postman. 

Tae Late Bart or Caruisie.—A statue of the la e Earl 
of Carlisle, erected by the people of Cumberland to com- 
memorate the public services and personal worth of the 
deceased nobleman, was unveiled at Brampton on Tuesday. 
The statue is of bronze, by Foley, and stands about 8ft. 
high, ona pedestal of the same height, it being, to a certain 
extent, a replica of :he Dublin memorial in Phcenix-park. 
The figure is attired in the robes and insignia of the Order 
of the Garter. His Lordship is represented in a standing 
position, with one hand resting on a book placed on an 
octagonal dwarf column. The mantle is so thrown back 
as to display the enfire front of the figure, and is partly 
held back by the left hand. The front of the pedestal 
bears the following inscription :—‘‘ Erected by the people 
of Cumberland to commemorate the public services and 
personal worth of George William Frederick Howard, 
seventh Harl of Carlisle, K.G., born April 18, 1802, died 
December 5, 1864.” The cost of the statue and the pedestal 
will be about £800. 


Onr Office Gable. 


Toran DeEstrucrtion or THE NEw CoveErEp 
Marker at Preston.—On Saturday morning, 
about half-past seven o’clock, the new covered 
market in course of erection in the Orchard, at 
Preston, and which was fast approaching com- 
pletion, fell with a tremendous crash, startling the 
whole neighbourhood. The design of the building 
was that of a very large open shed, constructed 
entirely of iron, with twelve or fourteen clustered 
pillars on each side, and four at each end, with 
longitudinal girders and principals for the roof. 
Preparations were making at the very moment of 
the accident to prevent the vibration of the roof, 
to which the casualty is attriouted. The con. 
tract for the erection of the market was let in 
January last to Mr. Joseph Clayton, ironfounder, 
of Preston, for £6,070. The other tenders were— 
D. Howarth, Rochdale, £7,070 123.; E. Bicker- 
staffe, Preston; £7,100; W. Allsop, Preston, 
£6,687; J. Tildesley, Bilston, £9,480; Preston 
Waggon and Iron Company, £7,468; Messrs. 
Newton and Co., Accrington, £6,850. 


Wuitworta ScHotarsuirs.—The practical 
examination of workmen and students for these 
scholarships has been fixed by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth to take place at his works at Manchester on 
the 30th August and 1st September next. 


Royat Insurance Company.—With the annual 
report of the Royal Insurance Company, presented 
at the general meeting of shareholders on the 5th 
inst., the directors submit the results of the quin- 
quennial valuation of the life business made by 
Mr. Samuel Brown (late president of the Institute 
of Actuaries) in the form proposed in the schedules 
of the Life Assurance Companies’ Act, passed in 
the session of Parliament just closed. Mr. Brown, 
_ in his report, states that the table used for the 

valuation has been Mr. Griffith Davies’ Equitable 
Experience, and the rate of interest assumed has 
been 3 percent. The net premiums only, as 
computed upon each policy, have been valued so 
as not to bring into account any portion of the 
future profits, The results of the valuation shows 
that there are in force 14,977 policies, assuring, 
with existing bonuses, £6,721,502, and annuities, 
£18,354. The net premiums, after deducting the 
loading and bonus reductions, are £169,310; the 
net value of the assurances and annuities, 
£1,005,677. ~The accumulated funds 
£1,255,335, showing a surplus of £249,658. This, 
we believe, is the first quinquennial valuation 
made in the form of the schedules of the new Act, 
and is therefore notable. In the fire department 
the premiums were £485,180 5s. 8d., and the 


are. 
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losses, £290,685 10s. 11d. The net profit of the 
department, including interest, was £78,152 
3s. 5d, or at the rate of rather more than fifteen 
hundred pounds per week. 


Miptanp Institute or Minina ENGINEERS.— 
The usual monthly meeting of the members took 
place on the 8rd inst., at Barnsley, when Mr. 
Morris, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, read a paper “On 
Fan Ventilation,” with special reference to Guibal’s 
invention. At the conclusion of the paper, a dis- 
cussion on it occurred, and, not being terminated, 
it was adjourned till the next meeting, when also 
papers will be read by Mr. Cooper “On the 
different modes of working coal,’ and by Mr. 
Bailey, “ On signalling in mines.” 


INsTITUTION OF MmcHantcAL ENainEERs.—On_ 
Friday last upwards of 200 members of this insti 
tution visited the Butterley Ironworks, and in- 
spected the blast furnaces, blowing engines, fitting 
shops, boiler yard, &e. The Codnor Park Works 
were then visited, with the refineries, the forge, the 
sheet mill, the rolling mill, the new forge, and 
the welding shop, the latter containing Bertram’s 
patent furnaces, Warder’s patent method of form- 
ing a girder or deck beam by welding two T irons 
together to form an [TZ section, Xe. 


Socian Scrmnce Conaruss.—The preparations 
for the annual Congress of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, to be 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne from the 21st to the 
28th of September, are in an advanced state, the 
appointment of presidents and special questions 
for discussion being already complete. The Duke 
of Northumberland will preside over the asso- 
ciation, and deliver his inaugural address on the 
first evening of the meeting. The “ Health 
Section” is at present thus arranged :—President, 
Robert Rawlinson, C.H., C.B.; vice-presidents, I. 
Lowthian Bell; Edward Charlton, M.D.; William 
Farr, M.D., F.R.S.; George Godwin, F.R.S. ; 
Stevenson Macadam, Ph. D., F.RS.E. 1. What 
is the best method of disposing of sewage and 
excreta? 2. What modifications are desirable in 
the existing sanitary laws and administration ? 
3. What legislative measures ought to be taken to 
prevent the adulteration of food, drink, and 
drugs ? 


DeatH oF Sir JonN TuHwattes.—The some- 
what sudden decease of Sir John Thwaites, the 
well-known chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, occurred at his residence, Meaburn 
House, Putney, early on Monday morning, from 
an attack of English cholera and diarrhoea of 
only a few days’ duration. He was about 55 or 
56 years of age, having been born at Meaburn, 
Westmoreland, in 1815. He was the son of the 
iate Mr. Christopher Thwaites, of Toddy Gill-hall, 
in the county of Westmoreland ; his mother was 
Hannah, daughter of a Mr. John Smith, In early 
life, having received his education at a school at 
Reagill, in his native county, he entered business 
in London, and was for many years a draper and 
woollen merchant in the Borough and in Oxford- 
street. While thus engaged he was frequently 
employed on boards of parochial committees in 
the metropolis, and about eighteen years ago was 
nominated as one of the members of the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers, in which he sat 
as the representative of Southwark. In December, 
1852, he was chosen the first chairman of the 
newly-established Metropolitan Board of Works. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 1865, as 
a compliment to his high and responsible office, 
upon the completion of the main drainage works. 
One of the last appearances of Sir John Thwaites 
in public was on the occasion of the recent open- 
ing of the Victoria Embankment, in executing 
which he had from the first taken much interest. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR BrrMincHaM ARTI- 
sans.—Mr. Josiah Mason (some of whose splendid 
gifts to the town of Birmingham we have already 
chronicled) has purchased a site containing 4,000 
yards of land, in the centre of the town, whereon 
he intends to erecta block of buildings in which 
itis intended to give practical scientific instruction 
to all classes engaged in the various manufactures 
of the town and district. Teachers of the first 
eminence are to be engaged to give preliminary 
or elementary scientific instruction, 


ProposeD New Pouttry Market ror LonDON.— 
The Markets Improvement Committee of the Cor- 
poration of London have reported favourably upon 
their architect's (Mr. Horace Jones) plan for the 
erection of a new poultry market in connection 
with the New Meat Market in Smithfield. The 
estimated cost of the buildings is £100,000. 


Tue Surrey GarpENs.—When the new build- 
ings at Stangate are completed, S.} Thomas’s 
Hospital will be removed from the Surrey Gardens, 
Newington. Various rumours are infcirculation as 
to the ultimate destiny of the site. Itis severally 
reported that the place is to be opened as a minor 
Cremorne, that the site is to be utilized for build- 
ing purposes, and new streets laid out, and that 
it is to be laid out as a public park and recreation 
ground. We believe that there is more probability 
that the second of these rumours is the correct 
one; and, if so, agreat opportunity will be afforded 
of improving the street communication of the 
neighbourhood. New-street, Kennington Park- 
road, might be continued right on to Lorrimore- 
square, while Manor-place and Amelia-street, 
Walworth, might be carried on to meet the pro- 
posed extension of New street at right angles. 
Even were the place to be purchased by some 
philanthropist for the purpose of being converted 
into a park—for the authorities are not likely to 
do so, Kennington Park being very near—the first 
of these suggestions might be carried out with 
advantage, the road being carried through the 
park. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Botton.—Some of the Com- 
mittees of the Bolton Corporation are taking 
action with the view of carrying out a number of 
long-projected improvements in the town, ata 
cost of upwards of £29,000. The following are 
some of the items :—Widening Mealhouse-lane, 
£2,623 10s. ; formation of new street from Deans- 
gate to S. George’s-road, £24,483 2s. 6d.; exten- 
sion of Duke-street, £452 16s. 3d. ; improvement 
of Bath-street, £125; improvement of School- 
hill, £759 ; and extension of Burns-street, £650. 
In addition to the above, improvements are to be 
effected at the corner of Blackburn-road and 
Halliwell-road, and in John Taylor-street, and 
plans have been passed for a new bridge over the 
River Croal in Mayor-street. 


Chips. 


Longfleet parish church, Dorsetshire, was opened 
on Sunday week, after restoration. 

The Gravesend Gas Company have reduced the 
price of gas supplied by them from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 
per thousand cubic feet, the reduction to take effect 
at Christmas next. 

Sir Shafto Adair will lay the foundation stone of 
a new Presbyterian church at Ipswich early in 
November. 

The parish church of 8. Andrew, Wormingford, 
Essex, has just been restored by Mr. Joseph 
Grimes, of Colchester. 

The scheme for the erection of the Denmark 
Theatre and Winter Garden, in Leicester-square, 
has fallen through. The company proposing to 
start it is now in liquidation. 

A new chureh at Helsby, one of the townships 
of the large parish of Frodsham, Cheshire, 
was lately consecrated. Mr. John Douglas is the 
architect of the church, which has cost £2,000, and 
will accommodate 300 persons. 

Lord Harrowby laid the foundation stone of the 
new schools for 8; Bartholomew’s, Shepperton- 
street, Islington, on Saturday week. The estimated 
cost is £2,087. 

The twelfth prize distribution of the Ceramic and 
Crystal Palace Art Union took place last week. 
The report read by Dr. Doran congratulated the 
subscribers that, notwithstanding active competi- 
tion, the society still continued to hold its own. 

The Sultan has entrusted his architects, Serkis 
Bey and Agop Bey, to prepare a plan of the re. 
building of Pera. It will be compared with the 
three other plans made by the technic 1 department 
of the municipality, and a definite choice made. 


The freehold site of the church of 8. Mary Somer- 
set, Upper Thames-street, occupying an area of 
3,740 square feet, was last week sold by tender for 
the sum of £10,200. 

The brid se over the Thames at Walton was op ned 
free ot toll on Monday week by the joint com.uittee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Cor. 
poration of the City of London. 

The Marquis of Westminster has offered a site 
for and a donation of £1,000 towards the erection of 
a workmen’s club andinstitute for Pimlico, £1,500 
more is required for the building fund. 


The Duke of Devonshire has consented to lay 
the foundation stone of the new buildings for Owen’s 
College, Manchester, on September 6. 

New schools for the church of the English Martyrs, 
Preston, were commenced last week. Mr, Edward 
Bickerstaffe is the contractor, 
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The new Corporation Baths at Bath have just been 
completed. Messrs.’ Wilson and Willcox are the 
architects 


A meeting of the principal shareholders in the 
Wirksworth Town Hall Company was held on Tues- 
day afternoon to receive the various designs sent 
in from the architects who had been inyitedto com- 
pete for the erection of the building. Messrs. 
Lhompson and Young, of Derby, are among the 
competitors. ; 

Several alterations are about to be made at the 
Tiverton Borough Gaol, from plans by Mr. Williams, 
architect. 


A public meeting has been held in Salisbury, un- 
der the auspices of the Corporation, to consider 
what steps are necessary to be taken in order to 
establish public baths in the city. Lord Radnor has 
offered to give a site. 


An act has just received the royal assent for the 
construction of a pleasure pier at S. Leonards, 
about a mile distant from the Hastings pier. It 
will be built chiefly of iron on screw piles, and is to 
be about 750 ft. long, aud to cost £15,000, A glass 
pavilion will be placed at the seaward end, and 
there will be refreshment and other stalls. 


Cimber Grade Arevietu. 


Messrs. Churchill and Sim’s sale on August 17 was 
composed of the following lots :— 
28,000 Spruce deals, &c. 
25,000 Quebec pine deals, &e. 
95,000 Swedish deals and battens 
50,000 Norway deals and battens 
400 Pitch pine planks 
700 Oregon pine planks 
130,000 Prepared flooring and match boards 
4,000 Fresh Norway spars 
130 Fathoms lathwood 
30 Loads Swedish balks 


112 ,, Quebec elm 1imber 
ayes” 35 7 ash 'imber 
tO), Sate s red pine timber 
380 ,, Dantzig fir timber 
3800 ,, Memel fir timber 


&e., &e. 
The following prices were obtained :— 


8. RB EB: 
Bjorneborg yellow ......., ......per Petg. std. 610 to 7 10 
Wosew lite see nnie, Mee ete grea 8-9 710.5, .¥ 16 
Christiana 1st white 3 x 9...... 120 x 12f-. By 55 eeckO 


DIO NOC Ontenaenccrusps wax eoredeesiagerus cites 18°45 
Do. 1st and 2nd do. ......... 13, 15 
DO VOR MO ivieeaianaebaceucsn spans sinceewere 11 15 
DO AnE VOMOW vs vcccsessccusqosdsutescrue a a Ven ey Re 5] 
PO. BEAGO,.scsecsdscvacsces Paceicnetuuaden ats 3 x 91410 
Aad: 
ID Gespara, Ge bOLGUL: yen wa teqscies savenee foot'run 0 i} 
IS cte ehdnaaennes fecies naeouesntoe under 4in. 0 Of 
eo Rots) (8, 
Calmar da HW00d teccicuersseserneoCXd, fthm. 8 10 
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WO ie seas unamana econ ean canjaanecnenen Sanne tevisiany Supeoke edie, O 
Do. white 3x9 7.15 
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DOs isas te aekacoatenabns outst nia tenagndee ae. BS xh 75 
Dram yellow H K23 x 64.........120 x 12ft. 6 5 
Do, 2nd do......... ais Calas aalaeh daa cating maken ee aoeipae OS Up aes} 
Do. 3rd do. ... hasamiae p> os 16 10 
Do. 1st white do.. Taasactasates (O° 
MOET GOS i sree dia see drag hteia wvlv an randiaawoGes oe BAO 5,. 8 0 
Dantzig best middling timber ............ load Bought in at 
8 Se 
e 67 
Do. good middling do. ........ aetkacreane Mpannease Do, at 
59 to 64 
Do; middling dj... vsacccosss Ris shtccsr dees de DO: FEY HO 
Do. common middling do.......ceeeeeeeee icatsaie Ak ay ets 
s. 8. 
Frederickshald 1st white 3 x 9...120 x 12ft. 14 10 to 14 15 
Georgia pi'ch pine 3 x 11 ...per Petg. std. 12 10 ,, 12 15 
Gefie 1st and 2nd yellow do. ...... 4x9to 1211 5 ,, 11 15 
oye. Al 1 Bley 53 
S)10100, = 12-20 
8 10 
9. 0 
9 16 
9. 15 
Gb. 10 
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Oued (0) 
DOO a 
Sel) eae Cys 
8 10 
Ora Olen AO KO) 
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8. 8. 
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Do, Mannerlatten G0. +rrecce csssereerrereeecerens 74 
Petersburg Ist yellow «sree testers 3 XO 
LE. £8 
std. 12 10 
Xian ol ee) 
tpl: Oy is, ALD 5, 
Be) IN 45) 
x 7 810 
ety SG kb 
x7 8 5 
x 1110 0 
SPOH OL OMe, LOL eo) 
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SUT caeL teh 
mm: 6 OF 5, 6-5 
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per Petg. std. 14 0 
Do. 1s‘ dry floated ...... PRP SRE ak saseneeesn te 14 10 
Do, 2nd bright ......... i 
Do, 2nd dry floated 
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Do. 3rd dry floated ....... 


. 2nd whi:e spruce 3 x 


Do Brd dos css.eccnts PROT BRO Ile 3 x 913 10 
Domelm oe: csctassscveisnes decicalnasenmeateseen load 5 0 
: Son. 
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St. John’s white spruce wiscscssecsecesees 3x9 
120 x 12ft. 18 0 
DoO,:3-% LD erases sestiquecias sl 20 ud Os arco aaa g 
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DO. UN setae hepa ina abe ate aa En 3x 712 5 
Do. yellow pine ........0.. -per Petg. std. 8 QO 
Soderham 8rd yellow do. ...cecsccccesee 24 x 7 28 10 
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Sandarne 1st and 2nd yellow ............ 3x7 9 0 
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Do. Ist and 2nd white .........cseeeee3 X 9 8 10 
Umea Ist and 2nd yellow... 3 we RO O10 
Do. Ist and 2nd white ....., Arte e de ea 8) 
Vefsen 3rd yellow,.......... wpediCacn ask esaens Ses ae 8) 
[Prepared Flooring. ] Ba 
Frederickstadt Ist yellow ............ squarel+ 18 0 
D0. Gone asin oa onsinnnt dt napedegnie EaeCRee Se eee Ce eae } 8 8 
Do. 2nd yellow ......ssssecccceeere MD Sarees if 10 3 
Do. 1st white i 7 9 
(ie 3} 
Do, Ist yellow groovedand tongued...,..... it 12 6 
LO 26 
hes 
TAOS 
2,28 
Do. 2 4 0 
Do. $4 9 
Do. 8 9 
D Ogee. PP Te ee Seb ihevasnneeas beceaes 4/83 
Do. Ist white grooved, tongued, and 
GEADEd: ivcesscchccnesviav i oeasuaeeeeetees aie i 4 9 
DOs canis ome eenraauienes ote Ashivalanisctaeavatenaetreouney (a ea 


0 
», 18 10 
ads, 0 


» 13 10 


9 1o 
» 
» 9 lo 


» 13 5 


18.15 


» 9 5 


é } 8: yay Arias 
Fredrickstadt mouldings,..,.....100 fvotrun 4 0 to 4 0 
f Luke £ os. 
Moulmaindeales 757 cvecsscinceraeenciosel load 915 to 11 8 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 


IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 

LOOMS sie viola tis'ateie load £12 0 13 (Finland .......c008 - 47 0 £8 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15) Memel.....c..cccees 10) 926 
» yellow pines. 4 0 4 15)Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 11 6 
St. John N.B, yellow 0 0 0 0) ap WHEE: Sec es 8 0°19 “0: 
Quebec Oak, white... 6 0 6 10/Gefie, FOLMOW ssa wenes 10 5 12-10 
om = DITOh iceees 38 15 5 OjSoderham ........ 81) 12 0 

ip) DED retpiereioas + 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per C., 

Dantzic oak ....e000 5 0 610) 12 ft. by 3by9 in. 
go.) MNS Vises owen 2 5 4-Bl. yellow wicccicscccs 10 0 1210 

Memel Az nals si neme 3 0 4 0/Flooring boards, per 
Riga ...ssecceeveeees 3 0 4 O| sq. of lin., fist yel 7 6 10 6 
Swedish: s .cctesa.ee 210 3 0/First white.....000 7 «0 #9 6 
Masts,Quebecredpins 31) 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 6 7 6 
»» yellowpine., 315 5 5/Pomice Sronz prton 6 0 8 0 

Lathwood,Dantzic,im 315 5 10 Os, &e, 

» St.Petersburg 510 6 10/Seal, pale....per tun 287 0 27 10 
Deals, prC,,12 ft, by3 Sperm body ........ 84 0 85 0 
by 9 in., OD: sis a) adeno he malt 39 0 40 0 
Quebec, white spruce 12 1) 18 0/ Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 87 0 3710 
St.John, whitespruce 12 1) 14 0|Olive, Gallipoli...... 5D 0 60 (0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 42 10 44 10 
duced C, Pailin, GN sw ciere towie 3910 0 0 
Canada, Ist quality. 161) 18 0|Linseed ............ 3910 0 0 
200 dous.nce 12 0 12 10| Rapeseed, Eng. pale,, 44 10 4415 
Archangel, yellow ..11 10 13 0|Cottonseed......... - 29 0 35 0 


MErays, 
Leap — 

Pig, Foreign ..--e0.» ereccevcesese Dor ton £1815 0 £19 
yo ALA WEBS eds ececes oe do 20 5 0 20 
+ Lad Co, secceseccerccces dO 20 5 0 20 
fo, OND Or DEAL 3 cc oer iasiesleeeieans do 1910 0 20 

Bkieal Bods riches a vwitecusce outs do 2010 0 0 

BRot Patents so astasceisinsss ke seie <0 2100 21 

Red or Minium ... +» do 1915 0 20 

Lithargs, W.B. . do 000 0 

White Dry ... .... do 3v 0 0 0 
»» ground in oil do 000 0 

CorpzEr :— 

British—Cake and Ingot ...,...5 perton £59 0 0 70 

Best Selected do LL = Ox 10: 0 
lee » a0 75 0) 0-378 

Bottoms ... do 78 00 80 

Australian do 69 0) 0 (73 

Spanish Cake . do 00 0 0 

ORT MBAR ares p efere sini cine r cash €3 00 64 

i POH MEA INCOL . ocasciese alee GU 0; 10) 73 

Mctal Sheathing and Rods ........ yer Ib, 0) 0. | 682790 
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Tue Sort Time MovnmEenr ry THE LOND <n BUILDING 
Trsaprs.—The nine hours’ movement, which proceeded 
with such appazent success during the early part of the 
year, would appear (says the London correspondent of a 
Sheffield paper) to have collapsed for the want of pecu- 


niary support. 


Almost every man in the trade desires the 


nine hours work per day, but as payment by the hour is — 


the rule in London, comparatively few appear willing to 
make a p esent sacrifice ot six hours’ pay, or 4s. per week, 
for a possible future benefit, and hence the lack of pecu- 
niary support rendered to the committee who undertook 
the movement, The committee, however, are not dis- 
heartened, and being composed of the best and most in- 
telligent men in the trade, they are resolved to renew 
their e fforts at t he earliest opportunity. 


Tur AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS AND THE PARIS IR n- 
FOUNDERS.—The ironfounders of Paris having been on 
strike for several weeks for an advance in wages, weekly 
instead of monthly payments, and the abolition of 
piece-work, overtime, and Sunday labour, the exe- 
cutive Council of the Amalgamat d Engineers enter- 
tained an application from theni for pecuniary aid, and 
having satisfied themselves that the cause was one deserv- 
ing of support, the branches of the society were consulted 
as {0 allowing the council to place a 2d. levy upon the 
members. The result was that 7,045 voted for the levy, 
and 557 against. The levy was therefore made, and the 
eeount raised, £254, has been paid to the delegate from 

aris, 
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. TENDERS. 


BripuinetTon.—For the erection of tower and spire, 
Holy Trinity Church, Bridlington :— 
TROMNATC.;,....0s10esodeeesstsenepheeeniny raneetmmEmenOe 
CamMpEN Town.—For the erection of stables, living- 
rooms, &c., in Camden-road, for Dr. Andrews. Mr, H. 
Spalding, architect, 1, Bloomsbury-place, W.C. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 


Brass ..... ainien uaa ena sot esascgaahiedous ddveseasaeneseenoD 
Beaves,.......++ . 729 
Phillips & Son.., 415 
Carter & Son..e.esccrer Prec toccat . 675 
W000S 03s és00scen0stanseaenaaeeene sae 60 
Patman and Fotheringham 5OL 
Scrivener & White (accepted)..... 573 


Crry.—For alteration to a warehouse, Wood-street, 
City, H.C. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect, 
Fens aw sxescssasesssscaennasauaintendsine tRGar maar eeeee 


Kiddle «7c: lccstecanaseetens eaicp ua Uadeugaakcnhhes . 443 
BBY S88 oo 500 at oo ale 0/4 selelelebale iMate Ore a eee TERS 
Shaw. . vids «60s cw en ens eeeene ipower , 294 
Conder ©... + a» so :ss outa snteaNeeinens whichisel IOUS 
Browne and Robinson (accepted) ...... 362 


DerpysHIReE.—For altera' ions of and additions to farm 
pnildings at Cliffpark and Mansell-park, Hulland, Derby- 
shire, for Mr. J. C. B. Borough. Mr. Sugden, architect, 


Leek :— 
Smith (accepted) .. 2... vss se ene ceemeerooe 
Durpysurre.—lor new farm-house and buildings at 
Carr Hall, Derbyshire, for Mr. J. C. B. Borough. Mr. 
Sugden, architect, Leeds. Quantities supplied :— 
Smith (accepted)... sevseccvesese cosas eHased 


HammersmitH.—For the rebuilding of Infant’s school- 
room, for the Broadway Congregational Church, Ham- 


mersmith, Mr, H, Spalding, architect, 1, Bloomsbury- 
place, W.C. :— 
Scrivener & White .i..cssccecess sanaeeuenaeena £354 
Adamson & White ....:scccssaseaconssasnnecegea nate 
Bird... sess wen teene cusevs0¥e san seuthapansaenneeme 7 BOO. 
Braithwaite ssccssscneasnss % sesas 30 
AGAMS ics vse cn vuanente see agaeeeeanane dese danas +, 326 
W008. ssc) cca sssccacaveapannpennenenenm Pas «826 
Cham berlain...:...c1cxcesseunsansensa tea teepaan sees O2d 


Hanks (accepted). ...cciasecainaiie aetna aaa 


Kent.—For the erection of Public Ball at Bexley 
Heath, Kent, for the Directors of the Bexley Heath Public 
Hall and Institute Company (Limited) (First contract. 
Mr. Joseph Hewits, architect. Quantities supplied. 

W. Atkinson ..... Seaideehaeae iwacnen keds reapan ee uOOd, 


J. N. Faithorne 1250 
Harrison & Sons... ati, ote 
Rhodes & Roberts .. iesd LT 
J, Pollard....5s) sce tena eaesateae - 1145 
Charles Bowler ,.,.. 1092 
R. & J. Butler..... cen aabaaasite dass pecueeine eC Oe 
Nightingale ,.,... ssoasssheonesacacivatee » LODS. 
io ARATIS Ss panics ued A 1047 
R. Lonergan ,,, 1025. 
T, A. Mulliner... 1020 
Parsons Telling ....,.0+:ssecase apie scages HOLD 
London Building Company (Limited)... 997 
ME, “Peck: sca: dices snutaae opaeen eee Noaseiens Ap 3) 
Thomas BlalG......isc.seesentecssemed meee xa OSD 
Arrived too late 
J. Re. Wallis .i,ci.ccvorseleannancnauonehaessiceaye ees et 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a building, No. 3, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, E.C., for the Estate Company (Limited). 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. W. R. Gritten & Son. 

J. and J. Coleman .51s0cteanesasevagedenteneare eae les 
Mansfield & Price \\..scsesqreatuterarens « 9130 
Ashby & Sons ........c20008 ten) BUDO 


J. & C. VANS sere: ..c00 reseed: 0980 
Wan sBrassie Leesa aca epee’ a teKeenson” SOOO 
Holland & Hannen ..... ceesaeasal OOLel.= 
G. Trollope & Sons ..... vee §=8684 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram , se 8680 
Wm. Henshaw (accepted) ....ccssrcccoerses S475 


Newineron (Surrey).—For the erection of Holy 
Trinity Rectory. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 


Shapley & Webster ..... odes Sanpete £1985 
Baguley ........ mathe legacnaed RArrine ie = 
Collsds Bon se siniveictascncet ets eee eee aa LO 
Downs ..... abn Vnatidaleadicsd eens adj cnaceee eee vo L790 
Henshaw .....- <e RGR 
THOMPSON ....0.s050 Renae eh satan Ree eS 1760 
Warrant, viccseess « AT48 
Marsland: 65 Som.2.i..esessaeeee oe eet Paeee Wf) 
Shepherd ........... Nveaatiecee iAimesaoaaenee ~ LEO 


Porron (Beps).—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Potton, for Mr. J. Felts. Mr. Usher, architect, Bedford, 
Knight & Boston wissen & 19716 0 
BION D sicasauane onesie davedsedecssetecevecaes 180 10.16 
Haynes =... ...<ces scacebadeneeetsase’ visaves LAO LO! AG 

Corby & SON vecsovssessecsisscererecerres 174 16 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, 1870. 


DECORATION OF 8. PAUL'S. 


O work of the present century can com- 
pare in its possible influence upon the 

art of the country with the proposed decora- 
tion of S. Paul’s Cathedral. For good or for 
evil this will in importance eclipse all others— 
that is, supposing the enormous sum proposed 
to be raised be really collected. The state of 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, the finest building of its 
kind and date in Europe, has doubtless been a 
disgrace to London and the whole nation. If 
well spent, no sum of money should be 
grudged by thisenormously wealthy city to 
complete this magnificent work ; but when 
such a sum as a quarter of a million is talked 
about, it behoves all whose voices can be 
heard and whose opinions are worth hearing 
in the matter to exert themselves in endea- 
vouring to prevent any avoidable mistake in 
so serious an undertaking. Ifwe look round 
and consider all the buildings upon which 
much has been expended in decorative work 
in this country, we cannot help feeling con- 
siderable misgivings. The piecemeal adorn- 
ment of the Houses of Parliament by men of 
different talents, tastes, and principles has 
resulted in the production of some fine pic- 
tures, though of very unequal merit, all of 
which might be separated without damage to 
themselves or the building whose walls they 
cover; but as a specimen of decoration it 
affords a good example of what should not be 
done—as a salutary warning against great ex- 
penditure without competent and adequate 
design. If the decoration of S. Paul's is to be 
a success, it must be, in outline at least, the 
production of one brain, whoever is employed 
to carry out the detail, to paint the pictures, 
or design and execute the mosaics, and, 
perhaps more important still, draw and paint 
the glass. Whether this is executed in Eng- 
land or Bavaria, every detail should be studied 
and controlled Ly the master-mind who is to 
direct the whole. Have we such a master- 
mind among us as to be properly intrusted 
with so great a work and fitted to deal with 
such sums of money? In answering the first 
part of the question we must not forget that 
it isnot only the adornment of S. Paul’s that 
is contemplated, but its adornment in honour, 
to a great extent, of its great architect, and so, 
of course, as far as his mind can be discovered, 
in accordance with what he would have wished 
done if he had lived to doit. Now, so far as 
the decoration has gone at present, not only 
have the designs of the original architect not 
been carried out, but important parts of his 
work—one upon which his only memorial 
was inscribed—have been uselessly tampered 
with or destroyed. The fine screen which 
used to support the organ, and the excellent 
iron grilles on either side of the Sanctuary, 
were demolished for no earthly object what- 
ever except a false taste—an outrage which 
could only have been permitted and com- 
mitted by a total disregard for and _pos- 
sible dislike of the art of Sir Christopher 
Wren. “Oh! but,” some one will say, “if 
this grand design in contemplation is to be 
realized, the present Cathedral architect will 
not be permitted to destroy or innovate—in 
fact, a new regimen of conservatism has evi- 
dently set in, for the grilles are to be replaced 
and a new screen worthy of the place is to be 
erected.” One would be inclined, however, 
to question whether any one so worthy could 
be placed there as that erected by the archi- 
tect himself. Still, granting all this, before any 
of the money subscribed is spent, we ought to 
know for certain whether Mr. Penrose, under 
the control of any committee, is the right man 
to do this vast work, If go, he certainly 


ought to show upon paper, with a sufficient 
amount of detail to enable the public to judge 
of his fitness, what his designs are. The sub- 
scribers to the Fund and the citizens of London 
have a right to know what they are giving 
their money for, and what is to be the fate of 
that building which is justly the pride of the 
metropolis, 

As far as the finances are concerned, the 
episode of the Wellington Memorial, as 
shown by us last week, offers a warning. 
Surely, before being intrusted with the super- 
vision of an expenditure of £250,000, or 
anything like it, the architect should show 
distinctly upon what grounds he certified 
the large payments to Mr. Stevens, amounting 
to considerably more than his original con- 
tract forthe complete work. If the excuse is 
to be allowed that artists who have gained a 
certain position have other commissions to 
execute, though that very position itself may 
be to a great extent due to their public employ- 
ment, it will be far better to give the work to 
younger artists, and bind them over to take 
no other commissions till the work in hand is 
complete. We believe, however, that this 
financial view of the case is by no means the 
most serious ; waste of money and time are 
most vexatious, and, as far as foresight can 
prevent it, all care should be taken to do so 
before the work is begun. But however much 
money may be squandered—however much 
time wasted—if the subscribers and country get 
a worthy return for their money and patience 
in the end they will be satisfied and not 
grudge the loss. No saving of money or time 
will compensate for inefficiency of work or 
feebleness and badness of design. It is here 
we have the greatest misgivings, which no- 
thing but full drawings of every part will do 
away with. We know nothing of any of the 
gentlemen spoken of as likely to be employed 
calculated to inspire us with much con- 
fidence. If there ever was a case in which em- 
ployers had a right—and more than that, a 
duty—to see what they were going to pay for 
before they subscribed their money, it is this 
decoration of the Metropolitan Cathedral. 

“Si monumentum requiras circumspice.” If 
you want a hint of how the whole thing may 
be managed, go and look round for yourself. 
If any one will take the trouble to see what 
has already been done, he must be a sanguine 
man if he has no misgivings as to the future. 
First, there was the needless destruction of 
ancient features above mentioned ; then came 
the decoration of the sacrarium, with its ill- 
drawn, spiritless, grisaille painting and sham 
recessed panelling. We are quite aware that 
imitations in paint of various materials and 
constructions have been in use in all times, 
though very seldom in the best examples ; 
but surely the very worst species of imitation 
is the feigning of sculpture, mouldings, and 
panelling. We should say this even if Wren 
himself had so designed any of his decoration. 
If nothing better can be done with the domes 
surmounting each bay of the roof than to cut 
them up and reduce their apparent size by 
this sham lacunation, it is a grave question 
whether they had not far better be left plain. 

Lastly, we have the specimens of mosaic 


goodness of the designs. If they can show 
such a series of decorations as to satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of the people, well 
and good. Wemay be sure that the dravy- 
ings will be none the worse, nor the decora- 
tions, as a whole, less considered, through 
their being prepared beforehand with a view 
to public exhibition and criticism. The deco- 
tion of S. Paul’s, though practically in the 
hands of the Dean and Chapter, is really a 
national affair, interesting alike to those 
liberal- persons who are subscribing large 
sums of money and the thousands who, though 
many of them unable tocontribute to the funds, 
look upon S. Paul’s as the glory of London. 
So little has been done successfully at pre- 
sent in this matier of decoration that there 
is doubtless great difliculty in deciding who 
shall do such a work as this. The case of the 
Houses of Parliament has demonstrated the 
absurdity of picking out a certain number of 
celebrated painters, both on the ground of 
expense and taste. If there ever was a case 
in which an unlimited competition was called 
for it is this. These raatters have been much 
more studied of late years than they were in 
old times. Who shall tell whether among 
our own architects or other artists a designer 
to rival M. Lemeire might not be found, who 
would prepare a series of iconography and 
designs which should make the decoration of 
S. Paul’s an epoch in art, and not what it 
threatens to be, and what most of our 
attempts at decoration on a large scale have 
hitherto proved to be—a disastrous and costly 
failure? Of this we are quite certain, that a 
moderate sum spent in premiums for the 
three or four best sets of drawings would be 
well spent, and that really in the end such a 
course would be as economical as wise and 
provident. 
ee ee 


SUNDRY DECORATIVE WORKS AT 
THE KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


HE staircasesand corridors, which we have 
di mentioned as being fit positions for deco- 
ration, need not fear to do injury to, or to be 
injured by comparison with, such objects as 
the contents of this museum. Accordingly, 
we find that such spaces have been selected 
for much sumptuous display of the kind. 
The large staircase leading up from the north 
cloister to the picture-galleries is a specimen. 
Like most of the art fostered at South Ken- 
sington, it is highly eclectic—the result of 
careful study of ancient precedents. One’s 
eye is thus caught at once by the rich and 
delicate ceiling and pleasantly reminded of 
those of Moorish construction. The wooden 
construction is properly revealed and deco- 
rated, each rafter being bracketed down to 
the corbels of the cornice. A raking portion 
is carried round the walls, and an oblong 
space in the centre is level and divided into 
three panels, the central one square, and a 
narrow oblong one at either end. A delicate 
octagonal gilt metal grille occupies the main 
portion of the space of the central square 
panel, This being over the gaselier provides 


work. These, as far as material is concerned, 
are excellently done; but what can be said 
of the designs? Isaiah is the picture of a 
man suffering from very short sight trying to 
make out an inscription on a tablet, and at- 
tended by two angels with their wings cut 
square to fit them into the place. S. Matthew 
is better; but there the angel seems to be 
seated on the edge of the arch, and so appears 
to be slipping down in a most uncomfortable 
manner. These things show plainly enough 
that if anything like the amount mentioned 
is to be spent to any advantage, greater art 
powers than any at present exhibited will be 
required Does the present staff possess it? 
Ifso, let it be shown before the expense is in- 
curred, and let an opportunity be given to 
the subscribers and public of judging the 
fitness of the architect and artists and the 


good means of ventilation. Carved pendants 
mark the points of intersection of the main 
beams of this ceiling. The treatment in 
colour is rich and delicate—gold and white 
and grey, with the ground of the panels dark. 
The general effect is undoubtedly good ; and 
it is only when we come to investigate closely 
the details that we are disappointed. Thus, 
then, we find that in a most costly work all 
that has been spared has been thought and 
invention on the part of the designer ; that one 
monotonous pattern fills the whole of the nu- 
merous panels; and that the commonest Greek 
fret is the invariable border around them all. 
And, lastly, but not least, we must consider 
open to criticism the fact that this ceiling 
surmounts plain maroon-tinted walls with a 
simple chocolate dado, Herein is the eclectism 
weighed and found wanting. <A rich Moorish 
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ceiling is always found crowning an apart- 
ment with both elaborate walls and pavement 
in harmony. Here this ceiling looks but 
one of the many isolated specimens of beau- 
tiful work with which the museum abounds. 
We need not further point to the discrepancy 
between the Oriental framework and_ the 
Renaissance ornamentation of this ceiling; 
what we have said we think may suffice to 
show that in this, as elsewhere, the general 
character of the work of the Department 
is consistently carried out in inconsistency. 
We cannot, however, quit this staircase 
without some notice of its prominent feature 
—the large semi-circular-headed window 
above the landing. It is filled with a Renais- 
sance architectural composition, with pilasters 
and baluster-like columns enclosing sundry 
pictured panels—a pair of forcibly drawn and 
equally forcibly coloured lovers clasping hands 
in the centre, and an incongruous and incom- 
prehensible mass of ornamentation in the 
arched head above. Thedetails throughout are 
of the stupidest nonsense ornament of the non- 
sensical style that has been selected. The 
sham projections and perspectives are pal- 
pable absurdities, and the general effect 
spotty and unsatisfactory in the extreme. The 
ordinary staircase and its cast-iron railing 
again proclaims the borrowed nature of the 
far finer plumage overhead. 

We are not, however, confined in this 
museum for studies of decoration to these 
eclectic ones of its decorators, but many valu- 
able collections of drawings of the most re- 
nowned specimens in the world are to be 
found upon its walls or in its revolving 
cases of frames, and to these we intend 
occasionally to refer for the benefit of our 
readers and students of this branch of art. 
In the vestibule of the portion of the 
museum in which the Meyrick collection of 
armour is displayed, are now hung seme ex- 
ceedingly interesting copies of the fresco 
paintings which have recently been discovered 
in the crypt of the church of S. Clemente at 
Rome. To these we desire to direct attention, 
and for that purpose we append the follow- 
ing notes made upon some of them, which 
will give an idea of their character and 
value :— 

No. 1 is a male bust—unknown—of old 
classic character, date about 300 a.D.; 
sketchily but clearly drawn, features of full 
Roman type, naturally and not conventionally 
expressed. No. 2is a female saint —unknown— 
withnimbus. Date beginning of fifth century; 
though in some degree resembling the last 
example, less careful and more conventional. 
No. 3 is The Crucifixion, with the figures 
of the Virgin Mary and S. John, believed to 
be the earliest known mural painting repre- 
senting this event. Date about 646-50 A.D. 
Very rude art—almost all classical character 
lost, and conventionality substituted, but not 
as yet fully developed. Similar in character, 
but interesting from the composition of its 
separate subjects, is No. 4, which represents 
the Marys at the Sepnilchre, the Descent 
of our Lord into Hades, and the Marriage 
of Cana; the last subject imperfect, but 
recognizable by the Architriclinus, or Ruler 
of the Feast, standing near our Lord. Date 
probably about 650 a.p. Below these are 
hung a painting in tempera, on canvas, 
of a standing female figure, with the in- 
scription “‘ Dionysas in Pace,” copied from 
another fresco in the cemetery of S. Cal- 
listus, supposed to be of the second half of 
the third century, and an oil painting on 
canvas of a robed female figure with extended 
arms, probably 8. Cecilia, copied from a fresco 
in the cemetery of S. Callistus, part of the 
Roman catacombs, the original of which is a 
work of the seventh century. These, though 
coarse and inartistic, are very interesting by 
way of comparison among themselves and 
with those of S. Clemente. In the former, 
the classic feeling in the figure and the free- 
dom of imitation of nature in foliage, with 
the bird in the background, are manifest ; 


whereas, the latter, by the diapering of the 
robe and its jewelled borders—in themselves, 
by-the-way, tasteful both in colour and de- 
sign—evidence the nascent Christian style 
of ornament, while the rude head betrays 
a reminiscence of Pagan types. No. 5. The 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary—the date 
of which appears to be fixed at about 850 
A.pD., by the introduction on the spectator’s 
left hand of Pope LeoIV., apparently as 
a personage then living—shows a panelled 
ornamental dado about 4ft. high, with rude 
scrawls of vegetation in brewn upon the panels, 
which are of a yellowish-white ground, defined 
by a black line, and a vemilion red band is 
carried round them. The principal subject 
occupies an oblong space about 6ft. long by 
3ft. high, with a semi-circular niched addition 
tothe centre above. The Virgin is seen with 
extended arms upon a sepulchred rock, and 
our Saviour, surrounded by a Vescica form, 
borne by four angels, appears in a starry 
firmament ready to receive him. The twelve 
apostles are ranged six upon either side, with 
the arm of one of them stretched upwards, as 
if pointing, but with the evidentaim of aiding 
the symmetry of the composition; to carry 
out which further the figure of the Pope 
terminates the picture on one side and a 
corresponding saint performs the same office 
on the other. The figures are insober-coloured 
costume of white robes, with an occasional 
yellow or brown mantle, and are thrown up 
by a vermilion wall and dark green sky above. 
Rude as is the drawing throughout, and 
conventional the arrangement, the effect is 
solemn and dramatic, and the composition is 
not without grace, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the Angelic supporters of our Lord. 
No. 6 is the Translation of the Relics of S. 
Clement, by Pope Nicolaus, from the Vatican 
to the Basilica of S. Clement, a votive offering, 
given by Maria Macellaria, date about 900 
A.D. The picture, though highly interesting, 
is in a degraded style of art, with but little of 
dramatic effect. The superior dignity of the 
robed prelate, seated at the shrine which is to 
receive the relics, is clumsily conventionalized 
by his figure being ofa larger size than the 
rest, and, though his hands are extended as in 
adoration, he is looking straight out of the 
picture and away from those who are inviting 
his attention. Acolytes are bending under the 
weight of a litter, upon which the body of the 
saint is borne, and others are swinging censers 
behind, and a crowd follow with the 
cross and banner-bearers of the procession, 
and the whole, by the sloping line given 
by their heads against the sky, seem sliding 
against the frail temple, which they appear 
as if they would overwhelm. <A remark- 
able ornamental band runs below the pic- 
ture, and a dado below that, the motif of 
the decoration in the former looking like 
rich Byzantine, and of the latter of meagre 
Classical work, In Italy, during all the ages 
of Christianity, the remnants of Classic art, 
always among the people, modified their ideas 
and their practice, and we continually see a 
struggle going on between the elements of 
Classicalism and Medizvalism, but this early 
instance of the kind is one of special interest. 

There are also copies of other frescoes at S. 
Clemente than these we have noted, but we 
have not time upon this occasion to do more 
than refer our readers to them ; we may, how- 
ever, upon another opportunity, return tothem, 
as well as to the other stores for the decorative 
student which are to be found in this most 
valuable museum, 
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WROUGHT IRON CRANES.—III. 


bes two preceding articles on this subject 

were confined solely to a practical de- 
scription and illustration of the ordinary 
method of constructing wrought-iron cranes, 
and we reserved, for a third and concluding 
article the question of their theory and scienti- 
fic analysis. It has been already stated that 
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mathematical formule and algebraical equa- 
tions are not suitable for those particular ex- 
amples of construction in which the different 
parts are inclined to one another at angles 
which not only vary among the parts them- 
selves, but are also dissimilarlyinclined to the 
horizontal. An example of our meaning is 
given in Fig. 2, which represents a skeleton 
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YELL: 
elevation of a wrought-iron bent crane. In 
practice, the outer and inner flanges are curved 
as shown by the dotted lines, but they are 
considered theoretically to consist of a series 
of straight Jines joining the several points 
where they are connected with the diagonal 
bars forming the web. These points may, in 
reality, be either pins or rivets, but bearing in 


mind to what tremendous jerks and vibrations | 


cranes are subjected, there would not be any 
particularly valid reason for employing the 
former kind of attachment. After a time, 
pins must work loose; rivets never do. 
determine the strains upon the crane repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, which is supposed to be 
loaded only with a weight at its peak L, we 
start from the fundamental principle that 
governs the distribution of strain upon two 
separate members inclined at different angles 
to the horizontal, and acted upon by 
the same weight—to speak dynamically, 
by the same force. This principle, which 
it is necessary thoroughly to understand, 
will be best explained by a reference to Fig. 
1. Let AC, B C, be two bars inclined to the 
horizontal line F Gat angles respectively of 
60° and 45°, and supporting a weight W at 
their junction C, which let us take equal to 
1 ton. By the method of resolution of forces, 
construct the triangle C D EH, and make 
CD = 1 ton. 
then D E will equal the strain upon BC, and 
EC that upon AC. If these strains be 
measured off upon a scale of two tons to the 
inch, which is the scale upon which CD is 
drawn, they will be found to equal respec- 
tively 0°50 and 0°71. It is not difficult to 
prove that these values are in the ratio of the 
cosines of the angles which the bars make 
with the horizontal line Ff G. By the prin- 
ciples of trigonometry we obtain in the tri- 


angle C D E the proportion DE: EC: : sine 


ECD :sineEDC. But the angle E C Dis the 
complement of the angle EC F, which in 
the diagram was made equal to 60 degrees; 
similarly, the angle KE DC is equal to the 
angle DCB (Kuclid, prop. xv., book 1), 
which is the complement of the angle B C G, 
which is equal to 45 degrees. As the sine 
of any angle is equal to the cosine of its 
complement, if we call the strain upon the 


bar BC = ED =S, and that upon AC = — 
EC = S81, we haveS: S! : : cosine 60°: cosine - 


45°, Substituting the values of these in the 
equation, we find 0°5 : 0°71: : 050000 : 
0°70710, a sufficiently close approximation to 
prove the accuracy of the diagram. ; 

A similar method is employed in deducing 


the strains upon the crane in Fig. 2, with » 


the exception that, as we proceed, the re- 
solution of the different forces becomes rather 
more complicated, but not to such a degree 
as to hinder any one from mastering the 


To 


Draw D E£ parallel to B C, 
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subject with care and attention. At the same 
time, it is not to be supposed that a mere 
casual perusal of our article is suflicient to 
enable our younger readers to comprehend 
_the matter thoroughly. Far from it. They 
must study—not merely read—it, and work 
out for themselves the diagrams to a con- 
yeniently large scale. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, we will suppose that there is a weight 
of one ton only at the point L, in Fig. 2. ‘he 
advantage to be derived from this is that 
when once the strains due to a weight of one 
ton have been ascertained, all that is ne- 
cessary to obtain those on another crane 
similar in design but loaded with a different 
weight is to multiply them by the constant 
ratio between the original or standard 
weight and the one in question. It must not 
_ be forgotten that any alteration in the design 
of the crane, such as changing the radii of 
either the inner or outer flanges, or the angle 
of inclination of the bars, will altogether 
vitiate the calculation. To return to our 
diagram in Fig. 2. Let L a equal one ton, sup- 
ported at the front L. How does this produce 
strains differing in character and intensity 
throughout the whole structure? In the first 
place, the weight being supported at the con- 
nection of the two bars K L and L H must 
strain both of them, compressing the latter and 
extending the former. The parts in com- 
pression are shown by thick black lines, 
those in tension by fine ones. From the point 
a, draw a b parallel to the bar K L, meeting 
the chord of the part L H of the lower flange 
in b. Then, measured on the same scale, 
ab will give the strain upon L K, and 
L 0b that upon L H, and they are 
respectively equal to — 13 and + 1°05 
tons. The sign minus denotes a tensile 
strain and + a compressive. Leaving this 
latter strain alone for a moment, let us trace 
the further action of that upon L K. This is 
obviously transferred to point K, where it acts 
upon G K and K H, extending the former, 
and compressing the latter. Upon K L, plot 
off K ¢ equal to a b, equal to the strain upon 
K L; draw ec d parallel to K G, meeting 
K Hind. The linese dand Kd will give 
the strains upon G K and K H respectively, 
and will be found equal to — 2°15 and + 1°85 
tons. Following the strain upon K H, it is 
transferred to the point H, where it pulls 
upon the bar G H and compresses H I. If 
there were no other force acting upon the 
point H, nothing more would be required to 
find the strains upon the members G H and 
HF than to proceed as before. But there 
is the strain upon L H, equal to L 8, to be 
taken into consideration, and how it also 
affects the bars acted upon by the strain upon 
K H. It will be seen on inspecting the dia- 
gram that it compresses H F, and also com- 
presses the bar G H, which is, on the contrary, 
stretched by the strain brought upon it from 
KH. But it has been frequently mentioned 
in our articles on constructive subjects that 
when a bar or part of astructure is acted upon 
by forces or strains of both tension and com- 
pression, the actual strain is the algebraical 
sum of the two. Thus ifa bar have a tensile 
or minus strain of 7 tons, and a compressive 
or plus strain of 4 tons, then the actual re- 
sulting strain is (+ 4-— 7) = — 3 tons. This 
is just what occurs in the present case, and we 
thus see how important it is to remember 
these fundamental axioms. The bar G H is 
acted on by a tensile strain in the direction of 
K H and a compressive one in that of L H. 
It is the difference, therefore, of these two 
which is the strain really affecting the bar. 
There are two methods of resolution by 
which these strains on G H and H F may be 
determined. One is by proceeding as has 
been already done, taking care to take the 
algebraical sums of strains of a different 
_ character where they are so, and thé other to 
first find the resultant ofthe two original strains, 
and then completing the diagram of forces. 
_ Let us consider the former method first. Pro- 
duce K H toe, making He = K d & strain 
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upon K H. From e draw ¢ f, parallel to G H. 
Measure e f and f H, and these will represent 
the strains upon the bars @ H and H F, due 
to that transferred to the point H by the bar 
K H, and will be — 1:0 and + 24. Now 
for the other strains, produce L H to J, 
making. H 2 equal Lb equal the strain 
upon LH. From J draw J 7 parallel 
to GH, and Jn and x H will be the 
other strains upon G@ Hand H F, and will 
scale + 0°5 and + 0°63 tons. Summing up, we 
obtain the total strains upon these parts of 
the crane to be as follows :—Upon G H 
(— 1:0.4+ 05) = — 0° tons, and upon H F 
(+ 2'4+ 0°63) = + 3:03 tons. By the second 
method, the resultant of the strains of K H 
and L H must be first ascertained. Produce 
K H toe as before, draw e g parallel to L H, 
and equal to Lb. From g draw g h, parallel 
toGH. Theng h willbe found, on measure- 
ment, to equal (ef — ln — 0°56, and h H to 
equal (H n + H f) + 8°03 tons. At the 
point G there are also two forces acting, 
namely the strain due to the bar G H and that 
toK G, The resulting strains can easily be de- 
termined upon the parts G Hand GF by 
either of the methods we have just investigated. 
We cannot spare space to go through every 
strain, nor is there any necessity, as the de- 
termination of the others is simply a repetition 
of what has been already done. Those who 
desire to thoroughly understand this operation 
must make a good large diagram of Fig. 2, 
and work outthe whole problem for themselves, 
taking care to tabulate the strains upon each 
bar separately, so as to perceive how they 
accumulate from the free to the fixed extremity 
of the crane. 

Although this method of calculating strains 
is perfectly accurate enough for all practical 
purposes, yet, as it is a consecutive one, it is 
advisable to check the strains in the flanges at 
intervals. This may be readily done by very 
simple formule. For example, the strain upon 
the bar K G has been found by the diagram 
to be equal to — 2:15 tons, and itmay be checked 
as follows. It is manifest from the principle 
of moments that the strain at any point multi- 
plied by the leverage with which it acts, will 
be equal to the weight at that point, multi- 
plied also by the leverage with which it acts. 
‘The strain on the bar G K acts with a maxi- 
mum leverage of N H, equal to 3°5 teet, 
whereas the weight at L acts with the hori- 
zontal leverage of H a, equal to 7-9 feet. 
If S be the strain required, L its leverage, W 
the weight, and L' its leverage in the general 
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formula,S = coal nS Ga55 a noms 
which we obtain S = — 2:2 tons, whichchecks 


the accuracy of the calculation by diagram. 
Great care must always be taken in calcu- 
lating by diagram, as there isalways a tendency 
for errors to accumulate. One false step at 
the commencement, if it is not perceived, is 
perpetuated in all the succeeding operations, 
and would ultimately cause a very serious 
difference in the correct values. But by using 
the method of moments to check the results, 
no such accumulation can occur, and one is 
enabled to perceive, as the working out of the 
diagram proceeds, that the calculations are 
rightly performed. One or two checks of this 
kind should always be introduced, as, if the 
whole operation is effected first, and the strain 
upon the last flange not found to be correct, 
the whole work must be gone over again to 
discover the error. 
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BUILDERS VERSUS ARCHITECTS. 
(Concluded from page 111.) 


UCH of our readers as may have perused 
our last week’s article may also have 

seen that the subject is still kept up in our 
column of ‘ Correspondence,” We now 
briefly conclude our own observations upon 
it. It is agreed on all hands that the present 
training of the English architect is very in- 
adequate, Such, however, as it is, it is 
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endorsed with the approval of the Royal 
Institute, which admits to its highest ranks 
any respectable man who may have been for 
seven years a simple practitioner, good, bad, 
or indifferent. It follows that no proposal to 
invest its Fellows solely with the function of 
an arbitrator in building disputes can hold 
water. If the Institute is strong anywhere it 
is in the metropolis; but we greatly doubt 
whether, in a case of building dispute, even a 
London builder would not prefer the arbitra- 
ment of any of our metropolitan building 
surveyors. ‘hese gentlemen are, by the opera- 
tion of the very rule of professional practice 
set up by the Institute, better used to enter 
into the “minutie” out of which building 
disputes usually arise—that is to say, in nine 
cases out of ten, out of questions of value, 
questions of trade-custom, and questions of 
modes or measuring artilicers’ work. How is 
a Fellow of the Institute, who, agreeably with 
the unchallenged dictum of its late Presi- 
dent, abstains from questions of money value, 
to deal as an arbitrator with such questions ? 
Iie must necessarily take counsel with some 
building surveyor, who would himself, per- 
adventure, have made a more efficient judge 
for the final settlement of the dispute. We 
do not seek to set up  building-surveyors 
against Institute Fellows. Some of these 
latter are admirably qualified to officiate as 
arbitrators. Weare simply speaking of Insti- 
tute Fellows as a body: of their entire 
absence of any special training, as Fellows, 
for the functions of anarbitrator. In such a 
precarious profession as that of architecture, 
a most estimable man may very well have 
been ‘‘ seven,” nine, or even eleven years ‘in 
practice ;” and yet all that time have had 
little or no practice in building. This is 
of course his misfortune rather than his fault ; 
but it is clear he will thus be very unfit for an 
arbitrator, having nothing but his Fellow- 
ship (that is to say, his seven years’ “ prac- 
tice”) to exhibit as his qualification for the 
office. Sorry, indeed, are we to observe the 
Institute year after year maintaining so inade- 
quate a criterion for its Fellowships. It is the 
hateful opprobrium of a professional corpora- 
tion, that might do, and ought to do, more to 
foster and to purify the building trade. It is 
all very well to be angry with Mr. Ayrton : 
we question very much whether the right 
honourable gentleman, with all his faults, is 
not a Frankenstein of the Institute’s own 
raising ! 

But we are forgetting our good friends the 
builders, who will persist in drawing plans 
for capitalists who wish to build, and who will 
not repair to the office of the designing archi- 
tect, design he never so wisely. Well, we 
cannot. for the life of us see why our archi- 
tectural—or rather our professional—friends 
should take such umbrage at the act as many 
of them appear to have done, judging from 
the angry letters they have written us. Why 
shouid not a builder make plans, or even 
ornamental designs, if it comes to that? 
There is no mystery or trade secret in the 
making of such drawings; and there is, 
moreover—what these irate gentlemen have 
forgotten—no royal road to the making of 
such documents. If a man wants plans, but 
will not have an architect’s supervision, we 
should ourselves advise him by all means to 
apply to an architect in preference to any one 
else, simply because the preparation of plans 
is his special vocation. But if he will not go 
to an architect, there is no reason why he 
should not go to any other person who is com- 
petent to draw plans. There are many sucn 
persons out of, as well as in, the ranks of the 
professional body aggrieved ; and among them 
it is indubitable our friends will have to 
include builders. They make the plans, such 
as they are—possibly very good, probably 
very bad, most probably quite useless ; they 
get paid for them, and there is an end of the 
matter. It is not pretended that these erring 
builders have been officiating as architects. 
If they do, and at the same time contract to 
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erect the building in question, they remain 
simply builders, not architects, to th: em 
ployer who has simply (very simply) engaged 
them in that dual capacity. If, on the other 
hand, these incontinent, obnoxious *‘ builders,” 
charged with inserting a foot into the archi- 
tects’ trough, do pretend to officiate simply 
as supervisors of the building they have 
“drawn,” what have our professional friends 
to complain of? They may term them 
* builders,” if they please; but we should 
call them “architects,” to all intents and 
purposes—that is to say, they are real deni- 
zens of that magic circle in which, if they 
keep respectable for seven years, they are 
certain (if they can and will afford four 
guineas a year) to effloresce as full Fellows— 
yes, Fellows—of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. We should very much like to 
know how any English architect is at this 
present writing to get higher up on the 
architectural ladder than that? As English 
architects, we put the query with, we confess 
it, unfeigned sorrow and humiliation. 

No: it will not do to throw stones at these 
plan-drawing builders; not, at all events, 
while this dreadful war against professional 
architects is raging in Whitehall-place. If 
our professional friends can really draw 
better plans than the builders can, it is 
well ; let them somehow (the Institute knows 
how—-we do not) get the “‘ discerning ” build- 
ing public to see the plans or to appreciate 
the fact. We have, unfortunately, no other 
genuine credentials to produce. They do not 
recognize our special architectship at White- 
hall; the public does not recognize it; we 
have none to show them for their money; no 
guarantee of our special fitness for plan- 
drawing; nothing but our—as we think— 
very superior plans to exhibit. The pub- 
lic never sees them: it will not come—-most 
stupid public—to the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion ; and it goes, as Mrs. Malaprop has it, 
‘‘promiskerously ” to the builders. The ar- 
chitects, ill-employed in these hard times, 
‘‘swear consumedly” at the incident. Let 
them ponder for a while at the moral—we 
trust it has one—of our article. 

We began it by sympathising with the 
writers of the letters we have printed in our 
columns of Correspondence. In closing it, 
let us say we have no sympathy with either 
the builders or the architects who bandy 
imputations of “scamping,” bribery, and 
foul dealing. These things are, like plan- 
drawing, peculiar to mortals of every trade 
and vocation. Their practice, whatever our 
friends may think, is purely cosmopolitan ; 
by no means restricted, as their letters seem to 
imply, merely to builders, nor yet to archi- 
tects. WY. 
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THEORY OF THE ARTS. 
(Continued from page 77). 


\HE esthetic development of the Middle 
J Ages was high because the intellect, the 
physical and moral faculties, were governed, 
and obtained a sort of provisional harmony 
under the theological or ecclesiastical dominion. 
Taste—which is strictly analogous to or the 
same as the moral faculty, inasmuch as both 
are of a compound character, requiring a judg- 
ment of the understanding or reason as well 
as an emotion or capacity to feel pleasure of 
some sort—obtained under the social-religious 
organization of Catholicism a freer exercise 
than it could possibly have when the in- 
tellectual and moral natures are in antagonism, 
as they had previously been under Roman 
civilization, and which they were afterwards 
subject to again when a separation became 
necessary between scientific progress and the 
Church, or between intellectual advancement 
and dogmatism. For about two centuries art 
reposed npon a generally-admitted system of 
philosophy, and acquired an expression dis- 
tinct from all that had preceded it and all 
that has followed it. ‘Taste, or the feeling 
for art, is, as I have said, of a complex nature, 
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vad always requires the “ pre-existence” and 
‘“eo-existence” of certain faculties of our 
aature in their free and harmonious exercise. 
When the intellect is estranged from the 
moral power, or there is a sort of unreal feel- 
ing subsisting between the two ; when reason 
ind conscience do not agree, as often with the 
individual, the capacity for judging rightly, 
whether in moral actions or in art, is destroyed 
or rendered useless. No man under such a 
condition can discriminate right from wrong, 
the beautiful from the deformed. Art be- 
comes an unreal expression. But as in the 
individual so in society there is an abnormal 
or perverted use or agreement of these facul- 
ties, often due to improper education. A man 
judges or conceives a thing wrong or ugly 
which another believes to be the opposite 
with the conviction of both the above facul- 
ties, This is due to education. His concep- 
tions are perverted in some points from a de- 
ficiency of proper training ; so it was with the 
conceptions of the artists of the Middle Ages 
in respect of the representative arts of sculp- 
ture and painting particularly.* 

Architecture being an art in which the 
faculties of abstraction are concerned rather 
than those of perception and imitation (indeed, 
itself an abstraction of the mind), excelled. 
Where the slightest conventionalization is 
used in the art of the sculptor or carver we 
find unexampled skill, but not so where the 
imitation of natural objects is required. Thus 
in the portrayal of the human figure a low, 
coarse estimate of physical beanty is the cha- 
racteristic type met with. Bad drawing and 
ignorance of perspective show the neglect the 
imitative arts had suffered. As I have said, 
the tendency to represent “directly” the 
object of worship gradually increased, but the 
religious ideal of the period was too low for 
the exercise of the higher faculties of concep- 
tion. Again, the esthetic sentiment neces- 
sary in these arts was quite subjected to the 
devotional feeling, which in its monastic or 
ascetic form was totally irreconcileable to 
art. Between the sixth and twelfth centuries 
the ascetic ideal of ugliness was supreme, and 
exercised an unfavourable influence. The 
veneration of relics of the martyrs and image- 
worship rather checked the progress of correct 
and good taste ia art than otherwise, because 
it unduly subjected the material conception 
to the spiritual or religious ideal of the time. 
Bodily torture and suffering instead of beauty 
were associated with holiness ; and it may 
be generally observed that art becomes reflec- 
tive of the emotional parts of theology of 
every creed, We find that the spiritual con- 
ception of a Supreme Being was not mate- 
rialized or represented by artists till about 
the fourteenth century, when portraits of the 
First Person of the Trinity became common 
(see Didron) and assumed various degrees 
of rank till the figure became the central one. 
The deification of the Virgin arose from the 
great want felt during this period to mate- 
rialize spiritual conceptions, and it may be 
said that the Medizval conception of the 
Virgin exercised a beneficial influence, and 


was probably the highest ideal, as significant | 


of moral charm and beauty, that the artist of 
the Middle Ages conceived. The great error, 
however, in the artistic conceptions of the 
time was in believing there was an impassable 
gulf between the physical and moral; or that 
ascetic practices and bodily restraint were 
necessary to a virtuous life. Gnosticism, for 
instance, maintained the essential evil of 
matter, and the propensities of the body were 
to be subdued. It was under this belief that 
the hideous and repulsive carvings and repre- 
sentations that adorned the cornices, bosses, 
stringcourses, and other ornamental accessories 
of architecture were conceived, as it wasa belief 
in a hell—a religious terrorism that stimu- 
lated the religious devotee to works of un- 
parallelled self-sacrifice, cost, and zeal. 
Architecture was, par excellence, the art of 


* Vide the painted glass. 
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the Middle Ages, the other arts being subordi- 
There was a proper | 


nate to it as accessories, 
relationship or co-ordination between the arts 
then which frequently at the present day 


we sadly lose sight of. For instance, it is 


not rare to find a new modern-fashioned 
church erected in miserable keeping with the 
decoration. Exteriorly we get a barn-like, 


ill-proportioned structure of stone, or, more 


frequently, a mixture of stone and brick, in 
a Franco or Italo-Gothie style, built in ac- 
cordance with the whimsical and crnde 


notions of a leading popular “high-ritual” 


architect—I do not want to be invidious— 
while interiorly we find an extravagant 
parade of fancy brickwork of the most bizarre 
description, the walls and fittings being be-— 
dizened to such a degree that all structural 
harmony and truthfulness is 
destroyed. This want of repose and subordi- 
nation we never find among the works of the 
Medizvalists. The reason we do now is 
pretty obvious, and I shall endeavour pre- 
sently to explain. Christian architecture 
properly commenced from the age of Con- 
stantine, after the separation from the Western 
Empire. Two great divisions sprung from 
Reman art. First, the Byzantine, the style 
used by all the Slavonic races of Europe, 
adopted by the 
Church, and by the Christians of the 
East, in Asia, Africa, &c., till the Saracens 
prevailed in the latter parts. Second, the 
Romanesque, the style which, starting from 
Roman art, was adopted and practised in 
the West, and which ultimately developed 
into the Gothic or. Pointed style of the 
Teutonic races. The distinguishing feature 
of the first is its domical construction and 
the circular form of its plans; while the 
latter style chiefly adopted the rectangular 
plan of the Roman basilica. I allude chiefly 
to these two great developments of Middle- 
Age architecture for the purpose of indicating, 
the relative values of both in-our church 
architecture of the future. While we cannot 
do better than follow the style and treatment 
of the latter branch, or the Gothic art of our 
own country, I think, nevertheless, we may 
usefully adapt the plans and constructive 
peculiarities of the Byzantine churches as 
even more applicable to the requirements of 
our modern reformed church. But I reserve 
this point for a future paper in which the 
more practical aspect of this essay will he 
considered, 

It is to the Romanesque, or Gothic of the 
West, from which were developed the Pointed 
styles of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, that we must look for the varied elements 
and expression of Medieval conception and 
feeling. Here are harmoniously expressed 


abstract and conventional forms vieing with — 


the consummate art of the Greeks, after 
which it must be regarded as the second great 
period of architectural excellence. Borrowing 
all that was noble in construction of the 
arched astylar system of the ancients, the 
Middle-agearchitects added variety and vigour, 
and impressed their own character, thought, 


and feeling upon the architecture of this q 


period. Comparing the Greek period of ex- 
cellence with the Medizwval, one reached the 
acme of material perfection as expressed in 
the trabeated construction, the other the more 
varied poetry of arched construction,—one 
was material wrought out by pure intellect, 
the other was material wrought upon by the 
moral and spiritual faculties, under a Divine 
inspiration. In analysing the characters of 
the two styles of art, they are perhaps no- 
where better expressed than in the mouldings 
of the two periods. In Greek moulding 
there is a rectangularity and inflexibility of 
expression, denoting a decision of thought, 
and at the same time a delicacy of refine- 


ment in the curves that is more indicative of — 


intellect than feeling. In the Gothic mould- 


ings, on the contrary, there is a more playful — 


variety of curves and angles, the latter being 
oftener obtuse or acute than rectangular, dis- 


completely — : 
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playing a greater regard for pleasing variety 
Dian for Reason: ; The same inflexible 
rigidity of character noted in the mouldings 
is also found in the general forms and plans 
of Greek buildings. The plans of Medieval 
structures are, on the other hand, rich in out- 
lime, and are, on the whole, exceedingly cha- 
racteristic of the versatility of the elements 
and races which combined to form Middle- 
age society. I think the styles known as the 
First and Second Pointed, or the “Early 
English” and “Decorated” of Rickman’s 
nomenclature, express most completely the 
intellect, spirit, and feeling of the Middle 
Ages, and are the purest architectural embo- 
diments of this period, but the numerous 
examples and works render it unnecessary in 
this essay to particularize the peculiarities of a 
style so well understood by the readers of the 
Burtpina News. 

From the fourteenth century we begin to 
trace the approaching disorganisation of 
Catholicism, or that theological system that 
had so long held dominion. The decompo- 
sition of the system was, then, brought about 
by its very elements. Thus the metaphysical 
spirit, or reason, became too critical and power- 
ful for the theological spirit ; while a sever- 
ance was commenced between the spiritual 
and temporal powers. Hitherto they had 
subsisted together under a philosophy, but 
this could no longer preside over both. An 
inevitable dissolution became imminent be- 
tween sacerdotal authority and political ex- 
istence, while the gradual increase of an in- 
dustrial and svientific spirit made it still 
more necessary.’ Comte observesthat at this 
period four evolutions began to characterise 
society—the industrial, cesthetic, scientific, 
and philosophical—elements destined simul- 
taneously to prepare a spiritual reorganisation 
of society. Now, it may appear strange that 
in all preceding periods the fine arts (Greek 
perhaps excepted) were essentially confined to 
the higher classes, but it was so, and the fact 
only illustrates the basis upon which the arts 
reposed. Slavery and war were generally the 
state of society. But at this particular epoch 
industrial progress gave an impulse to art—at 
least served to popularise it, by its tendency 
to develope among the lowest classes habits 
of mental activity under which alone the 
eesthetic action can be understood, and also 
a sense of ease and security so necessary for 
the enjoyment of art. But at this very epoch, 
early in the fifteenth century, the decomposi- 
tion of the theological and progressive ele- 
ments of society commenced, a revolutionary 
state ofsociety set in, and the industrial spirit, 
engaged upon more preliminary and provi- 
sional work, rendered little aid to wsthetic 
action, which was thus deprived of direction 
or social destination. The history of art for 
the last five hundred years sufficiently indi- 
cates this revolution in the moral and intel- 
lectual world, an analysis of which I will 
show in the next paper. Ge i. G, 
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FRENCH SUBURBAN VILLAS,* 
(Concluded from page 114.) 


eae from this long digression to our 
| villa, we find that it is faced in about equal 
proportions with brick and stone, the broad sur- 
face of the former beneath the main cornice being 
relieved with diamond bands of a darker coloured 
brick. It would have united the turrets more 
thoroughly with the general design if the brick- 
work here had been carried round the turrets, as 
it is on the lower stage of the front; but I pre- 
sume the wish of the designer has been to make 
the corner towers as handsome and presentable as 
it was possible on account of their prominence. 
For the same reason the central portion of the 
facade is of stone. 

_ In the design of the door much taste has been 
exhibited. The feeling, on the whole, is quite 
Gothic. Like the later Gothic doors, itis flanked 
on each side by buttresses square in plan at first 
ind then set anglewise above the sets off, in which 
erase fe 


| *By W. H. Proto, A.R.I.B.A, Read before the 
uiverpool Architectural Society, 
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form they continue up to the next storey, ‘and 
are crowned with small elegant carved shafts, It 
may be urged that these buttresses are mere ex- 
erescenses serving no legitimate purpose, and, 
looking at them in a matter-of-fact way, this is no 
doubt true. But our art includes imagination as 
well as reason amongst her clients (a difficult cus- 
tomer to satisfy, by the way), and to meet her 
views these projections, I maintain, are perfectly 
legitimate. We instinctively associate theidea of 
strength to a doorway : and however strong it 
may really be, if it does not look so and does not 
boldly assert itself above the rest. of the features 
of {the building, it fails to satisfy the imagina- 
tion. 

The head of the door is a depressed arch, very 
faintly pointed. The architraye mold is some- 
what Gothic in character, but projected forward 
slightly from the wall to secure a definite line of 
shadow. A label mold surrounds the head, ter- 
minating against the buttresses. A very effective 
billet mold ornaments the architrave, having 
within it a running band of foliage. The intro- 
duction of the female head in the centre of the 
arch relieves the label mold from the unpleasant 
effect produced by the depressed point. Oneach 
side of this head two mouldings curve upwards, 
and uniting in the string-course above pierce 
through it and develope into a finial, of which 
more hereafter. The spandrels between the arched 
head and the string are filled with carving, con- 
sisting of rich foliage leaves and delicate scroll 
work. The wood doors are quite in harmony 
with the light and elegant character of the door- 
case, the upper parts being glazed between the 
collonettes or balusters. 

The upper part of the facade above the entrance 
door is a most pleasing composition. The two 
windows coupled together in one frame, although 
common-place enough to the idea, display so much 
taste in the details as almost to reconcile one to the 
liberty taken with the curved pediment and the 
sprawling shield in the centre, which, whatever 
may be thought of it in an esthetic point of view, 
quite fulfils the aim of the architect in carrying 
the eye up, and breaking the rigid lines of the 
composition. There is, 1 admit, much here which 
could not be defended on strict principles of 
classical architecture ; but it would not be fair to 
judge the design in that way, for, as I observed 
at the commencement of my remarks, the whole 
affair is a compromise between the rival styles, 
and the object in view is, not a Greek villa nor a 
Gothic castle, but an elegant house, which may 
appeal to an educated sense of beauty. The finial 
above the doorway mentioned before is used to 
attach some ornamental foliage to, in the shape of 
a large crocket, which spreads itself out on each 
side, covering the dado under the windows. 
There is much playfulness and resource shown in 
this hint taken from the Gothic. 

The grande lucarne above these coupled win- 
dows may be styled a Gothic dormer, carried out 
with Italian details. The three finials surmount. 
ing it are elegant and well designed. In order to 
relieve the harshness of the angle formed by the 
sides of the lucarne and the pediment below, 
small side buttresses are introduced, which, first 
sloping slightly outward and then curving at the 
foot, soften off the upright line into the slope be- 
low, and also cover the gap left between the nose 
of the pediment cornice and the dormer. The 
window opening is within a slight recess covered 
with a segmental arch, no doubt intended as an 
echo to the curved line of the window pediment 
below. ; 

In the enlarged view of one of the angle turrets 
the defects of their design come out more promi- 
nently, The ornamental shields and oval panels, 
stuck on like pictures hung on a wall, display a 
lack of invention and poverty of resource which is 
strangely at variance with the ability shown in 
the rest of the building. The architect has more 
wall space than he knows what to do with—a 
thing, alas! we are rarely troubled with. The 
object has evidently been to give as much breadth 
as possible to the towers, but to have left them 
without anything would have looked bald and de- 
solate, and so he hangs his architectural pic- 
tures. 

The treatment of the interior features of the 
villa is Classical throughout, excepting in the 
grand staircase. where a Medieval feeling is shown 
in the carved lion and shield at the foot of the 
stairs. The upper portion of the stairs is lit 
from a large skylight in the roof, through an open- 
ing in the landing on the first floor. 

Leaving this villa, with its spacious grounds, to 


represent the first of the three classes into which 


M. Daly divides his houses, we pass to a house 
situated in the Avenue de l’Imperatrice in Paris, 
and take it ay a sample of the deuxieme classe. 
This villa is well situated, having, in addition to 
the frontage to the avenue, a front to the Rue 
de Bellevue, while on the other side it faces some 
gardens, The entrance is from the side street 
into a spacious court, having the house on one 
side and stables on the other. The house is a 
square block, with a projecting portion at one 
corner containing the grand stairs. The arrange. 
ment is compact and good. Entering the house 
you first arrive at a corridor which, going straight 
forward, conducts you to the grand salon, with 
the petit salon entering from it. To the right of 
the corridor is the salle 4 manger, to the left the 
library. These are all the apartments on this 
floor except the conservatory, the arrangement 
of which is worthy of notice. Extending as it 
does completely along one front of the villa, it 
serves to unite the apartments together, having 
large openings leading into it from both the salle 
a manger and the salon, so that in the case of com- 
pany the rooms become en suite without the in- 
convenience of folding doors. The situation of 
the staircase in this example is peculiar, and un- 
der the circumstances is, I think,a happy thought 
on the architect’s part. By keeping it clear of 
the main body of the house he has secured the 
whole space contained within the four outer walls 
for his rooms free from interruption. The stable 
buildings are placed at the back of the land, and 
form an cblong block with a recess in the centre 
of the front. The coach-house and stable are at 
each end, with harness-room and stairease in the 
centre. The recessing of the front shows thought 
on the designer’s part, as the whole width is not 
required for the harness-room and stairs he has 
thrown the space into the court, and by breaking 
up the elevation of the building has given it 
greater architectural interest. Passing up to the 
premiére étage we find the main corridor as below 
leading to the master’s bedroom, a large room 
with four large windows. It communicates with 
the bathroom. To the right of the corridor is 
the young lady’s room, with a large armoire or 
wardrobe attached, a most useful adjunct for the 
dresses of a girl of the period, while beyond is the 
chambre de reception or spare room for guests, 
Above the stable and coach-house are a number 
of bedrooms and dressing-rooms for servants. 
The second-floor contains a spare chamber for 
guests, rooms for the domestics, and a linen store. 
In addition to these rooms there is a large 
billiard-room, 

The elevation of the villa, which fronts the ave- 
nue, is an elegant example of French-Italian. It 
is divided into three parts, the middle compart- 
ment projecting slightly before the rest, and con- 
taining two windows on each stage, while the side 
divisions have each one window. The grouping 
of two openings together is never so pleasant as 
of three, since you get the pier between them in 
the centre instead of the opening. The number 
three is an essential to complete beauty in archi- 
tecture. If we examine an ancient Greek or 
Roman temple weshall find the principle of three 
prevailing throughout. Taking first the whole order, 
we find it to consist of three parts, the entabla- 
ture, column, and steps. In the entablature we 
find the cornice, frieze, and architrave; in the 
column, capital, shaft, and base. Dissecting the 
cornice we find it consisting of corona, a block or 
modillion member, and bed mold. Inthe capital 
of the column is the abacus, foliage, and neck 
mold; in the base small and large torus molds 
and cavetto. You may examine more closely 
still, and find the same principle prevailing. Take 
the corona of the cornice, for instance, having 
still three members, crown mold, small cyma re- 
versa, and the broad surface of the corona proper. 
This great principle has been derived from 
Nature, in whose domain it is exhibited in mul- 
titudinous forms. In the pyramid, triangle, and 
ogee the same number prevails. Three was a 
sacred number with the Greeks, as we have lately 
been amusingly reminded in an anecdote of Gib- 
son, the sculptor, 

Returning to our villa, I would draw attention 
to the treatment of the centre windows. The 
details of these are refined and pleasing. Over the 
centre windows on the ground floor is a project 
ing balcony, with a light iron balustrade. These 
balustrades are much used on the Continent, and 
have this advantage over stone, that they scarcely 
at all obscure the building behind them from 
view, and do not dwarf the fronts as more solid 
ones would do, The whole of the facade shows 
careful study ; the delicate curves of the window 
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heads do not clash with the horizontal lines of 
the entablature, and being brought close up to 
them break up their rigidity completely. The 
elevation to the side street is of the same cha- 
racter as the other. The portion containing the 
staircase is marked out distinctly from the rest 
by being built of brick, like the stable building, 
the small courses of brickwork being much more 
suited to the smaller features than stone. 

Let us pass on now to the third and concluding 
division of our subject, the troisieme classe. I 
take as an examplea house situated in the Rue de 
la Pompe at Passey. The ground plan contains, 
large and small drawing-rooms and salle i manger, 
with the stairs in one corner of the house, so as 
to interfere as little as may be with the avail. 
able space. The kitchen and office in the base- 
ment has an entrance from the front beneath the 
flight of steps leading to the front door. On the 
first floor are three bedrooms and water-closet, to 
which light and ventilation are obtained from a 
small area carried up from the level of the first 
floor, The same arrangementsare repeated above 
on the second floor, the only difference being that 
the space at the back is made into three bedrooms 
in place of two. The exterior is neat, but does 
not exhibit any special marks of taste. <A better 
specimen in this respect is a house of this class 
by M. Hermant, at Neuilly, which, though some- 
what bizarre in character, is pleasing. 

In drawing to a conclusion the remarks which 
have occurred to my mind in examining the 
buildings brought before you this evening, I fear 
with much feebleness, I will briefly recapitulate 
the hints which 1 think may be derived from 
them. 

1. I would impress upon our student members 
the great importance of careful planning. The 
minutest matters become great in the arrange- 
ments of a dwelling. 

2. In the laying out of land, kitchen gardens and 
planting grounds should be worked in harmo- 
niously with the general design. 

3. There should in every dining-room be a 
window at the head of the table. 

4, Play-rooms and school-rooms for children 
are better separate from the house in detached 
buildings, where this can be managed. 

5. Hints derived from the Gothic and Classic 
styles can be successfully combined by careful 
study. 

6. Our great object should be, not so much to 
act on the principles of any one style as on the 
general principles of beauty, 

7. Our art must satisfy the imagination as well 
as the reason. 

8. A conservatory may be made valuable asa 
communication between apartments. 

9. There is a rule of three in our art as well 
as in arithmetic, and equally important, as we 
shall find on examination. 

10. The stone balcony and iron balustrade are 
worthy of imitation and use, to relieve the flat- 
ness of our house fronts. 

11, Window heads and string-courses may be 
made mutually to assist each other by an avoid- 
ance of harsh contrast and close contact. 

Before I close I wish to say a word for the beau- 
tifal work from which my illustrations are taken. 
For the exquisite manner in which the plans and 
details are got up I have never seen anything to 
surpass it. The sheets of parallel plans of villas 
with which it is interspersed are well worthy of 
study. The dimensions are given on each plan, 
with separate scales for the elevations and plans, 
The work consists of several volumes, and may be 
seen at the Free Public Library. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OLD PARISH 
CHURCH OF SAINT MARY MAJOR’S, 
EXETER. 


HIS church, in order to distinguish it from 
others of the same dedication, had various 
adjunct appellations, being called in ancient writ- 
ings S. Mary Michael, 8. Mary the Moor, and §8. 
Mary Major. It was an ancient edifice, but from 
the style of the building, recently pulled down to 
make room for a new one of Early English design, 
it did not appear to be the original religious struc- 
ture erected on this spot, it being of Norman con- 
struction; whereas mention is made of it during 
the Saxon epoch, it being appropriated for hold- 
ing the Archdeaconry Court of Exeter, on the 
removal of the see from Crediton, and the said 
court is still held in the new edifice. In the 
year 1222 it is recorded as one of the parish 
churches then in this city: it was built in the 
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Saxon manner, consisting of a nave only, with- 
out any supporting columns, with pointed arched 
windows. At the east end, through a lofty Gothic 
arch, it opened into a large chancel, which was 
of a different construction, and appeared of a more 
ancient date than the body of the church; it had 
a separate entrance from the yard, and over the 
north window was a small tablet representing S. 
Lawrence in a state of martyrdom on a gridiron; 
and on the angles of this and the other windows, 
cherubims supporting gridirons were represented 
in basso-relievo. Opposite the entrance into the 
chancel was a small vaulted room, sometimes used 
as a vestry. 

The tower, which was situated at the west end 
of the church, was of singular construction, and 
had more the appearance of the keep of an ancient 
castle than of a campanile or bell-tower. It was 
evidently a Saxon building, and of more ancient 
date than the church. In its original state it was 
of greater height than lately ; for about the year 
1768, a survey being taken of it, the uppermost 
part was found decayed, and in danger of falling, 
greatly overhanging the base;therefore 35ft. of 
it was taken down, and an ill-constructed cupola 
erected in its place. On the south and west 
angles were two strong projecting circular stair- 
cases, which led to its summit; and the other two 
angles where strengthened by large buttresses. The 
original entrance into this building was through a 
semicircular arched gateway between the pro- 
jecting staircases, and over it was alarge semicir- 
cular arch, in the middle of which was a small 
window; and in the buttress on the north angle 
was an antique niche or recess, surrounded by a 
plain band or moulding. For what purpose this 
recess was intended cannot be conjectured: its 
situation in the buttress proves it was not designed 
for a window, neither was there any sign of a 
statue having ever been placed there. This niche 
was the only embellishment to be seen in this 
antique fabric, Nor does history or tradition 
inform us of the original intent of our ancestors 
in erecting this massive building, and, therefore, 
conjecture only can be offered ; some are of opinion 
that it was a pharos, or watch-tower; others that 
it was a fortification, and the dernier ressort of the 
inhabitants in time of war, * for which its strength 
in those days seems calculated; but these are 
opinions only, From the construction of the 
pointed arch, by which a communication was 
opened from the tower to the church, it seems the 
work of some ages after its first building. It had 
in former ages a lofty spire, but that has been re- 
moved for upwards of two centuries ; also six bells, 
five of which were sold (to the great regret of the 
parishioners) towards defraying the expenses in- 
curred by taking down part of the tower in the 
year 1763. Ona wooden tablet, hung in the angle 
of one of the windows on the north side of the 
church (now removed), were painted the arms of 
Petre : gules on a bend or, a Cornish chough pro- 
per, between two cinquefoils azure, between two 
escalops argent; and underneath the following 
lines in black letters :— 

Twenty churches can reporte 

The goodness of the manne 

Who bare those arms in his life, 
Through virtue he them wanne: 

Of customers I think it meet 

He ought to have best prayse 

John Petre,+ so he knowe his name, 
He died by Exe, at Hayes, 

Who by his will and testamente, 

The Lord be praysed therefore, 

Gave twenty pounds, in yearly rente, 
To the poore for evermore: 

So tha the poore should have some part 
Which he was blessed withalle, 


God give us grace to do the lyke 
When hee us hence shall calle, 


a Ss 


BUILDING NEWS SKETCH BOOK. 
XL.—OLD HOUSE AT THORPE, PETERBOROUGH. 


HE subject for our sketch book this week 

is an old house in the parish of Thorpe, 
about one mile and a half from Peterborough, 
now in the occupation of Mr. James Warwick as 
a farmhouse. As will be seen, the tower is much 
the oldest portion. It is square on plan, with 
walls about 7ft. or 8ft. thick, and the two lower 


* See Judges, chap. ix., v. 51.—‘‘*But there wa3 a 
strong tower within the city, and thither fled all the men 
and women, and all they of the city, and shut it to them, 
and ga. them up to the top of the tower.” 

} This John Petre was sometime the Kin2’s Customer 
for this port; he, by his will, dated 1579, left £20 per 
annum, issuing out of the sheaf of Cornworthy, in the 
county of Devon, to twenty different parishes (of which 
this was one) for the preferment of poor maids in mar- 
riage. 


stages are both groined over, the stone ribs of 
which and the moulded angle corbels being ap- _ 
parently as clear and fresh as onthe day they were — 
tirst put up. The upper stage is reached bya — 
narrow and very steep stone stair, and here 
there are several very curious nooks and corners; — 
it is covered with an open pyramidal roof covered — 
with stone tiles. From enquiries made in the 
short time I had at my disposal I was not able 
to learn the name or original use of the building, — 
but it is said to be part only of a much larger 
building which originally had four of these 
towers. i 

There are several other very interesting old 
houses in the village of a later date, and between — 
it and Peterborough is passed a grand old Italian — 
mansion, said to be by Inigo Jones (at Thorpe Park), — 
The church also is interesting. ‘Though small, — 
it is simple and good ; the windows are two-light — 
cusped lancets, not unlike the single-light window — 
in sketch, and possibly originally formed part of © 
this building. These buildings would well repay 
a visit from any students in architecture who might 
have a day or two at their disposal, as they are 
very accessible from town, there being so many 
express trains toand from Peterborough. 

Joun Lavps. 
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OLD OAK CABINET. 


HE ancient oak cabinet of which we give — 
AL an illustration is a very good example of old — 
English furniture. The date is probably late % 
Elizabeth or early James I. The lower panels are 
particularly worthy of note, and the mouldings@ 
are throughout very delicate. Some of the orna- z 
ment, on the other hand, may be considered some- 
what rude, but if wanting in the machine-like 
accuracy of modern work, it has a vigour and free- — 
dom which we look for in vain in the tame and 
spiritless productions of the present day. The 
ornament on the frieze, for instance, is not even 
spaced out equally, but ifit were the general effect 
would probably not be improved. The inlaid 
work round the upper doors is composed of pieces 
of black and yellow wood, apparently bog-oak 
and box. The carved side of the cabinet is the 
one shown on the drawing, the other side being 
plain panelling; from which it appears to have 
been designed for some particular situation. 

With so many excellent specimens of furniture — 
of the 16th and 17th centuries still remaining, it 
is unfortunate that modern designers of furniture 
should draw so largely on their own poor powers — 
of invention, for the comparison between ancient 
and modern work is anything but favourable to — 
the latter. 

The only portion of the cabinet which is not old — 
work is the moulded cornice, which has been 
lately added, the original one being gone. 

Jeo, NE 
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LONDON WATER. 


ROFESSOR FRANKLAND, in his report to 
the Registrar-General on the quality of the 
metropolitan water supply during the month of — 
July, states that all the waters delivered in Lon- 
don were clear and transparent, except that of the 
Kast London Company, which contained brown 
particles and filaments among which living organ- 
isms were observed. Dr. Frankland makes two 
suggestions of great importance in a sanitary point 
of view. He points ovt that the patent for Clark’s 
softening process having expired, all water com. 
panies are free to avail themselves of this simple 
method of reducing the hardness of water and re- 
moving from it a large proportion of organic im-— 
purities. It would not be an undue return for 
their monopoly of the supply (as a medical con-_ 
temporary observes) if the London water com- 
panies were in future to apply Clark’s process to 
all the water delivered by them forthe public use. 
Dr. Frankland insists also on the good quality for 
bathing purposes of the Thames, as it passes 
through London, after its water has been filtered 
through sand. ‘‘The river current,” in his 
opinion, “ would afford power for effecting this 
filtration, and public floating baths established on — 
the Thames, through which a coustant current of 
filtered water was made to pass, would be much ~ 
superior, both as regards convenience and purity 
of water, to the best bathing attainable in the 
Serpentine.” The establishment of swimming 
schools for both sexes on the Thames would put 
an end to the unfavourable comparisons between 
London and some other cities of Europe as re- 
gards this valuable adjunct to public hygiene. 3 
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Hucnituce & Decoration. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN HOUSE 
PAINTING AND DECORATION, 


By An ExprertenceD WORKMAN, 
PREPARATORY PROCESSES, 
(Continued from page 120.) 


N order to produce good work in the 

painting of wallsand plaster work generally, 
it is necessary to use a° wise discrimination, 
and to observe certain rules both in the 
mixing of the paints for use and in using them 
after they are mixed. As we have before 
observed, there is a great difference in the 
absorbent powers of certain cements and 
ordinary plastered walls, and there is just as 
much difference between the absorbent powers 
of the ornamental castings in plaster of Paris 
and ordinary plaster work, or, indeed, of any 
work which is finished with the trowel. 
Plaster casts are of a very thirsty nature, and 
will absorb avery large quantity of either oil 
or water, and if there is too much white lead 
in the paint with which these castings are 
first painted they are apt to clog or fill up; 
consequently, they should be painted the first 
time with colour having more oil in it than 
that used for the walls. This is the more 
necessary as its neglect often spoils the sharp- 
ness of the finer parts of the ornamental work. 
There is also another advantage in using the 
first coat of paint thin—i.e., it sinks further 
into the body of the plaster, and in time 
forms an exceedingly hard and firm surface, 
which serves asa protection to the work. Many 
painters make a practice of giving the walls a 
coat of clearcole, or glue-size, before painting, 
in order to fill up the pores or to prevent the 
suction of the plaster ; and also between the 
two last coats, In order to cause the work to 
bear out or present one uniform surface, so 
that the omission of one or two coats of paint 
may not be observed when the job is finished. 
We cannot find words strong enongh to con- 
demn this practice ; in the first place on the 
score of its dishonesty—for we know it to be 
a common practice for painters to contract to 
give work three, four, or five coats of paint, 
and, instead of fulfilling their contract 
honestly, they give the work one or two coats 
of size instead of the same number of coats of 
paint, and thus commit a decided robbery. 
‘With these men an honest man has no chance 
in contracting for work; furthermore, the 
demoralising effects of such practices upon the 
workman cannot be calculated. An old proverb 
says that practice is better than precept; in 
this case it is not so, for thereis no precept 
which inculeates dishonesty, and this practice 
does teach dishonesty. Putting this aside, we 
object to the practice altogether, because of its 
liability to cause the paint to crack and peel 
off. Under certain conditions we have seen 
the paint shell off in large blisters and in 
sheets, solely because size has been used ; and 
it may be laid down as a rule that glue-size 
used upon paint is in all cases employed 
either to save labour or material, and that 
there is no case where it can be used with 
advantage to the work. It may sometimes be 
expedient to use it, but it is better in all cases 
to do without it. In laying on the paint, care 
must be taken that it is laid on evenly and 
without showing the marks of the brush. 
This is quite as necessary with the first coat as 
with the last, for if carelessly or badly painted 
in the first coat, much after labour will be re- 
quired to rectify it, and in many cases it will 
remain an irremediable defect. If care is 
taken to avoid this fault, a deal of trouble will 
be saved, and the work will be better at 
the finish. Unfortunately, carelessness in this 
respect is the rule, and carefulness the ex- 
ception, the painter often trusting too much 
to the subsequent coats of paint to cure an 
evil which, by common care, might] be 
avoided at the beginning. The paint should 
be laid on and well crossed, and when it is laid 


quite equally, with no more in one place 


than in another, it should be laid off softly, 
and not with the full weight of the brush, 
By this means the work will present an even 
surface, free fromthe marks of the brush ; but if 
much pressure is used the work will be streaky, 
and the paint will stand in ridges. This is a 
very common but a very serious defect, 
and always spoils the work on which it 
appears, and, therefore, pains should be taken 
to avoid it as much as possible. A good plan 
to attain this desirable object is to use a 
partially-worn flat or stock brush, or a two- 
knot copper-bound brush, for laying-off with. 
We thus lay-off a wider space at one stroke, 
and are less liable to leave an uneven surface. 
The second coat on walls should be mixed 
with about two-thirds oil to one-third turpen- 
tine, in the proportion of 5lb. of lead to one 
pint of thinners, this coat requiring a greater 
body of lead in it than the first coat. The 
same care should be bestowed in laying it on 
the walls as before; but previously to com- 
mencing to lay on the second coat the walls 
should be rubbed down with fine sandpaper 
in order to remove any nitts or grit, and all 
places which may have been overlooked in 
the first stopping should now be faced up 
with hard stopping, great care being taken 
that the places stopped do not stand up above 
the face of the surrounding level. The third 
coat should be a mixture of two-thirds turps 
to one of oil, keeping about the same propor- 
tions of lead to thinners (ze. oil and turpen- 
tine) asnamed above. It must be observed 
here that the more turpentine there is in the 
colour the quicker it will have to be worked, 
as the turpentine evaporates so quickly that 
the paint sets or gets stiff very soon, conse- 
quently it is best to paint a strip of the wall 
at once about 16in. or 18in. wide, from top to 
bottom of the wall. By this means the whole 
is kept sweet or wet together. The last strip 
may be laid off into the edge of the one pre- 
ceding. We thus get a perfectly level and 
uniform surface, but if too much space is 
painted in at one stretch the edge of the pre- 
ceding one is apt to set before it can all be 
laid off, and so the work will show a mark or 
“ piecing” between each strip. The fourth 
coat will require to be painted with gloss or 
oil colour. We may here explain that glo-s 
colour upon gloss colour does not work well, 
the last coat being apt to “cess” or contract, 
so that in order to make firm solid work it is 
necessary to manipulate the successive coats 
of paint part dead and part gloss colour; and 
in the painting of the last coat before flatting 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
gloss colour, in order to form a key to bind 
the flatting, because the flatting, being mixed 
with turpentine alone, has no binding qua- 
lities in itself, except the small portion of oil 
which the lead itself contains, and even this 
must be removed as much as possible to make 
good flatting. The wall should be painted 
with oil colour one day, and flatted the next 
day following. If this is not done the oil 
colour gets hard and Joses its key or “ tack,” 
and the consequence is that the flatting is not 
bound fast, and will wipe off with the slight- 
est touch, and will not wear any length of 
time. It is a common complaint with house- 
keepers that the dead colours do not wear 
well. The sole cause will be found to be as 
above stated, and of course can always be 
avoided. Ifthe work is properly done the 
flatting softens the face of the oil colour, and 
the two form one homogeneous whole, and 
will get almost as firm in time as oil colour. 
The fifth coat (under which number of coats 
no new walls can be properly finished), if it 
is to be flat colour, will require to contain a 
greater proportion of lead than the previous 
coats, as turpentine will hold in solution a 
much greater quantity of lead than oil does, 
and yet work thinner. ‘There are several 
points to be carefully observed in order to 
produce good flatted work. What we have 
before said as to getting the work quickly 
done is especially applicable to flatting. If 
it is a good job it will appear of one uniform 


surface, free from shades or half-glossy parts, 
and this can only be attained by great care 
in the working. The flatting colour is best 
mixed ten or twelve hours before it is used. 
The oil contained in the lead rises to the sur- 
face, and may be poured off, which will assist 
the colour to dry much freer from gloss than 
if the oil were not removed. The paint may 
now be thinned to a working consistency 
with pure turps. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY OF DURHAM AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HE third general meeting of this society was 
T' held on Tuesday, August 2nd, at Aycliffe, 
Heighington, and Walworth Castle. Members 
assembled at Aycliffe Church about half-past ten 
a.m., when the Rev. J. I’. Hodgson read a paper 
on the history of the place, originally known as 
Acle or Aclea, and its supposed connection with 
the Saxon synods held in the years 782 and 789, 
but the exact locality of which a very preponde- 
rating weight of evidence serves to fix in the 
kingdom of Mercia. He then passed on to a cri- 
tical examination of the architecture of the 
church, and the several peculiarities presented by 
it. Though plain and simple, the building, not- 
withstanding much modern mutilation, is a very 
interesting one, showing distinct evidence of pro- 
gressive alteration and development from the time 
of its erection in the latter part of the twelfth 
century to the close probably of the fifteenth. On 
the conclusion of the paper, the two very ancient 
and richly-sculptured Saxon crosses standing in 
the churchyard were carefully investigated, when 
the president, the Rev. W. Greenwell, delivered 
an elaborate discourse on them and other kindred 
works of that remote period, taking in connection 
with them a compreheusive view of the whole 
subject of Celtic decoration, as witnessed by the 
several remains which have come down to us from 
some thousands of years before Christ, through 
the period of the Roman empire, and that which 
followed its decline. Leaving Aycliffe the party 
proceeded to the neighbouring village of Heigh- 
ington, the church of which, probably the most 
perfectly-preserved example of the Norman period 
in the whole diocese, was carefully examined and 
described by Mr. Hodgson. With the excepticn 
ef the south aisle, an addition of late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century date, the 
whole structure is of one period, circa A.D. 1155- 
60, and built at asingle effort. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is the chancel, which is in two 
nearly equal transverse divisions. The eastern 
one—considerably the narrower—forms a struc- 
tural sanctuary very strongly defined—the west- 
ern, the chancel proper, or chorus cantorum. The 
chancel and tower arches are well moulded and 
perfectly preserved; the latter, however, is at 
present entirely concealed by a modern partition 
wall, which shuts off the tower from the body of 
of the church. The old Norman doorway, of im- 
posing aspect, but somewhat singular decoration, 
is now blocked up. A modern one has been 
broken out in the tower, thus practically con- 
verted into a porch ; the loss of room which the 
church has thereby sustained being made up for 
by the erection of galleries. In the tower are 
three ancient bells of remarkable excellence, and 
perfectly preserved. They all bear incriptions ; 
two of them in characters of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the other in black letter. In respect of 
shape, beauty of decoration, and excellence of tone, 
these bells are quite unrivalled in the North. 
Walworth Castle was reached between two and 
three o’clock, where the members were met and 
most courteously entertained by the family of Mr. 
Masterman. Mr. Longstaffe then gave a full ac- 
count of the ancient owners, and of the once ad- 
joining, but now destroyed, village. This was 
followed, at the president’s request, by an archi- 
tectural account of the castle, from Mr. Hodgson. 
The Decorated village church or chapel, now used 
as a barn and cow byer, was then visited. It is 
very small and simple, but on the whole tolerably 
well preserved. The few remaining details show 
itto have been erected during the last quarter of 
the twelfth century, circa A.D. 1180. The wooden 
door, with its ancient closing ring of wrought 
ifon, remains in the neighbouring farmhouse. 
Having now accomplished all the objects of the 
day, and bade farewell to their kind entertainers, 
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the members dispersed on their several ways about 
five o’clock—the president, with some others, to 
makean inspection by the way of certain ancient re- 
lics discovered during the late restoration of S. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Darlington, with a view to their 
transference to the museum of similar antiquities 
now being formed in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter at Durham. The next meeting of the 
society will be held about the end of the present 
month, or early in September, at Rievaulx and 
Byland Abbeys, including the churches of Thirsk, 
Helmsley, Coxwold, &c. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


OWARDS the end of the last century, New- 
castle extended little beyond the ancient 
and strong walls with which it was surrounded, 
and in 1801 it contained, we believe, only 28,000 
inhabitants. The banks of the Tyne, now resound- 
ing with the industry of thousands of workmen, 
were then a pleasant stroll for the worthy bur- 
gesses. Dr. Charlton, in his inaugural address 
last week as president of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, briefly sketched the rise of the town, and 
after referring to the place as having formerly 
been one of the great strongholds of the North, he 
remarked that for centuries after border warfare 
had ceased it remained subject to all the incon- 
veniences of a fortress. Hence arose the narrow 
streets and overhanging dwelling-houses of the 
Tudor and Elizabethan periods, some of which 
may yet be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
river and within the precincts of the ancient walls. 
Still, in the centre of all this crowding, there was 
a fine open space of five acres, the very lungs of 
the old town, and which remained untouched till 
about thirty-five years ago, when it was purchased 
by an enterprizing speculator, who covered with 
huge buildings the whole of the vacant space, 
which is now occupied by Grey-street, Grainger- 
street, and the markets. About the same time 
trade increased rapidly upon the Tyne, manu- 
factories sprang up on each side of the stream, new 
branches of industry were developed, and the old 
parts of the town became fearfully overcrowded. 
Unfortunately, while house accommodation was 
thus deficient, the water supply did not keep pace 
with theincrease of population. It may now besaid, 
with almost perfect truth, that Newcastle and 
Shields furm but one continued town, for within 
the last twenty years almost every rood of the banks 
of the Tyne, from Newcastle Bridge to the sea, has 
been occupied by manufactories. From its position 
on the shore of a tidal stream, and from the steep 
incline on each side affording good facilities for 
drainage, from its now fair supply of water (from 
reservoirs twelve miles from the town and free 
from all danger of contamination), and from its 
proximity to the sea, Newcastle ought to be a 
healthy town, and to present a low rate of mortality. 
The death rate of late years has, however, been 
comp aratively high, owing to visitations of epi- 
demics, which have rapidly spread, owing to the 
over-crowded state of the smaller tenements of 
the town. 


——-}—_—_— 
SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAIOLOGY 


HE annual excursion of this society took place 
on Thursday week, the rendezvous being 
Halesworth. 

The first place visited was Halesworth Church, 
where the party was met by the vicar, the Rev. 
V. J. Stanton, and Mr. R. W. Burleigh, who 
pointed out the various objects of interest. The 
church is built in the Perpendicular style. Within 
the last few years an aisle has been added ou each 
side, which gives great breadth and spaciousness 
to the building. The principal points of interest 
were some brasses dredged up from the river 
Waveney, near the “Roaring Arch,’ in 1825, 
which were found to have been taken from this 
church, and which fell into the hands of the Rev. 
8. B. Turner, and were by him restored. In the 
restoration of the church afterwards the stones 
from which they were taken and the matrices 
plainly belonging to these brasses were found, and 
the whole are now placed on the east wall of the 
south aisle. Mr. Burleigh showed a sacramental 
book kept by the Rey. John Argall, who was vicar 
of Halesworth from 1580 to 1610, and there were 
several curious items among the entries. The font 
is beautifully carved, and remarkable for its 
enriched work. At the east end of the church is 
some very fine flint work ; as also at the entrance 
to the aisles, where there are some good canopied 


niches in the buttresses. A few years ago the 
church was thoroughly repaired and restored, and 
it is now one of the finest churches in the county. 

Holton Church was the next place visited, the 
party being met by the incumbent, the Rey. R. 
S. Beloe. The church, prettily situated on the 
border of Mr. A. Johnston’s park, has a round 
tower, and is principally new, but the style of the 
older portions is Late Norman. The roof is now 
tiled, but there are marks on the tower which 
show that it was originally thatched. 

Westhall Church had many points of interest to 
the archeologists. It appears originally to ‘have 
heen a chapel to West Hall, but when West Hall 
became a parish it was enlarged, and a tower 
built in front of the fine Norman doorway, which 
it is conjectured was the original entrance to the 
church, and above which is an arcade which is 
supposed to have been windows. There is an 
altar tomb, erected by Francis Bohun to the 
memory of his son, who married Audrey Coke, 
sister to Lord Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke. 
The octagonal font is worthy of notice, as showing 
remains of painted sculpture, representing on 
seven panels the seven sacraments of the Romish 
Church. On the remaining panel is what is sup- 
posed to be the baptism of our Lord. 

A long and pleasant drive through country 
roads brought the party to Reydon Church, a 
plain building apparently belonging to the Perpen- 
dicular style. 

The excursionists then proceeded to Southwold, 
where they visited what is said to be one of the 
finest if not the finest church in the county, and 
which certainly has many objects of interest to 
the archeologist. It is dedicated to the martyr- 
king, S. Edmund, and is a splendid specimen of 
the Perpendicular style, the tower being especially 
fine, though the parapet has never been finished. 
The roof of the chancelis painted to represent the 
stars in the firmament. Among many other 
objects of interest in the church must be men- 
tioned the figure of a man in armour, which 
stands above the vestry door, and with his battle- 
axe strikes a bell before him as the clergyman 
comes into church to service. Mr. R. M. Phipson 
kindly undertook to point out the main points of 
interest, and the Rey. W. Sewell gave a descrip- 
tion of the rood-screen. 

The party then went to the Lecture Hall, where 
a capital little museum had been arranged by Dr. 
Blackett. Among various articles may be men- 
tioned a parchment roll, of extraordinary length, 
containing the list of bailiffs and mayors of Nor- 
wich from 1403 to 1737, exhibited by Mrs. 
Rayley; also “ One-third Part of the Bible, con- 
taining some excellent books,” with the Church 
of England Liturgy, printed in 1638, with a book 
of hymns printed at about the same date, all of 
which were the property of Mrs. Rayley. There 
was also an ancient violin, made of iron, which 
was found near Battle Abbey, Sussex, and was 
exhibited by the Rev. R. F. Whistler, together 
with a collection of ancient coins, the head of a 
battle-axe, and a very old padluck and key used at 
Battle Abbey. There were cannon balls dredged 
up from the bay, having been deposited there 
at the renowned “Sole Bay fight” between the 
English and French and Dutch fleets. A sketch 
was shown of the stones found at Mutford Wood, 
near Lowestoft, and an old knife; some bones 
and other things found near them were also 
shown. Two charters granted to Southwold, a 
large number of polished pebbles picked up from 
Southwold beach, and a variety of other things, 
were included in the collection, and great thanks 
are due to Dr. Blackett for his trouble in getting 
it up. 

Blythburgh Church, the next visited, was once 
a very fine edifice, but is now almostaruin. It 
is in the Perpendicularjstyle, and its size seems to 
point to the fact that Blythburgh was once an im- 
portant town. The party were here met by the 
Rev. J. J. Raven, who had prepared a paper upon 
the church and priory. The priory was first 
visited, and Mr. Raven, having mounted a portion 
of the ruins, read a long and interesting paper. 
Mr. Truman, a resident in Blythburgh for the 
last fifty years, pointed out the place where the 
arch fell in 1863, and a partofa stone coffin which 
had been found, together with other matters of 
interest. The company then walked to the church, 
where Mr. Raven continued his paper. Entering 
the church, Mr. Raven drew attention to the roof, 
which is depressed, and there is no division be- 
tween chancel and nave. 

The next stoppage was at the little church at 
Thorington, which is one of those with a circular 
tower, round which is an arcade of shallow panel 


work. Bramfield Church was the last visited, and 
has a peculiarity in the fact that it has a round 


tower, which stands detached from the church, ~ 


The reason for this has been discussed, and the 


most probable seems to be that the church was - 


originally built without a tower, and that after- 
wards, wishing to have one, but not wishing to 
block up the west window, the tower was built 
away from it. 

The company then returned to Halesworth, 
which town was reached shortly before seven 


o’clock, 
Se eee 


SAVE OUR FOREST TREES. 


V E welcome a protest against the destruction 
of the New Forest, on the ground that 


“trees are the great retainers of moisture,” and 


that the droughts of late years are to some ex- 
tent the result of the great decrease of trees on 
the surface of our country. The French Govern- 
ment, having similarly suffered, are planting 
afresh in all directions in order to supply 
the loss of trees which have occurred since the 
Revolution, the land having been largely cleared 
and the forests cut down. Is it wise on our part 
(asks the Globe) to cut down the New Forest, a 
reservoir of moisture whose value is heightened 
by the fact that no hills of any magnitude are 
found in the district? You cannot replace 
those mighty trees ; if once the area of the forest 
is cut into agricultural parallelograms its ancient 
character can never be reproduced. It is ashort- 
sighted policy which would cut down a five- 
hundred-years’-old oak, which has brought down 
myriads of rain clouds, in order to find room for 
half a rood of potatoes. Everywhere trees are 
disappearing from the hedgerows, while the reck- 
less unscientific drainage of modern times is lessen- 
ing the supply of springs and making drought 
inevitable whenever the summer is rainless. In 
fact, our agriculturists are doing their utmost to 
reduce England vo the condition of Egypt, for- 
getting that neither Thames nor Severn is a Nile, 
fed by mysterious highland lakes and inundating 
the country every year. The New Forest, like 
Epping Forest, is Crown property, therefore the 
officers of the Crown should be the last to render 
it useless, or comparatively so, to the nation. We 
are told that “‘by the enclosure of commons 
540,358 acres have been taken in since 1848, Of 
these only 3,746 have been allotted to recreation 
grounds and gardens for the labouring poor.” If 
this be true, how great a fraud has been com- 
mitted on the people ! 


a Se 
THE VENTILATING OF CELLARS. 


UCH has been said, says the Technologist, 


about the necessity of rendering the base- 
ment and cellars of houses sweet and wholesome ; 
but although this subject, which so intimately 
concerns our sanitary economy, has been before 
the public for years that need not now be counted, 
little progress has been made in attaining the 
wished-for end. 

The cellar of a house may fairly be likened to 
the lower hold of a floating ship—the one being 
below ground, the other sunk in the water, and a 
like difficulty attends the ventilation of both— 
namely, the expulsion or extraction of foul air, to 
be replaced by that which is pure, or as nearly 
pure. as circumstances will admit. The first 
thought is that of the extraction of the foul air, and 
itis one which has a claim upon science that has 
searcely received that attention it deserves, 
although common sense ought to teach us that 
health depends upon it. Cellars are not always 
ceiled, and, even when they are, it is in such a 
coarse manner that the defence thus made against 
rising exhalations and the effect of a damp atmo- 
sphere upon the floor above must be very slight 
indeed, so porous is this rough coating of plaster. 
Some persons fancy that to flag or cement the 
cellar floor and walls is a preventive of noxious 
gases forming there. But this isa fallacy. It is 
true that such a treatment makes the cellar dry 
(provided the under drainage be perfect), and, to 
that extent, improves the atmosphere, yet still it 
has that death-chill to be found in the subterra- 
nean tomb where decomposition reigns, and 
where, notwithstanding the stone surface sur- 
roundings and cemented brick arches, damp 
settles and foul air is the only atmosphere. The 
lower hold of a ship is subject to a similar state 
of noxious air settlement, but both of those have 
a less influence for mischief upon human exist- 
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ence than has the cellar under the dwelling house, 
for the tenants of the latter are experiencing the 
injurious effects for a lifetime, whilst the pas- 
sengers and crew of a ship have a limit of a voyage 
to their experience, and the tenants of the tomb 
are past its influence. Now, if ship fever and 
many other malignant outbreaks of disease may 
be traced to this source, even during the compara- 
tively short duration of a sea-voyage, how much 
more to be dreaded and guarded against is the 
permanent evil arising from the presence of such 
a Pandora’s box beneath our very feet and sending 
up its subtle influences to undermine our exist- 
ence P 

As we have already intimated, the difficulty in 
remedying this necessary evil of cellars lies in the 
perfect expulsion or extraction of the stagnant 
foetid atmosphere, and this can be effected by 
either revolving fans exhausting a flue or flues 
(either vertical or oblique), or by forcing pumps 
propelling fresh externalairinto, and thereby driv- 
ing the foulair out of the cellar. There are other 
means, however, which we will suggest as emi- 
nently fitted for this purpose, always keeping in 
view the one great principle which governs, or 
seems to govern, society—economy. Thechimney 
being the indispensable feature of every house, 
the use of it as a means of ventilation is ever 
present. And, as heat is a conductor which can 
thus be easily made available, we have at once a 
solution of the problem of extraction in the simple 
addition of a continuous flue from cellar to chimney 
top, which may also have one of the simplest of the 
patent revolving ventilators now in use attached 
to it. Asan aid to this vertical ventilating flue, we 
would have another flue for the reception of 
external fresh air at the ground level, which would 
supply the place of the retreating foul air, and thus 
maintain a wholesome current, or, at least, a con- 
stant change of atmosphere. In order to build 
the chimneys to suit this principle of ventilation, 
it is only necessary to construct two flues 4in. 
Square, one at either side of the fireplaces, and 
occupying a position in thechimney breast nearest 
the fireplace. The object in having two of these 
4in. flues is to balance each other, and, at the 
same time, to give in the second one a very 
desirable servant in any household—namely, an 
ash-shoot, through an iron trap in which, located 
on a level with the hearth, the embers, dust, and 
ashes may be cleanly swept and be instantly pre- 
cipitated to a receiver or close dust-bin in the 
cellar. It would be very desirable to have both of 
these flues made circular, which could easily be 
effected by the mason using an open tin cylinder, 
with a handle at the upper end. by which he 
could draw it up as he proceeded with his work. 
Around this cylinder he should plaster close with 
lime and cement, in equal proportions, against 
three times as much sand. Of course, the flues 
may be square, or even oblong, but, of whatever 
shape they may be, it is absolutely necessary that 
they be carefully pargetted or lined with plaster. 
This, in the one flue, prevents the lodgment of 
ashes on projections, the accumulation of which 
might eventually choke up the passage and destroy 
the efficiency of this useful labour-:aver, end, in 
tae nee gives a freer passage to the ventilating 
draft. 

A more expensive, but far more perfect, method 
of ventilating cellars would be to ceil over the 
whole space, and place ventilating thimbles at in- 
tervals between the joists. In this way the 
Spaces between joists may be made to act as air 
tunnels, having grated openings in the external 
walls. In fact, there is no good reason for not so 
utilizing these joist spaces. In order to thoroughly 
purify the atmosphere of these underground rooms 
called cellars, where a stream of water from a 
spring is available, a cemented drain, open on top, 
is excellent for the purpose, the current carrying 
off all mephitic gases and creating ozone, the 
purest of atmospheres. Where a running stream 
from a pure spring cannot be had, its place may 
be partially supplied by the use of the hydrant at 
one end and a small pump at the other, thus 
letting the water in from the street in a con- 
tinuous stream, running through the cement 
channel already spoken of, and drawing it off at 
the other end, unless the sewer be below the 
bottom of the cellar, in which case the pump is 
not needed, This artificial How of water should 
take place twice each day—in the evening to cool 
the atmosphere after the sodden effects of the 
day, and in the morning to clear off the exhala. 
tions of the past night. Have as many windows 
as possible and at as many sides as practicable, 
and let them be removable. There should always 
be an outer door, reaching to the very bottom of 


the cellar, and it, and the trap outside, should be 
opened as often as possible for the admission of 
air. 

We cannot dwell too much or too long on this 
subject of ventilating cellars, for the neglect of 
such a practice endangers the health of a house- 
hold. Every moderate dwelling has an inside 
cellar stairs with one door only, and that opens 
directly cither into the living room or thekitchen, 
so that if decaying vegetable or noxious refuse 
be there and ventilation be wanting, this door be- 
comes a valve, through which, when open, the 
poisonous atmosphere escapes into the upper part 
of the house to generate disease, and who can say 
how many lives have been shortened through this 
one means alone ? 

The cellars of our houses are too much neglected 
because they are out of sight, and yet much of 
the food we eat is stowed away there. Is it con- 
sistent with cleanliness, nay, with common sense, 
that such a state of things should be permitted to 
exist in any community where health is prized 
and long life looked for ? 


—_——_P—_——_ 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Bripport.—The Bridport School of Art was 
opened on Monday week, after the summer vaca- 
tion, when a public meeting for the distribution 
of prizes was held in the lecture-room of the 
Literary and Scientific Institute. The Rev. R. 
L. Carpenter, the secretary, reviewed the position 
of the schools with regard to the Government 
prizes, comparing the results with those of other 
schools, by which it appears that Bridport this 
year has been very successful. We may here 
state that the pupils of the schools have just 
presented Mr. D. Campbell, the master, with a 
handsome gold watch, in recognition of the zealous 
and painstaking manner in which he has dis- 
charged his duties. 


Dover.—The opening meeting of the Dover 
School of Art took place on Monday evening. 
The rooms selected for the business of the school 
are two belonging to the Old Ship Hotel, which 
have now been completely transformed into a 
school of art. Models of every sort are arranged 
around the walls, and some very good statues for 
anatomical drawings have been obtained. The 
Mayor occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A., and Major Dick- 
son, M.P. 

——— oe 


ARCH AOLOGICAL. 


Sussex ArcumoLoaicaL Socrety.—The annual 
meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society took 
place on Thursday week at Rye. The attendance 
was not large, partly owing to the fact that the 
district had already been visited by the Society. 
The majority of the company came by special 
train from Brighton, and on arriving at Rye were 
met by Mr. George S. Butler, F.S.A., and the 
Rye Committee (headed by Alderman Judge, the 
mayor of the borough), and conducted at once to 
the Town Hall, where a museum of local antiqui- 
ties was exhibited, Mr. Butler pointing out the 
principal features of interest. On leaving the 
Town Hall the company visited the parish church, 
a fine old structure, and various other places of 
interest in the neighbourhood, and afterwards 
partook of luncheon in the Assembly Rooms of 
the George Hotel. Ninety-four ladies and gen- 
tlemen sat down, presided over by Mr. J, G. 
Dodson, M.P. 


AnoTHer RomMAN Attar Founp.—The monthly 
meeting of the members of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries was held on Wednesday fortnight in 
the Old Castle—Dr. Bruce presiding. The chair- 
man said that, in addition to the altars found at 
Maryport, another one had been found, and it 
had this peculiarity about it—it was dedicated to 
the god Vulean, and no other altar in Britain had 
been found dedicated to that deity. It had Jike- 
wise this peculiarity, that the name of the god, 
instead of occurring first, as was usually the case, 
occurred last, the name of the dedicator being 
first. Another stone had been found, but not in- 
scribed, having a mark very like a broad arrow 
on it. 


Pictish CastTLEs, oR “ Brocus.”—The locality 
of the circular towers known as Pictish castles, or 
‘“brochs,” has, till lately (says a Scottish paper), 
been supposed to be confined to the northern 
counties and islands of Scotland. The excavations 
just completed in the ruins on Cockburn Law 
established the existence of a genuine ‘ broch” 


on the Lammermoor; but till now this is the 
only specimen between Ross-shire and the Borders 
of which the character has been clearly proved. 
The ‘ broch” is a circular tower, with walls of 
great thickness, in which are ranged a series of 
vaulted chambers, sometimes connected by stone 
steps with jupper galleries, and at others having 
narrow passages which open into the central 
area, 


Hurling Trtelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


BepFIeLp, Surrotk-—The chancel of Bedfeld 
Church, near Framlingham, has been re-opened, 
after having been reseated and restored. A new 
roof of stained deal with curved ribs has been 
put up, covered with old tiles. The new seating 
is of oak, with carved stall elbows, and the floor 
paved with tiles in pattern. The new reredos is of 
Caen stone, with carved spandiels containing the 
lily, passion-flower, trefoil, oak, &c., and the panels, 
which are of slate, filled in with a painted and 
gilded floriated cross in the centre on a blue dia- 
pered ground, with emblems of the Trinity and 
texts on each side. The side panels contain the 
Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, and Belief in orna- 
mental writing. Below the panelling the reredos 
is lined with glazed tiles in colours. The altar rail 
is, of oak, supported on iron scrolled and foliated 
standards. The work has been executed’ by 
Messrs. Vine & Day, builders, of Eye, and the 
decoration by Messrs. J. & J. King, of Norwich, 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
James K, Colling, of Hampstead-road, London. 


BoOHERNABREENA.—The new (Roman) Catholic 
church of 8. Anne, Bohernabreena, Co. Dublin, has 
just been dedicated by the Bishop of Grahamstown, 
South Africa. The designs for the new building 
were furnished by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, F.R.1.A.I. 
The style is French Gothic of the thirteenth 
century. It consists of nave and chancel with 
semicircular apse, north and south transepts with 
side chapels. Itis lighted by five two-light tracery 
windows. The west end has a triplet of lancets 
and a Catherine-wheel window above. The roof 
is open-timbered, stained and varnished. The 
material used in the exterior is granite, finely 
chiselled. 


Bricauton.—The Earl of Shaftesbury on Mon: 
day last laid the foundation stone of the new 
chapel for the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion in Brighton. The new chapel, which 
will be Karly Decorated in style, is being erected on 
thesite of the old building in North-street. It will 
have a handsome frontage, and be surmounted by 
aspire. The main entrance, in North street, will be 
by a triple archway, supported by columns, over 
which will be two windows, surmounted by a rich 
rose or wheel window. The south wall will be 
pierced by three windows, of which the central 
one—the ‘Sortain Memorial Window ”—will 
have five lights. A light ornamental gallery will 
run along each side of the building. The chapel will 
measure 100ft. long, 40ft. wide, and 41ft. high, 
and accommodation will be provided for nearly 
1,000 persons. The spire will be 112ft. high. 
Mr. J. Wimble, of London, is the architect, and 
Messrs. Myers & Sons, of London, are the 
builders. The total cost will be about £5,000. 


Duraam CatHEDRAL.—The operations which 
have been going on for some time pastin the way 
of removing the coating of whitewash from off the 
walls of the north aisle of the cathedral have now 
been completed. The improvements thus made 
have met with approval in the town, and the 
general feeling is that the work should be con- 
tinued throughout the whole of the editce. 
Whether this will be done is not yet known, but 
it ismore than probable that, on the conrpletion 
of the changes now pending, the Dean and Chapter 
will be in a position to give orders to the above 
effect. 


Horton Castitr.—The parish church of 8. Mary, 
Hopton Castle, Herefordshire, was re-opened for 
Divine service after complete re-building on Thurs- 
day week. It consists of nave, chancel, south 
porch, vestry, and sacristry, aad there isa double 
bell-cote over the west gable in which the old 
bells are re-hung. The edifice is of stone, with 
open timber roof of pitch pine boarded inside, and 
the rest of the woodwork, including chancel stalls, 
and the seats throughout the church, are of the 
same material, The work has beem carried owt 
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by T. Gough, contractor, 
designs by Mr. T. Nicholson, F.L.B.A., of Here- 
ford, the diocesan architect. 


Lupitow.—The foundation stone of a new Pri- 
mitive Methodist Chapel was laid at Ludlow on 
Wednesday week. Mr. W. Russell is the builder, 
and Mr. J. Grosvenor the architect. The struc- 
ture is to be of red brick, with white brick dress- 
ings, and in the Norman style of architecture. 
The interior will afford accommodation for more 
than 600 worshippers. Its estimated cost is 
£1,700. 


Motz Brack, NEAR SHREWSBURY.—The cere- 
mony of opening the tower of the parish church 
took place on the 11th inst. The tower, which 
is 25ft. Gin. wide, exclusive of buttresses, and 
about 100ft. to the highest point, is battlemented, 
and consists of four stages ; in the upper stage 
are hung three bells, by Mears & Co., the framing 
for three more being provided. Since the 
consecration of the church in May, 1869, an 
alabaster reredos, by Earp, has been presented. 
The central subject is the resurrection of our 
Lord ; on either side are niches containing figures 
of S. Thomas and S. Mary Magdalene. The 
north-east window of the apse has also been filled 
with painted glass; it contains nine panels, re- 
presenting the Temptation, the Expulsion, the 
Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, the Finding of Moses, 
the Burning Bush, the Descent from the Mount, 
the Infant Samuel prophecying to Hli in the 
Tabernacle, the Building of the Temple, and the 
Angel appearing to Zachariah. In the head of 
the window is a chorus angelorum. The artists 
are Messrs. Morris & Co., of Queen-square, who 
executed the east window. ‘The total cost of the 
church has been about £5,500, and the work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington, 
of Shrewsbury, from the design of Mr. E. Haycock, 
architect. 


NEWBRIDGE.—On Sunday, the 7th inst., the new 
church attached to the Convent of the Dominican 
Fathers at Newbridge, County Dublin, was 
solemnly blessed. The church, begun about three 
years since, has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy. The style is Early Gothic. 
It comprises a nave 90ft. by 30ft., terminated 
by a large semicircular apse, and lighted with 
lancet windows. Separated from the nave by 
pillars of polished Cork marble there is a chapel 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary. Twostained 
glass windows (one representing the Ascension of 
our Lord) have been executed by Messrs. Harley 
& Powells, of the Camden-street Works. 


New Cross.—On Friday last the new church 
dedicated to S. Peter, situated in the Wickham- 
road, New-cross, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Rochester. The edifice is of the Karly English 
Decorated style, and consists of a nave with aisles 
and transepts, terminating with a deep octagonal 
apse, with chancel chapels. The roof is sup- 
ported by arches, and has a span of 43ft. clear. 
These arches rest on marble columns with carved 
capitals and Bath stone abutments, sustained by 
flying buttresses. Thereis a gallery at the west 
end occupying the lower portion of the tower, 
which is notcarried up to the height it is intended 
to build it. The whole edifice will accommodate 
between 800 and 900 worshippers, and, when 
completed with north and south galleries it will 
seat 200 more. It has been erected by Messrs. 
Dove, of Islington, in accordance with the plans 
of Mr, Frederick Marrable, the architect, and 
when complete will cost about £10,000. 


Ryuore.—The Bishop of Durham consecrated a 
new church at Ryhope on Wednesday week, the 
old village church having been found inadequate 
for the wants of the population. The new church 
has been erected in the cemetery, from designs by 
and under the superintendence of Mr. I’, C. Hibdy, 
M.R.1.B.A., of Durham, The whole of the walls 
are of magnesian limestone from the beach, with 
freestone dressings. The columns and arches are 
in alternate bands of red and white freestone. 
The roofs are open timbered throughout, stained 
and varnished. The general arrangement con- 
sists of nave and chancel, south aisle, transe; t, 
vestry, organ chamber, and heating vault; a 
large tower on thescuth side of the north aisle 
and transept being omitted forthe present. ‘The 
church will accommodate 534 adults. The large 
window in the transept and the wheel window at 
the east end are filled with stained glass, 


West Kirxpy.—The church of S. Bridget, West 
Kirkby, was re-opened, after restoration at a cost 
of £3,000, oa Thursday week. The church, which 


Bishop’s Castle, from | is in the Decorated style, consists of nave, chancel, 
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north and south aisles, and a north chapel. The 
nave has an open-timbered roof, the trusses being 
supported on carved corbels. The chancel, which 
is arched and panelled, is divided from the north 
chapel by an arcading of three arches, the altar 
and the chancel arch being designed from the old 
moulded stones found during the excavations. 
Thealtar and the chancel are beautifully laid in 
Maw & Co.’s encaustic and glazed tiles. The 


church, which will seat 850 persons, has been re- 


built with stone from the Heswall hills. 


BUILDINGS. 


Burton (Dorset).—On Tuesday week the new 
school buildings which have been erected for the 
Dorset County School Company (Limited), at 
Burton, near Dorchester, were opened by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Sanctuary. The school buildings 
stand upon the summit of a hill, and are in the 
Venetian style. The principal fagade faces the 
south-east, and consists of a centre pavilion of 
three stories, side wings, and end pavilions of 
two stories. The head-master’s residence, the 
school department, and the domestic offices are 
entirely separated, although freely accessible each 
from the others. The principal or school entrance 
is in the centre pavilion, marked by a bold pro- 
jecting hood carried on stone corbels. The 
dining hall is 70ft. by 28ft., lit with windows on 
each side. There are separate dormitories for the 
senior and junior boys, and baths, pantries, and 
other domestic oflices are plentifully provided. 
The heating generally will be accomplished by 
ordinary open fireplaces, but the dining hall and 
drying room ef the laundry will be warmed by 
the Rey. H. Moule’s patent principle; earth 
closets and urinals are also provided on the same 
patentee’s principle. Great care has been taken 
to secure abundance of light and ventilation 
throughout the buildings. Tne fagades are 
faced with white Poole bricks, relieved with red 
in bands and arches, with Bath stone dressings. 
The roofs are slated. The hot-water apparatus, 
stoves, &c,, were fitted up by Mr. John Galpin, 
of Dorchester. Accommodation is provided for 
150 boys. The dining hall will for the present 
be used as a chapel, but it is intended at some 
future day to erect a detached chapel. The 
buildings have been carried out by Mr. G. 
J. Gregory, builder, of Dorchester, from plans by 
and under the superintendence of Mr. G. R. 
Crickmay, architect, Weymouth, Mr. Gerard 
being clerk of the works, and Mr. Chapman 
foreman, The cost has been upwards of £4,200. 


BaRNARD CasTLE.—A magnificent mansion, 
museum, and picture gallery is being built for 
Mr. Bowes at Barnard Castle, at a cost of avout 
£65,000. It is designed in the French Ren- 
naissance style of architecture, portions and details 
of which are taken from the Tuileries, in Paris ; 
the Hotel-de-Ville, Havre ; and other public build- 
ings in France. The front and side elevations are 
of polished freestone, of a superior quality, from 
Dunn House quarries; they are four stories in 
height, with high mansard roofs, containing attics; 
the capitals of the columns, spandrels, trusses, 
brackets, and the panelling of the pilasters all 
elaborately carved. The cellars, which are in 
twelve compartments, are 210ft. in length by 
45ft. in width, built entirely of dressed stone. 
The length of the south front is about 300ft. ; the 
lengths of the side elevations about 135ft. each; 
the height of the centre pavilion is 115ft.; the 
height of the two end pavilions, 90ft., with a pro- 
jection of 45ft. The basement story contains 
eighteen rooms, in addition to the cellars. On the 
ground floor, in the centre pavilion, is the entrance 
hall, with the grand staircase, which is 50ft. by 
40ft., the interior walls of which areto be polished 
ashlar work, with carved mouldings and orna- 
ments, and pilasters with marble panels. The 
steps will be of polished stone, 10ft. in width. On 
each side of the entrance hall, on the ground and 
first floors, are eight rooms, making sixteen rooms 
of large dimensions, most of which are from 30ft. 
to 40ft. in length, with wide corridors. These 
stories are 17ft. and 18ft. in height; the upper 
storey will contain about eighteen rooms of smaller 
dimensions ; and above there will be eighteen or 
twenty attic bedrooms of good size and height. 
The centre pavilion will be carried up an addi- 
tional storey, containing large rooms, from which a 
fine view of the beautiful surrounding country 
will be obtained. There are two picture galleries, 
each 200ft. long by 45ft. wide; the upper gallery 
being lighted from the roof, on the principle of 
the Pinacotheca at Munich, and made entirely 


fire-proof. It has been planned and designed by 


Mr. J. E. Watson, architect, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Barnard Castle. 
executed by Mr. Joseph Kyle, contractor, of 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who is entrusted with the 


carrying out of the whole of the works. The 


boundary and other walls are being built by Mr. 


John Patterson, builder, Barnard Castle, 


CHANCERY-LANE.— Extensive additions have re- — 


cently been completed to the building of the In- 
corporated Law Society, Chancery-lane. 
some and commodious hall has been added,in 
which to carry on the numerous examinations 
which the society holds every year. Forty strong 
rooms have been added in the basement, and new 
coffee, drawing, and smoking-rooms added on the 
ground floor, 


been considerably enlarged and otherwise im- 
proved), as well as from theold hall. Nearly the 
whole of the first floor of the new building is oc- 
cupied by the new hall, which is capable of ac- 
commodating 200 students, and is approached by 
staircases from Carey-street and Bell-yard. The 
second floor of the new building comprises apart- 
ments for the resident clerk, and rooms for the 
deposit of the Society’s papers. The whole of 
the additions and alterations have been carried 


out in accordance with plans prepared by Mr, P. 


C. Hardwick. 


CuurcH Grestry.—A new manufactory has 
just been commenced at Church Gresley, near 
Burton-on-Trent, for Mr. T. G. Green, in which it 
is proposed to carry out upon a large scale a novel 
process of casting earthenware, for which Mr. 
Green has secured several patents. The present 
works will be arranged in a series of parallel 
shops, each double range with six ovens being 
complete initself, but admitting of indefinite ex- 
tension in groups of six ovens ; as the railway 
sidings, packing-shops and gloss-warehousés are at 
right angles to the main buildings. The 
architect is Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, of Ken- 
sington, London; and the builders Messrs, J. and 
H. Slater, 


Doterttny Market Hatt and Positc Rooms, 
—This building, which was opened on Thursday, 
the 11th inst., has been erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. H. Spaull, architect, of 
Oswestry, on a very commodious site in the centre 
of the town. It covers 4,960 super. feet, and con- 
tains a general market, 60ft. x 39ft., with four 
shops, kitchen, two bed-rooms, and four retiring 
rooms, an assembly room affording accommoda- 
tions for 600 persons, with raised orchestra, and 
a spacious reading-room. The walls are of grey 
granite relieved by light Eyaith limestone dress- 
ings and arches. The contract was taken by 
Messrs. Humphrey, Jones, Rees, Owen, and Kvan 
Morris, of Dolgelley. The total outlay for build- 
ing, stalls, chairs, gas fittings, &c., was £2,200. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—A new operating theatre 
and receptionroom, with a small pavilion ward 
of five or six beds, is about to be commenced at 
the east end of the Newcastle Infirmary. The 
infirmary (said Dr. Charlton, in his address last 
week as President of the British Medical Associ- 
ation) is an ancient building with modern ad- 
ditions, which themselves may now be looked up- 
on assomewhat antiquated. Constructed origin- 
ally more than a hundred years ago, a considerable 
addition was made to the building at the beginning 
of the present century. These additions were 


certainly not greatly to the credit ofthe architect, 


for the corridor was, as in a very recently-erected 
hospital in the south, carried along the south side 
of the building, whilethe wards were made to look 
out towards the gloomy north. Again, in 1852, 


three large double wards, containing 150 beds, — 7 


were added at the west end, but this, though a 
vast improvement on the older parts of the building 
was open to the objection that it was not con- 
structed on the pavilion system. 


Proposep New Pourttry Marxet.—The Mar- 


kets’ Improvement Committee of the Corporation 
have had under their consideration for upwards of 


a year the question of the best mode of utilizing 4 


the vacant land on the west side of the Metropo- 


litan Meat Market and on the northern and south- 
ern sides of the western approach street to the 
Holborn Viaduct, and have come tothe conclusion 
that the erection of anew poultry market for the — 
city would be the most suitable appropriation of 
They base this reeommen- 


the sites in question, 


dation on a previous report of their own, in which 
they urged that the vacant land ought tobe made — 
available, so as not only to be advantageous to the 


The work is being 


Ahand- 


Access to these rooms can be ob- 
tained from the entrance in Bell-yard (which has 
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_ proposed market. 


’ finished, at a cost of upwards of £2,000, form a 


from it are the quarantine wards, the infirmary, 
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Corporation in a pecuniary point of view, but also 
conducive to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, and also on a statement drawn up 
by the City Architect at their request. In this 
document is laid before the committee, in general 
terms, the cost and returns of utilizing, for the 
purposes of a poultry market, that portion of land 
westward of the Meat Market, and on the south 
side of Charterhouse-street, now in their posses- 
sion, He states that it might be assumed, in 
round numbers, that there are about 55,000ft. 
superficial of land in that block, with a frontage 
opposite the Meat Market of 200ft., and in Char- 
terhouse-street of 270ft Of that, 17,000ft. might 
be expected to be devoted to gangways and pas- 
sages, leaving, on the ground floor, 38,000ft. for 
shops, which, at the rate of 4s. 4d. per foot per 
annum, would produce £8,233. To this might 
be added £3,150, being the amount at which the 
basement might be let, and £2,167 for the occu- 
pation of the upper floor. The returns in all 
would amount to £13,550. Against this would 
have to be placed £5,000 for the annual value of 
the land, and £6,000 forthe interest on the cost 
of building (£100,000), leaving £2,500 for ex- 
penses and outgoings, to which would be added 
the sum received for tolls. The architect adds 
that about £4,000 or £5,000, the probable moiety 
of the cost of forming the road on the west side of 
the proposed market, might be deducted from the 
value of the land. The committee, after a care- 
ful and lengthened deliberation, have approved of 
the architect's report, and recommended that they 
should be authorized to give directions for the pre- 
paration of a design, plan, and estimates for the 


RotsaerHAM,—The Midland Railway Company 
has decided to erect a new station at Rotherham, 
in the place of the present one, which is found 
to be too small for the increasing traffic. The 
new station will be a light wooden structure, 
about 144ft. long, running parallel with Main- 
street, which connects Rotherham and Masbro’. 
The platform, which will be 460ft. long by 20ft. 
broad, will extend right over the river Don and 
will be covered in to the extent of the main 
building by a glass roof supported by light iron 
pillars. On the same level with the platform 
will be the booking offices, station-master’s room, 
&e. The contract has been let to Mr. Chadwick, 
of Masbro’, and the work is to be completed in 
four months’ time. 


Stornoway, N.B.—The large additions to the 
County Buildings at Stornoway, which are now 


prominent feature in the appearance of the town 
as well as an extensive improvement in the court- 
house accommodation. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. Maitland, Tain, the county architect. 


Wesr Lonpon District ScHoors.—On Satur- 
day, at Ashford, Middlesex, the foundation-stone 
of industrial schools for the poor children of the 
8. George’s Union was laid. Mr. H. H. Collins, 
M.R.I.B.A., of 5, Queen-street, Cheapside, is the 
architect, whilst the building contract has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Joseph Bull & Son, of South- 
ampton, at £43,000, although it is believed that 
with extras and fittings the gross cost will be 
about £60,000. The buildings are of the compo- 
site Italian style, of red brick and Bath stone 
facings, and the frontages of the buildings are 
placed parallel with the railway, so as not to 
encroach too much onthe land, which will be 
used for farming purposes and probably for 
building, Ashford becoming an improving village. 
Connected with the main building is an exceed- 
ingly neat chapel, and also sufficiently detached 


and fever and small pox hospital. The buildings 
will accommodate, in the main structure 700, 
infirmary 72, fever and smallpox 24, and reception 
wards 22; total, 818 children, exclusive of the 
accommodation provided for officers and servants. 


— 


Srzam Roap-Rottina Company.—A prospectus 
has been issued of the Steam Road-rolling Company 
(Limited), with a capital of £5,000 in shares of £1, 
for the introduction into general use of heavy 
steam road-rollers for consolidating macadamized 
and other roads. It is proposed to let such rollers 
to parishes where they may be desired, or to con- 
tract for the performance of work. It may be 
hoped that the management of this undertaking 
will besuch as to leave parochial authorities with- 
out any pretext for the continuance of a system 
of roadmaking that has long been a scandal to the 


metropolis. | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
——>—_ 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Hditor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


To Our ReapERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces, 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


————>——_— 
REcEIvVEeD. —R. D., J. H., H. H., G. H., B. & Co., H. W., 
EB. & J., .W.D. D., H. d& Sons, J.P. J. Pade, G. A. Webs 
J. D., J. T., Col. 8., Rev. J. A. M., 


Wipetey Lie kis, Etsy of of kbon wee me c 
. & Co., B. & §., W. D., H. K. - 

W. D. D.—Sketch may appear. 

. J. Hunt.—Sketch received, 

H. H. Cottrys.—Will send or call and see, 

EK. J. M.—Sketch received. 

J. R. T.—Sketch unsuitable. 

T. C. W.—Sketch will appear. 

8. B.—Thanks for suggestion. 


Correspondence, 


ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS. 
(To the Editor of the Burnp1ne News.) 
Seeing no further notice has been taken 


ico] 


Returned, 


Sir, 


of an article in your journal of July 24th, I beg 


to submit the following remarks upon the subject, 

which I trust will receive the same publicity as 

those earnestly made by “An Injured Pupil.” 
Certainly pupils do not like to make complaints 


to their tutors during the time of learning, neither 


would they wish to do so were they not compelled, 
but they feel it severely when their time is termi- 
nated and cannot find employment in consequence 
of so many pupils being admitted into the pro- 
fession, and that too, in many cases, without an 
assistant or clerk of works being employed. The 
following may be given as one example from 
many others :— 

An architect in one of our largest flourishing 
towns has at’present the whole of his work carried 
on by four pupils and a clerk of works. As soon 
as the pupils have completed their time to the 
profession, they have (unless very lucky in getting 
some poor situation), to turn their hands to 
something else—perhaps go to college and spend 
a little more money in consequence of not having 
half been taught their profession. Besides, I am 
quite certain that no architect can attend properly 
to the advantage of their future welfare if he-has 
more than two pupils ata time. But clerks of 
works (composed chiefly of ex-builders who have 
been at no expense in learning the profession), 
receive employment simply because they profess 
to know the practical part, and to take out 
quantities, which really the pupil ought to be 
taught. I ask the question—Is this fair to pupils ? 
Isay no. Can there not be something done to 
put a stop to the present sad state of affairs? I 
should like to see the subject taken up by your 
readers. Why should an architect have the 
advantage over a solicitor or stonemason ? Why 
should a solicitor be compelled to take no more 
than two pupils, and a stonemason no more than 
one apprentice to every four men, and not allowed 
at one time to have more than three apprentices ? 
Yet our most valuable profession is made a trap 
to catch any careless bird that likes to step in, 
Iam, Sir, &e., ; JUSTICE, 


ANCIENT CROSS, 


Srr,—The correspondent who submits the very 
interesting drawing of an ancient cross from 
Llantwit is silent as to the inscription. I take 
the letters to be very early English, with strong 
affinity to the Irish modifications of the Greek 
alphabet. So far as I can venture to guess, the 
language is Norman-French. [I read the first 
line as—“ “ Oi nomme li Pater;” in the last line 
I find—“ Proanima reo ;”’ which indicates that 
this was a royal memorial cross. 

I should not like to guess further until I learn 
if the inscription is perfect; four lines seem 
intact, but may all be defective at either end; 
there are also certain fragments which seem to 
indicate that there have been six lines. 

Perhaps this may be cleared up.—I am, Sir, &c. 


August 12, 1870, A, Hatt. 
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WHICH IS THE GROUND STORY OF A 
HOUSE? 


Str,—On Friday last I summoned a builder to 
the police court at Hammersmith for corbelling 
out a chimney at too low a level. Now his con- 
tention was that the ceiling level with the pave- 
ment was the ground floor; mine the opposite. 
The building in question is an ordinary house of 
four stories or floors: one floor several feet below 
the pavement level, one a few inches above the 
pavement, and over this there are two other floors ; 
there is also a building or addition two floors 
high, commencing at the lowest level of the front 
building constructed at the back. The magistrate 
has adjourned the summons till Friday, the 26th 
of August, that evidence may be given by the 
profession as to which is really the ground floor 


or story. 

My object in writing this is to ask as many of 
your readers as will take the matter up to be 
kind enough to write me personally on the 
subject that his Worship may have the opinion 
of the professional and building public.—Lam, &c., 


T. E. Kyicutiey, District Surveyor. 
The Grove, Hammersmith. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF TRACINGS ON LINEN 


PER BOOK POST, 


Sir,—Having been in correspondence with our Post- 
office regarding the transmission of tracings on linen per 
book post, Inow have the pleasure to hand you a copy of 
an official communication just received by me, which, 
besides being serviceable to those of your readers who 
have business connectionsin Belgium, will doubtless prove 
interesting also to the general public, as showing how 
reaiy the authorities are to act upon any suggestion which 
may conduce to its greater convenience.—I am, Sir,’&c , 

W. Luoyp WIsz. 

Chandos Chambers, Buckingham-street, 

Adelphi, London, W.C. August 15th. 


General Post-office, London, August 13th, 1870. 
Sir,—Since the receipt of your letter of the 9th of June 
last, I have been incommunication with the Belgian Post- 
office, with the view of obtaining the consent of that office 
to the transmission of tracings on linen betwéen the 
United Kingdom and Belgium, under the regula ions of 
the book post, in the same manner as tracings on paper. 
Arrangements have now been completed, under which 
tracings on linen of an architectural or mechanical nature 
will be allowed to pass to Belgium at the book rate of 
postage.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Lloyd Wise, Esq, Wm. JAS. PAGE. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY’S COMPETITION. 


Str,—The particulars of this competition were advertised 
in your journal last year; the building to cost only £5,000. 
The drawings have been sent in nearly seven months. No 
notice has yet been sent to the competitors that anything 
has been done. A poet has written something about 
“learning to labour and to wait,’’—alas, the common lot of 
architects !—but surely it is time the Halifax Building So- 
ciety’s Directors were ‘‘upand doing.” In any case the com = 
petitors will do well to have their hearts “ prepared for any 
fate.”—I am Sir, &e., A VICTIM. 


CAMBERWELL CHARITY ESTATE COMPETITION. 


Str,—As 1 have seen no mention made in your paper as to 
the settlement of the competition for laying out the Camber- 
well Charity Estate in the Old Kent-road, for which thirty- 
six designs were sent in, and which were referred to 
Mr. Pownall, I beg to forward you a copy of the report in 
the South London Chronicle of the 30th ult, :— 

‘Mr. Pownall sent in his report upon ‘ Bowles’ Five 
Acres,’ in the Old Kent-road, and he, having examined 
all the plans and considered all the papers, decided that 
‘Spes’ was entitled to the first premium of twenty 
guineas, and ‘ Vigilans No. 1’ of ten guineas. The letters 
of the competitors were sent for, and opened, when ib was 
found that the first successful competitor was Mr. Alfred 
Wright, architect, No. 68, Knowle-road, Brixton; and the 
second, Mr. A. G@. Hennell, of Southampton-buildings.”—I 
am, Sir, we. ALFRED WRIGHT 

August 17, 1870. 

_— oe 


Sutercommurication, 


oe eee 
QUESTIONS. 


[1912.] F‘CTORY CHIMNEYS.—Would some of the 
readers of ‘‘Intercommunication” oblige me with their 
practical experience on the following potnts:—Is it good 
to put hoop iron longitudinal band im the courses of brick- 
work all round the chimney at different heights? What 
are found to be the best means of cramping and dovetail- 
ing the overhanging stone or fireclay cornices, and the 
blocking at the top of the chimney? Should the upper 
portion or any part of :he chimney be buils in cemeni ?— 


S1UDENT. 


[1913.] RETAINING WALL.—The accompanying 
sketch shows the way 


aM | ee Iam about to builda 

ies a | 7 4 circular retaining wall, 
EE LL I r= > and I should be glad to 
\y— ee now at what distance 
GQ 


the buttresses A A 
’ should be built apart, 
and also if they should be of the same thickness as the 


wall itself. Is it best to build them as I have shown, 
with the sides sloped in the direction of the centre of the 
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curve of the face of the wall, or should they be built square 
both on the back and sides? If one of your correspondents 
would answer these questions for me I should feel obliged 
to him, as I want to get on with the job.— Con TRACTOR. 


[(1914.] SELF-WORKING GRADIENT.—I wish to 
apply the principle of a self-working gradient '0 some 
mines—that is, I require to make my road at such a gra- 
dient that the full waggon going down will pull the empty 
onesup. The only information [ have been able to get 
from books is shown in the diagram, where the weight ne- 
cessary to pull a lorry up an incline of a given ratio can be 


calculated. But I cannot make this work out in my way 
to be of any use to me. Perhaps you can help me in 
your ‘‘Intercommunication.” The weighs of the empty 
waggons are 2 cwt. each, and 3} tons when full.— 
MINER. 


{1915.] EVAPORATION.—What is the usual amount 
allowed for loss by evaporation from the surfaces of lakes 
and canals, or any large surfaces of wa’ er which are exposed 
to the wind and sun?—L, P. C. 


{1916.] FLOORS.—As I am only a beginner, will you 
allow me to ask the meaning of ‘“‘single” and ‘‘ double” 
floors? 1 was reading a specification lately, and the floors 
were specified to be double. Ifany of your readers would 
kindly give me this information, and a small sketch of 
the two kinds, I should be thankful to him.—APPRENTICE. 


[1917.] PLASTERING.—Can any one inform me from 
actual observation how much surface in two-coat work and 
three-coat work on brick can be covered with a given quan- 
tity of coarse stuff and fine stuff? Say coarse stuff com- 
posed of 1 cubic yard of chalk lime, 2 yards of sand, and 
3 bushels of hair; and fine stuff, 1 cubic yard of lime , with 
2 bushels of hair. From the various building works I 
glean that 1 yard of lime, 2 of sand, and 3 bushels of hair 
should cover 75 yards in two-coat, and 65 yards in three- 
coat work; but I cannot glean from this the proportion to 
each coat, or believe these figures to be very accurate. Also 
how much fine stuff can be obtained from one cubic yard 
of chalk lime, and is it usualin the London trade to add 
to the putty sand and hair, and in what proportions ?— 
Hawkewoy. 


REPLIES. 
{1906.] WEIGHT OF RAILS.—Youwr correspondent is 
not quite correct ih saying that while the weight of rails is 
increased the traffic is pretty much the same. This may 
be true of the carriages but not of the engines, which, like 
the rails, are becoming heavier and heavier every day. 
The weight of the engine determines that of the rails, as 


can be easily shown; for let W be the total weight of the ' 
engine when in working order, and N the number of. 


N 

wheel, and consequently the greatest load the rail will 

have to bear. Experience shows that if we multiply this 

by 2°75 we obtain the weight of the rail in pounds per foot 

run; therefore the weight of rail per foot in pounds 

eo. W. 
N 


wheels, then 


.—STEAM. 


[1907.] SHRINKAGE IN CASTINGS. --Let ‘‘J.M.D.” 
go into the pattern-making shop and ask the foreman to 
let him look at hisrule. He will find that it is}in. longer 
than ordinary ones, and thus it is that the shrinkage is 
allowed for.—P, 8. R. 


[1907.] SHRINKAGE {OF j; CASTINGS. — Pattern - 
makers should allow for cast-iron 1-Sin. longer per lineal 
foot for shrivkage; brass, 3-16in. ditto ; tin, 1-12in. ditto ; 
lead, 1-Sin. ditto; zinc, 3-l6in. ditto.—J. B. 


———_-- > 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SLANDER.—Morley v. Nelson.—This was an action tried 
at Guildford on Saturday to recover damages for slander, 
In this case the record was withdrawn, Mr. Serjeant Bal- 
lantine stated that the plaintiff was an attorney, who was 
well-known in his profession, and the defendant, Mr. 
Marsh Nelson, was an architect and surveyor, who was 
also well known. The plaintiff had been retained by the 
defendant to act professionally on his behalf, and it ap- 
peared that in the course of the proceedings he made cer- 
iain statemen s reflecting upon the honour and integrity 
of the plaintiff; but the defendan', in the most unequiyo- 
cal and unqualified manner, now withdrew all the imputa- 
tions that he had cast upon the plaintiff, and the record 
would therefore be withdrawn, ihe defendant paying the 
costs. Mr. Hawkins said that the defendant, upon con- 
sideration, fel: that he had no ground for making the im- 
putations upon the character of the plaintiff, and he there- 
fore withdrew those imputations, and admitted that his 
conduct was unjustifiable. The learned judge observed 
that the expressions made use of by the defendant migh* 
have been understood to cast very serious imputations 
upon the character of the plaint.ff, but these imputations 
had been wi hdrawn, and he considered the course that 
had been adopted to be very satisfactory. A nominal ver- 
dict was then :ecorded in favour of the plaintiff. 


ORIGINAL AND CoLLATERAL LiABILIty.—In the case of 
Mountstephen v. Lakeman (says a legal corresponden ), 
the chairman of a local board, having verbally ordered a 
contractor to perform certain works, and the works having 
been comple:ed in pursuance of such order, and the board 
having subsequently repudiated the authority of their 
chairman io give such an order, the contractor brought 
the pr.sent action in the Courtof Queen’s Bench. It was 
held that such an order oid not ercate an original liability 
on the part of ihe defendant, but that it only amounted 
to apromise to answer for the debt of another within the 
meaning of the 4th section of the Statute of Frauds, and, as 
such, required to be evidenced by writing under the hand 

the party sough: to be charged. 


v will be the greatest load on any one | 


Sr, Mary’s Guancen Gares, TAunton.—The applica- 
tion for a faculty to re-erect ihe gates in the chancel of S. 
Mary’s Church, Taunton,’again came before the Consistorial 
Episcopal Court at Wells on Tuesday week. Mr. Welsh, 
the proctor for the opponents, applied for further time 
inorder to produce all the affidavits, which application 
was eventually granted, and the case was adjourned 
till the first Tuesday in October. 

Dispurep Conrract.—Crump v TooLtry,—This was an 
action for £10 12s. 7d. for work done under a contrac’, as 
alleged by plaintiff, and was tried at the Ramsgate County 
Court on Tuesday week. The plaintiffis a carpenter and 
joiner, and the defendant, till lately, was a builder, ond 
had a sub-contract with a Mr. Wilson in reference to 
making the staircases for some houses. Eventually he re- 
linquished his business and arranged with Crump to finish 
the work upon the agreement that he was to receive the 
amount due under the contract for the completion of the 
staircases, &c. It was admitted on both sides that the 
whole of the contract money had been paid to the defen- 
dant by Mr. Wilson, but the contention on the part of 
the defence was that Crump had only been employed as an 
ordinary workman, for which he had been paid his weekly 
wages. Witnesses were examined on both sides, and His 
Honour, believing the plaintiff’s story to be correct, gave 
judgment for the amount claimed. 


a 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


IrnisH Civit SERVIcE BuiLpING Socrery.—The annual 
general meeting of this society was held on Saturday. The 
secretary submitted the directors’ report for the year ended 
31st May last, from which it appeared that the receipts 
amoun'ed to £57,547 12s. 7d., making a total of £187,278 
4s. 10d. since the society was established six years ago. It 
further stated that the advances to members for building 
purposes and for the purchase of leasehold and freehold 
property, which in the five years ended May, 1869, 
amounted to £95,728 4s., had been increased to £127,633 
14s. Sd., and the amount of assets, which for the period re- 
ferred to amounted to £81,509 6s. 2d., had increased to 
£98,615 5s. 5d After paying the usual interest of 5 per 
cent. on fully paid up shares at the same ratio, there re- 
mained an additional profit amounting to £2,382 4s. 8d, 
out of which the :direc:ors had ¢ceclared a bonus at the 
rate of 2} percent., thus giving a return to the shareholders 
of 7} per cen’. per annum, free of income tax, and leaving 
a balance of £483 13s. 7d., out of which the directors re- 
commended that £450 should be invested in fully paid up 
shares of the society, in the names of the trustees, in a re- 
serve fund. 


—_—_—$__ —-_. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ASuHrorD (KenvT).—At a large meeting last week of the 
inhabitan s of Ashford, convened by the Ashford Local 
Board, it was resolved to call in the assistance of Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.E., of Croydon, to inquire into the 
drainage of the town, and prepare a report. 

BarNaRD CasTLE.—At the last meeting of the Barnard 
Castle Local Board of Health, a letter was read from the 
Home Office, stating, in reply to a memorial of the inha- 
bitants, that the Home Secretary has directedan inquiry 
to be made into the water supply of the town, under the 
49th section of the Sanitary Act, 1866. 

BERWICK.—The water supply at Berwick is at present 
very limited, and from want of flushing the sewers are 
in a very bad state, emitting very foul gases. The water 
is turned on (for domestic purposes) for a very short \ime 
each day, and a supply has to be carted from Tweedmouth 
for the use of the inhabitants. I+ has been agreed to in- 
vite Mr. Leslie, engineer, Edinburgh, to visit the neigh- 
bourhood, and report on the best scheme of water supply, 
and the cost of carrying it out. 

CHESTERFIELD.—At the meeting of the Chesterfield Town 
Council on Wednesday week, Dr. Black directed attention 
to the state of the water of the Rother, and produced 
numerous specimens showing considerable impurities, and 
also that the water was better where filter-beds were used. 
In one sample he said there was a considerable dark sedi- 
ment, which consisted of excrementitious matter and 
other particles, amongst which he found two segments of 
tapeworm in very active operation. (!) If they carried the 
idea further (said Dr. Black) how many thousands, nay, 
millions of tapeworms must ihere be in the river? and 
supposing that water to be carried into the human system 
need they wonder at the prevalence of tapeworm? The 
one piece of practical advice he impressed upon the in- 
habi:ants was that during the present dry wea:her they 
should cease to use their water close s. 

Eron.—The works for the main drainage of the townand 

college are being vigorously prosecuted during the college 
vacation, Tenders have been accepted and the work com- 
menced The negotiations for the necessary loans have 
also been completed, The scheme adopted is known asthe 
“separate system.” 
_ Hanpiuy.—Mr. Richard Coke, surveyor, of Chesterfield, 
is now engaged in making plans for water supply to 
Handley, Staveley, Woodthorpe, and Marsden Moor, and 
proposes impounding the water from the Barlow and 
Holmesfield district. This elevatiim would also enable 
Dronfield to be supplied at a reasonable cost, and an offer 
to that effect has been made by Mr. Coke to the inhabitants 
of Dronfield, who have not yet, however, accepted it. 


Hurworri-on-Ters.—The report of Mr. Arnold Taylor 
respec ing the main drainage of the village of Hurworih 
on-Tees was received at a meering of the vestry last week. 
Mr. Taylor reported that great danger to the health of the 
inhabi an's arose from the continuous soaking and poison- 
img of the subsoil, in consequence of the drains in three or 
four instances ending in the gravel, and in others being 
open-jointed and made of porous field-tiles and drain-pipes. 
The effect of this was seen in the drinking water, seven 
samples of which were sent to Dr, Frankland for analysis. 
The majority of these contained a good deal of unoxidized 
organic matter of animal origin, and their use for domestic 
purposes would be attended with great risk to health. 
London sewage filtered through 5ft, of gravel was a better 
water than four of the samples. Under these circum- 
stances, the Secretary of State desires the vestry to show 
cause Within fourteen days why an order should not be 


made allowing two calendar months for the sewer authori y 

to perform its duty by setting about the necessary works 

of sewerage, drainage, and water supply, as well as for the 

outfall and disposal of its sewage. The meeting resolved, 
“That the vestry take ‘he necessary steps to perform its duty 

under the Sanitary and Sewage Utilization Acts, and that 

a special meeting of the vestry be simmoned for the pur- 

pose of forming a committee under Section 4 of the 

Sanitary Act of 1866, alse for the appointing of a vestry 

clerk, and other business,” 


Tar A B C Process or Urimisinc Sewacre.—At a 
recent meetiog of the General Purposes Committee 
of the Brighton Town Council, a letter was read 
from the general manager of the Native Guano Com- 
pany (Limited), requesting the Town Council to support the 
company’s application to the Home Secretary that a royal 
colnmission be appointed to examine into the merits of 
their A B C process of utilising sewage. The committee 
resolved, ‘‘That the town clerk do write to the Home 
Secretary, stating that as conflicting reports and opinions 
have been expressed concerning the value of the process of 
utilising sewage known as the A BC process, the Corpora- 
tion of Brighon respectfully request the Home Secretary 
to grant the prayer of a memorial, which they are in- 
formed the Native Guano Company (Limited) have pre- 
sented, for a Royal Commission to inquire and repor, as 
to its merits.” 


> —__— 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Nice.—The monument to the late Mr. J. W. Prowse, the 
journalist, has been completed, and will shortly be placed 
over his tomb. 


SronEWALL JAcKSON.—Shortly after the death of the 
great Virginian general the foolish English admirers of 
that hero formed a committee, of which Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.P., was treasurer, and Mr. W. H. Gregory, M.P., 
secretary. Their object was to erect a bronze statue of 
General Jackson in some publie place within the sta’e of 
Virginia. Subscriptions flowed in freely, and the work 
was entrus'ed to Mr. Foley, R.A. The ill-health of the 
artist delayed the work for some time, but we are now 
informed that the effigy will shortly be ready for casting. 


On Ottce Gable, 


LEAD Poisoninc.—In an article on white lead, 
which appeared in the Burtp1Ine News on the 11th 
of March last, the writer deprecated the use, by 
painters and others, of gin or other spirituous 
liquor as a fancied antidote to lead poisoning. 
This view is confirmed, we see, by Dr. Charlton, 
who referred to the matter in his inaugural 
address last week as President of the British 
Medical Association. Dr. Charlton said:—“‘ We 
have large lead-works on the Tyne, both of white 
lead and red lead, and our hospital is rarely with- 
out several cases of lead disease from the white 
lead factories. We often have this malady in its 
most aggravated forms, and itis observed that the 
women suffer much more than the men, as it is 
the former who are chiefly employed in handling 
and stacking the carbonate of lead. It has been 
maintained that the greater intemperance of the 
male workmen acts as a prophylactic against the 
lead poison ; but we are inclined to refer their 
greater immunity rather to the nature of their 
work.” 


New Park in Mancuxuster.—The new public 
park at Moss Side, named the Alexandra, in honour 
of the Princess of Wales, was formally opened to 
the public on Saturday. The new park covers 60 
acres, and has cost £60,000. The other public 
parks in Manchester and Salford were presented 
to the inhabitants by a committee, which raised 
the necessary subscriptions in one year, and com- 
pleted their gift ia another. The new park is the 
first in Manchester of which the expense is de- 
frayed out of the municipal funds. 


Pavine Srreets By STEAM.—A steam paving 
machine has recently been introduced in Paris, 
and made use of by the municipality for the 
repair of the streets of that city. This machine 
consists of a small steam-engine on wheels, drawn 
by one horse, to the rear of which is attached the 
“ pavior,’’? which is forced upon the ground by a 
blow from the piston, and slides on a bar some 
six feet long, and can thus be directed by the 
driver to any stone which requires forcing home. 
The machine was lately at work in the Rue de 
Grenelle, and is considered a success. 


Mrrtinc ofr THE British AssociATION.—The 
fortieth annual meeting of the Britisb Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held in 
Liverpool, commencing on Wednesday, September 
14. The president elect is Professor Huxley, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c.; the vice-presidents elect are 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby; the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L., &c. ; Sir 
Philip G. Egerton, Bart.. M.P., F.R.S., &c.; Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S.; Mr. S. 
R. Graves, M.P.; Mr. J. P. Joule, LL.D., F.B.S., 
&c, ; and Mr, Joseph Mayer, I.S.A, The Mayor 
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of Liverpool (Mr. Joseph Hubback) is the chair- 
man of the local executive committee, and Mr. H. 
Duckworth, F.G.S., officiates as local treasurer. 
The sections are :—A. Mathematics and Physics ; 
B. Chemical Science; C. Geology; D. Biology ; 
E. Geography and Ethnology; F. Economic 
Science and Statistics; G. Mechanical Science. 
These will meet each day, from eleven to three 
o’cleck, in 8. George’s Hall, the Town-Hall, Free 
Public Library, and other places to be duly 
announced. The following is the programme of 
general and evening meetings :—Wednesday, 
Sept. 14—The first general meeting will be held 
in the Philharmonic Hall, at 8 p.m., when Pro- 
fessor Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., will resign the chair, 
and Professor Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S., will assume 
the presidency and deliver an address. Thursday 
—The Mayor’s first reception at the Town-Hall. 
Friday—Lecture in the Philharmonic Hall, at 84 
P.M., by Professor Tyndall, LL.D.,Ph. D. The 
Mayor’s second reception at the Town-Hall. 
Saturday—Address to the working men in the 
Concert Hall, Lord Nelson-street, at 8 p.M., by 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Monday— 
Lecture in the Philharmonic Hall, at 8} p.m., by 
Professor Rankine, LL.D., F.R.S.  Tuesday— 
Soiree in 8. George’s Hall, at 8 p.w. Wednesday— 
Concert in 8. George’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Thursday 
—KExcursions to several places. Messrs. W. Banis- 
ter, B.A.; R. Harrison, I'.R.C.S.; H. A. Higgins, 
M.A.; and A. Hume, D.C.L., LL.D., act as 
honorary local secretaries. 


TreMPLE Bar Doomep.—Some fine morning soon 
(says the Observer) the Londoner will wake up 
bewildered and amazed to an entirely new world. 
Temple Bar is to be removed, and London will 
be London no more, but a large and somewhat 
similar city that happens to be built on the same 
site. The decree is about to go forth, and many 
months will not elapse before the grimy, worm- 
eaten door, and the heavy arch, with its statues of 
successfully-disguised personages and _ battered 
carvings, will disappear. It is part of Mr. Street’s 
plan that Temple Bar should be removed, that 
Hleet-street should be widened at that point, and 
that a new archway of greater span should be 
erected, so as to commuaicate with the Temple 
and the New Law Courts. With the old arch- 
way will vanish the last of many historical asso- 
ciations. 


StrEET IMPROVEMENTS IN SoutH Lonpon.—In 
the parishes of Newington and Lambeth a great 
improvement is now in course of execution. A 
very large piece of ground, bounded by Newing- 
ton Butts, Lower Kennington-lane, Renfrew-road, 
Kennington-road, Brook-street, and Prospect-place, 
is about to be laid out for building purposes; 
and several new streets, which will greatly con- 
duce to the convenience of the inhabitants, are in 
course of formation. The lower part of thislarge 
open space, known as the East Park Estste (for- 
merly the property of the late Sir Gilbert East) 
was built upon some seven or eight years since, 
the roads known as Hurley-road, Kempsford.-road, 
Gilbert-road, and Renfrew-road, being formed at 
that time. The only approach to all these roads 
is by Hurley-road, which at one end leads into 
Kennington-lane, but the other end, and the ends 
of several other roads, although coming up to the 
back of the Kennington-road, have no approach 
therefrom, and the inhabitants on the estate wishing 
togo to Kennington-road or Westminster-road have 
consequently hitherto had to make a long circuit ; 
but some of the roads above-named are about to 
be opened out to Kennington-road, while through 
that part of the enclosed space not yet built upon 
—extending from the back of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle and Newington Church to Kennington- 
lane on the one side, and to Brook-street, Ken- 
nington-road, on—the other several new streets are 
to be made. J wo are nowin course of formation, 
viz , one leading from the east end of Brook-street 
to Newington Butts, a few doors below the church, 
and one leading from Renfrew-road (by the side 
of the new Lambeth Police-court) to theroad just 
spoken of as being in course of construction. 


Nort or Eneptanp Instrrure or MaecHanican 
AND Minina Encinrers.—The annual general 
meeting of the members of this Institute was 
held on the 6th inst., in the lecture-room of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle. 
Mr. E, F. Boyd, President, occupied the chair 
Three new members and one graduate were 
elected, and ten gentlemen were nominated for 
election as members at the next monthly meet- 
ing. The reports of the Council, Finance, 
Technical Education, and Safety-Cage Com 
mittees were read to the meeting, The Council, 
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in their report for the year, whilst congratulating 
the members on the continued prosperity of the 
Institute, expressed their regret at the loss they 
had sustained by the deaths of Mr. John Hedley, 
Mr. T. Y. Hall, and Mr. J. J. Atkinson. The 
reports were adopted, and the officers and council 
for the ensuing year were elected, Mr. E. F. Boyd 
being re-elected President. Mr. Boyd briefly 
thanked the members for the honour thus done 
him, and the proceedings terminated. 


RECOGNITION OF A Surveyor’s Services.—At 
a meeting of the Hastings Town Council on 
Friday week, Mr. Alderman Ross drew attention 
to the services of Mr. Andrews, the town sur- 
veyor, in reference to the successful termination 
of the town drainage scheme devised by him. 
He (Alderman Ross) considered that Hastings 
was the best-drained town in the kingdom, and 
much of the credit was due to Mr. Andrews, 
who acted not only as surveyor, but also as 
engineer ; and under these circumstances the 
Council ought to acknowledge his services in a 
most substantial manner. The neighbouring 
town of 8. Leonards paid the engineer of their 
scheme £869, and at the same rate, according to 
the Hastings outlay, the Council would have to 
pay £2,607. The matter was referred to the 
Roads Committee for consideration. 


THe OrGan at Eton ConteceE CHapet.—The 
organ at Eton College chapel having undergone 
extensive alterations, it became necessary to en- 
large the organ loft and add very much to the fine 
oak carved work enclosing it. The work was 
entrusted to Mr. T. Stopher, of S. Matthew’s, Ips- 
wich, and the first portion has been executed and 
fixed. This portion consists of three heavy 
moulded arcades, supported by oak clustered 
columns, to carry the organ loft on the west side 
orante-chapel. The second part consists of over- 
hanging tracery work on the last, or chapel side, 
and is divided into panels with deep moulded 
double cornice and panelled soffit. The upper 
part is surmounted with perforated screen-work, 
and forms the organ-player’s floor. This part of 
the work is complete, but there yet remains to be 
executed the most elaborate part of the work, 
which consists of an entire west front, and 
which, when complete, will have a very imposing 
appearance. The organ will be one of the finest 
in the kingdom, and the beautifully carved loft, 
with its fine and richly decorated screen of perfor- 
ated work, will be a worthy receptacle for it. 


THe Merropouitan Boarp oF Works.—It is 
stated that Lord Robert Montagu, M.P., has, at 
the suggestion of friends in London, been induced 
to become a candidate for the chairmanship of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, he having taken 
an important part, as Chairman of the House of 
Commons, in the question of the profitable 
utilization of the sewage of the metropolis and 
other large towns. There is also an ominous 
rumour that Mr. Ayrton intends to take possession 
of the post, and so, as Chief Commissioner, and 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board, manage 
matters with a strong hand. Probably after the 
late rebuff to pluralism, as administered to the 
Attorney-General, this will not be attempted. 
Some radical change is, however, intended, as notice 
is stated to have been sent to the Board that any 
member accepting the office of Chairman will do 
so subject to the abolition of the office hereafter 
by Parliament. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871.—We are 
requested by her Majesty’s Commissioners to 
state that there is no foundation for the rumour 
that the International Exhibition appointed for 1871 
is to be postponed by reason of the war. The 
first of the series of Annual International Exhi- 
bitions of Selected Works of Fine and Industrial 
Art and Scientific Inventions will take place next 
year, as already announced, 


ProposED TRAMWAY THROUGH SHOREDITCH TO 
Hackney.—At the last meeting of the Bethnal 
Green Vestry, the Works Committee reported that 
they had considered the proposed scheme sub- 
mitted to the Vestry by Messrs. Day and Hassard 
forthe construction of tramways leading from the 
City to Shoreditch, and thence to pass through 
Hackney-road, Bethnal-green-road, Old Ford, and 
Clapton, and recommended that, provided proper 
provision be made to protect the public interests, 
no opposition be offered to thescheme, The recom. 
mendation of the Committee was adopted, and it 
was incidentally stated that Miss Burdett Coutts, 
who was one of the promoters of the scheme, in- 
tended to widen Gibraltar-walk and carry the 
tramway lines on to Columbia Market, 


Stones or Many Forrunes.—The destruction 
of buildings, or rather the using up of old 
building materials, has been going on in Asia 
for some three thousand years, and perhaps 
more. A stone once squared has always a 
utilitarian designation, and the catastrophes of 
earthquakes and fires lead the people to have 
little regard for monumental stones, and to turn 
every available material to account. Thus there 
are stones which have figured in many various 
capacities. Worked up for a Persian palace, they 
have been stuck into the inclosure of a Greek 
temple ; from this transplanted on emergency to 
the fortifications ; chosen to build up a Christian 
church ; taken away to repair the walls against 
a Gothic, a Saracenic, or a Genoese invader; 
figuring in a Genoese factory or fortress ; selected 
by the Seljuks or the Osmanlis for the pillar of 
an aqueduct. Tumbling down, they are put as 
a tomb over the grave of some traveller or 
pilgrim, used as a boundary-mark for land, or 
worked up in a peasant’s chimney. The worst 
fate is to be burnt in a kiln for lime. This is 
the doom of marble, from which sandstone is 
exempt, 


Chips. 


It has been resolved to rebuild the church of §. 
George, Haston-in-Gordano, at a cost of £2,000. 

Anew church at Halifax has just been conse- 
crated. The church, which has cost £8,000, has 
been presented by Mr. Michael Stocks, of Upper 
Shildon Hall. 

The Mayor of Bradford laid the foundation stone 
of the new town-hall 02 Wednesday week. The 
cost of the building will be £43,000, exclusive 
of site. Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson are the 
architects. 


A beautiful Norman font, carved in Caen stone, 
has just been placed in the chapei of Holy Trinity, 
Bolton, near Alnwick. 


It is proposed to erect a new bridge 30ft. wide 
at Peterborough, ata cost of £6,000. The counties 
of Huntingdonshire and Northampton have each 
promised to contribute £2,000, and £1,400 in addi- 
tion has been subscribed, leaving a deficit of only 
£600. 

A statue to Sir James Outram is to be placed on 
the Thames Embankment North. 


The foundation stone of a new church was laid at 
Middleton-one.Row, near Newcastle, on Saturday. 


It is proposed to erect an ornamental drinking 
fountain at Crawley, in memory of the late Mark 
Lemon. 


The fabric of the parish church at Ash, Kent. 
has been examined by an architect, who has given 
it as his opinion that, in consequence of the effects 
of dry rot, it will be necessary to renew nearly 
all the timberwork of the building. 


The foundation stone of a new Primitive Metho- 
dist chapel was laid at Wood Mill, Yoxall, on 
Tuesday last. 

On Wednesday last the memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel at Burton on.Trent were laid. 

The office of Surveyor to the Home Highway 
Board, Canterbury, is vacant. 


A plot of land, containing 4,000 square yards, has 
been purchased in Seacombe, as the site of a new 
Roman Catholic church and presbytery. 


Cimber Grade Aevietu, 


The present state of affairs on the Continent makes a 
list of prices actually paid of more than ordinary value. 
Freights have risen in consequence of so many vessels being 
idle, and foreign houses will not be slow to make the stoppage 
of the supply of Prussian timber aud dealsan excuse for 
increasing their prices. The sile on Augusi 17 consisted 
of 

150 Loads Dantzig and Stettin fir 


200 Stettin oak do. 

400 ,, Quebec and Halifax birch 
159 ,, Quebee walnut 

100 ,, Quebec red and yellow pine 


250 Memel and Riga wainsco logs 
250 Quehee do. 
75,000 Quebec and Saguenay yellow pine deals, & c. 
50,000 Quebec and Saguenay spruce 
25,000 Lowerpo t spruce 
20,000 Riga white 
25,000 Skonwick and Gefle 
20,000 Hudikswall and Sundswall 
70,000 Dram, Christiana, and Vefsen 
10,000 Other Swedish and Norway 
90,000 prepared flooring boards 
250 Fathoms firewood 
Palings, laths, architraves, &e., dc. 
For which the following prices were obtained :— 
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THe Tiweer TRADE or GrRimsBy.—In consequence of 
German vessels being thrown out of competition in carry- 
ing cargoes of timber to England, freights have advanced 
immensely. Jor two years past freights had been ruling 
very low, but the outbreak of war had its immediate effect 
in producing a reaction, and charges for carriage of timber 
cargoes advanced rapidly. .'The supplies of timber from 
the Prussian ports of Memel, Dantzig, and Stettin being 
now cut off, has naturally caused an increased demand for 
Swedish and other goods, and this, combined with the rise 
in freights, has produced an advance of prices in the trade 
generally of about 10 per cen-. The merchants, however, 
who have stocks on hand of log timber from the three 
Prussian ports named put an additional value of 40 per 
cent, on these goods from the prices current before the 
declaration of war. Thesuccess of the German forces has 
not produced any downward tendency, 
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LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 
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Tue Ninr-Hour Movemunt IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
—The committee of the carpen ers and joiners of London 
for carrying out ihe above movement have called an 
aggregate meeting of the trade for the 25th ins., when 
the new code of working rules, embodying nine working 
hours per day, a’ the present rate of payment, 8d. per 
hour, is to be submitted for approval and adoption. If 
agreed to, the code of rules will be printed and sent to 
every employer in the London district for their assent 
thereto, or, if necessary, a conference thereon. By reduc- 
ing the working hours from 56 to 50 per week the men 
sacrifice 4s. per week in wages, but they look for con 
pensation in more regular employment and less competi- 
tion by a redace1 surplus-labour market. The new code 
of worsing rules also abolishes piece-work and systematic 
overtime 

——“__a__—__ 


TENDERS. 


CLtownr (DERBYSHIRE).—For the erection of a rectory 
house for the Rev, C. L. Helps. 8. Rollinson, architect, 
Chesterfield. 

_ Messrs. Waterlow and Sons (accepted),..£1057 


Ersom.—For mortuary chapels, lodge, boundary walls, 
&c., for the Epsom burial board. Mr. W. 8. Trehearne, 


architect. Quantities by Messrs. Wright and Dresser, 
Nightingale............08 Store teeepe trou 0 HO 
Woe a Lge Soe sasesiudersdsines OOD A hunte 
SPICON gern: 5084 11 8 
Colls and Sons.. senroocttcesse? 4780 0 0 


ERira.—For publichall. Myr, Her bolt Ford, architect, 


VRS ie cay ceaas sec tetuetcaaveoitnrceees £1486 15 

Building Co.,. 1403 15 0 
Hig PLAS: Eu oe ah bun geneee 1323 0 0 
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FuLrusamM.—Yor erecting a villa residence at Laurel 
Bank, Falham, for Mr. J. Rooth. Mr. J. T. Newman, 
architect. (Quantities not epee 

BlG age «SEM Riavaeesrisunvicareesten eve salons pea i 
MIGIUIGURO Howes utedies Wapuareckos tions seecesenenanecou 
Wigmore (accepted) .. cee anaes LEE Oe 


J aRROW-UPON-TYNE. re the idedetion of a United 
Presbyterian Church, Jarrow-upon-Tyne. Mr. Joseph 
John Lish, architect. Quantities supplied. Architect’s 
estimate, £3400. 


MER GEE eae ee Rereartiecentone £4065 19 1 
Crick and Armstrong Sate e kiperaeys PIBO(o ene wie 
evil bur niye aerate mens ciee ecea tee 3668 5 10 
Bin As ICN TIMENTO Maar iea eins 8605 14 3 
CNV QUOI. + Fires ie ee Sinn ae Pres Shea ye 
EIT RELODSOM Tele at aee hereon dae ae 3408 5 7 
Souci Cue a a Geran onde nab foasoaD 3404 10 0 
i) RENN SA ya nial vs ee eine cles hale 33387 6 10 
WE EWERUNOLAIG enn aoa a thre means 3362 8 0 
MDE IMAI UU, Jars oan te elcioet re cae ee 8354 0 0 
PPLE Pelurne tea cae nese e eee 8335 8 2 
ye WHO Je aero ves ee A8829° 00 
PONE GAIN Ch ts WIRIBE Caran saarviaserecad ehcis eves 8252 10 0 
EL PMLORTIS [2 ose sietate wipis hiss eosis io mseete 3250 0 0 
R. Wylam (accepted)....... “d.aee) SLO) LO 56 


WESTMINSTER,—For repairs, &c., to offices of Colt’s Fire 
Arms Company, 14, Pall Mall. Mr. Arthur Cates, ar- 
chitect, 74, Whitehall-yard. 

Cooke: and Green s..5..% cscs eines cele cw ene EBSD 
PPAUUISHOUG! a Marsiatste creel tet ieulen <eetne OOo 
Rives LACCODLCd) male ctryiatciec saiaie valerie alge med 


‘the Imperial Insurance Company, 


Keytiso Town.—For erecting Brookfield Schools) 
Kentish Town. J. P. Seddon, architect. (Quanti’ ies not 
supplied. 

Williams and Co.... bcc eee 
Belhawmin herests oxen seid Score OULD 


Ce aac 


Henshaw: +. vce ssiveae « (ai (odie ln" ote ee RD 
Wigmore (accepted) v5). cc. cas. aes op enOe 
Bit) PROT ioc Go aoc so 


Liverpoot.—For the Toxteth Tabernacle, Park-road, 
Liverpool. W. J. Mason, architect. Quantities by Geo. 
Northcroft, Liverpool, 

Hdwd. Hughes veeesser OLOO 


OR ee nee 


ROMO 2.4205 snes dis\o' ola bad clgh ah Gene ees tiny am wee 9700 
Jones and Co., x 5680 
WETASON,. 5 ics caer ” rain « 6587 
MomikcinisOnte.s..pesast sbancageaceamertoeiee 5550 
Ben' ham ,. 5400 
Witter. 5389 
Bridge Viv asses a> bsoncac sons ep R Remae 
Nicholson and. ‘Ayre .. sodeenee abscsvatearaatcatees anapneiags 


Haigh and Co, (accepted) ..s.ssseareenes D200 


‘or repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum, Old Kent-road. Mr W. FP. Potter, architect. 


kK. C. Cook,. sdealeae Ren tceaeme £187 0 0 
Geddes ... <5 . 135 0 0 
POLCY. vassesscedesysceeeveccnslasevasccsepeeiy ial signee 
DOVOLOWK cca sis scveveroncon sis aqvecsccuen) aeRO mmm 
seedgier del agemtig 8 100 0 0 
“ee cena coutdanivoyssuedacsiven paeeanea aimee! samme 

79 0 0 
Bayard (accepted) ~ .. vecccessssnts 5 Ole 


Potrrer’s Bar.—For additions to a residence at Little 
Heath, Potter’s Bar, Mr. Blashill, architect. : 


Gammon’ 06. 20. a ee £4199 
Hill, Keddell and Waldram .......... 38276 
Conder 2 cas «caisson oles sate 3200 
Axford and Whillier...\...:5 skew ten 3197 
Patman Bros! ... 7.2). 0: sense sees 2899 
Colls and Sons (accepted) .......... ee TDS 


Somer’s Town.— For repairs, painting and decoration of 
S. Mary’s Church, Somers Town. James K. Colling, 
hon. architect. 

Naslt...siassasceesessabsaaseseascustiatscna teint manana 
TUV OLS seeactacksnnat ines Bi ciscecrt, - 

Mann (accepted) ....... pratt orey 

Henderson (too late) wi... 


SyprnuAmM.—For the ex ension of the orangery at the 
Crystal Palace. Charles H. Driver, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Tl’, Nixon. 

Jackson and Shaw (accepted)...,...... £8200 


Ware.—For drainage works at Ware, Herts., for the 
Local Board of Health. 


Brown (accepted) ..,..... £5855 AT 9 


Woop Grerex.—lor two new wings to the Printers’ 


almshouses, Wood Green. Charles Bell, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. T. Nixon. 
Henshaw (accep.ed) ...... ive wenn « £3314 


ee 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, LimirEp. Quarry- 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depots ; also cost for Transit to any part of 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application. 

BATH STONE OFFICE, 


[Apvt.] Corsham, Wilts. 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Sr. Mary Apsort’s, Kunsincton, Sept. 7.—For the 
erection of a new infirmary and other buildings adjoin- 
ing their workhouse. Rubem Green, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, No. 1, Devonshire-terrace, Wright’s-lane, Ken- 
sington. 


BRADFORD, Aug. 22.—Ior the various works required 
in the taking down the present buildings, and in the 
erection of the Boar’s Head Restaurant, in Market-street. 
Milnes and France, architects, Cheapside, Bradford. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE Rarnway, Aug. 23.—For 


he erection of astationmaster’s house,and waiting shed — 
at Sough Station; of a new station at Pemberton; and .- 


of a timbe r footbridge over the railway at Oldham. W. 
S. Lawn, secretary, ‘Hant’s Bank, Manchester. 


SwINDON, Wits, Aug. 28.—For the erection of new 
parochial schools, with teacher's residence. Lansdown 
and Shopland, architects and surveyors, Swindon, 
Wilts. 


CHoRLTON Unton, Aug. 23.—For painting the whole 


of the outside work at the workhouse at Withington. 
Wm. N. Edgill, Clerk to the Guardians, Chorlton Union 
Offices, Grosyenor-square, All Saints’, Manchester. 


CLECKHEATON LocaAL Boarp, Aug. 22.—Gas Works 
Department.—For the construction of ten brick gas re- 
torts. David Hirst, Clerk to the said Board, Cleck- 


heaton. 


Croypon Loca BoArp or HEALTH WATERWORKS, 
Aug. 30.—For the construction and erection of a con- 
densing pumping engine. R. J. Cheesewright, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 


Croypon Locan BoarD or Huantn WarErworks, 
Aug. 80.—For the manufacture and delivery at Croydon 
of cast-iron socket pipes. R. J. Cheesewright, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 


SHEFFIELD, Aug. 31.—Kor the erection of a villa resi- 
dence, in Clarkhouse-road. Hill and Swann, architects, 
Times Buildings, Sheffield. 


Lens, Aug. 24.—For the erection of six houses, at 
Armley, near Leeds, James Snowdon, architect, 78, 
Broomfield-terrace, Bradford. 


Lrerps, Aug. 24.—For the erection of new offices for 
in Bond-street. 
Stephen Ernest Smith, architect, 39, Park-square, Leeds, 


OE en Oe ee ee, Pe a ees) 


Ter ea ee 
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THE CASTLES OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 


AVING lately given a summary of the 
castles and castellated mansions in 
Shropshire, we propose now, in continuation 
of the series, to give a short account of those 
in the neighbouring border county of Here- 
fordshire. Our principal authority is a work 
by the Rev. Charles Robinson, Vicar of Norton 
Canon, and chaplain to the Earl of Caithness 
(published by Longman & Co., of London, 
and Head & Hull,‘ of Hereford), a work of 
eareful research, illustrated with anastatic 
reproductions of pen-and-ink drawings of but 
moderate excellence. 

The following alphabetically-arranged’ list 
of the castles mentioned by that author is in 
itself interesting, and may be useful to such 
of our readers as may be inclined to pursue 
their personal investigations among these 
relics of a byegone age. They have been 
hitherto treated, as Mr. Robinson alleges, with 
unmerited neglect, although many of them 
still present architectural details of a high 
order, and even a refined delicacy of execu- 
tion and design. The list does not exclu- 
sively apply to the true castle or Norman 
fortalice, but embraces all fortified mansions 
erected before the union of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster to which the appellation 
of Castra has been given in documents :— 


Almeley Kingsland 
Ashpecton Kington 
Brampton Brian Kinnersley 
Bransill Lingen 
Bredwardine Longtown 
Clifford Lyonshall 
Comfort Moccas 
Croft - Mortimer’s Castle 
Cublington Pembridge 
Cusop Penyard 
Dorston Richard’s Castle 
Eardisley Snodhill 
Eaton Tregoz Stapleton 
Eccleswale Sutton 
Ellingham Tretire 
Ewyas Harold Twyford 
Frome Castle Wrishay 
Goodrich Weobly 
Hereford Whitney 
Huntingdon Wigmore 
Kilpeck Wilton 


Of these, certainly Goodrich, of which we 
lately gave an account, is the best preserved 
and most interesting. 

Almeley, though utterly destroyed, de. 
serves mention as having been the residence, 
according to tradition, of Sir John Oldcastle, 
Lord Cobham, the Lollard martyr of Bramp- 
ton Brian Castle, which belonged to the 
Harleys. An entrance gateway of the time of 

- Edward III., with low circular towers at the 
sides, remains. It has a pointed arch of good 
proportions, and a string-course above orna- 
mented with trefoil ball flowers. There are 
also portions of the later domestic buildings 
in the interior of the court. A paper upon 
this structure, by Mr. R. W. Banks, is to be 
found in the “ Archzol. Cambrensis,” 3rd s., 
vol, xiii. 

The ruins of Bransill Castle are in a glen of 
the Malvern Hills. It was a castellated 
mansion of late date—a quadrangle of about 
forty yards on each side, with octagonal towers 
at the angles, and a gateway on the western 
side ; and two moats twenty yards apart sur- 
rounded it; and Croft Castle was a similar 
quadrangular building, with circular towers at 
the angles. 

Hereford Castle was in circuit “nearly as 
large as that ot Windsor,” and “one of the 
fayrist, largest, and strongest in all England.” 


It only now survives in the names of Castle 
Green, Castle Mill, and Castle-street, which 
occupy its site. Its plan is, however, easily to 
be gathered from Leland’s description, and a 
view by Speed. Mr. Robinson thus describes 
it—“ On the southern side the river Wye, the 
bank of which fell almost perpendicularly 
seven yards, formed a natural defence, and 
round the whole area of the castle ran a semi- 
circular wall, defended with towers and 
strengthened with a wet moat. The entrance 
was on the north-eastern side, over a great 
bridge of stone arches, with a drawbridge in 
the middle ; and the eastern or outer bailey, 
to which access was thus gained, contained 
within it the chapel, the mill, and the barracks 
and stabling. The smaller or inner ward had 
also a strong wall and deep moat, and in it 
was situated the keep, built massively on a 
lofty artificial mound. It was from this side 
that attack was always most imminent, and 
hence the centre tower of the keep was raised 
high enough to command an extensive view, 
and, if we understand Leland’s words correctly, 
was strengthened at the base by no less than 
ten turrets.” 

Longtown has still a grey keep-tower, 
standing in a wild spot backed by the Black 
mountains, and Mr. Bodley’s authority is 
quoted by Mr. Robinson as to its having been 
erected prior to the Conquest, and there can 
be but little doubt that the site had been en- 
trenched as a camp even by the Romans. 

Pembridge, fortunately, isina comparatively 
perfect condition, and a monograph upon it 
by the late Mr. Wakeman is in the “Cam- 
brian Journal.” It is quadrangular, about 
45 yards by 35 yards, with a south entrance, 
guarded by towers of unequal size. The 
courtyard is entered through a passage 33ft. 
long. The keep and kitchen exist, and 
the great hall and a projecting square stair- 
case turret are now occupied as a farmhouse. 
Some of the details are very curious, and the 
structure is well worth careful examination. 

Of Snodhill Castle, which dates from the 
latter part of the twelfth century, some transi- 
tional Norman portions of the keep remain, 
and an Edwardian gateway. 

The ruins of Wigmore Castle, which be- 
longed to the famed Mortimer family, covera 
largearea. It hasa Norman square keep, and 
an entrance gateway on the south, of which, as 
well as of the walls and theirgdefensive towers, 
there are large portions remaining. 

Of the other examples in the list given, but 
fragments, or often only the mounds upon 
which they stood, remain, so that, with the 
notable exception of Goodrich, Herefordshire 
can boast of little but the memory of its several 
strongholds, and we fear it is the antiquary, 
the lover of the picturesque, and the artist, 
who would profit far more than the archi- 
tectural student by the investigation of what 
is left of them. 


—————_—____ 


WHAT HOLLAND IS DOING FOR HER 
WORKMEN, 


\HERE are admirable technical schools 
established: in Italy, Austria, France, 

the German States, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Holland. The last-named country pre- 
sents special features of interest, for the reason 
that its endeavours in a manufacturing direc- 
tion are of comparatively recent date, say 
within the last quarter of a century, and that its 
working classes were said to dispute with those 
of England the bad pre-eminence of being the 
worst educated in Western Europe. Their 
gas-works were executed by English com- 
panies, who not only took over their own 
engineers, but likewise all overlookers and 
fitters, and their railways were laid by English 
engineers, who took over their own workmen. 
After 1839 a change in the national feeling 
took place (which is by some attributed to 
rivalry of Belgium), and capital, which our 
Dutch cousins had previously kept invested 
in foreign funds, was withdrawn to set up 


manufacturing and industrial companies. 
But the capitalists found themselves ina difli- 
culty, for want of intelligent workmen, and 
were driven to bring home a number of Ger- 
mans. The Dutch workman was utterly un- 
fitted for competition with these intruders, 
and the national apathy, combined witha great 
jealousy of state interference, and a fallacy 
which prevailed without being publicly 
avowed among the more influential classes, 
that the more ignorant the people are the 
easier they might be governed—all these 
things combined (some of them are remark- 
ably like England !) prevented improvement 
for some years. The social earthquake of 1848, 
however, woke up Holland as well as other 
countries ; new men came into power, and 
among other things new educational laws 
were passed, although the friends of ignorance 
made violent opposition. At present, the 
secondary (or technical) instruction is regu- 
lated by the law of 1863. 

The schools consist of (4) Burgher day or 
evening schools, intended for the working 
classes. These are mostly held in the evening, 
the boys being apprenticed as soon as they 
leave the primary school. The course of study, 
as regulated by law, is mathematics ; rudi- 
ments of theoretical and practical mechanics 
and machinery; natural philosophy and 
chemistry ; natural history; technology or 
agricultural science, according to the locality 
of the school ; geography ; history ; the Dutch 
language ; political economy ; ordinary and 
rectilinear drawing ; gymnastics; to which 
the local authorities may add modelling, or 
the German, English, or French language. 
(b) Higher Burgher schools, for the education 
of masters, overlookers, the commercial 
classes, and, in short, all who are not intended 
for the army, navy, or one of the learned pro- 
fessions. The course of instruction in these 
schools, includes those of the previous class, 
and adds the subjects of mineralogy, geology, 
botany, and zoology, with more extensive 
studies of history and political economy, the 
rudiments of commerce and book-keeping. 
Besides these there are (c) the agricultural 
schools, in which the sciences relating to agri- 
culture take a more prominent part, and (d) 
the Royal Polytechnic School at Delft, which 
fulfils the functions of an industrial university, 
giving the most advanced instruction attain- 
able, and from which the Government archi- 
tects, naval engineers, shipbuilders, mechani- 
cians, and mining engineers are chosen, 

The law provides that there shall be one at 
least of the class of burgher schools where- 
ever the population exceeds 10,000, and 15 
Government schools at least—that is, schools 
where the town contributes only a part of the 
cost of the building—in different parts of the 
kingdom. The burgher schools are supported 
by the towns, the higher burgher schools by 
the towns with a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. Thenthere arethe Government schools ; 
and private schools may even, upon certain 
conditions, claim a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. The amount of the Government 
payments to individual schools varies from 
£420 to £570 a-year, and one at Maestricht 
receives about £850 per annum. Compared 
with this support our system of prizes 
and scholarships, and grants to teachers at 
South Kensington, is paltry and mean. The 
schools had in 1867 about 2,200 students, which 
wasin about the proportion of 1 to every 1600 
of the population. Our own Science and Art 
Department schools in the same year were 
attended by 10,230 pupils, or about one in 
2540 of our population ; so that not only are 
the schools better supported by the Govern- 
ment, but they are much more largely made 
use of by the people. The boys enter at the 
age of 12 or 13; at the burgher schools their 
stay is for two years ; at the higher schools 
they stay from three to five years, and may 
enter the Polytechnic school after passing the 
examinations of the schools, below, at 18 or 
19 years of age. There is as yet but one girls’ 
school—at Haarlem, 
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The above facts are fraught with the deep- 
est lessons, and every one of our readers 
should lay them seriously to heart while 
foreign countries are thus bestirring them- 
selves, and even the Dutch, whom it has 
been our insular habit to look down upon as 
apathetic and sluggish as their own marshy 
streams, are so steadily working their way in 
advance of us by polishing up the best tool 
in their chest—namely, the living intelligent 
workman. If we do not pay serious attention 
to it we shall realize the fate of the hare in 
his race with the tortoise, and be beaten at 
last. At the same time the example of that 
plodding little nation affords us great en- 
couragement ; with all their backwardness of 
years ago, they have made very great and 
solid progress, and so may we if we only 
learn the lesson they teach us. 

These remarks receive additional point 
from the circumstance that in the Workmen’s 
Exhibition at Islington the department as- 
signed to the Royal Netherlands Commission 
holds very prominent and honourable 
position. H-cry oranch of industry is well 
illustrated, and the government, with that 
push which characterises it, has appointed 
a royal commission to supervise all the ar- 
rangements, which is well represented in the 
building itself by Dr. Bikkers, who is always 
ready courteously to explain to visitors the 
peculiar features of the collection under his 
management, Our own attention was speci- 
ally attracted by the exhibition of the results 
of practical technical instruction given in 
aschool for the sons of workmen at Amster- 
dam. ‘This school is supported by a society 
partly benevolent in its nature, but which 
pursues its object in a most practical and 
common-sense manner, deserving of the 
highest praise we can give it, which is to 
counsel such of our readers as have means 
and opportunity to ‘‘ Go and do likewise.” 

The society for Promoting the Interests of 
the Working Classes at Amsterdam (‘ Maats- 
chappij voor den Werkenden Stand”) was 
established in the year 1854, and is now 
under the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Orange. It classifies its labours under five 
divisions—namely, Ist. the scavengers’ bri- 
gade, which undertakes the sweeping and 
cleansing of the public roads and thorough- 
_ fares, the gutters included, and thus affords 
employment to many persons of the labouring 
class ina work which, in this country, is 
usually left to the municipal authorities. 
2nd. The benevolent fund, for affording relief 
to workmen temporarily disabled by accidents 
occurring in the exercise of their trade. The 
workmen employed by contributors only 
have a claim upon this fund, but in many 
cases it has been applied to relieve the widows 
and orphans of workmen killed by accidents. 
3rd. The industrial school for the sons of 
workmen. 4th. Lectures for the working 
classes. These were first established in theyear 
1866. During the last winter a course of four- 
teen popular lectures was delivered to persons 
of both sexes in the Frascati Buildings, The 
number of the audience varied from 600 to 
1000. ‘The subjects embraced by the lectures 
were physics, political economy, moral phi- 
losophy, pedagogy, history, literature, music, 
and the fine arts. In addition to these, a 
course of four lectures on natural philosophy 
was delivered exclusively to working men at 
the ‘‘ Keizerskroon,” the audiences numbering 
about 400. 5th. The needlewomen’s em- 
ployment division. The society established 
this branch of its labours in 1867, and has 
operated till the present time by giving in- 
struction in the use of the sewing machine, 
and by providing these machines tor indigent 
women, who are expected afterwards to pay 
for them by small weekly instalments. 

In addition to the above, the society has, 
from time to time, undertaken the organi- 
zation of exhibitions of objects made by work- 
men in their leisure hours, and has awarded 
medals, testimonials, or similar distinctions 
to those who have excelled at these compe- 
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titions ; it has offered its own medals to 
artisans, who have obtained prizes at other 
exhibitions as av additional home distinction ; 
it has partly defrayed the expenses of work- 
ing men visiting the Paris Exhibition of 1867 ; 
it supports workmen’s unions, and has given 
rewards to workmen for honesty and fidelity 
during a continued service in the same employ. 

The school tor workmen’s sons is, however, 
the most interesting of these various agencies, 
itsresults being now exhibited on the walls at 
Islington, It was established in the year 
1861, and receives a subsidy from the city of 
Amsterdam. In the year 1866 his Majesty 
King William ITI. presented the school with 
a large and important collection of models, 
implements, and tools. New buildings were 
erected in 1867 at the Weteringschams, on 
which occasion there was a great manifesta- 
tion of public sympathy in favour of the 
school, Prince Frederick and the Government 
of the province taking part in the proceed- 
ings. There are 125 pupils, of ages varying 
from thirteen to sixteen years, the sons of 
working men, and thirteen teachers. The 
course of study embraces — carpentering, 
forging, turning, embossing, carving ; recti- 
linear, architectural, machine, ornamental, 
and hand drawing, &c. ; knowledge of build- 
ing materials, lessons in physics, algebra, 
mathematics, and mechanics. The lads are 
kept to study from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., with an 
interval at noon, so that their mechanical 
skill is entirely the result of the instruction 
received. The exhibition is, infact,an example 
of what might be done by lads of sixteen, if 
systematically instructed in their future trades, 
without being left to the casual instruction 
gained from jobs which happen to come up in 
the daily practice of the workshop. It con- 
sists of articles in most of the branches of in- 
struction above enumerated. There is a 
large portfolio of drawings, architectural and 
shaded ; illustrations of carpentry, proceeding 
from the simplest to the most complex com- 
binations ; and elevations and plans of build- 
ings and details of work, which would not 
discredit any architect’s office ; then there are 
some cable chains made of wrought-iron, and 
various iron implements forged by the hands 
of the boys; several articles turned in oak, 
portions of sash frames, and dovetailed car- 
pentry very neatly and creditably done ; 
several carvings in bas-relief in oak; models 
of architectural details (full size) in clay; 
turned articles in polished wood ; a small book- 
case with carved open work; a model of a 
timber roof, very neatly made; a portion of 
a carved stair rail with dovetail joints; a 
riveted iron pail; a staircase made of deal 
(ordinary size) and many other articles, all 
showing very careful and systematic teaching 
and considerable manual aptitude on the part 
of such young boys. In fact, we should be 
inclined to place much of the work shown on 
a par with that of our average journeymen, 
although it must not be understood as coming 
up to best work. There is no pretence about 
the articles shown, everything is left un- 
polished and rough, sothatall jointings, rivet- 
ings and weldings may be fairly inspected, 
The instruction given in this school could 
not, we think, be substituted for the ex- 
perience to be gained in a workshop during 
apprenticeship, nor do we believe it is pro- 
posed to do so, but it forms an excellent pre- 
paration for workshop life; the youngster 
who goes into a workshop from such a school 
as this, with a systematic knowledge of the 
rudiments of his trade, together witk the in- 
tellectual acquirements indicated by the 
drawings and writings here shown, will not 
be the hinderer, to be snubbed and treated as 
a “necessary evil,” which an English appren- 
‘tice too often is, but he will be a real help to 
the master workman ; and will be able so to 
utilise his further experience, that he will 
turn out a finished workman, with whom, un- 
less they take a leaf out of the book of his 
instructors, the artisans of England will find 
it difficult to maintain a competition, 
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FAILURE OF COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS, 


“T\HE competitive system of examinations 
has received its first blow, and one of a 
very serious character. It has not only failed 
most completely, but also in a branch or de- 
partment in which one would not have ex- 
pected a want of success to take place, Had 
this misfortune occurred in some of the minor 
departments of the State, to which admission 
isnow only gained on competitive terms,—had 
it been impossible to obtain an adequate num- 
ber of letter-carriers and postmen under simi- 
lar circumstances,—the matter would have 
been of little or no importance. But that 
failure should be so glaringly manifest in a 
department of the Crown service so promi- 
nent as the Indian Public Works is an event 
as unexpected as surprising. When, out of 
seventy-six candidates, only thirteen are de- 
clared by the examiners to be eligible for forty 
vacant appointments, it cannot be concealed 
that the system adopted does not work. That 
for the present the Secretary of State for 
India has renounced the intention of adher- 
ing to the competitive principle, may be ga- 
thered from the following copy of the official 
document issued by his authority to intended 
future competitors :— 


[Copy. ] 
India Office, 1870. 

Sir,—In reply to your application for informa- 
tion regarding the examination of civil engineers 
for service in India, [ am to inform you that it is 
not probable there will be any future examinations 
similar to those hitherto held for that purpose. No 
further copies of particulars regarding the Indian 
Engineering Service will, therefore, be at present 
issued from this office.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, W. TT’. THORNTON. 


We have ourselves received so many applica- 
tions for information on this point that we 
have no doubt the publication of the above 
notice will be valuable to a large body of our 
readers, It is not so very long ago since all 
appointments of this and a similar nature 
were obtainable only through private patron- 
age, and that which was denied to merit and 
ability was readily granted to ignorance when 
backed by interest and party spirit. When 
public pressure became so strong that the 
authorities could no longer take shelter in 


their usual red-tapeism, the competitive sys- 


tem was conceded, and was universally anti- 
cipated to prove a complete remedy for the 
evils of the ancien regime. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that those who urged with vehe- 
mence and pertinacity upon the Govern- 
ment this very step should be themselves the 
ones to exhibit their incompetence to undergo 
the ordeal they petitioned for. What could 
be justly said now if the Indian authorities 
reverted to the old course of action? What 
if they were to say—“ We gave you a fair 
trial, every opportunity and facility for enter- 
ing the service, and you failed most miserably 
to reach the standard required of you—a stan- 
dard, moreover, that you were acquainted. 
with at least a year before you went up for 
the examination ?” 

Those who are aware of the mildness of the 
actual professional training, and the small 
expense the candidates are put to to enable 
them to compete at the examinations in ques< 
tion, will readily bear witness to the just and 
impartial conduct of the Indian Government. 
So many colleges and schools are recognised 
by the Secretary of State for India as possess- 
ing efficient classes for the instruction of the 


candidates, that one or other of them must 


be everywhere accessible. Again, the certi- 
ficate of any professional man having a shadow 
of practice is regarded as valid for qualifying 
his pupil to present himself, and no very deep 
scrutiny is instituted into his moral or social 
antecedents. There are many who viewin this 
very leniency the cause of the ill-success that 
attended the competitors in July last, and 
there isa good deal of sound sense in the 
opinion, Hverything is valued in proportion 
to the difficulty experienced in obtaining it, 
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and itis certainly probable that our young 
engineers imagined the race would be an easy 
one because the road was made smooth for 
them. Bearing in mind what a host of schools 
and colleges there are the principals of which 
would be all naturally anxious to have their 
establishments recognised by the Secretary 
of State for India, it was impossible for that 
oflicial to do otherwise than acknowledge 
among the many some who no doubt did not 
possess resources and capabilities equal to the 
occasion. It is not every school that has an 
engineering or surveying class worthy of the 
name, or can impart any real professional 
knowledge even of the most elementary de- 
scription, As with the collegiate and scho- 
lastic establishments so with the professional 
men. Without instituting invidious compa- 
risons and distinctions, too nice a discrimina- 
tion could not be instituted between the cer- 
tificate of Mr, A. and that of Mr. B., especially 
atatime when so great a dearth of work 
exists in all professions, trades, and occupa- 
tions that many practitioners of first-rate 
ability and repute are doing little or nothing. 
But if these matters required delicacy and 
tact on the part of the authorities to deal 
with and to decide upon, there was no such 
obligation or task entailed upon the candi- 
dates themselves. They had nothing to do 
* with individual pretensions, nor the interest 
of principals and head-masters. They were 
at perfect liberty to select any establishment 
they preferred, as well as the engineer whose 
service they were desirous of entering. From 
the results of the last examination we are 
sadly afraid that some of them made a very 
bad selection indeed. Parents and guardians 
are not always infallible judges on these sub- 
jects, and the loss of a valuable and perma- 
nent appointment in consequence of a desire 
to save a fee is a sorry specimen of the truth 
of the old adage “ penny-wise and pound- 
foolish.” Viewed in a purely commercial 
light, a permanent appointment, with an in- 
creasing salary attached to it, is worth the ex- 
penditure of so much capital, but there are 
some who expect interest without any invest- 
ment of capital. 

So signal a failure having attended the 
competitive system in the Indian Public 
Works Department, it is not surprising that 
the authorities should contemplate its aban- 
donment and the substitution of another. 
The rumour set afloat some time ago, that an 
Indian College was to be established in London 
for the especial training of young engineers 
for Indian service, is, we have received from 
private information, no longera rumour, but a 
fact. Whether this will altogether render a 
year’s probation with a bona jide professional 
man superfluous or notremainstobeseen. We 
adhere to the opinion that, however valuable 
the scientific education may be, no college or 
school in the world can teach a young man 
that which he can learn only in the office of 
an architect or engineer. The routine of. the 
office, which is indispensable to a professional 
man, cannot be transported into the atmo- 
sphere of a college The peculiar technical 
and professional training and knowledge by 
which a man gains his living cannot be grafted 
upon a professor or an usher, whose duties lie 
in a totally different sphere of action. It may 
be urged that the establishment of this 
college is for preparing young men, not for the 
profession at large, but for a special service, 
and that the system of education which might 
suit them for the former would not be the best 
to adopt for the latter. There is a good deal 
of truth in this, but it tells rather against the 
establishment itself. Supposing that there 
are forty vacancies to be filled up every year, 
which would hardly be the case after the first 
three or four years, but, nevertheless, while 
that number did exist the pupils or the candi- 
dates would muster in all probability about a 
hundred. Out of this hundred only forty 
could succeed. Assuming that all these forty 
were able to obtain the minimum number of 
marks necessary to qualify them for an ap- 
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pointment, what is to become of the other 
sixty? After the limiting age they cannot 
compete again, and must, therefore, leave the 
college where they have been trained for a 
special service. While there they will have 
made no connection, and will not have the 
same chance of obtaining employment they 
would have had they entered the profession 
in the ordinary manner. In fact, the leaving 
the college will tell very forcibly against 
their future prospects, as it will be at once 
evidence of their incompetency to obtain an 
appointment in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and it will be argued by many of those 
to whom they may apply for work. that they 
are not suitable men to engage. Under these 
circumstances they will have but one course 
to adopt—that is, to commence the profession 
de novo. If the present limit of age—twenty- 
four—be adhered to under thenew regime, this 
will bean expensive and somewhat hazardous 
experiment to attempt. That the mathe- 
matical and general scientific education at the 
new college will be of the very highest order, 
and well calculated to form the foundation of 
future technical information, there is no room 
to doubt. But there are not wanting nume- 
rous other establishments of a similar cha- 
racter where an equally sound scientific edu- 
cation can be obtained. Certainly, if we are 
to judge from the results alone of the exami- 
nation in July, some of these do not seem to be 
competent to impart to their “alumni” the 
particular description of scientific knowledge 
requisite to enable them to obtain an appoint- 
ment inthe Indian Public Works. But, as 
we have before remarked, it was quite in the 
power of the candidates to make a selection 
which would ensure them efficient instruc- 
tion, At the same time, in the interest of 
fair play, the whole blame must not be laid 
upon the scholastic and collegiate institutions. 
Itis quite certain that out of so large a number 
of candidates there were some whom no 
amount of “coaching” could have “put 
through.” 

There is just one more point to be con- 
sidered before we take leave of this important 
subject. Pending the establishment of this 
new college, what is to be done in the mean- 
time towards filling up the twenty-seven vacan- 
cies that now exist in the Public Works De- 
partment? We may just hint that, in all 
probability, a supplemental examination will 
be held some few months hence, in order to 
afford a second chance to the previous unsuc- 
cessful candidates, and to others who may be 
desirous of competing for the appointments. 
Due notice of any such intended proceeding 
on the part of the India Board will be given 
in the usual manner, and those who may con- 
template a second or first attempt will do well 
to “put themselves into training at once.” It 
is impossible to avoid perceiving to what a 
prominence these Indian appointments have 
attained when they are considered deserving 
of the establishment of a special school of edu- 
cation for the intended candidates. Although 
not exactly everything that they might be in 
matters of pay and pension, yet ameliorations 
and changes are under the consideration of the 
Home Department which will go far to place 
the whole service on a better footing hereafter. 


Sa 


SCULPTURES NOW IN THE LATERAN 
MUSEUM AT ROME, FROM THE TOMBS 
OF SUPPOSED ARCHITECTS; THEATERII 
FAMILY. 


W* have selected two of the photographs 
from Mr. Parker’s series of the antiquities 
of Rome, which appear to us of special interest 
to the architectural profession. They are from 
the celebrated tomb of the Aterii, discovered in 
1849 at Cento Celli, a district a few miles from 
Rome, full of tombs (from the hundred cells of 
which it is supposed to have been named). It 
was evidently a great burial-place in the time of 
the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian, and it is be- 
lieved that Hadrian had one of his magnificent 
villas there also, as there is an aqueduct leading 


14:7 


toit. These two photographs, of which we pre- 
sent lithographs, represent two interesting panels 
of sculpture of the first century of the Christian 
era, or beginning of the second ; they are now 
preserved in the Lateran Museum. The first 
(No. 1,500 in Mr, Parker’s catalogue) is extremely 
curious, as showing the manner in which the 
Romans in the time of the Empire, and pro- 
bably during the earlier period also, raised their 
great blocks of stone, and placed them on the 
walls, without scaffolding. The sculpture repre- 
sents a rich tomb, or a temple, of the first 
century, nearly finished but not quite, with the 
machine in question at the end of it in front of 
the portico, and two men placing a great stone on 
the summit; it is level with the top of a palm- 
tree, which is represented to show the height. The 
men are at the upper end of a machine very 
similar to a modern fire-escape. The stone is 
attached to the end of it when it is on the 
ground; it is then raised by means of a tread- 
wheel, in the place of the ordinary wheel. Inside 
of this tread-wheel five men are represented (and 
there may have been more, for the panel is broken 
off in the middle of the wheel). By their weight 
they lift up the ladder, with the stone at the end 
of it, until it is nearly vertical; it is attached to 
and guided by strong cords; each of the men 
stands on a sort of large pulley with one foot, and 
the other foot rests upon the cord. They hold 
the stone in their hands, which seems to be part 
of the cornice, about 2ft. or 38ft. wide and the 
same length, The tread-wheel does not rest upon 
the ground, but on blocks which are mov- 
able, and 5ft. or 6ft. high, as two men are repre- 
sented under it, and the whole appears as being 
pushed up a flight of stone steps in front of the 
portico. Under this also is what seems to be in- 
tended for the plan of the inside of the tread- 
wheel. It seems not improbable that the whole 
design is imaginary, and it may represent the 
tomb of an architect. On this one panel there 
seem to be several designs represented—one, a 
temple, with a portico; another, a tomb, with a 
doorway ; another, perhaps a janus quadrifrons, 
or small temple with four faces, and a cupola at the 
top with a figure under it, and other figures 
sculptured on both sides. 

The other panel (No. 1,501) is equally interesting 
in its way, but more to scholars and those who 
study the antiquities of Rome than to the pro- 
fessional architect. It represents five buildings: 
the first, beginning with the left hand, is a 
triumphal arch, with the inscription ARCVS AD 
Isis; the fourth in order is another triumphal 
arch, with the inscription on the cornice, ARGUS IN 
SACRA VIA SVMMA. In each case the figure of a 
warrior is represented under the arch, and other 
figures on the piers by the side, between the 
columns. Number two of this series is a portion 
of a large circular building of three storeys, which 
is looked down upon, as the top is shown. The 
lower arches are open, the others have sculpture 
in them. Next to this, in number three of 
the series, is another triumphal arch, seen end 
ways, with a figure under the arch, and a 
group of horsemen on the top of it, The fifth and 
last of the series is the portico of a temple of six 
columns, with a pediment and an attic, and again 
the figure of a god between the twocentral columns, 
as often represented on coins and medals. The 
portico stands on a lower level than the triumphal 
arch next to it. May we venture to conjecture 
that these five buildings are intended to represent 
a view of the Summa Via Sacra, or Upper Via 
Sacra, on which the Arch of Titus now stands 
(although it is singular that none of them corre- 
spond with that arch), and, therefore, that these 
stood to the south of that arch, in front of the 
Cliff of the Palatine ; and that numbers two and 
three are intended for a distant view of the Colos- 
seum, and of a triumphal arch that stood by the 
side of it, on the same site on which the Arch of 
Constantine now stands? It is well-known thatin 
the time of Constantine old materials were used 
for building this arch, supposed to have been taken 
from the Arch of Trajan, on the entrance to his 
Therme. ‘That opinion, we believe, rests upon 
tradition only, and the arch pulled down in the 
time of Constantine may have stood on the same 
site as the present arch. Another conjecture is 
that the sculptured panel also may be part of the 
tomb of an architect of the time of Hadrian, and 
may represent the buildings he had executed or 
had been employed upon. 

In any case, these two pieces of sculpture are 
extremely interesting, and the profession are much 
indebted to Mr. Parker for making them known in 
England, We cannot but say that sufficient 
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attention was not paid to these photographs by 
the profession when they were exhibited, and that 
the Royal Institute of Architects ought to have a 


set of them. 
ee 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF LLANBADARN- 
FAWR, NEAR ABERYSTWITH, FOR- 
MERLY THE’ CATHEDRAL OF THE 
ANCIENT SEE OF LLANBADARN-FAWR. 


HAT is known as to the ancient history of 
this interesting fabric has been succinctly 
described in the following remarks, which we 
quote from the appeal made to the public for aid 
to the fund for its restoration. ‘ The earliest 
notice of this church in history is the arrival of S. 
Paturnus in A.D. 524.—(Padarn ap Petrwn ap 
Emyr Llydaw, Cefnderw i Gadvan,—‘ Bonedd y 
Saint,’ Myf. Arch., Vol. IL, p. 50.) He is said to 
have come over from Armorica, together with S. 
Cadvan, at the head of 847 monks.—(‘ Lives of 
Cambro-British Saints,’* p. 189) According to 
‘Achau y Saint,’ he became a member of the 
College of Illtyd. He afterwards established a 
college of 120 members at Llanbadarn-Fawr. 
Being abbot of the new institution, he appointed 
over it also a steward, a provost, andadean. At 
the same place he founded an episcopal see, and 
was himself the first bishop. This office he held 
for 21 years, after which he returned to Armorica 
and became Bishop of Vannes. He is said to have 
built monasteries and churches throughout the 
region of Ceredigion. 

“The southern boundary of the Diocese of Llan- 
badarn is supposed (vide Rees’s ‘British Saints,’ p. 
216) to be indicated in the present day by churches 
bearing the name of the saint. The line would 
thus start on the coast below Llanddewi-Aberarth, 
and crossing the Teifi at Llanddewi-brefi, would go 
up to Builth in Breconshire. On the southern 
side of this boundary we find numerous churches 
dedicated to S. David; and facing them on the 
northern side another series bearing the name of 
S. Paturnus or some of his companions. Churches 
dedicated to 8. Padarn in the centre and north of 
Radnorshire carry the boundary of his diocese 
round the whole of that county, with the exception 
of the Deanery of Elvael, which is on the southern 
side. Numerous dedications to companions of S. 
Paturnus through Montgomeryshire, and the 
south of Merionethshire, create a slight probability 
that the southern portion of both these counties 
may have been subject to 8, Paturnus’s juris- 
diction. 

‘* The great church of Cardiganshire, Llanbadarn- 
Fawr, forming its central point, the limits of the 
see probably fluctuated with those of the princi- 
pality of Ceredigion, whilst there is reason to 
believe that the district of Ceredigion extended at 
one time north of the Dyfi, so as to take in a part 
of Gwynedd, properly so called. (‘ Vestiges of the 
Gael in Gwynedd,’ + p. 44) How long Llanbadarn 
continued to be a bishopric cannot be ascer- 
tained, The last notice of it under that character 
in the Welsh Chronicles is in the year 720, when 
it is recorded (Brut y Tywysogion, Myf. Arch., 
Vol. IL, p. 472) that many of the churches of 
Llandaf, Mynyw, Llanbadarn, meaning the three 
dioceses of South Wales, were ravaged by the 
Saxons. The church of Llanbadarn-Fawr, after 
the cessation of the episcopate, retained something 
of a coenobitic or collegiate character, to, at least 
the beginning, or more probably the middle, of 
the thirteenth century, in spite of an attempt at 
the commencement of the twelfth century to 
appropriate its revenues to the Abbey of S. Peter, 
Gloucester, We find Geofrey de Henelawe, 
Bishop of 8. David’s from 1203 to 1214, instituting 
a Rector of Lianbadarn without respect to the 
rights of the canons, ‘an unexampled act,’ says 
Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘on the part of a bishop of 
S. David’s,’ (‘Hist. and Ant. of S. David’s,’ p. 175.) 
Llanbadarn was finally appropriated in 1360 to 
Vale Royal (vide Lib. Stat. Kecl. Menev.).”’ 

The following is an extract from the report of 
the architect to the committee formed for the 
restoration of the church, and describes its con- 
dition before the works recently done to it were 
commenced :— 

“This stately and venerable fabric, once the 
cathedral of the ancient See of Llanbadarn-Fawr, 
isa cruciform church, consisting of aisleless nave, 
transepts and chancel, with a massive tower over 
the intersection. The style of its architecture is 


* Published by the Welsh MSS. Society. 

+ By the Rey. W. Basil Jones, now Archdeacon of York. 

t By the Rey. W. Basil Jones and Edward Augustus 
Freeman, Esq. * : 


that of the early part of the thirteenth century, 
but the structure has evidently been nearly re- 
built at a subsequent date, after extensive in- 
juries suffered from fire or through violence ; the 
same design was, however, adhered to, and many 
of the older details preserved and re-used. 

“The difficulty of ascertaining the original 
character of the church under such circumstances 
is rendered less by acomparison with other con- 
temporary buildings in the principality, such as 
the Priory and Christchurch at Brecon, Ewenny 
Abbey, &c. . All these exhibit these same general 
characteristics, extreme simplicity in the external 
features, combined with an admirable degree of 
finish in the masonry, and a comparative refine- 
ment and richness of detail in the interior. Llan- 
badarn Church, though one of the simplest, yields 
to none of these in point of the execution of those 
details that are evidently original, while it is sur- 
passed by few in dignity of scale and proportion ; 
its beautiful southern doorway, however, alone 
remains to show what the internal features may 
have been, which are now replaced by work of an 
entirely different and ruder class, as, for instance, 
the arches supporting the tower. 

‘*The windows, though but simple lancet- 
shaped openings with chamfered edges, have 
dressings of the best description ; and at the 
angles of both transepts are still remaining a few 
stones that show that the first building had a 
projecting moulding above the base and quoius of 
a corresponding character. 

“The tower, which is evidently of a later date, 
as it has many older worked stones built into it, 
has, unfortunately, none of the usual weatherings 
to show the original pitch of the roofs ; the present 
roofs, of indifferent character, are comparatively 
modern and much too low; the only clue to the 
former condition of these is, therefore, by refer- 
ence to other existing examples. 

‘The church has fallen into a sad state of dila- 
pidation from neglect and injudicious repairs. The 
nave roof, and the spire, in particular, are in an 
imminently dangerous condition from the decay 
of their principal timbers, and the side walls are 
tottering, from their outward thrust; in some 
parts they overhang the base 15in., and in others 
they are rent from top to bottom.” 

The view which we present to our subscribers 
in our present number is a reduction, by the photo- 
lithographic process, from a drawing made by 
Mr. Howard Gaye for the architect, and shows the 
building in the condition to which it is hoped 
before long it will be brought. The works which 
have as yet been executed are the restoration of 
the nave and rebuilding of the porch, The nave, 
as described in the architect’s report, was in a 
most ruinous condition ; yet as every stone of so 
ancient and interesting a building deserves to pe 
preserved intact if possible, the first rumour of 
the intention to rebuild it provoked the jealous 
intervention of several eminent antiquaries, who 
knew and loved the old fabric. Notably among 
these was the late esteemed Mr, J. L. Petit and 
the Archdeacon of York. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, upon the evidence laid before them, con- 
ceded the necessity of the proposed works, and as 
the committee entrusted the execution of them 
to a builder of great experience in such matters 
(Mr. Thomas Williams), in whom the architect re- 
posed great confidence, all parties, though re- 
gretting the need, felt satisfied that it would be 
carried out in the proper spirit of conservatism, 
Accordingly, as much of the old walling 
of the nave as it was practicable to retain 
has been retained, aud the rest rebuilt in 
exact conformity with the original design. During 
the works, most curious fragments of successive 
polychromatiec and pictorial decorations were 
discovered upon different coats of whitewash, 
some evidently dating from the period of the 
erection of thechurch. Under the cirzumstances 
it proved impossible to preserve any of these, but 
Mr. Seddon has recorded them in a paper recently 
read by him at the Institute of Architects, and 
published in the transactions of that body. He 
also had a careful drawing made of the principal 
figure—a colossal 8. Christopher—by the able 
hand of Mr. E. 8. Cole, the architectural artist. 

The porch had no antiquarian or architectural 
interest whatever, and its scale being mean in 
comparison with that of the church, it has been 
taken down and a new one erected instead, of a 
commensurate size and corresponding simplicity of 
detail to that of the church, from the design of the 
architect, 

Our view also shows the spire which it is pro- 
posed to substitute for the present small and de- 
cayed one, and in the foreground are two ancient 


a 


Celtic crosses, which are still preserved in the — 
churchyard. The extreme beauty of the church. — 


yard, with its grand old trees, probably coeval — 
with the structure itself, is not the least of the 


attractions which Llanbadarn-Fawr holds out — 
for the visitors to Aberystwith, for whose benefit — 
during the season the vicar holds an English — 


service on Sunday evenings. As efforts are 


about to be made to further the restoration so — 
happily commenced, we would call attention to — 
the fact, and express a hope that they may be — 


liberally responded to. 


——___—— 


TRANSPORTATION OF EARTH.* 


N 
i ment of large quantities of earth, such as the 
establishment of a road, railroad, or canal, two 
questions have to be solved: one consisting of 
the determination of the mean distance of trans- 
port of earth, the other of the most advantage- 
ous organization of this transport. We shall first — 
consider the former. 

If V is the total volume necessary for a given 
cutting, the cost of transport is proportional to 
V ; but it will also depend upon the distances to 
which the different portions of the volume V 
must be transported. Let v,v', v’, &c., represent 
the several elements of the volume V; d, d’,d’, 
&c., the distances corresponding to these elements ; 
then the expense of transport will be proportional 
to the quantity— 

vd + v'd' + vd’ +, &e., 
Let D be such a distance that 
vd + v'd' + v"d’ +, ete, = VD; [1] 
then D will be the mean distance of transport, 
and the expense will be proportional to the pro- 
duct VD. The determination of this mean dis- 
tance is important. 

The most simple and ordinary case is that in 
which the carriage is along a straight line. In- 
this case the mean distance is the distance be- 
tween the centres of gravity of the cutting and 
the filling. Let y°, x’, y,”.. ... Xo be the primitive 
distances of the centres of gravity of the element- 
ary volumes v, v’, v", and of the total volume to 
any fixed plane perpendicular to the axis of the 
route ; and let y', y’, y''"......% be the distances 
of the same centres to the same plane after trans- 


port. Thend = x ~ %; d@' = xy’ —x% 3; a’ = 

Re eo igeeeae therefore, equation [1] may be 

written : 

0 (x — x0) + 0 (x = Xo) Oe ee 
james = as 

or, 


[ox + v'x' + vu" X” +...) — [oxo + 0’ Xo’ + 
U" yo" =|] 
Applying the principle of moments, 
V X= VG ave 
. D Sx 
which proves the above principle. 
In applying this rule, engineers generally em- 


ploy a graphic method. Let X X' (Fig. 1) be the — 


& 
A 


axis of the route; and A, B, C, points at which 


the cross-sections have been determined. Suppose - 3 


that the first profile, A, presents a section of cut- 


ting, d, and a section of tilling, 7; the second pro- 


file, B, corresponding sections, dand r ; the third, 


“Dictionnaire des Mathé- 


* Translated from Sonnet’s 
matiques Appliquées,’ 


all constructions which require the move- 
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J, a filling without cutting. If, through the point 
f change from cutting and filling in the protile B 
. verticle plane is supposed to be parallel to the 
xis of the route, it will divide the filling of the 
rofile C into two parts; one, p, corresponding to 
he cutting d’, the other, p’, to the filling7". Per- 
yendiculars are drawn to X X' at A, B, and C; Aa, 

b are laid off proportional to the areas of the 
suttings d and d'; and A a’, Bb’, Ce’, D d’, pro- 
gortional to the fillings 7,7", p,p’. Connect by 
traight lines a b, a’ b', b' d, and b c'. “The 
rolume of the cutting between A and B is approxi- 


nately 
$ (d + a’) AB, 


md is represented by the area of the trapezoid A a 
)B. The volume of filling between the same sec- 
ions is represented by Aa’ b' B. Between the 
ections B abd C we must first consider the 
volume of filling corresponding to the fillings 1’ 
und p'; it is represented in the drawing by the 
jrawing by the trapezoid B b'd C ; we must next 
sonsider anarea corresponding to the cutting d' and 
he filling p. The distance x of the mean line of 
passage to the section B, veing expressed by 
d' Bb 

w= BC, we o BC. BG + Cer 
must be equalto Bi. Consequently the volume 
of the portion in cutting, being expressed by 


4da'x or 4 Bb. Bi, 


is represented by the area of the triangle dD Bi. 
The volume of filling is represented by the area 
of the triangle i Cc’. 

‘ Between two consecutive sections there is a par- 
tial compensation between cutting and filling con- 
sequent upon the carriage of earth perpendicular 
to the axis of the route, thus requiring no longi- 
tud nal transport. By laying off the trapezoid 
Aa' b' Bupon A a” b” B, it is seen that after the 
partial compensation just mentioned there will 
remain an excess of cutting corresponding toa a’ 
6b". To obtain more conveniently the total fill- 
ing between B and C, which is the sumof Bb'’d C 
and i C c', draw i h perpendicular to X X' ; make 
de = Ce’, and join eh; the triangle de his 
equivalent to the triangle i C c', so that the total 
filling is shown by the polygon BCehb'. Re- 
volve the triangle b Bi to b, Bi, and put for the 
b' ob, the equivalent triangleio k. The figure 
Bb’ ki is equal to b, Bi, and the excess of the 
filling between Band OC will therefore be repre- 
sented by the figureih keC. The centres of 
gravity g' andgofaa’ b” b andi k h e Care found. 
We draw g f parallel to X X' and g’ f perpendicu- 
lar. The distance gf is the mean distance of 
transport. 

This method is applicable, whatever the num- 
ber of protiles, by carrying from one interval to the 
next the excess of cutting ovtained by thep rtial 
compensation made in each interval, This ex- 
peditious process gives results sufficiently approxi- 
mate, especially if the drawing is made to 
a large scale. The centres of gravity can often 
be determined by inspection without great error. 
It is not necessary to use the same scale for dis- 
tances in the direction X X' and for the distances 
set off perpendicular to this axis. Ordinarily the 
last are taken to the scale 0m.005 per square 
metre; the firstare taken to the scale 0m.001, 
Om 002 to the metre; sometimes to a smaller 
scale. 

There is another case in which the mean distance 
of transport can be evaluated very easily ; that in 
which the cutting or filling can be divided by ver- 
tical planes into equal corresponding slices. This 
happens in most of the terracing work in fortifi- 
cation. The relief of fortified works is formed 
by the earth brought forward from the ditch, 
so that a series of vertical planes perpendicular to 
the direction of the line de few divide the fosse 
and the relief into sections of the same volume. 
Th this case the distance between the centres of 
‘gravity of cutting and filling is the same for each 
section ; it is equal to the distance between the 
centres of gravity of the force and of the total 
a? and this is the mean distance of trans- 
port. 

Tn other cases this mean distance can be deter- 
mined only approximately, and its minimum can 
be found only by tatonnement. In general, 
engineers take approximate value of the mean dis- 
tance, the distance between the centres of gravity 
of cutting and of filling. 

We have supposed the direction of transport 
tobe horizontal. When in going from cutting to 

ling it is necessary to go up a rising grade, this 
circumstance of course increases the work. In 
military engincering it is assumed that 20 metres 


of distance on a rising grade of 1-12th is equiva- 
lent to 30 metres on a horizontal; and the cost 
of transport is determined by this rule. Suppose 
b to be the horizontal projection of the distance 
to be passed over and h the height, the grade 
being 1 in 12, we have b = 12h; and the dis- 
tance 12h on the rise is equal to 18h on the hori- 
zontal. 


Let A M N B (Fig. 2) represent the section ofan 


excavation from which earth is to be carried to fill 
the section CP Q D. Through the points B and C 
draw the lines B K and C Latan incline of 1 to 12; 
that is, ata horizontal angle of about 4° 46’. Let 
g be the centre of gravity of the triauzle A K B, 
g' that of the triangle C L D, G@ that of the 
quadrilateral L M N B, G' that of the quadrilateral 
CPQL;h, h,' H,H' the di-tances of the several 
centres from the horizontal AB C D; let fall upon 
this horizontal the perpendiculars gIand g' H, 
Consider the volumes corresponding to the same 
length of excavation and embankment perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the figure. Harth must 
be brought to the point B, carried from B to C, 
and spread over the entire surface of the em- 
bankment. It may be assumed that the work is 
the same as if the volumes were concentrated at 
their centres of gravity. According to this sup- 
position, in order to bring the earth from the 
prism A K B to B, a volume v must be moved a 
d stance compounded of I B, horizontal distances, 
and 6h, taking rise into account. The product of 
the volume by the distance is 
v (IB + 6h) 


while the corresponding product for carriage from 
B to Cis 
v.BC, 


For transport from the point C to the several 
points of the prism C L D of volume v’, we shall 
have 
v' (CH + 6h’). 

Let V represent the volume of the prism K MN BP, 
and V' that of th- prism C P QL; then the 
product for transport to the point B is 

V.18H; 
from B to C the product is 

V.BC 
finally, for transport from C to all points of the 
prism C P Q L, the product is 

V'.18H’. 

In order not to pass the inclination 1 in 12, 
the line of distribution of the volumes V and Y’ 
must be extended by making them follow the 
slopes made upon the interior talus of the ex- 
cavation and upon the talus, These slopes are 
divided into lengths of 20 metres, so that each 
receives 10 metres of distribution from either 
end. The centre of gravity of the volume 
received or distributed is then 5 metres from the 
slope. Hence 5 metres must be added to the 
distance of transport of each of the volumes V 
and V'; so that the total sum of products of 
volumes and distances is 


v (IB+6h+BC)+v'(CH+6n') l fy, 
+V (ISH + BC +5m,) +V’(18H'+5m,) f “27 


This sum, divided by the total volume v’ + Y', 
will give the mean distance of transport. 

The first two terms of formula [2] can generally 
be neglected in comparison with the other two, 
unless either the excavation or the embankment 
is broad and shallow, When these terms can be 
neglected, we have V = V’, and the formula 
reduces to 


V (18 (H+H') + BC + 10m]; 
the mean distance of transport in this case is 
18 (H + H’) + BC+ 10m, [3] 


that is, it is 18 times the difference of levels of 
the centres of gravisy of the cutting and the 
ulling, increased by the distance from the edge 
of the cutting to the foot of the filling, increased 
by 10 metres. 

If the ground rise from B to C, H being the 
difference of level of the points G and B, H’ that 
of the points G' and C, z that of the points B and 
C, we have for mean distance of trausport 


18 H+ BC + 62+18H' + 10m., 


or 
18 (H + H’) + BC + 62 + 10m., 

which amounts to adiing, according to the rule 
given above, 6 times the difference of level of the 
points B and C, 

On the other hand, if the ground descend from 
B to C, we should apply foruula [8] without 
taking this circumstance into account, uuless the 
point G’ does not descend a level equal to or less 
than that of B, in which case it is only necessary 
to add 18H + 10m., the horizontal distance from 
the points Band G’. No account is taken of the 
descending slopes. 

When the earth has to be removed only 2 and 
4 metres in a horizontal direction, or from 1°6 to 
2 metres in a vertical direction, the transport 
should be made with the shovel, For greater 
distances the wheelbarrow is used, and the 
carriage is done by relays; the quantity of earth 
is said to be a un seul homme, if a single labourer 
can load a barrow while auother runs over a relay 
of 30 metres, going aud returning. The quantity of 
earth is saidto be a un homme et demi 1 10 is ueces- 
sary to have two loaders to one digger to feed two 
barrows running over the sume relay. The earth 
can be a deua hommes or a trois hommes. in 
general, if T denutes the time occupied by a pick- 
man to dig a certain volume of earth, and ¢ the 
time for a loader to load the same volume upon 


wT 
a barrow, the ratio = expresses the number of 


pickers necessary that a loader may work without 


interruption, The number necessary to supply a 
wheeler is 
T Lae, 
— + lor 
t 
and the quantity of earth is said to be to 
Aue 
or men, 


As to the length of the relay, it is determined 
by the following consideratious: It is assumed 
that a wheeler can run 30,000 metres in a day of 
10 hours, and that a loader can load 20 cubic 
metres in the same time. The ordinary capacity 
of a barrow is 0m.04; %.¢., 25 barrows to the 
cubic metre. If x denotes the distance run_by 
the wheeler while the loader fills a barrow, we 
have 

20 : 0°04: : 80000m.: x 
x = 60m. 

The half of this distance, 30 metres, is th 
length of the relay. ‘his is about the same in 
all localities, while the capacity of the barrow 
varies, according to the country, from 1 3érd to 
1-2Uth of a cubic metre. It is desirable tv know 
the time necessary to transport a cubic metre the 
distance of a relay. As the wheeler runs 3,000 
metres an hour, he wheels a double relay of 60 
metres in 0h02; but io this time he carries 
1-25th of a cubic metre; to carry a cubic metre 
a distance of 30 metres, be will require a time 

0h.02 X 25 or 0h.50. 


For longer distances the hand-truck (camion), 
dumping cart (tombereau), or waggon (wagon de 
terrassement) 13 used. The haud-truck has a 
capacity of 20 cubic metres, and is usually drawn 
by men. The relays are about 100 metres, or it 
requires 20 minutes to carry a cubic metre over 
this distance The capacity of the dumping cart 
varies from 0°50 to 1°50 cubic metres; it isdrawn 
by one or by two horses. About 20 minutes are 
employed in moving a cubic metre over a distance 
of 100 metres, by means of a cart of mean ca- 
pacity, loading and unloading included. 

For longer distances, waggons (or carts) are 
employed, drawn by horses or a locomotive, and 
the transport is not made in relays. At Clamart, 
on the Versailles Railway, the waggons had a 
capacity of 1 50 metres, Three horses dragged 
10 of these, with a velocity of 25,000 metres, in 
10 hours. A locomotive dragged 20 with four 
times this velocity. In each case there was a loss 
of 10 minutes each trip for loading aud unloading. 
The road had an inclination of 0m.004 to the 
metre. Ona horizontal road five horses instead 
of three would have been necessary. The barrow 
or the truck is generally employed ‘or distances of 
less than 100 metres; the dumping-eart for 
distances from 100 to 500 metres ; waggous drawn 
by horses, from 500 to 2,000 metres, aud for 
greater distances, cars diawn by a locomotive, 
In mountainous countries the earth is often 
carried on the back of a labourer or a mule; in 
the first case ;anniers are used, of a capacity of 
about 0m.01; in the latter case each pannier has 
a capacity of about 0m,.04, 
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When earth has to be moved in a vertical 
direction, the shovel should be employed, if 
possible, for heights not exceeding 1m.65. The 
labourers, one above the other, at this interval, 
can raise, in 10 hours, 15 cubic metres to a height 
of about 5 metres. Another method, almost as 
good, is carriage by the basket, by aid of a 
ladder. A labourer can make 27 trips of 8 metres 
height in an hour, carrying in all 8°10 cubic 
metres a distance of 8 metres—a result nearly 
equivalent to the former; for, multiplying the 
volume by the height, we have, in the first case, 
72:9; in the second, 75. 

Sometimes panniers, called bowrriquets, are 
raised by a drum. The capacity of one of these 
is 0:033 cubic metres. The drum is from 15 to 
20 centimetres in diameter, and from 1m. to 
1m.2 in length. The crank is 0m.4long. The 
rope which carries the panniers is 003m. in 
diameter. By means of this apparatus, 15 cubic 
metres can be raised to a height of 5 metres. 
A similar method is employed in tunnelling 
work. 

ae ee Se 


ANOTHER THEATRE FOR LONDON. 


ANY of our readers will doubtless re- 
member the mania which prevailed a few 

years ago for the erection of gigantic hotels by 
limited liability companies. Many of those pro- 
jects were most disastrous to the unfortunate 
shareholders, and it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of those concerned, that the present rage for 
theatre-building in London will not be attended 
with the like misfortune. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the walls which were to enclose a large 
hotel now include within their limits two 
theatres. The mere half-finished brick carcase 
intended for the Strand Hotel stood idle and 
ruin like for several years between Holywell and 
Wych streets, After a time, the ground floors 
were utilised as shops, and let to booksellers and 
others, and last year about half of the internal 
area of this huge carcase was appropriated as the 
site of the Globe Theatre. On the remaining 
half of the interior of this block another theatre 
has now been for some months in course of erec- 
tion, and it will probably open at the end of 
September or beginning of October. This 
new theatre will, we understand, be devoted 
to burlesque, extravaganza, and opera bouffe, 
end will be totally distinct from the Globe 
Theatre, and under different management. 
The backs of the stages of the two theatres 
abut on each other, and are divided by a 
solid brick party wall. The stage of the new 
theatre (which has not yet been given a name) is 
32ft. deep. The whole of the space which in 
former days would have been called the pit is 
appropriated to stalls, This space, or pit area, is 
however, very limited, as there is no headway 


under the first tier or balcony, which is to be 
named the stall tier, and which rises up solid 
from the ground, the top of the balcony or box- 
front being only 6ft. or 7ft. from the floor of the 
pit or stalls, so that a person in the pit (other- 
wise stalls) could easily shake hands with one in 
the first or stall tier. Above the stall tier, at a 
good elevation, is the grand tier or dress circle ; 
and above this, again, is the final tier, appro- 
priated to “amphitheatre” and “amphitheatre 
stalls.”’ It is estimated that 1,600 persons may 
be comfortably seated in the auditorium. This 
new theatre will have an advantage over the 
Globe, inasmuch as it will have its principal 
entrance in the Strand, nearly opposite Surry- 
street. This is effected by means of a subway 
which passess from the new theatre, beneath Holy- 
well-street, to the basement of a new building 
in the Strand. This basement} will be luxuriously 
fitted up and decorated to serve as a crush-room, 
and will be approached by a broad flight of steps, 
leading from the vestibule. We understand that 
in constructing the subway from the theatre to the 
Strand the workmen came upon traces of the Old 
Holy Well, from which Holywell-street derives its 
name. Besides this principal entrance in the 
Strand, there will be other entrances from Wych- 
street and Holywell-street. The decorations will 
consist principally of carton-pierre work, with the 
ceiling and the space over the proscenium painted 
with allegorical subjects, The whole .of the 
decoration is under the direction of Mr. Bradwell. 
The gaslighting will be effected by means of a 
sun-burner, From the peculiar shape of the 
house (that of a flat horse-shoe). a good view 
of the whole or nearly the whole of the stage 
will be obtainable from every seat. Special pre- 


cautions have been taken to secure efficient venti- 
lation, and the carrying off of the products of gas 
combustion. Mr. F. H. Fowler, of Fleet-street, is 


the architect, and Mr, Read the builder. 


———<—_———_. 


SANITARY WORK IN MARYLEBONE FOR 


1869. 


R. WHITMORB’S sanitary reportsare always 
valuable, not only as records of good work 

done, but for the practical suggestions for further 
improvement frequently embodied in them. In 
the report for 1569, now before us, the table shows 
that 2,361 houses were visited during the year, 
and of these 1,262 underwent sanitary improve- 
The length of new pipe drain laid down to 
supply the place of old and defective brick drains 
Water was laid on to 447 closets; 
1,481 yards and areas were cleansed and lime- 
washed, and many of them repaved, and a great 
deal of other work of alike nature was completed. 
Besides all this, the bakehouses, slaughter-houses, 
and cow-houses in the parish were periodically 
visited, and the necessary sanitary measures en- 
forced. Manure heaps were removed, roofs re- 
paired, and food unfit for human consumption 
The quantity of 
unsound fish alone destroyed amounted to 3,5991bs. 
The great difficulty in the way of sanitary improve- 
ment is undoubtedly, as Dr. Whitmore asserts, the 
want of proper house accommodation for our labour- 
ing poor. In this respect matters are year by year 
getting worse ; the poor are increasing, but there 
is no corresponding increase in the class of houses 
appropriate to their means; on the contrary, 
everything in the shape of local improvements, 
and indeed of metropolitan improvements, tends 
But with all these 
improvements, with all our great undertakings for 
the adornment of the metropolis, we have done 
absolutely little or nothing for the improvement 
of the houses of those who construct our Embank- 
ments and make our streets. ‘‘ Until this be done”’ 
says Dr. Whitmore, ‘we shall have but small 
cause indeed for pride or satisfaction in the archi- 
tectural beauty, and still less in the healthfulness 


ment. 


was 8,014ft. 


destroyed in large quantities. 


to diminish their number, 


of London.” 
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ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS IN 
BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 


M. H. BLOXAM, F.S.A., writing to 


R. 
M the North Wales Chronicle on the 17th 
inst., says :— 

There are but few ancient monuments in Ban- 
gor Cathedral, and amongst them there is not 
now a single recumbent effigy. What those muti- 
lated sepulchral effigies may be that lie buried, as 
I have been informed, within the rails of the 
communion-table in the choir, whether of some 
of the ancient bishops or of other persons, I know 
not. I am told that they were thus deposited 
about forty five years ago. Should the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral be extended thus far, 1 
trust they will be exhumed, and not the less cared 
for because in a mutilated condition. They may 
turn out to be those of benefactors whose names 
ought to be had in remembrance, 

The most ancient monument, a sepulchral slab, 
was found in the restoration now going on, form- 
ing the base of an Early English buttress. Taken 
from its original position in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it was then thus used. An old church is 
in these days rarely pulled down for re-construc- 
tion, but fragments of an older building, or of 
ancient sepulchral slabs, are found worked up in 
the walls. This ancient stone has an incised 
cross of the 8, Cuthbert fashion, resembling in 
outline the pectoral cross of Anglo-Saxon worship 
found with the remains of & Cuthbert in Dur- 
ham Cathedral. This is, I think, certainly not 
later than the twelfth century; it may be of the 
eleventh century. The cross is within a circle, 
and the spandrels are ornamented with a rude 
resemblance cf a flewr.de-lis. This stone is un- 
inscribed. 

In the south wall of the choir, near the west 
end, is a sepulchral arch, moulded and pointed 
This of the fourteenth century. Beneath it is a 
stone coffin of the same period ; the space hollowed 
for the head is not, however, round, but pointed. 
In the south wall of the aisle, eastward of the 
north transept, is another sepulchral arch of the 
fourteenth century. Of this, however, little is at 
present visible. 

The best preserved ancient monument is within 
the south wall of the south transept. Here, 


beneath a plain sepulchral moulded arch of 
fourteenth century, on a high tomb, is a cof 
shaped slab, wider at the head than at the f 
On this, sculptured in relief, is a rich flori 
cross. There is no inscription on this 
Eastward of this monument, in the south 
near the east end of the transept, is a piscina, 
water-drain, indicative of a chantry chapel h 
placed : and the tomb is, in all probability, 
of the founder. The archives or episcopal re 
ters of the Cathedral would, I think, furnish ; 
clue as to the worthy of the fourteenth century 6 
whom this tomb was commemorative. I do n 
think he was one of episcopal rank. Had 
been the ‘‘ Baculus pastoralis,’ the emblem or 
symbol of the office would probably have been 
sculptured upon it. 4 
Buried outside of the Cathedral, and discovere 
during the progress of the present restoration, ° 
the mutilated bust of a bishop of the early par 
the seventeenth century. This is now placed tem. 
porarily in the choir. The head and arms are go 
but the vestments are clearly developed. He 
represented as vested in the rochet and chime 
with the academical tippet worn over the shoul 
and hanging down scarf-like in front. This b 
is rudely sculptured in what appears to be a kind 
of clunch. It is, however, even as a mutilated 
fragment and record of the past, deserving of 
being carefully preserved. Brown Willis, in hi 
survey of this Cathedral, published in 1721, treat- 
ing of the choir, says :—“On the north side are 
the effigies (or rather busts) of two bishops, viz, 
Bishop Vaughan and Bishop Rowland, which are 
put close to the wall, though they seem to be ina 
niche. The effigies are of alabaster, with a sweep 
of the same materials from the waste (waist) up- 
wads in their habits, each upon a cushion, the 
hands of one in a praying posture, the other with 
one hand akimbo and the other resting on a Bible, 
Their heads were beaten off in the time of the 
Rebellion, but the inscription, which is on black 
marble, and was put up by Bishop Rowland a 
little before his death, is still remaining.” He 
then gives the inscription, a lengthy Latin epitaph, — 
commencing with “ Pie memorie duorum Episco- 
porun in hac ecclesia proxime succedentium,” &e. 
Bishop Vaughan died in 1607, Bishop Rowland in 
1616, in which latter year the monumental busts 
were set up. Of which of these two worthies 
this mutilated torso may be commemorative it is 
difficult to say. It is of a class of monuments 
introduced early in the seventeenth century, and 
of which that of Shakespeare, in the church o 
Stratford-upon-Avon, has been considered as an 
earlyexample. Shakespeare died in 1616, the very 
year these busts were placed in the Cathedral of 
Bangor. 
——_ >———— 


COMEETITIONS. 


THe Merroporrran Rartway Company’s Sur- 
pLus Lanps.—We are glad to see that the directors 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company are losing 
no time in carrying out the plans referred to in 
the last report for disposing of the surplus lands” 
which have for so long a time been imposing a 
heavy burden on the company. Premiums are 
offered to the following amounts for the best de- 
signs for the utilization of the building estates on 
the company’s line from Moorgate-street to 
Brompton :—The company’s Barbican estate, 70 
guineas ; Smithfield estate, 100 guineas ; Farring- 
ton road estate, 50 guineas ; Clerkenwell estate, 
50 guineas; King’s Cross estate, 50 guineas; 
Hdgware-road estate, 50 guineas; Praed-street 
estate, 50 guineas; Linden-grove estate, 50 
guineas ; Campden-hill estate, 50 guineas; South 
Kensington estate, 50 guineas. Plans of the above 
estates may be vbtained at the company’s offices, 
and designs are to be submitted before the first 
of October next. : 


pene Ce 


Tur New Forrst.—A correspondent, writing 
on the subject of the New Forest, says that before 
the Crown can claim one inch of the soil as its 
own, the claims of the commoners (whose number 
is legion) must, as long as law exists in England, 
be redeemed. These commoners hold 67,000 
acres of freehold land in and around the Forest, 
to which are attached rights of common over the 
63,000 acres of Crown lands. Their claims are 
the very reverse of encroachments ; their origin 
is distinctly known, and proved to have existed 
before William Rufus made a forest. To redeem 
these commoners’ rights would absorb more than 
half the acreage of the New Forest, 
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SCULPTURES FROM TOMBS OF THE FIRST CENTURY, IN THE LATERAN MUSEUM AT ROME, 


SUPPOSED TO BE THOSE OF ARCHITECTS. 
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Hurniture & Decoration, 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN HOUSE 
PAINTING AND DECORATION, 


By An Expertencep WORKMAN. 
PREPARATORY PROCESSES. 
(Continued from page 137.) 


Ra ieee G should never be used thick on 

large surfaces, because the turps evapo- 
rates so quickly that it is impossible to make 
a good job if it is so used. In laying the 
colour on the wall it should be worked in 
strips, as before deseribed, and so quickly as 
to keep the edges soft or wet, so that the one 
will work sweetly into the other, and thus 
leave it free from shady places. On large 
surfaces, such as staircase walls, &c., this 
is very rarely successful, unless the work is 
stippled. Stippling brushes are of different 
kinds and sizes. Those about Gin. square 
are the most useful for general purposes. 
Some are made with the handles crossing the 
back; in others the handle is formed in one 
piece with the back; but the most useful 
brush is the reversible stippling brush recently 
introduced by Hamilton & Co. The handle 
is attached by a screw turning in a brass plate 
fixed on the back of the brush ; by loosen- 
ing the screw the brush can be reversed, thus 
enabling the workman to obviate the uneven 
wearing of the bristles. The pressure in 
working a brush of this kind naturally bears 
more upon one side than another, and thus 
the brush becomes unequal-sided, which 
defect this simple invention effectually pre- 
vents. In stippling, the colour is laid on 
pretty freely in the usual manner, and spread 
as even as the time will allow, but it need not 
be so particularly done as if it were to be 
finished without stippling, because the stippler 
spreads the colour and leaves it equal. The 
brush is held in the right hand and the work 
is gently dabbed or stippled with the extreme 
ends of the hairs, which spread the colour 
evenly over the surface, leaving it with a 
slightly roughened face, but also with a 
solidity and uniformity which cannot be 
attained by any other means, 

In painting a wall in any tint of colour 
after the first or primary coat—which we have 
before said is best of a reddish tone of colour— 
the wall should be prought up to the finishing 
coat with each successive coat lighter than the 
one preceding. We thus form amore solid 
body of colour, for it is an indisputable fact 
that tints of colour will cover better and 
appear most solid if we paint each coat a few 
shades lighter than the previous one. 
we reverse this course, and paint a dark tint 


upon a lighter one, there will be a want of 


solidity, and a streaky appearance about it, 
and it will, technically speaking, “ grin,” the 
light colour appearing through the darker one. 

In flatting large walls the men should be so 
arranged one above the other that they can 
paint a strip of the wall, as before named, 
from top to bottom. By this means a good 
and solid job may be made, however large it 
may be; but except this be done the wall is 
sure to beshady. Great care should be taken 
that nothing is missed, for if any part is 
omitted, or a small patch in a wall over 
looked, the whole of that wall is spoiled, it 
being a peculiarity of flatting that it cannot 
be retouched without the same being dis- 
tinctly seen. Flatting colour, if touched 
after it is set and before it is dry, will be 
glossy, or partially so, in every part where it 
has been touched, and, therefore, if a part of 
a large wall be touched or missed in flatting 
1t necessitates the wall being redone—that is 
to say, the wall will have to be painted with 
the gloss colour and reflatted, for flatting 
upon flatting never makes a good job. 

When old walls have to be repainted, they 


grease, gas-smoke, &c., &c. 
the first coat drying and being clean. 


But if 


tween each coat with fine sandpaper. 


We thus insure 
It will 
be evident to the meanest comprehension that 
this method is better than to fasten all the 
dirt and filth with a coat of clear-cole (which 
is a very common but a very bad practice) 
and then paint over it. Ifthe wall has to be 
flatted, the first coat should be mixed with 
two-thirds turps; the second, gloss, or oil 
colour, to receive the flatting. It may be taken 
as arule that new walls cannot be made a good 
job under five coats, and they are much better 
with six, while walls being repainted always 
require three coats for a good job. 

In the painting of woodwork it is necessary 
to proceed with much more care and greater 
nicety in the working, and more skill and 
practice in the manipulation will be required. 
In painting new woodwork the first care should 
be to see that the work is well dusted, for 
in even the best joiners’ work a large amount 
of fine dust results from the wood being 
rubbed smooth with glass paper, and this 
penetrates and lies in the quirks and behind 
the mouldings, and if great care is not taken 
to clean it well out it will be taken up with 
the paint brush in working, and thus make 
the work rough. Before commencing paint- 
ing the knots in the wood should be ‘‘ killed,” 
in order to prevent the resin from oozing out 
from them, or from discolouring the paint. It 
will often happen that when the knots have 
been imperfectly covered they wili, after a 
time, make their appearance in yellowish 
brown patches through five or six coats 
of paint. There are several modes of what 
is technically called “killing” the knots, 
and preventing them again making their 
appearance. Red lead and strong glue-size, 
mixed together and used hot,'is an effectual 
cure, but this method cannot be used on good 
work, because its necessary thickness forms a 
projection on the surface, which cannot be got 


rid of except by filling up the whole of the 


work to the same level. Patent knotting (i.e., 
shellac and wood naphtha), as its name indi- 
cates, is made expressly for obscuring knots, 
but it is used for many purposes besides. The 
knot requires to receive a strong coating of 
this substance, but the projection thus caused 
is not so objectionable, being smooth and 
very little above the surface of the wood. A 
very effectual method is to cover the knot 
with a coating of gold leaf in the ordinary 
manner ; this is almost a certain cure, and of 
course has no projection ; but when the knot 
is large, or very full of resinous turpentine, 
the only safe plan is to cut out the knot and 
let in a piece of wood in its place. There is, 
in fact, no other radical cure for a bad knot, 
or for most knots which are much exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun or heat. Before 
the wood is painted the quirks should be exa- 
mined to see that there be no rough places 
left from the plane. Ifthere are any they 
should be rubbed smooth with sandpaper, 
which will be much more easily done at this 
stage than afterwards. Doors, architraves, 
and all panelled and moulded woodwork, re- 
quire painting with care in order to produce 
good work. The same rules will apply (in de- 
gree) to new woodwork as to new walls, in so 
far as the first coat should be more oily and 
have less white lead in it than any of the 
subsequent coats ; if there is more lead in the 
priming than is necessary the wood absorbs 
the oil so quickly that the lead gathers on the 
surface, and in laying off gets thick and 
streaky. The quirks, edges of fillets, and 
mouldings should be well looked after, so 
that there be no “ fat edges” left, i.e. thick 
ridges of paint caused by the brush being 
caught on the sharp edges in laying off. The 
work should be carefully rubbed down be- 
It is 
well before using the paper to rub two pieces 


of it together or against each other; this 
serves to take off the sharp edge of the sand 


should first be repaired and then washed down 
with a weak solution of ordinary washing 
soda and water, in order to clean off all dirt, 


or glass, and thus prevents it scratching the 
paint. If great care is not taken in rubbing 


will be rubbed bare and the paint taken off, 
which causes them to look bad at the finish. 
All nail holes and other uneven places should 
be stopped, and faced up with hard stopping. 
Ordinary glaziers’ putty will suffice for common 
work, It is a good plan to use the badger- 
hair softener to finish laying off the paint upon 
panels and stiles of doors, &c., as it obliterates 
the marks of the brush better than any other 
means. The stippler is very rarely used on 
woodwork, as it leaves a roughness not suit- 
able for such work. In painting a door in 
flat colours it is best to paint the panels first, 
then the stiles; but in doing the stiles they 
will require to be quickly worked, or else the 
colour accumulates at the joints of the cross 
rails and stiles, and makes a ridge which should 
be avoided. We have found it best to com- 
mence at the bottom and bring on the stiles 
and cross rails together. We thus keep all 
sweet and wet together, and avoid the accu- 
mulation at the joints. If the quirks are 
tinted a different colour from the mouldings 
and stiles they should be picked in before 
the stiles are done, in order to keep all sharp 
and clean. 
(To be continued.) 


—_——+——_— 


THE TREATMENT OF OPEN SPACES IN 
LONDON. 

PEN spaces with us are called squares, while 
QO in America they have hitherto been known 
as parks, and on the Continent as promenades. 
In London these are, as a rule, not quite so satis- 
factory as they might be, owing chiefly to the 
ground in them not having received in the first 
instance proper preparation for the reception of 
the shrubs and trees with which they are planted. 
In a few instances, however, we have some fine 
specimens of trees in our metropolitan squares and 
other open spaces. In the gardens belonging to 
Gray’s Inn, for instance, there is a noble Catalpa, 
which, on account of its being reputed to have 
been planted by Lord Bacon, is called the “‘ Bacon 
tree.” Its aged limbs sweep the ground of this 
garden, which is six acres in extent, contains a 
noble walk, called Queen Elizabeth’s Drive, and 
some good elms and plane trees, one of which is 
stated to have been planted by Addison. This 
garden during half the year is thrown open to the 
children of the neighbourhood, who so thoroughly 
enjoy the treat that when they get home in the 
evening after rolling on the grass they are as black 
as negro minstrels. 

Nothing delights a townsman so much as to 
get his feet upon soft turf, a gratification which 
thousands of all ages enjoy. This fact receives 
daily verification in S. James’s Park, which can 
claim to be little more than an openspace laid out 
rather prettily in the gardenesque style, and 
evidently with a view to public instruction as 
regards acquiring a knowledge of the correct 
names of trees and shrubs. These were, I believe, 
selected, arranged, and nimed by Don, somewhere 
about a quarter of a century ago, but now the 
grouping together of families, which was the 
system of arrangement that botanist employed, is 
in a great measure lost sight of ; still attention is 
paid to labelling, an operation which adds interest 
to the shrub-masses in this park. Here, too, on 
the lake is an excellent collection of waterfowl, 
the feeding of which affords a never wearying 
source of enjoyment to children, and even to 
older spectators. As far a3 extent goes, S. James’s 
Park must be admitted to be one of the most 
popular of London open spaces in which entire 
freedom of grass-promenading is permitted. 

Lincoln’s Inn, a fine town square of 7 acres in 
extent, unlike S. James’s Park, is closed to the 
public, which is to be regretted, for to look upon 
the merry faces of the young on a fine summer’s 
day in such places does one’s heart more good 
than the small degree of quietude their closed 
condition can ever afford. In this square area few 
fine planes and thorns, The shrub masses are 
mostly privet, relieved by pelargoniums and similar 
flowers in summer, and by chrysanthemums in 
autumn. 

The Inner and Middle Temple Gardens, remark- 
able for their annual displays of chrysanthemums, 
afford examples of fine open town spaces. Here, 
during a certain period of the year, children are 
admitted to romp and play on the grass as they 
please. The late Mr. Broome, the well-known ad- 


down the mouldings and sharp edges, they | vocate for throwing town enclosures open to the 
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public, asserted that although there were often as 
many as 11,000 children daily in these gardens, 
neither flowers, shrubs, nor trees received any 
injury. The Temple Gardens, therefore, indicate 
the way in which open town spaces can be utilized 
for public benefit. 

Setting aside the open spaces just adverted 
to, the newly-made parks of Finsbury, South- 
wark, Kennington, and others, there are still 
plenty of other squares, as, for instance, Berkeley 
and Grosvenor-squares, which, if open to the 
public, would be real boons to the thickly-packed 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, But they are 
not open, and itis of this we have to complain. 
Closed as they are at present, they are, in fact, 
obstacles in the way of direct transit from one 
point to another; “they do things better in 
France’’ and other Continental countries, as well 
as in America, in which all have free access to 
such places, and in which recreation is as much 
sought for as in the parks. In London, it is 
true, there seems of late to be a disposition to 
improve its town spaces, and to throw them open 
to the public, but much in that way must yet be 
done before a perfectly satisfactory result shall 
have been arrived at. Among our town spaces 
lately opened and ornamented may be named 
Paddington and Islington-greens, Camberwell- 
green, and others, the use of which is evidently 
appreciated by the public. But it may be said, 
Who is to maintain and keep in order our upen 
spaces? I say some body of management similar 
to the Board of Works, to which some power in 
the matter has, indeed, already been given, but as 
yet it has been inoperative, else surely we should 
not have had so long such a standing disgrace 
among us as Leicester-square, and others to which 
allusion might readily be made. 

As regards the treatment of town squares, I am 
of opinion that they should be wholly planted, or 
very nearly so, with trees of a stately character, 
which will grow up so as to allow people to pro- 
menadeunder them. In this way the most would 
be made of the space, which should consist wholly 
of walks, grass, trees, and a few low shrubs here and 
there. Fountains and basins with fish should 
also be provided, not in order that they may 
throw water to a great height, but tastefully con- 
structed drinking-places supplied from hydrants, 
to which, likewise, should be attached a hose for 
washing the trees and watering the turf. In this 
way the French manage to keep their grass and 
trees in beautiful condition, and without such an 
arrangement no London square, owing to the 
constant treading which it must necessarily re- 
ceive, can ever be maintained in a fresh and green 
state. Without washing, too, trees loose their 
leaves much earlier than they otherwise should do, 
and when young especially their success is com- 
paratively uncertain, owing to the over drainage 
to which townsare subjected. Flowers, as a rule, 
I would reject, though in some places their intro- 
duction might not only be admissible but neces- 


-sary. Thus, when private right in the matter of 


town squares shall have yielded up its interest 
for the public good—when it shall have allowed 
our at present enclosed spaces to be opened, those 
frequently unsightly shrub masses to be removed 
so as to increase the grass surface—when broad, 
good, and dry walks shall have been made, and 
plenty of seats provided, then, and not till then, 
shall we acquit ourselves as Englishmen in this 
matter. Our thoroughfares are being yearly en- 
larged and improved, let, therefore, our squares 
be opened and improved also, They will then 


not only form delightful retreats for the aged and 


infirm from the more active scenes of public life 
with which they are surrounded, but will furnish 
healthy breathing spaces second only in impor- 
tance, in a sanitary point of view, to our great 
parks themselves.—J, Newron in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

— < 


THE WOLSEY CHAPEL AT WINDSOR. 


RS. MARK PATTISON, in a recentnumber 
of The Portfolio, describes the works of 
Baron de Triqueti, in the Wolsey Chapel at 
Windsor, as now far advanced. The walls, right 
and left, are filled with marbles, and only the 
east endis vacant. At a sufficient distance from 
the ground to admit of seats being fixed beneath 
them, range, panelled on either side, a series of 
Scriptural subjects selected by the artist as illus- 
trative of the acts and virtues of the late Prince 
Consort : — 
In reference, for instance, to the interest taken 
by the Prince in the matter of popular education, 
w haye Jehoshaphat directing the teaching of 


the people by the princes, priests, and Levites. 
These pictures are executed in inlaid marbles 
and lithographic stone, which affords a very valu- 
able tone for decorative purposes. The cartoons 
for them, on completion, are transferred to the 
marbles, which are then deeply etched, and the 
lines filled in with a composition (unlike the mas- 
tic previously used) as durable as marble itself. 
Each picture is bedded in a deep-toned marble 
framework, inlaid with floral designs, and en- 
riched by small reliefs in white, and by medallions 
in red marble of the obverse and reverse of the 
coins of the year in which the event depicted 
happened. For instance, beneath ‘‘ The Agony 
in the Garden,” the obverse and reverse of the 
coin of Tiberius occur. Derbyshire spars em- 
ployed occasionally in this portion of the work 
impart an unlooked-for brilliancy to the whole. 
White marble medallions of the children of the 
Queen and Prince, executed by Miss Durant, are 
introduced above each picture, and separating 
each, but embedded in the same decorative frame, 
come reliefs of the various Virtues. 

M. de Triqueti, says Mrs. Pattison, has ful- 
filled his difficult task with equal fidelity and 
taste. The subjects treated are of general in- 
terest, though susceptible of special application 
by those deeply concerned. The compositions 
which make the least pretension to pictorial effect 
have been the most efficiently rendered in the 
sober scale of tints afforded by the materials em- 
ployed :— 

In such materials a blaze of colour is impos- 
sible, but a vast variety of delicate and subtle 
harmonies lie within reach especially adapted. for 
rendering serious monumental design. Though 
at present lamentably disturbed by the garish 
paint and gilding of the ceiling, and the equally 
garish glass of the windows, the general effect of 
the marbles promises to be rich and harmonious. 
The execution by one man of a scheme demand- 
ing such varied attainments must necessarily 
leave something to be desired, however versatile 
his powers. The drawing can hardly be charac- 
terized as thorough, and has probably suffered 
much in the process of transferring the cartoons 
to marble. But whatever may be lacking, the 
work of the Baron de Triqueti is conceived in the 
spirit of a genuine artist without reference to 
profit or applause. What has been done at 
Windsor has been achieved by legitimate methods, 
and the completion of this memorial work will be 
the inauguration of a new and valuable ideain the 
world of decorative art. 


—_—_o—-——_———— 


THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT. 


HE Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
empowering vestries and district boards to 

take down or improve dwellings occupied by 
working-men, is producing beneficial effects in 8. 
Luke’s parish. Upwards of fifty houses have just 
been brought under its operation, and the object 
of the Act successfully accomplished. The Act 
gives very arbitrary powers, which are required to 
be exercised under special formalities. It pro- 
vides that if any premises are found by the officers 
of health to be in a condition or state dangerous to 
health, so as to be in his opinion unfit for human 
habitation, he is to report the same in writing to 
the vestry, and such report is tobe referred to the 
official surveyor, who shall thereupon consider it 
and report to the local authority what is the 
cause of the evil so reported on, and the remedy, 
whether the same can be remedied by structural 
alterations and improvements or otherwise, or 
whether the whole or part ought to be demolished. 
Copies of these reports are to be forwarded to the 
owners of the premises, a time and place is to be 
appointed by the vestry for their consideration, 
and the owner is to be at liberty to attend and 
point out any objections that he may have to make. 
In the event of an order not being complied with 
by the owner, it is provided, subject to appeal, 
that the vestry shall, as the case may be, either 
order the premises to be shut up or to be de- 
molished, or may themselves execute the required 
works in conformity with a specification to be 
prepared by the surveyor, and, shall the vestry 
think proper to execute the works, provision is 
made for the recovery of the costs and. expenses. 
There has only been one case reported in the 
parish of S. Luke wherein the owner of premises 
refused to comply with the orders of the vestry, 
and intimated his intention of appealing to the 
Quarter Sessions, but on further reflection he 
deemed it prudent to carry out the order, and has 
since converted the dwelling-houses into stables, 


AMERICAN SLATES. 


LTHOUGH large deposits of slate have been 
known to exist in the United States, but 
little has been done to develope them until within 
the past few years; yet they are now assuming 
pretty considerable dimensions. The slate region 
of Vermont consists, according to the Mining 
Journal, of a belt of country lying about midway 
between the Hudson River on the west, and the 
foot-hills of the western slope of the Green 
Mountain range on the east. A strip of land, 20 
miles long, and 3 or 4 miles in width, having 
Poultney, Vermont, for its centre, would cover all 
the quarries of any value that have been opened. 
This belt lies, in fact, partly in Vermont and 
partly in New York. It is about 60 miles from 
Troy, and about 9 or 10 miles from the foot of 
Lake Champlain. The slate formation itself is 
much more extensive than this, extending the 
whole length of the slate. 
laceous rock belongs to what is known in the 
records of geological history as the Devonian 
period, and, consequently, occupies a very 
low position in point of time in the scale of 
geological formations. This slate formation 
has an average strike (say) of north 15° 
east, with a very varying dip eastward, ranging 
from about 15° to 55°.. The stratification of the 
beds is not, of course, uniform throughout. At 
some points it is. very irregular, and, therefore, 
not adapted to the manufacture of good roofing- 
slate ; at others it is remarkably even, and affords 
material in almost inexhaustible quantities for 
slate of the very best quality. ‘There does not 
seem to be a very large admixture of foreign 
mineral matter accompanying the slate beds. Of 
those that are found, however, may be mentioned 
veins or threads of calespar or carbonate of lime, 
quartz, and now and then traces of iron pyrites, 
either in an arborescent or crystalline form. The 
former cut across the planes of stratification of 
the slate rock, and are often so numerous as to 
reader the slate beds wholly worthless, in so far 
as the manufacture of roofing-slate is concerned ; 
but, fortunately, these veins are only of local 
occurrence, and quite limited in extent, so that 
when, in the working of a quarry, they are en- 
countered, they are considered an evil to be got 
rid of at a greater or less cost, rather than a 
permanent obstacle in the way of the further 
development of the property. 

The number of quarries at present in opera- 
tion in the Vermont slate district is about 100, 
which may be divided according to their geogra- 
phical position into distinct groups. In the 
Middle Granville group there are about a dozen 
quarries now being worked, all, with one excep- 
tion, making roofing slates. The predominant 
colours of the slates manufactured in this district 
are red, purple, green, and variegated. Consider- 
able pyrites is found—more here, perhaps, than 
in any of the other districts. It is well worthy of 
mention that inthis group are located the only 
quarries of red slate to be found in the country, if 
not inthe world. The slates obtained from it 
are of the very best quality, being very smooth, 
fine-textured, and unchangeable in colour. They 
are used only for ornamental work, in connection — 
with the purples and greens; and, on account of 
their scarcity, bear in the market nearly double 
the price of the ordinary coloured slates. The 
Jamesville and Hampton group is to the north- 
ward of that just mentioned, and likewise in — 
Washington county, New York. The slates are 
here very irregular, both as regards colour and 
quality ; mottled green, perhaps, predominates. 
As to texture, this group furnishes, upon the 
whole, a finer grained slate than the Middle Gran- 
ville Quarries. The slate from this circle of 
quarries is shipped at Poultney, in Vermont, on 
the line of the Troy and Rutland Railroad. 

The Poultney group, which is the most ex- 
tensive of all, is still further to the northward, 
and situated inthe State of Vermont. There are 
here about thirty quarries being worked, and de- 
voted. for the most part, with the exception of the 
Eagle Quarry, to the manufacture of roofing 
slates. From the quarries of this Poultney group 
the finest roofing slates in America are, perhaps, 
produced. The great body of them consist of 
fast-coloured purples and greens. The stock 
from which they are made is very fine grained ; 
in fact, as good as any that the country affords. 
A large number of slates are made from these 
quarries. They are sent to the market, in greater 
part, from Hydeville, about midway between — 
Whitehall and Rutland, on the Rensselaer and _ 
Saratoga Railroad. This may be considered the 
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in position of allthe quarries in the district. At 
Fairhaven, to the north-west of Poultney, there 
are about a dozen quawries, some producing roof- 
ing slates and some producing slabs; and to the 
eastward of Fairhaven are the Castleton Quarries, 
producing all slabs. Of the 30 quarries that 
make up the Poultney group there is but one in 
the hands of an incorporated company, the rest 
being held by private owners ; and as an evidence 
of the value of the slate formation in this locality 
for roofing and other purposes, it may be re- 
marked that some 20 of these quarries have been 
opened within the last three years, and nearly all 
of them are doing well. Among the Fairhaven 
quarries the Scotch Hillis the principal. This 
is in the hands of a Bostoncompany. In thelast, 
or Castleton division, are found, as the more pro- 


- minent, the West Castleton, Cookville, and Bil- 


lings quarries. It is the practice throughout the 
district that the slabs are worked by mill com- 
panies in many instances, not the owners of the 
quarries ; they buy the stock in the rough from 
the quarrymen, and send it to market in the form 
of billiard beds, mantelpieces, and the like. 

In the Vermont district quite a number of 
Welshmen are employed. ‘They are very success- 
ful in their works, many of them haying come 
into possession of quarries, which they carry on 
themselves, and generally with success, owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that they thoroughly under- 
stand the business. As yet very little machinery 
is empleyed in getting out the slate from the 
quarries, orin splitting it up into sizes suitable 
for roofing purposes, though some attempts in 
that line are at present being made. Machinery 
is very extensively employed in finishing it for 
mantelpieces and other purposes. 

The immense deposits of slate in Pennsylvania 
are extensively worked. The largest and most 
northerly of these is that situated in Northamp- 
ton and Lehigh counties. The great shipping 
points for this region are Slatington and Walnut 
Port. In these two counties, Northampton and 
Lehigh, there are some 300 companies engaged in 
working slate quarries. South of this is the 
Peach Bottom region, in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. From these regions is supplied most of 
the slate that comes to tide water. Slates from 
this part of the country are of a firm texture, 
split readily under the chisel, and are dark blue 
in colour. Another slate region exists in Brown- 
ville, Maine, some forty miles north-west from 
Bangor. The slates obtained from these quarries 
are of a uniform black colour, hard and durable. 
These quarries labour under the disadvantage of 
being some forty miles from railroad or shipping 
point. These slates do not usually come further 
west than Boston, on account of the great cost of 
transportation, &c. Several railroads are, how- 
ever, in course of construction, which will give an 
outlet for this industry. 


—>—_—_. 


THE ROMFORD SEWAGE FARIL. 


ip irrigation of land by sewage is a subject 
which has of late become of great interest and 
importance, especially in Essex, and on Tuesday 
week last some further proofs were received, in 
addition to those already obtained, of the great 
success with which the refuse of towns may be 
applied to the improvement of the soil, and of the 
great increase in the produce thereof under such 
treatment. On the occasion referred to a party 
of gentlemen, amongst whom were Mr. E. 
Chadwick, C.B., Mr. H. Corbet, Mr. R. Raw- 
linson, C.B., Mr. J. G. Fanshawe, Mr. J. M. 
Grant, C.E., Colonel Hogg (Metropolitan Board), 
Mr. A. Johnston, M.P., Mr. E. B. Eastwicke, 0.8 
M.P., Mr. T. W. Keates, 


[ F.C.S., Mr. J. H. Lloyd, 
Sir T. B. Lennard, Mr. J. B. Denton, C.E., Mr. 
B. H. Adams (Metropolitan Board), Mr. R. 
Morgan, C.E., Mr. W. Russ, C.E , Mr. B. Gooch, 
Mr. A. Tod, Mr. C, Freeman, &c., with several 
members of the Romford Local Board, had been 
Invited by Mr. W. Hope to visit Breton’s Farm, 
Hornchurch, which has been purchased by the 
Romford Local Board of Health for the disposal of 
their sewage by irrigation, and let to Mr. Hope, 
the well-known lessee of the sewage of London. 
The main object of the visit appeared to be for 
the purpose of inspecting the result of the applica- 
tion of Sewage to the land and crops, which has, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which surrounded 
him in the first place, been carried out with a 
great degree of success under the skilful manage- 
ment of Mr. Hope. Onthe arrival of the company 
at the house, they at once proceeded to look over 
he farm, One of the first crops to which atten- 


tion was drawn was a piece of Italian rye grass, 
sown on March 19, since which four crops have 
been cut, averaging 7} tons per acre, and sold for 
£1 per ton on the ground. Close by was a piece 
of Dalmahoy potatoes, planted on April 2, which 
were producing upwards of 1I4cwt. per rod, and 
worth about £25 per acre. Some of these were 
very large. Some ‘Early Rose” kidneys were 
also shown, which produced ten or twelve at each 
root, many being from din. to 7in. in length. 
Some beans and peas, sown on April 2, produced, 
the former £9 and the latter £15 per acre, with- 
out the straw. Another piece of rye grass, sown 
April 9, will be ready to cut for the fourth time in 
a few days. Next came some dioscoreas or yams, 
planted on June 6; adjacent to these were some 
very large Jersey cabbages, about 5ft. in height; 
these, if successful, and under favourable circum- 
stances, may reach a growth of 10ft. A little 
further on there was a specimen patch of clover, 
sown on May 23, which was very thick, and about 
afoot high, Adjoining, were about four acres of 
transplanted mangold-wurzel, looking rank and 
strong. Another crop of the same kind ex- 
hibited some very fine roots, many of the 
glotes being over two feet in circumference, 
and some of the long two feet in length. 
Close to these was a crop of parsnips sown on 
the 28th April, which averaged from 1 Hin. to Qin. 
in diameter, and of a proportionate length ; alsoa 
fine crop of cauliflower planted on the 19th July. 
Some fine carrots, crimson beetroot, and runner 
beans are also growing. We may here add that 
the runner seed, as well as that of several of the 
other crops, was of such bad quality that a great 
deal did not grow at all, so that there are occa- 
sionally bare patches of ground. In addition to 
those already named there were some fine pieces 
of bunching and other kinds of cabbage, which 
promise good crops, having been planted about the 
middle of June, and being very regular. A strip 
of a newly imported kind of grass, called Bromus 
odoratus Australiacus, was sown on the 4th June, 
and was cut on the Ist August: this, if the trial 
proves successful, it is expected will, toagreat de- 
gree, supplant the Italian rye grass, being peren- 
nial, and lasting much longer than the latter. 
Following this comesa fine crop of maize, or 
Indian corn, for ripening, sown on the 2nd June: 
itaverages from 3ft. to 4ft. in height, some of 
the heads reaching nearly if not quite 5ft. A strip 
of American oats looks very fine, though some- 
what laid by the recent storms ; these are said to 
produce 20qrs. per acre. Close by was a crop of 
intermediate carrots, about 4 acres in extent, 
sown on the 4th of April, a month later than they 
ought to have been. Some of these have already 
been cleared off and sent to market, where they 
fetched at the rate of £41 per acre. Those that 
still remained had been sold as growing at £21 
per acre, it being worth the addiional amount to 
prepare and get them to market. The above may 
be considered as the principal crops, but there are 
many others, most of which have been put in for 
purpose of trial, and are not large in extent, but 
all appear to be more or less successful. As each 
crop is labelled, showing the time of planting and 
the results that have been achieved, the beholder 
cannot but be astonished at the rapidity with 
which the various crops have sprung up, and 
reached their present state of growth. 

With regard to the manner in which the sewage 
is put upon the land: it is first pumped to the 
top of the engine-house, and then conveyed in 
sheet-iron troughing to about the centre of the 
farm, where it branches off in all directions, there 
being outlets at short intervals, which can be 
opened for the discharge ‘of the liquid or plugged 
up, or even set to a certain quantity, as required. 
The sewage eventually flows into channels of con- 
crete or earth, and thence again into smaller off- 
shooting channels which run along in the crown 
of the beds, the ground having been originally 
laid out in proper inclines ; these smaller channels 
are then dammed up where required, and the 
sewage overflows the beds. Of course, there is a 
large amount of eflluent water which percolates 
through the soil, and this is carried back again in 
a state of purity to the tank, or down to the river, 
at pleasure, by drain pipes laid at a depth of 6ft. 
from the xurface, and at a distance of 150ft. 
apart, 

The effluent water was clear and sparkling ; most 
of the company drank some of it, pronouncing it 
excellent, and we were informed by Mr. Hope 
that it not only compared favourably with the 
well water of the district, when tested with per- 
manganate of potassium, but that it also resists 
even Reinsch's new test, which is generally con- 


sidered by chemists one of the most delicate tests 
yet discovered. Though the system and works 
are not so complete as they will be after a time, 
yet, judging from the present appearance of the 
crops, there can be but little doubt of the success 
of the project when it shall have been carried out 
ia its entirety ; and we cannot but congratulate 
the board and the ratepayers of Romford on 
being the owners of what appears to be so valuable 
a property, and one that will render such large 
returns, 

On this occasion the company were much assisted 
in their investigations by Mr. Russ (of the firm 
of Messrs. Russ and Minns, engineers, who de- 
signed and executed the outfall works), who 
attended and explained their nature and cost, &c., 
and gave every information in answer to the nume- 
rous inquiries addressed to him, as did also Mr. J. 
R. Harding, the board’s surveyor, and Mr, Avis, the 
bailiff on the farm. 

It is stated by the Essex Times that the sewage 
of Romford is conveyed by a culvert nearly three 
miles in length from the town on to the farm by 
gravitation, and is then pumped about 23ft. high 
into carriers, and distributed in the manner before 
described, 

—_—>——_ 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 

Wits AronmonocicaL Sociery.—The visit of 
the Wilts Archeological Society to Wilton on the 
14th, 15th and 16th proximo promises to be of 
unusual interest, both in regard to the papers an- 
nounced to be read and the excursions which 
have been planned. On the first day the chair 
will be taken by Mr. C. Penruddocke, who will open 
the meeting with his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the Society. This will be followed by 
a paper by the Rev. D. Olivier, “On Wilton 
Church,’ and ty a paper by Mr. W. W. Raven- 
hill ‘On the Trial of Colonel Penruddocke, of 
Compton, at Exeter, for high treason, and 
the surrounding circumstances.” After this an 
opportunity will be given to visitors to in- 
spect Wilton Church and Wilton House. The 
usual dinner will then take place, and at the 
conversazione in the evening Mr. Nightingale 
will point out and explain the objects of in- 
terest which are to be visited in the excursion 
of the following day ; to be followed by other 
papers by the Rev. G. 8. Master and the Rev. W. H. 
Jones. On Thursday the excursionists will lunch 
at Ferne with Mr. T. I’, Grove, M P.; after which 
they will visit Wardour Castle, Place Farm, Font- 
hill Gifford Church, Fonthill Abbey, Fonthill 
House, Fonthill Bishop Church, Chilmark Church, 
and Compton House, where the company are 
invited by the president to a picnic dinner. The 
next morning will be devoted to the South Wilts 
and Blackmore Museums, where the party will take 
lunch with Dr. Blackmore and Mr, E. T. Stevens. 
In the afternoon there will be an excursion to 
Longford Castle, S. Nicholas’s Hospital, and other 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood, return- 
ing to Wilton at five o’clock. 


OD Bripce at Taunton.—An interesting relic 
of antiquity has just been saved from destruction 
in this neighbourhood. The object referred to is 
an old bridge, called Ramshorn Bridge, crossing 
the stream at Galmington, and commonly sup- 
posed to be of Roman origin. The bridge having 
become so worn on the crown that holes appeared 
and it had become dangerous, the highway board 
took it in hand and repaired it with bricks, &c, 
entirely destroying its character. The attention 
of some members of the Somersetshire Archzeolo- 
gical Society was drawn to the subject, and the 
result was that a subscription was entered into 
among some friends in order to restore the bridge 
to its original state. This has now been done, 
the bricks having been removed and replaced by 
hewn stone incharacter with other portions of 
the bridge. 

’ = Se Se 


BOOKS RECHIVED. 

The Practical Solution of the Great Sewage 
Question, by William Justyne (London : J. B. 
Day), is a compilation embodying the leading 
principles and results of the ditferent schemes for 
the utilization of town sewage. A careful in- 
vestigation of the irrigating and precipitating 
processes has led the author to the conclusion 
that in a proper combination of them is to be 
found the real solution of the sewage problem.— 
Land and Houses, by John Parnell (London ; 
Effingham Wilson), is a tract having for its 0! ject 
the enabling investors in houses aud land to form 
come idea cf the various natures cf investments, 
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stripped of all legal and professional verbiage. A 
series of very useful tables is added.— Stables 
and Stable Fittings is issued by the 8. Pancras 
Tron Company aud contains hints for the erection 
and proper maintenance of stables, founded on 
the principle on which their stable fittings are 
constructed.—Sussex Archeological Collections, 
published by the Sussex Archeological Society 
(Lewes: G. P. Bacon), Vol, xxii, is the yearly 
record of the transactions of the Sussex Arche.- 
logical Society. {t is always a respectable and 
fairly illustrated volume, and generally contains 
papers of interest to all archeologists. In the 
present volume Mr. Turner’s paper on the Mural 
Painting recently discoveredin Wisborough Green 
Church is especially interesting. 


HAuilding Irielligenee, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


AbBERYSTWITH.—A new English Baptist Chapel 
was formally opened for Divine Service on the 
llth inst. ‘I'he building is situated on an elevated 
site in Alfred-place, and holds a central position 
in the town ‘The style of architecture is a har- 
monizing combination of Karly English and 
Gothic. The building seats from 450 to 500 wor- 
shippers, and has been erected in a most satisfac- 
tory manner by Messrs. Lewis Evans & Son, 
builders, from plans prepared by Mr. Richard 
Owen, architect, of Liverpool, 


Burton-on-Trent.—The foundation stones of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel were laid on Wednesday 
week, The style adopted will be Gothic, of the 
Early Decorated period. The plan of the chapel 
is in form a parallelogram, being 60ft, long on 
the grouud floor, 84ft on the gallery, and 51ft. 
in width. The main body wil be divided into 
four bays by Jight iron columns with moulded 
capitals. The accommodation provided will be 
for 860 adults, and it is expected the work will be 
completed by the end of August, 1871. ‘The 
builderis Mr. George Lilley,of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and thestonemason Mr, David Bassett, of Burton- 
on-Trent, whose joint contracts, including the 
tower and spire, amount to £3,365. Mr. Edward 
Holmes, of Birmingham and Burton, is the archi- 
tect employed. 


Buxy Sr. EpMunps.—A handsome oaken lec- 
tern, executed from the designs of Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, architect, by Mr. Lot Jackaman, of 
Bury, has been prese: ted by the latter gentleman 
to the church. The lectern stands on a graduated 
and moulded base, the upper portion of which is 
enriched with quatrefoil cusping. From this 
rise half-a-dozen moulded buttresses (three on 
each side), which are surmounted by carved and 
erocketed finials. Between these is a reproduc 
tion (or nearly so) of one of the Perpendicular 
windows of the church, the spandrels being Glled 
with foliated ornament. The desk is supported 
on either side by five brackets, three of which are 
handsomely carved, and correspond in position 
with the crocketed finials, whilst the two inter- 
mediate ones are plainer in character, and have for 
their terminations the carved pendants at the 
we: teru angles of the desk. Thespaces between the 
brackets are relieved with foliated ornament, and 
the mouldings are enriched by pater, &c, The 
front of the desk terminates at either end in an 
octagonal support, and is composed of a frieze 
pierced with quartrefoil tracery of a varied cha- 
racter, the sacred monogram occupying the 
centre: the ends of the desk are olledin with 
similar tracery. 

DoupLrey.—A new Wesleyan Chapel was opened 
on Tuesday week. The tfaGade of the chapel is 
effective, the centre being broken by the introduc- 
tion of three wide arches, forming the front of an 
open portico, supported on carved caps and 
moulded columns. <A large wheel window forms 

_ the chief feature of the centre gable. The front 
is Hanked on the one side by a tower and steep 
slated spire, and on the other by a continuation 
of the principal front. The facade is further 
broken up by means of buttresses, and flat but- 
tresses relieve the plainness of the sides, The 
chapel is built of red brick, relieved by Bath 
stone dressings. The total cost has been £3,000 


FYLINGDALES,—On the 8rd inst. the Archbishop 
of York consecrated the beautiful new church of 
Fylingdales, a parish which includes the well- 
known Robin Hood’s Bay. Tue church is from a 
design by Mr. G, E. Street, A.R.A., and has cost 
£6,000 : 
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Hianpury.—On Saturday the new and hand- 
some church dedicated to 8S. Augustine, situated 
in the Highbury New Park, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London. The church, which consists 
ofa nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a western 
tower, is built in the Early Gothic style, and the 
interior has been expressly designed to present an 
open and uninterrupted view to a large congre- 
gation. The uave is divided from the north and 
svuth aisles by five bays, with Gothic arches and 
clustered columns with carved capitals supporting 
a well-lighted clerestory. The roof of the nave is 
open, but the chancel ceiling is ceiled with timber. 
The edifice is constructed of brick, with ashlar 
work and stone ornamentation. The structure 
will accommodate about 1,800 worshippers, with- 
out galleries, and it has been erected at a cost of 
nearly £10,000. Messrs. Perry and Oo., of Strat- 
ford, have been the builders, and Messrs. Haber- 
shon and Pite the architects. 


KE iineton.—On the 29th ult. the Archbishop 
of York re-opened, by a confirmation, the parish 
chureh of Kellington, which has been completely 
restored under the direction of Mr. Crossland, 
architect, Leeds. 


LicHTcLiIrFe—On Monday afternoon tw? 
daughters of Sir Titus Salt laid the memorial 
stones of a new Congregational Church at Light- 
cliffe. Erected in the Geometric Decorated atyle 
of Gothic, the church —the plans for which 
have been furnished by Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson, of Bradford—promises to prove an ele- 
gant as well as substantial structure. It will 
consist of nave, side aisles, transepts, and organ 
chapel. At the west end of the nave will be a 
gallery for the school children, and at the eastern 
end vestries for ministers, deacons, and ladies. A 
tower, surmounted by aspire, will rise at the 
south-west angle of the building toa height of 
150ft. The greatest through length of the church 
is 87ft., the width across the nave and aisles is 
50it., and across the transepts 66ft. The seats 
will accommodate 500 adults and 70 children. 
Internally the nave is divided from the aisles by 
polished columns of Shap granite, resting on 
moulded stone bases and supporting carved 
capitals, from which spring moulded ashlar arches. 
The transept and organ chamber arches are also of 
moulded ashlar, and spring from detached 
cylinders of Robin Hood stone, supported on 
carved and moulded stone corbels, 


Lincotn —The ceremony of laying two memo- 
rial co: ner-stunes of the uew chapel for the Baptist 
congregation worshipping in Mint-lane, Lincoln, 
took place on Thursday week last. The building 
is being erected by Messrs. Barnes and Wright, 
builders, from the designs of Messrs. Drury and 
Mortimer, architects, and has a superficial area of 
2,040ft., with 600 sittings. It is designed in the 
modern development of the Romanesque style, 
and is arranged in three stages-—the lower, con- 
taining the two entrance doorways and the triplet 
window, lighting the centre body of the chapel. 
The second stage is occupied by a well-marked 
window, lighting the gallery floor ; and the upper 
stage corsists of an arched opening, combined 
with an arcaded coping to the gable. The interior 
is proposed -to be fitted with open seats, and the 
conveniences of arrangement for the peculiar rites 
of the chapel have been much improved. The 
entrance passages on the ground floor will be 
paved with Maw and Co.’s geometrical ornamental 
tiles. 


Littineton.—The interesting church in the 
village of Litlington, Cambridgeshire, is now 
being restored and renovated, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Vialls, of London. Mr. Gimson, of 
Royston, is the contractor, the stonework being 
done by Mr. Whitehead. 


Lonesripcre Hays.—The foundation stone of a 
new school-church at. Longbridge Hays, a hamlet 
on the slope of the hill near Bradwell Wood, in 
the parish of Wolstanton, was laid on Saturday 
week. The building to be erected will seat 180 
worshippers and accommodate 125 children for edu- 
cational purposes. It will be 42ft. by 20ft., with 
a classroom i6ft. by 14ft. Mr Lewis, of New- 
castle, is the architect, and Messrs. Bennett and 
et of Burslem, have contracted to do the 
work, 


Newtown.—The foundation stone of a new 
Piimitive Methodist Chapel was laid at Newtown 
recently. The chapel, 39ft. in length by 30ft. in 
breadth, will be built of brick, with blue stone 
plinth, the windows and the door frames being 
of Bath stone, 


Mr, Thomas Davies, Welshpool, 
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ig the contractor for the brick and mason work, 
and Mr. Black for the woodwork. The estimated 
cost of the erection is about £700. 


Ox~pHAM.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of S. Andrew, Oldham, was laid on Satur- 
day afternoon, by the Bishop of Manchester. The — 
ground plan of the church, the site of which is at 
the corner of Middleton-road and Terrace street, 
comprises a nave 7aft. long, 29ft. wide, and 58ft. — 
high, with lofty arches supporting the clerestory ; — 
side aisles 13ft. 10in. wide, and south transept. The — 
chancel, 27{t. by 22ft., adjoins Terrace-street. The - 
style of architecture will be the Karly English. — 
Sittings are to be provided for 638 persons, and 
of these 516 will be free and unappropriated. — 
The estimated cost of the structure is £3,300. 
The architect is M1, John Lowe, of Manchester. _ 


OverTON.—The chancel of Overton Church has 
lately been restored. Externally a new gable and — 
cross have taken the place of the old carved ones, — 
with angle buttresses added ; internally a new 
chancel-arch has been erected in place of the old — 
wooden cut arch. The pews and the floors have © 
been renewed, the chancel being payed with Port- — 
land stone, with borders and steps of Anglesey — 
marble. The floor within the communion rails is 
of Sicilian marble, with Anglesey border. Several 
of the windows have been filled with stained glass — 
by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London. The ~ 
works have been executed by Mr. John Edge, © 
of Overton, from designs by Mr. W. M. Teulon, of © 
London. ‘ 


Warsasu.—On Tuesday week the foundation — 
stone of the church about to be erected on Hook — 
Common, near Warsash, Hants, was laid. The — 
church will be dedicated to 8. Mary, and will — 
have accommodation for about 300 persons. Mr. — 
Raphael Brandon, of the Strand, is the architect, — 
The building wil! be of Swanage and Bath stone, in — 
the Early English style of architecture, and the — 
expense about £3,000. There will be no spire, 
but a bell-cot at the western gable; there will © 
be porches at the north and south side. Inter- — 
nally the structure will comprise a nave, north 
and south aisles, organ chamber, chancel, with 
vestry on the north side, and semi-decagonal 
apse. 


YarrortH.—On Thursday, the 11th inst., the — 


church at Yafforth, in the rectory of Danby 
Wiske, was consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon 
The old church, discovered from an ancient docu- 

ment to have teen dedicated to All Saints, was — 
curious and interesting from some antique win-— 
dows and doors, and from its singular structure. — 
A plan was formed for restoring it, but, owing to 
the bad condition of the walls and tower, was ‘ 
abandoned in favour of building an entirely new — 
one, for which designs were furnished by ie 
Pritchett. The new church is in the EHarly — 
English style, with tower, nave, chancel, porch, and — 
vestry. Theexterior is of handsome appearance, — 
and the interior neat and commodious. It isem-— 
bellished by two painted windows, by Clayton & ~ 
Bell and Lavers & Barraud. ; 


BUILDINGS. 


CHESTER.—On Monday the ceremony of laying — 
the curner stone of the new British School at — 
Chester was performed by the Hon. Norman 
Grosvenor, M.P. for that city. Thenew building © 
will be of brick, and of a character combining ~ 
principally the economy of space with that of out-— 
lay, but at the same time, by the introduction of © 
ornamental brickwork, will be a handsome struc- 
ture. The architect is Mr. TI. M. Lockwood, of © 
Chester. The building will consist of two lofty 
floors, in the lower part of which will be accom- — 
modation for about 200 boys, and in the upper 
storey for about 120 girls and 70 infants. The 
cost of erection and land will be £1,660. 


GvuIsBoROUGH.—Within the last few months the 
old Town-hall at Guisborough has been enlarged 
and raised by an additional story being 
erected, and the building is now one of the 
finest town-halls in the North Riding. The 
building as it now stands has three stories, which 
are appropriated to the various local authorities” 
offices, On the face of the gable is a coat of 
arms cut out of Caen stone, the arms being those” 
of the Chaloner family. This coat of arms was 
taken from the ruins of Guisborough Priory, — 
about the year 1200, and the whole is in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation, not a single line of the 
carving being obliterated by age. One hundred 
cottages for miners are now in course of erection 
in the town. ; 
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 Marteorovcr.—Savernake Corraas Hospirat. I soy it shows at least that I am not the only 


—At a recent committee meeting it was unani- 
mously resolved that the proposed new hospital 
be built on the hill where the preseat hospital is 
situated, but as much nearer Marlborough as the 
road will permit. It was also unanimously agreed 
that Mr.-G. G. Scott, R.A., should be elected as 
the architect. The building will be furnished with 
sixteen beds, which can be easily augmented to 
twenty at some future time. The cost will be 
about £3,000, towards which the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Ailesbury contribute £1,300. 


Preston.—On Monday last the first brick of 
the Osbaldeston Charity’s Almshouses, Leyland, 
Preston, was laid by John Eccles, Esq., J.P., 
the senior trustee. The almshouses, six in 
number, are intended for the old women of the 
district, and are to be built of brick, with stone 
dressings, interspersed with bands of coloured 
bricks. Each house is one storey in height, well 
planned, ventilated, and lighted. The builder is 
Mr. Wm. Alston, and Messrs. Myres, Veevers, and 
Myres, of Preston, are the architects. 


ROOwESTER.—The contractor for the new Corn 
Exchange at Rochester (Mr, Sollitt) is actively at 
work in forming the foundations of the building, 
and as the Castle-gardens come into the posses- 
sion of the Corporation at Michaelmas it is pro- 
bable that the double event of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Corn Exchange and taking pos- 
session of the gardens will be celebrated by a civic 
banquet. 


SALisBuRY.—At the anniversary meeting of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Church Union Society, held at 
Salisbury last week, the following sums were voted 
towards building, restoring, and enlarging parson- 
age-houses :—Building a new house at Hinton 8. 
Mary, Dorset, £100; rebuilding the parsonage- 
house at Broad Town, (which had been burnt 
down), £80; and enlarging the vicarage-house at 
Burcombe, Wilts, £20. 


TamMwoRtH.—Complaints have long been made 
of the accommodation for patients in the infir- 
mary erected when the workhouse was built. The 
guardians having at length determined to erect an 
entirely new building on the most approved plan, 
instructed their surveyor, Mr. N. Joyce, of 
Stafford, to confer with the Poor-law Board and 
prepare plans for a suitable building, at a cost not 
to exceed £1,000. The building was arranged for 
twenty-eight beds. On the ground floor, in the 
centre of the building. are a kitchen and sleeping 
room for the nurse, and on the right and left-hand 
sides are day rooms for male and female patients 
respectively. Communicating with the day rooms 
are sleeping rooms for those patients who are too 
infirm to ascend the staircases. On the upper 
floor are three wards—one for males, one for 
females, and a third for special cases. The most 
important point to be observed in order to secure 
perfect ventilation has been obtained by placing 
the wards and day rooms so that there are win- 
dows in opposite sides of each room. The work 
has been completed by Mr. Joseph H. Clarson, at 
a cost of £998 14s, > 


——— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_—_>——_ 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents, The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence, ] 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 


_ templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 


$1, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


A 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday, 


RECEIVED —Veevers and Myres (thanks), J. P. 8, 
©. 0. KR, W. HD. R.A, AL. D, A. W., J. H, 
C. and D., 8. G., M.G., S. and Co., A. G. 

S. FE G.—Shall receive coniideration. 

Ff. R. (Hailsham)—See ‘ Intercommunication” 
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Correspondence, 


—>—- 
ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS. 
(Lo the Editor of the Burup1xe News.) 


_Sim,—I am pleased to see the subject which I 
had thought had almost been unnoticed, renewed 
by your correspondent in your last week’s issue ‘ 


aggrieved member of that ill-used, though faithful 
class of individuals, viz., ‘‘ Architects’ Pupils.” 
And I feel sure that the sentiments which I ex- 
pressed in my previous letter are not simply my 
sentiments, but those of many of my fellow 
students who, though they are co-participators in 
all my grievances, are either content to ‘‘ grin 
and bear them,” or else have not the moral 
courage to publish them through your valuable 
medium, But I, Sir, have no opinion of adopting 
such a course, and I would say to all such, let 
them take courage from the opportunity offered 
them in your article of August 12th, on ‘‘ Builders 
versus Architects,’ wherein you say that you 
wish your columns of correspondence and inter- 
communication to act asa sort of architectural 
plebiscite, by whose utterance your readers may 
be both guided to the adoption and encouraged to 
the adhesion of all that is true and wholesome. 
It is, then, by agitating and discussing this un- 
wholesome subject that we hope to make it a 
wholesome one. Your correspondent appears to 
hint at ‘‘ trade unionist’’ principles, but let us 
hope to effect a reformation rather by appealing 
to the tender consciences of all such mercenary 
architects than’ by scandalizing the profession 
through introducing the practices of a system 
which has been so detrimental to its advance- 
ment, 

The case he gives is by no means a solitary 
one, [feel sure; and, as he says, no architect can 
attend properly to the advantage of their future 
welfare if he has four or five pupils ata time, 
even supposing he had a practice sufficiently large 
to keep them all employed. And, Sir, it is need- 
less for me again to hint at the necessity of 
pupils being initiated into all the branches of the 
profession, or to dilate upon the misfortunes 
of unemployed and badly-paid assistants; these 
are apparent to all, and felt more particularly 
by the sufferers. I myself have served three 
years and half of my articles, I hope faithfully, 
and have at all times endeavoured (to quote the 
words of my articles as nearly as I can remember 
them), to obey all my master’s lawful commands, 
which have turned out to be, for the most part, 
copying specifications and contracts, tracing and 
tinting drawings, with a smattering of details; 
walking over some of th «buildings without 
scarcely ever having any o {the principles of con- 
struction explained voluntarily, and, in fact, 
gaining no practical or theoretical knowledge but 
that which I obtain through repeated inquiry 
and observation; and yet, forsooth, I am sup- 
posed to be ripening for the profession, and am 
cheered with the prospect, after having served 
another six months, of becoming “passing rich” 
on perhaps £50 a-year, if I am fortunate enough 
to obtain a situation. I ask, then, what par- 
ticular advantage has a pupil over a clerk who 
gives his services for a short time and begins 
with a small, but increasing, salary? I still 
hope, Sir, toysee something further upon this 
matter, and 1 from no one else, I should like 
you to deal with it in the same satisfactory 
manner in which you have dealt with the corre- 
spondence on ‘ Builders versus Architects,” for 
I feel sure that the influence which your article 
would exert over the profession would be bene- 
ficial and lasting.—I am, &c. 

AN Ingurep Pupin 


PLAN-DRAWING BUILDERS. 


Sir,—I do not quite comprehend the “ moral,” 
or the reasoning, at least on this point, of the 
article by “*W. Y.” in your current number. 
But it takes up aside of the question which I 
thought it needless to notice in my last letter, 
and on this I wish to say a few words. 

No doubt there is plenty of architectural talent 
outside the profession; no doubt the building 
trade has its share of such talent, though often 
untaught and oftener, perhaps, taught wrong. A 
man who necessarily looks at every detail of a 
building with a view to what Thackeray called 
“the pursuit and capture of sixpence” is not 
likely to do great things either in construction or 
art. Still, if a man has any power for design in 
him, it matters little where he came from. If he 
likes to give up building and to cultivate his 
talent as an architect, no one, as far as I can see, 
wishes or thinks of hindering him. But if he 
wants to keep on his own profession and to trench 
on another as well, he can hardly ask the mem- 
bers of this other to help him. If the public 
like to support him, let them do so, by all means. 
But he cannot surely complain if architects cease 
inviting him totender. How can he expect them 


to find him a standing-place while he is trying to 
cut the ground from under their feet? The only 
form in which he could honestly apply to them 
would be something like this :— 

‘*Gentlemen,—I am endeavouring to do away 
with the necessity for your profession, and have 
already prepared designs for several works which 
would otherwise have fallen to your share. I 
therefore hope that you will assist me as far as 
possible in my business as a builder, and will let me 
tender for any buildings with which you may 
still have to do,” 

When this modest request is refused, fancy the 
applicant going away indignant and setting up 
for an ill-used-man ! 

One word more. Your correspondent has no 
sympathy with those who talk of bribery and foul 
dealing. For my own part, I think the refusal of 
sympathy should rather be to those who practise 
them. That they exist in both professions, I, for 
one, have too much reason to know; and if they 
exist, it is time they were talked about to some 
purpose. They are cosmopolitan enough, no 
doubt ; so much the worse forusall. Keepthem 
in the dark, and vhey will spread like a dry rot 
through society. In our own department, at 
any rate, let us try what light will do for them. 
Let every builder expose a bribeable architect, 
and trust to architects for exposing dishonest 
builders.—I am, &e. CANDIDE. 


ANCIENT CROSS. 


Sir,—A correspondent enquires as to the correctness of 
an inscription shown on a drawing of a cress in Llantwit 
Major Church. 

Iam afraid he can place but very little dependence on 
this sketch. I have compared it with measured drawings 
which I plotted on the spot last year, as also with some 
drawings made by a friend at the same time, and have 
foundit to be extremely incorrect. 

For instance, Mr. Allen shows the ornament to consist of 
a flat fillet bounded on both sides by a hollow of the sime 
or even greater width; in reality these fillets (whose in- 
terlacements form the ornament) touch one anotler, 
having their contiguous edges slightly rounded, so that on 
a geometrical drawing they should be separated from each 
other by asingle lune. The section through them is, in 
fact, that of a number of flattened beads placed side by 
side, instead of a fillet and deep hollow. In the head of 
the cross he has recessed four spandrel pieces of ornament 
below the surface of the remainder; in reality the whole 
of the ornament is at one level. The interlacements them- 
selves are, in very many instances, incorrectly drawn.—I 


am, &e, D. J. Esperrs, 
Antercommunication, 
QUESTIONS. 


[1918.] STRENGTH OF TIMBER.—I should feel 
obliged if some of your numerous readers would solve the 
following forme. Ona floor composed of red deal joists 
13in, by. 5in., with a breadth of bearing 21ft. and the 
joists 13in. apart, what weight would they bear per square? 


{1919.}) SMOKY CHIMNEY.—I have a chimney which 
smokes when the wind is from the 8.W. A builder :has 
taken a brick out in the 8. W. face, as he says, to cause a 
draught. It does not prevent the smoking. Is it likely 
that a hole made in a chimney-flue would improve the 
draught ?—8. R. 


[1920.] PROFILE OF MOULDINGS.—Would some 
reader oblige me by describing the method of obtaining the 
profile of mouldings, such as cornices, string-courses 
architraves, &c. ?—FRANK CHESSELL. 


{1921.] LOAD ON IRON COLUMNS.—Will any one 
kindly inform me how to calculate the load borns by iron 
columns under the following condi‘ionus? Ina shop front 
35ft. wide the bressummer is supported at each end by 
brick piers, connected with the side walls; and in the 
length by three cast-iron columns. The wall upon the 
bressummer is oneand a half bricks thick,and receives the 
ends of the floor joists. The roof principals rest upon the 
front and back walls, and the span is 30ft,—- A SrupDEnt. 


[1922.] ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANTS’ HOLIDAYS.— 
I write to as iiyouorany of your readers can inform 
me whether it is usual fora junior assistant, receiving a 
salary in an architect’s office, to have ten or fourteen days’ 
holiday once a year ; and whether in so doing it is right 
for the master to withdraw the wages for the time so oc- 
cupied, or rather unoccupied.—A CoNsTANT READER. 


[1923.] PLASTERERS’ COMPANY’S PRIZES. —I 
should be obliged if any correspondent of the Bur~piIna 
News could enlighten meas to the results of the above 
competition, as I have seen no account of it.—SrupeEnt. 


[1924.]. ASPHALTING.—I should be glad if some of 
your readers would inform me what is the simplest and 
best mode of asphalting, say, for a large playground, 
promenade, or garden drives and walks,—GrorcE K, 
NoxTH. 


[1925.] SEWAGE IRRIGATION.—As I see in your 
columns continual accounts of the application of this prin- 
ciple, allow me to ask what is the proper number of acres 
of land to take for a given population? Does this depend 
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upon the nature of the soil, or is the average independent 
of this consideration? This is a very important point, 
considering the great difficulty thereis in obtaining land 
for the purposes of sewage irrigation.—INQuiRER. 


[1926.] CARRYING A STREAM OVER A RAIL- 
WAY.-— What would be the best plan to adopt under the 
following circumstances? I have to carry a stream over 
the cutting of a railway, 16ft. deep. The volume of water 
would be fully provided for by an ordinary 3ft. culvert, 
The slopes of the cutting are 1} to 1, and pillars might 
be put in the ‘‘six foot ” between the two lines of rails. 
A sketch, with dimensions, would greatly oblige me.— 
CONTRACTOR. 


[1927.] PILE DRIVING.—In driving cast-iron piles to 
a depth of nearly 20ft. into the bed of a river, a great num- 
ber have broken about a foot from the top. Canany of 
your correspondents suggest a remedy? ‘The piles were 
driven with an ordinary engine and monkey, the average 
fall being about 9ft.— Bak. 


[1928.] TESTING CAST-IRON.—Having to superintend 

—-> the manufacture of some cast- 
iron girders for a large city 
warehouse, I am desirous of 
ascertaining what would be a 
fair test to employ without task- 
ing too much the strength of 
a the material. The section of 
: A,_/ SaLTHOLE the girder igs shown in the 

LLL a eoompanying drawing, and the 
span is 19ft.6in. Would it be best to test them with a 
small load, and carefully take the deflection, or to select 
one or two and load them until they broke? Iam afraid 
that in cast-iron the deflection would be too small to 
notice.—FOUNDER. 


[1929.] MODELLING.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what is mixed with the pipe-clay for modelling to bind 
and make it harder when dry ?—F. L. E. P. 


[1930.] ANTS.—Could any person kindiy tell me the 
most effectual way of exterminating hosts of small brown 
ants with which a new house is infested, and whether they 
are bred in the house, or find their way in from the garden ? 
—A SUBSCRIBER. 


REPLIES. 


[1909.] HYDROSTATICS. —If your correspondent 
would inform your readers of what material the cone in 
question is composed the problem might be solved, but as 
it is it cannot, as clearly the depth to which the cone will 
sink will depend altogether upon the ratio of its specific 
gravity to that of the fluid it is immersed in.—A. C. 


{1910.] LIABILITY. —It is easy to see how this case 
would be determined by a jury. B fails in his contract 
to A, insomuch as his plans cannot be executed for con- 
siderably more than #500, which he (B) knew beforehand 
was the maximum that A would spend. If the stables 
could not be built for £500 it was the duty of B to tell A 
so, but not to prepare plans which could not be carried 
out for nearly double that amount. As B engaged C to 
take out the quantities, he of course must pay him for his 
time and services, as C has nothing whatever to do with 
any arrangements between A and B. From the statement, 
one would be inclined to think that there was collusion 
between B and C,—Lrx, 


{1912.] FACTORY CHIMNEYS.—I think by “ longi- 
tudinal band” ‘‘ Student” must mean ‘circular band,” as 
the former would signify a band extending from top to 
bot'om of the chimney shaft. Circular bands are of great 
value, and should always be usd, Iron cramps are the 
proper things to use for the overhanging stones or corbels. 
A very neat way of finishing a chimney is to place a cast- 
iron top on it, set in the best cement.—L. L. A. 


—————_—>—____—__ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LipeL Case at Ramscarr.—On Saturday Mr. Edward 
Welby Pugin, the well-known architect, was charged at 
the Ramsgate Police-court with writing and publishing a 
false and defamatory libel concerning Mr. John Barnet 
Hodgson, the Ramsgate Postmaster. Mr. Straight, bar- 
rister, conducted the prosecution, and Mr. Pennistoun re- 
presented the defendant. The court was densely crowded, 
and the proceedings were watched with great interest. The 
libel complained of was contained in a le ter addressed by 
Mr. Pugin to Mr. Sankey, a member of a firm of solicitors 
extensively practising in the county of Kent, who had been 
acting on Mr. Hodgson’s behalf in an action impending 
between him and the defendant, in which certain 
questions of account were involved. In this letter 
exceedingly strong epithets are employed. Two other 
letters of the defendant of a similar character were 
referred to. The bench sent the case for trial, and Mr. 
Pugin was bound over in his own recognisances to appear. 


SERRE cnuEnEEEnEEnEee! 
LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


EquiraBLe PerMaNnent LAND AND BUILDING Soctrry. 
—The second annual meeting of the shareholders in ihe 
Equitable Permanent Land, Building, and Investment 
Society was held a: the Ci'y Terminus Hotel on Wednesday, 
when the report was adopted, <A dividend of 5 per cent. 
per annum was declared, with a bonus of 24 per cent, 
being equal to 10 per cent. for the second year. It was 
stated that on the Ist of January a deposit bank was 
started in connection with the society. This has succeeded 
beyond the expectations of the directors, and promised to 
become a source of considerable profit to the shareholders. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS PERMANENT Muruat BENEFIT BUILD- 
ING Socrery.—On Monday last the annual general meeting 
of the members was held. The annual report was sub- 
mitted, and the usual bonus of 20s. on every share, which 
should become realized during the current year, was de- 
clared. The chairman said that owing to the loss of one 
of their most energetic members and largest subscribers, 
the balance-sheet did not present so prosperous an ap- 
pearance as that of last year, but in spite of that loss, he 
was glad to say that the usual bonus would be paid, The 
report was then adop ed. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Barwnarp Casrie.—The Secretary of State’s order for an 
inquiry into the water supply of Barnard Castle, re- 
ferred to in our last, will commence on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 6, before Mr. Robert Morgan. 

Baisror.—The foul state of the river at Bristol is excit- 
ing attention, and the local Times urges the complete 
drainage of the city, by carrying out the sewage to the 
opening of the Bristol Channel, at whatever cost :—‘‘ We 
are spending hundreds of thousands on splendid new streets, 
or in enlarging old ones(says the Times); but a more spacious 
and commanding city, with a death-rate increasing against 
us, is but a whited sepulchre upon a large scale—fair with- 
out, and certainly not fair within. Before stately streets 
and straight thoroughfares, we should look to the sanitary 
condition of the city. Both economy and philanthropy 
callfor it. Bradford and Reading obtained powers during 
the last session to improve their sewers and utilize their 
sewage; and even Dublin, the capital of a country whose 
people are generally supposed not to be quite so particular 
in these matters, is bestirring itself to carry its drainage 
beyond the banks of the Liffey. A large district of 
Bristol is inhabited by visitors and others, who, free to 
select their place of abode, have made this picturesque and 
in many respects most desirable locality their residence ; 
if we are to keep them and attract them, we must not 
allow the Registrar-General’s return to read against us 
month after month: especially when, as we believe, a 
great deal of the death-rate (that part of it certainly by 
which we exceed other places) may be removed by prompt 
and thorough attention to the matter of drainage.” 


CHELTENHAM.—The formal inauguration of the Sewage 
Farm and works at Cheltenham has taken place. The 
scheme was officially sanctioned, after an inquiry before 
Mr. Rawlinson, C.E. A tract of land, more than 140 
acres in extent, at Hayden’s Elm, was purchased, and to 
this site the main sewers from the tanks are extended for 
the sewage to be utilized thereon ; and there is also a large 
district available for irrigation both between the tanks and 
the farm, and a little beyond the latter. Atits outlet on 
the land the sewage is discharged at a point about 130ft. 
above the level of the sea. The sewer from the Chelt 
tank to the farm is about three miles in length, having a 
fall of Sft. in a mile; that from Hatherley tank is nearly 
1} mile long, and has a fall of 6ft. in a mile. From 
the land itself there is an outlet sewer for the purified 
water leading into the Chelt, and a direct outfall also into 
the Hatherley brook, which abuts immediately upon the 
land. ‘The estate has been toa certain extent laid out for 
the reception of the sewage. Hitherto the cost of the 
work has been more than £6,000, exclusive of £10,400 
paid for the works, The contractors were Messrs. Abell, 
of Worcester, and Messrs, Gibbs & Canning, of Tamworth. 


CovEeNTRY.—The Corporation of Coventry lately granted 
to Dr. Anderson the use of the sewage works at Whitley 
for the purpose of testing, by experiments, his plan for 
the treaiment of sewage. Since then a sub-committee of 
the Town Council has been appointed to overlook some of 
the operations, with the view of investigating the results 
said to be obtained. Experiments, extending over two days, 
have been conducted by Dr. Anderson in the presence of 
many members of the Corporation,—a tank containing 
100,000 gallons of sewage being on both occasions subjected 
to the process of precipitation, which is the characteristic 
feature of Dr, Anderson’s system. Sulphate of alumina— 
prepared by mixing two parts of clay with one part of 
sulphuric acid—~and common lime were thrown into the 
tank in certain proportions, and the whole mass, having 
been properly mixed, was allowed to rest till the more solid 
parts had been deposited at the bottom of the tank. The 
water was then run off, and so far as appearances wert it 
was scarcely distinguishable from pure water. Samples of 
the effluent water obtained by Dr, Anderson’s process, and 
of ordinary sewage water that has not beenso treated, have 
been sent for analysis, and the opinion of a competent 
authority will be taken as to the value of the solid manure, 
which it is proposed to sellin a dry state. Dr. Anderson 
believes that its value will at least cover the working ex- 
penses, and upon this, and the purity. of the effluent 
water, the worth of the system of course depends, 


SupBury.—It is understood that the Secretary of State 
has accepted the tender of Mr. Thomas Tilley, of 2, Bond- 
court, Walbrook, for the Sudbury Wa‘erworks. 


THE New Sanitary Act.—Last week the new sanitary 
act passed this session was printed. _It contains a provi- 
sion that all hospitals in the metropolis be placed within 
the district ofevery one of the nuisance authorities in the 
metropolis. 

WELLS.—The first step towards the realization of an 
efficient water supply for the town of Wells, Somersetshire, 
has been taken. Mr. Ward, C.E., has inspected the springs 
at Holes Ash, near Wells, and has repor;ed most favourably 
on their suitability in every respect. Itis intended, with 
the sanction of Sir C. Taylor (on whose lands the springs 
rise), to bring the water to the town and erect new water- 
works, which will be done by a limi:ed liability company. 


<S__——. 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Hut.—A marble statue of Sir William de la Pole, mer- 
chant, who was the first mayor of the borough of Kingston- 
upon-Hull (temp. Edward III.), bas been given to the Hull 
corporation by Mr. Alderman Robert Jameson, and placed 
on the grand staircase of the town-hall. It is the work of 
Mr. W. D. Keyworth, jun., the sculptor of the statue of 
Andrew Marvell, which is one of the chief ornaments of 
the same building. Mr, Sheriff Leatham has expressed 
his intention of presenting another statue to the town-hall, 


Monvment To Dr. Ler i Greyrriars Caurcu, Eprn- 
BURGH.—Workmen have for some days been engaged in 
placing in this church the sculptures by Mr. Hutchison, 
R.S.A., in memory of the late Rey. Dr, Lee. The monu- 
ment in the church is twofold. A beautifully chigelled me 
dallion in high relief, of the lamented divine, occupies a 
niche on the right hand side of the wall, going towards the 
pulpit, and a figure, representing the Angel of the Resur- 
rection, has been placed on the opposite side. The me- 
dallion and the figure are both of the finest marble. The 
medallion rests upon a marble bracket, on which are the 
words ‘‘ Robert Lee, D.D,;” and upon a tablet of the 


same material, which supports the figure of the angel, 


there is the inscription—“‘ In memory of Robert Lee, 
D.D,, minister of the Greyfriars’ Church. Born No- 
vember, 1804. Died 14th March, 1868.” 


Raitn (N.B.).—A monument, in the form of a medizeval — 


altar tomb, to the memory of the late Colonel Ferguson, 
has just been erected on the Castle Hill, in the Raith ~ 
grounds, overlooking the picturesque lake. Itis sculptured 
in Carrara marble, and was designed and executed by Mr, 
John Hutchison, RiS.A. The sides and ends of the 
monument are enriched with quatrefoil panels. Hxtending 
over the top and in relief is an Early English cross, with 
the sacred monogram I.H.S. The base and cornice are 
richly moulded, and the whole ma) ble rests on a massive 
plinth in one block of polished red granite, 


> 
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STAINED GLASS. 


PirrenwErM.—The last of three stained glass windows © 
has just been inserted in the south-west side of 8. John’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Pittenweem. The chapel recently 
underwent extensive altera' ions by the erection of an ad- 
ditional wing to the building, and by the re arrangement 
of the whole interior of the place. The insertion of these 
windows has now made the chapel the most unique of its 
kind in the east of Fife. The east or chancel window has 
three large figures, the centre figure representing the As- 
cension of our Saviour, with the figure of §. John and 8. 
Andrew on each side. The south window represents the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. This window is erected by 
surviving relatives. The south west window represents 
our Saviour bearing the Cross, and the Three Women at 
the sepulchre. 


Ow Ottee Gable. 


Tue New Torquay Harpour.—This work, 
which has been in hand for upwards of three years 
past, is a massive masonry pier or breakwater, and 
is run out from the rocks, known as Beacon Point, 
for a distance of about 700ft. in a westerly direc- 
tion, and is now completed. From this an elbow, 
about 150ft. in length, is being carried out, turn- 
ing to the north-west. This pier, or breakwater, 
is the principal portion of the work. At the base 
it is about 70ft, thick, narrowing to about 56ft. 
at the top, the height from the foundation to the 
top of the parapet being 44ft. It is composed of 
two stout walls. Outside the pier is an embank- 
ment of stones, thrown out to a distance of some- 
thing like 100ft., which gradually slopes upwards 
to within 12ft. of the top of the parapet. The 
area enclosed by the new pier is about 10 acres. 
The depth of water at the pier-head at high tide 
is 32ft., and at low tide 18ft. Along the new 
quay is erected a substantial and commodious 
range of store buildings, with the offices for the 
harbour-masters adjoining, the whole presenting 
a handsome fagade towards the sea, A tramway 
is laid close to the edges of the pier and quay, for 
the use of steam cranes and trucks in loading and 
unloading vessels. The cost of the works is up- 
wards of £60,000. 


Tur Pyramips.—Col. Sir Henry James, in a 
recent lecture on the pyramids of Egypt, stated 
that in the king’s chamber, inside the pyramid, 
some of the stones were 30ft. long. These stones, 
weighing some ninety tons, were not found in 
Egypt at all, but were brought down the Nile a 
distance of 500 miles, and then placed in their 
present position, 100ft. above the level of the 
ground. With regard to their finish, these Syenite 
stones are the very hardest known, and yet 
they are so exquisitely polished, and built in (to 
form a casing for the king’s chamber) with such 
superior skill, that the finest sheet of tissue paper 
could not be inserted between two of the stones, 
and this after a lapse of 4,000 years. Such work. 
manship would excite the wonder and admiration 
of the world, even in this age of science and im- 


| provement, 


New Gravine-Dock at East GREENWICH.— 
An addition has lately been made to the dock 
accommodation of the port of London by the 
construction of a large graving-dock by Messrs. 
Lewis and Stockwell, at their shipbuilding works 
at Blackwall Point, East Greenwich. This dock 
is adapted to repairing vessels of the largest class, 
being 400ft. long and 68ft. wide (60ft. wide at 
entrance), having a depth of water at average 
spring tides of 21it. 


Vatur or Land at Hampsreap,—From recent 
sales of villa sites effected by Messrs. Edwin Fox 
and Bousfield on the Mount-grove Estate, we find 
that land which, until recently, has only been re- 
garded as valuable for grazing and garden pur- 
poses, has realized at the rate of nearly £3,000 
per acre, thus showing the enormous increase in 
the value of land in this locality now that it is 
opened up by railway communication. 
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Tae LONDON, CHATHAM, AND Dover RaILway. 
—The award by the Marquis of Salisbury and 
Lord Cairns in the matter of the London, Chat- 
‘ham, and Dover Railway was issued on Saturday. 
In the discharge of liabilities priority is given to 
to the Common Fund Debentures and Stock, 
Victoria Station Improvement Debentures and 
Stock, certain Debentures on the General Under- 
taking, and the Western Extension Debentures 
and Stock : all these, with arrears of interest, are 
to be conyerted into an “ Arbitration Debenture 
Stock,” bearing interest at 4} per cent., and of 
the amount of £5,000,000. Two other stocks— 
the “ Arbitration Preference,” £4,394,289, also 
bearing 44 per cent. interest; and an “‘ Arbitra- 
tion Ordinary,” £7,743,405, to rank after the 
preference—are also created, and into one or 
other denomination, partially or wholly, every 
claim on the company is to be converted. 


Fatan Accrpent From DerectiveE House 
PLANNING.—Mr. Bedford has held an inquest at 
the S. Anne’s Vestry, Dean-street, Soho, on the 
body of Mary Pond, aged 62, who died from a fall 
down stairs. The room in which she and her 
husband lived was situate in such proximity to 
the stairs that one stepped from the room down 
the first stair, there being, in fact, no landing. 
The deceased, who was blind, had groped her way 
across the room, with theintention of sitting down 
in an arm-chair, but, unfortunately, turned her 
back to the door, which was wide open, and fell 
backwards to the bottom of the flight of stairs, 
striking her head in a fearful manner, and inflict- 
ing severe injuries, from the effect of which she 
died. The jury strongly condemned the designer 
and builder of sucha house, and returned a ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Accidental death.”’ 


Tue Steam Roiier.—‘ An Islington Surveyor ” 
writes to the Times :—“ Referring to a portion of 
a paragraph of yesterday’s issue, wherein you ex- 
press a hope that steam road-rolling will be 
adopted in the metropolis, and ‘leave parochial 
authorities without any pretext for the continu- 
ance of asystem that has long been a scandal,’ 
you are probably not aware that for almost every 
day during the whole of this -year one of Aveling 
and Porter’s 13-ton steam road-rollers has been 
at work in this parish, and is now purchased by 
the Vestry.” 

Lrverpoot Hovuse-Patnters’ SOIREE AND RAtL. 
—The house-painters of Liverpool, on Tuesday 
evening, celebrated the inauguration of a benevo- 
lent fund in connection with their trade society 
by holding a soiree, concert, and ball, in Queen 
Anne’s Hall, Queen Anne-street. The gathering 
was a large one, and all who were present seemed 
greatly to enjoy the varied entertainments of the 
evening. After avery substantial ter, addresses 
were given by Mr. J. Cox, president of the society 
(who occupied the chair), and Mr. Macdonald, 
honorary secretary of the Manchester Alliance. 
The chairman stated that in Liverpool there were 
between 1,700 and 2,000 connected with their 
trade, and as not one-fourth of these were 
members of the society, the new association had 
been started for the express purpose of inducing 
the workmen to become active supporters of it. 
Mr. Macdonald referred at length to the immense 
advantages which had been conferred by trades’ 
unions, and detailed the success which had 
attended the existence of the Alliance in Man- 
chester. An excellent programme of music was 
the next feature of the entertainment, and the 
ball which followed was kept up with unflagging 
spirit until an early hour. 


Srreet-Door Lerrer-Boxrs.—A circular has 
been issued from the General Post Office calling 
attention to the additional postal facilities about to 
be afforded to the public in the shape of post cards, 
printed matter, newspapers, &c., and suggesting 
that an increased rapidity in the delivery of letters 
would be obtained by the general adoption of 
street-door letter-boxes. This plan is already ex- 
tensively used in many localities, and it is hoped 
that those householders who have not hitherto 
adopted the plan will now do so in anticipation of 
the approaching postal changes. The expense is 
stated to be about 6s. 6d., including fixing the 
box and making the aperture in the door. 


New Market ror Santiago, Cxrri.—Messrs. 
Laidlaw and Son, of the Barrowfield Ironworks, 
Glasgow, are just finishing an immense piece of 
ironwork which is to be erected in Santiago, 
Chili, as a market-place. It is constructed chiefly 
of cast-iron, and forms a square of nearly 150ft on 
each side. Exclusive of the gates—sixty-eight 
in number—which were sent off some time ago, 
the ironwork will weigh about 1,000 tons, 


Chins. 


Next year’s meeting of the British Medical As- 
sociation will be held at Plymouth. 


The directors of the Ulster Railway Company 
have decided to erect a new wrought-iron super: 
structure for the railway bridge over the river Bann, 
at Portadown. } 


Mr. J. H. Collison, Oldham, has been appointed 
borough surveyor for Durham, in the room of Mr. 
William Ground, resigned. 

The Taunton Local Board of Health has instructed 
the surveyor to prepare a plan, specification, and 
estimate for the proposed widening of North 
Town bridge. 

The chancel of the old parish church of Ilchester, 
Somerset, has been restored by the rector. 


An exhibition of works of art and industry was 
opened on Wednesday week at Great Horton, near 
Bradford, by Lord Frederick Cavendish, M.P. 


The foundation stone of anew Orange hall was 
laid on Saturday week in Lisburn by the Dean of 
Ross. 

A new organ (by Foster & Andrews) has recently 
been erected in the parish church of Newport, Isle 
of Wight. 

On Tuesday week the Marquis of Bute opened 
the Cardiff Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition. 


The Queen, on Wednesday week, before leaving 
for the north, conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Mr. Edward =mirke. 

A project has been started for constructing a 
railway from Castle Eden to Middlesborough, by 
which the coal owners of that part of Durham will 
haye access to the Middlesborough docks. 


The Ripon Fine Arts’ Exhibition closed on Monday 
week, after having remained open since last Easter 
Monday. 

The foundation stone of a new church at Holy. 
well was laid by the Marchioness of Westminster on 
the 15th inst. 

A new candle factory for Messrs. Brimley, 
Whibley and Co., at New Chesterton, Cambridge, 
is now incourse of erection by Messrs. Howes and 
Clark. 

Llangedwyn Church will be re-opened on Thurs. 
day, September 8, by the Lord Bishop of S. Asaph. 


Itisstated that the Right Hon. W. Cowper Temple 
is about to erect a new boys’ national school at 
Romsey, Hants, the present building being very 
incommodious and dilapidated. 

Thetford Church has been re-opened after restora- 
tion. 

Mr. Baker, of North Hill, Colchester, has just 
executed a new reredos for Nayland church. 


The foundation stone of a new church at the 
Hook, Southampton, was laid on Tuesday week by 
Mrs. Hornby. The edifice will be built and endowed 
by Mr. A. Hornby, of the Hook. 


On Saturday week Colonel Hutchinson, of the 
Board of Trade, accompanied by Captain Hall, of 
the Admiralty, held a sitting at Dundee, for the 
purpose of taking evidence in reference to the pro- 
posal to build the Tay bridge 80ft. high instead of 
100ft. 

The erec ion of the new church of §. Angustine, 
South Kensington, is begun. The building will be 
somewhat imposing in the character of its architec- 
ture, aud will be completed, it is expected, in May 
next. Of the whole cost, £5000 has yet to be raised. 


At the last meeting of the Helingham Highway 
Board, a letter was read from the Wickhambrook 
Highway Board suggesting that Mr. Salter, of 
Sudbury, should be employed, at the joint expense 
of the two boards, to prepare plans and specifications 
for a proposed new bridge over the river between 
Cavendish and Pentlow. The Board, after con- 
siderable discussion decided to employ their own 
surveyor, leaving the Wickhambrook board to em- 
ploy their pwn architect. 


Cimber Grade Avvieto. 


There has not been much demand for wood during the 
past week, and probably consumers prefer waiting until 
prices are more settled. There, however, is little or no 
variation from last week’s quotations. Freights ave quoted 
Archangel to London, Hull, or Grimsby, 80s. ; Cronstadt 
to London, &e., 50s. ; Riga to London, &e., 60s.; Quebec 
to London, 75s. dry deals, timber, 29s.; Miramichi to 
London, &c., 72s. 6d. 

It is very seldom that an opportunity is afforded of re- 
cording the prices of mahogany planks, boards, &c., when 
sold by auction in large quantities. The price in the log 
is to be had very frequently, but the mahogany trade being 
a separate branch of the timber trade, few large parcels 
of planks and boards are submitted for public competition. 
Such an opportunity presented itself on Tuesday last, and 
with the following results, which will be highly interest- 
ing to builders and other consumers. 


Observe that all the prices quoted when for lin. and up- 
wards and for planks and flitches, are per superficial foot 
of lin., all above being reduced to lin. and sold as such. 
All under lin. are quoted at a price per foot super. of the 
thickness given :— 


Inches 
thick, d. d. 
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54 ”? 94 
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DONT sanccarccecnsechaceodeddraces duadvesuenst fax «plank 22 be 

Purple wood, 3s. 0d. to 5s. 1d. cube 

Bpanish Mahoganyniscccecvisrsbertstertnl 6 94, Tze 
P)Gensctecacsssteass ce ig dos duane ee 8 te iceadedeckistdctnes # 83 
DOW CHO) Moscessattucctahscstaesdvedve debeevaen? planks 4 

Dor (Gininig=table),.tpasvdesecvsc-sdescsadsadas Perri. 3) 30 
Tobasco mahogany ld 5 
Do, (fitie)®...t Peetedadey cevbehbertersdht iat yedacesseus? & 54 
Walnut, English........ desweeaes Fusden dere Lodedsadeee 1 i} 
DOG rset svegeteseees Pisett des auudvaduerweieatersnesenctes i 12 
WOW cecccas ces ausdateen cuudurescvesvaes WabvoasssUVaceshes suas pe SE 

DD Onvetsecscerecadeauutnasvsseneswiversclcstvancs ess planks 3 ,, 4} 
DOP DIGCK Piivrsacvalecvasyeercas asus ahavesedocarnecsues 8f 5 
Osh cacecncescchvetoctscrcecscacicodatonoredresaterneantty a 14 44 
DP) Osasestccrastestcetenrer<ovvetvaveres cuvayecntnacssse ae 5 
DOS EGAILATEN ccesscesscocen-sausereccavs steven as planks 6} 


The French Atlantic cable reports that extensive fires 
are raging in the woods around Ottawa, that large quanti- 
ties of timber have been destroyed, and the city itself been 
in danger. 

—“—_~<>-——_- 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
Teak cecocscecs load £13 013 1lv)Finland .......... + £7 0 £8 0 
Quebec, red pine... 315 4 15 Memel............. o, 2 Ome oO 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 415 Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 Il 9 
st. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0) oat | | WELDS: x50 ote oc 8 09 
Quebec Oak, white.. 6 0 6 10)Gefle, yellow........ 10 5 1210 
op Dirch.scveses 3.15.5 OjSoderham ........ Lb 12, 
Seu OLEILSS « Cac ea . 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per C., 
Dantzic oak ..cese. - 5 0 610) 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in, 
Tie) Serer re - SOS 2007 yellow ces. esacde lo 0 1210 
Memel fir ...cecsees 3 0 4 0/Flooring boards, per 
Righ steers +® sevens 3 0 4 O} .8q. Of lin, first yel 7 6 10 6 
Swodish ..ssiccevess £210 3 Ol Mirat White. e.cses: % OQ aeGn & 
Masts,Quebecredpine 315 5 5|Second qualities .... 6 6 7 6 
» yellowpine.. 315 5 5)Pumice sroneprton 6 0 38 0 
Lathwood,Dantzic,im 315 4 10 Ons, &c, 
», St.Petersburg 510 6 10|Seal, pale....per tun 37 0 0 6 
Deals, prC,,12 ft. by 3 Sperm body ......6. 84 0 00 
by 9 in., Od... <.acsescduveds 39 0 0 O 
Quebec, white spruce 121) 18 0| Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 37 0 0 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 1) 14 0/Olive, Gallipoli...... 5y 6. O16 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4210 43 10 
duced C, Palm, fin® .cccwcenee 39 0 0 0 
Canada, Ist quality, 161) 18 0/Linseed .........4.. 29 6 0 0 
Qnd do...... }2 0 12 10) Rapeseed, Eng. pale.. 44 0 0 0 
Archangel, yellow .. 1110 13 0)Cottonseed,.... voces 28 0 34 GO 
St. Petersburg, yel... 111013 v 
METALS. 
LEAD — 
Pig, Foreign cscoceresseseeceeesepor ton £1815 0 £19 5 0 
a em Bi econ derresss ao0)0—o 800 «BOC 1 9 
«, Lead Co. ssieeinn: « do 20 5 0 2015 0 
+, Otber brands do 1919 0 2000 
Sheet Milled..... do 20.20 0 21° 0) 6 
Shot, Patent é do 22 00 2 090 
Red or Minium .. eo do 1915 0 2910 0 
Lithargs, W.B. .ecee ves aeernee do 000 000 
White Dry ......> aa ob vere mieeea 516 do 3) 0 0 000 
y»» ground in Oil sesesereeer oe do 000 O00 
CorrER ‘— 
British—Cake and Ingot ........perton £70 0 0 71 0 0 
Best Selected ..rererececeuevorecs do 72 00 7600 
Sheet .eeeceeee do 7400 7600 
Bottoms ... do 783 00 000 
Australian .. do 69 00 7200 
Spanish Cake . do 00 0 00 6 
Chit Bars ...eseeeeeeeee cash 63 0 0 6810 0 
sy _ Tefined ingot ....s..eeees 6) 00 72 00 
Metal Sheathing and Rods ,....+.. perlb, 0.0 6 OO 6% 
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WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Lereu.—The joiners of Leigh are out on strike, At an 
aggregate meeting of the carpenters and joiners, held on 
the 18th June, it was resolved to ask for an advance of 2s. 
per week, which would make their wages 28s. The advance 
was to take place on the first Saturday in August; but 
as the masters have unanimously declined ro accede to the 
request, the whole of the joiners have struck work. 


eb Ns 
TENDERS. 


Bricuton.—For alterations and additional works at 
Queen-square Baptist chapel, Brighton. Mr. John Hill, 
architect. Quanti ies supplied. 

TIOGK Ori haw sre vincete maliiens naar a eecwie eer OO) 
Barnes:(accepted) .....sssecserecssesess 663 
We Chapel To vcina elective sia wes vivve 640 


Carvirr.~—For the erec ion of seventy-two cottages and 
six shops, and for forming streets, for the Cardiff Work- 
men’s Cottage Company (Limited). Mr. T. Waring, Cardiff, 


teeeee 


architect. 

Cottages Shops. Street Works. 
Dawson,... £9331 7 0....£2033 15 0.... £349 2 0 
Ways C022 10 Week ASDLHO Mc eee u7SL9 0-90 
Shepton*.. 8595 0 0.... 1920 0 0.... 378 0 0 


* Accepted. 


C1ry.—For new building, corner ofthe Poultry and Queen 
Victoria-street, for Mr, James Wheeler. Architects, 
Messrs. John & John Belcher. Quantities by Messrs. 
Franklin and Andrews. 


Lawrence & Sons .....eseeeeseeesee es £20130 
Little ~, sve s peeks qervaes 29868 
HITIOOS Fe cvecie halle sictrerieies ataye Oona 19625 
POLEY LOR. sous cau awit Creek a Wai 19000 
IBSTARS Leer ics cree te kd et aids eo veces © 8622 
Wolenan sc cancswss sete raes crhawane .« 18620 
Mansfield, Price & Co.....seseceereees 18528 
Gammon & Sons .....:.+esseeessee0. 18480 
Conder ...... Rien sic kiemieistens pS kates seve 18460 
Rider & Sons........ Add ste OND wieelearet mLOUDS 
LOnShay vkreec cs sinisevse os Tate aA ta Mian 17605 
Myers & Sons.......... BS OOo sialaleiaten chen AO 
PACKAOM GF SRAW- oy valec ceereyeie anid ot alv.e'e 16552 


HorsHAamM.—For the erection of a villa residence, con- 
servatory, and stabling, at North Parade, Horsham, for 
Mr, A. Agate. Mr, Edward Burston, architect. 


PS UUTGLY Wiles shat o's otavets Ser temenins £5127 0 0 
PALENOYS eiseche waa le si cilith oe Stakes 4530 0 0 
ROUEN, Wests niaataiers Fale ant Sele mae OO ht a6 
BURR DY ieee csor emesis sreiesin sere 4349 0 0 
Shearburn ........ Wis Shh vies von 024169); 0.0. > 
SPOTIGOG Vries vies vias Labinehe creole MAbOO aoiy 
SHE O Le cycle vane are lpieir ays Ce semae 4043 0 0 
Chappell aiiweateereraccws cee puces 0 00 
Nightingale ...... SRlediietewcea ys Mua OG 
Peskett & Taylor ...... ae ciel <bie 8555 0 0 
Potter Fe.5.e o0s aaa leh tele Teco eee 3471 5 0 
Sharp Brothers ........ iwesagine. C440 10:0) 
SLA VU Me aelsis cate araese sh alaieg Weel a) EB e SOUND) 
Greenfield & Sons .............. 3823910 0 
Lonvoy.—For the Devonshire-square church and re- 


si dence. Mr. Thomss Chatfeild Clarke, architect. 

PUNTHOM Gass cises tevsveecaveeestha cuousctetvaseueiasaeckeO 
DMEYVOLS SIONS eis ssersensteredersneprasbasnsin ie OO Oe 
POLITY: Aeivasttracsksetivenerncokeestanee Kcnahenans OOLS 
Macey license uy 8022 
Ashby & Homer .....sceseeee 7869 
ALT ONS ceconesrseossncentcebiptassscsseccaaeel eee OLO. 
PABIUDY Gu MODS) we scas acnaccnesesens datidtacetectaes PLOOU 
ESTONIA WOU cataewdeeniteaceasestensadeaceee et TOO 
IOV 0 WSLOUNOIS) caxcocscccairecctvastandsvacspeaene 9 (009) 
Henshaw ........60+ 7725 

7735 

7659 

7620 
NLORN ecpissedeacennies sooakinacaghaeekeoseaseosurets hoe 
EIT GES Uv anwceassenduneseacstes dvases dey saversevexe A O20 


Lonpon.—For three houses in the Abbey-road, §, 
John’s Wood. Mr. W. Todd, architect, 


EDDS NCU DONA galore vats setae Ge daeislsnien OTTO 
Simpson &Son.......-...- Rie tale hyo etwate EOD 
R. Hackworth & Son ......ce.seeeee4 3360 
PE AOTLIT YOR AL SOLIS 1s sears ace vio sie sis vtuieseiesia eles 3334 
Dongmire & BuLge...cesesecvecscesces 32717 
ELSON Mee dstvcierst sic roe aise s le otis wie teie N isiaus 3243 


New Bromprton.—For the erection of a house and stables, 
High-street, New Brompton, Kent. J, H. Andrews, archi- 
tect, Rochester, 


House. Stables, Total. 
OV OM. sethshceasja a aeetaaisise Seeane 1400720 
Wilkins & Son.... £1100........ £230........ 1330 0 
Gates 2S owaisiese tO Olttainiets «is ROB nice 1271 0 
Plaririck’ yeosaient eS TS Bees LOD 0 
Baxter (accepted) arenes patente SOOO TO. 
RROCVEs : Ghciebicetes sleraeinvals Ranta TSO 


RatnuaM.—For the erection of a detached cottage at 
Rainham, Kent. J. H. Andrews, architect; Rochesier. 


Miller’ soa1e siaiwtaiatava oetoias o oielelosale elaine’ sees £483 
SAMPSON. cies wee e sees sspevssesvercves 460 
Heaven iis ciwisiaranie ene se enie pele welts 449 


Srratrorp.—for timber skeleton and tower, for Messrs. 
Dunn & Squires, Architects, Messrs. John & John 
Belcher. 

Lawrence & SONS cecscsecescsvssoncessctseseceres LOLO 
Colowan jit: scesciaerctacvonteoceriaeeressasteenc oaiheo 
Browne & RObiNSOD,....scosecsecsscasecessseree 139- 


Surrey.—For a flour mill at Caterham Junction, for 
Mr. Henry Walder, Mr, Felix William Lankston, ar- 


chitect. 

BLOWIN" seavscsstneeselscssescecssderaanrecteecieipeneea On 

BGM, eeedeeiie 970 
Sherwood,,. 930 
Pollard,..... 915 
ORD iss eae Bityass csccodesnseiaeen 864 
Pardon Tiling Gse.2sisesidisaneoeeni eos 
Paskett & Taylor OOCECT ORO O EER eee ret eoeneteee 784 


TrwkEsBURY.—For the erection of a farmhouse, near 
Tewkesbury. Mr. James Allsop, architect, Worcester. 
Collins & Cullis Sirs waren OCOD. 


ee Ce rec 


Hispley .....scceseccesvestscsescovesaes) (20 
EMTS... s+ oe Sco sisivoe sale wlclals aiafy Giloia wale mT OL 
ITALIA WH: «sa civ eceieietevela ermcriavete ante lalsiaie its ie ieee emmnOAgS 


Waurnamstow.—For house for Mr, Wragg. Architects, 
Messrs. John & John Belcher, 
883 
850 
811 
788 
767 
All 


RECA ..scsssaqeeeceeeeenercecsseeaeeneven coenevesees 


Forrest ...:0+6 


eeeeceee 
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BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, Limitmp. Quarrys 


men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 

Quarries and Depots ; also cost for Transit to any part of 

the United Kingdom, furnished on application, 

BATH STONE OFFICH, 
Corsham, Wilts, 


—__<@—___ 
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CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Sr. Mary Asport’s, Kmnstneron, Sept. 7.—For the 
erection of a new infirmary and other buildings adjoin- 
ing their workhouse. Ruben Green, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, No. 1, Deyonshire-terrace, Wright’s-lane, Ken- 
sington. 

Croydon Locan BoarD oF HEALTH WATERWORKS, 
Aug. 80.—For the construction and erection of a con- 
densing pumping engine. R. J. Cheesewright, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 

Croydon Locan BoarD OF HEALTH WATERWORKS, 
Aug. 80.—For the manufacture and delivery at Croydon 
of cast-iron socket pipes. R. J. Cheesewright, Clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 


SHEFFIELD, Aug. 31,—Vor the erection of a villa resi- 
dence, in Clarkhouse-road. Hill and Swann, architects, 
Times Buildings, Sheffield. 


RawmarsH Loca Boarp, Aug. 29.—For the supply of 
the following cast-iron common socket pipes :—2,700 yards 
of 10in. ; 1,850 yards of 6in.; 8,200 yards of 4in.; 800 yards 
of 8in.; 1,250 yards of Qin., together with about 53 tons of 
bend and irregular pipes of various sizes in connection 
with the above, comprising Contract No.1, Also for the 
supply of the various sluice cocks, hydrants, and other 
water fittings, together with special castings, comprising 
Contract No.2. Andforthe laying and tixing of the 
foregoing pipes and fittings, comprising Contract No. 3, 
Contract No, 4—Forthe supply of 80 cast-ironlamp-posts, 
of strong pattern, 10ft. high, and weighing about 3 cwt. 
each. To be fitted complete with proper lamp irons and 
strong copper lantern, ready for glazing, I. L, Harrop, 
Clerk, Local Board Office, Rawmarsh. : 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, Sept. 22.—For con- 
structing, completing, and maintaining in repair for 
twelve calendar months after completion, a storm outlet 
sewer, penstock chamber, with two penstocks therein, 
flap chamber and tide flaps, and other works in connec- 
tion therewith, on the premises of the Deptford Pumping 
Station. John Pollard, Clerk of the Board, Spring 
Gardens. 


OXFORDSHIRE, Aug. 29.—For building a new chapel, at 
Fewcot, five miles from Bicester,in the county of Ox- 
fordshire. Rey. C. D. Marsham, Caversfield, near 
Bicester. 


Oswestry, Sept. 24.—For a Congregational church, on 
the site adjoining the old chapel. W. H. Spaull, archi- 
tect, Albion Chambers, Oswestry. 


TADCASTER UNION WoRKHOUSE, Sept. 10.—For the 
erection of this workhouse. J. A. Bromet, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Tadcaster. 


Sr. Panoras, Sept. 5.—For providing and fixing iron 
railings, with iron coping and brickwork, and concrete 
foundation, round an inclosure in course of formation 
at Lismore-circus, Gospel Oak Fields. Chas. Worrell, 
Chiet Clerk, St. Pancras Works Office, 10, Hdward-street, 
N.W. 

KEIGHLEY, Sept. 5.—Contract A.—For the masons’ 
and bricklayers’, carpenters’ and joiners’, painters’, 
plasterers’, slaters’, and plumbers’ and glaziers’ work 
required in the erection of stable, coach-house, coach- 
man’s cottage, &c., on Skipton-road, for Thos. H. Cock- 
croft, M.D. Thos. Elliott, architect, Devonshire-build- 
ings, Skipton-road, Keighley. 


Tur Barton, &., District LocaL BoarpD, Sept. 17. 
—For levelling, paving, sewering, and channelling 
Clarendon-road, Eccles, being about 320 yards in length ; 
also for paving and completing King-street, Eccles, 
about 220 yards in length. George Trenbath, Clerk, 
Board-room, Patricroft. 

UnsteR Ratnway Company, Sept. 7.—For the supply 
and erection of anew wrought-iron superstructnre for 
the railway bridge over the river Bann at Portadown. 
Foster Coates, Secretary, Belfast. 


CLEETHORPES SEWER AUTHORITY, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Sept. 6.—For the supplying and laying about five miles 
of socket pipe sewers, varying from 18in. to Qin. in- 
diameter; also the necessary junctions, gullies, ventila, 
tors, tanks, and outfall works, &. Rev. W. P. Jones 
Secretary, Great Grimsby. 


Breprorp Locat Boarp, Aug. 29.—For the supply of 
about 200 tons of 15in. cast-iron socket pipes, to be de- 
livered at one of the railway stations in Bedford. Theed. 
Wun, Pearse, Clerk to the Board, Bedford. 


Kineston-on-THamns, Aug. 29.—For the supply of iron 


/fencing, consisting of the following materials, viz. :— 


12 main posts and 60 intermediate posts of cast-iron, and 
about 600 linealfeet of wrought-iron rail, 1gin. diameter. 
Walter M, Wilkinson, Town Clerk, Kingston-on-Thames. 


painters. 


Lxrxps, Sept. 19.—For the whole or any portion of the 
works required in the erection of Holy Trinity Church, 
Armley Hall, Adams and Kelley, architects, 18, Park- 


row, Leeds, 
aaa Deans “cinenemiemneeieaiaeed 


BANKRUPTS. 
(TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY). 

Stephen and William Dancy, Brighton, builders, Sept. 
10.—John Wade, Bury St. Edmunds, brass founder, 
Sept. 5.—William Speakman, Salford, builder, Sept. 5. 

PUBLIC EXAMINATION.—ACT, 1869. 

Sept. 8, G. Nelson, Sheffield, plumber. 

DIVIDEND MEETINGS. 

Sept. 5, W. Beck, Newbold Vendow, Leicester, bricklayer. 

—Sept. 5, W. Evatt, Ibstock, Leicestershire, builder, 


peas eas 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Tyley and Sons, Bristol, marble merchants. —Gritten 
and Son, Parliament-street, architects and surveyors, — 
Emery and Co., Pudding-lane, carpenters.—Kinsey and 
Co. Nottingham, engineers, —J, and W. Wal lwork, Chorley, 


Price 4s,, Post Free, 4s. 4d, 
Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book, 


For Architects, Engineers, Builders, Contractors, Surveyors, and all : 
. the Building Trades, 


For fully fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
authority on matters connected with the Building Trades. Its use, 
even on one occasion, will probably repay the cost of the book ten 
times over, and instances will erntinually oceur in which the con- : 
sultation of its pages will effect a saving of many pounds. ; 

London ; MORGAN and CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. ; 
And may be ordered of any bookseller in the kingdom, 


DERSPECTIVES, &, in PEN and INK — 
or COLOURED.—See photographs from drawings inthe Bump- 


inc News of September 10 to October 15, 1869, and many others.— 
M., 12, Alfred-place, Thurloe-square, South Kensington, London. } 


Just Published, price 1d, 


TREATISE ON THE UTILIZATION 
Illustrated with Plans and Sections. 


OF TOWN SEWAGE AND REFUSE FROM WORKS, 
Preston. By Book Post thirteen stamps. 


By J. Duruis, Peel Terrace, - 
The author has been awarded for his plan the Silver Medal of tho 
Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society, 1867 and 1870. 


HE NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND- 


RAILING, in concise Problems, calculated to bring this most 
useful science within the reach of every capacity. By Rosert Rip- 
DELL. Illustrated with accurate plates, 4to., cloth, pp. 126 and 40 © 
plates, 2ls. Triibner’s ‘‘ New Scientific Catalogue,” post free, 2d. 

London : TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster-row. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS & — 


BOOKS. 
A Set of 8 PHOTOGRAPHS (mounted in cardboard), from the ori 
ginal drawings of the PRIZ@ DESIGN of the MANCHESTER 
TOWN HALL competition, Size of the photograph 12 by 10. Price 


£2 28 

A LITHOGRAPH of the HOTEL DE VILLE AT HAMBURGH 
(the prize design), by G. G. SCOTT, Esq, Architect. £1 1s, 

A PHOTOGRAPH (mounted on cardboard) of the ASSIZE 3 
COURTS AT MANCHESTER by A. WATERHOUSE, Hsq. Archi- — 
tect. Rize of the photograph 26 by 21. £1 1s. 

The above, being very suggestive designs, would be useful to all 

first-clas offices. 

EXECUTED EXAMPLES OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS. MAN- 
SIONS, and VILLAS, to be completed in Five Divisions, at 10s, 6d, 
each, The first and second divisionsonly just out. 

These examples are by different architects, and they contain the 
actual cost of each building, and the materials used, together 
with the groundand chamber plans. 

OHUROHES and CHAPELS erected by G BIDLAKE, Esq,, 
Architect, Wolverhampton, with the plans and the actual cost of each ~ 
erection, together with the bast arrangements of the seats, both in 
the gallery andthe ground floor, 12s. 6d, 

This little book is quite a favourite with the profession on account 
of the well-known ability of the architect in designing and carry-_ 
ing out the different Nonconformist Chapels and Schools Houses, ~ 
&c., in different parts of England, 

The above Photographs and Books can be had from the Pub- 
lisher, 8. BIRBECK, Bookseller, 10, Church-street, Lozells-road, 
Birmingham. _ 
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HANDBOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, ByJ.H. Parker, M.A.,F.S.A, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 180 Illustrations and a 
Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 5s, 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS 


used in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC AROHI- 
TECTURE. By J. H. Parker, M.A.,F.S.A. New Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo., with nearly 50) illustrations, ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Por the knapsack of the traveller, or the table of the amateur, 
not sufficiently isterested to need the completer work, it isan in- 
valuable little volume.”—Builder. x % 


THE ENGLISH ARCHAZOLOGIST’S 


HANDBOOK, By Henry Gopwiy, F.8.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d, 
“The antiquary will find it inestimable as a book of reference ; 
the student will have in it a valuable assistant; and by a judicious 
use of it, the sham antiquary may avoid any great mistakes when 
his cousin the vicar displays to him ‘the wonders °f his parish 
church. . . . . We imagine that no archeologist will henceforth 
consider his knapsack packed until this little handbook is put in’— 


Atheneum, f 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 


IMPROVED PWELLINGS FOR THE PHOPLE. Ee 
ee ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, AND ~ 
GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY Boe 
(Limied), 
Shares £10. £1 paid per Share. 
The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
Locat CounciL. 
Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. j 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Eicho, M.P. w.R. Callender, Jun., Esq.) — 
-&6,, &C., &C. M.P. y 
W. Swinpienurst, Manager and Secretary. 


The Company is especially formed to erect improved : 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realized by workmen employed on the 
buildings 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. — 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. — 
Office ,1, Great College-street (opposite the House of Lords), 
Westminster, London, : 


Capital £250,000. 
PRESIDENT 
ARBITRATORS. 

Right Hon. Harl Shaftes- 
bury. j : 
Right Hon. Parl Lichfield. 
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IRON. 


EARFULLY, all over Europe, the ques- 
it tion of iron and steel in the market is 
just now prevalent: not for purposes of peace 
or uses of domestic industry, but for the de- 
struction of mankind. We have heard of the 
flint, and the bronze, and the iron ages; but 
no age was ever more iron, or rather, more 
gun-metal, than this. The science which was 
destined to make us better has made us worse ; 
and we are fighting with the very elements 
that were intended to confer mercy, not less 
than strength, upon civilization. Still, taking 
facts as they are, we must admit the enor- 
mous part which war plays in the drama 
of the day, whether for humane or for cruel 
objects. Half the science of Europe appears 
now to be turned towards metallurgy. Since 
Agricola wrote his “ De Re Metallica,” there 
never has been so much attention devoted to 
the subject. We were always, as a nation, 
making experiments about it. We began with 
wire-works ; we went on to needles ; we sold 
swords in Toledo and daggers in Milan; and 
thus we carried on an eccentric commerce 
until the value of great guns was known. 
Twenty millions of tons of English manufac- 
ture, in iron and steel, were exported from 
Great Britain in the year 1864, These details 
tell, of course, upon the enterprise of such 
parts of the country as Wales, and the South 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Durham, and the 
Scottish mining districts. And the demand 
for this product is incessantly increasing. It 
accompanies every improvement in_ tools ; 
ship-building cannot be advanced without it ; 
watchmaking can make no progress without 
it; it is the material of the mariner’s com- 
pass, of the fashionable crinoline, of the sur- 
geon’s lancet : and now, in these terrible days 
of war, it is the arm and defence of nations. 
We are all heating and hammering this metal 
until it almost seems that our country had 
become a region of reverberatory furnaces. 
Since the discovery of the black-band iron- 
stone in Scotland, and the invention of the hot 
blast, we have, indeed, grown to be less depen- 
dent upon foreign sources; but every prac- 
tical man is aware how we have, at times, 
relied upon Dutch cast-iron and upon the 
crude fabrics of Sieven, in Germany. Those 
transactions are aflairs of the past, no doubt. 
The new Clyde Iron Works have superseded 
their traditions. We have found immense 
riches underlying the Scottish midland coun- 
ties, and there can be no limit to the ingenuity 
of our manufacturers. Nevertheless, a serious 
doubt exists as to whether, in this matter, we 
are holding our ground, and not buying from 
Belgium what we cannot appropriate for our 
own service, should the necessity be evoked. 
It seems untimely, however, to put such a 
question. Industry and War lie far apart, 
happily, one from another. We may exist in 
an age of iron, yet we may not, perforce, 
desire that iron shall be turned to relentless 
purposes. It was long thought to be our ser- 
vant; we have converted it, however—or, at 
any rate, our neighbours have—into cannon 
and the mastery of Europe ; it is a commen- 
tary upon civilization, but a commentary 
still ; and yet to this moment, while we, and 
the French, and the Germans forge their huge 
ordnance, Indian artificers tell us, as they 
have told us for centuries, that our cutlers, so 
far as science and art in the iron and steel 
fabric are concerned, must remain in despair. 
Well, we would ask our mechanics whether it 
be true or not that this manufacture has dete- 
riorated? We put no faith in the stories 
about the Sheffield artisans burying their raw 
material for several weeks in water, or of the 


razors sharpened from the iron-shod piles of old 
London Bridge ; but nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that, in our race after perfection, we 
are trying,in some confusion, a number of 
experiments; adding carbon to malleable iron, 
partially decarbonizing cast-iron, and adding 
malleable to cast, in order to produce steel. 
The celebrated Catalan process, “in which the 
ore is reduced bya charcoal fire, and the result- 
ing metallic is afterwards carbonised on the 
hearth by contact with an incandescent char- 
coal,” has been tried, and not with success. 
The results are not uniform. They are partly 
iron and partly steel. The work produced is 
deformed and weakened by blisters ; the ex- 
cess of carbon in the admixture is not safely 
got rid of; the refining is imperfect; and the 
regulating of temperature in the casting can 
scarcely be commanded. ‘This, according to 
many opinions, accounts for the waste of so 
much German artillery during the war now 
unhappily raging. Half the patents of recent 
times, registered with a view to obviating 
these difliculties, have been discarded. Ger- 
man artillerists will tell you that the “ puri- 
fied fluid metal,” free from silicon, phosphorus, 
and sulphur, and puddled to perfection, would 
be atriumph. It was not. The result was 
“burnt iron.” Still the invention triumphed 
over all previous processes, and was a step in 
the right way, but very exhausting to the 
apparatus employed in the manufacture, and 
very wasteful to the metal itself. We have 
learned a great deal in the science of steel- 
making since Mr. Bessemer resolved to perse- 
vere. We have gained in lightness and 
strength; in cheapness ; in the facility of con- 
structing large-spanned girder bridges ; in the 
plating of ships ; in building commercial and 
passenger steam-boats; in the laying down of 
rails ; and in the generally tensile strength of 
iron employed in engines and machinery. No 
doubt various causes for these improvements 
may be assigned. We have overcome a good 
many perils of a practical character, arising 
from sheer ignorance of the nature and capaci- 
ties of iron. We have begun, at length, to 
distinguish between the qualities of our various 
ores ; but, after all, are we thinking at present 
of iron trophies built for peace? Unhappily, 
not. We are dwelling upon the iron industry 
of the Messrs. Krupp, in Germany ; we are 
turning our thoughts to the ease with which 
steel may be turned to the destruction of 
mankind. And in what contempt are the 
ancient inventions held! Captain Jerning- 
ham, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, only a little while ago, de- 
clared that our “adamantine lips” were worth, 
in a battle, not more than so much crockery. 
A fresh element entered into the manufac- 
ture ; cannon-foundries became laboratories ; 
military engineers were bidden to remember 
the disturbance of crystalline forces; they were 
told to weld their guns to absolute soundness 
in every part; they were prohibited, for the 
future, from hiding flaws by ingenious strokes 
ofthe hammer ; in fact, they learned that a new 
age of iron had commenced, and would neces- 
sitate certain new qualifications in the adapta- 
tion of it. So France, so Prussia, so Spain, 
so the United States, and in her turn, 
England, was persuaded with the idea, and 
the science of iron occupies a forward position 
in the intellectual view of modern Europe, 
fortunately not altogether in its adaptation as 
a means of warfare. The Messrs. Krupp cal- 
culate that their works, formidable as are the 
monsters turned forth, represent not one 
tithe of the metal employed for peaceful pur- 
poses. They, Germans though they are, and 
interested in the most terrible conflict of 
modern times, hate war, as those who practi- 
cally know about war must always hate it 
most, although they supply its apparatus. 
They deplore it as the worst crime which can 
be perpetrated by* humanity; they pity the 
people and the governments that purchase in 
their direful markets. Nevertheless, they 
urge, and with truth, iron is the grand mate- 
rial of the day. It has not oaly superseded 


wood in many instances as the substance of 
beams and roofs; it makes the train, it builds 
the bridge, it has risen to a prodigious im- 
portance from the days of Basan to those of 
Birmingham—in plain truth, with powder, it 
is the power of war. And a power of peace 
also. Itsupplies the machinery of our travel, 
of our domestic convenience, of our trade, and, 
from an old horseshoeto a broken kettle, every 
scrap of it has a price. Now, all this is 
thoroughly well known, and it is perfectly 
well known also that England possesses, in 
unfailing abundance and variety, the treasure 
of a natural iron store. Unless she wilfully 
throws away her advantages, her superiority 
in this respect can never be imperilled. Our 
materials are excellent, our machinery is un- 
surpassed, our mining population is indus- 
trious, bold, and hardy ; we are in charge of 
a manufacture national in the best sense of 
the term, and yet foreigners are boasting that 
they can outvie us. We are iar from believ- 
ing it. Nevertheless, a prophecy or a vaunt 
is often the presage of a fact. The greater 
truth, however, should overcloud the more 
distant possibility. The superiority of this 
metal over all others, writes a wise mecha- 
nician, consists in the vast number of purposes 
to which it can be advantageously applied, 
and the various modifications of which it is 
susceptible in the process of manufacture. 
There is, indeed, no other metal which could 
be worked up as well to serve equally for a 
needle and for a shot for a 98-pounder gun; as 
a surgeon’s lancet, and as a 10-ton Nasmyth 
hammer ; as the spring of a watch the size of 
a shilling, and the hull of a leviathan steam- 
ship ; and which is alike indispensable in the 
construction of a pair of scissors and an elec- 
tric telegraph, a steel pen and a railroad, a 
mariner’s compass anda tubular bridge. The 
iron machines of our manufactures are driven 
by the steam engines of Watt, and their pro- 
ducts are distributed over iron railroads by 
the iron locomotives of Stephenson. We have 
iron roofs, iron churches, iron houses, iron light - 
houses, iron palaces, iron hotels. Such is the 
British boast ; the German prediction is, that, 
the war vanishing, Germany will take a great 
share of this industry from our hands. We 
have no fear; their rivalry will encourage 
our skill. Only let us always be sure that 
confidence in our own skill does not tempt us 
to forget the emulation of our neighbours. 


——_—_»—___ 


ANOTHER FAILURE OF COMPETI- 
TIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


TT is no secret that two successive attempts 

to obtain ‘‘the coming man,” in the 
person of a competent surveyor to act for 
Government, under Captain Galton, have 
signally failed. This fact, in itself, is less 
strange than that expectations of any other 
result should have been entertained. That 
men of experience and ability fit for such 
a position and its responsibilities should 
subject themselves to the character of exami- 
nation proposed, and submit to tests as to 
their being able to speak and write English 
grammatically, as well as to their special pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill, is not credible 
for an instant, and consequently none but a 
few architects’ assistants were found to offer 
their cheeks to the smiter. Some such, of 
course, would be found eager to secure a 
higher salary and social standing than they 
have been able to attain in the somewhat 
arduous course of life which they have 
chosen, and in which they have had keenly to 
compete with their brethren for the few open- 
ings it presents. These, however, are men 
who have, to a certain extent, if not failed, 


-yet not succeeded, in the battle of life, in a 


path which, though not very remunerative, 
yet, like most others, has prizes amply suffi- 
cient for the comparatively limited number 
of able and energetic men who enter the lists 
to strive for them. The Department must, 
therefore, abandon this method of selection if 
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they would secure the services of a competent 
surveyor to undertake the responsible posts 
they are endeavouring to create. We dismiss 
the question as to the wisdom of such a desire 
on their part. That is to be argued upon 
the broad principle of centralization or non- 
.centralization, and may safely be left to ex- 
perience to decide. Government has appa- 
rently resolved upon trying the experiment, 
and the public may fairly expect to be the 
ultimate gainers thereby, even though the 
experience they seek has to be gleaned from 
failures. The jealousy of some members of 
he architectural profession has been aroused 
by what they consider to be an attempt to 
supersede themselves. But it hardly needed 
the disavowal on the part of Government 
(which has, however, been given) that 
any such intention existed to relieve 
them from anxiety on that score; for 
even if the present Government does seek 
to dispense with employing architects, their 
doing so may be looked upon as amere tem- 
porary and frivolous, though inconvenient and 
disagreeable freak. The sure, though we must 
own slow, progressin therefinement and intelli- 
gence of the nation will not long suffer public 
buildings to be erected by other than the most 
able hands, and therefore the salaried sur- 
veyors are not likely to be called upon to exe- 
cute work for which in the nature of things 
they cannot be fitted. What is required by 
the present Government is no more than 
what we believe will always be a practical 
want of the nation,—persons whose special 
business it will be to look affer the condition 
of public buildings, either those erected or in 
course of erection ; clerks of works, in fact, 
who will have to advise as to the necessity of 
employing an architect in the former case, and 
to act.under the orders of one in the latter. 
There isno doubt some danger of a wish on 
their part to step beyond their proper pro- 
vince, and also that they might occasionally 
be called upon to do so in an unwise spirit of 
economy on the part of their employers. Yet, 
as we have already pointed out, we think such 
aberrations from the right course will soon be 
detected and avoided. Why, then, has the 
system of competitive examination failed in 
this case as well as in that we referred to in 
the last number of our journal? And how 
should future failures be avoided if the 
Government would obtain the surveyors they 
have asked for? These two pertinent ques- 
tions we propose to deal with upon the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Competitive examinations appear to us ad- 
mirably suited on the whole to winnow out 
the best material from the class of students 
fresh from their studies at school or college, 
though here, as is well known, they occasion- 
. ally fail, and the well-crammed mediocrities 
often are placed by them higher than far more 
able and. practical men who have been less well- 
drilled or less diligent. Time, however, is 
pretty sureto reverse these conditions, and this 
evil is cast into the shade by the evident good 
effects of the system at this stage in the life of 
men. When, however, the same system is 
sought to be carried out in the choice of men 
of maturer age, to select candidates for posi- 
tions needing men of ability and experience. 
it seems as if it must necessarily fail, as it will 
certainly not be the foremost who will come 
forward to compete for them, particularly if 
any rigid examinationshaveto be gone through 
for the purpose. It is notorious that men of 
middle age, who have long since left off the 
study for the actual practice of their pro- 
fessions, would not be able to compete against 
younger men in points of mere book-learning ; 
but is it the latter in preference to the former 
that the Government need for their work ? 
’Prentice hands had far better be allowed to 
experiment in corpore vili than upon important 
buildings atthe expense of the public. Now 
we happen to know thoroughly capable and 
well trained men who would gladly accept 


the post and terms offered by Government | 


for their assistant surveyors, who have de- 


clined to put themselves forward on the 
very grounds stated above, and we also 
know for certain that out of the two batches 
of candidates who did present themselves 
‘not one equally competent man was to, be 
found. 

In answer to the second question—how 
shoulda future failures be avoided if the Govern- 
ment would obtain the surveyor they have 
asked for?—we would point to the system 
that has been judiciously adopted by the 
Metropolitan Board: of Works with regard to 
the district surveyors appointed by them. 
This system has now been so long and so 
successfully carried out that Government 
could not do better than follow it. The 
examination for fit and proper persons has 
been delegated to the Royal Institute of 
Architects, and is held by them several 
times in the course of each year. Candi- 
dates come up at the age and period 
in the course of their career to which we 
have pointed out that such competition 
examinations are suitable, and they then 
receive a certificate of competency, which they 
can produce at any future occasion, when an 
appointment is vacant. A man who has once 
proved himself a proficient in professional 
theory and practice cannot do otherwise than 
improve by experience as time rolls on, and 
may safely be considered to have done so 
without being again subjected to a test 
which in his case would amount to an in- 
dignity. 

But it might be asked, how is such a system 
to be set on foot so as to enable Government 
now to select such men as they want ? In our 
opinion the best way would be to offer their 
first appointments to the men who now hold 
the certificate of the Board of Examiners of 
the Institute, for the duties demanded of them 
cannot differ widely from those required from 
the district surveyors of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The Government would, 
doubtless, reply that they sought the advice 
of the Institute on the subject, and were re- 
pulsed by that body, such having been toa 
certain extent the fact. 

All, however, that they did do was to ask 
the Institute to make known that certain 
appointments were to be offered to candidates 
who would subject themselves to the examina- 
tions we have deprecated. When we say depre- 
cated, we mean, however, only for the reasons 
above given; the examinations themselves 
were, we know, thoroughly well organised and 
conducted, the only fault was that they tended 
to keep away the right class of candidates, and 
that the actual candidates broke down com- 
pletely under them. Had the Institute been 
asked to advise as to the method to be pursued, 
we doubt not that they would have given such 
advice as we have endeavoured to sketch out, 
and we believe that such, or a similar course, 
= eh only one that is likely to prove success- 

ul, 
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SUNDRY BUILDINGS IN THE ISLE 
OF THANET, 


ANY architects and architectural stu- 
dents, as well as the public generally, 

will, in consequence of the grievous war now 
being waged upon the Continent, have their 
attention not unprofitably directed home- 
wards, and may find, without having far to 
seek it, much food for reflection, Along the 
line of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway—tfrom Rochester, with its stately 
memorial of the Roman invasion and its medi- 
eval cathedral, to the modern and somewhat 
plebeian watering-places of Margate and 
Ramsgate—almost at every station may be 
seen a really stately church or other archi- 
tectural work, and here and there between 
them humbler, but hardly less precious, relies 
of old and good domestic work. As we have 


felt ourselves unable to resist the temptation | 


of exploring several of the bills of fare thus 
held out to us, we propose not selfishly to 


keep the feast all to ourselves, but to give our 
readers such a taste of them as we hope may 
induce them to follow our example. 
made little aristocratic Broadstairs, as it is 
called, our head-quarters, in preference to its 
larger and more popular neighbouring towns, 
we shall commence our gleanings in its vici- 
nity. Although the ill-regulated enterprise of 
speculative builders bids fair to rob it soon of 
some of its special charms, the walk down its 
High-street and round its picturesque little 
bay has not yet been greatly injured, and 
retains much of the effects of an ancient 
Kentish village. The architect, indeed, can- 
not but grieve over the paucity of the remains 
of its once thoroughly picturesque and admir- 
able domestic architecture, and will have to 
wend his way to the neighbouring village of 
Reading Street if he would see several of the 
old flint and brick gabled cottages together. 
Still even in Broadstairs, are several excellent 
examples of the kind to be found, modestly 
retiring from the general street line, and 
shrouded by the shrubs in the little gar- 
dens in front of them. What church, if 
any, other than S. Petezr’s, which is about a 
mile off, the town originally possessed, has 
unfortunately been superseded by a hideous 
modern one, the very memory of which 
causes a shudder, and a faint hope that a 
friendly storm might put an end to its 
melancholy existence. A parsonage is rising 
close'to it, which, being from the designs of 
Mr. Tarver, the architect, will add no little to 


the embellishment of the town, its position . 


being picturesque, and its grouping and out- 
line promising to be so, We could have 
wished that the local and suitable type of work 
which we are referring to had been selected 
instead of the somewhat commonplace work 
that has been adopted; for we doubt that 
much, if any, additional cost, would have 

been the result ; still we are altogether grate- 
ful for the example given to the local build- 
ers as itis. Some ruins of a small chapel, 
dedicated to our Lady of Broadstairs, still 
exist near the picturesque timber-built pier, 
which is said to date from the time of 
Henry VIII., but probably has had every 
part of the structure renewed, like the well- 
preserved carriage, which sometimes had new 
wheels put to its old body, and at others a 
new body to its old wheels. A veritable piece 
of antiquity, however, is an archway of an old 
portal under which one passes to get to the 
pier, and it tells of less quiet days than our 
own, when defensive walls were needed to 
ward off privateers ; at which time the chapel 

before referred to, and an image of the Virgin 
kept within it, were held in such veneration 
that ships passing it used to lower their top- 
sails to salute it. About half a mile from 
Broadstairs, upon a fine site near the Foreland, 
belonging to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and at the back of his residence, Mr. Seddon, 
the architect, is now building for Mrs. Laita 
large orphanage to contain sixty orphans and 
ten ladies, which will be a conspicuous feature 
from the town and whole surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, as, from the height of the ground, it 
will be visible from both Margate and Rams- 
gate. lts plan is the shape of the letter I, 
with the entrance in one wing and the chapel 
in the other. It is built with the localmaterials 
of flint and brickwork, with dressings of 
Doulting stone. Being upon a promontory it 
will command extensive sea views almost on 
all sides, and would certainly appear a most 
healthy and pleasant residence for the inmates 
in fine weather, but they will get the full 
benefit, such as it may be, of all storms, to 
resist which it is being built in a most sub- 
stantial manner with thick and hollow walls. 
We will now enumerate the remains of the 
old domestic work within the town itself, of 
which we hope to be able to give some illus- 
trations hereafter. 


The best example undoubtedly is a block 


of two houses, called Milton-place, at the 
bottom of the High-street, bearing on a table 
of brickwork the inscription 


Having - 
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It is two stories high, divided by a string- 
course of three courses of brick, and the 
upper story is divided into five spaces by 
pilasters of one brick in width, and there isa 
frieze under the eaves which has a piquant 
effect, and whichis composed simply of a row of 
two headers placed diagonally, the spandrels 
and wall surface generally being of split flint- 
work, The doorways, unfortunately, are of 
more recent insertion, and only fragments of 
the original windows remain, modern sashes 
having replaced them throughout, except itmay 
be that the panel now bearing the name Mil- 
ton-place having been originally one of them. 
The gables are of good outline and proportion, 
and a stack of chimneys at one end is well 
treated, butas a drawing will give a far better 
idea of them than any description, we shell 
request our readers to wait until we can give 
them one, as we hope soon to be able to do. 
The bricks used are somewhat over Qin. long 
by 2kin. thick, with wide mortar joints, and 
much of the delicacy of the effect is due to 
this, and would be lost with the thicker bricks 
now generally used. 

A little higher up the street, on the same 
side, is a gable end with plain straight verges. 
The face of the gable is richly diapered with 
brickwork and flints, and has the original 
small windows init, anda string-course at the 
springing three bricks high, but with flints in 
a row in place of the central course of bricks. 
There isa very good gable and chimney; the 
latter, however, mutilated. A little higher up 
a sort of flat segmental pediment crosses the 
chimney stack, the bricks of which are 
moulded. 

In several other cottages about the heads of 
the doorways seem alone preserved, and are 
useful as supplying the missing links in the 
otherwise more perfect examples we have de- 
scribed. It is necessary to study with care 
several specimens to be able to restore any to 
their original condition. 

There are some other but less valuable 
fragments in Albion-street and other parts of 
the town, but they are allso far surpassed by 
those in S. Peter’s and Reading Street and 
elsewhere that we need not extend our re- 
searches at Broadstairs further. Nor with 
respect to such ancient domestic work will it 
be of much use to mention the few which 
modern progress has allowed to exist at Mar- 
gate. Still there are a few in the older part 
of the town, and one block of timber-built 
cottages, with little projecting bay windows, 
struck us particularly in a recent walk 
through that town, and certainly caused us to 
retrace our steps for the purpose of sketching 
and measuring it. 

ee 


THEORY OF THE ARTS. 
(Continued from page 181.) 
THE REVIVAL ; MODERN ART; ANALYSIS. 


ROM the commencement of the fifteenth 

century art gradually underwent a change 
of a very marked character. The «esthetic 
action, as I have said, was somewhat impeded 
by the other more provisional movements of 
the age, especially the industrial and scien- 
tific, which began simultaneously to effect a 
revolution in the thought and feeling of the 
period. Hence we find msthetic genius want 
ing in that social direction and expression 
which it had before possessed. It must be 
again remembered the asthetic faculties are 
intermediate between the moral and intellec- 
tual; and the fine arts, having to express these 
attributes of society, adapt themselves espe- 
cially to a homogeneous state of society, 
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Fetichism and polytheism, as we have seen, 
were both favourable, and so was that transi- 
tional stage of monotheism which we have 
just sketched. But the harmonious balance 
of thought and feeling was soon disturbed. 
The scholastic system had accomplished its 
mission; anew order of things commenced 
under the guidance of reason and actual ob- 
servation, under which the prolonged compro- 
mise between religious and secular thought 
was impossible. 

Again, it was impossible for the esthetic 
movement to keep pace with the industrial 
or scientific movements, and rapid strides were 
being made by the former of these. 

A glance at European society is sufficient.* 
It was disturbed politically, intellectually, 
and morally at thisepoch. ‘The feudal cha- 
racter was gradually yielding everywhere. 
Nationalities were springing up in France, 
Germany, Italy, and other countries ; there 
was a progressive centralisation going on, an 
organisation of forces, but an apparent contfu- 
sion prevailed. Ancient elements and forms 
begin to disappear and regular forms of go- 
vernment take their place. The old feudal 
system failed; security and progress are 
looked for. Ecclesiastical power everywhere 
yields to the secular temporal power. The 
rise of the Classical school of literati and free- 
thinkers throughout Europe created perhaps 
the most profound revolution as regards art. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio were really the 
pioneers of restored Greek taste in art as in 
literature. ‘The golden morning” of Italian 
literature and art had hardly dawned upon 
England, however, till about a century later. 
During the latter part of the Plantagenet 
epoch, the development of the English Con- 
stitution and Parliament, commercial enter- 
prise, and industry, gave little leisure for the 
cultivation of the taste or the elaboration of 
a new style of art. Even under the sway of 
the Plantagenets manufactures made progress, 
Thus woollen manufactures, an extensive 
source of commerce, had an impetus as early 
as the fourteenth century, and Edward IIL., 
“the father of English commerce,” encouraged 
Flanders in that commodity and invited 
Flemish weavers into England. Commerce, 
indeed, after liberty, became the leading 
feature, and the object of Parliament. During 
the same reign we find statutes framed for 
the protection of artisans and others. Again, 
maritime enterprise and discovery tended 
much to foster foreign views and taste under 
the Tudor dynasty ; while the invention of 
printing, and the growth of a rich literature, 
adorned by ahost of names, from Chaucer to 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Bacon, aided to 
disturb national esthetic action and to pro- 
mote foreign ideas and art; forit must be 
remembered that during the Elizabethan 
epoch an affected style, in which Classical 
quotation and idiom were prevalent, became 
fashionable, and certainly hindered the de- 
velopment of a national style. The coarse 
manners and barbarous ideas of the Middle 
Ages were everywhere discountenanced by 
men of education; but, on the whole, pedantry 
and unreality were substituted for indigenous 
feeling. The progress of completion of the 
Reformation during the latter dynasty was 
itself a powerful means of retarding national 
art by the reactionary measures of reformers, 
and this combined to forward the secularisa- 
tion of art more than anything else. On the 
whcle, the progress of material improvements 
and scientific discovery was entirely out of all 
pace with the moral and esthetic condition 
whose basis was thus revolutionised, and 
whose action was impeded, if not destroyed. 

Out of such a chaos, the forms and elements 
of ancient art formed the basis of a new art 
system, in which selection and adaptation be- 
came the chief principle of development. It 
is hardly necessary to say indiscriminate 
selection, or the reproduction of features with- 
out the function of the second process, be- 
GROMER 2 Tos ae 


* See Gurzov’s “Hist. of Civilisation.” HanLam’s 


“Middle Ages.” 


or rather stopped. 
briefly analyse the character of 


came the characteristic object. Functional 
or organical development, if I may so term 
it, no longer existed in art. There was not 
even a scientific method of appropriating the 
forms of ancient art, though Vignola, Palla- 
dio, and other Italian artists, adopted the 
academic canons laid down by Vitruvius 
centuries before, which were little better than 
set rules for composing mechanically the 
ordonnances of Greek and Roman Temples. 
But the leading feature of this epoch was 
the separation between the religious and 
secular powers. All the other movements 
of the age contributed to this result. The 
developed state of domestic architecture 


during the Elizabethan epoch in this country 
alone, and the comparative neglect into 
which ecclesiastical art fell, is sufficiently in- 
dicative of the change. 
ments in the material comforts and mechanical 
arts, such as the introduction of chimneys 
and window glass, 
architecture. 
checked, and bore no proportion to that of the 
material and mechanical arts. 


Again, the improve- 


gave an impulse to secular 
ZAsthetic progress was also 


Thus the course of ancient art was diverted, 
It is enough here that we 
the revival. 
Its history, and the great ‘names of the revi- 


valists, every student of art history is well 
acquainted with. The sixteenth century may 


be regarded as the crisis in art history. It 


was the turning point from art conception to 
art reproduction. 
spirit but to the mere letter of Classicart. The 


It was nota return to the 


earlier phase of the fifteenth century, marked 
by the early Italian and Continental revival - 
ists, shows an attempt to amalgamate the pe- 
culiarities of Classic and Gothic art—an infu- 
sion of Classical feeling into Gothic detail is 
rather the distinguishing element than an in- 
discriminate re-employment of Classic fea- 
tures. Mr. Fergusson, in his handbook of 
“ Modern Architecture,” distinguishes clearly 
the earlier phase, or Renaissance, from the 
later phase of the Italian revival, as practised 
in England during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries by Inigo Jones, Wren, and 
their followers. The first period was marked 
chiefly by the works of the Medizval-Italian 
artists, which show a return to Classic sim- 
plicity without the slavish introduction of 
Classic details. Such were the works of 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzo, L. B. Alberti, 
Sansovino, &c. The second phase is more 
prominently illustrated in England. 

Our own late Gothic was much predisposed 
for the engrafting of Italian details ; thus the 
arch was subordinate to the horizontal mem- 
bers, which became as strongly marked as the 
vertical features, and assumed the profile of 
Classic mouldings. The high-pitched Gothic 
roof was substituted by avery flat pitch in the 
post-Gothic period, and various other indica- 
tions show atendency of the Tudor Pointed to 
merge into a semi-classic style, as the late 
Elizabethan. In France, and elsewhere on 
the Continent, the renaissant tendency, assi - 
milated itself more readily to the Gothic, 
and produced a more homogencous style, 
while in those countries which were most 
Italian in feeling the change was earlier, and 
the mixture of elements still more homo- 
geneous. Ecclesiastical Gothic architecture 
ferminated in England with Henry VII.’s 
reign, and his own chapel bears evidences of 
the renaissance of Classical featuresand prin- 
ciples. 

Throughout the Renaissance period, the 
process of art-design was reversed. Under 
the Gothic, and in all preceding systems of 
art, principles of general structural design 
preceded or formed the basis of the details. 
Not so under the Renaissance. The general 
principles of late Gothic were retained, but 
the details were borrowed. Classic forms, 
and least essential details, were first intro- 
duced, and ascended into the more structural 
and larger features. }This process gradually 
went on till the whole system of the revival 
became a complete sham or disguise under 
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the Anglo or pseudo-Greek age of the last 
century. Of the styles of Italian—of which 
there are tl ree schools, the Florentine, Roman, 
and Venetian—the first and last seem to 
possess the greatest pliancy for palatial and 
domestic buildings. The Florentine has a 
Grecian refinement and sublimity of breadth 
highly expressive of civil or domestic pur- 
poses; and the development it has attained 
in this country by the late Sir C. Barry 
show it to be well adapted for secular wants 
and civic purposes. Being astylar, and 
of a fenestral character, it possesses an adapt- 
ability for such requirements not found in the 
other styles, The Roman and Venetian schools 
have each distinctive features, though both 
differ from the Florentine in being columnar. 
The English school chiefly belongs to these. 
In the Roman school there is perhaps more 
variety in forms than the Florentine, but the 
majestic size of the order renders it less pliant 
than the more astylar treatment of the other 
schools. To the Venetian school belong the 
larger share of the English examples which 
were founded upon it. Inigo Jones, Wren, and 
Vanbrugh were the leaders of this school in 
England. One peculiar advantage in the 
Venetian manner is the greater variety ad- 
missible in plan and grouping, which renders 
it more suitable for country buildings and for 
general requirements. It has a poetic com- 
plexity and outline, as displayed by Vanbrugh, 
eminently favourable to scenic and landscape 


effect. GAG. 
“(Lo be continued.) 
—_——__~—__—_ 
TESTS AND QUALITIES OF BUILDING 
STONE. 


HE following extract from the report of Mr. 

James Hall to the New York Capitol Com- 

mission—contains much that is of interest and 
value :— 

In the selection of building stones for the ex- 
terior walls of a building, colour, texture and 
durability are objects of the first importance ; and 
all of these ought to be combined to render the 
structure perfect. Too little attention has been 
given to the subject of building stone; and while, 
on the other hand, we are largely using a brown 
stone which gives a sombre, cheerless aspect to 
the structure, the opposite extreme has been 
sought in the white marble, or that which is more 
nearly white in colour. In contrast with these 
we have the red glaring colour of brick; and it is 
only partially that this offensive aspect is palliated 
by painting in neutral tints. In afew eastern 
cities and towns we find the light grey granites 
now used. in preference to the brown freestone, 
the white marble, or the dark granite, which have 
been much in use in past years. 

No one can fail to experience the sensation of 
relief afforded by the structures of light-coloured 
granites in the city of Boston, or those of the buff 
or dove-coloured limestone in the city of Chicago, 
or of the light grey freestone of many buildings 
in Cleveland and other places, and of the buff- 
coloured brick of Milwaukee. In these cases we 
have not the excessive reflection of light, or the 
glare which comes from white buildings, whether 
of marble or of painted brick; nor the sombre, 
cheerless expression of the darker stone, caused 
by its great absorption of light. It is only neces- 
sary to consider the effects produced by the 
structures of these different materials upon one’s 
own sensations in order to determine what are 
the most agreeable tints, or those which please the 
eye and produce a cheerful impression upon the 
mind. 

In the majority of structures, the necessities of 
locality, cheapness, or other causes compel the 
erection of structures from materials most acces- 
sible ; but these considerations are not imperative 
in the case of an important public building. 

In many cases, where the rock is homogeneous 
throughout and the colour uniform and satis- 
factory, it is only to be inquired whether the 
colouring material is such as will produce decay or 
disintegration of the particles. When the general 
colour is produced by the aggregation of different 
materials of distinct colouration, the character of 
each one is to be considered, and its effect upon the 
whole ; and it isimportant to have such material 
comparatively fine-grained, and the different parts 
as uniformly mingled together as possible. As a 
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general rule, it is only in the darker stones that 
the colouring matter has any tendency to disinte- 
grate the mass. 

In the selection of building stones, the simple 
presentation of a sample is not enough. The rock 
in place should be examined in the outset ; for in 
its natural out-crops it has been exposed to the 
action of the weather, in all its influences, for many 
thousands of years. One of the principles taught 
in elementary geology is that the soft and de- 
composing rocks appear in low rounded or flattened 
exposures, or entirely covered by the soil of their 
own debris, forming no conspicuous feature in the 
country ; while, on the contrary, the harder rocks 
stand out in relief, producing marked and dis- 
tinguishing features in the landscape, It not un- 
frequently happens that the geologist, having 
familiarized himself with the succession and 
character of the rocks of a particular locality or 
neighbourhood, by seizing the features and charac- 
ter of the prominent beds, is able to trace them in 
succession along the escarpment or mountain 
range as far as the eye can reach, and to approach 
them from any distant point with assurance that 
he has not been deceived. 

The strata which make these features in the 
landscape are the ever-enduring rocks, which have 
withstood the action of the atmosphere through a 
period a thousand times longer than any structure 
of human origin. One cannot doubt that, if 
properly placed in any artificial structure, they 
would still withstand the action of the elements. 
These escarpments, in their natural situation, may 
be coarse, rough, and forbidding, more or less 
dilapidated, or unequally dilapidated from the 
effects of time; but as they there present them- 
selves, we shall be able to see their future in any 
structure exposed to the same influences. 

It is true, however, that no artificial structure 
or position will ever subject the stone to the same 
degree of weathering intluence to which it is ex- 
posed in its natural position, but the same changes 
in degree will supervene upon any freshly-exposed 
surfaces. In its natural position the bed has 
been encased in ice, washed by currents, saturated 
with rains and melting snows, frozen and thawed, 
and exposed to the extreme of summer heat with- 
out mitigation. The rock which has withstood 
these influences is quite equal to withstand the 
exposures of a few centuries in an artificial struc- 
ture. Yet there are occasionally modifying in- 
fluences and conditions which have sometimes 
subdued the permanence of a durable stone, and. 
given preference to others less durable. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to carefully examine all 
these conditions, and to determine, not only from 
the rock in place, but also from its physical con- 
stitution, whether it will meet the requirements 
of the structures proposed. 

It not unfrequently happens, in working a 
quarry, that layers are reached which have not 
been exposed to the weather, and it is then neces- 
sary to test the strength and power of endurance 
of the stone. This may be done by repeated ex- 
posure to freezing and thawing, by testing the 
strength or power of resistance to pressure, &c. 
The exposure to freezing and thawing will not 
only determine its power of resisting the action of 
the weather, but will determine also whether such 
foreign ingredients as iron pyrites may exist in 
the mass. Chemical analysis may be resorted to, 
for the purpose of comparison with specimens of 
known composition and durability ; but chemical 
analysis alone cannot determine, without other 
testing experiments, the strength or power of en- 
durance of the stone. 

In some countries, and in certain localities in 
our own country, the evidence obtained from 
ancient structures is available in determining the 
durability of the stone which has been used. Yet 
it would seem that this information has been of 
little avail in many places, where the rebuilding 
of edifices is repeated every century. Experience 
in many cases does not teach the lesson anti- 
cipated; and when a dilapidated structure is 
pointed out, the argument is made that “ these 
stones were not well selected,’ or they were ob- 
tained “at the first opening of the quarry, and 
were not as good as now furnished.” And again, 
as already remarked, there are few cases in which 
parties are permitted to select the material with- 
out prejudice, the influence of interest, or the 
absence of important information. Examples are 
everywhere before us of the improper selection of 
materials for buildings, and these examples do 
not deter from their use in the erection of others. 
When good material is abundant and accessible, it 
will be used; in other situations, comparatively 
few durable structures are likely to be erected. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 


History Society commenced at Wincanton on 
Tuesday week, under the presidency of Sir Wil- 
liam C. Medlycott, Bart. 


At twelve o’clock the © 


members and friends assembled in the Townhall ~ 


for the transaction of the annual business of the 
society. Sir William Medlycott was elected 
President for the ensuing year, after which Mr. 
W. A. Jones, general secretary, read the financial 
statement, from which it appeared that there was 
a balance in favour of the society of £121 13s. 
The total receipts for the year amounted to 
£247 5s. 10d., including the previous balance of 
£35 17s. 7d. The report stated that the opera- 
tions of the society had been well sustained during 
the past year, and that the volume of ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings’? in the press would be delivered to the 
members before long. Many valuable additions 
were stated to fhave been made to the museum 
of the society,” which is every year becoming 
more and more recognised as the most suitable 
depository for all objects of interest illustrative 
of the archeology and the natural history of the 
county. The report went on to recommend that 
a memorial should be sent from the society to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
urging Her Majesty’s Ministers to take effectual 
steps for the preservation and protection of the- 
many interesting monuments of antiquity which 
are scattered over the country, and concluded by- 
announcing that Mr. W. Ayshford Sanford had 
resigned his position as one of the general secre- 
taries of the society. 

The balance-sheet and report were unanimously 
adopted, and it was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. John Batten, seconded by the Rev. Canon 
Meade, ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Council 
to procure a list of such memorials of the class 
referred to in the report as it would be desirable 
to place under the care of the State, and to ob- 
tain, if possible, the co-operation of the pro- 
prietors of those memorials in carrying out the 
wishes of the society.’”’ The vice-presidents were 
then re-elected, with the addition of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells and Mr. William Long; the 
treasurers were also re-elected, with Mr. Jones 
and Dr. Pring as general secretaries, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed members of the 
committee, in the room of those retiring by rota- 
tion :—Messrs. W. P. Pinchard, J. F. Norman, 
W. M. King, T. Meyler, J. Marshall, and J. EH. 
Anderson. The local secretaries were re-elected 
(with the addition of Mr. Ayshford Sanford and the 
Rev. H. D. Wickham), and the appointment of 
Mr. William Bidgood as curator of the society’s 
Museum at Taunton was confirmed. 

The first paper read was ‘ Civil and Historical 
Notices of Wincanton and its Neighbourhood,” 
by the Rey. H. D. Wickham. This was followed 
by ‘‘ A Notice of the Life of Lord Chief Justice 
Dyer’? (who was a native of Wincanton), by Mr. 
Arthur Jones. Next in order came the Rey. Mr. 
Heal with ‘Notes of the Parish Church of 
Poyntineton;’’ and after a paper read by the 
Rey. Mr. Barnes, ‘‘On a few points of Somer- 
setshire History as shown by Language,” the 
meeting adjourned. Some of the members then 
visited the church, and at 4.30 a dejeuner was 
served at the Greyhound Hotel, about thirty-five 
sitting down to table. In the afternoon the party 
visited the temporary museum in the National 
Schoolroom, and at 6.30 a second meeting for 
the reading of papers was held, when the follow- 
ing was the programme:—The President, Sir 
William Medlycott, ‘On the Civil War in 
Somerset, as detailed in an ancient and rare 
pamphlet;’? Mr. Emmanuel Green, ‘‘On the 
Battle at Langport ;’’ Mr. John Batten, ‘* On the 
Sequestrations in the Manor of Catsash;” and 
Mr. E. T. Stevens, of Salisbury, ‘‘ On Flint and 
Stone Implements, with reference to some 
specimens in the Blackmore Museum.” 

On Wednesday the members of the society and 
friends had an excursion (starting from Wincanton 
at 10 a.m.) to North Cadbury, Cadbury Camp, 
Compton Church, and Mapperton ; and on Thurs- 
day they went to Templecombe, Stowell, Mil- 
borne Wick Encampment, Milborne Port, and 
Henstridge, reaching Templecombe Station at 
7p.m. The members were invited by the Presi- 
dent to luncheon at Ven. 


— - 


The foundation stone of a new Corn Exchange 
at Doncaster will be laid on the 22nd inst. 
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THE PRISMATIC COMPASS. 


N ourarticles under the above general title, 
most of the field instruments employed 

by surveyors have been described, their ad- 
vantages investigated, and themanner of using 
them expeditiously and correctly explained. 
There are still some others to which we have 
not hitherto adverted, but which are well worth 
the attention of members and intended 
members of the profession. We are not re- 
ferring to any that, although they may have 
been valued in earlier times, are now obsolete 
or nearly so, having been replaced by more 
accurate and delicate instruments, but to those 
which are among the recognised types daily 
made use of in all field operations. ‘The pris- 
matic compass is a valuable little instrument, 
the observations of which, as its name implies, 
depend upon the natural and immutable re- 
lations that exist between “the needle and the 
pole.” It is not our intention to illustrate it 
by a drawing, or to describe its construction 
minutely, which would amount to nearly the 
same thing, but merely to refer to such of its 
principles and details as will suffice to render 
the working of it, and the registration of its 
observations, distinct and comprehensible. 
Our readers will find the other information in 
any of the catalogues of the makers ofsurveying 
and philosophical apparatus. Similar to many 
other instruments of this description, the pris- 
matic compass was originally intended for 
military purposes, its extreme portability and 
facility for measuring; angles rendering it 
exceedingly well adapted for taking flying 
observations. As will be seen as we progress, 
it is not suitable for recording the angles of 
any of the large or main trianglesof a trigono- 
metrical survey, or of any field work of an im- 
portant and extensive character, but it becomes 
very useful in what is termed “ filling in” the 
details of a survey. When the principal main 
lines have been ranged and the base angles 
ascertained and checked by means of the transit 
and theodolite, then those larger and more cum- 
brous instruments may be safely laid aside, and 
the interior work or details obtained by the 
prismatic compass or the pocket sextant.* 
The prismatic compass may be held in the 
hand, or supported on a small tripod stand, 
according to the nature of the survey. When 
the latter method is employed, the angles can 
be observed with a much greater degree of 
accuracy than would be expected from so 
small an instrument. Some examples of this 
instrument are made expressly for mounting 
A a stand, and are supplied with a couple 
of levels, placed at right angles to one 
another, to ensure the whole apparatus being 
set up horizontally, which, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, must always be done, 
whether itis held in the hand or supported 
op a tripod. When, however, levels are 
added, a tripod is used, and the size of the 
instrument increased, it becomes a question 
whether: it does not lose its peculiar advan- 
tages and should not be replaced by a small 
transit or theodolite, All surveying instru- 
ments should be used strictly for that descrip- 
tion of work for which they are best adapted, 
and it is unadvisable to make them serve for 
purposes for which a different instrument is 
the better suited, by adding to them various 
appliances and appendages which do notreally 
and properly belong to them. Tach should 
be sedulously restricted to its own sphere of 
action and not allowed to entrench upon that 
of another. As an instance in point, we may 
allude to the fact that theodolites are some- 
times used for levelling, where a level is the 
oper instrument. It is true that one “ can 
vel” with a theodolite, but it should not be 


employed for the purpose, except under very 
a ee ee eae ae 


* For a full description of this useful little instrament 
Snd the method of using it and registering tne onsen: 
ations, vide the BurLpine News for March 11th, 1870, 
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|peculiar circumstances, In those cases the 
{oround is not actually levelled over, but 
| measured, and the angles of elevation and de- 
| pression taken, which is the proper duty of a 
theodolite. One would not measure a yard of 
carpet with a pair of compasses, although it 
“could” be done without any great difficulty. 
The essential difference between the ordinary 
compass and the prismatic compass is that 
oneof the “sights” of the former is replaced in 
the latter by a prism—hence the name. By 
means of this prism the object, or rather its 
bisection by the vertical wire, is perceived at 
the same moment as the reading of the angle 
it makes with the magnetic meridian. The 
prismatic compass can therefore be used both 
for ascertaining the magnetic bearing of any 
one particular object, or the actual angle 
between any two or more objects. There isa 
close resemblance between this instrument and 
that which is known as the “ miner’s dial,” 
but considerable improvements have been in- 
troduced in the former, which were altogether 
wanting inthe older instrument. The principle 
of the prismatic compass will be readily 
understood from a reference to the accom- 
panying diagram. Let the line C N represent 
the zero line of the .» " 
instrument, or the * A 4 
direction of the mag- 
netic meridian. It 
is the duty of the 
maker to see that 
the vertical plane of 
the upright wire 
or sight” passes 
through the zero 
point. Any instru- 
ment that does not on first inspection fulfil 
this condition should be at once rejected, 
for although an allowance could be made 
for it, still the accuracy of the observations 
might be imperilled in consequence. In 
the diagram let A C N be the angle ob- 
served by the compass when the sight is 
directed to an object at A. The angle A CN 
will then be the magnetic bearing of A, Let 
the sight be now directed to B, and the angle 
read off through the prism will be BC N, the 
magnetic bearing of the object at B, The 
actual angle between the two objects at B and 
A is evidently equal to A ( B. But the angle 
A C Bis equal to the difference of the two 
magnetic bearings of the respective objects, 
Thus we have angle ACB (BCN - 
ACN). There is one advantage possessed by 
the prismatic compass which is peculiar to all 
the methods of measuring angles depending 
upon the magneticlaw. It is that any error 
in the direction of the original line C N, or 
azimuthal line, does not. affect the actual 
angle between any two objects, provided that 
the observations themselves be correctly 
taken. Referring to the diagram, suppose 
that the slit in the prism is not placed dia- 
metrically opposite to the sight, and con- 
sequently the line which should be in the posi- 
tion shown by CN becomes altered tothat of 
CN’. It is of no importance what may be the 
real cause producing a change of direction in 
the azimuthal line, only let us consider it to 
be altered to C N’. If the separate angles 
are correctly observed, we shall always have 
the angle A'C N’ equal to A GCN, and the 
angle B' C N’' equal to B C N, and conse- 
quently (B'CN’ — A’ CN’) will equal B' CA’, 
which will always equal BCA, the actnal 
angle between the two objects at A and B, 
The minuteness with which angles can be 
observed with all instruments manifestly 
depends upon their size, asa large circle can 
be more closely divided than a smaller one. 
For example, a five-inch theodolite cannot 
, have its horizontal limb divided into a greater 
number of subdivisions than what will permit 
the vernier to read to twenty seconds, or the 
third part of a minute. Butif the diameter 
of the limb be increased to six or seven inches 
readings can be readily taken to ten seconds 
and less. Some of the theodolites employed 
by the Royal Engineers in the great trigono- 
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metrical survey of England and Wales were 
constructed with the horizontal limbs three feet 
in diameter. This will give some idea of the 
surprising degree of accuracy to which the ob- 
servations were carried, and also account 
for the very successful manner in which the 
whole of the trigonometrical operations were 
conducted. It is the fault of all instruments 
acting upon the compass principle that their 
subdivisions cannot be pushed to the same 
limit as those of more expensive and more 
delicately made ones. In the ordinary ex- 
amples of the prismatic compass the card can- 
not be subdivided to more than the third part 
of a degree—that is, to twenty minutes, but 
it will read to half this, or to ten minutes, by 
“ estimation,” as it is called. It must, at the 
same time, be borne in mind that this esti- 
mation depends for its accuracy altogether 
upon the practice and judgment of the ob- 
server. Asarule, beginners had better not 
attempt to subdivide the divisions of the card, 
but read off the one nearest to the line of 
sight. In order to take angles between ob- 
jects situated either above or below the plane 
of the instrument, it is provided with asmall 
mirror, which acts as a reflector. By its means 
the magnetic azimuth of the sun can be ob- 
tained, care being taken to interpose the dark 
glasses between the sun’s image and the eye. 
An objection to the prismatic compass is that 
it is quite impossible to use it in very windy 
or stormy weather. This, to a certain extent, 
is true, andthe remark in a less degree will 
apply to nearly all field instruments. But an _ 
experienced surveyor, and one who is accus- 

tomed to the compass, will do accurate work 

with it in situations and under circumstances 

where some men could hardly take an observa- 
tion at all. There is always some amount of 
truth in the old saying, “ Bad workmen com- 
plain of their tools.” Unless when the survey, 

such as one of a military nature, forbids the 
employmento a tripod-stand, it will be found 
greatly to conduce to the comfortand precision 
of the work, and it is small, light, and easily 
carried, and ensures the horizontality of the 
compass and the free play of the card much 
better than even a practised hand can do, 
There are no levels required in using a stand, 
It is simply set up by shifting the legs of the 
tripod to and fro until the card is perceived to 
play easily and freely on its centre. Any one 
accustomed to setting up either theodolites or 
levels will in a minute or two put upa prismatic 
compass in order for taking observations. If 
it is intended to hold the instrument in the 

hand, it is questionable whether the pocket 
sextant willnot prove more serviceable, unless 

the objects to be observed are situated far out 

of the horizontal plane of the observer. 
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THE KENSINGTON-ROAD “IMPROVE- 
MENT.” 


R. AYRTON is not vanquished, if the re- 
port in the Kensington News be true that 
another attempt is to be made to induce Pavrlia- 
ment, in the next session, to sanction the course 
of spoliation of Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens, which but two or three months ago excited 
such a storm of indignant feeling on the part of 
the public :—‘‘ According to the plans for which 
estimates are now being obtained, the Flower-walk 
is to be sacrificed ; the railing which separates the 
Gardens and the Park is to be taken down; the 
portion of the Park which lies westward of the 
Alexandra Gate is to be cut off and thrown into 
the Gardens ; the elms which fringe the Kensing- 
ton-road are to fall or be removed ; the road is to 
be set back, and a crescent with a flight of stone 
steps formed in the centre, leading up to the 
earriage-drive between Queen’s and Alexandra 
Gates ; the roadway is to become then merely a 
landing-place between the first and second flights 
of steps up to the Prince Consort Memorial ; and 
a large space of ground, part of which belongs to 
the Park and part of: it to the Gardens, is to be 
planted out as an Italian garden at the base of 
the Memorial. The object of placing a vast 
mound of earth just to the west of the Memorial 
can now be perceived. ‘There is to be an 
extensive ‘ levelling-up’ in that quarter; and the 
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communications of Queen’s Gate, Hyde Park 
Gate, and Kensington-town with Hyde Park are 
to be completely severed. These plans are based 
on the hypothesis that Parliament and the people 
will stand by to see the lands (which are properly 
theirs) despoiled, and at their own cost.” 


ee ee 


JERVAULX ABBEY. 


ERVAULX was founded first of all in 1150, 
at Fors, near Askrigg, but that situation was 
found to be so cold and bleak that the monks soon 
removed to the banks of the Eure. It belonged 
(says the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., who recently 
visited the ruins), like the other Yorkshire abbeys 
of Rievaulx and Fountains, to the Cistercians, 
and was a noble pile. The last abbot was Adam 
Sedbergh. A fine screen, now preserved in the 
chancel of Aysgarth Church, removed from Jer- 
vaulx, was most probably, from the initials upon 
it (A.S.), erected by him in the abbey. The 
church has been a noble building, measuring 27 0ft. 
in length, and in it is a fine collection of sepulchral 
slabs, which once marked the graves of the abbots. 
The site of the high altar is clearly marked out, 
and at its east end is the chapel of Our Lady, some- 
what similar to the chapel of the Nine Altars at 
Durham Cathedral, and at Fountains Abbey. The 
Chapter House has been a fine room, measuring 
48ft. by 85ft., and has had its roof supported by 
columns. In it some of the abbots found a 
sepulchre, and it contains the slab of John de 
Kingston, inscribed more than 700 years ago. The 
kitchen is well worth inspection, with its huge 
fireplaces surrounded still by fenders composed 
of stones. The marks of the fire yet remain in 
the ample chimneys, and the arched openings in 
the wall through which the dishes were handed to 
therefectory are perfect. Though Jervaulx does 
not possess the magnificence of Fountains, the 
noble choir of Rievaulx, or the beautiful fore- 
ground which is the great charm of Bolton Priory, 
yet in some points it yields to none of the York- 
shire abbeys, and its fine collection of sepulchral 
slabs renders it one of the most interesting ruins 
in the kingdom to the antiquary. 
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WEST FRONT OF WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


HE west front of Wells is a thing which it is 
the fashion to rave about, says Mr. Freeman, 

in his “‘ History of the Cathedral Church of Wells.” 
It is the finest part of the church ; the finest 
thing in Somersetshire; the finest thing in Eng- 
land; for aught I know, the finest thing in the 
world. I am perverse enough to think differently, 
and to look on the west front as the one part of 
the church of Wells which is thoroughly bad in 
principle. It is doubtless the finest display of 
sculpture in England; but it is thoroughly bad 
as a piece of architecture. Iam always glad when 
I get round the corner, and can rest my eye on 
the massive and simple majesty of the nave and 
transepts. The west frontis bad, because it is a 
sham—because it is not the real ending of the nave 
and aisles, but a mere mask, devised in order to 
gain greater room for the display of statues. The 
architecture, in short, is sacrificed to the sculpture. 
A real honest west front, if it have two towers, 
will be made by the real gable of the nave flanked 
by atower at the end of each aisle. So it is at 
York; so it is at Abbeville ; soit is at Llandaff. 
Or a front may, like those of Winchester, Glou- 
cester, and Bath, have no towers‘at all, but may 
simply consist of the endings of the nave and 
aisles, set off with turrets and pinnacles. Or a 
front may be, like that one glorious and unequalled 
front at Peterborough, built up in front of and 
across the endings of the nave and aisles, but 
without at all professing to be itself their finish, 
All these forms are honest; but I deny the 
honesty of such fronts as those at Wells, Salisbury, 
and Lincoln. In all these cases the front is not 
the natural finish of the nave and aisles ; itisa 
blank wall built up in a shape which is not the 
shape which their endings would naturally assume. 
Itis therefore a sham; itis a sin against the first 
law of architectural design, the law that enrich- 
ment should be sought in ornamenting the con- 
struction, in giving a pleasing form, and such en- 
richment as may be thought good, to those fea- 
tures which the construction makes absolutely 
necessary, not in building up anything simply for 
the sake of effect. The main features in a front 
should be the windowsand doorways. The small 
size of doorways isacommon fault of English as 
opposed to foreign churches ; but at Wells they 
reach the extreme point of insignificance in those 
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narrow mouseholesat the end of the aisles, through 
one of which we are commonly driven to creep, 
while the west doorway remains shut. But even 
the west doorway itself is a very small mouthful, 
I will not say after Laon or Rheims, but after 
York; nay even at Lichfield and Salisbury the door- 
ways have alittle more of dignity than they have 
at Wells. Inareally good design the architec- 
tural features ought to be the first thing ; sculp- 
ture or any other source of ornament should be 
secondary. At Wells the rule is reversed ; a sham 
wall is built up and loaded with statues, and the 
windows and doorways are left to shift for them- 


selves, 
——_—__———- 


FONTS. 
FONT IN ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


HIS church, though in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and possessing nostriking architectural 
features, is an interesting building, dating from 
the Norman period. The lower part of the tower 
is Early English, and has buttresses of an unusual 
description. The tower arch, which opened into 
the north aisle, has been built up, and a small 
door substituted. The effect of the interior of the 
church is marred by the gallery at the west end, 
and the comparatively modern chancel and plaster 
ceilings. The pulpit is an old one of the Perpen- 
dicular style. The Harly English font (the sub- 
ject of the sketch) is in remarkable good preser- 
vation, but is almost hidden from view by the 
pews which surround it. 


FONT FROM ST. MARY’S CHURCH, LEICESTER. 


HIS curious and interesting font (whichforms 
part of this week’s illustrations), is from the 
well-known church of 8. Mary de Castro, at 
Leicester. It is placed under the tower, the fine 
arches of which partake somewhat of the pointed 
horseshoe form. Closely adjoining the tower are 
two Early English segmental arches, with a fine 
clerestory of lancet lights above, which were 
blocked up previous to the restoration of the 
church. There are many other objects of interest 
in this church. J. L, 
——EESe 


BUILDING NEWS SKETCH BOOK, 
XLI.—PRIORY, OLD MALTON, YORKS. 


LD MALTON is situate on the borders of 
the East and North Ridings. The present 
church consists of the south-west tower and nave 
of the Priory church, founded by Fitzjohn. It is 
a very good example of the Early Transitional 
style of the country, the west door being richly 
moulded with carved zigzag ornaments in the arch, 
and dogteeth. The caps are carved foliage. The 
mouldings of tower windows are also very bold and 
good. A door with beak head ornaments remains 
on the east wall of the north aisle. The triforia 
is very good indeed, and delicately moulded: it is 
Harly English. There is some late work in the 
church and old stalls, which have been painted and 
repaired. The west window is a late insertion, 
and partly blocked up. In a farmhouse, close to 
the church, I was told were remains of some fine 
work, perhaps part of the Priory, but unfortu- 
nately I was not able to visit it, being pressed for 
time. Some stone coffins remain outside the east 
end, some of great length and very narrow ; also 
one about 18ft. long. The north-west tower has 
fallen, and only remains 6ft. or 8ft. high. This 
church is well worthy of a visit by any architec- 
tural tourist visiting the neighbourhood. A de- 
scription of the town, church, and Priory will be 
found in “ York and the East Riding,’ I believe. 


T. C. WILBERFOSS. 
——_—~——-—_——. 


_ A WORD FOR CARRIAGE PAINTERS. 


HE carriage painters, asa class of artisans, are 
men who have many trials and difficulties to 
encounter at every step, I therefore have taken 
up the pen to vindicate their cause and exonerate 
them from some of the blame that is too often 
attributed to them. I will attempt to enumerate 
some of the difficulties with which they have to 
contend and overcome, and what is expected of 
them. In the first place, there is a large amount 
of inferior and worthless stock in the market, 
such as paints, varnishes, and japans, and if 
through ignorance or accident their employers buy 
this stock, the painters are, of course, expected 


employer expects a well-finished job; therefore, 
he is not satisfied with the job if it is not so, and 
often takes the painter to task about it, when in 
reality he himself is the cause, by buying inferior - 
materials which can be purchased for a few pence 
less than a good standard article. . ae 
Secondly, they have to contend with and over- 
come any little defects of the wood-workman. If 
a joint is not properly made or an uneven place” 
or knot occurs, the woodman often says ‘‘ Let 
that go, the painter can make it all right,” and it 
is too often the case that too many of such blun- 
ders are left for the ‘‘ painter to make all right.” 
Then when the job comes from the hands of the — 
smith it is often found to be blistered in spots 
where he has touched it with hot irons, or it has — 
several hammer dents upon it which mar the 
surface, all of which the painter is obliged to 
remedy before he can produce a finished job 
All this involves considerable expenditure © 
time and trouble, and often causes hard words. 
It is, indeed, vexing to the painter, after he 
has endeavoured to produce a fine even sur-— 
face, to have it marred by the carelessness of 
others. 
Thirdly, they often have to contend with im-_ 
proper paint rooms and varnish rooms. A good 
job of painting or varnishing cannot be produced — 
without good rooms that are adapted for the pur- 
pose intended. If employers furnish their painters 
a room for finishing work, which has walls that are — 
continually shaking or even falling down, and 
during blustering weather the wind rushes through - 
at crevices, he must not expect to get a very 
nicely finished job, as it is utterly impossible to — 
do one ina room of that description. j 
In the fourth place, the painter is often assailed — 
by customers who come back to the shop in six 
months or a year and report that the paint and 
varnish are perishing upon their carriages, and — 
blaming the painters for a poor job; but when 
you come to investigate the case, in nine cases 
out of ten it will be found they themselves have — 
caused the result by housing their carriage in the — 
same room with their horses. It isa hard matter 
to convince some of them that the ammonia — 
arising from the stable is the real cause. 03 
Therefore, in conclusion, I will say, furnish 

your painters with good stock, good smooth wood- 
work, good rooms and tools; then if he does not 
produce good work it is his fault and no one’s — 
else. WADSWORTH. 4 
“ 
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COMPETITIONS. ; 


BRAMLEY.—The Guardians of the Union of 
Bramley, near Leeds, having determined to erect — 
a new workhouse to contain 250 inmates, lately — 
advertised for designs, offering two premiums of — 
£50 and £25 respectively. The buildings are 
estimated to cost about £9,000, exclusive of the 
boundary walls, value of land, &c, Fifteen sets 
of plans were submitted from architects in Lon-— 
don, Liverpool, Leeds, &e. The designs of Messrs. — 
C. 8. & A. J. Nelson, of Leeds, have been selected 
for the first premium, the second being awarded 
to Messrs. Wade & Turner, of Barnsley, The 
works are to be proceeded with at once, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Nelson. 


Ersom.—The Epsom Burial Board have in a 
limited competition selected the designs by Messrs. 
R. M. Shaw and W. Young, of Exeter Hall, Strand, 
and Crooked-lane, City, for the chapels, lodges, 
gates, &c., to be erected at their new cemetery. 
The selected designs are in the Early Gothic 
style, of a decidedly English character, and with 
a picturesque treatment. The works are to be 
commenced immediately, under the superinten- 
dence of the above-named architects. : 


_———_»}--_— 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL ILLUMINATED.—At the 
Hereford Musical Festival on Tuesday week, the 
Cathedral was lighted up with singular effect. A 
correspondent says :—Many persons have doubt- 
less seen the magnificent spectacle of Cologne 
Cathedral lighted up by coloured fires; others 
may have witnessed our own 8. Paul’s illuminated ; 
and familiar sights are the choirs of our Cathedrals. 
on winter afternoons by dim gas or candle light. 
But the entire nave of an old Norman church 
illuminated, with its massive piers casting long 
and deep shadows around, is a sight which Here-— 
ford Cathedral alone affords. The effect is grand — 
in the extreme, and the gloom, which the light — 
throws into contrast, truly impressive. a 
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Hurmtuce & Decoration. 


—_—_ 


THB THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN HOUSE 
PAINTING AND DECORATION, 


By AN Exprertencep WoRKMAN 
PREPARATORY PROCESSES. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


LD woodwork when about to be repainted 
requires much care in its preparation. 

Of course, the amount of labour required will 
depend upon the state of the work. If it is 
in pretty good condition, rubbing down’with 
umice-stone and water may suffice to bring 
it right for painting’; but if it is very old 
work, which has had a great many coats of 
paint put upon it time after time for a long 
series of years, and has chipped or cracked, it 
may be necessary to remove the old paint 
altogether, as being the quickest and best 
remedy to apply. Or it may be thatthe work 
isgsound, but uneven and full of slight hills 
and hollows ; in this case it may be filled up 
either with distemper filling, or with quick 
varnish filling. In the first case, when the 
work only requires rubbing down with pumice- 
stone and water, the workman should proceed 
as follows :—In selecting the pumice-stone 
for this purpose, the close-grained and harder 
kinds should be rejected, and only that used 
which is of an open porous nature, the former 
kind being apt to clog up and scratch the 
work, while the latter will do the work effec- 
tually. The work will be facilitated if a little 
ground or powdered pumice-stone is used 
with the lump. The loose pumice assists the 
lump to bite or cut better, and also prevents 
its clogging with the paint—for it will often 
happen that if the pumice be rather hard, and 
the paint dry (through not having much oil 
in its composition), the paint will gather upon 
the face of the pumice-stone and prevent 
its biting, rendering it, consequently, of no 
effect, which fault the loose pumice in a great 
measure prevents. In rubbing down, it is best, 
and answers the purpose most effectively, to 
move the hand in a circle as much as possible. 
and not straight up and down. The circular 
movement will produce a level surface, as it 
touches every part equally; but the straight 
up-and-down rubbing tends to produce an un- 
level and streaky or ropy surface. It is neces- 
sary for the workman to have a piece of flag- 
stone beside him when rubbing down to level 
and clean the pumice-stone, or to rub it into 
shape, so that he can get into corners and 
angles. In rubbing down the mouldings the 
pumice-stone may be cut with a fine saw, and 
rubbed or filed to the exact shape to fit the 
moulding. This is very easily done, and is 
the most effective means of getting at the 
various parts of the moulding. Ground 
pumice-stone and felt may be used also for this 
purpose, but will not be so effective in the 
first instance as the lump in clearing off any 
roughness or protuberances. The pumice 
should be wiped off with a wet sponge occa- 
sionally during the rubbing down, to see what 
progress is being made. When it is rubbed 
down sufficiently, the whole must be well 
cleaned off with water, in order to remove all 
loose particles resulting from the rubbing. 
This should be carefully done, or else the grit 
will work up in painting, and thus make the 
work rough again. When the work is in 
pretty good condition after being rubbed 
down, it may perhaps only require facing-up 
here and there with hard stopping preparatory 
to painting ; but if it is in bad condition, and 
requires filling up, it must now have a thin 
coat of oil-paint. When we say a thin coat 
we mean a bare coat—the oil-colour must be 
rubbed as bare as possible, because if there 
1s too much paint put on the work it will not 
harden sufficiently to bear the rubbing down 
after the filling-up colour is put on, but will 
tear or peel up. The oil-colour forms a key 
for the distemper filling to hold by, and if 


distemper filling is placed upon old work 
without this coat of oil-colour it will not hold 
but will chip off in working. What is here 
called filling may be mixed in several ways, 
and is used for the purpose of producing upon 
the surface of woodwork or plastered walls an 
even, level, and uniform surface. Staircase 
walls are sometimes filled-up in distemper, 
but rarely with a good and lasting effect ; for 
we have found this sort of filling more liable 
to fail on staircase walls than in a warm room, 
In damp weather the size in the distemper 
filling is affected and softens, and in dry 
weather it contracts; and so, between the two, 
sad havoc is made with the paint and varnish 
which covers it. 

Distemper filling is made with the best 
washed whiting and glue or parchment size. 
The whiting is broken up in water to the 
consistency of a stiff paste ; sufficient size is 
then added to bind the whiting, so that it 
will rub down with sand-paper without 
crumbling away in rubbing, The quantity 
or proportion of size to whiting must be 
determined by the workman himself. It is 
best to test the mixture by actual experiment 
before using, for if there is too much size in 
the stuff it will not rub down when dry, and 
if there is too little size it will crumble away 
under the sand-paper ; so the safest and best 
plan is to mix the colour and try a portion 
upon apart of the work. Let it dry, and 
then test it with the sand-paper ; if it rubs 
down easily, and without crumbling away, 
and, leaves a smooth face, then the st uff is all 
right, and the work may be proceeded with 
confidently ; but if it crumbles, it will 
require more size to be added. If, on the 
other hand, it is too hard, and the sand-paper 
will not cut it, then it must be reduced with 
water, and more whiting added. In the act 
of rubbing down, the sand-paper must be 
placed on a flat piece of wood, as before de- 
scribed. Placed thus, the sand-paper will, 
of course, operate upon all the projecting 
parts, leaving the hollows filled with the dis- 
temper, thus producing a level surface ; but 
care must be taken not to press heavily, or 
the paper will scratch and break up the fill- 
ing. Gentle rubbing will alone effect the 
end in view. When the work is as level as 
it can be got, and it is found not to be sufii- 
ciently filled up, another bare coat of oil- 
colour must be put upon it, and when dry, 
another coat of filling, and so rubbed down 
again as before, unti] a level surface is pro- 
duced. It must be noticed here, with regard 
to distemper-filling, that the less body there 
is left upon the work the more likely it is to 
stand without cracking; and, as a rule, it 
should be rubbed down until the paint ap- 
pears on all the prominent parts. It will 
thus only leave the filling in the hollows and 
uneven places, where, of course, it is most 
required. 

Quick, or varnish filling, is a mixture of 
white lead, japanners’ gold-size, or quick- 
drying varnish and turpentine. There are 
several sorts of powder used to mix with 
the paint instead of white lead. Spruce 
ochre is used by the coach-painters, and 
there is a black or lead-colour powder 
sold for this purpose; but in practice we 
prefer to use the ordinary white lead, ground 
in oil, with sufficient copal varnish or japan- 
ners’ gold-size to bind and harden it, so that 
it will rub down when hard; but of course 
it will take some time to harden, and, in fact, 
ought to stand a few weeks before being 
rubbed down. But when so treated, we have 
no doubt of its being the best filling, in every 
respect, that can be used, for it rubs down 
well to asmooth hard surface, and the oil 
contained in the lead has a tendency to 
prevent the work cracking afterwards—this 
liability to crack being the great danger, and, 
in fact, the great failing of most of these 
compositions for filling up painted work. It 
frequently happens that after immense labour 
has been bestowed upon the work in prepa- 
ration, and after it has been expensively 


painted and ornamented, it will, in course of 
a year or so, begin to crack all over its sur- 
face, until it becomes one mass or network 
of cracks, which, of course, spoils and ruins 
the work. We have seen numerous jobs 
(executed by some of the first firms in the 
kingdom) which have turned out bad in the 
manner described, and this has solely arisen 
from the fact of the filling having been 
either too quickly followed up, one coat upon 
another, or else from the colour being im- 
properly mixed. Filling-up colour is also 
made with dry white lead ground in turpen- 
tine, sufficient varnish being added to bind 
the lead so as to enable the same to be rubbed 
down. We have found by experience that it 
is always best to add a few drops of boiled 
linseed oil. When the filling is mixed as above 
it gives tenacity to it, and consequently it is 
less liable to crack. If there are any 
holes or indentations in the work, they 
must be faced up with hard stopping 
before the first coat of filling is laid 
on. Varnish filling differs from distemper in 
the fact that we can lay on as many coats as 
we like, one upon the other, which cannot be 
done with distemper. Each coat of filling 
should stand one day at least before another 
coat is put upon it, in order to allow the 
turpentine to evaporate. Four or five coats 
may be laid on until there is a suflicient 
thickness to rub down to a level surface. 
When the filling has stood long enough to 
harden it may first be rubbed down with 
lump pumice-stone and water, as before de- 
scribed, great care being taken that no 
scratches are made. A deep scratch will ne- 
cessitate the work being filled-up again, and 
so much labour will be lost. The dark- 
coloured filiing-up powder may be used upon 
all work which has to be finished in dark 
colours, but is inadmissible when the work 
has to be finished in light tints of colour, as 
it requires so many coats of paint to cover the 
dark filling that the work necessarily becomes 
roughened or coarser than in the former case. 
Any slight scratches may be obliterated, and 
the work brought to a fine surface, by finish- 
ing the rubbing down with felt and finely- 
ground pumice-stone and water. Ground or 
powdered pumice may be had of various 
degrees of fineness, which may be used for 
different stages of the work—commencing 
with the coarse and finishing with the 
very fine on such work as requires it. The 
felt here spoken of is a thick white felt, made 
almost expressly for polishing marble and 
paint and varnish work, but is used for many 
other purposes besides. It varies in thick- 
ness, but the thicker it is the better for our 
purpose, so that it is made without any coarse 
fibre or other foreign matter mixed with it, as 
in that case it is liable to scratch the work. 
The felt should be fastened to flat pieces of 
wood of various sizes and shapes. A strong 
solution of shellac in wood naphtha makes a 
good cement to fasten the felt to the wood. 
Any strong resinous gum that will not 
dissolve in water will answer the purpose. 
(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION’S LINCOLNSHIRE EXCURSION. 


By A MEMBER. 


‘ DMIT P. Q. R., Esq., to the several visits 

and excursions under the direction of 
Edmund Sharpe, Esq., M.A., from August 22nd 
to 27th, 1870.” 

Monday, August 22.—London to Lincoln, cre- 
dentials as above. Great Northern Railway, 
Hitchin, Huntingdon, flat land to Peterborough , 
towers and spires and three-arched west front. 
Grantham : some of our number here by wrong 
train, have ‘‘done” the town in this 2 hour. 
Railway down the Witham Valley; the South 
Cliff villages to the right, grey‘churches, trees, here 
and there tinged with autumn, Lincoln; a small 
troop emerges from the train in thick boots and 
grey cutaways and chummies, the dandies in 
figured waistcoats and neckties. Walk to the 
White Hart—Steep Hill, a (not) nominal insult ? 


‘f 
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Billingborough. Tall pen-pews. Curvilinear toy 
and spire—flying buttresses—too light to look 

purpose ;” (rarely have any beyond filling in the 
outline.) Young ladies’ college out for exercise. En. 

thusiasm of ‘ the boys.”—Billingborough. Lunch — 
at inn.—Pleasant walk of a mile to (6.) Horbling. 
Ruin of central tower; affected entire history of 
church ; now not vertical, tied with Brobding T-t. 
ofiron. Mr. 8. points the moral of all these ca: 


; D.xc 


them—subdued tones.” (Is not this question 
affected by the nature of our ancient buildings, 
which we maintain as art museums, part of 
national and architectural history ? They derive 
value from the idea of genwine antiquity ; their 
value is in their forms, which are mainly intact: 
The colour can only be; conjecturally recon- 
| structed, Why attempt to bring such buildings 
quite within the range of modern living art ‘) 


But doesnot that huge mass gain grandeur enough 
to make amends?—J ew’s House, looks shaky, should 
be de-colour-washed—Smells, haven’t by heart 
S. T. C.’s vigorous verse “ Odeurs de Cologne,” 
useful for quoting in country towns. Lunch, | 
2p.m., Mr. Sharpe on the Cathedral, in the As- | 
sembly-rooms; Bishop, clergy,’ afew ladies; general 
sketch of history and forms of Gothic art :— 


s & = a 8 S | Admitted to the Dean’s garden, from which is|—‘ Look to your foundations.” West window 
Sy om “ii a rs ‘, | obtained the best north view of the cathedral. | large five-light; ‘‘use of transom im Rectilinear — 
8 8 2 8 8 2 | Lunch, Bishop’s palace ; ruins, trees,and shrubs; | work to reduce the long-drawn-out lights to. 
3 S & = 4 S the present house a mere block. View over the | pleasing proportions.” “Put stained glass in w 
= = = x a ++ | town, opposite side of the valley shrouded in grey | windows (beautiful wi mines ; phe EY 
| smoke (foundries, &c.). 5:p.m., the town churches, | clerestories ; darkly painted glass deprives of light 
2 La ae g oa E , q_ |S. Peter’s Gowts (goutes, or drains) and 8. Mary- hinders appreciation of form.”—7. Swayton. 'T) 
g 8 2 ge 4 4 g 4 2 «| le-Wigford ; John of Gaunt’s stables on the way— | chancel has double asterisk ** (unusually interest- 
: aE ave A A on é 8 Norman, nearly a ruin. Re early ica teed both | ing) in Mr. mae list ee ees aac” 
3 Baad " 4 “@ 8 |churches. Dinner. Thanks to the Rey. G.| each member), deserves *,". Most relinea ete 
# Be £4 a a : ca ae Hervey (secretary of local association), for ob-| gance; very early Geometrical. Many of thes 
ais Sea ei ‘ges ens 28 4.8 | taining for usevery possible access to cathedral, &c. | churches—gems in good setting; trees, gre 
e3 woes s e 3 oR 25 = | Responded to—* Come again.” § p.m., meeting | churchyards (not so green now!) with lichene 
Be geeeA ge Be ES © 2? lin assembly rooms. Mr, Sharpe on mouldings. | stone boundary walls, farmhouses and cottages 
= The cymagraph of Prof. Willis improved by Mr. | orange with lichen.—8. Helpringham ; unrestored. 
Z Sharpe. Accurate delineation of mouldings fuli| The word “restoration” getting an unhappy 
‘5 ‘@ rs a 4 |size; most ingenious contrivances for construc- | tinge of not quite pleasant meaning equivalent tc 
AY 3 sa) & a EI tion of diagrams and their exhibition. Mr. | renovation. Whatis a good fresh word for putting- 
I a a a e ‘4 |Sharpe’s, large collection the basis of accurate | back-again-in-statw.quo-ante-the- Vandals? Lancet 
| S al 8 s 3 | knowledge; has not theorized in the air. Ladies | font of sunk arches and octagon angle shafts— 
s e o o ™ | with us in Cathedral. One grave member states | receptacle for candle-ends and sticks, dusters, 
his attention is divided between the ate mops and brooms—and painted pi ee morte 
~ — |and the Graces, Later, a spirited portrait dis-|red! ‘: Here’s a Golgotha”—from Jkeparauon 
3 2 : :£ | covered in sketch book of severe paterfamilias, | ist. Picturesque turret, top of rood loft stair 
we :, S © . % | appropriately among sketches of Angel-Choir—a | giving entrance to gutters of roof. Pattern books 
se g 2 3 8 = |face that might well have served for model to | handled actively. Children in open tower—wit 
ai” ata o ts 5 4 ~~ | the sculptor employed there. bell ropes hanging. “ Where going? To ring th 


bells ?” asks our leader of them, paternally. “No 
to Help-ring-’em,’’ responds a flippant pattern 
booker.—9. Heckington. A little cathedral 
dignity. The carving of chancel fittings, pisci 
sedilia, Easter sepulchre, &c., full of grace an 
genius : angels, foliage, grotesques. View fro 
tower—LEwerby spire, &c., in the distance. Depar- 
ture of an accomplished eymagrapher, Mr. 8. says’ 
(till lately) his only rival in the world.—Dinner 
at Railway Hotel. Cymagraph. Moulures and — 
molars, Good effect as to-latter at least. Archi- — 
tectural joke! Train to Boston. Vocal harmony ; 
clatter of train and engine suitable instrumental 
accompaniment. I 
Friday, August 26.—Boston Church, openedfor _ 
usatGam. “The Stump ;” view over the Deeps, 
five or six miles off, great perfection in masonry. 
W. Stukeley, M.D., Itin. Curios.— from Bar- 
neck Pits.” ‘‘ No part of England has so many 
beautiful churches” (a8 his native Holland, Lin: 
colnshire). Old woodwork—odd misereres an 
stall ends—restoration admirable ; Pescod (green 
peas) brass. Marble statue of Herbert Ingram i 
open space at east of church, Good market-place 
seems a town without streets, lanes only.— 
8.15 train to (1.) Long Sutton, Carriages. Early 
transition, ground and clearstory of naye—clear 
story now has aisle roof over it, and a tall later 
story above.—2, Gedney. West tower, buttresse 
windows, trings, free and fresh Lancet, lots of - 
Rectilinear clearstory windows, roof; ladders here — 
as elsewhere, for use of enterprising seekers— = 


Wednesday, August 24.—Train, Lincoln to Cay- 
thorpe, 8:15.a.m, Carriages,—1. Caythorpe spire 
(well:rebuilt) : curious double nave, half arch abutt- 
ing against chancel arch.—2. Fulbeck. Good base 
courses. The cymagraph at work. Arrange- 
ment of tower and nave pinnacles and parapets 
admirable.—3, Leadenham. Mouldings, but- 
tresses, tower, and spire.—4. Wellbourne. Sanc- 
tus bell and cross. East gable of nave. Re- 
markable entasis to spire: has spire been short- 
ened? The effect peculiar but not unpleasing. 
‘Properly an entasis is too strong if you can see 
it.”? Lunch under a tree.—5. Wellingore. Lead 
work of roof sloped rolls (on plan) ; effect not 
approved—disturbs lines of the architecture (also 
in new work, chancel roof, Spalding Church) ; 
good oak seats. Rectilinear—6. Navenby. East 
windows (Curvilinear) mutilated, six-light ; good 
remains. Piscina, sediliz, and Easter sepulchre. 
Carving a high type of conventional foliage.—7, 
Coleby. Font of interlaced Norman arcades; 
admirably managed transition of tower to spire. 
Pinnacles, buttresses, diversified parapet. Sketch 
of main points of interest by Mr. S. inside and 
outside each church.—8. Harmstone. Nave and 
chancel restored by Mr. Withers (modern poly- 
chromy). Norman tower arch.—9. Waddington— 
details.—10. Canwick. A detour fromthe route 
as settled. Norman ground story of nave in good. 
condition. The whistle sounds, and the last rush 
to carriages takes place.—Back to Lincoln. | Notes 
and drawings compared, and interchange of cyma- 
grams in the evening. ; 

Thursday, August 25.—Breakfast at 5°30. <A 
very early start. Train to Boston, past Tatter- 
shall Castle on our left. Its great tower of brick- 
work 150ft. high, a lordly fortress! Morning 
papers: sad news from France. By ‘“ these 
Lincoln Washes,” one recalls Philip Faulconbridge, 
in “* King John.” 

This England never did nor never shall 

Lie at proud foot of a conqueror. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And weshall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
Lf Lingland to itself do rest but true. 

1. Sleaford. Large double-aisled Curvilinear 
church ; the first of the broach spires we have had. 
Carriages ; ladies, squires, and clergy, not to be 
daunted by any call for exertion; enthusiastic 
for archeology, old churches, and substantial 
lunches.—2, Silk Willoughby. Spire—‘‘ octagon 
Spires on square towers best seen from angle of 
105 to 110 deg. with one of the sides—not from 
extension of diagonal, set too much into the towers 
there. Get away a fair distance, then all the 
charm of their form.”—8. Osburnby. Late oak 
seats. “I suppose ye want’em for patterns,” says: 
a farmer with a glowing face. Pattern-books at. 
work.—4. Threckingham. Curved broaches to 
spire. Ridge curves strongly marked; valleys eon- 
sequently. Variety and ease. Geometrical spires 
rare; this a good specimen. Lichen on stone- 
work; wonderful sharpness of mouldings,—5. 
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A diagram to each member: these names used in 
all descriptions throughout. At Lincolna complete 
series ; portions in style of each period; strongest in 
quantity and perhaps in quality in Lancet and Geo- 
metrical. Subdivision of Rickman’s divisions for 
increased accuracy of expression, Value of the 
study of mouldings: in conjunction with the forms 
of buildings they are the surest evidence for archi- 
tectural history—a great comparative anatomist 
can deduce the form of an animal from a single 
bone ; by proper use of study of mouldings a 
building may be dated with confidence within 
four or five years. Fully developed Gothic in the 
work of Bishop Hugh of Grenoble (S. Hugh of 
Lincoln) 1190 to 1200; emancipated from Ro- 
manesque influence ; pointed arch used both for 
construction and decoration, each main order of 
arch mouldings specially prepared for on 
the jamb, with - shafts, &c., caps with hol- 
how bells, not bulged as earlier. Service 
at cathedral at four— drowsy. Dinner. 
Evening meeting at Assembly Rooms at eight ; 
lecture by Mr. J. H. Parker. The work of Hugh 
of Lincoln the earliest true Gothic work in Hurope. 
The work at 8. Denis explained—Abbé Suger’s 
work commenced 1140, pointed arches with 
Romanesque details (not in the upper church or 
the west front) only in the under chapel. Photo- 
graphs and sketches to illustrate this. Bishop 
Hugh’s life traced, and the buildings with 
which he was connected. He employed local 
architects—Geofiry de Noiers (Hugh’s architect 
at Lincoln), probably, almost certainly, a native- 
born Englishman. . few words from Bishop 
Wordsworth. ‘‘Thrones and dynasties pass 
away. Cathedrals seem likely even to outlast the 
nations that built them. Something to rest 
against. Why have our cathedrals no accepted 
place in our modern life ?” 

Tuesday, August 23.—11 a.m, The cathedral 
described on the spot by Mr. Sharpe. Beak- 
head, north doorway of west front, latest trace of 
true Norman work ; Transition in south doorway 
of west front more marked, probably a year or 
two of difference; quick spread of new features 
through the country; work of same kind prac- 
tically contemporaneous. Bishop Hugh’s work; 
his mad architect, G. de N.! (so called by Prof, 
Willis) ; experiments, and an infinite vivacity, 
vigour and originality—full Gothic at a single 
bound. aD. 1240, west doorways of choir aisles, 
perfection of mouldings and carvings. Pres- 
bytery (angel-choir), the glory of Gothic. How to 
finish the vaulting which has been built, part in 
ashlar and part in rubble. Mr. Sharpe advises 
“Use colour to‘harmonize, not to obliterate, traces 
of constructive masonry.” Mr. J. H. Parker 
replies, “ These buildings were designed for colour 
and were coloured—colour should be restored; | 
wax colours advocated; damp does net injure 


Half-way down : 
Hangs one that gathers mouldings, dreadful trade! 
8. Fleet. Detached tower, curvilinear ; not joined 
to church or designed for junction ; pictures 
north-east turret, stone roof and pinnacle, el, 
corbels to nave roof inside; “some of the m 
beautiful carved work to be found anywhere.’’- 
4, Holbeach. Mr. Ewan Christian at work here ; 
all admire his nave roof. Pews cleared away 
chairs on the old floors while further funds are” 
got together. Original Curvilinear oak south 
door; tracery separate and scribedon. Lunch : 
inn. A few words of thanks to Holbeach par 
his reply cheered to the echo. ‘“ That’s a@ m 
from our Reparationist friend.—5. Whapl 
Norman chancel arch and east part of nave, Tre 
sition west part of nave. Norman piers sure, 
prepared for different arches? Did they 
sometime and then get their superstructure 
Clearstory—nearly as at Sutton, but window 
larger—has not been restored! Odd that unt 
bished churches are most piquant of all!— 
Moulton. Reversed curve in flying buttresses ¢ 
base of spire; great grace of form, Tower 
stages, set off at each and each, stage batte: 
Characteristic foliage, north and south of 
‘eut with spirit (Transitional) —7. Weston. 
| Moore, now vicar of Spalding, was incu 
here; church restored (no trace of evil meant 
in the word this time), Age not destroyed, ai 
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yet the building youthful for strength and en- | remains at the village of Oldcoates, near Blyth, 


durance; evidences of much intelligent care; bar 
the inscription on chancel arch, hits the eye pain- 
fully, vulgar colour and form. Foliage (latest 
Transitional) in nave; relief. Font, a ring of 
sketchers and measurers. Mr. Moore’s suggestion 


that shafts were prolonged to the base pronounced 


highly probable. See * Brandon’s Analysis,” Sec. 
i, HE. E. 37, where, however, the jointing is not 
shown.—8. Spalding. As to Mulciber’s work 
(driven in this case by a shower of rain)— 
The hasty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work some praise , 

And some the architect ; his hand was known. 
(Mr. G. G. Scott.) Explanation by the Vicar. 
Much to see. Lancet church transformed 


6ft. ; old caps replaced and arches rebuilt. The 

carving of rectilinear period mainly (inserted). 

Two-story porch at north-west of church, fan- 

vaulted with four quarter-conoids. 

but lost ; has beenjunderpinned. Foundations on 
the surface, graves almost under the walls. Re- 
versed curve buttresses to spire. New pulpit exqui- 
site, like ivory carving ; no woodwork, cld or new, 
in this journey to compare with it. Needlework, 
fine cope. Beauchamp family. Drawing in Spring- 

Gardens Sketch-book. Dinner at the Red Lion 

(house with a red face; the White Hart just by 

has awhite one. Chromatic illustration). Thanks 

to the Vicar of Spalding for his help and his com- 

pany with us to-day. “If you go on with your 
cheese, I'll thank yon,” says the Vicar. The 
evening, the idea of calm embodied. Faint orange 
sky, distant soft grey clouds. Rail to Peter- 
borough. Great Northern Hotel, 

Saturday, August 27.—Each man for his own 
head from breakfast at 8 to 11. Then Mr. Sharpe, 
in and round the Cathedral. A complete Norman 
interior of great majesty and unity. Choir, nave, 
_and transepts. Later work at west end, Transition ; 
then the west front, towers, &c.  Rectilinear 
_retrochoir or new building. Monastic buildings, 
Remains and ruins. Adjectives wanted. Too 
much the habit to hurl out several. Someare right ! 
Mr. Sharpe singularly happy in his choice, his ex- 
pressions carefully shaded. Really our language 
wants enriching in this direction. Ruskin always 
| showing this need ; though he never falls short or 
returns on his own traces, his method is too fan- 
'tastical for soberer people. Some hours in the 
|cathedral. The Rev. Mr. H (our chaplain, 
| as we had called him)—an enthusiastic architectural 

antiquary, with double the years of most members 
|of our party, and more than double the energy of 
the most youthful,—obliged to go now. Hand- 
shaking all round. May we meet again! Dinner 
at 3 p.m. Letter presented to Mr. Sharpe, and 
his health drunk in a glass of champagne. Three 
cheers and one more! ‘“ This letter and those 
cheers are all I could ask or wish from you. I 
feel the purpose of this excursion has been 
answered, We havehad good weather, our arrange- 
ments have gone fairly. We have seen and 
sketched, and measured some good work.” 
ie ‘It would have been a pleasure to me to 
have had a photograph of the party.” Hint given, 
acted on at-5°30 p.m., at west front of Cathedral, 
all hold their breath and gaze into vacancy! . 
| Sage e es “Our healths are improved, 
good humour keeps pace with good feeling and 
good digestion. No awkward or unmanageable 
man has dared to appear within our gay-hearted 
jcompany!” . . Farewell and au revoir.— 
To Newcastle, Liverpool, North Wales, North Staf- 
fordshire, and a full carriage to London. 


——_____ 


ARCHAiIO LOGICAL. 


The Carpirr Corporation has invited the 
Royal Archeological Society to hold its next 
neeting in that town. It is hoped that the Mar- 
juis of Bute’s patronage of archeology will induce 
she society to accept the offer. 

Tar OLp Ciry Wat, Oxrorp.—Whilst work- 
nen were engaged in digging for the foundations 
of the chapel for the Methodist Free Church last 
veek, in New Inn Hall-street, Oxford, one of the 
astions of the old city wall was laid bare. The 
vall is nearly five feet thick, andisin a capital state 
f preservation. The wall runs parallel with New 
nn Hall-street, to S. Michael’s Church, and so to 
fr. Dudley’s garden, where there is another but 
aore perfect bastion. Part of the old ditch has 
een laid bare in the same excavations, 


Roman Pavements.—Mr. H. SQ. Harland, 
LR.A.L, of Sawden Park, near Searborough, has 
ast made known the discovery of important Roman 


in 
geometrical period. Shafts of nave lengthened full 


Tower was all 


Notts, about four miles from Ranskill station on 
the Great Northern Railway. Mr. Harland says 
the discoveries deserve more attention from anti- 
quaries than they are receiving. The pavements 
were discovered by a workman in digging a 
mortar-pit adjoining a new house in course of 
erection. The workman turned up part of the 
principal floor of a Roman villa, which has since 
been bared, and is found to consist of about 25 
square yards of tesselated pavement, the tesserze 
being about gin. cube, of a brown and bluish 
colour on a white ground, the whole worked into 
an elaborate geometrical pattern, and having a 
rude representation of a (supposed) Roman warrior 
in the centre. This floor is about 1ft. Gin. below 
the natural surface. A second floor, supposed to 
be that of a bath-room, or hot-room, is still lower, 
and on the west, and is formed of tesserze about 
gin. cube, and all of white stone. This floor forms 
two sides of a square, and appears to have flues 
below it. At one part isa flagstone or hearth, 
and near it was charred wood. ‘Trial pits have 
been dug in three other places, and from the 
quantity of broken tiles and pottery discovered, it 
seems the buildings have covered a considerable 
Space as yet uninvestigated. During the three 
years in which the new Catholic church and 
buildings have been in hand near the spot, 
numerous tiles, as if forroofing, &c., have been dug 
up, with numbers of animal bones ; but no human 
bones or coins have been found. It is believed 
that permission for a systematic examination of 
the whole area would easily be obtained by com- 
petent persons, and theremains ought to be care- 
fully preserved. 
Se ee SS 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

Atston.—The new church of S. Augustine, 
Alston, was opened on Tuesday last by the Bishop 
of Durham. The new edifice stands on almost 
exactly the same site as the old church, and while 
the foundations were being digged, the workmen 
discovered the foundation of the old eleventh 
century church, containing traces of elaborate 
decoration and carving. ‘The present church is in 
the style of the thirteenth century, and consists 
of nave, south aisle, chancel, and transept, the latter 
forming the vestry and organ chamber. The gas- 
fittings are by Messrs. Combe and Son, Glasgow ; 
and the warming apparatus by Messrs. Walker 
and Emley, of Newcastle. The church is not 
yet complete, the tower having only been raised to 
a height of 30ft. As funds will allow this will be 
increased to 55ft., and a spire of 60ft. high added. 
The total cost will be £3,600. Mr. J. W. Walton, 
M.R.I.B.A., London, is the architecs, and Messrs. 
C.and J. Armstrong, of Carlisle, are the con- 
tractors. The church will accommodate about 
420 worshippers. 

Botron.—The Congregational Church, S. 
George’s-road, Bolton, was reopened on Sunday 
last, after undergoing extensive and thorough re- 
novation at the hands of Mr. W. H. Lomas, of 
Strangeways, Manchester. The north gallery has 
been extended to the full length of the building, 
and the organ, which occupied a recess at the back 
of the pulpit, has now been removed to the north- 
west side of the gallery. An improved warming 
apparatus, on the hot-air principle, has been fitted 
up by Messrs. Constantine and Whittaker, cf 
Bolton. The platform formerly used by the 
minister, has been replaced by a pulpit of Caen 
stone, which is elaborately carved and decorated 
with marble shafts and columns, by Mr. Cole, of 
York. The communion is enclosed, and is laid 
with a beautiful mosaic pavement by Messrs. 
Thomas Dale and Sons, of Manchester. The in- 
terior of the church has also been elaborately 
decorated. The total coast has been about £500. 


Doncaster.—The ceremony of laying the me- 
morial stones of the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel 
and day-schools, Oxford-place, Doncaster, took 
place on Tnesday, the 23rd ult. Mr. Wm. Watson, 
of Wakefield, is the architect, Mr. Harold Arnold, 
of Doncaster, being the contractor. 


Fenton.—A chapel for the Methodist New Con- 
nexion was opened at Fenton on Wednesday even- 
ing last. The new edifice occupies the site of 
the old chapel, with the addition of some ground 
at the rear, from which some old buildings have 
been removed. It is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and the total length, exclusive of the en- 
trance, is 55ft. Gin., the width 40ft. 3in, ; the 


height from ground line to the ridge is 51ft. 
The front gable, facing Market-street, contains 
the principal entrance, and has three wide door- 
ways with moulded arches, and stone labels with 
carved terminals, supported by circular ston 
shafts, with circular moulded bases, band=, and 
richly carved caps, the whole surmounted by a 
large five-light stone window with tracery in the 
head. To the right and left of the entrance are 
staircases leading to the galleries and orchestra, 
the right staircase being surmounted with a tall, 
slated, spirelet roof, and the left staircase by a 
tower with buttressed angles and spire, the total 
height of which is 110ft. to the top of the metal 
finial with which it is to be crowned. There isa 
gallery around two sides and one end, with a cir- 
cular enriched and moulded front. The school, 
which is at the further end of the chapel, is two 
stories high, entrances to which are from Park- 
street. The total length is 56ft. 6in., and the 
width 35ft. 6in. The rooms are divided into 
departments for boys and girls, with separate 
entrances, in which are a number of class- 
rooms. Portable partitions are fixed in the 
upper room, so as to be readily taken down in 
order to admit of, the room being used as a lecture 
hall or for public meetings. The chapel will 
accommodate about 700, and the schools are suffi- 
ciently large for about the same number of chil- 
dren, The total cost has reached nearly £4,000. 
The architect is Mr. Pinchbeck, and the contrac- 
tors are Messrs. Wade Brothers, all of Manchester. 


Krxe’s Norton.—A committee of the parish- 
ioners of King’s Norton has been appointed to 
collect funds for the restoration of the parish 
church. Mr. Hopkins, architect, of Worcester, 
has reported to thecommittee on the works ne- 
cessary to be carried out. He recommends a 
thorough restoration, at a cost of £2,500, of the 
whole fabric of the tower and spire, including the 
removal of all decayed stones and the substitu- 
tion of fresh ones ; the restoration of the parapet ; 
the removal of the incongruous gables; and the 
rebuilding of part of the north aisle. 

Locxine.—The parish church of Locking, 
Somersetshire, was re-opened on Sunday week, 
after various additions and improvements, from 
the plans of Mr. E. Down, architect. Mr. Strad- 
ling, jun., of Weston-super-Mare, was the con- 
tractor. 


Mytor.—The Bishop of Exeter re-opened Mylor 
Church, Cornwall, last week, after restoration at 
the hands of the Rev. J. Murray, the vicar, who 
has been his own architect, “and has aimed at 
restoration in the strict sense of that much-abused 
term.” The cost has been upwards of £1,100. 
The reredos is to be filled with Salviati’s mosaic 
work, 


Norta Ormessy.—On Wednesday week the 
foundation stone of a new mortuary “chapel, to 
be erected at the west end of the hospital, was 
laid. The chapel is from designs by Mr. E. Tid- 
man, and the contract has been let to Mr. Aaron 
Lackenby. 


WESTHOUGHTON.—On the 24th ult., the church 
of S. Bartholomew, Westhoughton, near Bolton, 
which has been re-erected by Mr. John Seddon, 
at a cost of about £6,000, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Manchester. The building was designed 
by Messrs. Cunliffe and Freeman, architects, and 
is capable of accommodating 831 persons. The 
east window, by Clayton and Bell, has been 
erected by the parishioners, in commemoration of 
the munificence of Mr. Seddon. Its cost was 
about £300. 

WINELEIGH,—On Sunday week the parish church 
of Winkleigh, North Devon, was re-opened, the 
chancel, with the arch and wall of the nave ad- 
joining, having been partially re-built and restored. 
Collections were made to form a fund for the 
restoration of the rest of the church. The work 
has been executed by the Messrs. Hooper, of 
Hatherleigh, under the designs of Mr. Christian, 
to whose report it is, indeed, owing that the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners consented to restore 
the chancel, 

BUILDINGS. 


Barnarp Castie.—Building is going on at 
Barnard Castle at the present time with more 
vigour than for many years past. The Duke of 
Cleveland has lately agreed to dispose of a por- 
tion of land in the Flatts for building purposes, 
and a line of road has been laid out for the for- 
mation of a new street, extending from the 
Horse Market northwards over the higher side of 
the Corn Close; and, in fact, forming a continua- 
tion of the Horse Market, The contract for the 
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construction of a foot-bridge across the River 
Tees has been accepted by a Darlington firm. 

Baru.—An important improvement is now 
being effected in the Corridor, Bath, by the con- 
struction of a new roof, which will be of iron and 
glass, the central division being angular, and the 
end divisions in the shape of a dome. The en- 
trances will each be emphasised by a couple of 
granite pillars. The alterations are being carried 

‘out from the designs of Mr. Goodridge, architect, 
the contracters being Mr. Francis for the glass 
work, and Messrs. Sothern and Pitt for the iron 
and other work. 

BRADFORD. — On Saturday last the corner 
stone of the new schools in connection with 
S, Thomas’s Church, Cropper-lane, Bradford, 
was laid by Mrs. &. S. Powell. The schools, 
which are to accommodate 730 boys, girls, and 
infants, have been designed by Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Mawson, a 
Gothic style, and are being erected by Messrs. 
J. Ives & Son, Shipley. The cost, including the 
value of the site, will be £3,300. 

Carpirr—At the weekly meeting of the Cardiff 
Board of Guardians on Saturday last, Mr. Stephens, 
architect, having completed the alterations re- 
quired by the Poor Law Board in the plans for 
the new workhouse, now produced them, and also 
an amended estimate for bread-room and tramps’ 
block, receiving rooms, &c., amounting to £7,675, 
an excess of £1,200 on the former estimate. The 
plans, as amended, were accepted by the Quar- 
dians, and are again to be sent to London for the 
approval of the Poor Law Board. 

Epinpurcu.—It is now upwards of six years 
ago since the first stones of the Vettes College, 
Edinburgh, were laid. We gave an illustration 
and description of the building at the time (see 
Burtpine News, Vol. XI., p. 540), and need only 
say here that the work is now nearly completed. 
Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., is the architect. The 
cost up to the present has been £140,000, 
and itis estimated that the total cost will be 
£150,000. 


PICKWELL,—Extensive works, in addition to 
and restoration of the Manor House, are being 
The works are being 


carried out in this village. 
executed by Messrs. Halliday and Cave, of Oak- 


ham, under the superintendence of Mr. R. W: 


Johnson, architect, of Melton Mowbray. 


Srockrort.—At Stockport a new mechanics’ 


institute is being built in Hazel Grove, by Mr. 
Mr. §. Howard, of Disley, from the designs of his 
son, Mr. S. Howard, jun. The building is of brick 


with stoneand white brick dressings. The cost isto 


be over £1,000. 


WakerrienpD.—On Tuesday last the foundation 
or corner stone of a new school-church was laid 
at Belle Vue, near Wakefield, in the parish of 
The new 
edifice will be situated in a field abutting on the 
The estimated cost is about 
£1,500. The style willbe Gothic. The architect 


Sandal Magna, by Mrs. Holdsworth. 
Doncaster-road. 


is Mr, Jeckyll, of London. 
—— el 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_>——_ 


To Our RwADERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 


yeaders who will favour us with brief notes of works con 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed_to the EDITOR, 


31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


‘Advertisements for the current week must reach the 


office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


en eS Tana 


Rucuivev.—J. D., J.B. F., J. B. and Co., W. an 
D. P., §. Son and R., W. Warn., W. J. C., TAC, 
J.B. R., J.84ROMAS., 2.0. BR. 

Jas. Reprorp.—See Bui~pinac Nuws, August 12, 

R. A. M., Birmingham.—Sketch returned, 

W. Y.—The stamps were sent. 

D. M.—An American publication. 

A. 8. Brrp.—Instructions forwarded. 

Savory AND Co.—The parcel came to hand, 

8, S. and R.—Photos to hand. 


—————————>_—- 


Correspondence, 


~ =p 
ANCIENT CROSS. 
(To the Editor of the Buuuwine News.) 


S1r,—Your new correspondent, also, is equally 
silent about'the inscription. Will no charitable indi- 
vidual, who has access to the original, enable us 


to decide upon the letters and language used ? 
Llantwit Major, in Glamorganshire, the site 


rehitects, Bradford, in the | 


Serr. 2, 1870. ? 


[1932] SKETCHING IN TOWSR OF LONDON 
should be glad if some of your readers could inform me 
week means I i get an order for sketching in Tower of 

ondon.—A. C. nee 


[1933] WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS.—Will si 
one inform me where I can procure a copy of the exa 
nation papers issued to the competitors for the Whitwort 
scholarships last year? Also where I shall be able to 
tain the requisite information regarding the examina 
to take place next year ?—T. 


[1934] MALT-HOUSE FLOOR.—Would any corr 
spondent kindly inform me what are the proper mate 
and the proportions of the same, to make a thoroughly 
good malt-house floor ?—PHoKsNIFF. - 
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the first Christian school of learning in Britain, is 
one of our most interesting localities ; an older 
Christian settlement than Canterbury itself, and 
of unequivocal authenticity. Visitors report the 
existence there of a fragmentary cross to com- 
memorate the founder, S. Iltyd or Iltutus, circa 
408-502 A.D. Lian-Iltyd has been corrupted to 
Llantwit ; it was, so report says, erected by his pupil 
and next successor but one, Samson, Archbishop 
of Dol. valde 
August 26th, 1870. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. . 


Srr,—Can you or any of your readers enlighten 
me on the following? Ihave prepared three sets 
of designs for detached villas, with a map of the 
ground showing position of houses, with a pre- 
liminary estimate of cost and all particulars ; in 
short, everything which would be necessary to ask 
builders to estimate. My client being the free- 
holder of the property, he now informs me that 
he only wants them to show future lessees what 
he intends to have built on the property. For 
the sake of peace I have offered to take 2} per 


[1935.] GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.—Will any of 
readers inform me of a good book for the study of 
church architecture, likewise one on Gothic architecture 
generally, say 13th to 15th century ?—ANXI0US YourH, 


[1936] ROAD-MAKING.—Can you or your readers ing 
form me of a good work on road-making and draining of 
thesame, with name of the publisher?—W. P. B. 


[1987] MEASURING HILLY GROUND.—I wish 
ascertain how the measurements of hilly ground wi 
taken by the persons appointed to make the Tithe-M 
and Ordnance Survey. For instance, 1 purchase a piece 
hilly ground in form thus— _ : 


cent., with the additional understanding that he GZ ate 

will not infringe the copyright of the designs. He yy Mp. 

refuses to comply with either of these offers, and / YY TY, eZ 
returns me my bill, but not the drawings. As CB yy iB I. G 

this ig not an isolated case, but one of several I {fa yf Y i. B- 
have met with in the same district, I shall be glad EL Uf YU 


to know what the law will allow me to charge. It 
is becoming very much the fashion for men who 
can well afford to pay to get designs in this way, 
and then, by bombast and threat, to say they 
will stand out a lawsuit, and endeavour thereby 
to blink payment of the same; and in many in- 
stances do so, unless the poor architect accepts as 
a compromise an amount in many instances 
which barely reaches to mechanics’ wages. I should 
pe sorry, further, in this instance to concede any- 
thing which might prove an injury tothe profession 
at large, or which, as a young beg.nner, may be 
detrimental to my future suecess.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Youna ARCHITECT. 


It is sold to me according to the measurements given 
the book of contents attached to the Tithe-Map. Are the 
dimensions taken horizontally, A, B, in order to comput 
the contents, or, on the other hand, are the dimensions ta 
on the surface only, as indicated by the arrows.—S 
SCRIBER. 


REPLIES. 


a tangent to the radius of the large circle. 
ment will simplify the work, and also slightly increase 
strength of the wall. Thedistance between the buttr ; 
should not exceed 15ft., and their breadth or depth, w. 
should be equal to one another, may be obtained by 4 
following simple formula, Let H be the height of the wal 
T the thickness at top, and R the ratio of the latte 
Putting T1 for the Jateral dimensions of the counterfort 


WHICH IS THE GROUND STORY OF A 
HOUSE? 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow 
gentlemen who wrote me on the above, all of 
whom concurred in my view? The case came on 
before Mr. Dayman, on Friday last, who, before 
the hearing commenced, intimated that the de- 


me to thank the RH 
we have TL=T ers If any steps are built on the ba 


of the wall, there should also be corresponding ones int 
counterforts.—A. M. ints 


cision Would be against me. During the hearing | [i914] SELF-WORKING GRADIENT. — The 

I drew his Worship’s attention to the 23rd section | thing to do with respect be — oe ah to — wh 
ie : : weight wo raw the empty we 

of the Building Act, which refers to underground B cons wp the findiae.” ax tihe eal 


BAC be the angle of elevation of t 
incline, let P equal the weight or fo 
necessary to draw up theempty wag 

A C Put W for the weight of the empt. 
gons and F for the value of friction. Then, by the prin 


of the inclined plane? = eB eee 


rooms, and read to him the written opinions of 
various London and provincial architects. Sub- 
sequently the Magistrate contended that I was in 
error in using the term “ floor,’ and applying to 
it the same significance as “story,” the term 


used in the Building Act. Mr. Marrable attended AB 
to give evidence in support of my view; but was | w x BCG BOC ‘ 
not heard. The case was adjourned to the 7th | apt Pee sine of angle 


of October, his Worship having consented to 
consult the 23rd section, and read the letters. 
Kindly allow me to inform those gentlemen who 
wrote me that it is my intention to send a 
written acknowledgment to each on the letters 
being returned, Thanking you for your courtesy, 
—I am, &e. T. H. KNIGHTLEY, 
District Surveyor for Hammersmith. 


equals the sine of angle elevation, so that P = W x 
BAC+E. Any value will therefore obviously an 
for the angle B A @ that does not make the value 
greater than the weight of the full waggons. It mus 
be forgotten that ample allowance must be made for t 
ace on, and also for the want of adhesion in wet weath 
—AXLE, Renarierrce | ate: 


[1915] EVAPORATION.—Theoss of water w 
.| available for the supply of a town, by evaporation, de 
upon so many circumstances that it is scarcely possi 
reduce it toa general rule. The nature*of the sul 

the gathering grounds and catchment basins very 
rially affects this result, so much so, that, it is d ifficu 
agertain what quantity is lost by evaporation, and 
by percolation. The best way to arrive at an accurat 
clusion is to make a short series of experiments in 
eehes in which the intended waterworks are to be e 

—Locus. 


WINDOW CLEANING. : 

Sir,—Amongst the numerous inventions applicable to 
the saving of labour there has not yet appeared one 
—which is a real necessity—for sparing the lives of women 
servants. The article needed is a wooden hand and arm, to 
hold a cloth and move to clean the outside panes of glass 
in pedroom windows. In the country women servants 
constantly do this, and sit on the sill holding by the win- 
dow frame, with the body outside. Can it be difficult to 
arrange an instrament to work upwards, downwards, and 
to the right aud left, so as to clean the glass and spare the 
risk of life and limb by the common act of the neat tidy 


d 
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11916] FLOORS.—For the information of ‘Appr 
I give in the accompanying sketch examples of ord 
single and double flooring. In fig. 1, Wis the wall. 


housemaid? The inventor would find remuneration, = Pe : 
Hyery mistress would rejoice to possess what would do the 2 : a 
work and spare her from anxiety. Tidy servants never Z Z D : 
will take warning or obey if ordered not to sit outside of ee ee 


the window.—I am, &c., Iste oF WIGHT. ish | | ire 
August 30, | | | | | ! 
oe aateeeennannG{ eaeenmeeamemee 55 
; FlGe;2 
4 { + ? SS EFS 
Intercommunieation. . i 
QUESTIONS. mae YE Eee EL 


[1931] MEASURING BUILDERS’ WORK.—Can any 
reader inform me ofa good and inexpensive book giving 
directions for measuring the various kinds of builders’ work? 
T have Peddie’s, but that does not enter into the subject 
sufficiently. —G. W. W. 


fo ee 
and P the floor boards. In fig. 2 th 
ame parts ; but t 


A the joists, 
sponding letters represent the s 


of 


that there are additional joists, B, which are called 
: ers, and which carry the ceiling joists C. Double 
floors ave much stiffer than single ones, and ought to 
be employed more frequently than they are. But 
builders and landlords will not pay for extra joists, 
although they assist in binding the whole building together 
in a manner which very much contributes to its durability 
and soundness. A great manycases of failure houses, 
are owing to the wretched shaky floors laid down 
which communicate to the walls continual vibrations and 
shocks.—§. L. B. 


{1916] FLOORS.—Single floors are those in which the 
joists reach from wall to wall ; the lower edges of the joists 
receive the lathings and plasterings of the ceilings, as in 


BINDING JOIST 
sar 


fig. 1. Double floors are constructed with stout binding 
joists placed about 12ft. apart, which support bridging 
joists for floor and ceiling joists for the ceiling, as in 
fig. 2.—A. C. Prosar. 


{1918] STRENGTH OF TIMBER.—In Weale’s “ Rudi- 
ments of the Art of Building,” (page 84, article 178), is the 
following formula for the strength of a beam, in which (s) 
is the transverse strength of the material, (b) the 
breadth, (d) the depth, (l) the length between 


the support, and (w) the breaking weight. w =* pa a 


The above result is the 


DO x 6 x Va 160952331bs. 
breaking weight of one beam. The beams being set 13in. 
apart it takes four beams to carry a square of flooring, 
Multiplying the above result by 4 we get ¢4380:952 as the 
breaking weight in pounds of the four beams. But as the 
safe load to place on a beam should never exceed one-third 
of the breaking strain, dividing the last result by 3 we 
obtain 21460°317 as the load which can be carried with 
safety by the floor, which is a little over 9} tons per 
square. Perhaps the annexed extract from the same 
volume may be of service to “ Founder,” (1928). At page 
88, article 182, the author says :—‘‘In practice it is not 
desirable to load iron girders beyond one-third of their 
ultimate strength, and they should be proved before use by 
loading them to this extent or a little more, but care 
should be taken never to let the proof exceed one-half the 
breaking weight, as a greater load than this strains and dis- 
tresses the metal, making it permanently weaker. The 
ultimate strength of a girder of the usual proportions may 
be approximately ascertained from its deflection under 
proof, on the assumption that a load equal to half the 
breaking weight will cause a deflection of 1-480th of its 
length,—Srupiora,” 


_[1919.] SMOKY CHIMNEYS.—There are a quantity 
of superstitions in regard to smoky chimneys; I cannot'see 
that the hole in the chimney would have the desired effect, 
if you have the down draught from the topmost part you 
have the same from the hole. If you want currents of 
air, you must commence from the bottom part, and 
then you must have your current of cold air to drive your 
hot air very strong in force to compete with the heavy and 
foggy atmospheres, But this is no cure for “9, R.’s” 
chimney. If you want to get at curing smoky chimneys, 
you must first of all get hold of the disease and then you 
can apply the proper remedy.—A Curmmnny Doctor, 


[1922.] ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ HOLIDAYS.-- 
All depends upon the agreement. If an assistant 
engages himself unconditionally at a certain rate per 
week, “Constant Reader” need not put on his consider- 
ing-cap to enable him to arrive at the conclusion, that for 
every week’s pay he must work every day, If, however, he 
is called upon, asin some offices, to render extra services 
without a fair compensation for the same by his employer, 
it would be only just to expect a proportionate holiday 
svat |e Fete oe of qnee as of yearly engage- 

1s genera rovided for b ition i 
_ the agreement.—Trr os uae PT RERE RID op 


(1925.] SEWAGE IRRIGATION. —Th i 
7 Uliers 4 4 -—there is at present 
ee ay opinion among those experienced a the 
© pr 
to take for 4 ees woe vee gy number of acres of land 


» One acre to every forty 
proportion represents 
t ot tease. utilise or purify over a 


100 persons may very well bo appli 1 


. > 


Saad AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 
_ WESTWARD Ho! Vinias Company.—Th 1 : 
BS of this company was heldon Wednesday rok at Bide. 
oo ett stated that there was a reserve fund of 
van ye Nera Narre! otled ene of a dividend 
A j ent tha’ i i 
‘ od by adage DAL no dividend be paid 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SAMUEL TRICKETT VY. WEDEKIND.—This was an action 
in the Lord Mayor’s Court for the recovery of the value of 
a quantity of stone supplied to the defendant. The plain- 
tiff is a stone merchant, carrying on business in Gresham- 
buildings, and owning extensive quarries near Leeds, and 
on July 29 last he received an order from the defendant 
for 500ft. of 2-inch paving stone, at price as per original 
agreement, which would be 64d. per foot. The stone was 
intended for shipment to Hamburgh. On August 3 he 
received a note from the defendant cancelling the previous 
order ,in consequence of the price for squaring the stone 
being more than the Hamburgh customer would give. 
Immediately plaintiff wrote off to his brother, who 
managed the business at the Leeds quarries, telling him 
to cancel the order ; but his note did not reach its desti- 
nation until the order had been carried out, and the stone 
had been already sent to Hull for shipment to Hamburgh, 
The stone was never returned to plaintiff, and no claim 
was ever made on him for freight of the goods. A verdict 
nonsuiting the plaintiff was entered, with power to Mr. 
Kemp to move the Exchequer Court for a new trial on 
the ground of misdirection. 


CLaim ror Suprpty or Cement.—James Wright, pro- 
prietor of lime and cement works at Hitchin, Bedford- 
shire, sued Henry Reddy in the Lord Mayor’s Court last 
week to recover £11 18s., the price of eight tens, contain- 
ing 110 bags of cement supplied to him so long agoas 1868. 
The goods were invoiced to Messrs. Chichester Brothers ; 
and the plaintiff, in reply to the Judge, said that a mes- 
senger came to their establishment and gave the order for 
the goods. Defendant did not give the order, and dis- 
puted his indebtedness on the ground that the cement. was 
not good in quality. The defendant had the goods sent to 
his place at Beckenham, in Kent. After an action had 
been taken against Messrs. Chichester ib was discovered 
that they had never ordered the goods, and they found a 
letter from Mr. Reddy which he wrote to Mr. Wright, 
stating that the cement the plaintiff had sent to Becken- 
ham. Messrs. Chichester, of this place, were applied 10 
for payment, and their reply was that Reddy was erect- 
ing some buildings on their property, and that it was he 
who had received the coment. Mr. Reddy, who conducted 
his own case, denied that he ever ordered the cement or 
used it. He knew nothing at all of the transaction. 
Verdict for the plaintiff. 


JOINERS’ Casz.—At the Edinburgh Small Debt Court, 
on Friday last, a case of some interest to joiners was dis- 
posed of by Sheriff Hallard. Robert Watson, joiner, Dalry 
Park-terrace, sued William Brown, house carpenter, Char- 
lotte Square-lane, for 8s. 6d., which he alleged to be due 
to him for work done for the defender on 16th and 17th 
June. The defence was that the pursuer left his employ- 
ment without giving warning; and that this was contrary 
to the practice of the trade. Several witnesses were called, 
who spoke as to the rule of the trade regarding warning. 
Their depositions were to the effect. that, after getting his 
first pay, a workman was entitled to receive from his 
master, and to give to him, a week’s warning, in the event 
of either party being dissatisfied; but that before getting 
his first pay a workman could leave or be dismissed with- 
out that notice, The sheriff held it proved that up to the 
first pay master and servant were upon mutual trial; and 
that if the employer thought the workman incompetent, 
orif the workman considered the employer severe or dis~ 
agreeable, they could part company without warning, He 
found for the pursuer, with expenses, 


——— 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BAnBury.—The Bicester Herald states that on the 
Banbury Board of Health Farm alittle over six acres of 
pia grass, grown under the influence of the refuse of 
the town, sold for £57 10s., or at an average of £9 10s. 6d. 
anacre. This does not seem very much money in ¢om- 
parison with the sums realized off sewage meadows in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, where at the rate of from 
£30 to £40 an acre is often, indeed, it may be said, 
annually, realised. But the amount signifies little com- 
paratively. That which is gratifying in the paragraph 
is the fact that loathsome and poisonous matters have 
been robbed of their noxiougness, and made profitable 
to the community. Besides the rye grass, there were 
raised on the farm sixteen acres of oats, which at a 
public sale were sold at an average of £16 per acre. 


Hornsty.—The Hornsey Local Board of Health has at 
length, and after much negotiation, succeeded in making 
arrangements with the Board of Works for the sewage of 
Hornsey, which now flows into the River Lea, to be car- 
ried into the northern high level sewer. 


MERTHYR:—The Merthyr Local Board of Health 
having obtained their Bill for carrying out their sur- 
veyor’s proposed scheme of irrigation, steps will be 
immediately taken to borrow a sufficient sum for carry- 
ing out the same; something like £80,000 will be re- 
quired. 

NzatH.—The Neath Sewers Committee have accepted 
the tender of Mr. Cribb for the now drainage works 
proposed to be carried out in that town. 


NeweEnt.—The question of dealing with the sewage of 
this town and district is at length virtually settled. <A 
cominittee has been unanimously agreed to by avery large 
meeting, duly convened by legal notice last week. The 
whole parish is to be formed into a drainage district, 

Orrery 8, Mary.—The Ottery §, Mary Local Board 
have determined, on the strong representation of the in- 
habitants, to give a better water supply to the upper part 
of the town, and Mr. Norrington, the surveyor to the 
board, is entrusted with the survey, estimates, &c. 

PURIFICATION OF THE Rivers AIRE AND CALDER.— 
On Tuesday a conference of the representatives of local 
authorities of towns on the rivers Aire and Calder was 
held at Leeds, “for the purpose of considering what 
measures it is most advisable to adopt for the purpose 
of enforcing the purification of the riverg Aire and 
Calder, and the suspension of legal proceedings for a 
sufficient period to effect the necessary measures for 
doing so.” It was resolved “That inasmuch as the Go- 
vernment have not taken any measure for the general 
conservancy of the rivers Aire and Calder, and great 
pressure having been put on the local authorities in the 
watersheds of those rivers by proceedings in Chancery 
and otherwise, thig meeting ig of opinion tuat some 


measure should be introduced into Parliament in the 
ensuing session on behalf of the local authorities of all 
the boroughs and districts within the watersheds of the 
Aire and Calder, to deal with the whole question of de- 
fecating the sewage of such places, and of purifying the 
streams and rivers of those watersheds, duo regard 
being had to the important manufacturing and other in- 


terests thereby affected.” It wags also resolved, “That 
a committee be appointed to consider and report as to 
the best mode of giving effect to the preceding resolu- 
tion, and that this meeting be adjourned to the 8th 
October to receive their report.” 


REIGATE. Considerable progress has been made with 
the irrigation works for the Reigate sewage. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham is the engineer for the works, and in his last re- 
port to the Reigate Town Council says that great progress 
has been made in preparing EHarlswood Common for the 
reception of the sewage of the district, and with the erec- 
tion of buildings and sewage extractors. Work to the 
value of £1,650 has been done, and Mr. Latham has certified 
for £1,310 to be paid to Mr, Hayward, the contractor. The 
sanitary committee have approved the designs of Mr. 
Latham for the outfall sewers, and have directed applica- 
tion to be made to the Secretary of State for his consent 
to borrow £13,000 to carry out the works. 


Taunton.—The Taunton Board of Health is in a ‘ fix.” 
The whole of the sewage discharges into the Tone, and 
for a mile in length the river has the appearance of an 
elongated cesspool. Various plans have been discussed for 
deodorising the sewage to make profitable manure, but 
hitherto nothing has been done. The affair culminated on 
Thursday week, when Captain Beadon (who owns the 
fishery of the river, and has houses on its bounds) gave 
notice that unless the Board remedies the nuisance within 
a fortnight he will apply to the Court of Chancery for an 
injunction to resirain the Board from sgnding any sewage 
into the river. 

Toe Lonpon Water Surpity.—Mr. Ormsby, C.H., has 
written a long letter toa daily contemporary respecting 
the water supply of London. He points out that although 
there is plenty of water for common use in London, the 
source from which that supply is derived is so corrupted 
with unavoidable filth as to make it unfit for human con- 
sumption ; and it is therefore necessary to overcome this 
difficulty by the discovery of an analytically-pure source of 
supply. It appears that 100,000,000 gallons of water 
are consumed daily for all purposes, and, as the utmost 
that is required for drinking and cooking is 6,000,000 
gallons per day, it is evident that if all the water that is 
used in London is to be filtered, it will be necessary to 
filter 94,000,000 gallons per diem more than is required, as 
well as to commit the absurdity of applying this filtered 
water to the purpose of flushing sewers, serving water- 
closets, watering streets, Ge. Mr. Ormsby discusses at 
great length the report of the Royal Commissioners. on 
this subject, and advocates the adoption of the Salisbury 
Plain project, believiug itto be the best that can be 
adopted, 


Lorp Dersy on Sanirary Rerorm.—Loré Derby last 
week laid the foundation stone of a new hospital at the 
rising town of Bootle and in an admirable speech 
dwelt on the, to a great extent, preventible causes 
which necessitated the establishment of such institutions, 
Among such causes he prominently classed our sanitary 
deficiencies. ‘‘In sanitary matters, at least,” said the 
noble lord, ‘‘ the future of the world need nos be like its 
past ; for the worst of the material evils that beset us, the 
cause is not in the arrangements of nature, but in our- 
selves ; andremembering that thisis the age of great'towns, 
and knowing what are, ina sanitary and moral point of 
view, the defects and the difficulties of great towns ; and 
bearing in mind, what I am afraid there is no doubt of, 
that an urban population not recruited from the country 
cannot keep lite permanently in itself, buttends inevitably 
to decay and die out—considering all these things, I 
say, you will be at no loss to see what our business is, and 
to some extent to see howit isto bedone. We want 
here broad streets, good drainage, plenty of light and 
plenty of air. These are the first requirements, and for so 
much I will undertake to answer, so far as my interest}in 
Bootie is concerned. But we want more. We want good 
and cleanly houses for our working men: we want baths 
and washhouses; we want places of healthy exercise for 
those whose labour is sedentary ; we want places of rest 
and harmless amusement for all when their labour is done 
These things must be everybody’s concern; and as 
Bootle is about the youngest borough in England, Thope it 
will do what youth always thinks it can do—show itself 
a great deal wiser and more energeric than its elders. 
One thing we have to remember—in theory we all know it, 
but in practice we are too apt to forget it—that the true 
wealth of a sta'e is not shown in the lists of its exports and 
imports, nor in a vast revenue easily raised, nor in its 
enormous yearly savings, of which our statistical writers 
boast, All these things are excellent in their way; but 
excellent as they are, they are means, not ends; and the 
end of them all is, that we should have living on this 
English soila population not squalid in dirt, not deci- 
mated by disease, but healthy in body and mind, trained 
for all needful purposes, whether of peace or war, living 
in homes which make self-respect possible, and attached 
to a country which has done its duty towards them.’ If 
every wealthy landlord Jaid to heart (as Lord Derby has 
done) the maxim tha: wealth has its duties as well as its 
privileges, what might not be effected in the way of 
social reform? Class feelings would no longer rankle in 
the breasts of working men, nor would the upper classes 
be contemptuously spoken of as “a bloated aris:ocracy.” 


_—— 
STAINED GLASS. 


Barnard Castix.—aA stained glass window has just been 
placed in the south transept of the parish church of Bar- 
nard Castle to the memory of the late Canon Dugard, 
vicar. The subjects of the window are “ Christ giving 
his charge to Peter,” and the ‘Good Samaritan.” The 
work is by Mr, Baguley, of Pilgrim-street, Neweastle-upon. 
Tyne. 

Sreyninc.—The west window of the fine old church at 
Steyning, Sussex, has just been filled with stained glass, 
erected as a memorial to the late Dr. Ingram. The design. 
of the stonework, an Harly English window of two lights 
with quatrefoil head well proportioned to the massive tower 
in which it is placed, is the work of Mr, Gordon Hills, 
Messrs. Hardman being intrusted with the design- in 
stained glass, which consists of tyo large-sized medallions 
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containing subjecis in rich colours set in a ground of gris- 
aille glass with coloured borders. The subjects illustrated 
are ‘‘Christ blessing little Children,’ and ‘“‘The Good 
Samaritan.” 

—~—___—_- 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


EpinpurGu.—The Prince Consort Memorial, Edin- 
burgh, is now, so farat least as the sculptor is concerned, 
approaching completion. The design selected for the 
memorial was one of three submitted in public com- 
petition by Mr. John Steell, R.S.A. It consists of what 
may be generally described asa great pedestal, support- 
ing a colossal equestrian statue of the Prince, and itself 
enriched with bas-reliefs and subsidiary groups of 
statuary. The structure, oblong in ground plan, is 
formed in three stages. The first of these, which pre- 
sents faces of plain masonry about 4ft. in height, has at 
each angle a square projection, designed to support a 
group of figures. Over this rises the second stage, 
which is to have its sides covered with quotations from 
Prince Albert’s published speeches. The third stage, or 
pedestal proper, is richly moulded, and exhibits on 
each side a bas-relief in bronze illustrative of the Prince’s 
tastes, or of leading events in his life. Under the 
centre of each bas-relief a group of emblematic objects, 
Suggestive of the Prince’s honours and pursuits, will 
rest on the ledge formed by. the projection of the se- 
cond stage beyond the base of the third. The groupsof 
statuary for which places are provided on the first stage 
are designed to represent people of all classes in the act 
of approaching the Prince with looks and gestures of 
reverence and affection. In accordance with Mr. 
Steell’s wish, the execution of these subsidiary groups 
was entrusted to other Edinburgh sculptors. ‘That re- 
presenting the Aristocracy was undertaken by Mr. 
Brodie. The figures standing for the Army and Navy 
were assigned to Mr. Clark Stanton. The late Mr. 
M‘Callum took the group representing Labour; but after 
accomplishing the greater part of his task, left it to be 
finished by Mr. Stevenson, who had also allotted to him 
the figures intended to denote Science and Literature. 
Oi the four groups, only the one last mentioned now 
remains to be completed, and that we (Scotsman) believe, 
is nearly ready for casting. Some delay has taken place 
in respect tothe pedestal, in consequence of the resolu- 
ticn adopted about a year ago to substitute Peterhead 
granite for freestone. This granite will be supplied by 
Messrs. McDonald and Leslie, Aberdeen. It will, how- 
ever, require nearly twelve months to execute the com- 
mission for granite work after the order shall have been 
given. 


LovucusBorouen.—A new drinking fountain, the gift 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Fearon, is in course of erection 
in the Market-place, Loughborough, by Mr. Hall. 


Ow Ottee Cable, 


Tur Soutn Lonpon Tramways.—The following 
is the method adopted in the construction of the 
tramways of South London :—A trench is first 
dug in the centre of the public carriage-way, ten 
feet broad and two feet deep. The bed is paved 
with old bricks closely packed together, and 
covered with concrete one foot six inches in thick- 
ness. Upon the solid mass are placed iron shoes 
four feet apart, which receive quarterings of 
yellow deal, six inches deep, four inches broad, 
and twelve feet in length. These are kept five 
feet apart by iron bars, which drop transversely 
into sockets prepared for their reception in the 
shoes. Upon the quarterings are laid the iron 
tramway, four inches in breadth, in which is a 
groove to receive the small wheels, by which the 
carriage wheels are regulated. The inner half of 
these trams is corrugated, and affords a bite for 
therevolving wheels, The interstices are filled in 
by blocks of granite six inches square, set in with 
concrete, and which, when complete, form a level 
and compact road of great durability, 


Scrmnce anD Art Deparrment.—The results of 
the late examinations in drawing held by the 
Science and Art Department are ag follows :—As 
respects schools for the children of the labouring 
poor—In 1,376 schools examined, 98,544 children 
and pupil-teachers worked 114,964 exercises, being 
an increase on the numbers examined in 1869 of 
282 schools, 16,093 children and pupil-teachers 
and 19,750 exercises, As respects schools of art 
and art night classes—In 394 schools examined, 
1 6,361 students worked 24,370 second grade exer- 
clses ; an increase Of 91 schools, 3,587 students, 
and 4,330 papers. From 347 schools of art, night 
classes, and science classes ,13,660 students sub- 
mitted to the Department for examination 90,889 
drawings, executed in the ordinary course of the 
year’s study, being an increase of 126 schools and 
classes, 3,735 students, and 25,440 drawings. In 
1869, 75 candidates were examined for the third 
grade, or art master’s certificate. These worked 
302 exercises, and 25 candidates were successful. 
In February last 78 candidates, who worked 316 
exelcises, Were examined, and 27 succeeded in 
obtaining che certificate, Finally, the total 
number of schools examined in drawing this year 
is 1,842, and of candidates 128,643, by whom 
230,269 works and exercises were executed ; show- 
ing a total increase in twelve months of 404 schools 


examined, 23,418 candidates, and 49,534 works 
and exercises. In the last three years there has 
been a total increase of 1,146 schools, 76,412 
candidates examined, and 160,867 worked exer- 
cises. 

THames EMBANKMENT (NortH) APPROACHES. — 
Useful and necessary as it may be to open com- 
munications between the streets running south 
from the Strand to the Victoria Embankment, 
we (Globe) are unable to join in the opinion that 
this improvement would bring the magnificent 
carriage-way by the Thames into use, and relieve 
the Strand. The necessity is a broad road branch- 
ing obliquely from the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross to the Embankment. Sucha way might be 
opened from the eastern extremity of the Char- 
ing Cross railway station, nearly in the line from 
the upper side of Trafalgar-square (by the side of 
S. Martin’s church) to the Strand. The property 
to be taken on the south of the Strand is not of 
great value, and does not include the destruction 
of any public building of great importance. [Our 
contemporary does not take cognisance of the fact 
that itis at the cast, and not at the west end of 
the Embankment that an approach is wanted to 
render it available for much traffic. That approach 
(viz., the new street fromthe Mansion House) is 
in course of construction, and will be the main 
feeder of traffic to the Embankment. To make 
the approach what it should be at Charing Cross, 
a roadway should be constructed directly opposite 
the Nelson column, but this would necessitate 
the complete or partial demolition of Northumber- 
land House. Asitis, we think that the continu- 
ation of Whitehall-place to the Embankment will 
afford a tolerably direct outlet from the Embank- 
ment to Charing Cross, though not so good a one 
as that suggested by the Globe. But however 
complete the western approaches may be made, 
comparatively little traffic will run along the Em- 
bankment until the City approach is completed. | 

ALLEGED O1L-Sprine In Lonpon.—At the last 
meeting of the Hackney District Board of Works, 
Dr. Tripe, the medical officer of the district, re- 
ported that he had visited a factory belonging to 
a Mr. Barnes, at Hackney-wick, where there was 
a furnace fitted up for burning “ dead oil’’—that 
is to say, an oil which is given off during the 
latter stages of the distillation of gas-tar. The 
The oil, however, burnt at Mr. Barnes’s works he 
discovered was not ‘‘dead oil,” but a similar 
product, which is pumped with water from a 
deep well in the factory, and resembled impure 
rock-oil. He believed it was the only instance 
of a natural oil-spring in England, 


Dover Harsour.—The Dover Harbour Board 
intend to deepen the harbour, and improve the 
vessel accommodation, at a cost of £80,000. 
Messrs. Lee & Sons, the contractors for the Ad- 
miralty Pier, have been making the necessary 
surveys, with the view of obtaining the order for 
executing the work. 

Fatt oF Burpinas aT MancuEsteR AND 
JarRow.—About 9 o’clock on Monday morning, 
the greater portion of two houses and shops in 
Market-street, Manchester, fell. Some time ago the 
premises were condemned by the City Surveyor 
as insecure, in consequence of which the owner 
had commenced making alterations. The front 
wall of the upper stories had been removed, and 
the owner’s intention was to replace the shop 
windows. From some cause the whole of the 
front floors, from roof to basement, gave way on 
Monday. Fortunately no workman were engaged 
about the building at the time of the accident, 
Later in the afternoon another portion of the 
premises fell. On the same day, two large chim- 
neys at the west end of the chemical works lately 
occupied by Mr. T. J. Nixon, of Jarrow, suddenly 
fell down with a loud crash, and carried with 
tbem the entire ends of two large sheds, considerable 
portions of the roofs, and several yards length of 
the boundary wall. Fortunately, there were no 
persons in the vicinity at the time. 


———_»____. 
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The new theatre in the Strand (described in last 
week’s Bumnpina News) is to be named the “ Opera 
Comique.”’ 

_ The church of §. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate-street, 
is closed for further “restoration.” 

The church of §. Michael, Cornhill, will be closed 
for two Sundays, to allow of the construction of 
ventilators and other works, 

The foundation stone of the new music hall at 
Sheflield was laid yesterday (Thursday), 


Mr. Ernest Hart, well known as a sanitary re- 
former, has been appointed editor of the British 
Medical Journat. 

Another race-stand accident took place at Leices- 
ter, on Monday week, and several people were 
severely injured. 

Great alterations and additions are to be made to 
Zion chapel, Boston. Messrs. Broughton and_ 
Sherwin’s contract has been accepted for the pro- 
posed works. 

The Corn Exchange, Lincoln, has recently been 
repainted and decorated by Messrs. Morgan and 
Waller. 

A local journal says that the lowest tender for 
the erection of the new church of 8. Martin, Lincoln, 
is £2,000 above the architect's estimate. The com- 
mittee intend to fall back on the other plans from 
which they originally selected. 

The new Corn Exchange at Chatteris was opened 
on the 19th ult. 

The Rochester and Chatham Gas Company have 
resolved to reduce the price of gas supplied by them 
from 4s. to 3s. 6d. per thousand feet at the end of 
the year. 

A new organ (by Messrs. Walker and Sons, of 
London) has just been placed in Feering parish 
church, Hssex, at a cost of £350. 

The enlargement of 8. Peter’s Church, Folkestone, 
isso far accomplished that the building was re. 
opened yesterday (Thursday). 

On Tuesday last the memorial stones of a new 
Primitive Methodist chapel were laid at Derby The 
total outlay will be £4,000. 

A new Protestant church at Killarney was con- 
secrated last week. 

A street tramway from the Liverpool Exchange 
to Spellow-lane, Walton, was opened yesterday 
(Thursday). 

A great number of buildings are at present in 
course of demolition at Liverpool, to make room 
for the new station for the Manchester aud Shef- 
field, Great Northern, and Midland Railways. . 

The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan chape 
was laid on Tuesday last at Coxhoe. 

Mr. Joseph Dodds, M.P., on Tuesday last laid the 
foundation stone of a Sunday school for the Cleve- 
land Wesleyan chapel, South Stockton. 
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The building of the art schools which are to be 


erected in connection with the London University 

College, in conformity with the provisions of the 

eee bequest, is to be proceeded with without 
elay. 

Ata meeting of the gas consumers of Market 
Drayton, held last week, it was resolved, “‘ That 
the Market Drayton Gas Company be solicited to 
reduce the price of gas to 4s. 6d. per thousand feet, 
and should they refuse, this meeting pledges itself 
to ike the use of their gas at Michaelmas 
next.” 

Mr. Rollaston has been re-elected surveyor to the 
Assessment Committee of the West Bromwich 
Board of Guardians, ata salary of £90 per annum. 

The buildings of the Newcastle[mproved Dwellings 
Company (Limited), near the New-road, are now 
rapidly approaching completion, and it is stated 
that the applications for tenancies from every grade 
of the working classes are already very numerous. 

From Canada we learn that extensive fires have 
been raging in the woods around Ottawa. 

The parishioners of Speen, Berks, are about to 
rebuild the tower of their church, at a cost of 
£1,200. ; 

There is a talk of making Leicester-square a 
flower market. A more desirable change could not 
take place; and Covent-garden, which has long 


suffered from repletion under a badly arranged | 


system, would find no little benefit from such an 
establishment as is now proposed. 

A circular letter has been addressed to the Lords 
Lieutenants of counties, asking them to obtain for 


the International Exhibition of 1871 specimens of © 
any varieties of earthenware that may be produced 
in the Highlands to meet a local demand. Many ~ 


of these, though of the commonest kind, have often 
(says an Inverness paper) a character and interest 
peculiarly original. 

It is probable that the Prince of Wales will lay 
the foundation stone of the new Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, in Octcber. . 

The death is announced of Mr. George Baird, of 
Strichen, at the age of 60 years. Mr. Baird was a 


member of the well-known firm of W. Baird & Co., _ 


ironmasters, reputed to be one of the largest con- 
cerns of the kind in the world, the principal works 
being at Gartsherrie and in Ayrshire. 

A new cottage hospital at Stanley, near Wake- 
field, has been formally opened for the reception of 
patients. 
which was contributed by working people. 


Mr. Peter Thomas, a member of the Sheerness — 
Local Board of Health, has, upon receiving a — 
lawyer’s letter from Mr. J. Lund, the late surveyor — 
to the board, apologised for making use of language — 


detrimental to that gentleman’s character. 2 
The Local Government Act has been adopted for 


the Tunbridge New District, and a local board of — 


eighteen members is to be elected. 


The foundation stone of the new Corn Exchange 


at Doncaster will be laid on the 22nd inst. 


The building cost £550, a great part of — 
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Gimber Grade Aevielw, 


Messrs. Churchill & Sim’s sale on August 31 consisted of 


45,000 Spruce deals, d&c. 

80, 000 Quebec pine deals, &ec. 

29, 000 Petersburg, Archan gel, and 

39, 000 Swedish deals and battens 

25,000 Norway deals and battens 

80,000 Finland deals and battens 
3,500 Pitch pine planks 


Oneza do. 


170, 000 Prepared flooring and match bo ards 


"400 Loads Swedish balks 


{230 ,, Quebec walnut 
54 ,, Quebec birch 
540 ,, Picton birch 
350 ,, Quebec elm 
80 ,, Quebec ash 
270 ,, Quebec yellow and red pine 
1,000 ,, Dantzig fir timber 
500 ,, Swedish fir timber 
600 Memel fir timber, &c., &., 
with hickory, mouldings, palings, laths, whitewood 
timber. Below are given the prices realised at the sale :— 
Per £ 38. Fy A 
Archangel Ist yellow 3 x 9 ,..,...Petg. std. 12 15 
Do. 2nd do. 3 x 9 ..... eddvandessnpetar do. 9 10 
Bjorneborg yellow 24 x 7...... eeGor. 4g. t 
Do, white 24 X 7 .....000 aed: jamtacaos, OF OD 
Calmar lathwood 6ft..,............cub. fthm. 4 5 Bought 
in 
Christinestadt white ..............betg. std. 7 Oto 7 10 
Christiana spars 4 to 6in. ..,........foot run 14d. 
£ 8. Eis: 
Do. 2nd yellow 24 x 6}.........12012ft. 7 0 
POU TSG WLGG GiSCe Di ccvcrescccesessences UO ge Lon Dr oct Laue o 
EVGe ANG ACH AL SO ctescudasaeseeasessyas) do; 12/15 5; 13% 0 
Do. 3rd do. 3 x 9..... eet aoa Lis Torta) 0 
Dram 2nd yellow 24 x 64 .. 6 15 
Do, 3rd do. 24 x 6h vesserce Gs Oo) 610 
Do. 3rd white 24 x 64 .... 5 5 
Gefle mixed yellow 3 x 9& 11 1 Belg, ce DIVLGn abel oe 
MOOG LET Oe asvscacatecaysecacssecss o 10 0 
Do. 3 & 24 x a sdudaccarysdecdeses crasee ts 9 5 
Do. 2in. $107.50 915 
Do. liin. , 7 10 
Do. l1tin.,, fee By yn 20) 10 
Do. lin. AXONS, oe A 
Do. 3rd yellow 3 x11l&9 9) 10. 5,7 10). 6 
Bo; Alike so cacs are Z 10% 55.18). .0 
Do. 1 to 1jin AID. TO 
Georgia pitch pine din. ........ ete: - 12 10 
Do. BORIS Mea NCR eR tir casezsrscksccencceecscs 12 10 ,, 12 15 
Gamla yee mixed yellow 3 x Th Want 9. 0F5 5) 9.10, 
EVO) S) Set Oraveres sa teseneds Baadenaso sats oree0., 9 10 
Do. 24 x "7 SANS =e Srceee Pde S. lp 
1 RS EY ttre cee 00. 8.0 6 
Gothenburg mixed yellow 4x9 do. 9 5 
Do. 3rd yellow 4 x 9 &6..,....... Let Ose 710 sy OF .O 
Do. 3rd white 4 x 9....... pelo 86, 15 
Hirdikswall mixed yellow 4 x 9&11...do. 9 10 
Do, 3rd yellow 3 x 11., fe ree 8) 9 0 
as PUN Die Ns yaaceesesvcuees 8 15 
ERIS Gee Teche eece asscvas oct 8 0 
OSS? 50) Tiacaatxesses ese 7 10 
Do. mixed white VieD~ pa Sie 
Do, 3rd white..... Ca a we a 
Kragero mixed white ., CF 0 OLS 
Do, 3rd white.....,.. BLO, 6b 
Do. mixed YELLOW vavcosvsreceens AAPA? do. 8 0 
DG Brd VOllOW: vccsccvcecaesesorses 6 10755) 6 15 
Ny Carleby mixed yellow ..,.. ae We Oh jee ole 
VOT TNUROM WHICH csr sonvctterssecescesses G16 5 yn 7 1s 
Do. lathwood .. cub, fthm. 8 5 
Onega Ist yellow ., Petg. std. 14 5 ,, 14 15 
Dos Bnd: Oss sever ccecdn« riecteanes Oe © 10°10 
Petersburg Ist yellow $x i abe oes 12 0 
yn OL cesses cua sahessen eee, do. 1 5 
DIGe SEM T. suahenseduenss Mitiedietecave.G0un LL O 
YN Die oe Giccaevensess ecssce secede QO. Lie Ds 
DG Lat wWiite) se Me Ds. eccdtasascsaneree 0.) G 10 ,,. 910 
Do. 8 & 24 X 7 cscoses Macon S. Ol, 8219 
DOR Br BIS sedee aoe 10° 0 
Do, 2nd white 3 x Roudegassesssasiiae dow 8.0 
Do. lathwood 8ft. ...... Pe. cubsjioome 5.105; 6 0 
Pugwash spruce ..... Pepe Loo Legon xo 10/10). ,, 21 15 
Pictou birch 16in & up. aaeeak load £3t0 £3 12s, 6d. 
£ 8. £8; 
Do. Hemlock lathwood. ..,.cub. fthm. 2 15 
Quebec Ist bright pine 12ft. 3 x 11 
Petg. std. 19 10 
Do. Ist floated 12f(3 x 11 ..... et 1G Onto 165.9 
Do. 1st dry floated 12ft. 3 x 11...... dos LF 0 
Do. 2nd bright 12fr. 3 x 11 .,,......do. 13 10 
Do. 2nd floated 12ft. 3 x 11......... do. 12 0 12 10 
Do. 2nd dry floated 12ft. 3 x 1l...do. 12 5 ,, 12 10 
Do. 3rd bright 12ft- 3 x 11........ ...d0. OF Oy 50.9) 5 
Do, 3rd floated 12ft. 3 x 11, 9 0 
Do. 3rd dry floated 12ft.3 x 11. 9 10 
8. d. sh dt 
IGG AITIU fisiedssecenensccavseses 2 Oto 4 0 
By. Oe 
Do. wainscot logs ..........18ft. cube 210 0 
Do. Birch 6in. ane «load 4 2 6 
Do. hickory ...,... i fie We aa) 
Do red pine .., 3.5 O 
Do, yellow pine 317 6to £4 
Do board do. ..,... 312 6 
DO BURL corveriest vesasants Bought in 
NA Ca a ae aa do, 
£ s. £8 
Do, 1st spruce 12 to 14ft, 120 12, 3x 9 17 10 
DO. 2d doy T2ft. Viaistessccssessesees.do, 14 5 to 14 15 
Do. 3rd do. 10ft. wees 12° 5 
Richibucto do. .., Ai THIS) jf 14 0 
Riga lathwood ......ccccccsceccsees 4 5 
St. John’s spruce wi... LH Uo, 18 0 
Swartwick mixed yellow 4x 9, Pete. std Hie anaes 10, 10 
PED GROTON Cate Sa cates Tovecceicanevicedcy «ts 10 15 
DO SPT sects ether: ' 9 0 
WG B58 Gio ccsicasiccteeseatin 8 15 
Do. 3rd yellow4 x 9, 9 10 
Do.8 x 9&3 x ll 210 
Do.3 ote 4, a ? 18 
s ” Sel Wwh Goo. 0% 
Sandowatl mixed yellow 4 x ITIL ity) do, it) 10 


Do. yellow balks ....ceccsceacseseeees load 117 
Soderham mixed yellow 2} x 7,..Petg.std. 8 5 ,, 8 10 
Stockviken mixed yellow .., mdomme Saco) 5, -S.10 

DOysrd: ddan mdse eelor,, & 10 

Do. Athy AON s.c.ctvecechvsosstnesttneretenn domme 7210) ,, 8) 0 

Do, 3rd white......... hecage ste O0me Galo ,, 7 5 

Do. mixed dO0....-ssrcsscsssee Fi ctvehess CGmme Ga) ;,+ S. O 

Do: 4th’ dom. <.tosscssesscsaacteraas OOM ORL 0.0 
Skelleftea mixed yellow .....c.000creeed 715, 8 0 

Das Std dOiac.s co. Revues Sc COME TEDL 559, 5. O 

Do. 4th dof... do. 715 

Dos mixed, white:,...<c cece cdneehtoane dosua. tele 

Do yellow balks, 5 cvccecsesseacseat load 114 ,, 116 
Tonsberg White ......ss0sseeees Petg. std. 515 ,, 6 5 
Trois pistoles 1st bigs ae Sanh s Meath do. 1410 ,,19 5 

Do, 2nd pine.. sbi actwedven ves OOh mee OMe U's oe Ll ab 

DOs 8rd PinGis.s:.:0, ae tsseeanet eed dose 15),; 8:10 

Do, Ist" spruce .cseccecs "120 12} SES DatOR S 16s G 

Do. 2nd spruce’,.,..cscwseeessatessssese GOu) Lisle sy Lay & 

Do. 3rd spruce ,., asbdsrtive shay de OLAS », 12 15 
Uleaborg Ist yellow......se0cessse6 »Petg, std. 8 6 ,, 9 0 
Wyburg Ist yellow 3 X LLiweeeceeseeeres AO re ght in at 
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DO. 3: 9 sssrencexnsneransdtapenrares en QUanen Geass, Aan C 

DOs B54 Fi-ccssseahcanceneacath iter oes 910 ,,10 0 

Don QE x i srcvvenaxascsteuees 10 5 
Wifsta wharf abreates DALES: ccs-acaveodes 2 0 

Hay fn tine eres ates ane sed uegeesmren done 2010, a6 

Prenied Flooring. ] 
fia Ge ae a. 
Fredrickstad 1st yellow flooring ldin. squ. 12 6 to 14 0 

Do, fin. wo... aesaneeenasweaeea Bares anse do. 8 6 

DO S10, cescavearssartarsesacntoatepmares ieee CeO 

Do, 2nd yellow do. Lin.” isdesetenscanncQOn uy Lom O 

Do, lin do. 8 9 

Do. fin. iD 

Do. #in. do. 6 9 

The Dantzig and Memel timber found no purchasers, 


and was bought i in. 

Tue AMERICAN TIMBER TrapE.—The North American 
timber trade has fallen off very considerably this season, 
the majority of the fleet, which have arrived in this 
country on their first voyages, having been unable to 
obtain remunerative freights for the return trips. This is 
owing to the scarcity of timber at Quebec, the rafts from 
the interior not having arrived in consequence of the ice 
being long in breaking up. A fleet of 138 vessels, repre- 
senting almost as many thousand tons, was, a short time 
ago, on turn for loading, which had a tendency to reduce 
the freights. In consequence of this, it was feared a 
number of fine ships would have to be dismantled for the 
season. At this juncture, however, freights to and from 
the Baltic rose considerably, and already large consign- 
ments of coal are being shipped by vessels of all classes 
from 50 to 1,000 tons register, Elsinore and Cronstadt, for 
orders being the general stipulation in their charters. 


es 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
Teak cscosesers load £13 013 lv 0 £8 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 415 0 9 o 
» yellow pine.. 40 415 0 11 o 
St. John N.B. yellow 000 0 ss White ..s.0 8 0 9 0 
Quebec Oak, white.. 6 0 6 10/Gefle, yellow........ 10 5 12 10 
wy DUTOR ce sccce 315 5 O|Soderham ..,...... 81) 12 0 
OlM seccsee . 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per O., 
Dantzic ORK ccvccse « 5 0 610) 12ft. by 3 by 9 in, 
ve _ FIT ceeeeeee oe 3 0 410] yollow w.cccssscecs 10 0 1210 
Memel fir ...++e0- - 3 0 4 O0|Flooring boards, per 
Riga...cccseseseces - 3 0 4 O| sq. of lin., first yel 7 6 10 6 
Swedish maven vistdagls 210 3 O0/First white........ ~, 0 96 
Masts,Quebecredpine 3 15 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 6 7 6 
» yellowpine.. 315 5 5|Pumicke Sroneprton 6 0 38 0 
Eatiewood, Dantzic, fm 315 5 10 Os, &c. 
St. Petersburg 510 6 10\Seal, pale....per tun 37 0 O 0 
Deals, prC., 12 ft. by3 Sperm body aesseses 3 0 84 0 
by 9in., Od) -cefet sie ntteescues'e 40 0 0 0 
Quebec, white spruce 1210 18.0) Whale, Stk, Sea, pale 361) 37 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 10 14 0/|Olive, Gallipoli,..... boa eo 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 0 0 
duced 0, + 8 0 0 
age oe quality. 161018 0 om 6 
d do...... 12 012 10| Rapeseed, Eng.pale.. 44 0 0 0 
eh ce yellow .. 111013 0|Cottonseed.......... 28 0 34 9 
St, Petersburg, yel... 111013 0 
METALS. 
Luap — 
Pig, Foreign ssccoseseeessereess-per ton £1815 0 £190 0 
yy Mis WB. ceccccsesseeee dO 20 5 0 2015 0 
oy Lita COptaeccenanaes do 20 5 0 2015 0 
yy Otber brands sesecess do 1910 0 20 0 vu 
Sheet Milled,.... oe do 2010 0 21 0 0 
Shot, Patent do a 0 0 2 0 0 
Red or Minium ...ccccccscccseses dO 1915 0 2010 0 
Litharge, W.B. .esee vera seen do 0 0 0 (elon G 
White Dry 10 ccreccceveccess ese do 3y 0 0 000 
» ground in “Olle Sa septnerese ies do 0. 0 Oo @ @ 0 
CorrER :— 
British—Cake and Ingot ...,.... perton £70 0 0 71 0 0 
Best Selected ...ssssescscccscces =) do 7270) 0 7260. 0 
Bheet ..cccccccccccccccecces ove . do 7& Ge 76) 6. 0 
Bottoms .cccvcscccsecvccccceses a ab 78 0 0 000 
Australian ..cccccccccsccccsesces do 700 0 72 0 9 
Spanish Cake ..cccscecccerevveses do Oo.) 6 00 6 
Child Bars ..ccceccccccees cash 63 0 0 6410 0 
refined ingot ...... 63 0 0 72 0 0 
Metal Sheathing and Rods ........ per lb, oo 6F 0 0 62 
——__>—__—_- 


Grade Aletus 


——>— 
WAGES MOVEMENT. 


DunDEE,—StrikE OF CARPENTERS.—The carpenters em- 
ployed by Messrs. Alexander Stephen & Sons, shipbuilders, 
Dundee, struck work on Friday last for an advance of 
wages. They have for some time back been paid a, the 
rate of £1 per week. Work, especially in the yard of 
Messrs, Stephen, has been plentiful for some time. The 
carpenters, thinking this a proper time to agitate for an 
increase of wages, held a meeting on Thursday week, at 
which it was rsolved to ask an increase of 3s. per weeks on 

their present wages. A deputation was appointed to wait 
on Messrs, Stephen, and lay before them the claims of 
the men, This was done and the answer returned being 
unfavourable, the men, te the number of 150, immediately 


left work. About a dozen of the apprentices have since 
been arrested ona charge of having intimidated a car- 
penter named Robertson, who had ‘returned to his work 
on the old terms. 


Mancuester.—At a meeting of the Manchester Carpen- 
ters’ and Joiners Arbitration Board on Monday night, the 
following resolution was decided upon :—‘* R:solved—That 
the practice (that has been adopted by some employers) be 
discontiuned in the future, of the foremen stating to work- 
men applying for jobs that they are only paying a certain 
rate of wages, that rate of wages being below the standard 
of the town, and that after October ‘Ist, s!rangers be paid 
at the rate of 7d. per hour the first week, and Td. at the 
end of the second week, if proved to be average skilled 
workmen; with workmen who are not of average skill, the 
wages to be amatter of bargain between the employer and. 
the workman,’’ 


Tae SHort Time Movement IN THE BurLpIna TRADES. 
—On Thursday week a public meeting of carpenters, 
joiners, and others engaged in the building trades was 
held in the Hall of Science, Old-street, St. Luke’s, for the 
purpose Of submiiting a code of working rules, limiting 
the hours of labour in the trade ; Mr. St. Clare occupied 
the chair. The chairman said that during the last eight 
months a number of district meetings had been held in the 
metropolis, and the position of the trade discussed. A com- 
mittee of delegates was appointed, and they came to the 
conclusion that nothing but a limita:ion of the hours of 
labour would benefit the trade. a code of working rules 
was decided upon, which the delegates hoped would be 
mu ually binding on both the employer and the employed. 
He contended that a code of working rules was highly 
necessary to keep the trade alive, and improve the position 
of the members. The code limited the working hours to 
nine per day, at 8d. per hour. It might he said that the 
reduction of the working hours would reduce a man’s 
wages at the endof the week. That might beso, buta 
reduction of the hours to fifty per week would give em- 
ployment to a vast amount of unemployed members of 
the trade. To prevent strikes and lock-outs there was a 
clause in the rules providing for the set:lement of all dis- 
putes between masters and men by arbitraion. Mr. 
Haroy said if they did not get a code of rules of some 
sort the position of the workmen would become worse. 
If the men were united no impediment would stand in the 
way of their improvement. He maintained that if the 
working classes were united, like the middle and upper 
classes, they would not be in their present degraded posi- 
tion. Mr. Crawford then read the proposed rules at 
length. Mr. Davis moved a resolution setting forth that 
the moral and social condition of the workmen would be 
best secured by reducing the hours of labour, and pledging 
the meeting to a code of rules which would give the trade 
83d. per hour, Mr. Cookson, Mr. Shield, Mr. Rombold, 
Mr. Dunn, and others addressed the meeting, aud it was 
decided that the code of rules drawn up by the delegates 
should be adopted, Mr. Davis’s resolution being negatived. 
A vote of thanks tothe chairman closed the meeting. 


te 
TENDERS. 
BAKER-STREET, W.—For alterations and additions at 
No.,18, Baker-street, for Mr. J, Taylor. Mr. W. Seckham 


Witherington, architect, 135, Cheapside, and Worcester: — 


Marks? J. .t50cscvebees £260 0 0O 
Elkington Teel 200 OF 0 
Robertson ..... nventaccentay syectsnnme cools | O 
Bamford (accepted)........csccceneessee 227 10 0 


Barnsiey.—For the completion of the Queen Hotel, in 
Barnsley, for Mr. James Fox. Wade & Turner, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 


Walton & Lawton, masonry and excavating «++ +4050 
Goodyear, carpenters’ and joiners’ work........ 849 
Brown, plumbing and glazing .......... 368 
Browny Savi gy .% ewe ale ssn aleve eeicelelt cialse oaed 13 4 
De & J. Shaw, plastering io. cisemmedoneas 290 
Stephenson & Charlesworth, painting ....... ° 41 
£3671 
Tenders received for the whole. —_—_ 
Nicholson & Son ...,...+00: poner ccoce £4370 
RobInsOn Gi SOD is. canse ada saad esac 4020 
BASINGSTOKE.—For additions and alterations to ‘ Kast- 
lands,” Basingstoke, for Mr. Alderman Wallis. Mr. G. B. 
Mussellwhite, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Budden ..... Cs cnconrennessee Spie Sener tooo, Oo O 
Pelham & Tigwell .....c.cces00e ereceer ar ME 
Mussellwhite & Son........... idesecuvcee (OUPLOE OU 
Pistol a evesuacctvscaskead . 74818 0 
J ennings (accepted)... Rcavahenaecahesarenes 74115 5 
CANNON-STREET.—F or Salters’ Hall Chambers, Cannon. 
street. Mr, Collier, architect :— : 
Brass ....000 Reng edan as seebeatscceveneneces poois 
Greenwood & ‘Sons... Paateacsavuaadacaete 5550 
GMI OD eievsdtal <cdvinsecenesivseos sevuwsccetee tes 5497 
Batrick) cisasosts Tasdettdeidoasoceee vaddad owedeaeaa 5490 
IPOLEy EXLORNGTHNs pccadcascscesciesone dececseuvede « 5447 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ..... eae sbdesed ew S245 
(Browne 6 RODITSON TS, La. cease vovedessnesecs 5180 
WOW | ceases settcaviassevenecoccnssaserveeseseucus « 4897 
MGrrits Gh ASUDVer cosccsccsttpscsasctsienncdive 4817 
Crry:—For warehouse, Swan-lane. Mr. W. W. Gwyther, 
architect :— 
RY GOL, ...cccsccecsesccsvosvcccvecesesecsecesesescaces £5660 
Hull, Keddell, & Waldram | Bcc 5480 
Jackson é& Shaw...... come 5471 
Mansfield & Price ... «« 5263 
TSA TIBOM, ours ocaceapecyenaveeservesccentscwtcs 5247 
Holland & Hanne wissessesseseeeee seesdevece 4993 % 


Epoware-roaD, W.—For alterations and additions at 
No. 72, Edgware- -road, for Mr. F. Bullock. Mr. W. Seck- 
ham Withering rton, architect, 135, Cheapside & Worcester:— 


Melville sepdusaba sicsavertrassencvdewes sdeusieocoom Ore O 
Scott....... ies Nexccssaxs 198 10 0 
Mark ..... ecedeud decctevevevosdevitechnaceca 142 0 0 


FaversaamM.—For "alterations at the Wesleyan cha pel, 
Faversham :— 


Ratoliffe. vice vescclvntaamen “te £595 
Whiting v2 cc cccsecnccenne tera k k 8 eaer 569 
Shrubsole (accepted) .. Page tdetes sk OOS 


Metron Mowpray.—For additi ion to Harborough Hotel, 
Me, KR. W, Johnson, architect;— 
Weaver & re Ee ee AREY a 
661 


BSG vivevbabacdvoctsisetebsetsessbinns 
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Hornsry.—For new Congregational Chapel, Tollington 
Park, Hornsey-road. Charles G. Searle & Son, architects: — 


Greenwood & Sons ..sesseseeeeee eee. £10841 
Jackson & Shaw ......s.ee0+ EN aie ah) 
Stimpson ..... diataielalerOrtetete meistraeetere 9868 
Sewell & Son..... 0.0. 0ce eee moretentte the 9863 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. 2. ...csccceress « 9736 
TAGS vo tine cine crs ewinernine sie ajelataalane 9712 
BESSA sale sororiterertel als jats slefecccotal eral aot states « 9694 
Myon) G5 SOS: os orate: <lcreteslatoistmisiacctatess he 9643 
DERG OV! i sleteteveru eterelalolete) ate Tks ache in Mecist ott 9320 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 9315 


DD) GVOBLO UO: i stele: ble, stctaterdie oldie. vhetotercte 


Hu.u.—For new Wesleyan Chapel, &c., Coltman-street, 
Hull. Mr. W. Botterill, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. G.W. Ranwell, 3, Westminster Chambers, London:— 


hy Pov xe SWEN S HFON Rife a Rete cnr eaotae £7615 9 0 
Marshall, Hull ......... eR oe 7358 0 0 
Tomlinson, Leeds ...........005 7270 0 0 
Hockney & Liggings, Hull ...... ° 7221 12 0 
MACKSONS EUs 7. wittaseihvelereve's «vine 7162 0 0 
Sergeant, Hull ...... Srey ont 4 7080 0 0 
INH BON, AU \Satele costs sie atesatos 7079 0 0 
Waters ® THAT late \eainjeseaie aa 030s {005 0 0 
Usher & Stamp, Barton ........ 6892 10 0 
WMiiserave, FLU ooo) sae oe cece ote 6695 0 0 
Scholefield & Taylor, Hull...... 6693 6 0 
W. & 1. Hall, Hull (accepted) .. 6528 0 0 
KurrERInG:—For additions to residence at Kettering. 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
Wilson & Bellamy ..... b, Chatoiss' shel bate . £556 10 
ESTILO S  eharori Gals te Ay ches ie) 0 a leiacotaletalais claeleta)s 500 0 
Barlow Britten «cies eicieis canine cevcces 498 0 
Henson & Son......... FAR Apes Boaz 475. 0 
Sharman 6. vis sacas Ate etal sia waletatelnts hele) wip 462 0 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—For works at Barkly Hall. My. R. 


W. Johnson, architect ;— 

PLOTDSLE:) csucderssuasavene taanaibverenvaanwaseseo els LO 
2199 O 
2149 0 


UNGale dr SOD, secaes capanis satan suaivesenesoh 


Lonpon.—For pulling down and rebuilding a stable in 
the rear of No. 10, Leighton-road, Kentish-town, for Mr, 
H. O. Nodes. Mr. James Robert Furniss, architect :— 


BO WUOUU Wetec Caine a tuih ts ate Guta a an Taiek tania £355 
PALI cette ceva eee Cateraset erate GrefelSan der eaicate 350 
PR ALLON x Sart eieet ote wis TE Cs FTI Eh RCI SI 834 
TOLGKODS seie-aist ia ste 6, «ic eet ib as aiteass Wee as 262 
Waylor Bros, (Accepled)® nice sire nes ue 248 


LvupGatn Hiri.—For new offices for the National Pro- 
vincial Plate Glass Company. Mr. 1. T. Smith, architect:— 
RAYMENH SON .sercusosisevererretacecacreoase, @ 4070 

Henshaw ......0 ainseaen coments aoube 
To MBMOY Cs icesces ence tei 
Serivener & White.......... 
Will, Keddell & Waldram .... 
HCOULY JS PODMOTE: <5 cauiicsesidcvanes suntnaseslese ats 
Browne & ROVING vseccesscersersereececene 


Matpsronx.—For the new Grammar School, Maidstone. 
Anscomb (accepted). .... us sacs cece es £3,821 


MANCHESTER.—For the erection and comp\etion of a 
nine-roomed villa residence, with bath, W.C., and out- 
buildings, at Heaton Chapel, for Mr. Thomas Leigh. Mr. 
Sherwin, architect, Quantities supplied. 

WAS DSDON rcencsevnscwarsaenewes aieuee 
SWLOS REGS, {hh ashictocctcen tts Usesvan OGG) 0) 
PARI UOT Gina san, waveecesssthoreebvaver armas eos 20 
UIE TT Ta cims sca ceenes oa tacsocsdvacssteerees DOT TO 
Herd & Hadie...ccscccscoeseves 
Davies. (Accepted)! ..c.evssvereenceeedecve'ens 


550 10 


MANCHESTER.—For alterations and additions to pre- 
mises in Deansgate, Manchester, for Mr. E. Holloway. 
Mr, Sherwin, architect. Quantities supplied. 

ROTO ALS HILILO 55 Sis <i: is nists ales a ees we £125 10 
DAVIN i umeas cas Po Gh aan siee se SRR 119.0 

MANcHESTER.—For tie erection and completion of two 
cottages at Cadishead,’ of six rooms each, with cellars, 
and out-buildings, for Mr. Joseph Ashley, Mr, Sherwin, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 
FLOR Ae PadIO sai.teaiev sae de cha P eat e vee: L474 
Waa eye She s'< ook Saltese ees apm Aeaeaeiae 43 
MD AVIGB i tactenlats sicae'e 5 nvemtere ately on eda nis 428 
HHO CHG fVetcsere\otastatat Wie\Gialalita ee" a /Gtaleigie! Saisie dh 405 
Cardwell (accepted)...... Eick ete 395 


Metron Mowrray.—For new Wesleyan Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
ET OTROOUH cuasehtn¥, daabvees -h uevenbaey csboevees cscusmoOLS 


OMMSOM Bhaaess cessesss<xiavsestaeesiseness svavevnseh -2LOTD 
SWUM iesiviraniacancuaenivybateadvatesdsecsacsees  SQUDO 
NBDATROA Vins picaideasouiealcvanacancaba obcgea vevaaenear DODO 
Halliday & Caive....c.sccsseceees tseeeeeesseeceee 2607 
Hast lessee oS EO ee Sashihara AER E 
PerkInscc) ease akae’ 2D56 
Stevensen & Co.,., nae BOLO 
WiGAIVE!. i <pocatesaanissecansaeces rewearsakabwasavs: 72400 
AWATUCION. cn sapeoenedteabeasVenah Crap rinvauvaeuaiieres 2200 


Mzr.ton Mowspray.—For new stables at Craven Lodge. 
Mr, R, W. Johnson, architect :— 


Bromwich....... wasawehanwitaecess Gecahebscorssies  GLOL 

Halliday & Cave 5 see 1047 

Fast euenetaepavinsebasvicsesiaussae basse (uanbmanscee’ 1030 
PLaistow.—For Methodist free church, Mr, FP. Bore- 

ham, architect. 
Spire. Vestry. 

S. 82¢0h Sf O'S 8. 
Death ........4. vlavolic, COD) WissO Neale ade a OlanOna <0 
LSHaYC) EUS eps Oe Roe ence 738. 0) 1680) 16 0) 48. 27-10 
VODDBOD wie ore $ 652° 0:00 eT: FOS hee 0), 
Thompson &S8on....} 636 0 0 | 26 0 0] 65 0 0 
Bartlet ae dsie sass ee 635 10 0 11918 0] 63 5 0 
By crigmee oie Ria aos A ae 626 0 0 | 2917 0)59 10 0 
Keopence .......... 625 0 0 11910 0] 6010 0 
PANIES 6G <cece ad sve) O15" 02-0" 25°30" 201Gb 90 20 
SPOW GL on lessee iatcceie 580 0 0 30 10 0/89 8 0 
Harrop & Goulder. | 554 0 0 | 23 0 0/61 0 0 
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Romrorp.—For cemetery at Romford. 


C.E., architect. Quantities supplied. 
en is PR. 
od . oo) Sed +2 ee 
gig | 8 wi aco | Saf 
acy | eS oo 43, sce 
BSS | Boa) Bee ees 
Spe On SS aes, Be 
& ar 
£ 8) (Os) 8 Cia dai Besa ice eee sd. 
Blease.... 200 0 0 1704 0 0 
Barwell ../555 4 0 183° 0 0 
Chessum |564 0 0/299 0 0/241 0 0 |2100 0 0 
Cole .«..| 617 2 01255 0 0/186 6 6 
Carter....|670 0 0 296 0 0 
Goddard |825 1410|181 0 01/183 0 0 
Hubbard |.561 14 0 |281 °5 11 |243 7 5 
Haynes ..|471 0 0 |231 0 01145 0) 0 /1896 0 0 
Hayward |457 0 6*/180 0 0/137 0 0% 
Jackson ..|630 0 0 220 0 0 
Langton. . 18 0 0 
Meadmore O55 10 =v 
Marshall 17419 6* 
Morris 640 0 0/294 0 0/180 0 0 
Nichols .. 192°9..'9 
Pizzey 620 0 0 199 0 0 
Potter 605 0 0/204 0 01)255°0 oO | 1694 0 0* 
Ridley 531 0 0 
Standon../660 0 0 
Strickson |485 0 0 162 15 6 
Tobot.... 18t 7 0 
Wood ....;/695 0 0/185 0 0 (296 0 0 {2103 0 0} 
Woods 175 0 0 
Williams 260 11 8 
Woodcock |368 0 0/210 0 0 


* Accepted. 
SourHALL.—For boilers, pumping machinery, and_hot 
water supply at the St. Marylebone Schools, Sout hall. §Mr. 
H. Saxon Snell, architect :— 


BURDY Hac ta ales we cain tea aie £780 9 8 
GLETH SONA OO. a's deh seen sa atas "56 0 0 
Mackenzie Bross iis ee vevucessn 704 0 0 
Lambert. & Sonn...) <.'s5.steennis 695’ 0) 10 
EIPSROE c17 wlontine vetoes ae cia ae aie 687 0 0 
EUET GT Gy Osis cee cane CRA Ok 662 0 0 
Benhant d& Sons Levees vicly's cia’ 656 0 0 
SP OVAITITION gfe sc se tere ate inte icles wp lalaieinw 589 0 0 
Potter & Sons (accepted) ........ 679 16 0 


SourTHaLu.—For the erection of boiler house and chim- 
ney shaft at the St. Marylebone Parochial Schools, 


Southall, Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect :— 

Parioar dy GCG “Fade see's lets hee atv als 362 
WTS he nto s oe aite Mak sls deve eee 335 
DU PUTIN AS |, Ces caw siete ele elaiel austere viele pi 302 
Baton & Chapman). A disvae ow ese acne 290 
Freavelll Sic six aera sane w tea ien we siterdces 280 
Howard. ....+. ROCIOUL RIDE O NOT 275 
Gibson Bros, (accepted) ........sssseees 260 
Wo0deocl’ sssicis diseiaree tute b atetdtotah al Rokebs bhp 250 
Parsons dy Dig | aes craute vie hone a ears 237 

es 

CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Sr. Mary Apsort’s, Kuanstnetron, Sept. 7.—For the 
erection of a new infirmary and other buildings adjoin- 
ing their workhouse. Ruben Green, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, No. 1, Devonshire-terrace, Wright’s-lane, Ken- 
sington. 

METROPOLITAN BOARD OF Works, Sept. 22.—For con- 
structing, completing, and maintaining in repair for 
twelve calendar months after completion, a storm outlet 
sewer, penstock chamber, with two penstocks therein, 
flap chamber and tide flaps, and other works in connec- 
tion therewith, on the premises of the Deptford Pumping 
Station. John Pollard, Clerk of the Board, Spring 
Gardens. 

Oswestry, Sept. 24.—For a Congregational church, on 
the site adjoining the old chapel. W. H. Spaull, archi- 
tect, Albion Chambers, Oswestry. 

TADCASTER UNIoN Worxkuouse, Sept. 10.—For the 
erection of this workhouse. J.A. Bromet, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Tadcaster. 

Sr. Panoras, Sept. 5.—For providing and fixing iron 
railings, with iron coping and brickwork, and concrete 
foundation, round an inclosure in course of formation 
at Lismore-circus, Gospel Oak Fields. Chas. Worrell, 
Chief Clerk, St. Pancras Works Office, 10, Edward-street, 
N.W. ; 

KEIGHLEY, Sept. 5.—Contract A.—For the masons’ 
and bricklayers’, carpenters’ and joiners’, painters’, 


'plasterers’, slaters’, and plumbers’ and glaziers’ work 


required in the erection of stable, coach-house, coach- 
man’s cottage, &c., on Skipton-road, for Thos. H, Cock- 
croft, M.D. Thos. Elliott, architect, Devonshire-build- 
ings, Skipton-road, Keighley. : 

Tur Barron, &c., District LocaL BoarD, Sept. 17. 
—Yor levelling, paying, sewering, and channelling 
Clarendon-road, Eccles, being about 820 yards in length ; 


,also for paving and completing King-street, Eccles, 


about 220 yards in length. George Trenbath, Clerk, 


-Board-room, Patricroft. 


Uuster Ratnway Company, Sept. 7.—For the supply 
| and erection of anew wrought-iron superstructnre tor 
the railway bridge over the river Bann at Portadown. 
| Foster Coates, Secretary, Belfast. 

CLEETHORPES SnWER AUTHORITY, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Sept. 6.—For the supplying and laying about five miles 
|of socket pipe sewers, varying from 18in. to Qin. in- 
| diameter; also the necessary junctions, gullies, ventila, 
| tors, tanks, and outfall works, &c. Rey. W. P. Jones 

Secretary, Great Grimsby. 

LAMBETH, Sept. 12.—For the construction of about 
/1,820ft. of brick§sewer, 8ft. 9in. by 2ft. 6in. (one brick), 
and 5,720ft. of brick sewer, 8ft. by 2ft. (half brick), 740ft. 
of 15in. pipe, and 3,600ft. of 12in, pipe; together with all 
iside entrances, ventilating shafts, gullies, bell-mouth 
connections, and other matters, in Princes-road, Broad- 
street, Tyres-street, Vauxhall-walk, Wickham-street, 
‘Vauxhall-street, Jonathan-street, Brook-street, Plea- 
sant-place, Bird-street, and Anderson’s-walk; Lambeth. 
Thomas Roffey, Clerk to the Vestry, Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington-green. 

_ Sr. Jamus’s Cuurcu, ConcumstEr, Sept. 20.—For 
‘repairing and restoring the above church. §. 8. Teulon, 


i 
i 


“ architect, 2, Craig’s-court, Westminster. 


Huddersfield, brickmakers.—Apsley and Whiting, Blacke 


. [Apyv. ] 


| Yor Architects, Engineers, Builders, Contractors, Surveyors, and all 


| M., 12, Alfred-place, Thurloe-equare, South Kensington, London, © 


Lens, Sept. 7.—For the erection of, seven. dwelling 
houses (joiners’ work excepted), neat to ‘Woodhouse 
Moor. Jno. M. Faweett, architect,Leeds. 


sf ——_ : 
BANKRUPTS. 


(10 SURRENDER IN ‘THE COUNTRY), — a 


Ray, George Robert, Dukinfield, engineer, Sept. 28, at 
Ashton-under-Lyne.—Sharp, Joseph, Leeds, builder, Sept. — 
29, at Leeds, ee ; 

PUBLIC EXAMINATION.—ACT, 1869. 

Nov, 12, J. Laws, Woodstock-road, Strand-green-lano, 
builder.—Oct. 8, J. and J. Callie, Liverpool, builder— 
Sept. 27, J, Chambers and G. Sweeting, Heaton, Yorkshire, — 
builders, , . 

DIVIDEND MEETINGS: oh . 

Sept. 13, J. Croft, Wangford, builder.—Sep. 8, F. Sykes 

Burnithorpe, near Doncaster, contractor. 5 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, + ; 

William Wells, Inverness, ironfounder, Sept. 8, at 12.— 

William Cornelius, Edinburgh, painter, August 30, at 12. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Kinder and Kinsey, Cannon-st., City, engineers,—Brick — 
Company, Newport.—R. and R. B. Hvered, Smethwick, 
Bishopsga‘e-st.-without, and elsewhere, brass founders.— 
M’Cann and Everal, Great Malvern, builders.—Chatwood 
and Sturgeon, Bolton, engineers.—Marsden and Dryden, 


heath-park, builders. 
a 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, Limirep. Quarry. 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depots ; also cost for Transitto any part of — 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application, 
BATH STONE OFFICH, _ 

Corsham, Wilts, 


Price4s., Post Free, 4s, 4d. : ; 
Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book, — 


the Building Trades. tae 

For fully fifty years this work has been considered the chief — 

authority on matters connected with the Building Trades. Its use, — 

even on one occasion, will probably repay the cost of the book ten 
times over, and instances will ecntinually occur in which the con- 

sultation of its pages will effect a saving of many pounds. eo 

London: MORGAN and CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. 

And may be ordered of any bookseller in the kingdom, 


ERSPECTIVES, &, in PEN and INK 
or COLOURED.—See photographs from drawings inthe Bump- 
inc News of September 10 to October 15, 1869, and many others,— 


HANDBOOKS FOR TOURISTS, e 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. ByJ.H. Parker, M.A.,F.S.A. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 180 THustrations and a 
Glossarial Index, Feap. 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. { 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS 


used in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC AROHI- ~ 
TECTURE. By J. H. Panxer, M.A,, F.S.A. New Edition, revised, 
Feap. 8vo., with nearly 500 illustrations, ornamental cloth, 7s.6d. 

“ For the knapsack of the traveller, or the table of the amateur, 
not sufficiently iaterested to need the completer work, it isam in- 
valuable little volume,.”—Builder, He 


THE ENGLISH ARCHASOLOGIST’S — 
HANDBOOK, By Henry Gopwry, F.8.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The antiquary will find it inestimable as a book of reference ;_ 
the student will have in it a valuable assistant; and by a judicious 
use of it, the sham antiquary may avoid any great mistakes when 
his cousin the vicar displays to him the wonders of his parish 
chureh. . . . . We imagine that no archeologist will henceforth 
consider his knapsack packed until this little handbook is put in.”— 
Atheneum. ’ 14 geo: 
Oxford, and 877, Strand, London: JAMES PARKER and Co. 


By THOMAS MORRIE, Architect, —_ 


HOUSE FOR THE SOBURBS, 


Socially and Arzhitecturally Sketched, with a Prefatory 
at the Great City. Third Edition, with Designs, 12s. 
How to Value, Claim, Protect, F -@ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Glane 
IRE AND LIFE : 


124 her 
F 4 
LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, she 


and 
NORTH JOHN-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SECURITY TO LIFE ASSURERS. ' 

From a quinquennial valuation of the entire Life liabilities made 

as at 31st December, 1839, by independent Actuaries at 3 per cent 

nett premiums, the Life Assets showed a E ‘ ¥ 
SURPLUS ovER Libris or £249,956, 

enabling the Directors to declare a ; Coa 
REVERSIONARY Bonus AMOUNTING To £7 10s. PER CENTS = r= 

on each sum assured for the five years, and to still hold in reserve 
all profits accrued on Annuities und Endowments. cn ‘ 
EXTRACT FROM LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 
After payment of Dividend and Bonuses, the FUNDS 


stand as follows :— : 
mere re 


Capital paid UP csecocreereress ) 
Reserve Fund, and Profit and Loss Account. _ 286,925 10 


Life Assurance Funds ...sesssecerereerers ve edagastee Ly LVSAGL. 9: 
JOHN H, McLAREN, Manager. _ : 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in Lond 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS ¥OR THE PEOPLE 
HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY — 
(Limited). ‘ 


Capital £250,000. Shares £10. £1 paid per Share. 
Prusipent—The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Loca Councin 

Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 


S 


bury. Jacob Bright, aoe P. 
Right Hon, Farl Lichfield. | John Cheetham, Hsq., M 
Lord Elcho, M.P. W. R. Callender, Jun., 

&e., &e., &e. M.P. 2 


W. Swinpienurst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect imi 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principl 
beershop or tayern to be erected on the Company’ 
perty. Profits realized by workmen employed on 
buildings 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 p y 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage — sta 
Office 1, Great College-street (opposite the House of L 
Westminster, London. 


Sepr. 9, 1870. 
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FIREPROOF STRUCTURES. 


OTWITHSTANDING that we live in a 
complete “age of iron,” but very little 
use, comparatively, is made of that material in 
our buildings towards counteracting the 
effects of fire. It is true that in the majority 
of our new public structures timber in balk 
has been to a great extent replaced by cast 
and wrought iron, and care is generally taken 
that the staircases and floors are constructed 
so as to be fireproof, or nearly so. Regard is 
also had to these details in most of the gigantic 
warehouses and stores that are erected by our 
merchant princes. But including all these 
and many more examples, the total yet falls 
far short of what it should amount to in a 
city in which fires are almost of daily occur- 
rence. It is unquestionably more costly to 
build structures of fireproof materials than of 
others that are not so constituted, and this is 
the reason why the principleis not carried into 
practice in buildings of secondary importance, 
where the first cost is the only feature con- 
sidered worthy of attention. It is impossible 
to expect that private builders will ever intro- 
duce the fireproof system into their trade 
until it be rendered obligatory by legislation. 
This is a step which no one can say would at 
the present be either fair or judicious. It 
must not be forgotten that buildings and 
houses are erected now upon much shorter 
leases than formerly prevailed, and there is 
consequently neither the inducement nor the 
necessity for building them in so durable a 
manner. We have heard it stated on very 
good authority that a nobleman who owns a 
large amount of metropolitan property will 
not grant a building lease on the land for 
more than twenty-five years. No one in his 
senses would build a fireproof structure on a 
property subject to such conditions, nor could 
it ever be attempted by the legislature to 
enforce a measure of that nature, unless at 
the same time some radical change was intro- 
duced in the law of fixtures and dilapidations. 
The reversion of the tenants’ property to the 
lord of the soil becomes too expensive an affair 
when durability and permanency are its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

In all buildings the staircases, floors, and 
roofs are the chief elements of danger and de- 
struction when exposed to fire. All these in 
ordinary dwelling-houses, and even in struc- 
tures of a far more pretentious nature, are 
usually constructed of that inflammable mate- 
rial—wood. It can perhaps scarcely be ad- 
vanced, so far as the safe escape of the occu- 
pants of a house in flames is regarded, that 
there is an absolute necessity for the roof to 
be fireproof, but there is no doubt respecting 
the floors and staircases, or, at the very least, 
of the latter of these. An iron or stone stair- 
case would, in our opinion, prove a far better 
mode of egress from a burning house than that 
which is termed, by mistake, a fire-escape. 
Granting for the moment that this part of the 
question is not yet quite ripe for compulsory 
legislative enactments, there are undoubedly 
numerous instances in which the fireproof 
principle in its full integrity should be rigidly 
enforced. By the above phrase we mean that 
it should not be applied to merely portions of 
a building, but should include the whole 
structure. It is not enough in these cases to 
leave the matter in the hands of owners 
of property or tenants of wharves and ware- 
houses ; for suppose one proprietor to place 
a large store of exceedingly inflammable 
and combustible goods and merchandise under 
a fireproof building, and his next neighbour to 
keep his stock of similar commodities in 
wooden sheds—timber magazines—the former 
is perfectly at the mercy of the latter. Among 


the instances to which we have alluded as 
calling for the interference of the legislature 
for the compulsory adoption of the fireproof 
principle of construction may be mentioned 
that of the gigantic stores, warehouses, and 
other erections lining the shores of our great 
national docks. It was but yesterday that 
property to the value of over £20,000 was 
either consumed or destroyed by a fire that 
broke out in the Victoria Docks. The confla- 
gration took its rise in one of the timber ware- 
houses used for storing bales of jute. The 
warehouse measured 150ft. in length and 
breadth, and contained no less than 3,000 
bales of jute. Fortunately, by dint of great 
exertion, the fire was confined to the single 
building, but had it spread to the contiguous 
ones the loss of property would have been 
enormous. It will possibly be asserted by 
some that although a building may be con- 
structed of fireproof materials that will not 
prevent the contents from catching fire from 
internal causes. This is true to some extent, 
no doubt, for if a light were applied to a 
quantity of jute or other inflammable descrip- 
tion of goods, the nature of the building that 
contained it would not prevent it being set on 
fire, But if the structure were fireproof, it 
should contain in itself no element of destruc- 
tion from fire, and also should prevent the 
possibility of it being communicated to. the 
interior from causes of an external nature. 
As we proceed, it will be seen that so-called 
fireproof structures are sometimes by no means 
faithful specimens of that principle. It may 
with truth be said that excepting the desira- 
bility of saving the lives of inmates by the 
adoption of iron or stone floors and staircases, 
there is not the slightest real utility or immu- 
nity from danger obtained by making part of a 
building proof against fire. It is simply a 
“doing of things by halves,” a course of action 
that never has and never will attain to any 
permanent advantage. 

Speaking from a professional point of view, 
the three principal subdivisions of a fireproof 
structure are the roof, the floor or floors, and 
the side walls, orcarcass. Of these, considered 
separately, the first is the most common. In 
fact, any roof that is constructed of iron truss- 
ing, as a very large number are at present, in 
all cases where the span exceeds very limited 
dimensions, is, per se, almost fireproof, unless 
it be boarded over before the outer covering 
of slates or other material be put on. The 
necessity for using boards, and thus doing away, 
as it were, with the very principle of the roof, 
is, in some exceptional instances, absolutely 
unavoidable, as it becomes imperative to have 
a “cool” covering atall hazards. Even when 
the covering is not supplemented by boarding, 
unless the whole of the building be fireproot 
a conflagration, although it cannot actually 
consume, yet nearly invariably destroys the 
roof. That cast-iron columns, beams, and 
girders, are not fit to be erected again in the 
same position, was amply demonstrated by 
the unfortunate burning of a portion of the 
Crystal Palace. The carcass of this magni- 
ficent edifice is fireproof, so far as that term 
applies to fire originating in any of its actual 
component parts, but that did not prevent the 
floor, which is an immense area of planking, 
from catching the fiery infection from the 
over-heated pipes and flues, A communica- 
tion was rapidly established, through the 
agency of the tall tropical plants and the 
various beautiful courts, to the glass of the 
roof and sides, which could melt if it could 
not inflame ; and but for the fact that the 
wind was favourable to the extinction of the 
conflagration, there would not have been in 
the whole Palace ‘“‘one column left on 
another.” Had the floor of the Palace been of 
concrete itmight not haveabsolutely prevented 
the burning that took place, but it would un- 
doubtedly have both mitigated and retarded 
its course. It is very doubtful whether 
wrought-iron will withstand with impunity 
the extreme opposite effects of fire and water, 
but there is no question that any cast-iron, 
forming portion of a building that has been 


through an ordeal of that description, is 
utterly unsafe to be again employed for any 
purpose of construction. It is only fit for the 
melting pot. At the same time we have very 
strong suspicions that many of the columns 
and joists forming portions of the debris of 
the Crystal Palace fire, which were sold by 
auction or disposed of by private contract, 
have been placed in positions where they are 
still doing duty. To proceed still further, 
there are not wanting instances in which build- 
ings erected in every sense upon a fireproof 
principle have been as totally destroyed as if 
they had been constructed of the most in- 
flammable materials. The latest example is 
one which happened about a week ago. Some 
very extensive flour-mills, scarcely four miles 
from the town of Cork, were entirely demolished 
by this cause for the second time. After the 
first occurrence, it was determined by the com- 
pany to re-construct the mills on the fire- 
proof system, which had not been adopted in 
the first instance, in order to obviate the danger 
of a second conflagration. No pains nor ex- 
pense were spared to ensure this object, but 
all the precautions failed to avert the result, 
which has reduced the whole premises to a 
mass of ruins, including some very powerful 
and valuable machinery. In the face of these 
facts, the construction of areally fireproof build- 
ing appears to Le a question yet to be solved, 
and the prospect does not seem very encou- 
raging. While there are unquestionably some 
fireproof systems of a bona side reliable nature, 
there are a large number so called which are 
worthless, as well by the materials used as the 
manner in which they are disposed and put 
together. There is a great deal yet to bedong 
in this particular branch of constructive art, 
At present we have only made a commence- 
ment, and not a very good one either. There 
is plenty of room for improvement, and we 
do not doubt that it will soon become mani- 
fest, especially if the legislature turns its at- 
tention to so important a subject, which is so 
vitally connected with the safety and wel- 
fare of all great cities. 


——_—_-—_--——-- 


SUNDRY WORKS IN THE ISLE OF 
THANET. 


(Continued from page 165.) 


N the environs of Broadstairs, Stonehouse 
Farm buildings form a picturesque 
group, the house at a distance presenting the 
appearance of one of those interesting gabled 
residences which we have been describing ; 
and its tiled roof, of a rich golden brown hue, 
rises pleasantly above the thatched ones of the 
barns around it, properly marking its promi- 
nence over them. A closer inspection, how- 
ever, is disappointing. On the side next the 
sea there is nothing but the outline of the 
gable, the walling being flat and whitewashed. 
On the opposite side it has not been so spoilt, 
and the scale being larger than ordinary it is 
effective, but, as the date in the panel in the 
gable would lead one to suspect, the execution 
is coarse, and the bricks of the ordinary size. 
It is, in fact, only a later imitation of the older 
specimens of this class, and deficient in all 
their delicacy and quaintness of treatment. 
The inscription in the panel is— 


Martha Huggett 
Mary Brookes 
Ann Peylen 

1710 


Who and what were the three departed Graces 
thus handed down to posterity 1t is amusing 
to speculate about ; the enterprising builder 
we will not malign by supposing to have 
been a bigamist, yet it is strange that they 
should all appear to have been equally 
honoured at the same date; or could the 
house have been tenanted by a partnership of 
spinsters? We have not had time to search 
in local chronicles to elucidate this interesting 
point. 
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Asham gablealongside of this one is a curious 
example, showing how still further degrada- 
tion of detail has followed the lapse of time. 
Its very existence would prove that fast. A 
panel in its gable bears the incription— 


Erected 
1839 
Paull 

Haggett 


A decorative outline executed in the coarsest 
and vulgarest manner is all that it has to 
boast. 

Not far from this farm is another, in the 
village of Smock Street, of far higher, indeed, 
of remarkable interest ; we do not know when 
we have been so pleased by a modest rural 
structure, and yet the means by which the 
effect has been produced have been of the 
humblest and cheapest. It is of far older 
date than any of which we have spoken ; an 
ancient timber-built manor-house, it would 
appear to be dated perhaps as far back as the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Its plan 
that of an J, the centre rising rather higher 
than the wings, the roofs of which are hipped, 
and the whole covered with tiles, and a good 
group of chimneys rises out of them. The 
entrance is under an open arched porch, re- 
cessed in the right-hand wing. The upper 
story of the central portion is decorated with 
two large rosette ornaments, divided by fields 
of diaper work, all of which has been executed 
in the plaster, apparently by a stamp, the or- 
namented part being left white, and the ground 
around covered with grey rough-cast. The 
designs are thoroughly medieval and good, 
and the style one which might be easily imi- 
tated in the present day for the cheapest class 
of constructions. 

A quarter of a mile further on, and near 
the Broadstairs station, is a very small cottage, 
noticeable for the extreme simplicity with 
which the style of work we have described 
can be applied to the cheapest description of 
dwelling. It has only the gable ends out- 
lined with a large ogee moulding, and a flat 
sort of pediment at the apex, but nevertheless 
the proportion and effect are gocd. 

Proceeding onward to the village of 8. 
Peter’s, several other most interesting ex- 
amples will be found; one, diapered richly 
with blue-black bricks on a white ground, is 
effective ; and another has a sort of projecting 
backbone to the chimney stack, formed of 
43 corbelled-out brick pilaster, and this is 
carried down to the springing of the gable, 
and laterally supported or tied in by brick- 
work ornamentally with the flints. A house 
of rather more than usual importance beyond 
the church has a good brick porch of quaint 
outline and detail. 

The church itself deserves more than a 
passing remark. It was originally a chapelry 
to Minster, but became a parish church about 
1200 a.p. It has a long nave and chancel, 
with narrow aisles to the former and a north 
aisle only tothe latter, a fine tower at the north- 
west angle, and a spacious south porch. The 
arcades of six arches on each side between the 
nave and aisles are of very excellent Norman 
work, and that in the chancel Early English, 
with two arched openings that once led to the 
organ loft in one of the spandrels. The church 
has been apparently very judiciously and care- 
fully restored by Mr. Joseph Clarke, the 
architect, but the new details and furniture 
which he has introduced are deficient in tone 
and character of work. The ceilings yet call 
out for improvement, being simply plastered 
over, hiding all the timbers except in the 
chancel, which has a rather good treatment 
of an interesting ribbed ceiling, the por- 
tion over the sacrarium being enriched with 
colour, 

Most of the windows have been filled with 
stained glass, we were informed, by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. Only those in 
the north aisle are to be commended, and those, 
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| possibly the latest executed, are really inte- 

resting, well drawn and richly coloured : we 
take them to be from the designs of Mr, 
Holliday ; a band of figure subjects is carried 
across the centre of the windows, and above 
and below is grissaille work within borders. 
As to the rest, they are rubbish of the ordi- 
nary manufacturers’ quality, with Our Lord 
and His Saints parodied in so grotesquely 
comic ‘a style as to be almost blasphemous. 
The colour and drawing are atrocious; the 
heads look generally as if copied from 
barbers’ blocks or afflicted with water on the 
brain. 

On the road to Ramsgate, in the charming 

village of Dumpton, is a pretty brick cottage, 
the outlines of the gables of which are com- 
posed of a succession of portions of circles. 
The cottager can, if he wishes, repose uncer 
his own fig-tree, but was deaf to the adjura- 
tion on our part of “In the name of the 
prophet—figs!” A new Cemetery is being 
formed upon the heights above Ramsgate, and 
a chapel and lodge are being erected. To 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, jun., the credit of the 
works in progress belong, and they promise 
well, but are hardly sufficiently advanced for 
us to criticise. The lodge, however, is nearly 
finished, and with its archways and timber and 
plaster story over is stately and picturesque. 
Passing a very Victorian and unprepossess- 
ing, though pretentious, pile of buildings for 
the coast-guard, the name of the architect of 
which we did not and cared not to learn, we 
found our way, with some expectation and in 
haste, to Mr. E. W. Pugin’s great Granville 
Hotel, S. Lawrence-on-sea. We were anxious 
to learn what would be the unfettered work 
of so loud a critic of the work of others, It 
is said he has spent £30,000 upon it, and to 
have been his own employer as well as archi- 
tect. We were grievously disappointed. It 
is of the loudest Victorian (so-called) Gothic, 
and a heavy disagreeable mass of building, 
without sky-line or outline of any kind, with 
huge Brobdignagian sash windowsand moulded 
lintels, &c., ten times worse than those of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Club in S. James’s-street. One 
can, however, with justice thank him for the 
planted promenades and other attractive 
surroundings of his work. 
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COSTUME AND ART. 


OSTUME may be usefully divided into 
C three kinds, or modes, of clothing 
the “naked animal man.” The first may be 
typified by the old Greek dress, where the 
evident object was to hide the figure as little 
as possible, z.¢., to so clothe and fit the human 
frame as not to hide or smother, but to show 
the form. The next other mode was the pre- 
cise reverse of this, and was well typified in 
the magnificent costume of the ancient Mede, 
in whom the whole figure was clothed in flow- 
ing drapery, the object being to exhibit the 
splendour of the dress, and to add to the dig- 
nified presence of the wearer by its shape and 
folds. These two modes of dress may be said 
to represent the two opposite ways of clothing 
the human form, both equally good in their 
way, and obviously equally suitable for differ- 
ent people and avocations. It must be ob- 
served in passing that under these two heads 
there are a vast number of costumes and 
modes of dress all the world over, and in all 
ages, which will equally well typify the two 
systems; and a work of no small interest 
might be written on the subject if thus simply 
divided. ‘The third mode we would venture 
to callthe mode of quaint costume—the word 
quaint being used for want of a better. It 
may be represented by the dress of the Japa- 
nese, where the object would seem to be 
neither of the two above mentioned—neither 
to show the form of the wearer nor the grace of 
the dress, nor even folds of drapery, but simply 
to cover the body with some quaint device, 
almost like the strange figures on a common 
playing-card. Itis, perhaps, the very strangest 
costume that was ever invented by man; the 
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patterns, the colours, and the odd cut of the 
several parts making up a gorgeous show, not 
a little strange and quaint, and unlike every- — 
thing else. There are, under this head, too,a — 
number of different costumes from different — 
countries and in different ages; and much of 
the costume of the middle ages is of this type, — 
and has come down to us in the glass 
painting in the windows of cathedrals and on ~ 
the walls of churches. To this class of dress — 
belongs that of the end of the last century — 
and of the days of Hogarth, where a sort of ~ 
odd quaintness redeemed it in a great measure — 
from contempt. Indeed, as we see it inthe 
paintings and prints of Hogarth, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with its oddity ; and the _ 
wig and great horseman’s coat, long waistcoat. — 
short breeches, and heavily buckled shoes, — 
make up together at least a harmonious whole, ~ 
and the word quaint seems to be the only one ~ 
which can well characterise it. 
It is from this strange idea of a human ~ 
dress that our modern costume of to-day — 
comes by regular descent; and it of right must — 
come under the same general heading, for it 
certainly does not belong to the Greek idea of 
dress, nor to the Median robe order of cos- 
tume, nor, indeed, if the truth must be told, — 
to the quaint, but is truly a thing by itself. 
It is simply the very stupidest thing ever yet 
invented by the ingenuity or perverseness of — 
man. It comes under neither of those two 
leading principles which should regulate all 
costume, viz., either to show the form and 
action of the human frame, or to exhibit the 
form and folds of the dress with which it is 
clothed ; or, to go to the third and only other 
way, to show mere “ quaintness,” as we have © 
ventured to call it, where neither of the two — 
first requirements of dress are aimedat. It 
would seem, indeed, absolutely impossible to 
conceive anything more ungainly and incon- 
venient than the present system of modern 
fashionable male attire—the “ sustained splen- 
dour” of Mr. Disraeli—for it does not allow — 
of the form to be seen ; it is nothing in itself, — 
there being no folds or drapery, and there is — 
in it no sort of quaint interest to make up in 
any way for the loss of the two prime ideas in 
all dress. To confine our remarks to the ordi- : 
nary fashionable male costume, we may take it 
for granted that the dress-up of a smart waiter 
at a big hotel or club may be taken as fairly — 
typical of it. The arms and legs of the old — 
Greeks were left bare, for not living under 
Mr. Gladstone’s rule they knew nothing of the _ 
“anthropomorphic element” in fine art; so 
that when they wanted to draw the human ~ 
arm they were content, poor simple, ignorant 
souls, to look at one, and the old Greek dress 
allowed of it. In our improved modern sys- — 
tem of clothing, this it is clear cannot be — 
done, for the climate, it will be urged, com- — 
pels the covering of legs and arms. Beitso. — 
Neither, again, does the form of the dress 4 
allow of the dress to show itself, and to become 
a thing of beauty per se, or even one of conve- 
nience ; for what can possibly be more ugly — 
or awkward than the semi-tight fitting sleeve — 
of a common coat, or the still worse and more — 
fashionable trousers? Quaintness will not — 
surely be charged upon them, so that neither — 
form, nor comeliness, nor oddity belong to it 
or to them, and certainly not mere and simple — 
utility. Fashion does all the work. 
It would be useless to go into the merits of — 
the world-renowned swallow-tailed coat—that — 
pride of the smart waiter, and last hope of — 
those who glory in being dressed. Of its con- — 
venience or beauty, no one perhaps ever yet — 
did boast, any more than they have done or — 
do of the tight-fitting boot or tall chimney- — 
pot and so dearly-fashionable hat. They are 
all things which the tyrant fashion compels — 
everybody to wear and to be perpetually in- — 
convenienced by. It really all seems to be 
typical of the art of the time of this latter — 
part of the nineteenth century, when all real — 
and genuine art has disappeared and given — 
place to machinery and manufacture. It 
would be impossible to sink lower than we — 
now are sunk in this country——at least, in all 
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matters appertaining to art, whether high or 
low; and one means of rescuing things from 
this most deplorable state would be, as we take 
it, some improvement, or say merely change, in 
costume; and it would seem that the only 
channel through which any such change or 
improvement is at all likely or possible is in 
that of our army, and in the dress and ap- 
pointments of soldiers. 

The tremendous and disastrous failure of 
that gallant and so perpetually victorious 
army of France has been so sudden and un- 
expected that no man has had time to think 
anything about it, or how it has ever come to 
pass that so magnificent a body could have 
suffered and lost as they have done. May it 
be allowed us in this place to suggest one 
cause of it—the excessive neatness, primness, 
and fit of the clothes of the men; every- 
thing bran new, and of the brightest and 
gayest colours. The man was lost in his 
smart tailoring. And the course of the war 
has been so rapid that there has been no time 
for any one to grow shabby enough to work, 
or do anything, or to think of his own per- 
sonal and bodily self. In the old Italian wars 
of the first Napoleon, the soldier wore off the 
smartness of his smart attire before he found 
himself on the battle-field, was ready for 
work, and thought of himself and not of his 
dainty clothing—all so tight, and awkward, 
and inconvenient, and unfit for its stern pur- 
pose. What more important subject, then, can 
there be than that of the art combined with 
utility in costume, more especially in the 
dress of the soldier? In it most surely there 
ought to be combined the two prime requi- 
sites—utility and convenience, and ease of 
movement with sightliness and artistic beauty, 
and appropriateness and harmony of colours. 
Cobden used to say that the French were so 
artistic a nation, and so clever in making 
the most of what other people would despise 
and throw away as useless, that they levied 
a sort of tax on the whole world in the matter 
of setting the fashions and showing the rest 
of the world how to make a dress, and then 
how to wear it after it was made; not, by the 
way, so easy a feat as some might be disposed 
to think ; but it is to be feared that they 
have paid a fearful price for their artistic supe- 
riority, for what with this world-taxing smart 
dressing and Hyde-Park generalship the 
nation itself is all but well nigh lost, and 
their Emperor quite. It cannot be amiss, 
therefore, to draw attention to the art of 
costume, and to the best possible way in which 
the human body may be clothed so as not 
to impede its movements, and yet that this 
costume shall be at the same time beautiful 
in form and harmonious in colour. In mili- 
tary dress these two principles are funda- 
mental requisites, as no soldier will be, or 
ought to be, satisfied unless he looks like a 
soldier. The old Greek went out to battle 
with his limbs as free as possible, and with a 
dress allowing of the utmost ease and freedom 
of action and movement; and may it not be 
a good and useful question, in case of any 
radical change of costume, either in the regu- 
lar army or in the volunteer force, or in the 
formation of any new volunteer regiment, to 
depart a little from the conventional and 
fashionable type of clothing, and aim at some- 
thing better and more workable and appro- 

riate? Humanity itself is, as things now are, 
absolutely blotted out by the unsightly cos- 
tume it is compelled to wear; and pictorial 
art is impossible all the time there are no living 
exemplars to keep the artist’s eye and hand to 
the work he has to do. In either of the 
three systems of costume-making we have 
named there is to be found abundance of 
precedent and examples to go by ; and the 
difficulty, if any there-be, will be in the num- 
ber, and not in the paucity of examples. Of 
course it will be understood that all that has 
been said of a required change in military 
costume applies equally—nay more—to civil 
costume ; and it is inthe hope of seeing some 


_ speedy change in the dress of the soldier, now | last object inspected by the 
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hints on the subject of costume, 

of beauty and harmony in it, have been 

written. C. B. A. 
—_——_>__— 


YORKSHIRE ARCHASOLOGICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Huddersfield Archzological and Topo- 
T graphical Association held their fourth 
annual excursion on Wednesday week, the desti 
nation on this occasion being the ancient borough 
of Pontefract. Arrived in Pontefract the ex- 
cursionists proceeded at once to examine the ob- 
jects of interest in the neighbourhood, under the 
guidance of Mr. T. W. Tew and the secretary, 
Mr. Fairless Barber. Having inspected Swillington 
Tower and the Upper Guard House, where the 
courts of the Duchy of Lancaster were formerly 
held, the party proceeded to the remains of the 
famous old castle of Pontefract, making a halt at 
an elevated spot near the porter’s lodge. Here a 
special general meeting was held. The president 
of the Association (who occupied the chair) sug- 
gested several alterations in the rules of the body, 
with the view of extending its operations and 
usefulness, and concluded by moving that “ The 
society should henceforth de called the ‘ Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Association,’ and 
that the object should be ‘to examine, preserve, 
and illustrate the history, architecture, manners, 
customs, arts, and traditions of our ancestors, and 
especially to further the collection and preserva- 
tion of materials for the history and topography 
of the county of York.’” This was agreed to 
unanimously, and some formal resolutions follow- 
ing upon it were passed. The compimy then 
listened attentively to an elaborate and interesting 
paper by Mr. Tew on the history of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood, with especial reference to the 
castle. After the reading of Mr. Tew’s paper, the 
party proceeded to make a minute inspection of 
the remains of the ancient castle, and on leaving 
the castle the party wended its way to the rock- 
cut hermitage, which is one of the most interest- 
ing sights of antiquity to be witnessed in York- 
shire. The inspection of the visitors was much 
facilitated by Mr. James Fowler, F.S.A., who read 
a paper on the history and character of the scene. 
He traced the history from the first mention of 
the hermitage by Thoresby, in 1703, It seems it 
was founded in the year 1386, by Adam de 
Laythorpe and his son Robert, and in 1433 
became attached to Nostell Priory. There was a 
garden surrounding the dwelling of the hermit, 
which he might cultivate at his leisure, and from 
this runs a narrow descending passage, leading to 
what was the dwelling. An irregularly quadri- 
lateral chamber cut in the rock is reached, and by 
descending another flight of steps, access to a 
spring of water of crystal purity is obtained. On 
the west side of this secluded dwelling is the 
cavity in the rock which served the hermit for a 
chapel. The altar and the reading desk, also of 
rock, still remain intact, and on the opposite side 
to the altar is a settle, which must have been 
used by the hermit to repose or to meditate on. 
From the hermitage the company went to the 
Town-hall, where a museum, containing some 
most remarkable archeological curiosities, had 
been made up of loans from Lord Houghton and 
others of the leading gentry of the district. The 
church of 8. Giles ; an old house in which King 
James II. is said to have held his court, and which 
contains a fine old specimen of wood carving ; and 
a strange vault below the Malt Shovel public- 
house, were next visited. The company then pro- 
ceeded to the Red Lion Hotel for luncheon. After 
luncheon, carriages were taken to All Saints 
Church, mostly inruins. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., read a paper descriptive of this interesting 
place, which used to be called the Minster of the 
Moors. During thereading of the paper the company 
assembled in the transepts of the old building, 
which have recently been renovated, and are now 
used for service. ‘The greater part of the re- 
mains of the edifice, Mr. Micklethwaite said, corre- 
sponded in date with an ordination in the year 
1361, by the Archbishop of York, of thirty marks 
from the priory and convent of Pontefract to the 
then vicar. The architecture mostly belonged to 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. During 
the sieges of the seventeenth century the church 
was reduced to a state of ruin. Special notice 
was directed to a remarkable double-stair in the 
tower, which is almost the only specimen of the 
kind in England. A model of the staircase was 
exhibited in the church. The New Hall was the 
party. This is a 


generally admitted as desirable, that these few * grand old ruined mansion of the latter part of the 


and the need | sixteenth century. 


Carriages were taken from 
the New Hall to the railway station, where a large 
part of the company prepared for departure to 
their respective destinations. 


_——_>__——_ 


THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF 
DERBYSHIRE.* 


FEW particulars from this manual (intended 
asa text-book for visitors to the recent 
Fine Arts Exhibition held at Derby), regarding 
the history of fictile art in Derbyshire, may not be 
uninteresting. The manufacture of pottery in 
various forms has long been one of the chief trade 
resources of the county. Kilns were probably 
erected soon after if not before the Conquest, and 
as early as the fourteenth century they appear to 
have furnished tiles for the pavement of many 
ecclesiastical buildings. The manual before us 
does not, however, pretend to trace the history of 
these earlier efforts, but hastening down to the 
eighteenth century, refers more particularly to the 
principal modern factories. Foremost among 
these is the establishment described in the Derby 
Mercury of 1785 “as that great and extensive 
factory commonly known by the name of ‘ the 
Derby Pot Works.’” Its founder and date of 
establishment are alike unknown, and the earliest 
mention of the place isin connection with William 
Duesbury, about 1750, who carried on the works 
“greatly assisted” by Mr. Heath, the banker, 
‘and proprietor of the Pot Works on Cockpit 
Hill.” Whatever the quality of the work turned 
out of this establishment may have been, the 
quantity was at any rate large, for a notice of 
sale, dated March 17, 1780, to wholesale mex ~ 
chants in earthenware, finishes with a special 
announcement that ‘‘ no less a quantity than two 
horse loads will be sold to any one person.” The 
ware sold appears principally to have consisted of 
enamelled and blue and white useful china, cream 
ware plain and enamelled, and white, stone, and 
brown ware. Duesbury appears before this time 
to have quitted the concern, and to have esta- 
blished a china factory, where a new and im- 
proved class of goods was turned out under his 
direction, In the face of this competition, and 
perhaps more immediately from the bankruptcy 
of John and Christopher Heath, the old concern 
rapidly declined, and in 1785 the factory and all 
its belongings were disposed of by auction. Spe- 
cimens of the work produced by Duesbury and 
the Heaths at the Pot Works exist, but are 
rare. 

The china works appear to have been carried on 
by Duesbury (who died in 1786), and his son, who 
afterwards entered into partnership with one 
Michael Kean, until the year 1809, when the busi- 
ness passed under the management of Mr. Robert 
Bloor, who had been previously for several years 
clerk and salesman to the firm of Duesbury and 
Kean. He appears somewhat to have sacrificed 
the artistic quality of his wares to commercial 
considerations, and the periodical auction sales in- 
troduced by him are said to have been productive 
of much discredit to the works. At his death in 
1846, after a long mental illness, the factory, after 
abortive attempts at resuscitation by others, was 
finally broken up. 

The figure department of the Derby China 
Works is said to have been the largest in the king- 
dom. The celebrated ‘‘ biscuit’? body was then 
in its best state, and in Duesbury and Kean’s 
time great care appears to have been taken with 
its manufactore. China factories and potteries of 
less repute appear to have existed in Pinxton, 
Wirksworth, Alfreton, Belper, Brampton, Ches- 
terfield, Church Gresley, Harlshorn, Denby, 
Ilkeston, Newbold, Smalley, Swadlincote, Ticken- 
hall, and Whittington. 

Illustrations of some of the marks used by the 
manufacturers are given in Messrs. Wallis and 
Bemrose’s book, together with some particulars re- 
specting the artists engaged in painting the porce- 
lain. -For these our readers will do well to con- 
sult the book itself. 


—_»—__——_— 


At the recommendation of Professor Abel, Che. 
mist to the War Department, the process invented 
by Messrs. R. Gay and Co., of Alton, Hants, for 
waterproofing and preserving stone and other build- 
ings, is, by order of the Office of Works, to be ap- 
plied to a portion of the decayed stonework at the 
Houses of Parliament. 
ns 

* “The Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire.” By A. 
Waris & W, BemROSE, jun. London & Derby: Bem- 
rose & Co, 
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GLASS. 
IT\HE glass used for building purposes is of 
T' three kinds, viz., crown glass, sheet glass, 
plate glass. Crown glass is manufactured in 
circular flat tables, each having a knot or knob 
in the centre to which in the course of manu- 
facture the flashing rod was aflixed. As this 
knob would, however, render the table both 
inconvenient and unsafe to handle, it is usual 
before selling it to cut off a segment at about 
Ain. from the knob, and the smaller piece thus 
cut off is technically termed a slab, while the 
larger piece with the knob retains the name of 
atable, Crown glass is superior in lustre to 
sheet glass, and presents a less undulating sur- 
face. 

The different qualities of both crown and 
sheet glass are distinguished in the trade as 
best, seconds, thirds, and fourths, The ‘‘ best” 
is that which is of the purest metal, and free 
from blemishes, specks, streaks, &c. ‘‘Seconds” 
is inferior to best, in not being quite so free 
from these blemishes. “Thirds” is still in- 
ferior, both inregard to quality and colour, 
being of agreener hue; itis, however, the kind 
most commonly used for glazing in ordinary 
windows. “ Fourths” is the most inferior kind 
of glass manufactured, only fit for out-houses 
and the most inferior purposes, where quality 
is not a consideration. In addition to these 
kinds the manufacturers supply a superior 
class, consisting of slabs selected for extra 
purity and lustre, which commands a higher 
price, 

Crown glass is supplied to the trade in crates 
ata uniform price per crate, the difference in 
value being arranged for by including a 
greater or less quantity in the crate. Thus a 
erate ot ‘ best” crown glass contains 12 tables ; 
acrate of “seconds,” 15; and of “ thirds” or 
fourths,” 18 tables. The number of square 
feet which may be cut out of an average crate 
may be estimated as follows :—Each table is 
from 4ft. to 4ft. 6in. in diameter, but owing to 
the knob in the centre and the circular shape 
of the slabs, there is always some waste in 
cutting tke glass into squares. Some tables 
may be cut to within two inches of the knob, 
but others not nearer than four inches. 

Ft. In. 
Supposing a table to be 4ft. Gin. 
diameter, and that it may be cut to 

within 2in. of the centre, then the 

quantity of glass that may be cut 

from it, including the triangular 
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if the diameter be only 4ft. and the 

table cannot be cut nearer to the 

centre than 4in., the quantity will 


The triangular pieces, however, are 
of very little value, and must be 
deducted, abouti.. 05 fo es 2 206 


Net available contents of the two 


tables 2227 6 
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In this calculation we have taken the sizes 
of squares that will cut to the most advantage, 
but as it will be necessary to cut squares of 
ali sizes from the tables as they are wanted, the 
average yroduce per table is not more than 
10ft. superficial. The following are about the 
average prices of crown glass per crate. 


Selected glazing) 4 x ( a 

and : 
Picture qualities =e Aietts 
‘ Best 415 0 
Ordinary eAet Seconds 3 8 0 
Qualities Thirds 212 0 
Fourths 2.2 0 


Tables are, however, now made of such a 
size that squares may be procured of from 
24}in. to 30in. across, and these will allow of 
squares from 34in. by 18in., 38in. by 24in., and 
intermediate sizes. The extra-sized slabs are 
supplied at prices per slab, measured exact ; 
the price varying from 5s. 6d to 19s., according 
to size, for the best selected quality, while 
‘‘ thirds” range from 2s. 6d. to 9s., and 
“ fourths ” from 1s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. 

Sheet glass differs from crown glass in the 
absence of the central knob and in being manu- 
factured in squares, not in circular slabs, by 
which the great waste in cutting is obviated, 
and the purchaser can more certainly estimate 
the contents of his crate. It has been known 
in the trade, at various times, as German 
plate glass, British sheet glass, broad window 
glass, spread window glass, and once it was 
called inferior window glass. This last term 
it deserved originally from the coarseness of 
the materials employed in its manufacture, 
the alkali being soap-boilers’ waste and kelp ; 
but the term is no longer applicable, the 
manufacture having been considerably im- 
proved of late years, more particularly by 
Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, and Hartley, 
of Sunderland, and good sheet glass is now 
inferior to crown glass in lustre only. The 
crates in which it is sold are made up of 
sheets of various sizes as manufactured, the 
price per foot superficial being regulated 
by the maximum size of the sheets contained 
in the crate. Thus, in 2loz. sheet glass of 
thirds quality, if the maximum size of the 
sheets be 44in. by 34in., the average price 
per foot is 5d., butif the sheets be of the 
maximum size of 75in. by 45in., the price 
per foot is ls. This great difference 
in price is attributable to the difficulty of 
manufacturing the largest sizes. The largest 
British sheet glass is of 75in. by 45in., but 
Messrs. Mason Brothers, of Glasgow, Belgian 
sheet glass merchants, inform us that they 
can supply Belgian 21oz. sheet glass of thirds 
quality of the extraordinary size of 80in. by 
72in. ‘The custom of the English trade in 
supplying the glass in crates, with squares of 
various sizes, is not adopted by the Belgian 
manufacturers. Their crates contain squares 
all cut to a uniform size, varying from the 
smallest required to the largest manufactured. 
This difference, no doubt, gives a great ad- 
vantage to the purchaser of Belgian glass, 
who saves all the waste which necessarily 
takes place in cutting up squares of the vari- 
able dimensions found in an English crate. 
Table I. shows the ordinary prices of British 
sheet glass per superficial foot. 

If the customer, however, wishes for squares 
cut to a particular size, the English manu- 
facturers supply them according to special 
order. The prices, however, are very con- 
siderably increased, [as will be seen by 
Table II. 

The following are about the prices of 
Belgian sheet glass, which, however, being 
supplied in crates of a defined quantity and in 
sheets of uniform size, are really rather below 
these quotations, because the customer, as 
before remarked, may cut up the squares 
without waste :-— 


Glass-works of Andris-Lambert & Co., Marchienne-au- 
pont, Belgium. 


Window glass, in crates 
per 100ft. square, 
French measure. 


Best 2nds 4ths 


B/G. 8.2 ad. ol Saved a d. 
15 0 


Sizesunder 26 unitedin.| 18 5 ei bk 7} 
From 26 to 40in.... .../ 20 10 16 10 14 5 12 0 
From 44 to 50in..., ...| 25 20 5 |16 0 | 12 10 
From 51 to 60in. .., \o2> 7 26 5 LZ ae 13008 
From 75 to 79in.... 40 0 32 10 20 0 i Ue enPf 
From 80 to 85in. ... 44 0 36 0 22 5 20 0 


The above are, of course, the average prices, 
and must not be understood as present actual 
quotations, which of course vary with the 
fluctuations of the market. 

British fluted sheet glass of 150z. and 2loz. 
is usually supplied in crates not above 43in. 


long, but it is made up to 50in. in length. 
The price is from 2d. to 43d. per foot more 
than the prices of fourths sheet. 260z. and 30oz. 
fluted in crates and squares are double the 
prices of fluted 150z. and 2loz. respectively. 
Belgian fluted of 150z. issupplied at 41s, the 
crate of 200ft. Obscured sheet glass (Hinglish), 
is supplied in all substances at from 1d. to 
13d. per foot more than the prices of fourths 
sheet. Belgian obscured of 150z. is 37s. the 
crate of 200 feet, and of 2loz. 47s. the crate 
of 200 feet. ; 

Plate glass is superiorin quality and colour 
to both crown and sheet glass. The best kind 
may be tested by its perfect freedom from 
colour, blemishes, specks and striz of every 
kind, and is not subject to dampness or 
“sweating ;” that sort which is tinged is of in- 
ferior quality. It receives its name from its 
being cast in large sheets or plates. 

Patent plate glass is somewhat improperly 
so called, it being really a variety of sheet glass. 
Itwasfirstintroduced by Messrs. Chance, of Bir- 
mingham, in 1840. It is obtained from thick 
sheet glass by a peculiar process of grinding 
and polishing. ‘lhe surface obtained by this 
process, though not perfectly true, is very nearly 
so, and in brilliancy it is unsurpassed even by 
cast plate. For glazing sashes of ordinary size 
it has nearly superseded crownand sheet glass. 
But for squares of somewhat larger dimensions 
it is questionable whether the cast plate is 
not cheaper. It is made in three qualities :— 
B, or best ; C, or second ; and CC, or third 
quality. Each of these is of four kinds, known 
as, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. No. 1 is of an average 
thickness of 1-16in., and is of an average 
weight of 130z. to the foot ; No. 2 is 1-12in. 
thick and 17o0z. to the foot; No. 3 is 1-10in. 
thick, and 21oz. to the foot, and No. 4 is 1-9in. 
thick, or 240z. to the foot. No. 4B is thus 
the very best quality made, It ismanufactured 
in sizes from 4ft. to 13ft. in area, not above 
50in. long, or 36in. wide. This glass is sup- 
plied of three colours, viz., the “usual” and 
“ light ”—these are more or less tinged with 
green ;—and the “extra white,” which is 
almost colourless. The “usual” and “ light ” 
colours are most preferred for glazing pur- 
poses, being harder, more lustrous, and less 
liable to be scratched in cleaning ; the ‘‘ extra 
white ” is, however, best for engravings, water- 
colour drawings, &c. Tables III. and IV. 
show some of the prices. 

Polished plate glass can be obtained for 
general glazing purposes up to about 80ft. 
superficial of two qualities, ‘‘ usual” and 
“)est.” The usual thickness is lin.; higher 
prices are charged for glass selected to be cut 
above 3-16in., 5-16in., and gin. thick, while for 
above #in. thick special prices are charged. 
It issold at per foot super., and the prices per 
foot rise considerably with the size of the 
plate. Thus for the best glazing quality of 
plate glass, plates between 2ft. and 3ft, can be 
had for 2s. 4d., between 6ft. and 7ft..2s. 11d., 
between 12ft. and 16ft. 3s. 5d., between 4Oft. 
and 45ft. 4s. 1d., and between 55ft. and 60ft. 
4s, 4d. per foot. Above 69ft. spce al prices 
are charged. 

-Rough plate glass, cast, is used for roofing 
in skylights, windows. &c., in plates from not 
above 20in. long to above 120in. long, in 
thicknesses of itin., gin., $in., fin., l}in. and 
ltin., but these thicknesses have certain limited 
lengths. The widths are the same as for 
plate glass. This glass is not ground or 
polished, but rough from the table on which 
it is cast, and showing the marks of the table 
on its under side. It may be had ground 
upon one or both sides, in which case it is 
charged the same as its thickness before 
grinding; thus tin. thick when ground is 
charged as gin. rough, and an additional 
charge is made for grinding. 

The patent rolled rough plate is a different 
kind of glass to the foregoing, and is exten- 
sively used for ridge and furrow roofs, con- 
servatories, manufactories, skylights, and 
places where obscured glass is required to in- 
tercept the vision without diminishing the 
light. It is made of two kinds, plain and 
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Tasix I. 


In crates; ldoz. 21oz. 2602. 4202, 
squares not 
exceeding 
Best | 2nds | Srds | 4ths | Best | 2nds | 3rds | 4ths | Best | 2nds | 3rds | 4ths | Best | 2nds | 3rds 
d, d. d. a is.a}/sda{/sd|/ do Js.dJsa]/sd}s.d.Js. d.| sd] sd. 
44in. x 13in.] 8 6 4 3 9 63 5 40 ll 8 6} S212 ort Ee Gee a 
50in. x 86in.} 8} 64 At 84 10 7 54 44,1 1 9 7 Go ESie Se On ls G 
55in. x 88in.J 9} 7 4 84 il 8 54 4¢q1 4 10 8 6442 9|2 4;110 
60in, x 40in Leg 93 65 5 [1 6 ll 9 74 
65in. x 42in Tre) LO 8 Geel 99}. 1 2 | TE 8} 
70in. x 44in 20/14 10 272 3/1 8)/11 10 
75in. x 45in. 2 Onl Se) 1 oO OS 92 Belt 4 eo 


Tasie- IT, 
160: 21loz. 260z. 420z. 
Squares cut 
to order. : 
Best | 2nds| 3rds | 4ths | Best | 2nds | 3rds | 4ths } Best | 2nds | 3rds| 4ths { Best | 2nds | 3rds 
Manan dn hs Oo. | 8: Gas. d. is d. | & a.) a dfs d.| sd. a. d.j a. dij d.| a dv} s. d. 
Under 
gin. x Tin] 4 Bey Sti 1g 4k] 68h) 623] ott Gk| 6k) 48) S841 8/1 1) 11 
12in. x Qin} 54) 5t] 38 at] 5t| 42) 32] 8 7 6 Bieler 4d [oleh Wee sui 2 
50in. x 36in.J 1 0 9 6 5 pip 10 t 6 14 10 9} 8 2 Sy 2 Be 10 
5din. x 88in.} 1 1 10 q be} 12 11 8 64416 pen! 10 8st 13 3) 2 9)2 2 
65in. x 42in. pT | a ae ahh! 134206 16 12 11 
75in. x 45in. 29/290 14 10 30 26 19 L3 
Tasie ITI, 
UsuaL CoLour. 
Best Quality. Second Quality. 
(B) (C) 
Sizes, 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
in. in. A in. in, fie Os 8. d, 8. d. s. d. 8. d. d. 8. d. 5. Gl. 
and not exceed: 
About7 x 5 { Ree ote } st x 6h} 516) {6 110) 11> he | iy 8 9 | 110 | 110 
710, 26 ¥ 12 x9 lime bes @-) 8.5 Eb leg. bare vie tim .| Wit 
» 12x 9 3 1 foot ae Se a ae) a Poe [oro Mair fa reg 2 
» 4 feet rs 5 feet 2 8 pray} 210 8 0 2 5 2 5 2 6 2 8 
wae 13. a 15s Seseieee el 8 B |) 3, OPES li Se Oreste is 92 
Light colour 6 per cent. additional to the above prices, 
Tapie IY. 
Extra WHITE, 
Best. Seconds, 
(B) (C) 
2 a host Skene elie ae. abso ti NM le. | Sy sl 
' Sizes, 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
ap, in: Pace ins Lh, s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. SH, Gs a. d. s. d, s. d. 
and not exceed- 
BhouT 5 een aren }8t x Ot] 12) 2d] 24) 274) 110 | 1m | 23] 26 
3, 10x 8 5 12 x 9 a Be Oo Shi 8 Oe he eee aed 2) 6% 1.2 10 
+ 1x9 ii 1 foot 2: 183 Co) 210) b Be ae hie BH Peeish aan hk gop 
* 4 feet : 5 feet Fig MS Ob & BL OE aoe Pa rae Pony 


fluted. The “plain” is merely marked by the 
fine grain of the table upon which it is cast. 
The “fluted ” isof two sorts—No. 1, large 
pattern, having 3} flutes to the inch, and 
No. 2, small pattern, having 12 flutes to the 
inch, The large pattern has a bright and 


glistening appearance, and is adapted for 
situations at a great distance from the eye; 
the small pattern is best for situations where 
a clear glass and much non-transparency are 
required. It is sold in stock sizes, as manu- 
factured, in crates for cutting up, in plates of 


30in. wide and from 40in. to 50in. long, or of 
20in. wide and from 50in. to 7Oin. long.. it 
may also he had above 70in. in length. 

There are many other varieties of glass 
known in the trade, but they will each come 
under one or other of the heads above enume- 
rated, and the foregoing remarks will be quite 
sufficient to enable the reader to judge of the 
general commercial value of the different 
kinds used in building. To estimate its in- 
trinsic usefulness for the different purposes to 
which it is applied, it is necessary to have 
some knowledge of the ingredients used in its 
composition, and of the chemical effect of 
each upon the mass, together with the peculiar 
properties of each kind, and this we propose 
to give in succeeding articles. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING. 


R. ROBERT RIDDELL, of Philadelphia, 
has just published, through Claxton, Rem- 
sen, and Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, and Triibner 
& Co., London, a very useful book on hand-rail- 
ing. In his introduction Mr. Riddell says :— 
‘¢ There is no part of the joiner’s art which de- 
mands more nicety of attention, and carefulness 
in practice, than this of stair-building and hand- 
railing ; for nothing will so clearly prove the 
merits or demerits of the workman. ‘The stairs 
is the great feature of a building. In the grand- 
est houses it is the first object which meets the 
eye and claims the attention. Its lines are so 
open to criticism that there is no avoiding the 
consequence of their failure—the adverse verdict 
falls, deservedly or undeservedly, on the whole 
house. The impression produced, being the first 
on entering the hall, is not to be wholly eradi- 
cated afterward by any commendable features 
elsewhere. Therefore the stair-builder has much 
to answer for, and a character to establish or sus- 
tain by his work, which should call for the fullest 
effort of lis capacity, and the most workmanlike 
ability he can bring to bear upon his task. It is 
not a matter of surprise, then, that this subject 
should have drawn out the best efforts of expe- 
rienced and practical authors, who have given it 
their closest attention, with a view to rendering 
its mysteries easy of comprehension, and pleasing 
as a study.” 
The author concludes his introduction with the 
following practical suggestions :— 


‘The principal lines in the following system of 
hand-railing, being right angles and parallels, the 
readiest way to draw them is, with the use of a 
straight edge, a square, and a bradawl. Lay on 
the straight edge, and fasten its end with the 
bradawl, placing the square against the straight- 
edge. Next move both together until the blade of 
square and ordinate agree. You are now ready to 
draw parallels. 

‘* The next line is the seat, whichin all cases is 
square with ordinate. 

‘* Be exact in drawing every line, and especially 
those for bevels. 

‘The moulds are struck with a string, or a 
fine twine made of such material as will be least 
liable to stretch. 

‘** Have the elliptic curves on mould correct, 
so that the cylinder part of wreath piece may be 
true, showing that when the slabs are cut off the 
upper and lower sides, that the wreath is a 
parallel width. Let order, neatness, and accu- 
racy appear in all your operations. 

** Avoid the ugly habit of cutting and slashing, 
then ogling your work on the skew with one eye, 
and the other shut. 

‘* When there is a mark or line, intended for a 
purpose, work to it. Have no fitting, guessing, 
or tinkering. 

** Never make two cuts where one will answer. 

‘Be sure that your drawings are correct in 
every particular; and when fully satisfied on 
this point, commence the job without doubt or 
fear as to the result. 

‘Mark and cut the plank square through, ac- 
cording to mould. This is much better than cut- 
ting the wreath in parallel width ; as the material 
saved is not equivalent to time lost in squaring 
the piece. 

‘*Have all the joints correctly made; also 
bevels properly applied. An error in either 
renders both work and material a loss. 

‘‘ Mark the tangents on both sides of mou!d.} 

“Let bevel lines that pass through half the 
width and half thickness of rail (shown on joints) 
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ho continued on surface of stuff, and square with 
joint. 

0 The application of mould is to make its tan- 
gents stand over those on stuff. This simple 
method gives the wreath its cylinder form, and 
directs the working of it. 

“In taking lengths of straight rails which con- 
nect with wreaths—measure from spring to spring, 
or plumb lines. These are marked or shown on 
shanks of platform stairs.” 

It is our intention to reproduce in the Burnp1ne 
News some of the most suggestive portions of 
Mr. Riddell’s very useful work. This week we give 
what he says ‘‘On the Cirele and its Tangents ;” 
next week will appear ‘‘ Sections of Cylinders ; 
the Ordinate—its use and value.’ Those who 
wish to know all thatis said by this practical 
author are referred to the book itself. 


Puate 1.—THE CIRCLE AND ITS TANGENTS. 


Ficurr 1. Describe a circle, and enclose it by 
tangents, forming a square at A; the acute angle 
at B; and obtuse angle at D. 

On this simple diagram rests the whole prin- 
ciple of hand-rail construction, And as no 
wreath can be formed witbout a mould, and no 
mould be produced correctly without tangents, it 
is desirable that this should be distinctly under- 
stood. The tangents marked on the surface of a 
mould, when in position, stand exactly over those 
on the ground plan. Thus all wreaths that stand 
ona pitch must form elliptic, not circular curves, 
The succeeding problems will fully explain this 
principle. 

Fig. 2 is a form that approximatesto the elliptic 
curve. It is struck from centres L, H, T. 

Let A C be the long diameter, BD the short. 
Jon CD. Let DE equalBD. Drop the per- 
pendicular cutting F. Let D Nand C H equal 
FE Join HN. Bisect it, and draw the line cut- 
ting L. Thus giving L, H, T as centres, from 
which the curyes are struck. 

By using more centres a truer ellipse may be 
found ; but the objeet is to make the problem 
plain, so that it may be practically applied to the 
construction of strings for stairs, and other work 
requiring to be bent by kerfing. 

Vig. 8. Here is shown the trammel, and its 
application to the elliptic curve. 

The long diameter 2, 3 is called the major awvis ; 
and the line O D the minor avis. 

The curve is struck by adjusting the heads on 
the rods. For example: Let A C equal O 8. 
Have B C equal O D. Now move the head C, 
where a pencil or point is fixed, and the curve is 
traced in the most perfect manner. 

Hig. 4. This problem shows the ellipsis struck 
equally true by means of a string; the operation 
being much quicker and more offhand. Two 
yins and a string are the only requisites; and 
almost any one can comprehend and j ractiseit. 

To strike the curve: Let AC be the long 
diameter; and BD the short. Set the compasses 
to A B ; and, with that distance, take D for centre. 
Then intersect at Hand L. Stick apin in each. 
Tie a string to that in L. Bring it around pin in 
H,as shown. Next, stretch the string with a 
pencil, until its point touches D. Now sweep 
the curve toward A. Return to D, and complete 
the curve to C. 

The pencilshould have a notch near its point, 
in order to keep the string from slipping. The 
string should be of a material that would stretch 
the least. 

Should there be any one who is not acquainted 
with this very simple mode of drawing the ellipse, 
let it be learned at once ; it takes buta few minutes, 
acd the materials are always at hand. 

Two pins anda linen thread struck every mould 
laid down in Mr. Riddell’s book. 

Try it ona piece of board, or anything most 
convenient. Ifthe first attempt should fail, try 

-again and again until perfect ; remembering to 
keep the hand and pencil steady, and the string 
gently stretched, so that the curve may be pro- 
duced with neatness and accuracy. 

In order to prevent repetition, it is necessary to 
state here that as the method just given has been 
adhered to in all the drawing of moulds presented 
in Mr. Riddell’s book, it will be understood that 
the points for the pins are indicated by * *. 

fig. 5. This diagram shows the tangents and 
the elliptic curve drawn on a flat surface. These, 
when in position, stand over two sides of the 
square A, the inclination or pitch being T E. 
The tangents A B and BC form the right angle. 
Those which are to stand over them form the 
obtuse angle This, howev:r, must be determined 
by constiuction, For example: Take the line 
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HAND-RAILING.—PLATE IL—THE CIRCLE AND ITS TANGENTS. 


B D extended as the ordinate; draw from A and 
C lines parallel with it cutting the line of inclina- 
tion or pitch at T and E. Next, square over from 
T, L, E. Make T F equalS A, and L N equal 
DB. Also, E Hequal EC. Then join HN F, 
and we have the required angle, as well as the 
lengths and tangents to stand over those on the 
square A. 

The line cutting the corner of the square D is 
called the base or seat ; and always makes a right 
angle with the ordinate. 

To find half the length of the elliptic curve on 
its long diameter. Let D R equal D A, then draw 
RP, which gives P L, the required length. The 
minor axis L K always equals half the diameter of 
the given circle on the ground plan. Or, in other 
words, let L K equal D A. Now find points to 
insert pins, and sweep the curve by the method 
already given. 

It will be seen that the curve touches H and F 


in the same manner as the tangents or sides of the |. 


square touch the curve AC. Such will be the 
case in the practical construction of every wreath 
in hand-railing. Therefore the tangents which 
stand ona pitch or inclination have to be obtained 
first, before the elliptic curve can be drawn, 

Fig. 6. This further illustrates the value and 
importance of the ordinates and tangents. 

Let the segment D be the ground plan. En- 
close it by the tangents AB andBC. It is now 
required to project these to any given pitch, and 
show the angle they make ona flat surface. As- 
sume BC as the ordinate: extend this, say to H. 
Let HO be the given pitch. Then the line H N 
being square with it, and the same length as the 
ordinate B C, shows that H N must fall level and 
rest on B C, while N F stands over B A, andon 
the given pitch H O. Then the tangents I’, N, 
H, on the elliptic curve, give the exact angle as it 
stands in position over A BC, the plan. The 
minor axis of the elliptic curve being O V, which 
isequaltoO A. ‘These lines, when in position, 
range with each other, and O V falls level, 
the same as N, H. 


This will be the case with the minor axis of the — 
elliptic curve in every position: no matter what 
pitch or inclination a wreath may have, its minor — 
axis, wherever situated, remains level. And this — 
goes to show that there is no such thing in hand- — 
railing as springing the plank, or throwing it up — 
or down. It is simply the ordinate that changes — 
the position of the major and minor axis on the © 
surface of the plank. ; 

Again, tangents which form either acute or ob- — 
tuse angles on the mould can never be marked 
on the plank so as to run parallel with its edge on 
the major axis. a 

It follows, therefore, that the tangents on the ~ 
surface of the plank must stand on these given — 
pitches, andthe minor axis fall exactly level; so — 
that the edge of the plank in all positions makes 
a true and pefectly plumb line. 4 

This is a fixed and unalterable law in hand. 
railing. a 

Vig. 7. Here we have B as the given plan ; its — 
circle enclosed by the tangents A Band BC, 
forming the acute angle; the construction being — 
prccisely the same as that of D, Fig.6. Hither — 
of the tangents may be the ordinate; say BC; 
and the height C D the given pitch, as shown. 
Then D HE, being the same length as the ordinate — 
BC, shows that D E falls level; consequently — 
LE must stand over B A, and the angle of projec- ~ 
tion is LE D. ‘ 

These problems are not difficult to understand, 
there being nothing in them intricate or compli- 
cated ; yet they are the very groundwork of con-— 
structive hand-railing. oa 

Once more the learner is urged not to pass this 
plate without fully comprehending its intention — 
and meaning. 

(To be continued.) 
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The engineers for the new foot-bridge at Barnard — 
Castle are Messrs. Robinson and |’Anson, of Dar-— 
lington, and the contractors are Messrs. Pease, 
Hatchinson, and Co., of the same town, ‘a 
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| Furniture & Decoration. 
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TILE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN HOUSE 
PAINTING AND DECORATION. 


By AN ExpertenceD WoRKMAN, 
PREPARATORY PROCESSES. 
(Continued from page 173.) 


VERY important branch of our subject 
is distemper painting—a kind of paint- 
ing in which the colours are mixed with water 
and size. Various kinds of vehicles may be 
and have been used for this purpose, such as 
milk, white of egg, vegetable gums, flour, 
starch ; in fact, almost any and everything 
containing gluten has been pressed into the 
service. Many kinds of animal size, as glue, 
are used; size made from parchment clip- 
pings ; ordinary glue size, made from the 
hoofs of various animals, bits of skin, and all 
the refuse of the tanners’ and knackers’ 
yards ; or glue made from fish bones, which 
is a fine clear glue, and is called Russian glue 
(it being principally imported from Russia). 
In the North of England a size is made by the 
tripe-dressers from sheep’s trotters, and is 
called trotter size ; this, when used fresh, and 
in good condition, is very clear, and equal to 
any size for mixing with distemper colour. 
In years gone by the decorator had to prepare 
his own size, principally from parchment clip- 
pings ; and we are not sure but that this is 
the best plan yet, especially for special work, 
as we can then make sure of having it pure; 
for it often happens that distemper work will 
turn out bad, although the greatest care has 
been taken in mixing the colour and preparing 
the work, and we are quite sure that this 
often arises from some defect in the size used. 
Size is now made for sale in the state of a 
stiff and strong jelly, and sold by the hundred- 
weight ; consequently, something has to be 
added to it to prevent it putrifying or going 
bad, and we are not quite clear as to whether 
this preventive has not, in many cases, and 
in some peculiar states of the atmosphere, an 
injurious effect upon certain colours and mix- 
tures. All decorators have had experiences 
of this sort, and we cannot account for them 
in any other way. 

Distemper work, when well executed, is 
very much superior to oil colour in the pure- 
ness of its tone. Distemper is decidedly 
whiter than white lead in oil and will retain 
its whiteness much longer, and of course any 
tints of colour in distemper have a pureness 
of tone not possible of attainment by using 
oil colour, and therefore it is preferable to 
use distemper for many purposes on those 
parts of public buildings and dwelling-houses 
not liable to suffer from contact or wear and 
tear. The preparation of ceilings and walls 
for finishing in distemper is of vital import- 
ance to the ultimate result, inasmuch as if 
they are improperly prepared they will 
rarely turn out well at the finish. A great 
point to attain is to stop the suction, for except 
the finishing colour lays on cool and without 
any or with very little suction, the work is 
apt to be more or less rough, and will gather 
or accumulate more colour in one part than 
in another, and consequently will look shady. 
And here we may note a fact which shows 
the necessity for the use of a preparation. 
It will almost invariably be found that one 
part of a wall or ceiling will have a greater 
power of absorbing either water or oil paint® 
than another part, which fact is most plainly 
seen in painting them with oil paint; in 
every case it will be found, even with the 
first coat of paint, that some parts will be 
glossy while other parts are dead—that is, the 
paint has sunk into or been absorbed on the 
dead parts, while on the glossy parts it 
remains on the surface (of course, in oil paint- 
ing this is remedied by successive coats of 
paint). This arises from the unequal finish of 
the plaster work. Some parts are trowelled 
and pressed together more than others, and an 


unequal surface results. 


Now, in using dis- 
temper upon such plaster work it will be more 
quickly absorbed upon those parts which have 
not been sufficiently worked with the trowel, 
and the colour will, as a natural consequence, 
gather and accumulate on those parts, while 
it passes over those other portions which have 
been well trowelled, and thus we get a bad 
ceiling or wall ; therefore it is necessary that 
we should cover the wall or ceiling with some 
preparation which shall stop and equalise this 
power of absorption, and without which no 
good work will result. As a consequence of 
these difficulties there are conflicting opinions 
as to the best methods of preparing both new 
and old ceilings and walls. Various mixtures 
are used with varying success; but we prefer 
to use the following mixture as a preparatory 
coat, viz. :—Mix about a dozen pounds of the 
best washed whiting with water to the con- 
sistency of a soft paste; add sufficient parch- 
ment or other size to bind the colour fast ; 
add about 20z. of alum and the same weight 
of soft-soap dissolved in water ; mix well to- 
gether in a pail (of course somewhat similar 
proportions will answer for any quantity), and 
strain through a coarse cloth or a metal 
strainer. The colour should now be tried on 
paper and dried before a fire, or otherwise, in 
order to test the strength of the size and see 
whether it is fast-bound, so that we can lay 
on the finishing coat without disturbing the 
first one. The alum and soft-soap assists us 
to gain this effect in a great degree, and helps 
to form a semi-impervious coating upon which 
the finishing coat will work cool and without 
suction. Caution must be observed not to 
have the size too strong, else it is very lable 
to chip, especially in rooms where much gas 
is burnt or heat evolved. A little suction is 
sometimes an advantage, but when the suction 
is great it isalmost impossible to make a good 
ceiling. We often find it necessary to give 
both new and old ceilings one or two coats of 
oil paint before putting on the preparation, 
but on walls we have found that it isa bad 
practice, simply because distemper colour on 
walls, if prepared with distemper preparation, 
will give and take without injury, according 
to the state of the atmosphere. But if the 
distemper is put upon painted walls the ab- 
sorbent power of the distemper is stopped ; 
consequently, when a room is crowded with 
company, and much gas is used, the air is 
charged with moisture, which condenses on 
the walls and runs down the surface and dis- 
colours and stains the walls. 

Old ceilings and walls require to have every 
particle of the old colour washed clean off, 
and all cracks or holes stopped up. Here we 
may note that whenever there is a bad crack 
in a ceiling, it is always best to cut theplaster 
away for about an inch on each side of the 
crack, and then plaster up the cavity with 
plaster of Paris and putty; we are thus 
enabled to make it level with the ceiling on 
each side, and the defect will not be perceived 
when theceiling is finished. On the other hand, 
if we merely stop the crack without cutting it 
away, we leave a projection, because it will 
almost invariably be found that one side of the 
crack is lower than the other, and therefore, 
if only stopped, must form a ridge, except cut 
out as described above. Great care and pains 
should be taken to clear out all the whiting 
or colour from any ornamental plaster work, 
as distemper colour is apt to fill up the inter- 
stices and fine parts of all enrichments. In 
cleaning and washing them out, small brushes 
and pieces of soft wood of various shapes will 
be found useful ; for exceptcare be taken much 
of the ornament may be spoiled. When well 
soaked with water and carefully cleaned, this 
work may be got as sharp and clear as when 
new. We prefer in all cases to paint the 
enriched cornices and centres to a room, and 
finish them in flatting, for however careful 
we may bein using distemper upon such work, 
it is almost an impossibility to finish it with- 
out filling up the finer parts to some extent, 
and nothing looks so bad as ornament so filled 
up. We frequently see this done—one coat 


of distemper upon another, untilthe detail of 


the ornament is obliterated and spoiled—a 
species of barbarism which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The same process of 
preparation will answer for old ceilings as well * 
as new, with this difference, however, hat old 
ceilings may and often do require two 
coats of the preparation colour. Old 
ceilings are sometimes badly stained and dis- 
coloured, from the accidental overflow of 
cisterns, water-closets, &¢. Many mixtures 
are used to kill or obliterate these stains. Cow- 
dung, lime and soap, and a host of other 
things are used, and much time and labour is 
lost, but the simplest, most economical, and 
most effectual cure is to give them one or 
two coats of oil paint ; in fact, whenever a 
ceiling is badly stained or discoloured, wash it 
offand give it one ortwo coats of paint ; it will 
save time and make the best job. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CHURCHES OF S. CHAD, HAGGER- 
STON, AND 8S. ANDREW, PLAISTOW. 


HE churches dedicated to S. Chad, Haggerston, 
and §. Andrew, Plaistow, which form the 
subjects of our illustration, have been recently 
erected from the designs of Mr. James Brooks, of 
11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Both churches have been built for neighbour- 
hoods essentially poor, and though differing in 
character have been made to display one or two 
similar and particularly prominent features ; 
first of all, the church being the really principal 
edifice of the parish in which it is situated, every 
effort is used to make this felt in its construct- 
tion, and simplicity of material and detail are 
combined with breadth of design to give to it the 
imposing and massive appearance which its pur- 
pose and position demand. The princi; a' element 
in the fulfilment of this intention is height, the 
ridge of the roof of each church being about 7O0ft. 
from the floor. In another similarity of design 
they also partake—that is to say, in their ability 
to accommodate large congregations on the 
eround-floor without the aid of galleries; by the 
employment of shallow aisles, the architect has 
also contrived to obtain for the congregation 
ereater facilities than ordinary both for seeing 
and hearing. 

In giving a more particular account of each 
church, we will, on account of priority of conse- 
cration, commence our remarks with a descrip- 
tion of that of S. Chad, Haggerston. ‘This 
churchis situate in Nichol’s-square, a short distance 
from the Hackney-road, and is built of brick, 
the facing of the exterior and interior being both 
of red brick with stone very sparingly intro- 
duced. All the string-courses are executed 
in moulded brick, as also the mouldings at edges 
of jambs and arches. The church consists of 
nave and aisles, north and south transepts pro- 
jecting very slightly from the face of the main 
walls, chancel, north chancel aisle (used as an 
organ chapel),and south chancel aisle (used as a 
morning chapel), also two vestries for clergy and 
choir respectively. The entrance to the church 
is at the west end, by two doors communicating 
with anarthex. The nave is separated from the 
aisles by an arcade of four arches with 
boldly proportioned piers, and the whole 
of the light is derived from windows in the 
clerestory or at the clerestory level, there being 
nonein the aisle walls. The nave and transept roofs 
are boarded on the nnder side of the braces and 
collars, so as to facilitate the transmission of sound. 
The chancel and south chapel have apsidal termi- 
nations, and both are covered with red brick 
groined vaulting, having stone ribs and carved 
bosses. Panels have been left beneath the win- 
dows of chancel for the insertion of subjects taken 
from incidents of the birth, life, and death of Our 
Lord. The altar, with a carved stone reredos, is 
placed at considerable elevation above the nave 
floor, and a dwarf stone screen-wall, having tiles 
introduced in various patterns on the surface, 
divides the nave from the chancel. The choir 
stalls are of oak, and the remainder of the seats 
are of pine. The whole of the floor area is laid 
with Staffordshire tiles. The accommodation is 
for 700 persons. Mr. W. Henshaw was the con- 
tractor for the erection of the church; the 
gas fittings were executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co.; and the choir stalls by Mr. A. 
Robinson, of Holborn. 
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The church of 8. Andrew, Plaistow, is situate 
in the Barking-road, close to the part where it is 
intersected by the northern outfall of the Metro- 
politan Main-Drainage system. This church is 
constructed of Kentishrag, and is faced internally 
with the same material. It consists of nave and 
aisles, with chancel, north chancel aisle, transept 
on southside of church, alarge and imposing tower, 
31ft. square externally, and vestry in the south-east 
corner of the church, communicating with the south 
transept. The entrances are by a south porch 
and a deeply recessed and moulded western door- 
way, divided in the centre with a stone pier, hay- 
ing a canopy figure and pedestal on the exterior. 
The tympanum of the doorway is of stone, pierced 
with a quatrefoil light containing painted glass, 
of which the patron saint is the subject. The 
termination of the chancel is apsidal, and that 
portion of it whichis beneath the tower is covered 
with groined vaulting in Kentish rag, and Bath 
stone ribs. An arcade is formed in the inside 
face of the clerestory walls behind the windows, 
and is continued at the same level on the west 
wall, as well also as behind the chancel windows. 
The tower remains at present at the level of 
ridge of nave roof, but the intention is to com- 
plete it as soon as the funds will permit. The 
altar and reredos are in this church also 
placed at great elevation above the nave floor. 
The reredos is especially rich in effect, and was a 
special gift to the church. It is of stone, enriched 
with carving and inlays of tiles, but is most 
noticeable for the fine figure-subjects, executed 
by Mr. Nichol, of Lambeth. The font at the 
west end of the church was also a special gift, 
and is of bold and massive design in various 
rich marbles, executed by Messrs. Burke and Co., 
of Regent-street. The floor of the choir and 

sanctuary is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles, 
and the whole of the remainder of the church 
with Staffordshire tiles. It is calculated that the 
church will accommodate 1,200 persons. The 
general contractors for the works were Messrs. 
Perry and Co.,of Stratford; the gas fittings were 
executed by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co., 
of Wych-street. 

—————E 


PRACTICE RATHER THAN THEORY. 


HE question that has been raised in the last 
few numbers of our journal—that of the 
success or non-success of the competitive system 
for selecting candidates for Government appoint- 
ments—is one of great importance and well de- 
serving discussion. An incident which has 
recently come under our notice would lead to the 
thought that not only in the branches of the 
service we have alluded to, but in others, affect- 
ing greatly the political welfare of our nation, it is 
desirable that its working should be viewed with 
caution and criticised with discretion. A retired 
Indian officer informed us the other day that the 
mixture in the class of men now sent out to that 
our dependent province had been exceedingly 
prejudicial not only to the social status of the 
English there, which had, of course, a very great 
influence on the comfort and the character of 
those countrymen of ours who are necessarily 
thrown much together in a strange land, but also 
upon the ideas of the highly-observant natures 
among whom they are placed. To elucidate this, 
he informed us that a civilian of high standing, 
being recently about to leave the principality, was 
accosted by a native merchant, desirous of know- 
ing who would be likely to supersede him, with 
the remark, ‘‘ All that I hope is that it will not 
be one of those competition wallahs.” Such a 
remark is pregnant with warning; the more so 
as the report has just arrived that insubordination 
has broken out in the native troops. We take 
no alarmist view, however, nor would predict 
any extensive outbreak from the circumstance 
that has occurred. We do not doubt that diffi- 
culties—if difficulties are to arise—will be met 
with courage and with zeal by the less refined, 
as well as the polished gentlemen, of our service 
in India ; but we do think that if the prejudices 
of the nation are to be smoothed, and their esteem 
to be preserved, it can only be by sending among 
them such men as can command reverence by 
their pre-eminence in ability and love by the 
graciousness of their manner. 

We had written Practice versus Theory as the 
text for our remarks, but upon second thoughts 
would not put theminto opposition, but rather, as 
S. Paul contrasted faith with works, would point 
out that theory, without practice, is little worth, 
and practice, founded upon experience, is a guide 


generally to be safely recommended. Thus it is we 
felt that the failure which has attended the endea- 
your to find surveyors for government offices by com- 
petition needed to be noted for future profit. The 
calamity of appointing a man who has practically 
proved himself to be most untrustworthy for 
such a post, simply because he surpassed his 
competitors in theoretic knowledge of its require- 
ments, has been escaped, as we happen to know, 
by a mere fluke. When, however, the present 
insane crusade against architects is over, we have 
little fear of the ultimate result tothem. A body 
of men who have chosen their profession, and 
carry it on, for the most part, in a spirit of en- 
thusiasm, the rules of whose Institute bind each 
one of its members to sign a declaration that they 
will conform their conduct to a lofty code of 
honourable etiquette, are not likely long to be 
set aside by an intelligent public, and the employ- 
ment of quacks can never, we believe, be other 
than temporary. 
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VILLAGE WATER SUPPLY. 


T is hardly possible to over-rate the im- 
if portance of village sanitary economy. Almost 
every summer there are gravel and chalk dis- 
tricts in this country, of large area, whose in- 
habitants during the best part of the hot season 
are positively in distress for want of water. We 
append a condensed extract from Mr. Denton’s 
papers on this subject :—‘‘ The sources of private 
character which would be comparable with a 
public supply are:—1. Wells sunk down to a 
shallow depth, affording a constant supply of 
water, to be raised by a common lift-pump. 2. 
A running stream of unpolluted water passing 
the doors of the inhabitants, from which they ean 
dip out all they require. 3. The storage of roof- 
water.” 

With reference to wells, he remarks that no 
privies or cesspools, nor leaky sewers, should 
exist within sucha distance of the wells as will 
allow of the infiltration of excrementitious matter. 
Secondly, he says, where dependence is placed 
on a supply obtained by dipping from a stream 
running through a village, care is necessary to 
prevent surface defilement, and steps taken to 
lower the water standing in the soil. 

About the storage of roof-water he observes 
much can be done by house and cottage owners 
by the provision of tanks, in which to collect and 
store roof-water. Assuming that if a private 
house, with its out-buildings, covers a space of 
10 poles, the roof being of slate, and that the 
waters dripping from the roof are properly caught 
and conducted into the water tank, the private 
house will have the command of 28,280 gallons 
of water in a year; and assuming that the space 
covered by a farm labourer’s cottage be 23 poles, 
the roof of slate, the cottage will then be able to 
command 7070 gallons of water a- year. 


WATER SUPPLY BY PUBLIC CO-OPERATION. 


“Failing sufficiency or proper quality from 
either of the three private sources enumerated, 
there remains to be considered how a village may 
be economically supplied by public co-operation. 
It is not improbable that, even where private 
sources now exist, a public supply may, under a 
combination of advantageous circumstances, be the 
cheaper means of service. The various means at 
command may be classified under the following 
heads :—1. The use of a constant or an inter- 
mittent supply existing above the village, and 
conducted to it by gravitation. 2. The raising of 
subterranean water lying beneath or near the 
village. 3. The use of a stream near at hand, 
but at lower level than the village, both as a 
supply and as motive power to raise the required 
quantity. 4. The use of steam-power in the place 
of other motors.” 

“The difference” (says Mr. Denton) “ between a 
constant run of water and the supply to be gained 
from an intermittent discharge by the aid of 
storage is very great, both with respect to cost 
and quality ; for as the supply to a village is com- 
paratively small, and the opportunities of col- 
lecting it in any deep natural receptacle rare, 
recourse must be had to comparatively shallow 
reservoirs, which are open to the objection that 
vegetable and animal life thrive in them, and 
when they decompose render the water less 
pure. This objection is, however, met by 
constructing the reservoir in such a manner 
as will allow of its being emptied every year 
and properly cleansed. The proportion of 


outgoings are only nominal.”’ 


the rainfall discharged by under-drainage 
during the winter from clay lands will not be less 
than 3hin., where the annual rainfall does. not 
exceed 24in., and the proportion due to the winter 
is not less than 9 out ofthe 24in. Thisamounts to 
79,183 gallons per acre. To supply a village of 
400 inhabitants with 10 gallons each per diem, a 
total quantity of 1,460,000 gallons will be re- 
quired for the year’s supply, half of which 
(730,000 gallons) must be stored during the dis- 
charging period for use during the remainder of 
the year, with an addition of 50 per cent. for 
evaporation, waste, &e. By this means a village — 
may be amply supplied with water all the year 
round, the quantity used during the winter being — 
supplied direct from the outlets, and that of the 
summer from the reservoir, A reservoir capable 
of holding the quantity required would occupy 
about 4-10ths of an acre, assuming the depth of 
water not to exceed 10ft. The whole expense of 
constructing such a reservoir, with supply-pipes, 
&e., would probably not exceed £400 (putting a 
fair value on the land required), which, if repaid 
with interest in thirty years, would involve an 
average annual charge upon each dwelling of 
about 8s. if sixty dwellings composed the village. 
This is rather lower than the minimum rate 
which it has been already stated the labouring 
cottager can fairly afford to pay.” g 
In regard to the second proposition, the raising 
of spring or subterranean water lying beneath or 
near a village, Mr. Denton says :—‘‘ The depth 
from which the water will have to be raised may 
vary very considerably in different formations 
but there is no limit to the height to which it 
may be raised if the motive power is appropri- 
ately selected. Three kinds of power present 
themselves for application—namely, horse, wind, 
and steam-power. Of theseit is only intended 
to dwell upon wind as the most appropriate, if it 
be supplemented by horse-power when the force 
ot the wind is not sufficiently great to drive the 
machinery. The cost of the wind-engine, with 
tank to hold 16,000 gallons, and all requisite 
appliances, would probably reach £750, includ- 
ing a supply-main down the village street for a 
distance of half a mile, but excluding connections 
with the dwellings. A cessation of the duties re- 
quired by the wind would seldom last more than 
a fortnight at a time. When this should occur, 
a horse working half a day would suffice to 
furnish the village with the supply of 4,000 
gallons, and thus two whole days’ work would 
suffice to fill the tank of 16,000 gallons, or 
four days’ supply. Where a stream is near at 
hand, but at a lower level than the village, and 
where it can be utilised both as a supply and as 
motive power, three descriptions of machinery 
present themselves for consideration. These 
are the hydraulic ram, the turbine and pump, 
and the undershot wheel and pump. The cost 
of the hydraulic ram, working with a fall of 
8ft., and capable of raising daily, to a height of 
40ft., and a distance of halfamile, 4,000 
gallons of the same water by which it is moved, 
with a supply-pipe down the village street, half a 
mile long, and exclusive of the connections with 
the dwellings, would be £360. The turbine, 
working with a fall of 20ft., and capable of 
raising daily 10,000 gallons of water (taken from = 
the stream, and filtered in itspassagefromthence _ 
to the pump well) to a height of 100ft., with — 
pumps and raising-main for forcing the supply a — 
distance of a mile, including supply-pipe — 
down the village street, half a mile long, but 
excluding connections with the village, would 
cost £650. The water-wheel, capable of doing 
the same work as the turbine, but working with a 
fall of 3ft. only, instead of 20ft., with pumps, 
raising main for forcing the supply a distance of 
a mile, including supply-pipe down the village 
street, half a mile long, exclusive of house con- — 
nections, would cost £750. Where none of the 
foregoing plans are available, the steam-engine 
forms the last and anever-failing resource. The 
ind of pump most suitable would be the double- 
acting lift and force-pump, or possibly three ram- 
pumps forcing water into one ascending main. — 
To form a comparison between this description of 
power and that of wind or water, it will suffice to 
state that the first cost of a steam-engine to raiso 
the same quantity, height and distance, as was — 
assumed in the case of a turbine and wheel, would i 
be £725; but with steam-engines the annual cost _ 
of fuel, stores, wear and tear of the machinery, 
and attendance, would amount to a considerable 
gum; while with rams, turbines, and water-wheels, 
worked by a constant flow of water, the annual 
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THE PATENT LAWS. 


F we examine a long patent litigation, from 
its miserable commencement to its lament- 
able close, we perceive nothing but imperfect 
décisions appealed against and reversed, again 
appealed against and again reversed, recom- 
menced with similar results—an absolute con- 
fusion out of which no side or party can see the 
end or issue, and in the end success of the party 
possessing the greatest tenacity and the longest 
purse. Look at the litigation which Mr. Bovill 
underwent, and during the progress of which he 
died ; when brought to an end by the complete 
success of his executors the defendant was found 
to be a man of straw, and went through the 
Bankruptcy Court owing no other debts than 
the costs of this litigation and £3 for a water- 
rate. 

What is the remedy for which inventors and 
patentees cry out aloud? Give us a competent 
tribunal, where our causes may be carefully heard 
and where authoritative decisions can be arrived 
at. The present courts are too crowded, their 
judges are overworked, the questions involved are 
too technical to be understood or weighed with- 
out professional knowledge, the present judges 
are bewildered, and the juries confused. Whena 
patent case comes before a judge, does he not try 
to shirk it by every means hecan? The array of 
models and scientific witnesses throws him into a 
terror. How can his mind, occupied by ten thou- 
sand other things, bring itself to understand and 
enter upon some subtle question in an act of 
which, probably, he has only hitherto heard the 
name! If there be this difficulty with the judge, 
how much more must there be with the jury, an 
assembly of men of ordinary but not refined in- 
telligence! How can the grocer, fresh from his 
shop, decide some nice point in chemistry ; or the 
baker, from his oven, weigh some delicate law of 
mechanics? ‘The thing is absurd; and why the 
system should have so long endured is only 
another proof of the extreme conservatism of 
English institutions, and inelasticity of its boasted 
common law. 

We believe that if a court were specially ap- 
pointed for the trial of patent causes, presided 
over by a judge selected for his special technical 
attainments, and whose previous practice has been 
greatly in patent causes, and this judge were as- 
sisted by scientific assessors chosen for their 
special eminence in the various branches of know- 
ledge, and that a jury be summoned of men pos- 
sessing special knowledge of the matter in ques- 
tion—if one of chemistry, a jury of chemists ; if 
one of mechanism, a jury of mechanics, and so 
on—that the patent system of England would no 
longer be a disgrace to her, that we should no 
longer hear of crude notions of its entire abolish- 
ment, and that the life of an inventor would need 
no longer to be spent in litigation. 


—_»—__—_. 


WORKING MEN’S EXHIBITIONS.* 


A FTER nearly twenty years of experience it 
A. has been discovered that in order prac- 
tically to interest working men in artistic and 
industrial exhibitions, they must be partakers 
in their management andshare the rewards of 
success. At the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
there is to be a display commenced during the 
present month, in which this principle will be, for 
the first time, amply recognised. Celebrated 
firms and large employers of labour will compete; 
but to every specimen of ambitious handicraft will 
be affixed the name of the artisan who wrought 
it, so that, by obtaining a prize, he will carry 
a perpetual certificate of skill, which can scarcely 
fail him, even in the worst of times. A few 
attempts of a similar kind have been made in 
England, but upon a limited scale, and under 
mistaken arrangements. At the Floral Hall, for 
instance, and at the Mechanics’ Institute, in 
Leeds, working-class emulations have been seen : 
yet they bore an amateur and immature appear- 
ance. We regretted to tind so much ingenuity 
and patience wasted upon elaborate patchwork 
quilts, representing every colour in the uniforms 
of the British army; tables and tea-caddies, 
combining a thousand pieces of wood ; automaton 
chimes, and other monuments of devotion, illus- 
trating a Chinese dexterity and perseverance, 
but not improving either the position or the 
capacity of the worker. At present we have no 
means of judging how far this or a different 
bo bee aie ae 
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system has prevailed at the Agricultural Hall, 
but there is reason to believe that the emulation 
will be seriously and strictly industrial. It is to 
be international, as we have said. Now a great 
difficulty has always stood in the way of commu- 
nication between the artisans of one country 
and those of another. The cost of travel is one 
obstacle. The want of acommon language is an- 
other. The value of time, to people who, by daily 
effort, earn their daily bread, isathird. Still, as 
our superior working-classes will find in course of 
time, when more habituated to these rivalries, 
they are of immense, and even immediate use. 


‘Weare kept out of many fields by that rarest of 


all sentiments—a national modesty. This point 
requires explanation, which we hasten to give. It 
is a popular idea, nmong us, that we can never 
hope to vie with the weaver of Lyons in the pro- 
duction of silk tissue. Why not? Lyons bor- 
rowed her cunning from Venice, buys a principal 
part of her machinery in Great Britain, and im- 
ports her raw material, as we do, from China, 
Persia, and Italy. At Paris, at Amsterdam, at 
Munich, at Wittenberg, at Leipsic, at Mayence, 
last year, specimens from the English loom were 
shown which by no eye could have been distin- 
guished from the finest of French manufactures. 
So, too, with porcelain, with bronze, with all the 
fictile arts. We have been deafened out of self- 
respect by foreign praises of foreign wares, and 
have been in danger of forgetting that which in 
reality we ourselves have taught to half the 
world. Not, by any means, that we would counsel 
conceit or complacency on the part of our work- 
men when exhibiting ; but a due consciousness 
of merit is a species of wholesome pride. Next 
week, no doubt, when the French and Italian arti- 
sans are among us, we shall recognise, in both, 
the signs of a peculiar genius, worth studying and 
deserving to be applauded. But, to get a true 
gain from a movement which, unquestionably, 
will grow into a European custom, we must trace 
for it the right direction, and point for it a practi- 
calend. Jn enforcement of this view we would 
indicate some specialities of International Exhibi- 
tionsin the past. To begin with, they have not 
generally afforded fair play to the artisan; they 
have been too much dedicated to arts, to luxury, 
to fancy, fashion and the voluptuousness of civili- 
sation. Then, flourishing and renowned houses, 
winning diplomas, gold medals, honorary men- 
tions, and other awards, have-completely drained 
out of sight the merit of the individual workman. 
What did we hear of him, the associate-artist of 
all the strong and beautiful elaboration, in 1851, 
in 1855, in 1862, in 1867, and in other years 
when theearth was supposed to be, in laureate 
language, “blessed with all the fruits of peace, 
and crowned with all her flowers?” This time, 
however, his toil, invention, and mastery over his 
craft, will be patent, and, while the employer will 
enjoy the credit of knowing a good workman, the 
workman can claim the credit of his own perform- 
ance. This is as itshould be. We shall witness 
greater results from a series of Working Class 
Exhibitions than even working men themselves 
are prepared for—all to their advantage, all to 
their elevation in the social scale. Let us refer to 
oneepisode, In 1868, the peat-cutters ofthe Bel- 
gian frontier—an entirely rural population, and 
the skilled mechanics of the Amsterdam building. 
yards—men utterly distinctin habits, culture and 
modes of thought, conceived together the idea of 
an International Exhibition on the banks of the 


Amstel. They wanted the one from the other to 
learn new lessons in industry and life ; 
and, while excluding no class, they re- 


solved that the Exhibition in the Dutch capital 
should principally represent their own. Their at- 
tention was given to houses and their materials, 
plans of dwelling-rooms, bed-rooms, kitchens, and 
yards ; samplesof mortar, cement, concrete, iron- 
work, and means of preventing damp, and founda- 
tions. They next considered cheap and useful 
furniture, and found that the world had a larger 
plenty for their comfort than they had imagined 
—seaweed for softening their beds, compressed 
tan to make warmth for their winters, and an in- 
finitude of trifles, adding much, however, 
to the cheap facilities of their domesticity. 
So with clothing : they multiplied its economies 
for themselves, So with food: they detected 
eatable qualities in a thousand things hitherto 
despised. So, once more, with tools: they 
compared their own with the implements of 
other nations, and even learnt lessons from the 
flint axe of a thousand years ago, The art of 
life on the Continent is never lost sight of in 
working men’s exhibitions, Nevertheless, it is 


perhaps true that their main and ultimate object 
must be the advance of the workman in his craft, 
and his power of triumphantly competing not only 
with his fellows from the Continent, but also 
with the necessities of his age. Much has been 
saidand written of late concerning the importance 
of technical education. Mr, Samuelson, of Banbury, 
compiled for Parliament a very important Blue 
Book on this subject. In it he endeavoured to 
show that the British artisan was inferior in many 
respects to the French, the Belgian, and the 
German ; the Russian, Spanish and Italian being 
hors de concours. Now there was a good deal of 
plausibility in all this, Workmen’s mechanical 
schools, no doubt, abound more on the mainland 
of Europe than in these islands; but we are not 
aware of any failure which has been humiliating 
to the working class genius of England in the 
international competitions which have taken place. 
Indeed, it strikes us that this is not the real ques- 
tion involved. It is not whether we are outdone 
by rivals, but whether we might not outdo our- 
selves as we are, by what we are capable of being. 
To that result do these workmen’s exhibitions 
tend, and in that prospect we must welcome them. 
The choral workman’s song, sung in Dutch at 
Amsterdam, sets forth the idea, and, if a free 
translation may be pardoned, we quote from it 
one stanza :— 

No monster of iron, or gunpowder-fed, 

No clangour of steel, no whizzing of lead, 

Makes the blood in our arteries tingle ; 
But the whirl of the wheel and the whistle of s'eam, 
And the bubbling hiss of the seething stream, 
Is the sound where our sympathies mingle. 

Of course a Workmen’s Exhibition may be in- 
tended to serve one of two purposes, or the two 
together. It may be designed to meet the many 
wants of his class which have hitherto been un- 
provided, or it may aim at extending his power 
over the materials which he has to manipulate, 
so that his ability shall exceed that of his rivals 
belonging to other nations. Or, we repeat, it 
may attempt both purposes. We are inclined to 
think that the former scheme is the more im- 
portant. Taking the two, however, together, we 
may assign them to seven descriptions. The 
first is that of habitations. When the poor, 
herded in crowds, occupy common lodgings, ming- 
ling their wants and miseries, losing all sense of 
individuality and home, they become inevitably 
demoralized, and no work so good has been 
done on the Continent as that which has been 
done in connection with exhibitions, by teaching 
the industrious classes that their dwellings may be 
cheap and yet decent, humble and yet very com- 
fortable. The Belgians and the Prussians are far 
in advance of all other nations in this respect, 
although the Dutch may claim a high pre- 
eminence on account of their model workshops. As 
to furniture, it may confidently be said that our 
working classes do not understand it at all. A 
Dutch or a German cottage inhabited by a family, 
the united earnings of which do not average 20s. 
a week, will exhibit a neatness, a snugness, and a 
completeness which we should look for in vain, 
as a rule, in the homes of our artisans. We 
should like to find some of our working class 
exhibitors turning their attention to the means of 
economising space, and securing ventilation in 
their abodes. In North Europe, in Sweden and 
Denmark, for instance, no such evil as that of foul 
air is ever heard of. Again, the idle time of conti. 
nental workmen, apart from the Parisian, is rarely 
really idle. It is devoted to invention, to garden- 
ing, or to simple contrivances for the house, and 
that is a reason why so many more comforts 
are found in the Dutch or German cottage than in 
the English. In the matter of clothing, a great 
advantage possessed by the foreign artisan is that, 
having the raw material so much at his own door, 
his family have not yet given up the practice of 
manufacturing for him and themselves; but no 
doubt that is an exceptional circumstance of 
which we shall hear very little when capital 
and machinery have completed their conquests. 
The distaff is doomed at the first glance of the 
loom. Itis, indeed—passing from the domestic 
necessities suggested by the varieties of a Work- 
ing Men’s Exhibition—the future control and 
improvement of the new forces constituting the 
industrial power of modern nations that is the 
chief object of emulation. It is the implement 
for fieldwork, for the workshop, for the factory, 
that is to be perfected ; and if in cur day an arti- 
san discovers how to multiply and bring into more 
direct action these forces, he may win not only a 
medal or a mention, but a chance of fortune in its 
most worldly sense. We have witnessed of late 
years many proofs of this from among the dyke- 
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builders of Holland, the most self-contained 
country in the world, China excepted; and its 
agriculturists and its net-makers have arisen rich 
firms which command the markets of Europe. 
The leather-dealers of Mayence, many of them 
not long ago only journeymen, have so profited 
by their skill that they have no competitors in 
Germany, and even supply our Australasian 
colonies. The opticians of Leipsic hold their 
ground against all comers. The Venetian glass 
manufacturer has his home in London—and not 
one of these industries exists which has not been 
promoted by the emulous spirit of international 
exhibitions. We would therefore counsel our 
mechanics to take these opportunities in good 
earnest, and to appreciate the chances they offer 
of general and personal advantage. The world 
knows too little of its workmen. Thousands of 
tasks finished by apt and patient hands, tender 
suggestions of form and colour, marks of thought- 
ful capacity and memorials of loving care, like that 
bestowed by Ascanio on his lily, abound in the 
workshops whence, hitherto, no name has ever 
issued forth to fame. It is with pleasure, then, we 
notice that in the forthcoming exhibition which 
Her Majesty has privately visited, and the Prince 
of Wales will open, the personal merits of the 
workman will be recognised. Indubitably while he 
demonstrates his own high quality he will per- 
ceive that he has much to learn from his fellows, 
and we trust, notwithstanding our denial of the 
idea that foreign workmen are, upon the whole, 
superior to ours, he may yet be so unprejudiced as 
to acknowledge that something may be taught to 
him by the Frenchman, the Dutchman, or the 
German. How is it that we cannot make articles 
de Paris? How is it that we are utterly beaten 
in toy-making by the manufactories of Nurem- 
burg? This localisation of peculiar industries is 
among the most unintelligible of phenomena. A 
workman’s exhibition brings it, however, before the 
workman’s eye, and sets him reflecting upon his 
position in the great race of industrial nations. 
At an exhibition he can see clearly on what 
course, and for what prizes, he is first, second, 
or third, or not placed at all. We have every 
confidence in the prowess of our exhibitors at the 
Agricultural Hall, but would prefer that our 
mechanic should look to the exhibition less for 
triumph than for teaching. 


———__—__—_——_—. 


STRASBURG AND RHEIMS CATHEDRALS 
AND THE WAR. 


HE Cathedral of Strasburg has already 
suffered injury from the effects of the 

feu denfer poured upon the place; and the case 
may arise, nay has arisen (it has already been 
threatened in Strasburg), that cathedrals may be 
deliberately sacrificed to the necessities or ven- 
geance of war. The greatest risk, however, of 
course is from misadventure and carelessness. As 
the Daily Telegraph well says :—‘‘A stray shell 
may shatter to atoms the delicate lacework of 
Strasburg spire, or smash the magnificent stained 
glass of Rheims. Hither of these towns may be set 
on fire, and, as the old S. Paul’sof London attested, 
flames do not spare the mightiest creations of the 
architect. Or when the towns are bombarded at 
night, and when the shells are pitched half at 
random, the great churches may be made a mass 
of ruins before the besiegers find what havoc they 
have wrought. And whatever mischief may be 
done to Rheims or Strasburg is done for ever. 
Money and skill, it is true, might repair the rents 
in towers, or even cunningly imitate the soft and 
sombre glory of oriel window; but, after all, the 
result would be only patchwork and only imita- 
tion. The value of Rheims and Strasburg springs 
in great part from the fact that they link the 
present to a darkly remote past, of which they 
are the saintliest symbols, and of whose holiest 
longings they give the most vivid revelation. We 
prize the temples of medieval religion, not merely 
because they bear the stamp of incomparable 
beauty, but because they wed us to the past by 
the tie of consecration. Their beauty we might 
copy ; their wealth of historic association we could 
never produce. If Westminster Abbey were 
levelled to the ground we might rear a building 
exactly the same in form, and give it even the 
mellow hue of age; but the structure would not 
be the Abbey of history—the coronation and the 
resting place of our kings—the church in which 
is deposited the dust of the greatest among 
Englishmen. As the holiest symbols of a great 
past, the ancient cathedrals stand under the 
guardianship of civilization itself, and hence the 
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whole world of educated and religious men looks 
with dread to the desolation which war may work 
at Strasburg or at Rheims.” 


———— 
COMPETITIONS. 


Bompay.—We learn from the Bombay Gazette 
that at the annual general meeting of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, held on the 14th of 
August at Bombay, a gold medal, with 300 
rupees from the President on behalf of the 
municipality, was awarded to Mr. F'. W. Stevens, 
C.E., for his design, &c., for native baths and 
wash-houses. There were six other competitors 
for the prize. The Municipal Commissioner in- 
tends adopting Mr. Stevens’s design, with a 
slight modification, in two or three places in 
Bombay. Mr. Stevens was formerly a pupil of 
Mr. C. E, Davis, F.S.A., of Bath. 


WincHEstER.—It is now definitely settled (says 
a local paper) that the new Town-hall for Win- 
chester is to be erected on the Globe Inn site, which 
is to be purchased for £1,550. The Town-hall 
Committee recommend that £12,000 be the sum 
fixed for the building. The Town Council have 
empowered the Committee to advertise for de- 
signs, plans, and estimates for the proposed build- 
ing, and to offer a premium of £50 for the best 
design. It is to be an instruction to the architect 
that the building must include a room capable of 
seating 1,000 persons. 


Soe ae 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Rypu, IsLe or Wicot—After many struggles 
and considerable expense, the committee have 
found the difficulties in the way of the esta- 
blishment of a school of art in this town insu- 
perable, and have determined to make no further 
attempt for the establishment of an art school in 
Ryde. The great difficulty was in the getting of 
a suitable building, which is a sine qua non with 
the South Kensington authorities. 


Yarmours.—Mr. J. 8. Dominy, who for several 
years has held the position of master of the 
Government School of Art at Yarmouth, has 
obtained a more lucrative appointment at York. 
He nas been succeeded by Mr. J. F. Ryan, from 
the Central School, South Kensington. 


ee 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


North OxrorpsHire ARCHMOLOGICAL Society. 
—The North Oxfordshire Archzological Society 
has just visited Burford, whose fine old church is 
now being restored under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A. The church is dedicated 
to 8. John the Baptist. Its chancel and nave are 
of great length, with tower between and transepts 
on either side, with several large chapels grouping 
around, and it has a large-chambered porch. Its 
architecture is chiefly Perpendicular, but in parts 
it is Norman and Early English. The lantern 
and west door are Norman, and the porch on the 
south is Late Perpendicular, and of exquisite 
details. After inspecting the church, some of 
the party went to the bridge and thence to the 
Priory. After dinner a paper on the Priory was 
read by the Rev. J. H. Burgess, vicar of Burford. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL HXCURSION TO THE HEREFORD- 
SHIRE Bracon.—The Archeological Section of the 
Midland Institute have arranged for an excursion 
to the camps on the Herefordshire Beacon and 
Midsummer Hill, Malvern Hills, on Monday, the 
12th instant, A Midland train will leave New 
Street Station at nine a. m., arriving at Malvern 
Wells about eleven a.m. From thence the mem- 
bers of the section will walk to the Beacon Camp, 
a distance of about three miles. Luncheon will 
be proyided on the hill about one o’clock, after 
which Mr. H. H. Lines, of Worcester, will conduct 
the members of the section over the camps, and 
will read a paper describing them. Dinner will be 
provided at Malvern at six o’clock, and the mem- 
bers will return to Birmingham by the train 
leaving at eight p.m. 


Roman MitistonEs.—Mr. Blair, an antiquary 
residing at Oundle, has lately been in possession 
of a pair of Roman millstones which were recently 
discovered in Car Dyke, between Eye and Peter- 
boro’, by men who were digging for water for 
cattle. They were upper and nether stones, 
weighing from 40]lbs. to 50lbs., and were formed 
One was perfect, and the 
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other was fractured so as to be easily jon 
They have been sent to the Northampton 
seum, dene. 


OpEninc oF TUMULI IN NORTHUMBERLA 
The Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and 
C. H. Cadogan, of Brenkburn Priory, Northw 
berland, have completed the examination 
tumuli situate upon the Harbottle Castle | 
(the property of Mr. P. Clennell), Northuny’ 
land. The first tumulus was a cairn of sto 
32 feet diameter and 2 feet high, but si 
stones had been removed. There was a cirel 
large stones round the base. At 74ft. east 
the centre there was found a deposit of burn 
human bones on the natural surface, in a heap 
rather over a foot in diameter. At 3ft. 8 
S. from the centre, and Qin. above the n 
surface was another similar deposit, and im 
diately below it, and upon the old surface, w: 
third, very much burnt, the bones fewin num 
but evidently those of a separate burial. At 
N.W. of the centre was a large stone, natu 
present, and deeply fixed in the ground. Fr 
this stone the cairn had been commenced, 
other stones being laid against it, as from a ce 
—all flat stones set on edge—and the se 
deposit of burnt bones was just beyond the 
stones. The second barrow was 24ft. diamet 
and 83 feet high—a cairn perfectly undistur 
At 4ft. 8.S.E. from the centre was a deposit 
burnt bones 8in. above the natural surface. | 
54ft. S.S.E. from the centre, ina hole sunk o 
foot into the ground, was another burat buri 
the body having been burnt upon the spot. 
the centre was a cist of four stones on edge, » 
a cover filled with fine sand. At the east co 
of the cist was a ‘‘ food vessel’’ on its side, 
mouth to the south, and facing a hollow to 
presently mentioned. At the south-east 
were some burnt bones and charcoal, but the 
probably contained an unburnt body. At 
south corner of the cist was a hollow, as if 
remains of the impression made by the sku 
The ‘food vessel” is flower-pot shaped, and 
perfect condition, and is ornamented externally 
with lines arranged herring-bone fashion Wi 
horizontal rows of dots between. The thi 
barrow was 24ft. diameter and 38ft. high, made 
stones. At 8ft. S.E. of centre was a burnt b 
in a hole lined with flat slabs of shaly limesto 
and at the bottom two sandstone slabs, and 
the top two covers and a large stone over ¢ 
The burial urn contained the remains of two 
more bodies, At 8ft. H.S.H. from the centre was 
a deposit of burnt bones on the natural surface. 
of the ground, At 5ft. E, by 8. from centre’ 
a small plain urn, upright, with much chare 
about it, and between this urn and the holk 
there was much sign of burning. At 4ft. 8. of 
the centre was another burnt burial, two pieces: 
of flint being among the bones, one part 0: 
“scraper,” and part of a bone pin, burnt 
Just 8.E. of the bones and a little above the 
was a large urn, upright, enclosing a smaller 
The large urn had a reticulated pattern of t! 
markings. At the centre of the barrow w 
burnt body and another urn, and two flints. 
pottery obtained is of great interest. — 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BaRToN-Le-StREET. — The ancient Nor 
church of Barton-le-Street, near Malton, 
cated to §S. Michael, had become so r 
through length of years and neglect, that i 
pair became hopeless, and Mr. Meynell Ing 
of Temple Newsam, the proprietor of th 
has determined to rebuild it as a memoria 
deceased father. . Messrs. Perkin and So 
Leeds, were employed to prepare the nece: 
plans, and the work was let, Mr. John Thorn 
of Slingsby, being employed as mason, and 
John Tomlinson, of Leeds, undertaking the 
penters’ and other work. The sculpture is en 
trusted to Messrs. Maw and Ingle, of Leeds. 
whole work is being executed under the per 
supervision of Mr. Isaac Newton, the clerk 0 
works. The new church is of good propo: 
There is a fine Norman porch on the no 
and a vestry abuts on the chancel on the 
side. The interior dimensions of the nai 
54ft. Gin. by 20ft. Gin. The chancel is 20ft. 
by 16ft. Gin. The bell turret at the extrem 
end of the church will be 50ft, high, an 
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mounted by a Norman cross. The porch is very 
rich in Norman sculpture, principally old work. 
The exterior walls of the nave and chancel are 
strictly Norman in their style, and in the interior 
a very large amount of ancient carving is intro- 
duced in the string-courses, the window moulds, 
and other parts, and the wall plates are supported 
by ancient corbels. The old chancel arch had 
been destroyed, but the new one is very rich, and 
is strictly worked from remnants of old work 
found in the church. The windows throughout 
are circular-headed. About three hundred an- 
cient stones, richly carved, are worked into the 
new structure, and the new sculpture is adapted, 
as far as possible, to the old style. The nave is 
to be covered with thirty-two ribs of red wood, 
cleaned and moulded, the intervening spaces 
being filled in with boarding. The form of the 
roof in the interior will be circular. The chancel 
will be roofed in the interior with oak ribs, in 
panel work, richly carved. The stone used for 
the building is from the Whitby and Appleton 
quarries. 

Dunprz. — Tue ReEsToRATION oF THE OLD 
SrerrLe.—Mr. Gilbert Scott, who lately inspected 
the Old Tower, Dundee, with a view to its restora- 
tion, has forwarded a report on the subject to the 
local committee. Mr. Scott supposes the tower 
to date from the close of the fourteenth century, 
when Scottish architecture assumed a very dis- 
tinctive and national form. He is ot the opinion 
that the original termination of the tower was after 
that of §. Giles’, Edinburgh, the resemblarce of 
the upper stages of the two towers being most 
marked. The Dundee tower, however, was much 
the best in design, which led him to think that at 
Edinburgh must have been of a little later date, 
and imitated from it. He was unable to discover 
when the original termination was removed, and 
the present uncouth house substituted. The 
house, he supposed, was erected as a watch-house 
in the time of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. The 
tower, a8 a whole, he said, was in a substantial 
condition, but externally it was much decayed. 
After referring to various details in regard to 
restoration, Mr. Scott concluded his report by 
recommending the employment of a thoroughly 
practical mason and an efficient clerk of works to 
undertake the necessary work. The cost of restora- 
tion would be at least £5,000, and possibly might 
exceed that sum. It is calculated that £3,300 
has been subscribed; and if this is found to be 
the case, operations at the tower will be imme- 
diately begun. 


Fenton CHarrL.—The cost of erecting this 


chapel was not £4,000 as mentioned last week, but 
£2,640. 


GLoucesteR CatTHepRat ResToratioy.—The 
restoration of Gloucester Cathedral has now been 
carried out, under the supervision of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, on as large a scale as the funds will permit. 
The south porch has been nearly completed ; the 
rich front-of tabernacle work has been faithfully 
reproduced, and niches for statues, with beautifully 
carved canopies, have taken the place of the 
modern dial. Mr. Redfern, of London, is carving 
14 statues for the porch. The aisles cf the choir 
have been carefully cleaned and repaired, 8. 
Andrew’s chapel has been finished for some time, 
S. Paul’s chapel is being completed, and the re- 
novation of some of the other chapels is in a for- 
ward state. The magnificent roof of the choir has 
been coloured by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of London, have 
undertaken the carving of the woodwork of the 
choir; and Mr, Scott will proceed with the restora- 
tion of the sedilia, and prepare plans for the 
reredos, for which the Freemasons of the Province 
have subscribed £650. The south transept is 
nearly ready for the stained glass in its great 
south window, and the repair of the north transept 
has been begun. The estimated cost of the whole 
work is £45,000, whereas the total amount paid and 
promised up to the present time, even including 
£5,000 given by the Dean and Chapter, is only 
£14,157. Already some £6,000 has been expended, 
while estimates accepted for the choir and south 
porch exceed £4,000 more, 


Jarnrow.—On Monday afternoon the foundation 
stone of a new Wesleyan Methodist chapel and 
school was laid near the new railway station to be 
erected at Jarrow. The plans have been made 
by Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, North Shields, in the 
Italian style, the chapel to be built of brick with 
Stone dressings. The building is calculated to 
accommodate from 800 to 900 persons. The 
estimated cost is about £3,000, 
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Litttz Cowarne.—The 
Little Cowarne was re-opened on Tuesday week, 
after restoration under the superintendence of 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect, Hereford. The 
work of restoration has comprised the entire re- 
building of the east and south walls of the chancel 
and the re-building in part of the south wall of 
the nave; the opening out of the chancel, which 
was formerly separated from the nave by a very 
small and insignificant arch ; and the substitution 
in place of the latter of a lofty and handsome arch 
nearly” the entire width of the chancel. The 
tower has also been thrown open to the nave, and 
has been raised 10ft. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Morris and Bufton, of Ocle Pit- 
chard, at a cost of £500. 


Lirrte Marcir.—The new church of S. Michael, 
Little Marcle, was cons ecrated last week. The 
church is in the Geometrical style, and comprises 
nave, chancel, north porch, and vestry on the 
south side. The material used is native red 
sandstone, with Bath stone dressings. The roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles. The whole of 
the work has been substantially executed by 
Messrs. Wall & Hook, contractors, of Brinscombe, 
near Stroud, from plans by Mr. J. W. Hugall, 
architect, Oxford. 


LLANERFYL, MontcoMERYSHIRE.—The parish 
church of S. Erfyl has been re-opened, having 
been re-built on the old site. 
consists of nave and chancel, western bell turret, 
vestry and south porch. The old nave roof has 
been restored and refixed, and the font repaired 
and provided witha cover. Local stone has been 
used for the walling, and sheivoke for dressings. 
The open seats are of pitch pine ;the chancel stalls, 
pulpit, lectern and other fitings of oak from the 
old church. Messrs. Maw & Cd. have supplied 
the encaustic and enamelled tiles for the reredos 
and floor within altar rail. The single light win- 
dow in the west gable is filled with painted 
glass by Messrs. Done and Davies. There is pro- 
vision in the new church for about 200 persons. 
The total cost of the building is £1,500, and the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Morgan, of 
Llanfair Caereinion, from the designs of Mr. E. 
Haycock, junr., architect, Shrewsbury. 


Munstow.—The church of §. Michael, Muns- 
low, Salop, was re-opened on the 19th ult. by the 
Bishop of Hereford, after restoration. The church, 
which consists of tower, nave, north aisle and 
chancel, is of very ancient date, and of various 
styles of architecture. The interior of the old 
church was much disfigured by a-ceiled roof, an 
unsightly gallery, and high pews; these have 
al] been removed. The newpews are of oak, with 
carved heads of old wainscoat oak. The removal 
of the west gallery disclosed a fine old Norman 
arch, formerly hidden, and opens a view of the 
full length of the edifice. By the removal of the 
gallery is also gained a good view of a memorial 
window of stained glass (by Done and Davies, of 
Shrewsbury), the gift of the architect, Mr. S. 
Pountney Smith. ‘he walls of the church, and 
the pillars and arches of the arcade, have been 
scraped, and the plaster which disfigured them 
has been removed. In removing the thick coat 
of plaster from the chancel end of the south wall, 
a staircase, leading to the old rood-loft, was 
brought to light, and is now fitted with oak doors 
with ornamental hinges and ring handles. The 
church has been re-roofed, but the character of the 
old roof has been retained,and the massive old beams, 
side-pieces, and principals replaced. The church 
has been laid throughout with encaustic tiles, by 
Mr. Bathurst, of Broseley. The old wooden 
pulpit has been removed, and a stone pulpit by 
Mr. John Cross, of Shrewsbury erected in its place. 


Newark, New Jersny, U.S.—The Right Rev. 
Dr. Bayley, of Newark, U.S., has lately visited 
London to consult Mr. Goldie upon the proposed 
cathedral and Bishop’s residence to be erected : at 
Newark, from the designs of that gentleman, in 
connection with his partners Mr, Child and Mr. 
O’Rourke, of Newark. The cathedral is to be 
dedicated to Our Blessed Lady and S. Patrick, 
and is to be erected in the earlier and purest form 
of medieval architecture, of which Mr. Goldie has 
already raised up such striking specimens in the 
pro-cathedrals of Westminster and Beverley. The 
plan will be that of a perfect cathedral, vast nave 
and aisles with flanking chapels, two western towers, 
and spires with the mortuary and baptistry chapels 
in the basements, and a noble atrium, or porch, 
stretching across the whole width of the nave 
between them ; transepts with apsidal chapels, and 
a choir with aisle making its entire circuit, and 
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parish church of | giving access to the Lady Chapel at the extreme 


end of the cathedral. The total length of the 
church will be over 300ft., the width of transepts 
being 120ft., and the lofty spires will rise to a 
height of nearly 300ft. The local materials, free- 
stone and brick, will be employed, and probably 
polished granite for the shafts. The bishop’s 
house will be attached to the cathedral by a 
cloister, and will be commenced early next spring, 
and the foundation stone of the cathedral will be 
laid soon after. 


Riron.—The foundation stone of a new Congre- 
gational Church at Ripon, was laid on Friday 
last. The church will have a tower and spire at 
the south-west corner, 100ft. high, and will afford 
sitting accommodation for 600 adults. Mr. J. P. 
Pritchett, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, is the 
architect, and the cost, including schools and a 
| minister’s house (which will adjoin the church), 
will be £3,000. 


SitKswortH.—On Wednesday week the corner 
stone of a new church, to be dedicated to 8. 
Matthew, at SilksworthjColliery, near Sunderland, 
was laid by the Countess Vane. The new church, 
which is situate midway between the village of 
| Silksworth and the colliery, will be of Early Eng- 
lish Gothic character, built of limestone, with 
freestone dressings; to contain free sittings to 
the number of 250, and to cost £1,800. 


TyYLDESLEY.—A new Congregational Church, in 
High-street, Tyldesley, was opened on Wednes- 
day week. The church is of brick, with polished 
| stone dressings, and is Gothic in style. Sittings 
are provided for 550 persons. Beneath the church 
are schools for 400 children. Mr. Atherton, of 
Bolton, is the architect. The entire cost is about 
£2,200. 


BUILDINGS. 


BrrMincHaM.—New lodging-houses for work- 
ing men have been fitted up in Summer-lane, 
Birmingham, and will be ready for occupation on 
Monday next. The premises have been adapted 
to their new purpose by Mr. Jas. Williams, archi- 
tect, New-street ; and are under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. T. Brown, who has had long 
experience in the management of lodging-houses. 


Botton.—The old Wesleyan School, in Moss- 
street, Bolton, has been pulled down, to make 
way for more commodious school buildings, from 
plans by Mr. T. Ormrod, architect, of Nelson- 
square, Bolton. The foundation stone will be 
laid to-morrow (Saturday). 


Crirton.—A new library has just been added 
to Clifton College, by the munificence of the 
Rey, John Percival, the head-master. It is from ~ 
the designs of Mr. C. F. Hansom, the College 
architect, and consists of two floors, the ground 
one being devoted to a couple of class-rooms, 
about 23ft. square. Over the class-rooms is the 
library, which consists at present of four bays, 
49ft. by 23ft., but will eventually be carried on 
to a fifth, now used as a temporary office for the 
secretary, and will then be 62ft. long. This will 
be fitted up with bookshelves running out at 
right angles from the walls, and dividing each 
bay into separate compartments. The principal 
architectural feature is an elegant open timber 
roof, with hammer-beam principals, supported on 
wooden columns with moulded capitals and bases. 
The general contractors for the work were Messrs. 
Wilkins & Sons, 


HALiFaAx.—STannary CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
ScHooLs.—The above schools have just been 
satisfactorily completed. The style adopted is 
Gothic, severe in character, and apparently de- 
signed for stability and convenience, It is. so 
arranged as to answer admirably the joint purpose 
of a chapel and school, pending the erection of a 
new Congregational church on the site adjoining, 
when the large room now devoted to public wor- 
ship will be used as a school-room only. The 
ground floor is divided into class-rooms, ten in 
number, which range down either side of a central 
corridor leading from a spacious hall, and connect- 
ing the front and back staircases. A chapel- 
keeper’s house is also provided for on this and 
the basement floor. The first floor is approached 
from the hall by a good wide stone staircase at 
the west end. There is also a staircase at the 
east end, intended principally for ministers and 
choir. The large room, with its galleries and 
vestries, occupies the whole of the first floor, and 
is 85ft. 6in. by 42ft.in the clear. It is light, 
lofty, and well ventilated, and is spanned by an 
arched. principal hammer-beam roof, rising to the 
clear height of 38ft, to the underside of the collar, 
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and is a remarkably fine specimen of its kind. 
The minister’s platform and gallery front are 
executed in pitch pine, and are of a very bold and 
elaborate character. The large room, class-rooms, 
&e., are effectually heated by hot-water appa- 
ratus, supplied by Messrs. W. & 8S. Thornton, of 
Huddersfield. The large room, exclusive of 
vestries, will accommodate 750 adults, and the 
class-rooms below will seat 540 scholars with 
comfort. The contractors are all local, and the 
building, which has been erected at a total cost 
of £3,750, has been carried out from the designs 


and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Horsfall, Wardle, & ‘Patchetts, architects, 
Halifax. 


Market Drayton.—New premises for the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Com- 
pany have just been erected in Cheshire-street, 
Market Drayton. The building is Gothic in 
character, substantially built of a red stone and 
yellowish brick, and is seen fromall sides. Great 
care has been taken by the architects in designing 
the building to have each front equally good in 
detail. The building is two stories high, covered 
by a high-pitched slated roof, with ornamental 
finials, The banking-room is 33ft. long by 24ft. 
wide, the counters and desks being specially de- 
signed to accord with the style of architecture 
of the building. Messrs. Swindells & Little, of 
Manchester, have been the contractors, and Mr. 
Harrison, clerk of the works; Mr. Fox, of Market 
Drayton, has done the plumbing, glazing, and 
gas-fitting. Messrs. Barker & Ellis, of Man- 
chester, are the architects, 


Norrinauam.—The theatre at Nottingham, a 
plan of which we illustrated some time since, has, 
since June 24, undergone a thorough renovation. 
The massive pillars of the proscenium have been 
removed, and the whole design of that part altered 
and improved, and small private boxes built at 
the sides of the balcony circle. This has wonder- 
fully improved the interior, which, in every other 
respect, has been proved to be as complete as could 
be wished. The new work has been decorated by 
Mr. George Gordon, of London, who has also 
painted a new act-drop. The decoration of the 
fronts of the various tiers, the ceiling, and Mr. 
Holliday’s charming frieze, have been carefully 
cleaned, and the small running ornament painted 
on the mouldings and cornices freshened by a 
little stronger colour. Some spacious refreshment 
and supper-rooms have been built, in addition to 
those in the theatre previously. The builders’ 
work has been done by Mr. Wright, of Notting- 
ham, and the whole has been designed and super- 
intended by the architect of the theatre, Mr. C. 
J. Phipps, F.8.A., of London, the cost being about 
£1,500. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Duke of Norfolk laid the 
corner-stone of a new music hall at Sheffield on 
Thursday week. The architecture of the building 
will be Italian in character, and the interior will 
be elaborately decorated. Accommodation will 
be provided for from 2,500 to 3,000 persons. 


SourH Suretps.— On Wednesday week Earl 
Percy laid the foundation stone of S. Peter’s 
National Church Schools, South Shields. The 
buildings will comprise boys’ school, 46ft. by 20ft., 
girls’ school, 44ft. by 20ft., with convenient class- 
rooms aud a covered playground, and will be 
capable of accommodating 300 scholars. The 
contract, amounting to £1,513, is in the hands 
of Messrs. Sopwith & Kent, of North Shields ; 
the designs having been prepared by Mr. F.R.N. 
Haswell, architect, of that town. 


StaveLny. —The Midland Railway Company has 
just erected a new locomotive shed near the 
Staveley Station. It is a very commodious build- 
ing, capable of holding twenty-four large loco. 
motives, and the tanks, mess-room, and offices 
adjoining are conveniently arranged. Mr. J. E. 
Hall, of Nottingham, was the contractor, and 
the cost has been £20,000. 


———_>____. 


Tus GranD Prize or Romz.—The “ Death of 
Messalina” was the subject given in competition 
for the Grand Prize of Rome this year. The win- 
ner is described as not 20 years of age; he is a 
pupil of M. Cabanel. The inferior honours of 
this class are due to Mathieu, another pupil of M. 
Cabanel. “Samson with the Lions” was the sub- 
ject of the competition for the prize in sculpture, 
M. A. E. Charles was successful. M. A, J acquet 
won the prize for engraving, and M. Thomas that 


for an architectural design of a school of medi- 
cine, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—— +>—— 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Hditor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. } 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


W. McE., D.J.W., J. 0. J., A,G. How: HM. Vioand 
M., J. H.R., J.H., J. N., J.P. 8, C.B. A., 8. and Son, 
J. M. G., H. G. 


J. W. T.—See article this week on ‘‘ Hand-railing,” which 
will be followed by several others, 

8. O.— Please send view and plan. 

J. T. M.—Drawing returned. 
Norman doorways sent before. 

8., Son, and R.—Plan of mansion to hand. 

J. C., Jun,, must take the slight responsibility, if there be 
any. 

A SUBSCRIBER FOR FirrEEN YEARS.—Apply to the Turkish 
Embassy, 1, Bryanston-square, London. 

C, A. J,—The sketches will be returned. 


———_.@—____ 


Correspondence, 


—— 
ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
(Zo the Editor of the Buinp1na News.) 


S1r,—I had a case about nine months ago simi- 
lar to that mentioned by “Young Architect.” 
A freeholder wished to have a cottage built ona 
portion of his ground, and applied to me to pre- 
pare him some designs for his choice, cost not to 
exceed £200. I, expecting to do the job, sent 
him three plans and elevations in different styles, 
with approximate estimates for each. He replied, 
thanking me for the designs, and stating that he 
had already engaged another builder. I sent him 
in a bill for two per cent. of the total cost of 
the three, and took proceedings in the county 
court, and obtained judgment for one per cent. 
I sLallbe happy to furnish your correspondent 
with further detailed information.—I am, &c. 

Country Burtper. 


Too many sketches of 


Sir,—It were almostamusing, if it were not pain- 
ful, to read such inquiries as that of ‘‘ A Young 
Architect’’ in yours of this day, To read such, 
one might suppose we were living in Timbuctoo 
or New Caledonia, instead of in a country where, 
more than in any other, lawand order are maintained. 
The law of England guarantees to every subject 
fair payment for honest work, and, therefore, if his 
client will not give him that, I advise, as the re- 
sult of my experience, that he lose no time parley- 
ing, offering references, &c., but issue a writ forth- 
with, The client will then be compelled within 
twelve days either to pay the amount in full, or 
as much as he admits due, or else to show good 
cause for withholding payment. Of course the 
architect should do this through some respectable 
solicitor. 

The Institute scale will inform him fully what 
he has a right to charge ; and though fora long 
time it was pretended that this scale “ would not 
be recognised, could not be enforced,” &c., recent 
cases, and in particular the case of “Ebdy v. 
McGowan,” reported in your columns, have shown 
that, when properly proved, the courts will regard 


this document as binding and authoritative, and. 


direct verdicts in accordance with it. 

If he takes firm and decisive action, the client 
will probably “ cave in” at once, unless he be pecu- 
liarly obstinate or ill-advised. Young architects are 
often told “they ought on no account to go to law, 
&e.” And certainly neither they nor anybody 
else should do so rashly or unnecessarily. But if 
people will not pay on one or two civil requests, 
what else are youto do? How would my tailor 
or your printer act if their claims were not duly 
honoured ?—I am, &e. Wo. Focrrry, 

8, Buckingham-street, Strand, Sept. 2. 


ARCHITECTURAL CUSTOM. 

Sir,—Would you kindly inform me if itis a 
custom in the architectural profession for an 
employer to dismiss an assistant with a month’s 
notice after a twelvemonths’ engagement has 
been entered into. An answer to the above query 
through course of post will greatly oblige a con- 
s tant reader of your valuable paper.—I am, &c., 


; Joun Y, M‘Intosu, 
Birmingham, Aug. 31, 


Srtorconmmunieation, 


——~— 
QUESTIONS. 


a 


* 
fe 


ie aml EY 


[1938] TURKISH BATHS.—Can any one inform me if — 


there is any work published, and by whom, how to con- 
struct a Turkish bath, or who would be likely to supply 
working details for the construction of one ?—Joun Scorr, 


[1939] COTTAGE HOSPITAL.—Can you or some of 
your readers give me a description of a cottage hospital?— 
eA 


[1940] BREACH OF CONTRACT.—A vicarage being 
to let I was asked by a mason to tender for the carpenters’ 


and joiners’ work on the understanding (verbal, but with ~ 


witness) that if he got the contract I was to do the above 
work. He got the contract and appointed a time when I 
was to sign the agreement, but previous to the signature 
he informed me that the plans and specifications not being 
to hand we must wait until their arrival. Subsequently he 
let the work to another firm of carpenters and joiners. Can 
you or any of your correspondents say if any, and what 
compensation { can recover against him? I expected to 
have made about 8 or 10 per cent. by the job,—G. W. 


[1941] ORNAMENTAL INLAY.—In the Buitpine 
News for December 10, 1869, directions are given for orna- 
mental inlay. I have tried the molten lead poured into 
letters cut in marble, but the heat of the lead causes the 
marble to burst ; the centres of the letters O and A are all 
burst out. Would some reader oblige me by describing the 
method? Can the lead be softened so as not to require so 
much heat to melt it 7—A Mason, 

P.S8.—What is ‘ colophony?” 


[1942] REMOVING WHITEWASH.—Will you oblige 
a four years’ subscriber by inquiring through your ‘‘ Inter- 
communication ” column the most effectual way of remoy- 
ing old whitewash from the face of stonework, especially 
from the small holes made by the mason’s pick when dres- 
sing?—FoREMAN. 


[1943] WALL BUILD ING.—Will some of your “ prac- 
tical” readers be kind enough to tell me if a hollow wall 
constructed 43in. on face. 2}in. cavity, and 9in. brickwork 
internally, is in accordance with the proper construction 
of such walls, and what ties should be used ?—B. IF. 


REPLIES. 


[1921] LOAD ON TRON COLUMNS.—The question 
raised by ‘‘ Student,” in ‘ Intercommunication ” column, 
is apparently difficult, but in reality very simple, provided 
it is commenced properly. The only point to be deter- 
mined is the distribution of the load, and the manner in 
which it affects the columns. It has not been stated by 
**Student ” at what distances apart the three columns 
are placed, but there is no doubt that the whole space of 
35ft. is equally subdivided, as represented in the sketch I 


j 


LAT = 


have given. The totalload carried by the bressummer will 
consist of the front wall of the building, half the weight 
of the floors of the front rooms, and half the weight of the 
roof, and this load will be divided among the columns as 
follows. In the first place let us take the distance along 
the bressummer from A to the first column C. Manifestly 
half of the load situated on this part will be supported by the 
wall at A, and half by the pillar C. 


Similarly, half of the — 


weight situated between the columns C and D, or between — 


any two of them, will be borne by each respectively. 
the distance between the pillars, measuring of course from 
centre to centre, is 8ft. 9in., or a quarter of the whole span 
from wall to wall. Hach pillar carries therefore a quarter 


of the load, and if we call this W, the distribution is Wat 3 


the walls A and B, and x at each of the three pillars. ‘The 


actual load must of course depend upon the height of the 


wall, and the character of the builling, but ‘‘ Student” sd 


But 


will now have no difficulty is calculating the strength of 


the columns. 


ing weight for cast-iron.—T.C. 


[1924] ASPHALTING.—From experience I can inform 
your correspondent that amateur asphalting always comes 
to grief, especially when performed upon a scale so largeas — 


he mentions. His best plan is to get the Pyrimont Seyssell 


people to lay down what he requires, and he will have a 


Let him bear in mind that hig loaduponthe — F 
columns must not be greater than one-sixth of the preak- 


good job made of it once for all.—S. K. P. 2 


[1926] CARRYING A STREAM OVER A RAIL 
WAY.—The simplest means of taking any water over a rail. 


—— Pe: 
| FORMATIONLEVEL| | 
 garganacste: | 


way is to make the bridge act as the aqueduct as well. This _ 


is the manner in which the main drainage is taken across 
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the Great Eastern Railway near Abbey Mills pump- 
ing station. I have given, for the information of ** Con- 
tractor,” a sketch showing the arrangement. There is no 
necessity for placing columns in the middle of the sf six- 
foot,” as the span is comparatively small. The girders 
should be of the plate form, and the riveting and joints 
done very carefully, as the work must be watertight.— 
ENGINEER. 


[1927] PILEDRIVING.—“ Balk” should place a piece 
of wood onthe head of the cast-iron piles, and he will 
be then able to drive them without their break- 
ing off short. From the circumstances of the case I am 
inclined to think that screw piles would have been the 
proper things to use. The driving of cast-iron piles is 
always precarious work.—L. M. N. 


[1928] TESTING CAST-IRON—It would scarcely 
be possible in testing small specimens of cast-iron 
to observe the deflection wi:hout the aid of deli- 
cate and expensively constructed instruments. The 
best plan will be decidedly to break them by either an 
actual weight at the centre, or by help of alever. The ap- 
proximate breaking weight can be readily calculated from 


tLe equation W = AxBxS, in which W is the breaking 
weight at the centre, A the area in square inches of the 
bottom flange of the girder, D the depth, and C, aconstant 
equal to 26, and L the span between bearings. 1t must be 
borne in mind that D and L must both be in feet or in 
inches. —CALCULUS. 


[1982] SKETCHING IN THE TOWER.—For permis- 
sion to sketch generally apply to the Constable, F.M. 
Sir T. F. Burgoyne, 8, Gloucester-terrace, Bayswater, W. ; 
for admission to the armouries, to the Secretary of State for 
War, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. ; and to the Hall Tower, 
to the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
Stable-yard, 8. James’ Palace, 8.W. A fair amount of 
work may be picked up in the subsidiary towers, but 
scarcely anything beyond thick walls to be got out of the 
keep.—C. 8. W. 


—_—_—_—_. 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ImporTANT DECISION UNDER THE ‘‘ BUILDING AcT.”— 
Mr. Abraham Cohen, builder, of Southgate-road North, 
on Wednesday week appeared to a summons at the Lambeth 
Police Court for refusing to pay £2 1s. 3d. due to Mr. C. A. 
Long, the district surveyor for 8. Mary, Newington, and 
part of Lambeth. Mr. Long said he surveyed the altera- 
tions made to the Jewish Synagogue, Walworth-road ; but 
although he sent several times to defendant, he refused to 
pay the amount of fees. Defendant said there had really 
been no additions or alterations to the building within the 
meauing of the Act. Before the building was completed it 
was found that the roof was too heavy, and caused the 
walls to bulge. In consequence, three buttresses were 
built, Those matters were, he contended, necessary repairs, 
and did not entitle Mr. Long to the fees. The magistrate 
said, according to defendant’s own version, it was clearly 
an altera ion to the building, and not a repair, as means 
by section 9 of the Act. Mr. Long said that section re- 
ferred to necessary repairs, and nothing affecting external 
or party walls. The roof was found to be not sufficiently 
strong, and extra supports had to be putin. The walls 
bulged so dangerously that brick buttresses were obliged 
to be erected, and iron rods inserted to tie the work to- 
gether. The magistrate said it was quite clear the case 
for the complainant had been made out, and he should 
make ihe order for payment of the amount, with 2s. costs. 


A BurmLpER COMMITTED FoR MANSLAUGHTER.—Mr. 
George Hall, builder, of Hardingstone, Northampton, was 
last week committed on a coroner’s warrant to take his 
trial for the manslaughter of Wilham Hill, a mason’s 
labourer. Mr, Hall was engaged in repairing a house in 
the Kingsthorpe-road, and a large hole or opening, giving 
access to a flight of stairs leading to a cellar, was left un- 
protected, and the plaintiff, in going to fetch his tool- 
basket, fell into the hole and fractured his skull. The 
jary, on the evidence adduced at the inquest, returned the 
following verdict :—‘‘The jury are of opinion that the 
deceased came by his death through the negligence of Mr. 

. Hall in not properly securing the hole.” The coroner re- 
marked that the verdict was tantamount to a verdict of 
manslaughter against Mr. Hall. He thought it proper, 
under the circumstances, that the case should go before 
another tribunal, 


—<_—_—- 
WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BricHtTon.—At a meeting of the Brighton Sewers Board 
on Tuesday last, a communication was read from Mr. 
Hawkshaw, C.E., offering to undertake the superinten- 
dence of the work, and prepare drawings and specifica- 
tions, for £4,000, being 5 per cent. upon his estimated cost 
of the work. The offer was accepted. 


CasTLE NortawicH.—New water works have been 
erected for this increasing township near Moss Hall Farm 
consisting of a well 6ft. in diameter, which has been sunk 
to a depth of 32ft. and indicates every appearance of yield- 
ing an ample supply of pure water. In the engine house 
which has been built over the well is a high pressure 
horizontal engine, which lifts the water into a water tower 
built on the high ground near the Wimington Branch 
Railway, the lift being 115ft. The tower is circular, and 
48ft. in height. On the top isa wrought-iron tank, 25ft. 
in diameter, and 10ft. Gin, in depth, and contains, when 
full, 32,000 gallons of water,or an estimated supply of a day 
anda half. The contractors for ihe several works were 
Mr. C. Shaw, of Castle, for the erection of the tower, engine, 
and boiler house and chimney ; Messrs. Milburn and Sons, 
of Staley bridge, for cast-iron pipes and tank; Mr. E. Sharp, 
of Lancaster, for valves and hydrants ; Mr. J. Nution, of 
Elland, for laying pipes; and Messrs. Holdford and Shep- 
herd, of Hyde, for the engine and boiler. The works were 


designed and carrie out by Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., of 
Manchester, é 


DaRLincron.—The Darlington Town Council met on 
Thursday week, when the to vn clerk read a letter he had 
written to the Home Secretary, urging that the council 
could not decide immediately ‘as to the best means for the 
disposal of the sewage otherwise than by running it into the 


Skerne and the Tees in the present unsettled state of the 
question. The Secretary of State, on the 22nd of August, re- 
plied that the plea urged for delay could not again be enter- 
tained, and called upon the council to prepare a complete 
scheme for applying the systom of sewage irrigation before 
Oct. 31st, or, failing to do so, he would appoint some compe- 
tent person to carry out the work. [t was agreed to refer 
the matter to a committee to meet without delay. The 
Commissioners for the Polution of Rivers intimated, ina 
letter read from the town clerk, thas they would attend 
at Darlington to examine into the condition of the Tees 
and the Skerne at the commencement of October. 


JrrsEy.—Dr. Lankester has been spending his holiday 
in Jersey; and, finding the sanitary condition of that 
beautiful island far from what it is represented to be, he 
has liberally given the inhabitants a lecture, which was 
attended by the Governor and principal inhabitan s. 
Jersey ought to be the healthiest place in the kingdom , 
but its average deathrate is 22 per 1,000, equal to that of 
London; while among the 29,000 inhabitants of S. Helier the 
death-rate hasreached the high figure of 26 per 1,000. The 
water-supply from wells seems to be scanty and defiled. 

Rucpy.—An important sanitary experiment is being 
carried out at Rugby. The whole of the sewage of the 
‘own, of which part formerly polluted the Avon, is now 
used for irriga'ing the fields. It is sta’ed, in a recent 
special report tothe Privy Council by Dr. Buchanan, that 
the health of the childref living in the midst of the 
irrigated districts, far from suffering, has actually improved, 


——S 


STAINED GLASS. 


Westnoucnton.—A stained glass window has just been 
placed in the chancel of the new church at Westhoughto., 
to commemorate the munificence of Mr. John Seddon in 
rebuilding the church. The window, which is in five lighis, 
is by Messrs. Clayton and Bell. The subject is the Te 
Deum. Inthe base of the central light is represented 
‘Our Lord Crucified,” and above is ‘*Our Lord 
in glory, sitting at the right hand of God.” The 
side lights are filled up with representations of 
apostles, prophets, martyrs, and ‘‘the holy church 
throughout the world.” The wheel light in the pediment 
is filled with an emblematical representation of the Holy 
Ghost—the Dove—round which are angels, and on each 
side the cherubim and seraphim. Beneath the window is 


an inscription. 
—_. 4 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


LIVERPOOL.—The equestrian statue of the Queen to be 
erected by the Corporation infront of St. George’s Hall is 
completed, and in a few days will arrive from the bronze 
foundry of Messrs. Elkington and Co., of Birmingham, by 
whom it has been cast. It will be remembered that shortly 
after the erection of the statue of the late Prince Consort 
which now adorns the southern extremity of the open space 


fronting the hall, the Corporation resolved t» erect a com- 
panion statue of the Queen, at a cost of £5,000. Mr. 
Thorneycroft was the artist approved by her Majesty for 


the execution of the work. The granite pedestal on which 
the statue will rest has long been finished, 


Onr Ofte Gable, 


Tur ALEXANDRA PALACE AND Parx.—A third, 
and let us hope a more fortunate attempt, is about 
to be made to open the Alexandra Palace and 
Park to the people of North London. The effort 
is being organised by Mr. Francis Fuller, of 
Whitehall Gardens. It is proposed to form a 
company for this purpose on the Tontine principle, 
with a capital of £650,000, in fully paid-up shares, 
of 20s. each, with power to issue debentures 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, to the 
amount of £150,000 if necessary. The share- 
holders first registered up to the amount of 
£500,000 will be those alone entitled to the 
ownership of park, palace, and contents, which it 
is estimated will be worth, atthe close of the Ton- 
pie in 1880, about one million and a half ster- 

ing. 

Tur GREAT WESTERN Raittway. —The line be 
tween the Hammersmith Junction and the West 
bourne Junction is being considerably widened” 
in order to keep the main-line traffic distinct from 
that of the Hammersmith and City traffic. <A 
station, to be called the Harrow-road Station, is 
contemplated in the garden of Mr. IF. G. Saunders, 
the secretary of the company. The alteration of 
the gauge from the broad to the narrow has just 
been effectually completed on the Wycombe 
branch, and the local service of that line will be 
carried over the narrow gauge to andfrom London. 


THE WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPs.—The practical 
examinations for the Whitworth scholarships were 
commenced on Tuesday week and finished on 
Friday last, at the works of Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester. There were 33 
candidates, all of whom had previously qualified 
by passing in the theoretical examinations of the 
Science and Art Department. They were ex- 
amined in the handicrafts of turning, fitting, and 
pattern-making, and inthe use of the various 
classes of mechanical tools. The results of the 
examination were inspected by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, Mr, E.J. Reed, late chief constructor of 


ritory. 


the Navy; Professor Greenwood, principal of 
Owens College ; Mr. M. Kirtley, locomotive super- 


intendent of the Midland Railway Company ; Mr. 


Wright, chief engineer of the Navy; Mr. Manby, 
secretary of the Institute of Civil Engineers ; and 
other gentlemen. The results of the examina- 
tions will be ascertained, and the names of the 


successful candidates made known in the course of 


a few days. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE THAMES NAVIGATION.— 
The extensive and important works undertaken 
by the Thames Conservators in the re-construc- 
tion of a new lock below Windsor Bridge, are 
completed. The work is very substantial, and has 
been carried out at considerable exvense, towards 
which the Crown contributed £2,000, as it will 
tend to prevent the flooding of the Home Park. 


Winpsor Branch oF THE AMALGAMATED 
Socrrty OF CARPENTERS AND Jorners.—The 
members and friends of the Windsor Branch of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners held their fifth anniversary on Tuesday 
week. From a statement read by Mr. Lawton, it 
appeared that the income of the Branch during 
the past year had amounted to £318 3s. 11d., and 
the expenditure—the principal items in which 
were :—donations and travellers, £47 7s. 8d.; 
tool benefit, £11 9s. 114d. ; sick benefit, £32 
13s. 8d.; remitted to other branches, £119— 
showed a total of £257 5s, 1d., leaving a balance 
in hand of £60 18s. 10d. 

AMERICAN Rattway Items.—The greatest year 
for railway construction in the United States was 
1869, in which 5,000 miles were laid. The next 
year to it, in rank, was 1856, in which 3,640 miles 
were constructed. The 5,000 miles of road con- 


structed during the last year cost 150,000,000 dols., 


or about 30,000 dols. per mile. Massachusetts 


has the most railways in proportion to its super- 
ficies and its population. 


It contains 1,489 miles 
of iron road on a surface of 7,800 square miles, or 
about 100 miles to every 526 square miles of ter- 
Were all the railways in that State laid 
down in parallel lines they would be but 54 miles 
apart, and were the entire territory of the Union 
as closely marked with railways as Massachusetts 
it would contain 600,000 miles of iron track. The 
new depot of the Hudson River and Harlem, in 
New York, will be a magnificent affair in size 
as wellas finish. It is built chiefly of iron and 
glass, and it will require 8,000,000lbs. of iron, and 
100,000 square feet of glass. The roof is 200ft. by 
652 feet. It is expected to be completed by the 
first of January. 

ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A LiverPpooL ARCHITECT 
AND A BorGprar.— Somewhat later than his usual 
hour, on Tuesday evening week, Mr. J. N. Crofts, 
architect, of Cook-street, Liverpool, was sitting in 
his office writing, when he heard the lock of the 
room door tried twice. On going into the lobby 
he encountered a tall powerful fellow, who had by 
some means broken into the lower part of the 
building. Mr. Crofts at once seized him, and a 
long and severe struggle ensued, during which 
Mr. Crofts was thrown to the ground several times, 
but he continued to hold the fellow until the ar 
rival of a policeman. On being brought up before 
the magistrates the man was remanded. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT Hatirax.—On the 15th ult. 
the formal opening of the new road from Halifax 
to Southowram, and of the western half of the 
new North Bridge across the River Hebble, took 
place. The Mayor presided at the ceremony, 
giving the name of Beacon-hill-road to the new 
highway. The road has cost £12,000, and the 
bridge, when completed, will have cost £20,000. 


THE PRroposED GREAT WESTERN MARITIME 
Saie Canat.—The projected Great Western Ma- 
ritime Ship Canal is now attracting considerable 
attention. According tothe Mining Journal, the 
capital required to construct it (£3,500,000) will 
no doubt soon be asked for from the public. The 
success of the Suez Canal has given increased 
confidence to the promoters in the practicability 
of their proposition. The construction of the 
canal would do much to open upa much enlarged 
market of South Wales coal in all the counties south 
of the line of the Thames, and would diminish the 
distance between the South Wales coalfield and 
the various French ports, avoiding, at the same 
time, the principal difficulties of the voyage. The 
canal is to be 59 miles long, and 21ft. deep, the 
width being at the bottom 31ft., and gradually 
increasing to four times that width at the surface, 
It will extend from Bridgwater Bay in the Bris- 
tol Channel to Exmouth on the south coast of 
Devonshire, and it is estimated that from 
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4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons of coal will be taken | Savernake House, near Mar!borough, Wilts (the 


through annually. A harbour of refuge is pro- 
posed to be established in connection with the 
canal. The project originated with Telford in 
1825, and itis now being promoted principally by 
Mr, F. A, Owen. 

—_—_—_———_——. 


Chips. 


Mr. William Stork Beckit, the architect of S. 
Martin’s Church, Lincoln, writes to say that 
the statement in our last issue that the lowest tender 
for the erection of the church was £2,000 above his 
estimate is untrue, the lowest tender being only 
£250 above his estimate. Our statement was taken 
from the Lincolnshire Chronicle for August 26. 

The Melton Mowbray new Cattle Market was 
opened on Tuesday last. 


A new Free Church, seated for 300 persons, was 
opened on Sunday week at Lumphanan, Deeside, 
Aberdeenshire. 


Anew Temperance Hall is in course of erection in 
the Cleethorpes-road, Grimsby, from plans by Mr. 
G. Siminson. The cost will be upwards of £1,200. 

Three groups of stone carving in basso relievo, 
executed by Mr. Ruddock, of London, may now be 
seen on the south porch of S. Swithin’s Church, 
Lincoln. The three groups refer to various events 
connected with 8. Swithin’s history, and the cost is 
to be defrayed by the architect, Mr. Fowler, of 
Louth. 

On the 22nd ult. the employés of Mr. George 
Punnett, builder, Tile House Works, Tunbridge, 
held their annual holiday, when about 160 of the 
home department visited the Crystal Palace. On 
the same day about 160 men of the same firm, and 
now employed at Hawkhurst in the erection of a 
mansion for the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, MIP 
President of the Poor Law Board, had an excursion 
to Hastings. 

The original chancel arch of 8. Peter's, Cumber. 
worth, Alford, has been restored, and a new arch 
of Ancaster stone added. Columns which had been 
plastered up in the walls many years were brought 
tolight. Other improvements now in progress are 
anew roof of Baltic timber, supported by twelve 
braces, on corbels; a new two-light north window, 
in character with the original, and modern benches 
instead of the old high pews. It is also proposed 
to build a new porch. 


A handsome new tower, together with a spire and 
clock, in connection with the parish church of 
Rothes, is now all but completed. The total cost 
will be about £200. 


The works in connection with the Serpentine are 
now reported as being pushed vigorously forward. 
The contractor has now engaged a large additional 
number of men, who are actively engaged for many 
hours per day. 


The site selected by the Corporation of London 
for the Foreign Cattie Market is situated on the 
West side of Deptford. It has not yet been ap- 
proved of by Government, and it is possible a 
larger frontage may be deemed desirable. 

The inhabitants of Kew and Brentford have ap- 
pointed a committee to take steps for freeing Kew- 


pode from toll, in accordance with the act of 
9. 


About two-thirds of the capital required for the 
erection of the new Town-hall and Museum at 
Nairnjhas been subscribed. 


The church and congregation wo1 shipping at 
Sion Chapel, Bridge.street, Bradford, of which the 
Rey. J. . Chown is pastor, are engaged in the task 
of raising funds for a new chapel and schools, at an 
estimated cost, including the site, of not less than 
£12,000. The plans for the new buildings are now 
under consideration. 


The Corporation of Glasgow made a profit of 
£19,619 on the supply of gas to that city last half. 
year. Of this amount the greater portion will go 
to wipe off the expenses of the transfer from the 
old companies, and £5,000 will be credited to the 
ordinary funds of the Corporation. The ratepayers 
of Glasgow are to be directly benefited by a re- 
duction in the price of gas. 


On the 25th ult. the foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel was laid at Earl’s Barton. The 
estimated cost is £1,050. 

Two memorial stones of 
were laid on Monday week at West Coseley, Bil- 
ston. The contract for the new chapel, exclusive 
of heating apparatus, is £1,150. 


a new Baptist Chapel 


It isin contemplation to insert’ a new stained 


glass window in the choir of Hereford Cathedral. 
The foundation stone 
South Stockton was laid last week. Accommoda- 
onde to be provided for 300 children, at a cost of 
The foundation stone of a new Wesle an. Chapel 
was laid at Weymouth on Wednesday we : 


of new Wesleyan Schools at | 


seat of the Marquis of Ailesbury), is now receiving 
important additions. The right wing, hitherto in- 
complete, is in the hands of an army of workmen. 
The outlay will be about £10,000. 

8. Peter’s Church, Dover, Hast Cliff, has been re- 
opened after restoration. The elevation of the 
roof has been increased, and the chancel and north 
transept extended, - 

The Rector of Hadleigh, Suffolk, is soliciting 
subscriptions towards the restoration of the parish 
church. Mr. Valpy, architect, has surveyed the 
building, and estimates the cost of the proposed 
works at £1,100. 

The Portland Stone Company lately took on 
about 80 additional men for a roach order, but 
these have since been stopped for a time. 

It has been decided to restore the Lady Chapel of 
Chichester Cathedral, as a memorial to the late 
Bishop Scott. 

S. Helen’s Church, Ore, near Hastings, was con- 
secrated on Friday last. * 

The Earl of Zetland has laid the foundaticn stone 


of a new Masonic Hall at Redcar. The style of 
the building will be Italian. 


Cimber Grade Revietv, 


PRICE CURRENT OF WOOD. 


(From “ Churchill & Sim's Circular.’’) 

Saltic fir timber ..,... per load 50 cubic feet s. Ss. 
SHIGA! eae Woks seus tessstaselveebeaaicr eects 65 to - 7 
Dantzig and Memel, crown , 85 », 100 

Do, best middling hove WD ” 85 

Do. good middling and second .,, 65 a 70 

Do. common middling ........ sontvon, NOY! » «62 
Do. undersized ..,....cecee Rhitieves . 55 9 100 

Do, small, short, and irregular .., 50 oy 60 
SLi thi mee mee ge guy Sar ie teeeee veda 9BT ” 65 
ES WOUISN: «; ces chaneascutsoher snes cereee ay 53 ” 58 
DO. SMA i825 codists note versvaesy Sante; heey jp 0» BD 
Swedish and Norway balks ......... : » 40 
Baltic oak timber, Memel crown ,.., é » 135 
DO. IACI... ccoctos ast Rassccedenet date » 110 
Dantzig and Stettin crown ...,.. » 130 
Do. brack and unsquared ” 85 


( sesereeevee DOV log, 18 cubic feet 
Riga crown 


Creer errr 


HNO ean ee nee cee 


eee ee inst edweticas Galas 5 
Povorsbune’ gicaemereecete 12 ‘ 
Wybuarg BaiGerdincus tees a Agha fapexcunpbadesesaey OLD 5, OD 
Finland and Handsawn Swedish ....., 20: Geese) 

B10 4,510 10 

none 
HOIGO ee TOT 
ree ce eC) 
) srecsessee 6 05, 7 10 
Swedish and Gothenburg good stocks 10 0 ie 0 
Do. common and thirds DEO eer 0) 
Gefle and best Swedish deals , LOO eae ele A 
Swedish battens .......csscccccceose siecrereee 8 10 4, 10 10 
4 8. d. 8. d. 
Dantzig crown deck ,,....per 40ft. 3in. 17 0 3 2100 
_ Do. brack ......44. satbev een dee aanerarsen © he 10 sym 1B. 10) 

Flooring boards............ per square of lin, 

First yellow........ eis Shihees ck edeee IE va CG BORNE 

- D0. Whit s..50s00. v0, 9.6 
Second qualities ......., GO 20.5. 7 aa() 

/ 5 5 0 “6 

PUEGWORU 3 seecdvesasssuncceeei i per cub. fthm.  s, f 8, 
Swedish red deal ends ........cceccccecess < YD to 85 
Norway red and white borrds vaveabvarr D a 70 

Do. round and slabs .......6660s.665, 45 “5 55 

Lathwood ernie: Sceusaaeanane --per cub. fthm. & 8. = 3B, 
Peters bung ec avagetty scavieoreae ee 5 10 6 10 
Riga, Dantzig, Memel, and Swedish... 3 15 P 5 10° 

Oak staves.....0..., atigeanees srk te permillepipe £ 5, & 8. 
Memel crown ..,...,....... weed seaarhondesens 1s0 0 ,, 185 0 

DOWIE sctuecisteue nee oe 130 0 5, 150 0 
Paes, Stettin, and Hambro’ full- 
BIZ CL CLOW reat vrvshecrtiepereee een : 5 
arpa standard pipe ie 4 nie 
Jo. puncheon per 1200 cs, 22 
Bosnia single barrel , -per 1200 Boe 3 5 ree 
United 8 ates, pipe ieecesn, an) Od. a0. ge 45 EO 
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aN beake....scsceseres dis bei aedeeedt ¢5 " ae 
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9, mixed and building é P| 65 
» 90 
» 95 
” 70- 
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8 
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American deals............per Petg. std. 100 £ 


8. 

Quebec pine, first quality, floated...... 16 0 to 17 
Do, SeCONG _ .,n:ccssavarsaaveynesintings mene ney em 
D0, third jcucce cee vataae cB, 10S Sie 
Do. first quality, bright. HSM Os 
Do. second ,, 12/15. .,5 
Do. third ..,, 9 0 ;; 
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Do, third ,.,. reciente. 
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Nova Scotia and P.&. Isle..,. oy tO oe eee 

Batons, Spruce “......9.,scssessespemnceceaves ait On samme 

United States pitch pine planks......... 12 0 ,, 13 | 

Mahogany .......ssceeeeeeeeeee, DOr foot superficial d.— 


Honduras , 
Niexican Vvssvascs 
PaDASCO seasaeuere 


to 
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Do. Australian 4 
Do. pencil .... 
Maple bird’s eye , 
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Do, Canadian <2is..dn4 
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Zebra wood, Brazil ....... searseeeee(LOMInal) 
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Lignum vite, City 8:. Domingo ... 
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Do. Bahama .....3 
Cocus wood, Cuba vissevee 
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= 
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The last quotations for timber and deals at Hull and 
Grimsby are as follows :— 5 os 


Sosd. 1h 
Meme] best timber ......+00+..per load 410 0 
Do. seconds .,,i.s0.0css.rvesucareupeacsOee) eOeO) 
Do. Dantzig seconds s.....00.001000, 3 0 0 
Swedish timber ....... saatedentaeereves do. 210 0 
Quebec oak ,..... «dav shoreenes per foot 2 8 
Doel mn. gicakora sere +++ 0. 28 
Moeomoel Loge } iiisisuasvactaene 0s 00s 6r@ 
Quebec birch,,..... os do, 110 
St. John’s birch \..:%. .sasausersaareasenseas Be} 
Onega red deals ..... seosee POY Potg, std. 15:90) 0 
Petersburg Co. ...,.sverseresonese@ugecsyevav Oa) ema nO 
Do. White so... deveogecctbess bunrPielo = Le eOnee 
WYDUrg Led , cvececerovsessesvsctecvevebers Os = 20) Mion ORO mi kamen 
Memel 2nd red.,.....s0cseesesees cbanestaxsscd Ose” a ma® 
Riga crown white ios 92 10150 
Quebec Ist pine .,..... .do. 19 10 0 
Holmsund mixed red......... AO. OO 
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Do, Uleaborg ac steaseeut ca dasbeeode doz 223: 030 
Memel crown staves sissseccreeseesDer 120 8 10 0 
Pitch. pine 5 zerecsivsseaeey 0 
Dram Tea. cciceavisasae ; dl 0 
Gothenburg mixed red 7 0 
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Wyburg red. ......00 raeveaagpasetaspeQQu 2G alipeee® 
Bjorneborg red...,.... badaae saaslO: Gmeen nodes 
Gefle mixed Ted -..:..sesvecseebyaes¥aheaatthoae mL eee 
Do, 320. LOG secsaseessusoccquteccdeasaven Os ee OmnG 


— 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USE 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 
TIMBER, 


ineathgaee load £13 013 1U\Finland ......+e+008 &7 10- 

4 15)Memel...... sevnaene (Ou O 

Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 
ss White 3; 40 
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ia 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1870. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT MAN- 
CHESTER. 


HE Fiftieth Exhibition of Works of 
Modern Artists was opened last week in 
the galleries of the Royal Institution in 
Mosley-street, Manchester. Originally des- 
tined for the display of works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, the present 
year’s exhibition too closely emulates that of 
the Royal Academy—the works exhibited 
consisting nearly entirely of paintings in oil 
and water colour: sculpture being repre- 
sented by scarcely a score of contributions, 
chiefly in plaster; whilst architecture has 
even improved onthe Royal Academy role, 
and does not even put in an appearance! 
There are, indeed, architectural subjects ex- 
hibited; but these are paintings of existing 
buildings : not, what might in former years 
have been seen on the walls of the Royal 
Institution, designs by metropolitan or local 
architects for edifices intended or imagined, 
The fact is greatly to be deplored. It has its 
cause, we fear, in the unhealthy rage for 
perspective representation, not only linear 
but aérial, that has afflicted our architects for 
the last thirty or forty years. They manage 
these things better in France; as any one 
may see by the public interest taken in the 
beautiful geometrical drawings of M. Lamiere, 
at South Kensington, and the public indif- 
ference which the pictorial paintings of our 
own architects (or their artists) meet with at 
the Royal Academy or the Architectural 
Exhibition, Surely there is a moral in all 
this, and an entirely new régime demanded, 
if we would educate the public in a noble 
art, being somehow elbowed out of our Fine 
Art galleries, both in London and in the 
provinces. People who have been just 
admiring the landscapes of Stanfield, Linnell, 
or Lee, don’t care to gaze with interest on the 
“‘ perspectives” of Mr. Pecksniff, bedight 
though they be with those wonderful fore- 
grounds and figures, “ put in” by the popular 
architectural colourist of the day. More- 
over, the brush of the latter is too ubiquitous 
on the walls not to be tiresome. Let us leave 
the painters to themselves, study perspective, 
if we will, and apply it in our studies ; but, 
in our appeals for public appreciation, rely 
more often upon sound geometrical drawing. 

There are, we said, architectural pictures 
contributed to the Exhibition. We will 
proceed to notice them before giving any 
description of the other works exhibited. 

No. 459, by A. MacCallum, is a large oil 
painting of the “ Houses of Parliament from 
Lambeth,” an excellent subject, very unsatis- 
factorily treated. The drawing is pretty 
faithful, if we except a very pardonable 
deviation of the painter’s from the precise 
form of the actual finish of the Victoria 
Tower ; but in one important particular the 
view is quite deceptive. Let any one con- 
ceive a prospect of the Houses, taken, as it 
would seem, from Lambeth Bridge; which, 
albeit it shows the Thames Embankment in 
course of construction, omits all representa- 
tion of the new Westminster Bridge. Asa 
piece of chiaroscuro the composition is a very 
unpleasant one; the river below and the 
sky above being streaked here and there with 
large blotches of yellow fog, for no very 
obvious purpose save that of caricaturing our 
London atmosphere. The picture, oddly 
enough, is hung side by side with No. 463, a 
portrait, somewhat affected in its attitude, of 
Dr. Barry, of King’s College, the architect’s 
son. 

No. 307, “Caen,” by W. W. Deane, is a 
very spirited and faithful painting in water- 
colour, bought up (and very cheaply too) on 


the first day’s exhibition. The subject is 
S. Pierre, seen from the quay on the north 
side of the cathedral, looking towards San 
Sauveur’s. The purchaser has borne off the 
vest architectural picture in the exhibition, 
rich in intelligent delineation of some of the 
picturesque bits of old France, that are, alas, 
passing out of existence in these sad days of 
“civilization.” On the same wall hang two 
other architectural pictures—No. 388, “The 
Town-hall, Cologne,” by A. E. Everitt, and 
No. 369, ‘ Wych-street, London,” by Miss 
Louisa Rayner. We prefer, of the two, the 
lady’s water-colour painting, putting in, how- 
ever, a modest demurrer to a slight liberty 
taken with the steeple of S. Mary-le-Strand. 
Cologne Town-hall is depicted as seen after 
a snow-storm, with its Palladian details, 
crude and stiff, brought out into somewhat 
oppressive relief, so to speak. The painting 
is, in fact, too architectural to be pleasing. 
No. 206, “ Abbeville,” by R. E. Holding, is a 
very indifferent production. The turreted 
corner of a Continental street is obviously 
too ambitious a subject for the artist, with 
his present training in perspective. No. 
275, ‘*Temple Bar,” by Miss Rayner, 
is a meritorious little work, very badly hung. 
No. 305, ‘Interior of the Church of Caude- 
bec, on the Seine,” by John Burbidge, struck 
us as one of the best works of its class—the 
picture well conceived, and the artist evi- 
dently at home with his subject. No. 341, 
“Interior of Ypres Cathedral,” by Wyke 
Bayliss, exhibits, apart from its cloudy, opaque 
handling, a perversely-chosen subject—an 
aisle with lateral chapels filled with ‘“‘pesti- 
lent Renaissance” fittings, in midst of which 
is (what we must presume the artist beheld as 
he painted the scene) a priest saying mass, 
with a big book in hishands! Opaqueness is 
by no means a common defect in the produc- 
tions of our national artists. We have ex- 
hausted the list of them who have this year 
contributed architectural subjects to the Man- 
chester Exhibition, if we except, as we must, 
some minor works of the kind, too bad to 
either hang or criticise. Foreign painters, how- 
ever, contribute some pretentious architectural 
works, very inferior, as we think, to those of 
our own countrymen. In No, 524, “Ruins of 
a Villa at Rome,” by A. Vertunni, we have, it 
is true, a magnificent exception; but in Nos. 
424, “Interior of the Church of 8S. Jacques, 
Antwerp,” T. Cleynheus, and 379, “The 
Choir of Santa Maria Novello, Florence,” we 
have examples of the opaque handling just 
condemned. Both of these subjects—very 
tastelessly chosen by the way—are treated in 
a provokingly dull, literal, lifeless manner, 
which we should be sorry to see our own 
paintersaffect. There is no life, nor motion, nor 
air in such paintings. We hear of lawyers who 
will prove that black is white, and vice versa, 
as the case may need ; but with these Dutch 
and Belgian architectural painters, blacks, 
browns, greys, and greens, once committed 
to the canvas, know no alternations of light 
or shade, but assert themselves in the picture 
with monotonous intensity ; the outlines are, 
moreover, crude and harsh, imparting a weird, 
repulsive aspect to the composition. Speak- 
ing of foreign contributors to this exhibition, 
we may add that great complaint is made 
that, while local artists have been made 
amenable to the rule of the council restricting 
exhibitors to two contributions, one foreign 
artist, Signor Vertunni, has been allowed to 
exhibit no fewer than five pictures. They are 
all of them large costly paintings, and, it 
must be confessed, very fine ones. 

The principal sculptors who contribute are 
Mr. E. G. Papworth and Mr. J. Lawlor, the 
contributions of the former being all portrait 
busts, without interest of any kind as works 
of art; but many of Mr. Lawlor’s works—sucl. 
No. 547, “ Head of a Nymph” ; Nos. 546, 
“The Rose,” and 546, “The Lily,”—are re- 
markable for their grace and delicacy of con- 
ception. 

We have not much space left for a criticism 


of the paintings proper, writing as we have 
been with a special eye to the interest of 
architecture, too commonly ignored by the 
ordinary critics of the press. Some of the 
most striking of the paintings are, as is usual 
in provincial exhibitions, pictures already 
familiar to visitors of the Royal Academy. 

The grand work of Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
entitled ‘‘ The Catapult,” is one of these, and 
is deservedly admired. Of pictures of a high 
class, No. 1, ‘“‘ The Night before Bosworth,” 
by T. Roberts, and No. 419, “Street Life in 
Rome,” struck us as remarkable for their ex- 
cellence. Of landscapes there is, as usual, a 
large collection, the most costly one in the 
whole collection being No. 175, “ The 
Haunted Oak,” by Mr. A. MacCallum, a pic- 
ture singularly destitute of interest. Many 
of the smaller works of this class may be men- 
tioned as meritorious, and, by the way, singu- 
larly modest in price :—No. 221, “A Brook, 
North Wales,” by P. Deakin ; No. 40, “ Rhud- 
dlan Castle,” by J. Peel; No. 52, “ Cottage 
at Shottery, Warwickshire,” by S. H. Baker ; 
392, “ Valley of the Dee near Llangollen,” by 
the same artist ; 445, ‘‘ Minehead, Somerset- 
shire,” by A. Clint, are all admirably painted. 
Of portraits, we were best pleased with a 
large one by Mr. C. A. Duval, No. 81, con- 
trasting in its dash and vigour most favour- 
ably with another, No. 485, Mr. Robert 
Barues, by the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. ‘There is in this exhibition a remark- 
able dearth of potraits, very pleasing, as one 
may say, to behold. ‘The mention of one Aca- 
demy President reminds us of No. 65, 
“Spanish Boy: San Lucar in the Dis- 
tance,” by W. K. Keeling, the President of the 
Manchester Academy of Arts. This, if we 
err not, is one of the best paintings in the en- 
tire collection—a work of singular merit, bold 
and masterly in execution, and in conception 
fullof pathosand beauty. It is a loan to the 
exhibition, and is well worth attentive ex- 
amination. We would also allude very 
favourably to two works in the same room by 
a foreign artist, Nos. 26 and 33, by G. Miiller. 
The subjects ofeach are somewhatalike, ‘‘ The 
Impatient Baby,” and ** A Young Woman 
with her Nursling,” both of them pictures of 
high merit, pictures engrossing the admiration 
of the visitors, and that by the sole power of 
good painting, unaided by any ad captandum 
resource, as is too common with paintings of 
the class. Of such clap-trap paintings there 
are many—too many—in the exhibition. We 
would single outas a specimen No. 426, “ A 
Bone of Contention,” by Mr. H. H. Couldery, 
by which may be seen how painting may de- 
cline into mere caricature, undeserving of all 
claim to the nobler title. There are, too, in 
this, as in every modern exhibition of late, 
examples of tuat affectation of exploded styles 
of art, sought to be in our own day revived by 
a certain school of English artists. Nearly 
all, ifnot all,the contributions of Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson belong to this class; and Nos, 5, 
‘“‘ Margaret Mocked,” and 395, ‘‘ Afternoon in 
Treviso,” are, as it seems to ourselves, very 
repulsive specimens of the school aspired to. 
In the former of these we have some most 
outlandish architectural details inthe way of 
stone tracery; and in the latter a crowd of 
harlequins and columbines (to say nothing of 
a man in armour) lolling round a marble reser- 
voir or fountain, and angling with rod, line, 
music and a landing-net for gold-fish, which 
are seen swimming, half exposed, on the sur- 
face of the water, crying (ready fried, let us 
hope) ‘‘ Come, catch me: Come, catch me !” 
We cannot for the very life of us divine what 
purpose such paintings as these, executed in a 
woolly, feeble, effeminate style, or ratherman- 
nerism, are meant by their executants to serve, 
for either man or beast. 

The exhibition has, on the whole, very many 
works of great merit. Several occur to us 
that, for want of further space, must go un- 
mentioned. In the entrance hall may be 
seen, among some pictures very badly hung, 
and others very badly painted, a fine sunset 
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picture by Mr. A. Clint. It is No. 531, “S. 
Catherine’s, Scilly Islands,” a very masterly 
work indeed. Some purchases were, it seems, 
made on the day of opening; but at exceed- 
ingly low prices. Indeed, the prices asked for 
many meritorious works may beassumed as an 
indication of the lowebbinto which art patron- 
age is naturally enough falling in these tur- 
bulent, eventtul times. 
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SUNDRY WORKS IN THE ISLE OF 
THANET, 
(Continued from page 182.) 
HE old parish church of Margate, dedi- 
cated to 8. John the Baptist, is a spa- 
cious and interesting structure, although ex- 
ternally not very remarkable, Like S. Peter’s, 
and indeed most of the churches in the Isle of 
Thanet, it retains a large proportion of Nor- 
man work of excellent character. It is long 
and low, as is often found to be the case with 
the churches built near the coast, possibly to 
avoid the winds, which in winter sweep over 
. them with violence. The unclerestoried nave 
and chancel are continuous, without any inter- 
vening chancelarch or other structural division. 
The nave has side aisles, and is divided from 
them by an arcade of six arches on the north 
and seven on the south side; the westernmost 
columns and the easternmost ones are semi- 
circular, with cushioned capitals, while some- 
what curiously, as showing a very early mo- 
dification, the two intermediate ones are octa- 
gonal, with well-moulded Early English 
capitals; the arches in all cases are very 
simple, of one order, with edges bevelled. 
The nave alone has a poor ordinary barrel- 
shaped ceiling, without ribs or ties; all the 
aisles and the chancel have the principals 
showing beneath their barrelled ceilings, 
with kingposts treated as columns, with 
moulded caps and bases, and four braces 
springing from above them. This gives a 
pleasing and striking effect to the long and low 
interior vistas. The church is unfortunately 
encumbered with high modern pews and galle- 
ries, and looks miserably cared for. The an- 
cient windows have been all mutilated, and 
are without interest. The tower, a poor one, 
mauled out of allits original form, if not re- 
built, is at the north-west angle. A lead 
covering gives dignity to the side aisles, but 
the nave and chancel are only tiled. There 
are several interesting monuments and brasses 
preserved within thechurch. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of this church are many decay- 
ing examples and remnants of the character- 
ee ornamentally-gabled cottages of the loca- 
ity. 

Salmston Grange, just outside the town, has 
incorporated with its farm buildings some 
very interesting and picturesque ruins 
of an old monastery which belonged to 
S. Augustine’s Abbey, at Canterbury. The 
chapel and infirmary exist in a very dila- 
pidated condition, with the windows built 
up. The chapel has two-light reticulated 
traceried windows, one in the east end, 
and two in each side wall; the other 
building nearly parallel with it has windows 
of a geometrical traceried character. The two 
are connected by athird and lower building, 
and remains of some very good domestic 
details are to be found in other parts of this 
group of buildings. Shottendean, a village 
beyond Salmston, contains a few picturesque 
old brick cottages. 

_ At Westgate, between Margate and Birch- 
ington, our steps were arrested by some works 
ofa farmore recent character. An estate of con- 
siderable extent hasbeen laid outhere for build- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. C. N. Beazley 
as architect, and consequently a far better cha- 
racter 1s observable in the few houses already 
built than is usual among the speculative 
erections of the district; brickworkis honestly 
used, and not covered over with cement, and 
the forms of many of the villas are pleasing; 
we could have wished to have seen still more 
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evidence of care and delicacy of detail, and 
would call attention to the very great differ- 
ence of effect observable in the somewhat top- 
heavy chimneys and other parts (which are in 
these buildings constructed with sailing-courses 
of the usual modern sized bricks) and those of 
the ancient specimens scattered through the 
island, which are as delicate again. 

We were more struck with another rather 
large groups of buildings just erected near 
them by Mr. John Taylor, architect, who is 
well-known as the clever and scientific in- 
ventor of special materials for almost every 
portion of a dwelling, and whose roofing tiles 
render this group of houses conspicuous from 
a distance. Itis a pleasure to see such an 
effort as this to rescue this class of building 
from the commonplace character invariably 
given to them by speculating builders, who 
seem to have no higher thought than how to 
make the most out of every foot of frontage, 
and carry up their flimsy houses to the same 
regulation heights and to the same dreadful re- 
gulation patterns in town and country. Mr. 
Taylor’s attention has rather been given to the 
development of the value of his land by the 
acre, and has given bungalows, as it were, in 
which real comfort has been combined with 
pleasing rusticity. The site has nothing be- 
tween it and the sea, and nothing but sea 
between it and the North Pole, and must be 
as bracing a spot as our island could supply. 
By the use of his patent building blocks and 
tiles the first bungalow Mr. Taylor built was 
begun on the 14th August last year, was com- 
pletely furnished and dry within two months, 
and inhabited on the 14th October. Since 
this he built another, which was purchased by 
Mr. Erasmus Wilson, and four others after- 
wards, which have been sold as soon as built. 
A description of the accommodation of one of 
them will, we think, be useful as well as inter- 
esting, thus. There are eight rooms all on 
one floor. The two side rooms of the front 
elevations have doors into the garden, and are 
for dressing after bathing. There is a serving 
flap or buttery hatch from the kitchen in the 
dining-room, to economise labour of service, 
a matter of importance in such an establish- 
ment, and indeed the whole arrangement is 
such as to require the least amount of house- 
hold work. There is a double-bedded room 
in the attic. A verandah at front and back 
gives coolness insummer. The roof has deep 
rafters, ceiled beneath and covered above with 
felt and patent tiles, producing a perfectly cool 
roof. The basement is sunk into the chalk, 
and contains a larder, wine, beer, coal, and 
general cellars. Not only the building itself, 
but the whole of the furniture and fittings 
have been designed and arranged by the 
architect ina thoroughly simple and practical, 
while pleasing and appropriate manner. The 
entire selling price of this furnished free- 
hold marine residence, with its garden com- 
plete, was, we were told, only £1,000, and all 
we can say is that we could not help envying 
the lucky purchaser. 

Birchington, a picturesque village, boasts a 
well-restored and interesting old church of 
considerable size and importance. Its out- 
line is peculiar, as it consists of a nave and 
aisles under one continuous roof, and chancel 
and side aisles, each with a separate compass 
roof and tower, with shingle-covered wooden 
spire over the westernmost bay of the south 
chancel aisle. Here, again, clerestories are 
conspicuous by their absence. The nave is 
wide and its aisles very narrow ; the arcades 
of five arches upon octagonal columns are 
finely proportioned ones of Early Decorated 
work, The north chancel aisle is the Quex 
chapel, belonging to the manor of that name 
in the parish. It contains a fine altar-tomb, 
and the church has also several good brasses, 
and an ancient octagonal font supported upon 
one massive central and three slender outer 
columns. The east windows of the chancel 
and its aisles are good geometrical traceried 
ones, apparently, however, due to the period 
of the restoration, which has been recently 


effected under Mr. Beazley as architect. Ag 
far as one can judge now, it would appear to 
have been carefully done, and the new wood- 
work of the stalls in the chancel is of good 
and characteristic design; the open roof, 
however, of the nave seemed somewhat 
clumsy, and we regretted to learn that some 
ancient seats in the nave had been destroyed. 
A few old cottages may also be found in and ~ 
near Birchington. : 

S. Nicholas Church, called also S. Nicholas- 
at-Wade, is a really noble structure, and one 
that has escaped any damage yet atthe hands — 
of restorers. It was anciently a chapelry to — 
Reculver, but became a parish about the year 
1300. It is built of flint and chalk, with — 
stone dressings, and consists of a wide and 
spacious nave and chancel, with side aisles to 
each, the former of five arches, and a stately 
tower at the south-west angle. The arcade 
dividing the south aisle from the nave is of 
unusual interest. It is of transitional Nor- 
man; the easternmost arches are semicircular, 
upon circular columns, with richly carved 
capitals and varied archivolts, one of which is 
quite unique, with small decorative arcuated 
foliations with the points resting upon the 
larger bead which forms the edge of the archivolt 
and other mouldings, passing, as it were, be- 
hind the foliations, with a couple of dogtooth 
enrichments cropping up through them; to- 
wards the crown of the arch these foliations 
are crowded and narrowed in a most irregular 
manner, The western portion of the church 
isa subsequent extension of the period of 
the Flowing Decorated style, and has some 
very good windows of that class, as also have 
the chancel and its aisle—the east window in 
particular. The clerestory and roofs generally 
are of still later date—Perpendicular. The 
chancel only has its high roof ; the rest are 
all depressed in pitch and have battlemented 
parapets. A few brasses are to be found in 
the interior, and in the vicinity of the church 
two or three old gabled cottages of a late 
date, of which, though the detail is coarse, 
the forms are picturesque, and they assist the 
fine church in making a very pleasing 
group, the more to be appreciated from the 
somewhat bieak and barren nature of the 
downs in this part of the island of Thanet. 

Monkton, with a very plain square tower, 
is a prominent object in the landscape in the 
neighbourhood of S, Nicholas, but the 
structure is of very inferior interest. Al- 
though the Norman work of the same excellent 
type we have noticed in most of the principal 
churches in the island is to be found inside, 
the exterior is mainly of Perpendicular, of 
but moderate excellence, and the form of the 
church is very simple—a nave, chancel, and 
western tower ; a walled-up arcade, however, 
on the north side shows that it once had a 
north aisle. 


——————»—_—_—— 
UNDERNEATH THE VICTORIA ~ 
EMBANKMENT. 


_A T least “full fathom five” beneath the 
road-level of the magnificent thorough- 
fare which extends from the Palace of S, — 
Stephen’s to the new bridge at Blackfriars lie — 
the real foundations of all the various works _ 
of construction situated in, upon, and below — 
that great engineering undertaking. Nor, in 
many instances, is the hard ground, the only — 
reliable substratum, reached at that depth. — 
Before proceeding to the immediate subject of — 
our article, it is worth while to briefly touch 
upon the principal features of that which may 
in every sense be regarded in the light of a — 
national enterprise. First of all there isthe — 
riparian barrier rearing its granite front in | 
defiance of all the efforts of old Father Thames — 
to regain the territory over which he held un- — 
disputed sway for so many centuries. Inclose — 
proximity on the inland side, parallel to the © 
line of the wall, runs a sewer constituting one 
of the main branches of the arterial drainage 
of the metropolis, Farther in still—in nautical _ 
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language, hugging the shore still closer-—is the | tively speaking, three elements which compose 


Metropolitan District Railway, which is ulti- 
mately destined to form the direct link of 
steam communication between the west and 
east of London. Along its course rise up the 
wretched little stations, which are a disgrace 
to the site, and at intervals the principal 
thoroughfare is connected with the streets 
leading to the Strand. Boundary walls mark 
the line of demarkation between public and 
private property, and an attempt—we cannot 
eall it a very successful one—has been made 
to impart something of a boulevard appear- 
ance to the promenade by the planting of a 
number of young trees which can scarcely be 
said to be in a very flourishing condition. 
Unless where there is a considerable area of 


ground devoted to the purpose, the air of 


London is not favourable to the growth of 
trees or plants of any description. 

Returning to the subject of our article, it 
has been rumoured that the works underneath 
the Embankment are of such a nature as to 
prevent those above it being properly com- 
pleted. It has been stated on good authority 
that a steam roller cannot be used for the 
purpose of levelling and consolidating the road- 
way on account of the particular manner in 
which the railway below is coveredin. In 


other words, the roof of the railway is not 
strong enough to bear the weight of a steam 


roller over it. Is this allegation correct or is 


it not? Were we to judge alone from the 
actual facts of the case it might appear that it 


was, since a steam roller has not been em- 


ployed in the preparation of the surface of the 
roadway. It has been levelled by an ordinary 
roller drawn by horse-power, although on the 


other side of the river, in South Lambeth, a 
steam roller has lately been employed in the 
repair of several main thoroughfares and 
smaller streets. It is gratifying to witness 
that at last local authorities appear to be pro- 
gressing with the age, and to recognise that it 
is neither a humane nor economical measure 
to macadamise their roads by the feet of 
horses and the wheels of public and private 
vehicles. The heaviest steam roller weighs, in 
working order, about ten tons, which is cer- 


‘tainly rather a greater load than that which 


generally traverses an ordinary thoroughfare, 
At the same time, there is not a railway 
bridge of any description passing under a 


public road which would not support such a 


load with perfect impunity. It is true that, 


some years ago, a lorry carrying the screw 


shaft of one of our large iron-plated men-of- 
war was refused permission to cross West- 


minster Bridge, and had to reach the other 
side of the river via Waterloo, but this refusal 
was not based upon valid grounds, being 
simply an excess of caution on the part of the 
There is no question but 
that the lorry and its load could have been 
carried by the structure with perfect safety to 


bridge authorities. 


its stability. As it was, the incident gave 
rise to some professional strictures on the 


design which were totally undeserved. An 


analysis of the construction of the bridge and 
its proportions proved the fallacy of the as- 
sumption of any want of inherent strength in 
it to safely support the load in question. Let 
us now follow this course and examine the 
principle of construction adopted for covering 
in the Metropolitan District Railway in that 
part of its route which lies underneath the 
surface or road-level of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, 

_The method employed is one of the 
simplest, cheapest, and strongest that can be 
used for roofing-in an excavation in which the 
contiguous land is retained by side walls and 
the headway is of a limited nature. It con- 
sists of throwing cast-iron girders across the 
line from side wall to side wall, turning brick 
arches between the girders, upon the lower 
flanges of which they abut,and flushing all up 
with concrete and a layer of asphalte to make 
the job water-tight. Omitting all considera- 
tion of the “top dressing,” as it may be 
termed, it is obvious that we have, construc- 


the side walls. 


when united the real strength and resistance 
of the principle adopted. They are respec- 
tively the girders, the “jack arches,” as the 


small brick arches are technically called, and 
The failure of any of these 
would unquestionably jeopardise the security 
of the whole. If we commence with the cast- 
iron girders, there is not the slightest doubt 
but that they are capable of bearing a far 
heavier load than ten tons upon their centre. 
This would only amount to twenty tons uni- 
formly distributed over their entire length, 
which is comparatively an insignificant load. 
In fact, the proportion of the depth of the 
girders to their span, and the corresponding 
breadth that must of necessity be given to the 
bottom flange, together with the thickness of 
metal required by the exigencies of manufac- 
ture, would render any calculation for sup- 
porting a central load of ten or a uniformly 
distributed load of twenty tons almost a super- 
fluous operation. Certainly girders of cast- 
iron will sometimes yield under circumstances 
that it is not easy to account for, and in con- 
nection with those spanning the Metropolitan 
District Railway the failure of one in King’s 
College is singularly approximate. We trust 
it is not typical of the fate that is to befall its 
new neighbours. Absit omen. Still, a mate- 
rial so brittle and treacherous in its nature as 
cast-iron is liable to fracture under loads of 
an impactive character, the absolute weight of 
which is far below that which would, in a 
static sense, determine its failure. So that 
although the dead weight of the largest steam 
roller is but ten tons, yet if that weight were 
brought upon the girders with any initial 
velocity, or force of impact, its power to pro- 
duce strain upon them cannot be regarded as 
equivalent to the effect produced by a mere 
dead load of ten tons, But in the question 
under consideration is this so? Is this 
weight of ten tons merely a dead weight, oris 
its straining effect upon the girders increased 
by the motion of the roller or any other cir- 
circumstance attendant upon the rolling 
operation? Those who have watched a steam 
roller at. work are well aware that the motion 
is too slow to cause any practical difference 
between its total weight being considered as a 
dead weight or a moving or liveone. The 
force of impact generated by the passage of 
the load is virtually nothing, Having deter- 
mined this point, the next to be taken into 
account is whether the action of the machinery 
produces any great vibration or oscillation of 
of the roller, but the truth is that the weight 
of the roller and the machine bear so large a 
proportion to that of the motive parts that the 
slight vibration always inseparable from the 
working of steam engines of any description 
is completely absorbed in the inertia of the 
mass. It may be therefore admitted with 
perfect certainty that the cast-iron girders are 
quite strong enough to bear any kind of strain 
that may be produced upon them by the 
heaviest steam roller that can be caused to 
travel over them. This, of course, presumes 
that the iron is of good quality and equal in 
compressive and tensile strength to that 
always employed in bona jide engineering 
works, 

Having disposed of the girders, the “ jack 
arches ” have next tobe considered, and here as 
well as in the side walls we have to deal with 
an uncertain element in the calculation— 
namely, the brickwork. However sound and 
good the bricks may be, if bad mortar be used 
it is impossible to make reliable and perma- 
nent work. ‘The strength of brickwork lies 
altogether in the firm cohesion of all its com- 
ponent parts, and when it is borne in mind 
what a very small proportion each of these 
bears to the whole mass of a heavy retaining 
wall, it is clear that its stability depends upon 
the mortar or cement, and not the bricks. 
Obviously, if the side walls supporting a 
system of girders are incapable of doing the 
duty assigned to them either through bad de- 


signing or faulty and defective workmanship, 
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any surplus of strength in the girders them- 
selves is not of the slightest use whatever. It 
is a constructive maxim that “no combination 
of parts is stronger than its weakest compo- 
nent,” and the violation of this truth is, we 
regret to say, a very common occurrence 
among engineers and architects. The span of 
the “jack arches” referred to is so very in- 
significant that it is extremely improbable 
that they would yield to anything much under 
the crushing strain of the material, provided 
the work is of good quality. With respect to 
the side walls the question assumes a different 
phase, for we have to take into consideration 
the character of their foundations. There are 
no doubt some “soft spots” here and there 
along the course of the line, as may be reason- 
ably anticipated from its riparian character. 
If we imagine one of the side walls to sink 
but a mere trifle, the immediate result is to 
cause the girders to cant on to that end and 
bring an undue pressure upon it. The passage 
of a ten-ton steam roller just at this juncture 
over the yielding snpport might cause serious 
consequences. In connection with this portion 
of our subject it cannot be forgotten that an 
arch of brickwork constituting part of the 
works of the Metropolitan District Railway 
near new Blackfriars Bridge literally ‘ came 
down by the run,” and was attended with fatal 
results. We again say Absit omen. The 
alleged cause of the catastrophe was the prema- 
ture striking of the centres, together with the 
sudden tipping upon the arch of a lot of 
bricks. It is very difficult to arrive at the 
true cause of such accidents as these. From 
the whole of the statements and arguments 
before us there are two conclusions to be 
arrived at. The one is that there is not the 
slightest fear about the absolute strength of 
the cast-iron girders not being sufficient to 
bear the contemplated load of ten tons passing 
over them at any velocity. The other is, that 
if the tout ensemble of girders, arches, and side 
walls cannot safely carry this comparatively 
trifling additional load, there must be some- 
thing very rotten in the whole concern. 
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HOW SHALL SEWAGE BE TREATED? 


F the ABC process can survive the 
report of the Royal Commission on the 
Pollution of Rivers which has just been made 
concerning it, it will indeed be a wonderful 
process, and its managers wonderfully clever 
in extricating themselves from an awkward 
position. The Commission have just reported 
to Parliament that they have made a further 
investigation of the merits of this system, 
which has been so much talked of, and so 
highly praised by its promoters, and so doubt- 
fully accepted by the public as being what it 
has been alleged to be, and the result of that 
investigation is as follows :— 

The Commission first turned their attention 
to the process of trying its effect during three 
days in 1868—viz., July 30 and 31, and 
August 1—upon the Leicester sewage. The 
Leicester Corporation have elaborate tanks 
and machinery for the lime process, and 
these were given up for the purpose of trying 
the A B C process in comparison with it. 

To begin with, the Commissioners think 
it useful to state (1) that the strength of 
sewage, as regards dissolved constituents, is 
ascertained by two analytical determinations 
—viz., “total solid matters in solution left 
on evaporation,” and “total combined ni- 
trogen,”—and judged of by this standard the 
Leicester sewage is below the average strength. 
The total solid matters in solution left on 
evaporating 100,0001b., of sewage were, on 
May 13, 1073lb. July 30, 111lb., July 31, 
112lb, and on August 1, 1081b.; and the total 
combined nitrogen dissolved in 100,000lb. of 
sewage was, on these days, 2°524lb., 2°1021b., 
2:229|b., and 1:956lb. respectively ; and that 
(2) the purification of sewage may be con- 
veniently considered under two heads—lIst, 
clarification, or the removal of suspended 
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matters, so as to make the resulting liquid 
more or less clear and transparent; an 
Qndly, removal of matters in solution. The 
suspended matters contained in sewage are 
well known to undergo rapid putrefaction, 
and to become very offensive, consequently 
their removal, either by filtration or chemical 
treatment, is, in itself, an important amelio- 
ration of sewage. But the liquid so clarified 
contains in solution much nitrogenous or- 
ganic matter, which, in warm weather, be- 
comes putrid, even when mixed with a 
considerable volume of river-water. 

Of the soluble constituents of sewage the 
most important are the total solid matters 
in solution left on evaporation, organic carbon, 
and organic nitrogen, and the analyses of 
the Leicester sewage after treatment by the 
A B C process show that the total solid 
matters in solution were markedly augmented. 
The process had the effect of diminishing 
the organic carbon. The material, however, 
which it is of the greatest importance to 
remove from the dissolved constituents of 
sewage is nitrogenous organic matter, because 
it is chiefly this kind of organic matter which 
enters rapidly into putrefaction and becomes 
an active agent in the pollution of rivers. It 
is precisely here that the process signally fails 
in accomplishing such an amount of purifica- 
tion as would render sewage admissible into 
an open watercourse. During two days’ ex- 
periments the organic nitrogen removed was 
58'86 per cent. on the first day, and 50:07 
per cent. on the second ; so that it may be 
stated in round numbers that, as regards 
putrescible organic matter, the application of 
the process at Leicester during the visit of 
the Commission would render it possible to 
double the amount of purified sewage dis- 
charged into the river without increasing its 
pollution. Although this is by no means an 
unimportant result, yet it falls far short of 
what is required to restore our sewage-polluted 
rivers to a satisfactory degree of purity. 

An inspection of the analytical table shows 
that the effluent sewage, after treatment, in- 
variably contained more ammonia than the 
raw sewage. Thus, on the first day, 100,000lb. 
of sewage contained 1°65lb. of ammonia before 
treatment, and 2lb. after treatment ; on the 
second day, 1°8lb. before, and 2'5lb. after ; and 
on the third day, 2°25lb. before, and 2°5lb. 
after the treatment. The origin of this addi- 
tional ammonia is not difficult to understand : 
alum is used in the process, and as nearly all 
alum now manufactured is ammonia alum, 
containing 3:7 per cent. of ammonia, it is 
probable that this is the chief, if not the only 
source, of the additional quantity of ammonia. 
The action of the chemical re-agents upon the 
nitrogenous organic matter contained in the 
raw sewage is also possibly another source of 
the increased quantity of ammonia, Such an 
addition to the amount of dissolved ammonia 
has little significance, as regards the pollution 
of rivers, but it has an important bearing upon 
the applicability of the’process to the economi- 
cal production of a solid manure, because it 
indicates that the ammonia in solution in the 
raw sewage—the most valuable manure con- 
stituent—is not precipitated. Indeed, the 
total combined nitrogen, which represents 
very nearly the manure value, was actually 
greater in the effluent liquid than in the raw 
sewage; and, as regards dissolved constituents, 
the eflluent liquid was a more valuable manure 
than the raw sewage. This fact is very signi- 
ficant, as bearing upon the manufacture of 
manure by the A B C process, when it is con- 
sidered that seven-eighths of the manure value 
of sewage resides in the soluble constituents. 

Notwithstanding the loss of ammonia in 
this process of sewage defecation, the method 
of treatment still yields a solid manure of 
greater value than that obtained by the lime 
process; a circumstance which is explained, 
to a great extent, by the mud from the A BC 
process being acid, whilst the lime mud is 
alkaline, so that in drying the latter loses 
ammonia, whilst the former does not. 


The value of the solid manure obtained by 


d|treating the Leicester sewage with lime has 


been estimated at from 15s. 5d. to 17s. by 
chemical analyses ; but experience has warned 
the manufacturer of these feeble manures 
that the value indicated by chemical analysis 
cannot be counted upon in the market. Thus 
the Leicester mud is actually sold for 1s. per 
ton. Indeed, without fortification with sul- 
phate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or super- 
phosphate of lime, such manures are scarcely 
saleable. 

Leamington, however, is the place where the 
A B © system has been longest tried. Its 
patentees undertook to apply it to the Lea- 
mington sewage in March, 1869, and the Com- 
mission visited the works on the 11th of 
December. The operations were carried on 
by making the following mixture :— 


Cwt. qrs. 1b, 
Alum . siete eee 5 142 2O 
Sulphate of alumina . 0 LBity 
Clay: Mee eee 8 O0 
Animal charcoal 27202 oo ue 
Clay and blood (53 pts.ofblood) 0 1 12 
A mixture of potash, carbo- 
nate of potash, and carbo- 
nate of soda. pte Vite (ee nO ea), AG 
Previously manufactured 
manure a file aly pte tice Aes Os a aL 
Strong solution of perchloride 
of iron:.' 4 ve Ahsan teed ins: 


This mixture was put into a large cauldron, 
where it was thoroughly incorporated with 
river water, and delivered in a regular supply 
into an adjoining tank, in which it was mixed 
and violently agitated with raw sewage. From 
this vessel the sewage flowed into a series of 
subsidence tanks, where a large proportion of 
the suspended matter was deposited; thence 
the defecated sewage flowed into other tanks, 
and from these into the river. 

There was an admixture of river water with 
the effluent sewage, caused by leakage of a 
part of the works, to the extent of one-fourth 
of the quantity, and, applying this correction, 
and assuming the composition of the river 
water to be at that time what they afterwards 
found it to be, the Commissioners got the fol- 
lowing nett effect of the A B C process on 
that occasion :— 

Ist, on the total solid matters left on eva- 
poration; 2nd, on the elements of organic 
matter—organic carbon and organic nitrogen; 
3rd, on the total combined nitrogen ; and 4th, 
on the organic matters in suspension. 

Before treatment the raw sewage contained 
in 100,000lh. 83:50lb. of the first, and after 
treatment 99:2lb. Of the second 4:355Ib. of 
organic carbon before and 3°379]b. after, and 
of organic nitrogen 2,890lb. before and 
1°652lb. after. Ot the third 7-8071b. before, 
and 6392 after, and of the fourth 56:28lb. 
before, and 5°15 after treatment, 

These results show that the sewage operated 
upon at Leamington was much stronger 
than that at Leicester, and a comparison of 
the effects upon the sewage at the two places 
shows that at Leicester 30°3 parts of organic 
carbon were removed by the process, and at 
Leamington 22'4, while the proportion of or- 
ganic nitrogen removed was 54:47 at Leices- 
ter, and 42°84 at Leamington. After this 
comparison it is seen that as the affluent 
liquid at Leicester was not admissible into 
running water, the liquid flowing from the 
works at Leamington was much legs so. 

Considering it desirable to test the process 
again, the Commission paid a second visit 
to Leamington on the 10th of May, 1870, with- 
out giving previous notice of their intention. 
They found the yards around the buildings 
covered with sewage mud, which had been 
spread out to dry. The smell was extremely 
offensive, and the process, as it was then 
being carried out, would be pronounced a 
nuisance whenever conducted in or near a 
town 

Commencing at 11 a.m. on the 10th of May, 
the Commissioners took a sample of raw 


sewage above the works. At the same time a 
mixing tank commenced to discharge the 


AB OC liquid into the sewage. This tank 
contained — 
ewt. qr. lb. 
Ammonia alum... °h5') ees 0 
Clay (moist) .°\aeeaes 6.70 0 
Animal charcoal. . . . 0 0 15 
Vegetable charcoal . 0 0 20 
Epsom salts |.) [70g Onee ae 
Blood, in a pailful of clay 
magma 0 0 4 


River water about 1,100 gallons. 


Experiments with this mixture continued 
from early morning, half-hour samples being 
taken, until 1 o’clock p.m., when, the sewage 
coming down in larger volume, more alum 
was addea to the mixture. 
1 o’clock in the day the quantity of ABC 
mixture used was from 7°3lb, to 8lb. per 
1,000 gallons of sewage, and in the afternoon, 
from 1 to 7 o’clock, 43lb. of mixture per 
1,000 gallons of sewage. 

After tabulating the analyses the Commis- 
sion consider the process as a manure-produc- 


Down to about. 


ing operation, because if it be true that a- 


valuable manure can be thus extracted from 
sewage, it might be advantageous to prefix 
this method of treatment to some other me- 
thod capable of purifying the effluent liquid, 
but the chemical analysis of the precipitated 
mud does not afford any encouragement to 
such an enterprise. This mud contained the 
following ingredients :— : 


Organic matter, containing 18°5 parts 
of carbon and 1°55 parts of nitrogen 34:27 


Ammonia . : ose eae 16 
Phosphoric ‘acid 2” Gye ee ae 1°98 
Clay, and other useless mineral sub- 
stances .-. +) s,s eine nenenOanae 
Water « .oiearene 1 Same ae see 
100-00 


Total nitrogen calculated as ammonia 2:05 
per cent. 

Notwithstanding the small proportion of 
fertilising matter which the analyses prove it 
to contain, the manure is said to have com- 
manded a ready sale at £3 10s. per ton; but 


the Commission consider the evidence hitherto” 


obtained of its agricultural value to be of the 
weakest kind, because the produce of autumn- 
sown crops, to which alone it could have been 
applied in 1869, depends more on the weather 
than on the composition of any manure ap- 
plied to them; and as to the year 1870 the 
weather has hitherto been such that spring 
top-dressings of even the strongest artificial 
manures have been useless. The whole testi- 
mony is thus necessarily that of mere garden 
beds and flower pots, and is entirely in- 
sufficient to justify an agricultural opinion. 

The conclusions arrived at are that— 

“1, The process removes a large proportion 
of the suspended impurities from sewage, but 
on no occasion, when we have seen it in 
operation, has this removal been so complete 
as to render the effluent sewage admissible 
into running water. 

“2, The A B C process removes a very 
small proportion of the soluble polluting 
matters from sewage. After treatment by this 
process the effluent sewage is very little better 
than that which is obtained by allowing raw 
sewage to settle in subsidence tanks. 

“3. The manure obtained by this process 
has a very low market value, and cannot 
repay the cost of manufacture. 


“A, The manipulations required for the — 
extraction and drying of this manure are — 


attended with a nauseous odour, especially in — 


warm weather, and would occasion a serious 
nuisance if the works were situated in or | 


near a town.” 

“ Trrigation is the only process of cleansing 
sewage which has stood the test of experience, 
and unless it be extensively adopted there 18 


but little hope of any substantial improve-  — 


ment in our sewage-polluted rivers,” 


a0 
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TOWN CHURCHES.* 
By Pearson Haywarp, Hsq., Architect. 


[ TRUST the Members of this Society, which I 

have now the honour of addressing for the first 
time, will bear with me if the few remarks con- 
tained in the following paper appear to them 
somewhat crude and incomplete. They are 
advanced simply in the hope of eliciting the 
opinions and comments of men far better qualified 
than myself to deal with a subject of great interest 
and importance to all who have a love for 
church architecture, and many of whom are 
doubtless familiar with the practical needs and 
working of churches in our large towns in this 
nineteenth century. 

Our own country possesses few, if any, churches 
(excepting, of course, our cathedrals) on anything 
like the same scale, both in point of size and 
magnificence, as those found in most of the large 
cities on the continent ; for the abbey churches, 
in which, up to the period of the Reformation, we 
were so rich, and which rivalled our cathedrals in 
magnificence, at the present time, with very few 
exceptions, have little but their ruins left to testify 
to their former greatness. 

This general absence of large churches is, I 
think, to be accounted for in the fact that in 
early times we had comparatively few centres of 
commercial activity and enterprise to bring men 
together. The population was almost entirely 
agricultural, or else dependent on the sea for its 
support, and was scattered over the surface of 
the land in country villages, and in the fishing 
hamlets that fringe our coasts; for it is only 
within a very few years, comparatively speaking, 
that the marvellous increase of manufacturing 
industry in the North has led to the rapid growth 
of places which formerly were almost unknown 
into huge overgrown towns, with a swarming and 
yearly increasing population. Another reason 
may be, that for centuries our land has been 
spared the horrors of foreign invasion, which 
compelled the rural population of less favoured 
countries to crowd into the fortified cities for 
protection. 

This influx of people into the towns on the 
Continent required the erection of large churches 
for their accommodation; and this necessity was 
still further increased in many towns which 
possessed relics of peculiar sanctity, by reason of 
the vast swarm of devotees which flocked at stated 
times to the shrines. 

Mr. Street, in his book on “ Spanish Archi- 
tecture,” hasintrodnced us to churches magnificent 
indeed in scale, and of a type that in many,respects 
is very suggestive as regards the subject of this 
paper. : 

At Gerona the nave is 73{t. broad and 160ft. 
long, and is capable of containing 2,300 people; 
and at Barcelona the Church of Santa Maria del 
Mar is even grander, having a nave and aisles 
180ft. by 90ft., the columns being not less than 
45ft. apart, and consequently offering little or no 
obstruction to sight or sound. 

§. Jean Perpignan is another grand church, 
having a nave, without aisles, 170ft. in length, 
by 60ft. in width. 

These churches, and others, such as those at 
Padua and Verona, offer a vast and nearly un- 
broken space to the great body of worshippers, 
enabling almost all present to see and take part 
in the services performed in the choir and at the 
high altar; differing greatly in this respect from 
our usual English type of church, where the 
columns, which at frequent intervals divide the 
nave from the aisles, offer serious obstruction to 
both sight and sound. 

Another form, also very unusual in this country, 
is that in which the great body of the church is 
square, polygonal, or circular on plan, as in the 
Chureh of Notre Dame at Tréves, and that in 
which the dome is generally employed as a means 
of roofing, as in the churches of the district of 
Auvergne, in the South of France. 

The only ancient instances I know of the circular 
form having been adopted in England are those 
of the Temple Church in London, and the round 
churches of Cambridge and Northampton. There 
may, perhaps, be others of which I have not 
heard. I remember, however, seeing in the 
Bumping News, some time ago, a design of Mr. 
Truefitt’s for a new church, which had a circular 
nave. Whether this form was adopted in con- 
sequence of the exigencies of the site, or whether 
it was a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
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architect to strike out a new path, I do not re- 
member, or whether the design has been carried 
into execution, but at all events the experiment 
would be a very interesting one, and I doubt not 
would prove a success, provided the choir or 
chancel could be so planned that a full view of the 
altar should be generally obtained. A church of 
such or similar plan might be roofed either with a 
dome, which I would gladly see introduced into 
this country, or by an octagonal lantern, of which 
that at Ely Cathedralis a most beautiful example. 
Few people who know anything of London can 
fail to have been struck with the grandeur of the 
dome of S. Paul’s Cathedral, as seen from almost 
every point of view. Iuse the term grandeur 
deliberately, for no cathedral tower or spire that I 
have ever seen has produced on my mind the 
same effect of simple dignity as it towers aloft 
above the busy whirl of London life. And if this 
be one of the results of Classic architecture, surely 
those who have at heart the development of 
‘‘ Christian’? architecture, to use Mr. Pugin’s 
term, cannot hesitate to engraft upon it this noble 
feature, which, although it is not altogether un- 
known to Gothic art, as the examples I have cited 
of the churches in the district of Auvergne 
sufficiently testify, has not, however, received that 
full expression of which it is capable, andis quite 
unknown to our English type of Gothic. 

Hither the wide rectangular form, or the 
circular or polygonal plan that I have referred to, 
seems to me better adapted to our town churches, 
and indeed to our new churches in general, in re- 
gard to their congregational use, than the stereo- 
typed plan in general use,* in which columns and 
arches divide the space into nave andaisles. The 
disadvantages of the present form of church have 
long been felt more or less by architects, and 
hence the various expedients to which they have 
resorted to lessen the obstruction caused by the 
nave pillars, either by placing them further apart, 
or narrowing the aisles simply to the condition of 
passages, as Mr. Hawkins has done in the church 
of S. Michael and All Angels in this city, or else 
by reducing the columns to the greatest possible 
tenuity, and thereby destroying, in great measure, 
the very bone and sinew of good Gothic work. 
This last expedient has certainly been carried to 
the reductio ad absurdam in the case of most of 
our modern Nonconformist chapels. 

I am well aware that the type of church which 
in this paper I specially wish to advocate (that of 
an unbroken rectangular nave of wide span) would 
be more costly in execution than that usually 
followed, and would afford little of that picturesque 
grouping and effect of light and shadow which we 
all admire so much; but it seems tome that the 
practical gain would more than compensate for 
this, and that, moreover, there would be a simple 
dignity about a well-proportioned unbroken interior 
suggestive of that singleness of worship which 
especially distinguishes our Anglican church from 
that of Rome. 

As regards that ever-important question of cost, 
especially in these days, when, in most cases, 
every farthing must be accounted for, and when 
the church architect is usually forced (to make 
use of a homely proverb) to cut his coat according 
to the very small amount of cloth at his disposal, 
let us for once take our stand on higher ground, 
and ask whether it would not be better to build 
one really grand noble church than two or eyen 
three inferior ones; one common house of God for 
all classes and ranks of life, dedicated to His glory 
and honour with something of the same reverend 
spirit that animated the builders of old, who 
lavished with no niggard hand on His sanctuary 
all the richest treasures of their imagination, 
artistic power, and material wealth ? 

Permit me now to mention certain general 
principles which, it seems to me, architects who 
are called upon to design town churches should 
steadily keep in view. 

I think the first and most important of these is 
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* I may here mention that since this paper was 
written a series of articles have been published in the 
Buitpine News, written by Mr. Cubitt, entitled 
* Churches for Congregations,” in which the author 
very ably exposes the folly of that strict adherence to the 
old conventional type of church by our modern church 
architects with very few exceptions, on the ground that 
an arrangement which was well suited to a ritual and 
service differing essentially from that of the Church of 
England ought to give place to one better adapted to the 
congregational character of our worship, for which the 
less obstruction there is to sight and sound the better. 
And he gives plans and illustrations of churches of 
different styles and countries, as affording valuable 
suggestions that might be turned to account in design- 
ing churches to suit the requirements of the age, without 
however, in any degree sacrificing the ecclesiastica 
character and dignity of our Gothic architecture, 


height. The church, typical of the ark of safety, 
should float calmly above the troubled waste of 
houses below, though not shunning contact with 
them, as if, in her lofty majesty, she despised all 
association with what is poor andmean. I think 
there should be a great difference in this latter 
particular between. town and country churches. 
The country church seems to crave comparative 
severance from the busy tide of human life ; nor 
can the quiet country churchyard, where old 
friends and neighbours, aye and foes too, genera- 
tion after generation, sleep beneath the spreading 
yews, easily be compared with the dreary waste 
of gravestones, lying or tumbling at all angles in 
different stages of decay, enclosed with high 
gaunt iron railings of odious design, half-eaten 
through with rust, which surrounds so many of 
our older city churches. 

But to return to the question of height. In 
general the town churches in Normandy gain 
vastly in dignity and grandeur from the manner 
in which they soar above the mean and poyerty- 
stricken hovels that so often surround them, and 
are built against their very walls in many in- 
stances. 

This proximity to inferior buildings, I think, in 
the next place, is a strong argument for making 
all the lower portion of our town churches as 
simple and severe as possible, confining whatever 
external richness that there may be to the upper 
portion, and even then all exuberance of detail 
ought to be avoided, considering the destructive 
effects of town smoke, and we should trust for 
effectto simple dignity and purity of outline. 

I was very much struck the first time I saw S. 
Alban’s Church, Holborn, at the grand way in 
whichit towered up above the surrounding build- 
ings. Mr. Butterfield in this respect at least, and . 
also in his great severity of treatment, seems to 
me to have caught the true spirit of what a town 
church should be. And the same may be said, in 
a greater or less degree, of the churches that have 
been built in London within the last few years, 
and notably of the Church of 8. Peter, Vauxhall, 
of which Mr. Pearson is the architect. And 
there is another and practical advantage in this 
loftiness that cannot be over-estimated: I mean 
as regards light and air, for by keeping the 
windows lofty, and well up above the surrounding 
buildings, the better the light and more perfect 
the ventilation. 

We must now consider the practical difficulty 
of roofing these large unbroken naves, of 50ft. or 
60ft. span, which I have endeavoured to advocate 
as being better suited to congregational worship 
in our town churches than the usual conventional 
type. Groining, such as we have in our cathedrals, 
would undoubtedly be the most beautiful kind of 
roof we could have ; but its employment would be 
almost out of the question, except in very ex- 
ceptional cases, chiefly on account of the expense, 
but also on account of the great lateral thrust 
that groining would exert on the walls at any 
height above the ground. 

And after all, to those who hold with Mr. 
Ruskin that truth should be regarded as one of the 
very foundation stones of all true architecture, 
the use of groining in this manner cannot be 
perfectly satisfactory ; for is it not in reality a 
sham, seeming to casual observers to be the roof, 
whereas it requires a covering of a perfectly 
different form, and of an inferior material, to 
keep out the weather? Where groining is used as 
a beautiful ceiling, supporting the floor of a 
chamber above, as in the crypts of many of our 
cathedrals, and in our own county, in the case of 
many of our church porches, which have a 
chamber or parvise over them, its employment 
seems to me perfectly legitimate, but hardly so in 
the former case where it supports nothing except 
itself. 

Putting groining, then, on one side, there are, I 
think three methods by which the roofing of this 
wide span might be effected. The first and most 
obvious of these is an open timber roof. This 
would be certainly the cheapest and most 
thoroughly English way of treating it, but a roof 
of that wide span, and of a pitch such as we are 
accustomed to see in our best churches, would be 
very difficult to construct without its exerting 
great thrust on the side walls: for unless they 
were very thick and strongly buttressed, their 
power of resistance to the lateral thrust at any 
considerable height from the ground could not be 
great, weakened moreover as they would be by 
lofty windows. Even in churches of small span a 
roof of steep pitch, unless it is very carefully 
coustructed, exerts great pressure on the side 
walls, and where faulty construction of roof is 
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‘oined to faulty construction in the walls, as in 
the recent case ot Holy Trinity Church, Barnstaple, 
a collapse must sooner or later occur. A roof 
constructed on the tie-beam principle would of 
course obviate this, but to me there is a somewhat 
clumsy, inartistic look about a roof of this con- 
struction that is not very satisfactory. 

This brings me to the second method that might 
be adopted, viz.: an iron roof. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING. 
(Continued from page 186.) 


Srecrions or Cyntinpers.—-THE ORrptI- 
NATE—i1Ts Usr AND VALUE. 


CYLINDER is properly considered to be a 

long circular body of uniform diameter, 

whose extremities form equal parallel circles. 

Such is the usual definition given to anything 

round or circular. This, no doubt, is understood. 

But the sections of a cylinder, when cut obliquely, 
have not been so satisfactorily explained. 

If we were permitted to use comparisons, this 
problem could be briefly solved, and, at the same 
time, in a practical manner, so as to be under- 
stood by any one. For example, lay a round 
broom-handle in the mitre-box—now make one 
cut on the rake, and the result will be two sec- 
tions perfectly oval in form. 

To illustrate this stillfurther: Let D, Fig. 1, be 
the base of a stove-pipe, and E C the pitch of a 
roof. It isnow required to cut a hole in the roof 
so as to allow the stove-pipe to pass through it, 
the pipe standing perpendicular. Itis quite clear 
that the hole must be oval and its long diameter be 
parallel with the pitch B C, for the reason that D 
shows the diameter P R, parallel with the base 
AB. These perpendiculars drawn from P and R 
to intersect B C, give the long diameter P R 
at T, and the short diameter or minor axis N H 
being equalto P Rat D. This proves that if the 
stove-pipe was cut to the pitch of the roof, its 
section is truly represented by the oval T. 

Let us apply this problem to hand-railing. Sup- 
pose L P at D be the thickness of the stove-pipe ; 
by drawing perpendiculars from L P to intersect 
the pitch B C we havea guide to square over L P, 
which cuts the long diameter of the oval. This 
shows a correctly drawn mould which, being in 
position, will stand over the quarter circle at D; 
and the bevel, seen in the angle, being applied to 
the surface of the plank, gives the plumb cut for 
the joint L P. 

Fig. 2.—In order that the young learner may 
have correct ideas of the constructive principles 
embodied in this work, we cannot do better than 
give a simple problem in carpentry, the solution 
of which may lead to correct conclusions as to 
how to proceed in the execution of works which 
involve principles that require more exact con- 
struction. For example: Let A C be the rail of a 
gate, or a brace ; it is required to make a mortise 
through it to receive the square bar N, the corners 
of which are to stand at right angles with the 
edges of the rail. The process is clear and needs 
no explanation ; for it is self-evident that R is the 
shape of the mortise on the surface of the stuff, 
and that the square bar N will pass through it. 
Such being the case, it follows that the two upper 
lines of R forming the obtuse angle may be con- 
sidered as tangents to an elliptic curve; and the 
two sides of the square bar N tangents to a 
quarter circle, while the line A C represents the 
major axis, and the right angle from H~the 
minor. 

The next consideration is the bevel, which, in 
this case, and all others, must be obtained, and 
applied correctly. Let it be remembered that 
any two tangents of equal length, both standing 
on the same pitch, require but one bevel.’ Such 
being the case here, proceed to find it by taking 
any point on the lime A C, say H. Square over 
to cut at T. Next, draw from K a parallel with 
HP. Now take H for centre, and for radius the 
circle touching the line from K, cutting at S. 
Jon $ T. Thus giving the required bevel. Now 
apply this bevel to the sides of mortise R. Let 
its stock rest on the surface of the stuff and at 
right angles with P H, as shownon the left. Then 
the blade and side of the mortise agree. 

The samé application is adopted for the joint 
on a wreath. 

To ascertain the accuracy of this bevel, extend 
one side of R to cut the edge of stuff at L. Now 
let the stock of the bevel V rest on the surface and 
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mark the edge by its blade. Then the line onthe 
edge and the side of the mortise agree. 

Or, let the bevel V and § stand in the position 
just named. Both will make plumb lines, and 
these blades be out of wind. 

This problem and its application should be well 
understood, especially the method of finding the 
bevel; the same being adopted for all the 
practical drawings in this work. 

The next important point is to understand the 
ordinate and its use. Itis the ordinate alone that 
gives the correct tangents for the construction of 
a mould. To have a clear perception of this 
obviates all difficulties in hand-railing. There is 
no better way of illustrating it than by preparing 
a square block similar to that shown at Fig. 3. 
Mark on two of its sides two unequal pitches, say 
ABC. This gives L Cas the height of both. 
We now must show on a flat surface the section 
of the block, or its shape when cut through. 

Fig. 4 explains this. Let A, L be two sides of 
the block unfolded. L C the given height, and J 
its base. A B C the given pitches. Extend C B, 
cutting F. From F draw the ordinate cutting the 
corner of the square. Draw lines from the other 
three corners parallel with the ordinate. Make 
the seat square with it. Let F E equal L C. 
Join I’ V, and we have the pitch; this having in- 
tersected the lines parallel with the ordinate 
gives a direction to find the position of A BC. 
The measurements are taken from the seat. The 
figure truly represents the section of the block, 
for the reason that its sides agree with the pitches 
A BC unfolded. 

The section may be produced with equal cer- 

tainty by extending the short pitch A B to cut at 
K, from which draw the ordinate cutting the 
corners of square J. The construction shows a 
section corresponding in all particulars with that 
below. 
_ Fig. 5 shows how to reduce the construction so 
as to take the least possible space on the draw- 
ing-board, and produce the same results as given 
at Fig. 4, 
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The squares J, J show the seat on the lower 
corners, and at right angles with the ordinate; 
C E D represent two sides of the block unfolded, — 
and D A the height of both pitches, as C B A shows. 

To prove the correctness of the sections the 
letters A B C must agree with corresponding ~ 


> 


letters on the pitches. 4 
The next consideration is the bevels. Two 
methods are given, both producing the same — 
result when the tangents on the ground plan make — 
a right angle, as is the case here. Hxtend the 
pitch A Band C B. Then take H for centre, and 
for radius # circle touching C B extended, cutting 
at P. Join P A, and the angle thus made gives 
the required bevel for pitch B C. 
Again: Take E for centre; and for radius a 
circle touching extended line A B, and cutting — 
below B. Join B D, which gives bevel for pitch — 
AB. E 
The second method is more practical, and can 
be successfully applied to every description of 
wreaths ; no matter what angle their tangents 
make, nor what portion of a circle they are to 
stand over, the bevels are reliable for all and 
every position in hand-railing. 4 
Tur Mrrsop.—Draw two lines from L that — 
shall be parallel with the tangents C B and B EK, — 
Then take any point onthe pitch L R, say N. 
Draw at right angles with L R, cutting the ordi- 
nate at O. Now take N for centre, and for radius 
a circle touching the line from L, that is parallel 
with A B and cuttingat L. Join L O. The’ 
angle it makes contains the bevel for the pitch — 
AB. Again, take N for centre, and for radius a 
circle touching the line parallel with C B, cutting 
at N. Join N Q, and the bevel is obtained as — 
shown. It is applied on the joint of pitch C B. 
This method is adopted for every wreath con-— 
tained in this work. a 
(To be continued.) 
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The new Town-hall and Corn-exchange at Ware a 
ham will be completed by the end of the month —__ 
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SLATE AND ITS USES, 


ITHIN the last twenty years the uses 
\ of slate as a building material have pro- 
bably been multiplied a hundredfold. Intro- 
duced originally as a roofing material, its 
durability, the ease with which it could be 
worked, and its cheapness, speedily recom- 
mended its employment for a variety of pur- 
poses. Foremost among those who turned 
their attention to working slate stands 
the late firm of A. A. Robinson & Co. (now 
Ashton & Green, the senior partner having 
been a member in the late firm), of Bury- 
street, St. Mary Axe, E.C., and Bow Bridge, 
Stratford. The proprietors of the most 
extensive, as well as the oldest slate works, 
the business done by them is, as might be 
judged, the most extensive. A visit either 
to their show-rooms at Bury-street, or their 
works at Stratford, would well repay any of 
our readers. 

The wharf at Bow Bridge is entirely de- 
voted to the working of slate in its original 
condition, the works at the Farringdon 
Wharf, afew yards further down the road, 
being occupied by those whose business it is 
to produce in enamelled slate exquisite imi- 
tations of more costly materials, such as 
jasper, malachite, sienna, &c. 

At the Bow Bridge wharf slates are to be 
seen of all dimensions, from the slab 9ft. 
by 5ft. tothe tiny lamina of some 5in. by 
4in., intended for use in galvanic batteries, 
and some 12,000 of which were in course of 
being split for a single order at the time of 
our visit. This is, however, a comparatively 
modest order compared with others which 
Messrs. Ashton & Green have at present on 
hand. Among these may be mentioned one 
for 5,000 water-closet frames for export. They 
are also supplying all the slates for the roofs 
of the large gasworks now being built at 
Barking, the new Woolwich Union, at Plum- 
stead, Leavesden Asylum, and Strand Union, 
Edmonton, A leading feature of their business 
isthe employment of slate forsanitary purposes, 
their “sanitary zigzag” urinal and lavatories 
being specially noticeable for economy of space 
and cost, as well as for its great cleanliness 
and privacy. Wine bins, portable houses for 
emigrants, vats, cisterns, chimney-pieces, 
billiard slabs, tombs, and mural tablets are a 
few only out of the articles too numerous to 
mention which are turned out in slate at Bow 
Bridge Works. To carry on this business, 
a large staff of hands, and a considerable 
amount of machinery, is of course neces- 
sary. A great quantity of the work has to 
be done by hand. All the splitting is 
effected by hand-labour, as is likewise the 
enamelling and polishing. Thus the em- 
ployment of a large number of hands is 
necessary. 

An important feature of the business consists 
of the manufacture of enamelled slate. By this 
process are produced imitations of the rarest 
marbles at a tithe of their cost. The substance 
thus produced is not only cheaper than marble, 
but bears a much more brilliant and perma- 
nent polish than stone will, while it has for its 
base a mineral infinitely stronger and more 
durable. The process of enamelling is inte- 
resting, though very simple. It is performed 
either by “dipping,” “ splashing,” or by 
splashing and sponging combined, and some 

-of the more elaborate patterns by hand- 
graining. The colours are applied by either 
of these methods, and the slab is then 
placed in an oven or heated chamber, the 
temperature of which is maintained at from 
130° to 250°, according to the size and 
thickness of the slab. In this oven it re- 
mains for a period determined by the size 
of the slate, generally averaging twenty-four 
hours. It is then withdrawn, and a coatin g 
of specially prepared enamel applied. Again 


it goes into the oven, emerging from thence to 
be vigorously pumiced to reduce all inequali- 
ties of surface. This process of baking and 
pumicing is repeated, with some variations, 
three times more, and the slab is then ina 
condition fit for polishing. The polishing 
process is performed, firstly, with woollen 
cloths and fine sand; next, with French 
merino, the finest and softest that can 
be obtained ; and finally with the hand and 
powdered rotten-stone. 

By the processes thus hastily described, the 
most elaborate marbles and stones can be 
imitated. We saw specimens of Egyptian 
green, Lumachelle, and §. Ann’s marbles, 
Pyrenees green, Swedish and purple porphy- 
ries, all kinds of granites, malachite, and lapis 
lazuli, all so well finished as scarcely to be 
distinguished from the costly originals. Archi- 
tects’ original designs can also be executed in 
inlays of any pattern. 

The enamelled slates are principally used 
for chimney-pieces ; and over a thousand of 
these, in all styles and at all prices, are kept 
in stock at the show-rooms, in Bury-street. 
Besides, however, they are largely in demand 
for facias, consoles, table tops, &c., for which 
their fine and durable polish well fit them. 
Some idea of the durability of the polish may 
be derived from the fact that we saw some 
landscapes and flower-pieces let into the room 
doors at Stratford which had been there for 
nearly twenty years, and the surfaces of which 
were as shining as if finished yesterday. 

For the convenience of architects and 
builders, Messrs Ashton & Green keep in 
stock all kinds of stoves, thus enabling pur- 
chasers to match their stove and chimney- 
piece at the same time. Our space forbids us 
to do more than to allude to this depart- 


ment. 
——— > 


CENTRE GROUP IN REREDOS, ST. 
ANDREW’S, PLAISTOW. 

AST week we gave an interior representation 

of this church, and we now supplement it 

with an illustration of the centre group in 

reredos, referred to last week. The group in- 

dicates the usual study and care bestowed upon it 
by Mr. Brooks, the architect. 


> -—— 


NOTES FROM GLASGOW. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
HE new University buildings, by Mr. G. G. 
Scott, are now rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and in the course of afew weeks they will 
be thrown open for the ensuing session. Of a 
design so well known to the readers of the Burip- 
Inc News it is unnecessary to say anything, but 
afew words on the fated old college in High- 
street may not be out of place. The work of de- 
struction has now fairly commenced, and its 
famous library and museum have been emptied 
and dismantled. Its halls and class-rooms are 
fast following suit, and before the finishing touches 
have been put to the college of the future the 
college of the past will have been swept away. So 
much do we care for the associations of centuries, 
and so highly do we value the memory of all that 
has raised Glasgow above the rank of a mere 
counting-house, that for the sake of as many 
thousands of pounds, it may be, as we have spent 
hundreds of thousands on our new college, we 
consign the nursery of genius to oblivion, and, as 
if to insult the memory of James Watt, we turn 
the birthplace of the steam-engine into a railway 
goods station. Truly, we have learned but too 
well the lessons Adam Smith taught in these 
halls. 

It is now upwards of 400 years since Glasgow 
University, the second oldest in Scotland, was 
founded, being younger by thirty-seven years than 
that of S. Andrew’s, and older by 132 years than 
the college of Edinburgh. Of the present build- 
ing, however, but a small portion is older than 
three centuries, while the greater part of it dates 


from early in the seventeenth century. For some 
good views of it see Billing’s ‘Baronial and 


Keclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland.” 


Before 
leaving this subject, I must mention that a corre- 
spondent of the Herald offered to contribute £500 
or £1,000, if necessary, towards re-erecting the 
old college in the grounds of the new. 

The new church of 8. Mary’s, also by Mr. G. 
G. Scott, is now making its appearance above 
ground. The old site in Renfield-street has been 
sold for £14,000 to the City of Glasgow Life As- 
surance Company, who have pulled down the 
church, and intend erecting themselves offices. 

Building operations have been proceeding with 
extraordinary actdvity round Glasgow, and new 
suburbs are being formed in every direction. The 
Great Western-road is now lined for a mile and a 
half with large and handsome blocks of dwelling- 
houses. Dowanhill in the west end, and Pollok- 
shields in the south-west, are being built up with 
detached villas, while Shawlands and Crosshill on 
the south side, Dennistoun in the east, and 
Possilpark in the north, are increasing in the 
same proportion. 

The new Club-house, at the corner of Renfield- 
street and West George-street, has just been 
opened. It is a well-detailed and richly carved 
building in the Italian style, from designs by Mr. 
David Bryce, of Edinburgh. 

The dismal grain stores at the corner of 
Gordon-street and Hope-street are now being 
transformed into handsome offices and shops under 
the direction of Messrs. Boucher and Cousland. 
It was formerly intended to erect a group of public 
halls on this site, but the idea has been aban- 
doned. Let us hope that Glasgow will not have 
much longer to wait for a City Hall worthy of 
itself. This should not be a private specula- 
tion, but should be taken in hand by the magis- 
trates and carried out as it deserves. Let them 
take example by Manchester, and call an open 
competition to be decided by competent judges. 
If they offer liberal terms and engage architects 
qualified to decide, they need not despair of 
obtaining the highest talent in the kingdom. 

I observe, in the Daily Mail, 10th inst., a pro- 
posal to pull down §. George’s Church, in order 
to clear the street fortraffic. In the first place 
the church is no obstruction to George’s-street, 
and in the second place its fine spire would be a 
great loss to the city. 

On Thursday, the 8th inst., a new public park 
to the north-east of the city was formally opened 
by the Lord-Proyost and magistrates. It is 
named the Alexandra Park. 

The competition for a fountain to commemo- 
rate the introduction of the Loch Katrine water 
has not yet been decided. It is contended by a 
member of the Water-Trust that they have no 
power to spend the ratepayers’ money on any 
other object than the supply of water. Surely 
this question should have been decided before 
designs involving such an amount of labour were 
obtained. I have just been favoured with a short 
inspection of the drawings submitted, and, with- 
out attempting a detailed criticism, I shall venture 
upon a few remarks. On entering the room one 
is immediately attracted by a large drawing 
(about 10ft. by 7ft.) which, along with a number 
of smaller ones, illustrates a design in the Greek 
style. It is under the motto ‘ Athenian,” but 
its author is at once identified as a gentleman 
who has long been celebrated for his successful 
treatment of that style. It consists of a basin 
200ft. in diameter, round which lions are placed 
at intervals. On the stage above this are placed 
serpents, and above this again rises a Doric 
temple, measuring 42ft. across. This is sur- 
mounted by a second temple, surrounded by 
eagles, from the top of which rises, amid a cluster 
of palm leaves, a huge pole like the mast of a 
vessel, which, at the height of 100ft. from the 
ground, breaks out again into palm leaves, and, 
rising 20ft. or 30ft. higher, throws into the air a 
jet of water. From the base of this pole water 
is thrown into the outer basin in a circle about 
100ft. in diameter. This design is the most im- 
posing and, I may add, the most expensive. 

Another Greek design, under the motto 
‘‘Vertutis gloria mercis,”’ is good, and the figures 
are very well drawn, but it is too much of a 
monument and too little of a fountain. 

An Italian design, under the motto ‘* Vita 
brevis, ars longa,” is next to be roticed. Itis in 
pencil, on tinted paper, and the drawing seems 
rather faint, but the design is both rich and 
graceful. 

Another Italian design, “ Trident,’ is very 
simple, and if the sculpture were well carried out 
would make a good fountain. 

Three designs, marked G, are all poor, and 
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bear a strong family resemblance. No, 3 is sur- 
mounted by a gentleman bearing a dress hat. 

Though the instructions stipulated that no 
colour should be used except blue on the water, 
a number of the competitors seem to have for- 
gotten this. A Gothic design, marked ‘‘ Thorough,” 
is brilliantly coloured with orange, purple, and 
green. The effect is peculiar. : 

‘“‘ Aquarius” is a clever design in the Gothic 
style. 

I haye only mentioned a few of the most 
striking drawings. Many of the others possess 
great merit, and, in spite of a few which are be- 
neath criticism, the collection is very well worthy 
of being publicly exhibited. 


SE 


PROPOSED NEW CORN EXCHANGE AND 
FRUIT MARKET, SHEFFIELD. 


HE want of better accommodation at the 
Sheffield Corn Exchange has long been felt, 
and the lord of the manor (the Duke of Norfolk) 
having given his consent to the proposed improve- 
ments, Mr. Marcus Smith and Mr. Hadfield have 
visited a number of important towns with the 
view of coming to a conclusion as to what should 
be done. So far as the plans are already 
matured, it seems to be intended (says the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph) that a well-propor- 
tioned building shall be erected on the site of the 
present Corn Hixchange, with shops on each side, 
fronting Exchange-street and Broad-street. The 
new Corn Exchange thus to be formed in the 
centre will be 90ft. square. The hay-market is to 
be removed to the same site as that set apart for 
the cattle market, and the spaces on either side 
of the new Exchange will be covered in, and for 
the future used as a fruit and vegetable market. 
Under the Corn Exchange there will be extensive 
cellarage, and the accommodation to be provided 
for the wholesale fruit and vegetable trade will be 
very superior, in connection with the large space 
which is to be covered in. 
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THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AT HEREFORD. 


HE annual Congress of the above association 

was held this year in Hereford, the proceed- 

ings commencing on Monday, the 5th inst., and 
terminating on Saturday last. 

The opening of the Congress took place a few 
minutes after three o’clock on Monday, in the 
Spacious assembly room at the Green Dragon 
Hotel, the president for the year being Mr. Chandos 
Wren Hoskyns, M.P. 

The Mayor and Corporation having arrived, an 
address of welcome was formally presented, and 

The president proceeded to deliver his inaugural 
address. Having offered the association a cordial 
welcome, and expressed the hope that every hour of 
their presence would be productive of gratification, 
he said that had he been led to think that in the part 
assigned to him there was involved any emprise 
beyond the homely and hearty expression of a 
Herefordshire welcome, nothing should have in- 
duced him to enter upon the duty of the hour, 
But the mission of the illustrious society whose 
27th anniversary was held there was to teach, not 
to listen—to point out with all the aids and ad- 
vantages of widely-gathered antiquarian skill and 
experience the precious and too often overlooked 
or forgotten history of many local monuments of 
the past, such as their own district so richly fur- 
nished. He had, however, not now to learn that 
true knowledge is ever gentle and forbearing— 
that it knows well how to sympathise with the 
most imperfect efforts—nay, to condone even with 
ignorance itself which desires to learn. Such was 
the feeling under which he ventured to weave 
into the offering of their welcome a few thoughts 
and questionings that occurred to him and to 
others in reference to the archeological features 
of the district which formed the scene of their 
session of 1870. We were all archeologists at 
heart, and liked to feel that we belonged to the 
past, that our roots lay deep like those of the 
native oaks of our country, that there are old 
weather-beaten links that connect us with the 
almost forgotten days of an ancestral world whose 
death but not memory had passed away. It would 
seem like a waste of time were he to attempt a 
panegyric upon a branch of knowledge now so 
popular and so justly valued as that of archeology. 
We had only to look at the language of every 
historian who had written within the last twenty 
years to witness the relation into which archeology 


had now entered as the acknowledged handmaid 
of history. So remarkaole had been this progress 
that it could hardly fail to have awakened in many 
minds a reflection that had taken something of the 
form of parodox--that the older the world grew 
the more it should seem to care, the more curious 
it became, and in truth the more it learned about 
its origin, ethnological, linguistic, and his torical. 
In the ordinary, reference to the past should belong 
to the class of subjects to which time brought 
diminishing interest, and should suffer from the 
presence of the busy world around us. So far 
was this from the fact that every work that issued 
from the press on history, on language and 
philology, on race, on geographical discovery, and 
the physical history of the globe, even on general 
literature, contradicted emphatically such a con- 
clusion. It almost seemed, on the contrary, as if 
it had been reserved for this latter age to open out 
anew and extending horizon, derived as from a 
new world of old matter. What wasdess than a 
generation ago looked upon as a topic of rare, 
almost eccentric curiosity to a small knot of in- 
quirers, had by gradual but well-marked steps 
dilated into a broad front of eager and extending 
research, and that too, not in one but in many 
directions, the joint effect of which was in some 
respects to throw a fresh significance upon every 
branch of history, and claim for archeology a 
position amongst the most valued studies of the 
world’s advanced age. Some there were, it was 
true, who regarded the pursuit of it as “ un- 
practical.’ But he ventured to think that a 
little comparison would show that this was not 
only erroneous, but opposed to some of the best 
practical evidences that could possibly exist of the 
relative value and position of human studies. In 
politics, in ethics, in metaphysics, in poetry—viewed 
abstractedly as studies—in painting and sculpture, 
in geometry, architecture, and in decorative skill, 
viewed as arts, the vertebral principles, so to 
speak, had been before the world unaugmented 
by any established addition or discovery for the 
last two or three thousand years. For the four 
first that he had mentioned, the names of Apelles, 
Phidias, Archimedes, and the artists of Nineveh, 
Thebes, Athens, and Pompeii, stood to this day 
unrivalled, almost unapproached, These subjects 
had been, in a certain sense, argued out; nothing 
really new (with one great exception) has been 
said about them for ages past, nor seems likely for 
ages tocome. It was not so with archeology ; the 
study which but the other day was regarded as 
the harmless pursuit of the curious and eccentric 
—gropers among the dry bones of the past—had 
now awakened into such life and meaning, as to 
startle even the most incredulous with facts that 
presented an organised shape no more possible to 
pass by or overlook than would be one of those 
extinct giant creatures of our globe, were it sud- 
denly to arise before us at the recreating touch of 
a Cuvier or an Owen from one or two fossil bones 
of its stupendous form. Indeed it was in exact 
anology with such a recreative power as this that 
archeology developed its most useful results. It 
restored to the mere skeleton of history or tradi- 
tion the flesh and lineaments—the very bearing 
and expression which each age wore as it passed 
by. We see the illustrious figures of the past 
moving over the stage of life, as Macbeth saw in 
spectral procession the future of Scotland’s 
monarchy, even down to that one who showed a 
double crown, by which with transcendant art 
our great poet brought down the story of his im- 
mortal drama to the time and into the very hearts 
of his audience. The history of our race, which 
even up to our own day was content, indeed com- 
pelled, to walk alone by the light of tradition, or 
of documentary evidence not always more reliable 
or authentic, was now companioned by an active 
colleague who took nothing for granted, owed 
little to theory or hypothesis, but pointed to 
earthly vestiges, substantive records, visible and 
tangible existences, that have awakened a new 
century of thought, and seemed to enlarge not 
only the scope but the very scale of our contem- 
plation. As an illustration of his words: less 
than a generation back, if an antiquary had been 
questioned where the most ancient monuments or 
vestiges of our race were to be found, he would at 
once have pointed to Egyptor to the East. Very 
different would be his answer now. Without 
going out of Kurope, without even crossing that 
narrow channel which so graciously divides us 
from its complications—on banks, once the ex- 
tended beds of familiar English rivers; beneath 
the soil of many a modern village, indubitable 
traces were to be found of human life and habita- 


| tion, reaching up to a period so remote that in 


comparison with those primeval denizens of our 
island the Shepherd Kings of Egypt, or the almost 
fabulous dynasties of India and China, would seem 


but men of yesterday. It might almost raise a 


smile to see the antiquary of the last generation 


paying reverence to a coin or fragment of pottery, © 


for its extreme antiquity reaching to some three 


or four thousand years, while beneath his very 


feet reposed the long-forgotten implements and 
weapons of men who saw the hippopotamus 
floundering and basking in the mud of the Severn 
or the Thames, or tracked the stately mammoth 
to his lair in the neighbouring Forest of Dean, or 
transfixed the giant reindeer with bone-headed 
arrows and scooped out its marrow with flint 
knives. Such were the thoughts which unavoidably 
suggested themselves to the contemplation of 


archeology and the sciences in close alliance with 


it. Passing on to ask in the spirit of inquiry the 
solution of some of the difficulties the archeologist 
would meet with in Herefordshire, the president 
entered ona close examination of the origin cf the 
Silures, who so differed at the time of the Roman 
invasion from the inhabitants of Eastern Britain, 
and then concluded his eloquent address. 

Votes of thanks having been passed to the Pre- 
sident and the Mayor and Corporation, the pro- 
ceedings, so far, were brought to a termination. 

Several members of the association, under the 
guidance of Mr. F. R. Kempson and Mr. Flavell 
Edmunds, proceeded next to make an inspection 
of some of the more noteworthy antiquities of 
the city. The weather, however, was not very 
propitious for an out-door excursion, there being 
a sharp downfall of rain at the time, which lasted, 
more or less, indeed, throughout the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

The party, passing down Broad-street, took their 
way first of all to the site of the gate formerly 
leading into the city at the Barton. The party 
proceeded from this point along Victoria-street, 
tracing on the way, and stopping at intervals 
to examine, the remains of the old city wall. 
The Coningsby Hospital and the remains in the 
rear of the Monastery of the Black Friars were 
next visited. Pausing before entering, Mr. 
Edmunds, having explained preliminarily that the 
former building was erected (about the year 1614) 
by Sir Thomas Coningsby, Knight, on the site of a 
small hospital formerly belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, as an asylum for worn- 
out soldiers and faithful servitors, directed atten- 
tion to the singular heraldic components of the 
arms over the doorway. 


The inaugural dinner was held at the Green . 


Dragon Hotel, on Monday evening. Covers were 
laid for 60, and it was expected at one time that 
ahundred or more would have been present. 
But, unfortunately, from some cause or other, 
the number dwindled down to 35. 

The archeologists commenced on Tuesday 
morning by attending Divine service at the 
Cathedral, immediately on the conclusion of which 
they met outside the north entrance, or Bishop 
Booth’s porch, and were conducted over the 
Cathedral by Mr. Gordon M. Hills and the Rey. 
F. T. Havergal, the former gentleman delivering 


an address on its architectural history, whilst the 
latter pointed out the various objects of interest. — 


An examination of the Cathedral monuments was 
then made, and a description given of them by 
the Rey. C. Boutell. ; 

After an early dinner at the Dragon the party 
started on their afternoon excursion. 

The party, to the number of about seventeen, 


‘started in two omnibuses, ab half-past three, to 


pay a visit to the site of the Roman city of Magna 
Castra, Kenchester, and to the camp at Credenhill. 


The former consists now of some three or four 


fields, partly under tillage and partly pasture, 
situate on somewhat of an eminence, in the parish 
of Kenchester, facing Credenhill. 
plateau of a little under a mile in extent, and is, 


of course, elevated above the surrounding land. 


The site of the city rises abruptly from the lower 
land on the north. The position of the wall, which 
must have existed here on this side in the days of 
the Romans, was clearly traced, and several frag- 


ments of Roman pottery were picked up on the ~ 


newly-ploughed soil. 


Mr. Tuomas WricHT was pressed to say a few — 


words on the subject of Magna Castra, and, com- 
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plying with the request, remarked that he could | 


not say much, except that the party were standing 
at that moment in a Roman city. He visited the spot 
20 years ago, and there were more walls then than 
now. They were good Roman-built walls, no doubt 
raised a little above the ground, and, what it was 


not uncommon to find in Roman buildings, with > | 
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herring-bone work. But he had no recollection 
whatever of the boundaries of the town, or the 
shape of it. Taoere were, however, at that time 
raised portions of ground here and there. From 
these facts, and from the fact also that Roman 
fragments, coins, and so on, were frequently 
turned up by the plough, there could be no doubt 
that it had been a city of great importance. We 
had in the Itineraries of Roman Britain the names 
of different towns and stations marked down, with 
their distances from one another along the wall. 
These had been fully traced till there was not one 
with whose site they were not perfectly acquainted. 
In one ancient authority the city on which they 
now stood was called Magna, and in another 
Magna Castra, which meant simply the great 
fortress. They had nothing further relating to the 
place itself. One could hardly doubt from the 
particular form of the name that it must have 
been a place of some size that it should be dis- 
tinguished as the great Castra. The only thing 
that could be done would be to take and explore 
the city, which had not, as yet, been done to any 
extent. One could not, as he had said before, dig 
far under ground without turning up Roman relics 
of some kind; things had been picked up here 
and there, and collected from a very early period. 
Generally these sites got mixed up with super- 
stitions of one sort and another ; thus the coins 
found there were called fairy or elves’ money, 
while the chair which formerly stood here was 
called the fairies’ chair. 

Farewell was then bidden to Magna Castra, the 
archeologists making their way back to the turn- 
pike-road and again taking coach for Credenhill. 
They were received at the park entrance gate by 
the occupier, Mr. F. W. Herbert, and by that 
gentleman conducted through his own grounds, 
and thence by a winding path along the hill-side 
to the encampment which crowns the summit. 
Upon the summit of the hill the party seated 
themselves whilst Mr. Gordon Hills read a very 
interesting paper written by Mr. Flavell Edmunds, 
and already published, descriptive of the camp, 
and suggestive of its date, origin, uses, and so 
forth. The paper was admitted to be extremely 
valuable, and its reading was received with con- 
siderable applause. An elaborate address, embody- 
ing a learned and somewhat complicated theory of 
his own upon not only the Credenhill encamp- 
ment, but upon the Roman encampments and 
their routes in general, was delivered by Mr. 
W. 4H. Black, F.S.A., supplemental remarks 
being added by Mr. E. Roberts, F.S A., and Mr. 
J. F. Symonds, after which the party again 
sought the omnibuses, arriving in Hereford at 
about eight o’clock. 

The evening meeting was held inthe Assembly- 
room of the Green Dragon at 8.30, when, in the 
absence of the President at another meeting, Mr. 
G. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., one of the vice- 
presidents, was elected to the chair. There was a 
fair attendance. 

Mr. E. Ropers, F.8.A., at the request of the 
chairman, gave a short account of the proceedings 
of the day. 

Mr. W. H. Brack, F.S.A., the Hon. Palaxo- 
grapher of the Association, was next called upon 
to supplement his remarks made at the afternoon 
meeting with reference to Credenhill, and he at 
once obeyed the call. This gentleman, as would 
appear from a long, learned, and most interesting 
speech, claims to have discovered that the Roman 
places of sepulture were to the persons to whom 
they owed their formation nothing more nor less 
than fixed points in a system of determining and 
fixing their lines of latitude and longitude, a system 
which extended all over the then known world 
wherever the Roman arms penetrated. He has, 
after much research, been able to determine to a 
very great nicety the exact length of a Roman 
foot, so much in dispute, and from which many 
errors of computation have arisen, And having 
once discovered this, he maintains that the plan 
of Roman burial, and not only that, but the plans 
of their cities, and even of the wards of large 
cities, are reducible to a theory of measurement 
which he has been able to determine with the 
greatest nicety. He has tested his plan by com- 
paring it with the admeasurements laid down in 
copies of the old Roman maps, sketched by the 
Agramensoras, the only reliable map, however, 
being, as he says, the one published in 1544. The 
Agramensoras, he holds, were enabled to draw 
their maps with the greatest accuracy, and so 
accurate are the lines of latitude and longitude 
into which this theory is reducible as proved by 
admeasurement that they differ in not so much as 
a second of time in most instances, but wherever 


there is an error it is not more than a second. 
Basing his observations upon this theory, Mr. 
Black asserts that Credenhill is, or was, one grand 
centre in this county, from which the Romans had 
several lines of divergence and parallels to be de- 
termined with the extremest accuracy. Offa’s 
Dyke, too, hitherto held to be of purely Saxon 
origin, he says gives him ample evidence of 
haviag been formed long before Offa’s time, and 
indeed, to be of purely Roman origin. Again, at 
the Whitecross, he cared not who might have re- 
built it, he said most decidedly that a cross had been 
there from the time of the Roman emperors, and 
the bases that are now there were probably Roman 
imperial. There were many of these crosses 
treated of in history, and they knew full well that 
the Emperor Constantine, and different emperors 
after him, erected crosses. The fact was there was 
a great line passing through the country, and he 
held the Whitecross to be one of the points on 
making that line. This theory he even carried 
out so far as to say it was applicable to and ex- 
planatory of the many peculiar irregularities that 
are to be found in the boundary lines of counties, 
wheresome peculiar tongue of land was found 
obviously belonging to one county yet running 
most persistently into another. And why was this ? 
Simply because it extended to a certain point 
which gave a distance comparable and equal toa 
known distance in another direction. He main- 
tained that the plans of cities and boroughs, as 
defined at the passing of the Act of 1832, were 
most essentially Roman in their construction, and 
remained so to the present day, except where some 
stupid Act of Parliament, or some equally stupid 
exchange of property had taken place and upset 
the original outline. And thus it was, he argued, 
that these lines of boundaries were handed down 
as traditions by a continuity of race on the soil. 
He contended that the better this system was 
understood, the more certainly it was compre- 
hended, the more infallible its principles were 
found to be, and the more appreciable would the 
revival of the principles of these marvellous men 
of science appear, whose functions and duties had 
been involved in so much obscurity that they 
seemed to have been forgotten. 

The Rey. F. T. Haveraat said he had been 
told that during the day it had been suggested that 
the shrine in the cathedral bearing that name was 
not Cantilupe’s shrine. He was called away from 
the party at the time, and had been unable to 
hear Mr. Hill’s observations on that point. 

Mr. Gorpon Hitt said he had suggested to Mr. 
Boutell a question for solution. He pointed out 
how the shrine had been moved about from one 
part of the cathedral to the other and to the Ladye 
Chapel, and suggested was it not singular that it 
should appear like a monument that had been taken 
to pieces. It was difficult to reconcile some parts 
of it with the others, and there was little, he 
thought, to mark it as being the tomb of an eccle- 
siastic, seeing that it was surrounded by armed 
figures. It was rather a suggestion of doubt than 
an attempt to pronounce an opinion. 

Mr. Havercan said he was fully aware of the 
vicissitudes the tomb had been exposed to in re- 
moval ; still, throughout six centuries opinion had 
clung to the shrine that it was essentially the 
monument placed in Hereford Cathedral to the 
memory of Bishop Cantilupe. He could only 
add that, if they had been in the dark during 
these six centuries, it was but reasonable to ask 
for some clue to a right solution, They must 
surely ask, then, to whose honour and memory 
was it placed ? One other little point he would 
mention—that the north transept was not built for 
the shrine of Cantilupe; it was merely placed 
there, and the north transept called the Canti 
lupe transept, for convenience, and our common 
usage. 

The Congress proceeded on Wednesday from 
the Barr’s Court-station to S. Devereux, where 
they alighted and made the inspection of Kilpeck 
Church. 

Mr. T. Buasnmn conducted the party over 
the building, and pointed out the peculiarities 
evidenced in its several features of architecture. 
The church, he said, is dedicated to 9, David, 
and has long been reckoned as amongst the most 
remarkable buildings of the twelfth century, clearly 
belonging to the first half of that century, and 
being somewhere of coéval date with Shobdon. It 
was given tothe Abbey of Gloucester. It was 
impossible to speak of the church without recurring 
to the oldchurch of Shobdon, in which everything 
peculiar was strongly developed here ; and it was 
clear that if it was not erected by the same builder 
it was, at least, built under the same supervision, 


and, though the architect was not influenced in 
some respects in producing some part of the work, 
the general design was of the twelfth century, as 
evidenced in the general arrangement of the doors, 
windows, &c. He pointed out the flat balustrades 
on the walls as being the first attempt at but- 
tresses, the co1rbel.table round the building, and 
other features, as being common, not only in this 
country, but over the whole of the west of 
Europe at the time of erection. Pointing out the 
remarkable features in the carving of the grand 
old doorway, as being composed of figures of 
monsters mixed up with birds, &c., it would be 
seen that they bore a comparison with others of a 
like character in the Church of 8S. James’s, Com- 
postella, built in 1115, of which he produced 
drawings. Other features of the carving were of 
an earlier date, showing that the man who did the 
work evidently set himself to adopt an ancient style, 
and although it was seen that this more ancient 
style peeped out in different parts of the country, 
yet it was only here that a determined effort 
seemed to have been made to develope it into the 
artistic. Both Shobdon and Kilpeck, it would be 
remembered, were enclosed by Offa’s Dyke, and 
were anciently in the bishopric of Llandaff. The 
whole composition of the doorway looked like the 
work of a man not accustomed to carving in stone, 
yet who was particularly familiar with the old Celtic 
style of ornament. The figures on the left jamb 
had been said to represent Welsh knights; by 
others—and perhaps the best authority—they 
were said to be Anglo-Saxon figures, such figures 
as Were seen in the old drawings of that period, 
and it was possible the sculptor might have copied 
the old-fashioned things of his day. The 
characteristic figures of heads of monsters at the 
angles had no parallel in English work, and his 
suggestion was that they might have been but 
copies of the heads on the wall-plate, run out on 
an anterior wooden building. The speaker 
directed especial attention to the west window, a 
beautiful example of Celtic carved work, which 
might be compared with much of Irish carved 
stone; his explanation of its superior width was 
that it had originally an inner member, which had 
been removed at some time to make room for the 
more modern glazing. The bell-gable was but an 
imitation to harmonise with the other portions of 
the church. Passing to the inside of the church, 
Mr. Blashill again directed attention to the rude 
carvings of human figures on the sides, supposed 
by some to be Saxon and to represent the Saxon 
costume. The chancel arch received the first 
attention, and the fully.developed Norman style of 
general design was noticed; the ornamentation 
was shown by the speaker to contain elements of 
the Celtic ornament observed elsewhere, on the 
outside, and the capitals of the columns, though 
in accordance with the ordinary Norman style, 
were yet not Norman, having the twisted neck 
mouldings. In fact, Mr. Blashill said his im- 
pression was that the Church was not such an 
early Norman erection as had been supposed ; yet 
the man who built it, and still more the man who 
built Shobdon, showed by his work that he knew 
thoroughly well how to put a base toa column. 
The chancel and sanctuary apse were features of 
peculiar interest to the party, the latter containing 
two ancient aumbries, and a most remarkable 
stoup, of ancient form and workmanship ; the bowl 
itself is clasped round by the arms of a figure, the 
head of which is broken off, and at the base is 
represented Satan subverted. 

Mr. W. H. Brack offered some remarks at the 
close of Mr. Blashill’s explanations, claiming that 
the church was of still more early erection than 
represented by him. He maintained that this was 
proved by the ancient ‘‘ Book of Llandaff,” a book 
which he was thoroughly familiar with, having 
prepared the text for the work edited by Dr. 
Reece, of Gascoyne. In that record it was dis- 
tinctly stated that of the churches dedicated by a 
certain bishop about the year 1,100, Kilpeck was 
one. If tbat was so he thought they must carry 
back the erection of the building to a much older 
date, 

Mr. G. Gopwin and Mr. Rosurts followed with 
a few observations, agreeing with Mr. Blashill, 
that though they did not deny that there had been 


‘an earlier foundation, yet they maintained that 


the building as it stood was essentially a twelfth- 
century erection. 

After a somewhat circuitous drive, part of the 
way through a pelting shower, the party arrived at 
that grand old remnant of the Cistercian monks— 
Abbeydore—of which Mr. G. M. Hill gave a 
description. Mr. Hill’s special attention was 
directed to explaining the uses, erection, an] 


arrangement of the cloisters and chapels running 
round the church and even the back of the altar ; 
pointing out the various indications of former 
grandeur and the uses of different portions of the 
building. A remarkable object of interest to the 
party was a small stone, bearing the incised figure 
of a saint and asmall inscription on each side. 
The figure is that of a bishop, and the stone itself 
is some 1din. long by 94in. at the top, tapering to 9 
at the foot of the figure. The inscription is much 
defaced towards its commencement on both sides, 
the first word being entirely defaced. As it 
stands it reads thus :— 


A ; PONTIFICIS : COI 
XPSTE : JOHA 


After some little pains on the part both of Mr. 
Black and the Rey. C. Boutell, the original was 
thus restored :— 


SERVA : PONTIFICIS : COR: 
SANCTYM : XPSTE : JOHANNES, 


or, ‘'O Christ, preserve the holy heart of Pontiff 
John.” It was shown that the stone was of great 
value to archeology, especially as there are but two 
or three other known instances remaining of 
coverings of the holy remains of parts of the bodies 
of saints in existence; and especially as confirming 
in some degree the story of the ‘boy bishop” of 
Salisbury. The stone is not fixed anywhere, but 
allowed to lay neglected, and it was suggested 
that as a means of security it should be fixed in 
the wall. 

After journeying back to Pontrilas, where 
luncheon was partaken of, the party next proceeded 
to Rowlstone, the peculiarities in the carved re- 
mains of which, together with a general notice of 
its architectural features, were pointed out and 
explained by Mr. Blashill. The church is dedi- 
cated to 8. Peter, and is of Norman erection, 
dating from 1130 to 1150. Its sculpturings are 
somewhat peculiar. The principal objects of in- 
terest are a fine tympanum enclosed under a modern 
stone porch, the subject of the tympanum being 
the “majesty ’’ personified by our Lord, seated, 
with a book in the left hand, the right hand being 
uplifted in the act of blessing. ‘he figure is sur 
rounded by an aureole upheld by four angels, and 
altogether in a good state of preservation. It is 
somewhat smaller than that at Shobdon, and the 
subject, Mr. Blashill said, was a favourite one in 
the catacombs of Rome as early as the fourth 
century. The whole is surrounded and upheld by 
four angels, very similar in design, though some- 
what different in detail to the tympanum at 
Shobdon. Other peculiarities in the doorway are 
the large roll moulding by which it is surrounded, 
intended to imitate the Attic base; and the 
dropping of the tympanum itself below the capitals 
of the supporting columns, an arrangement, Mr. 
Blashill said, which was designed to give more 
space for the subject. In the interior of the 
church the most remarkable feature is the sculp- 
turing of the chancel-arch, where are figures repre- 
sented with their heads downwards, and evidently 
carved in the position they occupy. This was ex- 
plained on the theory that when it was considered 
as usual to illustrate about a building the 
attributes of the saint to whom it was dedicated, 
the inversion of the figure of S. Peter, who chose 
to be so crucified, was readily to be accounted for, 
The second and accom; anying figure, evidently 
having wings and bearing a scroll, was generally 
thought to represent an angel, but Mr, Blashill 
said his own opinion was that it was nothing 
more nor less than an illustration in another way 
of the saint himself at a different period of his 
life, especially as tradition said the sentences of 
the creed were severally supplied by the Apostles 
each having his contribution written on a scroll. 
It was common in old times to draw each particular 
Apostle with a scroll bearing a sentence of the 
creed; andin Samuel Dowzing’s Journal it wag 
stated that, at the time of the Commonwealth, 
persons were employed to go through the churches 
and break up all superstitious pictures, and he 
mentioned tbat, among others, there were 
“pictures of Peter with his head downwards, and 
ten or a dozen others.” Not a very common 
feature in Norman carving, known as the “ trowel 
point ”’—from the fact of it appearing to have 
been pressed in with the point of that tool—is 
seen to exist in this chancel-arch, its existence 
being specially pointed out. Two very interesting 
features in the chancel are a pair of iron candel- 
abra, dating probably from the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. They are in the form of a 
long bracket on either side, made to contain some 
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half-a-dozen lights each, stuck on a point on the 
lower portion, and the tops of the candles passing 
through rings set between two iron bands on the 
top. The figure of the cock—a token of 8, Peter— 
alternates between the spaces for the provision of 
lights, the whole having been painted and the 
ormanental parts gilded at the time of the restor- 
ation of the church, There are stone projections 
on either side the altar, probably the brackets 
which formerly supported some effigy or other, and 
it issuggested that the candelabra were intended 
to light up these effigies during the celebration of 
the Mass, the effigies being in close contiguity. It 
is owning, no doubt, to the out-of-the-way position 
of this little church that these relics, together 
with §. Peter “with his head downwards,” 
escaped the time alluded to by Dowzing. 

Another drive along a narrow road, and the party 
came upon Grosmont. The church and castle 
were described by Mr. E. Roberts. The church 
is a large rambling old-fashioned building, being 
restored by Mr. Seddon. It consists of a chancel 
of ample dimensions, central tower, and nave; the 
tower being octagonal on a square base, and sur- 
mounted by aspire. The nave, a very spacious 
one of five bays in length, is now screened off at 
the western tower arch. On the right-hand side 
of the chancel is a small chapel, entered from it 
by the original doorway, and on the west side of 
the transept isa chamber. The transepts have 
been used as chantries, and on the west side of the 
south transept there are the remains of a doorway 
giving entrance from the narrow aisle. The 
church was dedicated to 8S. Nicholas by Eleanor 
of Provence, wife of Henry III, about the year 
1261. But the history of the church evidently 
did not begin with her; for the supports of the 
tower and other portions clearly showed that they 
belonged to a century earlier date, although it was 
just possible that the pointed arches might not 
have been imposed on their present pillars at quite 
so early a date. The nave is ofa slightly later 
date, accounted for by the fact that the earlier 
churches were usually commenced from the east, 
and added to at their western extremities. There- 
fore what Queen Eleanor might perhaps have 
done was to re-build some considerable portion of 
the church, and perhaps to rebuild the chantrey 
intended for services for the salvation of her soul. 
In the course of his examination of documents, 
Mr. Roberts added, the earliest record he found 
of Grosmont was in the reign of King John. The 
chancel, he should here say, had been entir-ly re- 
built under the supervision of Mr. Seddon, who, 
wherever he found work that could not be retained, 
had had the good sense to introduce as much of 
the old stone-work as he possibly could, placing 
on the one side what might be called a sedilia, and 
on the other a credence which was not there before. 
The piscina is a beautiful remnant of its kind, re- 
taining in a pretty perfect state a capital example 
of the dog-tooth moulding. 

Adjourning to the picturesque ruins of the 
Castle, with its deep ditch and perfect doorway, 
showing where the ancient portcullis once frowned, 
Mr. Roberts described its arrangements in short 
detail. 

The members of the Association having been in- 
vited by the Bishop to a conversazione at the 
Palace for this evening, assembled there in con- 
siderable force at half-past eight. 

The chair was occupied by the President (Mr. 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns), and the soirée was 
opened, after a few words of introduction from the 
Chairman, with an address by the Rev. W. L. 
Beayan, M.A,, on the celebrated appt Mundi, or 
pictorial map of the world, preserved in the 
Cathedral. This map has beenan object of interest 
to geographers and antiquaries since the year 
1780, when a description of it appeared in Gough’s 
“British Topography.” Nothing was known by 
those who first studied the map either of its con- 
nection with the Cathedral of Hereford, or of its 
date, except what was gathered from internal 
evidence. M. Lelewel, from the style of its pen- 
manship, conceived that it was executed about 
1220. M. d’Avezas, ingeniously comparing the 
course of historical events in the fourteenth century 
with the political divisions as indicated in the map 
1n respect to France, Burgundy, and Flanders, con- 
cludes its date to have been between 1313 and 
1320, English antiquaries have pronounced the 
style of writing to belong to the twenty years from 
1290 to 1310. But recent researches in cathedral 
records have fortunately furnished us with sure 
grounds as to its proximate date, and as to it con- 
nection with the Cathedral. Richard of Halding- 
ham, having previously held office in Lincoln 


} Cathedral, was endowed with the prebendal stall 


of Norton in Hereford, and retained his prebe 
from 1290 to 1310. He was subsequently 
nected with the chapter of Salisbury, and becan 
Archdeacon of Berks. It can hardly be doub 
that the map was executed while he was prebe 
dary of Hereford, and. the period which is th 
defined satisfactorily coincides with the conclusi 

of the English antiquariesfrom the style of t) 
work. The map is drawn in accordance with 
the notion which, with modifications from 
time to time, was the prevailing one in 
Christendom for more than seven centuries, from 
the time of Orosius and §. Augustin, until tra. 
vellers in distant regions became more numerous, - 
observant, and communicative. The habitable 
earth is represented as a circular island, with the 
“ ocean-stream ” flowing round it. Jerusalem is — 
placed in the centre. Asia occupies nearly the 
whole upper (or Eastern) half of the circle, whili 
Europe holds the lower quarter on the left han 
and Africa that on the right. This arrangement 
is common to most of the medieval maps of the 
world. But the Hereford map is distinguished — 
from the rest by its great size, its elaborate draw- 
ing, its illustrations of objects in natural history 
and of historical facts, and its numerous inscrip- 
tions, many of which ate of great interest in an 
archeological point of view; and it may be re-— 
garded as the most complete representation in 
existence of those speculative notions of our 
forefathers regarding the earth, which speedily — 
gave way upon the advance of actual geographical - 
knowledge in the fifteenth century. The interest 
of the map is greatly increased by the decidedly 
religious character of its chief illustrations. cog 


5 


sort of gable over the cireular border is a striking — 
and curious representation of the “ Last Judgment ;” 
andin the mapitself the “ Hating of the Forbidden 
Fruit in the Garden of Eden,” the “ Crucitixion on 
Mount Calvary,” and other events in Biblical and — 
ecclesiastical history, are prominently shown, — 
Many of the legends partake of the same cha- 
racter. This fact, together with the peculiar 
form of the drawings, has furnished ground fora 
conjecture that it was intended for an “The asm, 


of one of the chapels of the Cathedral. The map, 
which has formed at various times the subject of - 
numerous essays, is elaborately drawn in colours 
on vellum, and shows that its author must have 
been adistinguished caligrapher. But the ravage 3 
of time are too perceptible in the work, and some 
parts can only be deciphered with difficulty. It 
is obviously desirable that a very correct copy of 
it should be made while it is still possible to repro- 
duce the colours of the original, as well as the 
drawing and the writing. A document so im- 
portant inits bearing, not only on the history of 
scientific knowledge, but on the legends of the 
middle ages, should not be suffered to perish, 
and ought to be placed within easy reach of 
students at home and abroad ; and it is therefore 
proposed to publish a facsimile, executed with 
the utmost care in coloured lithography, to be 
accompanied by a photograph of 1din. in diameter, — 
by which the critical accuracy of the copy may be 
perfectly tested with the aid of a glass. Letter- 
press will be added, which will contain all that is 
known of the author, copies of the whole of the 
legends in the map, with explanations and a criti- 
cal examination of the map and of its place in the - 
history of cartography. It is expected that this” 
work will be published about the latter part of 
the year (1870), and specimens of it, admirably — 
executed under the direction of Mr. @. C, Haddon, 
architect, of this city, were with the original now 
exhibited, ig 
The proceedings were resumed with the re 
ing of a long paper, written by Mr. H’. | 
Holt, F.S.A., on the ‘“ Ecclesiastical Statement of 
Hereford,” after which, the Rev. F. T, Hayergal 
gave a description of the Norman hall of t 
bishop’s palace, which consisted formerly of fi 
but now of only three bays of arches, the timb 
(oak) in which was of a growth anterior to the 
Conquest and was even now perfectly sound. Mr. 
Havergal illustrated his lecture by diagrams, tl 
bishop also adding a few words on the sam 
topic, ree 
The party, after inspecting some specimel 
of ancient seals of the see, a series of dray 
and photographs of the cathedral (going bac 
for a great number of years), and a variety 
other interesting objects, the party took their 
leave. ha 
The party visited on Thursday theancient Prior, 
Church of Leominster, from thence they proceeded — 
by carriage to Monkland Church, where they were _ 
kindly received by the Rev. Sir Henry Baker, — 
Bart, Then onto Dilwyn and Weobley Churches, 
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where they were severally received by the Rev. 
Dr. Heather and the Rey. W. H. Phillott, visiting 
by the way the gate of the old castie. The cus- 
tomary meeting followed in the evening at the 
Dragon Assembly-rooms, where the Rey. Canon 
Jebb delivered a most interesting lecture on 
“ Paleography, illustrating the history and con- 
nection of Alphabets,’ and Mr. W. H. Black gave 
a graphic reading of many of the ancient docu- 
ments contained in the Archives of the city and 
of the cathedral, 


—_—_———__——- 


COMPETITION, 


THe New Worxknovuse Inriemary at LEEDS. 
—The Leeds Board of Guardians met at half-pas 
ten o'clock on Wednesday, the 7th inst., to discusst 
the merits of the seven plans recommended by the 
committee for consideration, and selected by them 
out of 27 submitted. After careful deliberation 
the Board decided upon awarding the first prize 
of £50 to No. 20, ‘‘ Leodiensis,”’ and the second of 
£30 to No. 11, “ Machaon.’’ Fourteen members 
voted in favour of No. 20, for the rest the sup- 
porters were few. Two divisions took place for 
the second prize. In the first No. 11 secured 9, 
and in the second voting, when the list had been 
reduced, 12 gavein their support. On the letters 
of the competitors being opened, it was found that 
Mr, H. Walker, of 11, East Parade, had sent in 
No. 20, and Mr. W. Bakewell, of 12, East Parade, 
No. 11. It is strictly understood that the esti- 
mates shall not exceed the maximum amount 
allowed by the Board—namely, £60 per bed, and 
the number of beds for which provision is to be 
made is 200. Should it be discovered that Mr. 
Walker’s plan cannot be carried into effect at the 
limit fixed, he will lose the prize. At a later 
period of the day the Board agreed to throw the 
plans open for public inspection until the 21st inst. A 
during office hours. The infirmary proposed by Mr. 
Walker is in the Gothic style, and designed on the 
pavilion principle. The structure is intended to be 
built of red brick, with sandstone dressings, and 
with Bradford stone for the staircases and landings. 
If desirable, ophthalmic or itch wards may be 
added, without interfering with the general plan ; 
and entirely separate from the hospital Mr. Walker 
proposes to erect a commodious lodge. 


> -—---- 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BirnMINGHAM AND Mipuanp Institute ARrcHmo- 
LOGICAL Excursion.—‘‘ The ancient camps on the 
Malvern Hills” were the attraction for a special 
‘ walking excursion’’ of this society on Tuesday, 
when some twenty members of the Archeological 
Section left for Malvern at9a.m. The excur- 
sionists were joined by Mr, H. H. Lines, who has 
studied the fortresses on the Malvern Hills for many 
years,and who had kindly undertaken to be the guide 
during the day. On reaching Malvern Wells, a 
pleasant stroll up a slow ascent brought the party 
to Little Malvern, where the fine old church, the 
broken fragment of a once noble priory, with its 
remains of Early Norman capitals at the base of 
its great tower, with its old, worn, heraldic tiles, 
its mutilated stall seats, its double Eychoscope, its 
scraps of early glass, its richly carved remnants of 
the old rood screen, its traces of a noble timber 
roof, peeping through the plaster of a modern 
ceiling—all excited extreme interest, and were 
left with regret. The grounds of the adjacent 
residence, Berington Court, were thrown open to 
the visitors, From this pleasant retreat the party 
proceeded to the woods, and scrambled up a long 
steep path into a turnpike road, and, finally, the 
British Camp Inn was reached, and a cold ‘colla- 
tion was spread. Mr. Lines led the way up the 
hill side towards the summit of the Herefordshire 
Beacon, pausing on the way to point out the 
magnificent views which every turn disclosed, and 
then, when the first of the ancient entrenchments 
had been reached, explaining the structure of this 
ancient and formidable stronghold of our ances- 
tors nearly two thousand years ago. He showed, 
as the entry was made by a slow and winding 
ascent : how one of the first gates was reached; 
how the long lines of circumvallation extended all 
round the hill ; how here one huge vallum had a 
deep wide fosse beneath it, and a huge vallwm 
again as a further defence ; how these lines were 
beyond all doubt artificial, and for military and 
defensive purposes only; how here one break 
en a mere sally port, and another showed 
Where that steep winding way led down to one of 


the three primeval springs, and whence the citadel 
derived its supplies, for there was no well, no 
spring within its lines ; how another break marked 
the opening of a more open and regular road, 
the chariot road in fact ,;whereby an old biga might 
ascend ; how in another place a huge area, well 
defended by an earthwork, showed where one of 
the great gates and entrances to the fortress had 
been made; how this great gate was so constructed 
on the hill-side that besiegers must approach 
with their right arms to the defenders, and their 
left, or shield arms, useless; how all along the 
lines were traces of minor works, where huts and 
pits had formed places of shelter and defence ; 
how after all precautions the place had evidently 
been taken by assault on the western side, where 
both lines of defence had been broken by a furious 
charge up the steep hill-side, and a garrison driven 
from height to height; how here were traces of 
old houses, there marks of places of public 
assembly ; and how every feature of the fortress 
had its counterpart, in Roman castrametation, too. 
After a scramble up the steep, soft velvet turf, 
and sometimes a slide down slopes too steep to 
walk on, the party lounged on the sides af one 
of the trenches, as a cover against the cold but 
pleasant bracing breeze, and Mr. Lines read an 
interesting paper, and illustrated his remarks by 
several excellent plans, in which full details were 
given. 


DurRHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AND ARCHMOLOGICAL SoctETy.—The fourth 
meeting of this society for the present season was 
fixed to commence yesterday (Thursday), when 
an excursion was to be made to Coxwold 
Church, which contains several very fine monu- 
ments of the Fauconberg family. After complet- 
ing the examination of this medieval edifice, the 
party was to proceed to Byland Abbey, which was 
to be inspected under the guidance of the Rey. 
J. F. Hodgson, of Staindrop. The archeologists 
were then to be conveyed to Rievaulx Abbey, the 
day’s excursion terminating at Helmsley. To-day 
(Friday), the members will visit the church and 
the ruins of Helmsley Castle, and (if time permits) 
Duncombe Park, the seat of Lord Faversham. 
Gilling Church will also be examined, as also The 
Castle, the seat of Mr. G. Fairfax. 


LonDON AND Mippiesex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Socrury,—A general meeting of this society was 
held at the School-room, Monken Hadley, on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., at 11°39, when papers 
were read as follows :—‘‘ The Ancient Topography 
of Barnet,” by Mr. W. H. Black, F.S.A. ; “ Barnet 
and its Neighbourhood,” by Mr. T. F. Peacock. 
The society then proceeded to Monken Hadley 
Church, where a paper was read by the Rey. F. C. 
Cass; thence to South Mims Church, when Mr. 
E. Wright gave an account of the church and 
parish ; returning to Hadley, thence to Chipping 
Barnet, visiting the church and other objects of 
interest in the town. 


Sussex ARCHMOLOGICAL Sociery.—At the next 
quarterly meeting of the general committee of the 
Sussex Archeological Society, to be held on the 
22nd insv., the fixture will be made for the autumn 
excursion. 


WILTSHIRE ARCHMOLOGICAL Socrety. — The 
seventeenth annual meeting of the Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural, History Society com- 
menced on Wednesday last at Wilton. We hope 
to give some particulars of the meeting in our 
next. 

————_@—______. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Bacur.—On Wednesday week the new Ebenezer 
Baptist Chapel at Bacup was formally opened. 
The cost of the building, which will seat 1,000 
persons, has been £6,000. Mr. Horsfield, of Hali- 
fax, was the architect, and the work was executed 
by the following contractors :—Messrs. Parkinson 
& Swift, masons ; Mr. Daniel Shilton, joiner ; Mr. 
W. Bulcock, plumber ; Mr, J, Pilling, plasterer ; 
Mr. T. Rushton, slater; and Mr. Holmes, 
painter. 


Borron.—On Saturday'afternoon, the foundation 
stone of a Wesleyan School-Chapel was laid in 
Fern-street, Pike’s-lane, Bolton. The style of 
architecture will be the Continental Gothic. Above 
the ground line the walls will be of brick. The 
front and part of the back elevations will be faced 
with patent pressed red bricks, relieved with blue 


brick bands, strings, &c., and stone dressings, 
consisting of base course, sills, and weatherings to 
buttresses, &c. The internal dimensions of the 
large room will be 51ft. by 39ft. 7in., and 26ft. 
high to the ceiling. The roof will be of the 
collar-beam form of construction, with curved ribs. 
Altogether there will be accommodation for about 
500 persons. The architect is Mr. Thomas Orm- 
rod, of Nelson-square, and the contractor Mr. 
William Donaldson, of Bolton. 


CuatHam —Mr. Alderman Naylar, builder, of 
Rochester, has completed a very fine synagogue, 
ata cost of over £6,000. The architect is Mr. 
H. H. Collins, of London. The gas standards on 
the sanctuary are by Messrs. Brawn & Downing, 
of Birmingham. 


Coventry.— The new Jewish Synagogue, 
situate at the junction of Barras-lane and Glouces- 
ter-street, Coventry, was formally consecrated by 
the Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Adler, on Tuesday 
week. The style of architecture is a free adapta- 
tion of Romanesque, and the fagade is of brick, 
with Bath stone dressings. A flight of steps from 
Barras-lane leads to a vestibule, from which access 
is had to the interior of thesynagogue. The walls 
are pierced with three two-light windows, filled in 
with leaded lights. At the east end the sanctuary 
is recessed, and fitted with doors and framing. 
The roof is open-timbered, stained and varnished. 
The ladies’ gallery is at the west end, and with it 
are connected a lavatory, retiring room, &c. Ad- 
joining the synagogue area large school or com- 
mittee-room, with bath-room, and a dwelling- 
house. The whole has been erected from the 
desigus of Mr. Thomas Naden, architect, of Bir- 
mingham, by Messrs. Hallam & Co., builders, 
Coventry. The stained glass is by Mr. Holland, 
of Warwick. 


Dorxinc.—A handsome carved oak screen has 
just been erected at the entrance of the chancel 
of §. Martin’s Church, Dorking, from plans by 
Mr. Woodyer, of Graffham, the architect of the 
new chancel. The screen issurmounted bya 
massive cross elaborately carved. 


EasTBouRNE.—A tower and south aisle have 
just been added to Chriss Church, Eastbourne, 
The church was designed by Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, 
and was intended to comprise nave, chancel, 
side aisles, and tower ; the nave alone, however, 
was built (in 1858), for want of funds. The south 
aisle and tower now erected have cost £1,750. 
The aisle is lighted by three windows, and affords 
160 additional sittings. The tower is erected at 
the north-west angle, and has, at one corner, an 
octagonal turret. It is hoped soon to erect the 
chancel and north aisle, thus completing Mr. 
Ferrey’s design. Mr, J. Peerless, of Eastbourne, 
was the contractor employed. 


EastBourne.—The tower of 8. Saviour’s Church 
is now in course of erection, The church (of 
which we gave an illustration in the BurLpiIna 
News for July 15 last) has been designed by 
Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A., and Mr. J. Peerless, of 
Eastbourne, is the builder. The tower will be 
Square, with a circular turret at the angle adjoin- 
ing the aisle, and headed by an octagonal spire 
some 75ft. in height. There will be twelve lights 
in the spire, and the total height of the structure 
will be 165ft. The tower, like the church, will 
be of red brick, with Bath-stone dressings. 


Forres.—On Thursday week the foundation 
stone of anew church for the United Presbyte- 
rian congregation of Forres was laid. The church 
when finished will be 80ft. by 62ft, and the ceiling 
30ft. above the floor level. The ground plan is 
in the form of nave and transepts, with side aisles, 
and without galleries. The style is florid Gothic. 
It will be seated for about 600 persons, but 100 
more can be accommodated in the aisles when 
necessary. The architect is Mr John Rhind, In- 
verness. The cost of the church will exceed 
£2,400. 


GuLasTONBURY.—The ancient parish church of 
S. Mary the Virgin, Meare, for centuries one of the 
cells of the famous Abbey of Glastonbury, is 
now in course of careful restoration, under the 
direction of the Rev. J. Baddeley, vicar. The 
large square high pews and the various galleries 
(one of the latter blocking up a beautiful arch of 
the date 1322) have been removed. The church 
will probably be re-opened on the 2 Ist inst. by the 
bishop of the diocese. The village of Meare pos- 
sesses many antiquities, including the wayside 
cross, the monkery (now a farmhouse), the fish- 
house, the porter’s hatch, &c, 
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Everron.—On Monday afternoon the memorial 
stone of a new Congregational Chapel was laid at 
Everton. The style adopted is the Geometrical 
Gothic of the thirteenth century. The exterior 
is faced with the red sandstone from the neigh- 
bourhood, relieved with dressings of Stourton 
stone to windows, doorways, plinths, and strings. 
At the north-west corner of the chapel is a tower 
in two stages, in which is an entrance from the 
side street to the body of the chapel as well as to 
the gallery. The tower is surmounted by an oc- 
tagonal lantern and spire, rising to the height of 
120ft. from the ground. The roof of the chapel 
is of a novel construction, formed of open lami- 
nated arched ribs, springing from stone corbels, 
and spanning the whole width of the chapel, thus 
obviating the necessity for piers and arches. On 
a level with the chapel floor, and communicating 
direct with the chapel, is the school-room, capable of 
accommodating 300 children. The total cost includ- 
ing tower, spire, and boundary walls, will be about 
£4,000. The whole of the works are being carried 
out from the design and under the superinten- 
dence of Messrs. Hill & Swann, architects, Leeds 
and Sheffield. The contractor is Mr. Cheetham, 
joiner and builder, Watmough-street, Everton. 

Harirax.—On Wednesday week a new Congre- 
gational Chapel was opened at Ripponden, near 
Halifax. The church and schools form a_hand- 
some pile of Gothicarchitecture. The chapel con- 
sists of nave and side aisle, 59ft. long, and 
38ft. wide. A spirelet, on the east side, rises 
to a height of 80ft., and under it is the principal 
entrance, Adjoining the chapel, at the south end, 
is the school-room, 45ft. long by 27ft. wide. Class 
rooms are attached. Under the chapel, in the 
basement, are a kitchen, coal cellar, and warming 
apparatus. The total accommodation in the chapel 
is for 400, and in the school for 300 persons. The 
seats are open and of pitch pine, stained and var- 
nished. The pulpit and organ screen are of the 
same material. ‘The ceiling is toned a warm yel- 
low, the walls stained a chocolate, and the arches 
are decorated with a groundwork of ochre, with 
cinque-foil ornaments stencilled in vermilion, 
and a dark red string course. 


LrverPoot.—On Wednesday week Mr. Spurgeon 
l aid the foundation stone of the new Toxteth 
Tabernacle at Liverpool. The chapel is designed 
inthe Italian style, plainly treated. The cost of 
the land and building amounts to about £6,000. 
The architect is Mr. W. I. Mason, the contractors 
being Messrs. Haigh and Co. 
SouTHBOROUGH.—The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Southborough were laid on 
Wednesday week. Messrs. Cattermole and Eade 
are the architects, and Mr. Aaron Brown is the 
builder. With respect to the inscription on one 
of the memorial stones the schoolmaster would 
seem to have been abroad, as the word “archi- 
tects’ is cut into the stone ‘‘archietects.” 
STRATFORD Sr. ANnDREW.—The ancient parish 
church of Stratford §. Andrew, on the high road 
between Ipswich and Lowestoft, was re-opened on 
Friday last after restoration, under the direction 
of Mr. Frederick Peck, architect, of Furnival’s 
Inn, London, whose services were given gratui- 
tously. A new vestry has been added at the north- 
east corner ofthe chancel. Mr. George Carter, of 
Saxmundham, was the contractor for the works. 


BUILDINGS. 


LyrHaM.—The foundation stone of a new cot- 
tage hospital for Lytham was laid on Friday 
week. The style adopted is Karly English, and 
the material used will be cobble-stone, with red 
brick and Bath-stone dressings. The hospital will 
consist ofa central building and two wings, the 
centre being two stories and the wings one story 
high. The main frontage will be 79ft. 3in. in 
length, and the distance from back to front of the 
central building will be 56ft. 4in. Mr. Littler, of 
Manchester, is the architect. 


Tue Grobe TaEaTRE.—We hear that the Globe 
Theatre, in Newcastle-street, Strand, is undergoing 
a complete transformation during the recess, and 
many of its failings are being remedied. The 
‘draughts, which were so unpleasant to the fre- 
quenters of this theatre, have been totally done 
away with by the diverting of the entrances. 
The whole face of the interior has been altered, 
and the ventilation and powers of accommoda- 
tion in front greatly improved, under the 
management of Mr. Walter Emden, architect, son 
of the well-known manager of the same name, 
formerly of the Olympic Theatre. The improve- 
ments and decorations are being executed by the 
well-known theatrical decorator, Mr. E. W. Brad- 
well, of Great Portland-street. 
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[We do no} hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


To Our Rerapers.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the HDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday, 


Recrivep.—A., G. H., R. H., J. S., D. J. W., D. & E. 
W..H.M., B. T.OW., da EAL eiGsnnd, el eaters. uy 
Jc N.; J, B., Re Wok, J. Be) Asem) paiersensen iV corks. 
AOR.) JeBinds Com BPe Sew ebls 

J: H. H.—Sketch not good enough. Returned. 

J, C., Swaffham.—Triibner and Co., Paternoster-row, 
London. We intend to reproduce the whole of ‘‘ Hand 
Railing” in the BuILpInG NEws. 

D. Gran.—Yes. 

F. G. Green.—Sketch received. 

W. Z. Z.—It will depend on the quality of the sketch. 

Tuos. GarratT.—Your title for ‘* Bornping News 
Sketch Book” is too full of work to admit of reduction by 
the photo-litho. process with advantage, Thanks, however, 

Erratum.—In our description of ihe New Model Lodg- 
ing House for Working Men, at Birmingham, we described 
it as ‘‘A Model Dwelling for Families.” The architect’s 
name also is Mr. Douglas Williams, and not James 
Williams, 

a 


Correspondence, 
——— 
WINKLEIGH PARISH CHURCH. 
(Lo the Editor of the Buirpine News.) 


Sir,—Having noticed in your last issue the re- 
opening of Winkleigh parish church, and a descrip- 
tion of the restoration and re-building of chancel 
(from designs of Mr. Christian), being in the 
neighbourhood, and taking a deep interest in 
church “restoration,” I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of seeing these ‘‘restorations.’ I will 
enumerate a few of the embellishments or im. 
provements (or call them what you like). The 
interior of chancel walls are stuccoed—a kind 
of toothing cut from stucco to make the 
quoins round windows, &c.; the stonework, 
which is of rubble-walling for jambs and splays, 
is picked out and pointed with black mortar ; 
where any old masonry exists, and required 
a piece of stone to be let in to match the old work, 
this is made out with cement or coloured mortar— 
granite columns not excepted ; nor yet even the 
ogee (head) arch of piscina escaping the tar-brush, 
i. @., repaired in cement. The joints of stone- 
work in window-jambs and filling-in arches of 
nave, tower-arch jambs and walls, although these 
are of real good solid masonry, have been stopped 
in with mortar to imitate the stonework, and then 
a narrow joint of whive mortar laid on in straight 
strips, just the kind of thing one sees in little shop- 
fronts where they wish to imitate brickwork tuck- 
pointed, that its occupiers like to look showy. 
Now much has been said of restoration, which 
oftentimes nearer approaches a desecration, but 
anything more gloomy than the chancel of this 
church, or showy than the nave and tower, I have 
not as yet seen. Had it been left to some local 
rough-waller, or the builder’s own taste, this is 
just the kind of thing we should have expected 
to have found—this churchwarden architecture ; 
but from one of our own leviathan architects 
(what may we expect from the young profession ?) 
to see granite columns and masonry patched up 
with cement and coloured mortar was something 
more than I was prepared for, and I need scarcely 
say [returned thoroughly—(disgusted, I was going 
to say) —disappointed.—I am, &c., ewe. 


CROSS AT LLANTWIT CHURCH. 


Srr,—The sketch of the cross at Llantwit 
Major, published a short time ago in your journal, 
was accurately reduced from a rubbing made by 
myself last year, and was intended more to show 
the peculiar ornamentation than the inscription, 
which is in Latin ; but the exact import of which, 
however, Iam unable to determine. The four 
spandrel pieces of ornament referred to by Mr. D. 
J. Ebbetts certainly are recessed, as I remember 
having some difficulty in taking therubbing, owing 
to the thin paper breaking through at the edges 
of these yortions. Should any one further doubt 
the correctness of my drawing, I would strongly 
advise them to visit Llantwit, which is about 10 
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miles from Cowbridge, and see for themselves, 
They will find a great deal besides of interest to 
repay them for the visit ; a fine old church and 
picturesque village. I forward the rubbing for 
comparison with the drawing. For further infor- 
mation on the subject of these inscribed stones, I 
refer your readers to the “ Archzologia Cam-. 
brensis,”’ where they will find the subject discussed 
at length. Apologising for trespassing on your 
space-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Romitty ALLEN. 

75, Huskisson-street, Liverpool, Sept. 9. 


TOWN CHURCHES. 


Sir —I read with much interest a series of 
papers that appeared last year in the BUILDING | 
News, entitled “ Churches for Congregations,” - 
in which the writer (Mr. Cubitt) deprecates the | 
slavish adherence to the stereotyped arrangement 
of nave and two aisles, which prevails in nearly all | 
our designs for modern churches, and gives plans 
of various Continental and Eastern churches, | 
which suggest arrangements far better adapted | 
to the great modern requirement of facility for | 
hearing and seeing. I have long felt the incon- | 
venience and obstruction caused by pillars and 
arches, and in a paper on ‘‘ Town Churches,” read _ 
by me before the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society in 1868, I suggested an adaptation of the 
peculiar vault of the churches in Jersey as a mode 
of roofing wide unbroken areas that might be | 
turned to useful account. I have received the 
sanction of the committee of the society to send — 
you a copy of this paper for publication if you | 
think proper, either in extenso, or with reference 
only to that portion of it which bears on this 
subject, thinking that, as a sort of sequel to the 
former articles, it may prove interesting to some 
of your readers. —I am, &c., 

Pearson B. Haywanrp, Architect. 

The Close, Exeter, Sept. 12. 

[A portion of the paper is given elsewhere ; | 
the remainder will appear next week.—Ep. B. N.] 


BUILDINGS IN THE ISLE OF THANET. 


Str,—Having but recently returned from a 
short stay in Broadstairs, I have been the more 
gratified in reading your interesting articles headed 
respectively “‘Sundry Buildings in the Isle of 
Thanet,” and “Sundry Works in the Isle of 
Thanet.” 

Referring to the domestic architecture of this 
neighbourhood, you deservedly draw especial at- 
tention to a remarkable “ timber-built manor 
house,” situate in Smock-street, and known, I 
believe, as Mrs. Sackett’s cottage. Upon inquiry 
at the house, I was informed by one of its in- 
mates that is believed to have been built 400 
years, whereas you fix its date as the “ latter part 
of the sixteenth century.” It would be interest-~ 
ing to learn more of this building, and I hope 
that some one in possession of accurate information 
respecting it will communicate the same to the 
Buitpive News. 

The cottage at Dumpton is an Elizabethan one, 
and well worthy of notice. On the occasion of 
my visit, the cottager obligingly showed me over 
it, and in the low-pitched front room the curious 
may see a small indent on the edge of one of the 
joists, where, to use the cottager’s words, “a 
kinsman of mine,” many years ago, struck his 
head with fearful violence, at a party, through 
jumping too high. 

A ramble through S. Peter’s churchyard will 
repay the visitor. There are some curious epi- 
taphs to be met with here, as, for instance, that 
“In memory of Mr. Richard Joy (called the 
Kentish Samson),” who died in 1742, aged 67 
years. 

Very characteristic epitaphs record the deaths 
of two seamen. One is to the memory of William 
Soal, who died in 1783, aged 53 years :— 

Through raging seas I have crossed the main, 
Abroad both far and near, 
But by a sudden change of death 
My corpse lies easy here. 
And the other to John Oldfield, who died in 1790, 
aged 27 years :— 
Though boisterous waves and stormy winds 
Have tossed me to and fro, 
Yet by the force of God’s decree 
I harbour here below. 
Here at an anchor I do ride 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again we shall set sail i 
Our admiral Christ to meet.” 


Wishing with you, of the hideous moder 
galleried church at Broadstairs, that a friendly — 
storm may put an end to its melancholy exist-_ 
ence,—I am, é&c. W. A. B, 


= 


S 


Sepr. 16, 1870. 
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QUESTIONS. 


(1944) STRAW BARN.—I should be much obliged if 
your readers would inform me what is the maximum ac- 
commodation requisite in a straw barn for every acre of 
wheat grown where none is ‘‘stacked” or otherwise dis- 
posed of.—J. J. T. 


(1945] BATHS.—Can any of your readers tell me where 
to get a No. 1 Rutford’s bath? If the people who make 
these baths were to advertise a little their baths would get 
better known.—J. HuTcHInson. 


[1946] GRINDING MONEY.—I am summoned by 
several workmen for grinding money. Will some reader 
kindly tell me through your valuable journal what is the 
custom under the ‘‘ hour” system; and if the question has 
been legally decided ?—Drrence. 


[1947] STRENGTH OF CANTILEVERS.—Will some of 

your numerous scien ific corre- 
~ spondents tell me how to cal- 
\ culate the safe load of the canti- 
lever given inthe sketch? The 
elevation is shown in fig. 1, and 
the half cross-section in fig. 2. 
< The flanges, top and bottom, 
\\ are composed of two angle irons, 
\ sin, x 3in. x gin. thick, and 
~* the bars are all 3in. x }in., and 
are inclined to the flanges at an 
angle ofsixty degrees. The canti- 
levers are placed 6ft. apart, and 
the platform, which is intended 
for foot trattic only, is of plank- 
ing 4in. thick. Is the canti- 
lever strong enough to support 
its proper load? An answer 
YouncG BUILDER. 


FUGil 


will greatly oblige me.—A 


[19481] LAYING OUT CURVES.—I should be obliged 
to any one who would inform me of the title and the pub- 
lisher of a good practical work on the laying out of curves 
generally, but particularly with reference to railways. I 
do not mean the method of “offsets,” which is described 
in all surveying treatises, but those in which the theo- 
dolite is employed together with the chain.—ALExIs, 


[1949] AREAS OF CIRCLES.—I constantly see in text 
books that the area of a circle is obtained by the following 
rule :—‘ Square the diameter, and multiply the result by 
the number 0°7854. The product will be the area of the 
circle in square inches, or square feet according to the value 
given tothe diameter.” Willsome one inform me how this 
number 0'7854 is obtained, and the corresponding result 
proved to be the area of the circle ?—PUzzLeD, 


[1950] CAST-IRON TANKS.—I am putting up a new 
cast-iron tank, but cannot get the 
joints to keep watertight. What 
would be the best sort of cement 
to employ? I enclose a drawing 
of the joint. They are all planed 
and bolted together by bolts jin. 
in diameter. Is this sufficient? 
Any informat’on from a practical 
man who has had to do with the 
puting up of water tanks would 
be of great service, as I am at 
a complete stands:ill for water. 


—J.P. 


BASE LINES.—Is it necessary in measuring 


[1951] 
long base lines in surveying to allow for the expansion and 


contraction of the chain? Iam now engaged on the sur- 
vey of a Jarge parish, and my longest base line is over five 
miles in Jength, and [ think some allowance ought to be 
inade. If so, I should be glad to know how itis to be done? 
—ASSISTANT. 


[1952] HARBOURS AND DOCKS. - Will any one re- 
commend me a really good work on harbours and docks, 
with plates and working drawings with dimensions on 
them that will serve as precedents ?—InQuIRER. 


[1953] FIRE-PROOF FLOORS.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your contributors would let me know 
what a ‘‘ Dennett arch” is. I hear itme.tioned very often 

-in connection with fire-proof structures. A sketch would 
be very useful to many others besides myself.—L. L. M. 


[1954] ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES.—Is the objec ion 
to the payment of £2 10s. per cent. for measuring extras 
and deductions, over and above the usual commission of 
5 per cent., one that can be legally sustained ?—F. 


REPLIES. 


[1931] MEASURING BUILDERS’ WORK.—There is 
a capital little work on this subject which gives all par i- 
cenlars about measuring and estimating the work of brick- 
layers, masous, plasterers, plumbers, painters, carpenters, 
joiners, and other trades, by A. C. Beaton, architect and 
surveyor. It forms No. 156 of Weale’s series, and appears 
to be just the thing your correspondent requires.—CaL- 
CULAIOR. 


{1933] WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS.—The infor- 
mation ‘‘1.” wants will be found in a paragraph of the 
ead Table,” in the Burrpinc News of last week.—A 

EADER, 


[1934] MALT HOUSE FLOORS.—In reply to ‘‘ Peck- 
sniff” 1 beg to say I have put up some very excellent floors 
of the following materials. ‘The lower floor is properly 
levelled, and the upper fioors are laid with mill sawn 
boards, npon which is Jaid 3in, of moderately coarse Port- 


land cement concrete, then the whole surface is covered 
with shingle and Portland in the proportion of three of 
shingle to one of cement, about 2in. thick, and floated off 
to a smooth surface with Portland cement and sand in 
equal proportions, lin. thick.—G. M., A.A. 


[1936] ROAD MAKING.—Let “W. P. B.,” get ‘‘ Road 
Making and Maintenance of Macadamised Roads,” by Field 
Marshal Sir John Burgoyne. Virtue and Co., 26, Ivy- 
lane, London.—S. P. L. 


[1987] MEASURING HILLY GROUND.—AIU sloping 
land in surveys is supposed to be reduced to horizontal 
measurement, This measurement is based on the assump- 
tion that plants will not grow closer together on level land 
than upon sloping. For the particulars respecting the 
manner of conducting the survey and measurements see 
the ar icle ‘‘ Measurement of Hills,” under the head of 
“‘The Surveyor,” in the BuInpina News, of May 28, 1869. 
—A SURVEYOR. 


[19388] TURKISH BATHS.—John Scott would obtain 
good practical information on the construction of the above 
from the architects of the Brighton Turkish Ba‘h. The 
architects were Messrs. Goulty and Gibbins, of Torrington- 
square, London, and 12, Union-street, Brighton.—M., b. A, 


(1938] TURKISH BATHS.—In reply to ‘‘ John Scott” 
Messrs. Whittaker and Constantine, of 3, Bullock-street, 
Bolton-le-Moors, prepare details and advise as to the con- 
struction of Turkish baths. The Turkish baths in Euston- 
road and at King’s Cross were erected under their super- 
intendence.—F. R. B. 


[1938] TURKISH BATHS.—In reply to Question 1938, 
I could supply you with details, having carried out Turkish 
baths on a large scule.—Address, F, P., Post Office, Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. 


[1941] ORNAMENTAU INLAY.—Colophony (ko-lo- 
fo-ni), n. The dark coloured resin obtained from the dis- 
tilla‘ion of turpentine: so called from the colophon in 
Ionia, whence it was first brought. It is a mixture of two 
different resins, named the sylvic and pinic acids, ~F, 


(1943] WALL BUILDING.—The Qin. thickness is 
usually placed outside, The cramps or ties should be of 


Vill 


se 

ss 
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galvanized iron, about fin. by three-sixteen hs placed thus: 
not less than two to every superficial yard of walling. 


—_—h} 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoMPENSATION.—Section 34 of the London City Improve- 
ment Act, 1847, gives power to the Corporation to obtain 
possession of premises compulsorily by giving a six months’ 
notice, provided that no sach possession shall be delivered 
up until payment or deposit of purchase or compen- 
sation money, as directed by the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845. The Holborn Valley Improvement 
Act, 1864, incorporates section 34 of the former Act. 
Plaintiff, who was a tenant from year to year, whose 
tenancy commenced at Christmas, received, on November 
29, 1865, a six months’ notice from the corporation of their 
intention to take his premises under the latter Act. The 
corporation obtained an assignment of the reversion from 
plaintiff's landlord on January 30, 1867. In February, 1867, 
the purchasers went before an alderman under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, to assess the compensation due 
to plaintiff, when the corporation contended that plaintiff 
was not entitled to compensation, not having been re- 
quired to give up possession of the premises before the ex- 
piration of his interest therein, within the meaning of 
section 121 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. The 
alderman took this view, and decided that no compen- 
sation was due. Plaintiff was permitted to continue in 
possession till March 16, 1867, but on that day the Cor- 
poration took possession of the premises, refusing to make 
any payment or deposit as compensation tothe plaintiff. 
Plaintiff then brought an action for trespass against the 
Corporation. Held, affirming the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer, that the defendants could not justify taking 
the premises without compensation to plaintiff,—“ Reg. v. 
the Southampton Railway Company,” discussed and dis- 
tinguished ; ‘‘ Cranwell v. the Mayor, &c., of the City of 
London,” 39 Law J. Rep. (Exch. Ch.), Exch. 193.—Law 
Journal, 

———-— > ———__ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BARNARD CASTLE.—On Tuesday week an inquiry into 
the water supply of Barnard Castle, authorised by the 
Home Secretary, was held before Mr. Morgan, one of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors, when evidence was given in support 
of and against the formation of a new reservoir. Barnard 
Castle has undoubtedly the advantage of a particularly 
healthy siiuation, and to this fact is probably to be attri- 
buted the fact that out of a population of 4,500, there have 
only been 120 deaths in eighteen months. This statement 
was put forth by the Registrar as a proof that the supply 
of water to the town has not been so deficient as to injure 


the health of the inhabitants. On the other hand, it s 
affirmed that for several hours of the day in droughty 
wea her it is impossible to obtain water under the present 
arrangements, 


NuNEATON —A meeting of the Nuneaton Local Board of 
Health was held on Tuesday week, at the Town-hall. A 
short time ago a resolution was passed to the effect that the 
sewage of the town be disposed of by the A BC system. 
The A BC company have since been communicated with, 
and requested to prepare plans of the necessary works, 
and the clerk now read a letter, intimating that they 
would be sent on the following day. A discussion now 
ensued upon the patented scheme of treating town sewage, 
by Dr. Anderson, It seemed that, on Saturday week, some 
experiments were made by that gentleman at Coventry, in 
the presence of several members of the Nuneaton Board, 
and, judging from the results of those experiments, it was 
thought that the scheme of Dr. Anderson was preferable 
to that of the A BC Company, for although almost similar, 
it is described as cheaper and more easily managed. 
The estimate for erecting works necessary for carrying out 
Dr. Anderson’s scheme is £1,200, while that of the A BC 
Company is £2,500. The Board then agreed to adjouwn 
the meeting for ten days for tha purpose of considering 
both systems, and deciding on the one which would, in 
theic opinion, be the best and most economical. 


THETroRD.—At a recent meeting of the Thetford Local 
Board the official communications tothe Board from the 
Privy Council and the Secretary of State relative to sani- 
tary matters engaged the attention of the members, It was 
resolved that the Board, after stating their case, should 
ask the authorities in London to send down their own en- 
gineer 'o confer with the Board with respect to what was 
necessary to be done to meet the requirements of the 
Government, 


Tur PURIFICATION or THE THAMES.—A deputation 
from the Twickenham Local Board waited on the Thames 
Conservancy Board at their office on Tower-hill,on Monday, 
for the purpose of ascertaining on what condition the 
water, when purified from sewage, would be allowed to flow 
into the river. The chairman reminded the deputation 
that the local board had already by letter inquired of the 
Conservators whether effluent water, after treatment by 
Mr. Austin’s process, and by the A BC process, would be 
allowed to run into the Thames. The Conservaney Board 
had fully considered these questions, and determined ou a 
standard of purity for effluent sewage water. The local 
board would receive a letter in which the standard would 
be defined. With reference to an embankment, the plan 
proposed would be duly considered upon a formal appli- 
cation from the local board. Works for the utilisation of 
sewage on the banks of the Thames vould not be objected to 
if above high-water mark. But with reference to all 
schemes for the treatment anidisposal of sewage, the 
Conservators had nothing wha'ever to do with them, 
Their attention was confined to the purity of the water 
flowing into the river. How that was to be affected in the 
treatment of sewage they must leave to the local 
authorities. 


> 
STAINED GLASS. 


GLoucEsTER CATHEDRAL REsTORATION.—Three painted 
glass windows have just been inserted in 8. Paul’s Chapel, 
the restoration of which is being effected at the cost of the 
Earl of Fllenborough. They are the work of Messrs. Bur- 
lison and Grylls, of London, and consist each of three 
lights, partially obscured by the reredos. In the centre 
window is a representation of the Lord seated in majesty. 
In the upper lights are six angels bearing scrolls, inscribed 
“Te Deum Laudamus.” The side windows, which are an 
expansion of the central subject, have each ten angels ar- 
ranged in four tiers, and playing upon various stringed in- 
struments, fifes, and a small organ, 


Suerricip.—A large stained glass window has just been 
erected in the parish church, Sheffield, in memory of the 
late Mr. E. Unwin. The subject is ‘‘The Conflict of Light 
and Darkness.” Messrs. Camm, of Smethwick, executed 
the work. 


SourTHwo.tp.—The new stained glass window, in memory 
of the late Miss Sheriffe, has just been completed in the east 
end of the church. The window consists of four lights 
which are filled with eight representations of passages in 
the life of our Lord, viz., in the lower part ‘‘ The Annun- 
ciation,” ‘*The Nativity,” ‘‘The Baptism,” and ‘ The 
Temptation,” and above these ‘‘ The Agony in the Garden,” 
“ The Crucifixion,” ‘‘The Burial,” and ‘‘ The Resurrection.” 
Above these, in the lower part of ihe tracery, are eight 
floral devices with scrolls, bearing mottoes. Above these 
are figures of angels playing musical instruments, and in 
the four quatrefoils at the top of the window are the 
emblems of the Trinity, the Dove, the Lamb, andl 
the initials I H 8. The figure of 8S. Hdmund, (to 
whom the church is dedicated) appears in asmall compart - 
ment in the centre of the window. The work has been de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of 
London, 


TuHETFORD.—The Perpendicular east window at 8. Peter’s 
Church, Thetford, has just been filled with stained glass 
by Messrs. Ward and Hughes, of London, The upper part 
of the window is filled with figure painting, the four lower 
compartments with simple painted quarries, 


———— 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Sir Rowianp Hitt.—At the Birmingham Exchange, on 
Monday, the ceremony took place of the presenting to the 
members and to the public of a fine marble statue of the 
late Sir Rowland Hill, who was a native of that town. 
The statue is of Carrara marble, 6ft. 9in. high, and placed 
ona pedestal 4ft, in height. The sculptor is Mr. Peter 
HoJlins. of Birmingham, 


Tue wATE Bisnop or CARLISLE—A monument 
1s about to be placed in Carlisle Cathedral, at a cost 
of £800, to the memory of the late Bishop of the diocese, 
Dr. Waldegrave, the joint design of Mr. Adams, the 
sculptor, and Mr.T. H. Watson, the architect. The figure, 
in statuary marble, will be recumbent, with rich canopied 
superstruciure and solid foliated brass standards, 
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DzatH or Mr. RoBERT WADE, Town SurRvryor 
or CARMARTHEN.—On Sunday week, after pro- 
longed suffering, Mr. Robert Wade, the Town 
Surveyor of Carmarthen, died at his residence in 
Temple Gardens, after having served the Cor- 
poration for nearly fourteen years. To show its 
sense of the value of his services, the Town 
Council sometime ago appointed Mr. Lukin to act 
temporarily for him until he should be able to re- 
sume lis duties, but that time never came. Mr. 
Wade died at the age of 48. His funeral was 
attended by the mayor and corporation. 


A Liperat Loca Boarp.—An advertisement 
published in a local paper by the Lenton Local 
Board is really worthy the attention of some of 
our readers. The Board, whose offices are at 
Basford, will meet on the 5th day of October, at 
half-past six o’clock in the evening, to elect a 
collector of the general district rates, who will 
also have to act as surveyor and inspector of 
nuisances, The salary is £25 per annum; and 
the person appointed will have to find security for 
the due performance of his duties! The services 
of a surveyor, rate-collector, and inspector of 
nuisances appear to be valued at rather less than 
those of a farm-labourer. 


THe Mars or THE Prusstan Army.—A corre- 
spondent of the Siecle thus describes the excel- 
lent maps which all the officers of the Prussian 
army possess :—They are made in the following 
manner: Maps giving the minutest details are 
drawn quite roughly on immense panels. Every- 
thing is set down on them. The trees, their 
species, their height, their thickness, the hedges, 
the toll-gates, the walls of enclosure, the depth of 
the smallest ditches—all these things are indi- 
cated by fainter or darker colours; the different 
plantations, even the direction of the furrows of 
the fields, are shown. The scale applies to every- 
thing ; to roads as well as fields, to lanes, and to 
the smallest watercourses. The villages are not 
only marked down, but pianned out, with their 
streets, houses, public wells, factories, &c, When 
these panels are finished they are photographed on 
surfaces 22 centimetres high and 80 broad. Then 
long pieces of linen, rather more than a yard and 
a half long, are prepared, and the photographs are 
glued on them in such a manner that they can fold 
up like the illustrated alphabets sold for the use of 
children. The whole is bound, and takes but 
little room in a knapsack, or even in the pocket. 


PRESENTATION OF A SILVER MEDAL BY THE 
TURNERS’ Company.—On Saturday a special court 
of the Assistants of the Company of Turners was 
held in the Long Parlour at the Mansion House, 
when the freedom of the company, together with 
a silver medal, was presented to Mr. Alfred Mad- 
den (an apprentice with Mr. Wills, Tabernacle- 
square), for the best workmanship inturnery. As 
this is the first livery which has taken upon itself 
thus to award worthy craftsmen, considerable in- 
terest was manifested on the occasion. The Lord 
Mayor was in the chair, and amongst those present 
were Mr. Dawson, the master; Mr. Young, upper 
warden ; Mr. Potter, Mr. Jones, Professor Ten- 
nant, Mr. Gregory (late President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers), and Mr. C. J. Shirreff, 
clerk. The medal was of solid silver, and was in 
itself a work of art, not being, as is usual, cast or 
moulded, but carved in a very artistic style. The 
obverse showed the arms of the company, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Thy faith I obtain ;” the reverse bearing 
the following inscription, which was also.beautifully 
engrossed on parchment and handed to the fortunate 
competitor :—“‘ Presented by the Turners’ Com- 
pany, of London, together with the freedom of the 
company, to Alfred Madden, for superiority in 
turnery in the annual competition. September 10, 
1870.” 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION In MiLE-EnD.—For some 
time past efforts have been made to have science 
classes opened and established in this district in 
connexion with the Science and Art Department 
of the South Kensington Museum, These efforts 
have been backed up by Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, the Rev. Mr. Bardsley, and other gentlemen 
interested in the spread of education throughout 
the district ; and arrangements having been at last 
completed for the establishment of such classes, a 
meeting was held on Thursday week, at the rooms 
of the East London Branch of the Young Men’s 
Church of England Society, for the purpose of 
inaugurating them. The classes opened last night, 
and are to be continued on each Thursday even- 
ing during the season. 
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Socrmty or ENGINEERS.—Arrangements have 
been made fora visit of the members of the so- 
ciety to the works of the Croydon Irrigation and 
Farming Company, on Tuesday next, the 20th of 
September. Members and associates to meet 
at the Water-works, Surrey-street, Croydon, at 
1 o'clock, p.m. Members and associates to pay 
their own expenses. Trains for West Croydon 
leave Victoria Station at 12:11 p.m, and London 
Rridge 12°15 p.m. Return tickets, 2s. 6d. first- 
class and Is, 9d. second-elass. 


TRAMWAYS IN EpiInsuRGH.—Two schemes for 
laying down and working tramways in and around 
Edinburgh are at present under consideration. 
The first scheme for which the sanction of the 
civic body is asked provides for laying down 
about twelve miles of tramways, the principal por- 
tion of this being within the city, but extending 
to Portobello in one direction and to Murrayfield 
in theother. The line is to pass along Princes- 
street—the central street of the city—and from 
the east and west ends of this street lines will run 
southward to the suburbs of Newington and 
Morningside, a fourth line forming a junction be- 
tween those places, and so completing a girdle 
round thecity. A double line of rails is to be laid 
along this route, except in some of the outlying 
portions, where it is thought one line will suffice 
for the traffic. The second proposed line will con- 
nect the city with Leith, and will traverse the 
the principal streets of that port. 


New Barner at Mauron,—The North Eastern 
Railway Company was last week engaged in sink- 
ing a coffer-dam on the Maltcn side of the River 
Derwent for the erection of a new iron girder 
bridge of two spans, the foundations of which, 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Baines, 
the engineer in charge, were put in on Wednesday 
week, the first iron pile in mid-stream having been 
driven the previous day. The excavation for the 
coffer-dam was carried down to the gravel, 2ft. 6in. 
below the deepest part of theriver. This excavation, 
being situated about midway on the water-line of 
the supposed Roman town of Malton, the work 
was watched with care for relics. Singularly, not 
a single article referable to Roman date has turned 
up. In removing the river silt, which was done 
for about 10ft. in depth, vast numbers of horns 
of oxen, all apparently of the Bos longifrons, 
were thrown out. There was only one bone im- 
plement found, which, along with two gold pins, 
came from the very bottom. These are supposed 
to be British. At lesser depths a fine Anglo- 
Saxon or Medizeval silver buckle was found, and 
numerous nicks, handles, and bottomsof Medis- 
val pottery were found, and one socketed iron 
axe, 


Chips. 
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The old silver mace of the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford, which dates probably from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was sadly battered and de- 
faced, has been very handsomely restored by Mr. 
Keith, of London, the ecclesiastical silversmith. 
The mace is of solid silver, but part of it has been 
gilded as before. 

The new schools of §. Saviour’s, Preston, have 
just been opened. The building is of stone, and 
the cost has been £1,240, exclusive of site. 

Mr. Bates, late Chief Sanitary Inspector to the 
Corporation of Sheffield, is dead. 


The new swimming bath at Preston is now com- 
pleted, and will shortly be. opened. 

The plans by Mr. J. J. Bradshaw, architect, 
Bolton, forthe new workhouse at Clitheroe, have 
been accepted. 


A new Free Christian (Unitarian) Church will be 
opened at Barnard Castle on the 20th inst., by Sir 
John Bowring. 

The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
was laid at Weymouth last week. 


The Calvinistic Chapel at Colwinstone, Giamor- 
ganshire, has just been considerably altered and 
improved, 

The Cardiff Fine Art Exhibition will probably 
remain open till the end of the present month. 

The Council of the Royal Academy have resolved 
on placing a bust of the late Mr. Maclise in their 
hall. _ The commission for its execution has been 
intrusted to Mr. Edward Maclise. 

Mr. Bass, M.P., has offered to erect and pre- 
sent to the town of Derby free public baths. ‘The 
offer has been accepted by the Town Council, who 
have directed the Hstates Committee to prepare 
plans and estimates of the baths for the approval 
of Mr, Bass, 


Considerable progress has been made in the — 
works for the new gardens at Buxton, for the Bux. — 


ton Improvement Company, and the construction — 


of the buildings, bridges, and fences will shortly _ 


be let by tender, 


The death is announced of the Rey. 8. Fox, — 
M.A., of Derby, a well-known antiquary and Anglo- — 


Saxon scholar. 


A new building for the Salisbury Literary and 
from 


Scientific Institution is about to be erected, 
plans by Mr. Harding. 


Tn anticipation of a great increase in the popula. _ 


tion of the ancient borough of Pontefract, in conse- 


siderable improvements are contemplated. 


The extension works of the Weymouth and Port- _ 


land Railway to the Breakwater will commence on 
the Ist proximo. 

The Poor Law Board has consented to the pur- 
chase by the Rochdale Board of Guardians of a 
site for a new workhouse. 

Friargate Chapel, Derby, has been re-opened after 
undergoing extensive alterations under the super- 
intendence of Mr. E. Thompson, of London-road. 
The cost has been £370. 


Cimber Grade Aevicto. 


§ The sale held by public auction by Messrs. Churchill & 
Sim on the 14th inst. consisted of 
50,000 Spruce deals, &e. 
130,000 Quebec pine deals, &. 
50,000 Petersburg, Archangel, and Onega deals 
60,000 Swedish deals and battens 
50,000 Norway deals and battens 
50,000 Finland deals and battens 
10,000 Narva battens 
170,000 Prepared flooring boards 
2,000 Fresh Norway spars 
200 Fathoms la hwood 
20 Loads Swedish balks 
150 Loads Quebec birch timber 
90 Loads Quebec oak timber 
450 Loads Quebec elm timber 


&e., &e., 
for which the following prices were obtained :— 
Pet” £8 fee 
Archangel Ist yellow ..... acsrddere Petg. std. 12 0 
Do. 2nd G6... issssexeecteeceeenae sieves do. 815 
Bjorneborg yellow .......sscesceeee atuauate do. 6 0 
Christiana 2nd yellow 3 x 9 ...... 120 12ft. 13 15 
Do. 2} X 64.2.1 .22p. sckeediennestaae ene do. 615 
Do,: 1st whie 8° 9) aasaeateeeneeee do. 14 10 
Do. spars 4in. to Gin ......e.000- foot run - 
Christinestadt yellow 3 x 11 x 9, Petg. std 6 15 to 8 15 
Do. White ».,...0:.<sascuhaceeaeteeeeee 0 
Dram 2nd yellow 2 120 12ft. 6 15 
Do. 3rd do do, 26" 55 65 
Do. 4th do do, 615 
Do. 3rd white. do. 5-5, ,. b 20 
Do. 4th do. .... a0. 9-6 
Fredrickstadt white.... g. std, Fb 0 
Fredrickshald Ist white 3 x 9 ...120 12ft. 14 10 
Gefle mixed yellow 4 x 12......... Petg. std. 12 0 
Do. 4 XD swasccduvectral see's ewens twap do. 11 0 
Do. :2: 9" as;canesees cone eee 5040, 220: HO 
Do, 8rd yellow 4.x A2ix saul eepeeete ects 
Do: 4X: 11 stdin ceeee do. 10 0 
D0, 4° Osi csecenvaeieee Ps weedlO, TOG 
Do, 83-12 Fer 3 PPS (8 apm | eat 
Do, "4 RS dacseesssscnwleiepeece ena dos 195 
D0. Bisel ee eee Srsdeconsucaaseuend do: 10 5 
Do.'8 .3¢ (9: sie cdeean eon srsareseveseee 0. 9 104, 
Do. 8 X.7  ssicoredsnactcostceechtieeesey doen nD 
Do. 28 3x 39 ccssecdtas eens wbeysansaveay do. - 9 15 
D0.:2'% 9 _ cosveccscovaeaeae aveouseuver do. 9 15 
Gothenburg mixed yellow ....cssseceesssees do. 910 
Do..3rd do, cvagsuctsbonene andaiuntepeete AO. i AVE; 
Do, Ath dos .ccccrsesnceiccuseeuen niiakaepes ce Co Meee da, | eae 
Do. mixed white .5..carckse Seanedun at do. 615 
Do. 81d 0: sseserssexteasstaeeena sien Os 6 EO 
Do. 4th G0... .ssssccsntnereeeeee ey do. 5 15 
Holmstrand 3rd yellow 23 x 64 ...12012ft. 5 15 
Hernosand mixed yellow ......... etg.std. 815 ,, 
Dor 3th G0. acseegs cacaseuveaaedane esennsQO, 2 9. UO) 
Matena Ist yellow pine ...secss- saveree AO, 410 
Do. 32d COs vossse.cusacvatteced erecta 8 5 
Do. 1st spruce (12f:.) 120423 329 915-0. 
Do.:2nd. do, (12£t.)° .sccarseeeeeeeee do. 14 0 
Do. 32d. do}. .<esesse casseuntucnaets Rae do.5 713° 5 
Narva crown yellow Ptg. std. 810 ,, 
OS2NG 0.5. cicswetwecncamned 00, 3B Oe, 
Petersburg 1st yellow 3 sd6:, SEB) 35° ee 
DO“B 0 i aercaecseurnen dos aia a0 Ss 
Do, 2nd yellow 3 x 1 dos io bse 
OKO) C60 ocean taeeanee co. 90 
Do. 1st white 3 x 11.... «do: ” - 9-16. 
DOnS 2X: Og enedtemvesasdens stecescersesn GO, 8 15 55 
Do) &: Dh37 Chee sdeecun aaa Se oe do; 7 10 
Quebec lst bright 12ft. 3 «x 11....... ssd0, 19 10 
Dos) Ast Hoatedix. ce ssiversegsoeeasiees do. 16 0 
Do. 1st dry floated ....secesseee aeecaeee do. 16 0 
Do. 2nd bright .........000 aaderetawe 90'7s€hO; eho a erane 
Do, 2nddry floated ...).:sdecesesnsseaet dO, AD Os 
Do, Srd bright 7, ...4. woicvecaraendraeG Oreo ahs aes 
Do. 3rd dry floated .......s:s0eceve0 0. 9 0 ,, 
Dos 3rd floated .:.0csscsiesencssdees ees do- 29-20 
Do. 8rd spruce ......... ves 120123 x9 12 10 ,, 
WD; PANO ICO ry na nees cans saeeeeeend i gaaeauers do; 14 bass 
DONISE COs ecccxsctsarcorakee eed waeea okt do. 1410 ,, 
Dooak timber “Gii.cs decd sesee sen load = 26-10 
DO7 NICKONY 73; vesaeceeokeciee Rrece es VesesechlOs:+ Sean 
Do, birch taretrersesescorreeseeee QO, £O8, 28, 6d, 
q S. 
Soderham mixed white ............ Petg. std. 7 0 to 
D0, 310 dO shessees.sersdeastover se wasted e wis fo aloes 
Do, 4th do, SaaGudeddueutpiessteateeeruarasecOs 6 15 


quence of the opening out of a new coal field, con. 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 


T will be admitted on all hands that the 
markets of a great city are among the 
most important of its internal arrangements, 
and being so they ought to obtain the best con- 
sideration from its municipal government. 
The supply of food to a population is the 
first necessity, and to accommodate the mutual 
interests of the producer and the consumer is a 
matter of convenience and economy to all. 
Whatever adds to the cost of carriage is, like 
atax upon production,a burden uponevery in- 
habitant, but it affects the poorer classes most 
heavily. It is therefore desirable in this, as 
in all other departments of public manage- 
ment, to give the largest amount of accommo- 
dation with the least possible expenditure. In 
looking over the markets of the Metropolis, 
we have been surprised to observe how much 
these simple and obvious principles have been 
overlooked by the Boards and vestries. At 
present we will take a glance at Covent Garden 
Market. It is known as one of the great 
markets of London, and as one of the places 
that strangers first visit, attracted by the fame 
of its avenue, lined with shops and stalls, ex- 
hibiting the first and finest fruits and flowers 
of each season. Few persons reflect upon the 
immense business that is transacted upon 
every market-day, and, in fact, to obtain any 
adequate idea of it the market should be 
visited from twelve to four o’clock upon a 
market morning. It will be then seen that 
the great bulk of the sales are effected long 
before the citizens of London are out of 
bed, but the observer will be puzzled to know 
how the large trade is effected in so confined 
aspace. There will be seen a great amount 
of crushing, and much confusion, arising from 
this cause, and it is creditable to those who 
come to it regularly as sellers and as pur- 
chasers that the difficulties are not much 
greater. Covent Garden Market and all the 
streets leading from it are locked up and 
utterly impassable for carriage traflic on three 
days in the week. The market, which was 
much too small when London did not contain 
more than half its present inhabitants, has 
not enlarged its space, although the demands 
-upon that space have increased with the in- 
crease of population, and its present condition 
is a disgrace to the Metropolis. The covered 
parts and the avenues are the most incon- 
venientfor the purpose required, and unneces- 
sarily consume space. Architecturally it isa 
discredit to the age. . 
Our attention has been attracted to it by a 
complaint in relation to Covent Garden, made 
to the Privy Council. The mannerin which 
that complaint has been treated by the Local 
Board in whose district the market is situated 
shows how hopeless it is to expect any mea- 
sures of improvement from our District Boards 
as at present constituted. They have not the 
power to effect substantial reforms, nor the 
willingness, as itappears, todo what is in their 
power, that is to urge the necessities of the 
case upon those who have the power. Covent 
Garden Market is the property of the Duke of 
Bedford, and his Grace derives considerable 
emoluments from the tolls and other sources, 
and at any rate should provide suflicient 
accommodation for the public wants. The 
Strand District Board have had tlris subject 
before them many times, and the inquiries 
always led to one result--insufliciency of 
accommodation ; but it does not appear they 
have taken steps to enforce upon the Bedford 
office the necessity of enlargement, but have 
left it as a business beyond their control. 
_ Very lately a complaint was made by a re- 
sident of Henrietta-street—a street leading 


out of the market—and the complainant took 
the irregular course of writing to the Privy 
Council instead of the District Board. His 
complaint in substance was this—that dung 
carts were often detained in the street several 
hours on the market days, that some of them 
contained fecal matter, and that this practice 
was highly offensive, and, in fact, injurious to 
health. The Privy Council referred this 
letter to the Strand District Board, asking for 
inquiry and explanation. If the allegations 
had been well founded, no doubt the Board 
had power to take action, as in any case of 
nuisance. The Board at once referred this 
communication to their Committee of Health, 
who went into the question fairly and_com- 
pletely, and then reported to the Board. 
Their report stated that the complaint was 
in many points unfounded, and in others 
greatly exaggerated; that no evidence had 
been adduced to show that foecal matter had 
been observed in any of the carts. If there 
had been, it could only have been in an 
accidental case, and that was highly im- 
probable, as cesspools did not now exist. 
The Board ordered this report to be sent to 
the Privy Council, and a reply was speedily 
received acknowledging that the Board had 
done all that it was in their power to do, 
but suggesting that they should represent to 
the Duke of Bedford the inadequacy of the 
accommodation for all the purposes of the 
market. 

It may be desirable at this point to explain 
as to the presence of these dung-carts in the 
streets adjoining the market. ‘The process 
is common to many other markets, and is 
one combining convenience with economy. 
It is this :—The market gardeners bring in 
their fruit and vegetables, very much of it in 
baskets; they deposit these baskets in the 
market, and then go with the empty waggons 
and carts to collect stable litter, and when 
they have done this, call back at the market 
to pick up the baskets which are then empty. 
It very often happens that from various causes 
these carts will linger much longer than ne- 
cessary, and no doubt their contents are 
offensive to the senses of both sight and 
smell, but it cannot fairly be urged that such 
are injurious to health. In the majority of 
cases the hindrance arises from the want of 
space, which, as we have said, is much too 
limited for the traflic. If the area of the 
market were enlarged it would then be 
practicable to have some shed or warehouse 
where the baskets of each owner could be 
deposited when empty, and the dung-carts 
come there to receive them. Such an ar- 
rangement would prevent the adjoining streets 
from having this objectionable kind of tratftic 
passing through them, or being admitted into 
them. It is obvious that the arrangement by 
which the market-gardeners take away stable 
litter is a convenient one, and saves much in 
carriage that would otherwise enhance the 
price of the produce. 

We must now draw attention to the conduct 
of the Board. Up to the point we have 
named they have acted properly enough ; but 
on the receipt of the communication from 
the Privy Council, they appear to have di- 
verged from the straight path, and it was 
moved that the whole matter should be 
referred back to the Committee of Health. 
For what reason does not appear to those 
who look upon the matter from a practical 
point of view. The investigation had come 
to the same result as all previous inquiries— 
namely, that the market was very much too 
small in area, and too incommodious in 
construction, and hence disturbance and an- 
noyance in all the adjoining streets—the dung- 
carts being only one, and a subordinate one, 
amongmany. The remedy lies in providing 
better accommodation—increased space. This 
was the view taken by the minority of the 
Board. An amendment was moved by an 
old resident of Covent Garden, that the 
suggestion of the Privy Council be followed, 
and that a representation be made to the 
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Duke of Bedford, laying the documents before 
him, and that he be asked to co-operate with 
the Board in the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the market. The amendment seems 
to us the common-sense view of the matter, 
and, further, itappearstous to betrifling with a 
serious subject to debate the presence of 
dung-carts under such circumstances as a 
great sanitary measure. It is a question of 
public convenience, and under a_ better ad- 
ministration of affairs, the Duke of Bedford 
must either make the market equal to the 
public requirements, or he must surrender 
the monopoly he holds in it. There appears 
no-reason to doubt but that he would be 
willing to make considerable improvements, 
as intimations have been at former times 
given to that effect, and this was only another 
reason why the Board should use its influence 
to urge the exigencies of the case upon him. 

We were surprised to find that the amend- 
ment was lost by a vote of thirteen to six. 
Only twenty-three members of a Board of 
forty-nine felt it a duty to attend upon a 
question of importance, and one that affects 
not only the district but the whole of the 
Metropolis. The matter is referred back to 
the Committee of Health of the Strand Dis- 
trict Board; and an explanation has been 
given to us which may, or may not, be the 
true one, but which we are obliged to pay some 
attention to from our inability to find a reason 
for declining to present the case to the person 
who alone has the power to apply a remedy— 
the Duke of Bedford. It is stated that seve- 
ral gentlemen at the Board are of opinion 
that an inspector ought to be appoiated to 
look after the dung-carts and other matters. 
The salary of another functionary is to be 
added to the expences of a Board, the expen- 
diture of which is already out of proportion 
to its outlay upon works. There would be no 
objection to this if an inspector could render 
eflicient service. That he could do so is denied 
by the gentlemen who supported the amend- 
ment, who are the most of them residents in or 
near the market, and all of them above sus- 
picion as to their motives and intentions. 
They allege that the inspection of the market 
is already suflicient; that considering the 
amount of business done, and the small ac- 
commodation, the management of the market 
is equal to that of any other in the Metropolis ; 
that with such limited space an inspector 
could do nothing but harass those who come 
for legitimate purposes to the market. 

Whatever may be the ultimate action of 
the Board in this particular case, that which 
they have done already adds another to the 
many proofs that our local administration is 
defective and expensive ; and that it is in the 
power of a small Board working in a district 
of London to obstruct a work of metropolitan 
improvement. The constant outcry is economy, 
while they adopt a penny wise and pound 
foolish policy ; and they ery out for local self- 
government, their notion for such government 
being at variance with all sound principles of 
government. They do not seek a truly repre- 
sentative government, but a government of 
parties, parishes, and cliques. 


—— 
SUNDRY BUILDINGS IN THE ISLE 
(Concluded from page 200.) 

INSTER, the ancient capital of the Isle 
parison with the neighbouring towns of Margate 
and Ramsgate, or even Broadstairs. It 1s a 
trees, and standingnearthe edge of Pegwell Bay, 
commanding a fine view of Sandwich, Rich- 
of Kent, the hills of which rise beyond the in- 
tervening flat marshy ground that once formed 
and the mainland. The name of the place, 
formerly written Mynstre, is:derived from the 


OF THANET. 
M of Thanet, is now only a village in com- 
picturesque and pleasant village, bowered in 
borough Castle, anda large extent of the county 
the channel of division between the island 
church and nunnery founded here by the 
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Saxon Princess Domneva, granddaughter of 
Edbald, King of Mercia. The curious monk- 
ish legends related of the circumstances of its 
foundation we may dismiss as incredible, but 
reliable fragments of the Abbey of 8S. Mildred, 
named after one of the daughters of Domneva, 
are still extant, and are evidently of very great 
antiquity. These may have been the work of 
Edburga, daughter of King Ethebert, the 
third abbess, who is said to have built a new, 
larger, and more stately temple than the first, 
and dedicated itto 8. Peter andS. Paul. The 
Danes, however, devastated and burnt the 
establishment at the end of the 10th or com- 
mencement of the llth century. Some re- 
mains of the tower of this chapel are yet 
preserved in the grounds of the court lodge in 
the village, which was a grange of S Augus- 
tine’s Abbey. A careful examination leads us 
to think that portions of the present church 
were of Pre-Norman erection, but not very 
long before the Conquest. 

This church, which is dedicated to S. Mary, 
is a noble and most interesting structure. The 
plan is that of a Latin cross, with a lofty tower 
and turret attached to it at the western end. 
Thetower is Norman, but theturret weconsider 
to be Saxon, and yet it does not exhibit the 
characteristic alternate long and short quoins 
which generally distinguish the work of that 
era. ‘The nave, however, has Norman work, 
of at least four successive dates, and the 
westernmost and most ancient arches in that 
style are built under earlier and thicker 
walls, in which part of a semicircular-headed 
clerestory window is still to be seen. This 
thicker walling and window we consider to be 
a portion of the same original church to which 
we think the turret belonged, and these we 
refer to a date shortly before the Conquest, 
and we suppose the west-end of the nave was 
then flanked by two turrets in the usual 
fashion, and that still left, with its rude 
pyramidal roof and masonry, was one of 
those turrets. Other clerestory windows of 
the Norman date are said to exist beneath 
the plastering which covers the walling above 
the arcade, and we are glad to learn that the 
vicar, the Rev. Albert Sitwell, contemplates 
shortly opening them. As it will be re- 
membered that we have noticed a general 
absence of clerestory windows in the churches 
of Thanet, these specimens will be somewhat 
unique in the district. These nave arcades of 
Minster Church, with their numerous varia- 
tions of detail, afford an interesting study of 
Norman architecture. The latest of the arches, 
the two westernmost on the north side, are very 
richly ornamented, but the rest are more or 
less plain in comparison. The nave aisles 
have windows which have been badly restored 
with Decorated tracery. The rest of the 
church eastward is of good Early English 
architecture. The chancel and crux have 
original vaultings of stone, the former of 
which has so thrust out the walls that flying 
buttresses have been added to sustain them. 
The diagonal vaulting ribs of the latter, being 
of wide span, die upon the piers at a point far 
below the capitals of the transverse arches; 
the other vaulting ribs are received by shafts 
corbelled from the walls. 

The church was, we were told by the un- 
usually intelligent clerk—Mr. May—vrestored 
partly but not wholly, under the superinten- 
dence of thelate Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, and we 
doubt not that the well-known antiquarian 
knowledge of that architect was judiciously 
used, and that otherwise greater damage than 
has occurred to this valuable fabric would 
have been perpetrated. We regret to say, 
however, that the character of much of the 
work that has been executed by local hands 
is anything but what it ought to be. 

The church of 8. Lawrence,which stands just 
outside Ramsgate, has been a greater sufferer 
than even that of Minster from injudicious 
so-called restoration, A local builder of the 
name of Smith has been allowed to try his 
*prentice hand as on architect as well upon it, 
with the saddest results, for we have seldom 
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seen so fine a building so badly mauled. This 
church was anciently a chapelry to Minster, 
but was made parochial in 1275, Its style, 
therefore, as might be anticipated, is some- 
what later in the Transitional, the arches 
being all pointed, though the columns have 
Norman proportions and cushioned capitals, 
It is across church, with the chancel about as 
long as the nave, which is much shorter than 
in any other of the churches we have described, 
having only three bays. The tower is over 
the crux, and supported upon fine piers, which 
have half-cylindrical shafts to the archesopen- 
ing to the nave and chancel, and edge nook 
shafts only to those opening to the transepts. 

The chancel has two large arches on each 
side opening to the aisles, and an additional 
smaller one on the south side. These are 
carried upon square piers, with delicate nook 
shafts to the edges, and they are built with 
quoins only of ashlar, and filled in between 
with split flints, the effect of which is good. 
There is an excellent roof to the chancel, 
similar to that of S. Peter’s in construction, 
but only ceiled with boarding over the sacra- 
rium. The eastern windows are poor modern 
ones, of Early Decorated type, and the west- 
ern one Perpendicular, filled with tolerably 
good modern stained glass. The great five- 
light window is the best, and has a large 
figure in each light, under canopy work of 
subdued white relieved with yellow. The 
figures, representing Our Lord and the four 
Evangelists, are well drawn, and stand out 
effectively. There are good passages in the 
smaller windows, but they are not so simple 
and harmonious, 

ixternally the church is somewhat pecu- 
liar, as the chancel aisles seem to dominate 
entirely over the nave aisles, the former being 
the higher and carried westward, so as to in- 
clude the transepts, which have noindependent 
projection. Tothe south aisle of the nave 
there is a curious old porch, and another 
porch has been lately added to the south 
chancel aisle. A small Norman arcade is 
carried round the lower stage of the tower, 
just above the roof around, 

Both at Minster and at S. Lawrenceareaiew 
specimens of the old brick cottages, and as 
each example has some curious variety, they 
are all worth examination. At Minster there 
is one near the vicarage, that has been added 
to and transformed into a pleasant villa resi- 
dence, but the bay windows put to the lower 
story, and the sashes inserted into the upper 
one, while adding to the comfort have de- 
tracted from its character. Formerly the fa- 
gade must have been very charming, as it is 
profusely diapered over the whole surface, and 
in that respect is the richest specimen of its 
class which we have met with. In another 
cottage of more recent date have been em- 
bedded many fragments of Saxon and. Early 
Norman work, such as incised string-courses— 
remnants from the monastic building we have 
described. One of these relics is a most curi- 
ous stunted column, with richly-carved capi- 
tal of evidently Pre-Norman character, which 
should on no account be passed over. A 
double cottage facing 8. Lawrence Church is 
remarkable for its quoins of brick quaintly 
cut into aseries of alternate convex and con- 
cave curves on the ground story. We fear 
lest our readers may become weary of our 
constant recurrence to these examples of do. 
mestic works, but we are anxious that they 
should receive due attention, and can assure 
students that they will find an infinite 
variety of design, and a delicate treatment 
of detail in a common and cheap material, the 
value of which is rendered more striking by 
the utter absence of all similar thoughtful 
work in the numerous ugly though compara- 
tively pretentious buildings with which the 
island is being disfigured at the present time. 

We shall now, however, conclude these notes 
of the works ancient and modern of the Isle 
of Thanet, although they have been by no 
means exhaustive of all the subjects of interest 
to be found in it, with a few remarks upon the 
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exterior effect of the fine group of buildings at 
the Grange, on the west cliff at Ramsgate, 
Here the late Welby Pugin built his own resi 
dence,.asmall monastery and church, and a ~ 
college, to which his son and successor is now 
making additions. The site upon which these — 
stand is one of very remarkable beatty, at the — 
extreme end of the town. From the road a 
the back of the Grange, running between it and — 
the monastery, the grouping is very charming, — 
and only wants the completion of the spire to — 
the square central tower of the church, the ad- 
dition of which would be a graceful memorial 
to the genius of the founder, Unfortimately, 
the colour is gloomy, as the church is faced 

with split black flints, and the Grange with 
ordinary stock brickwork, and have but little — 
relief from the freestone dressings and a few 
thin bands of freestone as bonding courses, — 
besides which all the roofs are of blue-black — 
tiles; had these been the red variety of tile in- — 
stead the effect would have been much better, 
The architectural details are generally of a 
good type for the time when they were done, 
but show not much originality or spirit, if we 
except the capital gate pillars and lion on the — 
top of one holding a shield, which is so excel- — 
lent in character that we should not grudge in — 
the least to its designer the motto en avant be- — 
low. We must, however, question its applica- 
bility to the far different and more preten- 
tious character of the work of the present Mr, 
Pugin, which may be seen in the additions to 
the adjoining college. ‘ Enavant” we know — 
is the motto claimed for the so-called Victorian — 
perversion of Gothic details which character- ; 
izes this as well as the Granville Hotel by the 

same architect. It is akin to that of the 
notorious Strand Music Hall, for the same ~ 
exaggeration, though with weaker handling, is : 
observable throughout these buildings as has — 
become familiar to our readers in that. To — 
our mind, however, the movement is one of — 
retrogression and not of progress, and we infi- — 
nitely prefer the modest treatment of Gothic — 
detail from which the founder of this excellent — 
pile of buildings never departed. : 


¥ 

Norz.—The proper name of the interesting old manor 
house in Smack-street, near Broadstairs, referred to by — 
one of our correspondents, !is, we believe, Calais Court; — 
and Calais Grange is that of the farm described by us, © 
and situate ata little distance, near Stonehouse. ~ 
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(Continued from page 166.) 


“Though England resounds with the buzzing of spin« — 
ning-wheels, people live unclothed: though Hngland is — 
black with the digging of fuel, people die of cold: though — 
England has sold her soul for commerce, people die of — 
hunger, All this must be remedied.”—RusKIN. im fi 


STARTLING paradox, and yet pro- — 
A foundly true, the foregoing sentence 
only bares a truth that is applicable alike 
our moral, social, and artistic existence. Wi 
the unparallelled advancement of science am 
the development of commerce and industr 
during the last three centuries there st 
seems to be an overwhelming disproportion 
as regards these three aspects of our civilisa 
tion. I have endeavoured in the precedir 
remarks to explain the anomaly as far as hi 
toric and external evidence can, especially 
regards the arts in general, and architecture 
particular. In the following paper I propo 
to analyse the character of the Revival, mo 
particularly as it affects art conception an 
architectural design. : 
The Revival, especially in countries on th 
side the Alps, must be viewed under thre 
aspects, and its earliest condition must be dis 
tinguished from its after or consequent effer 
upon art in general. In its first phase 1t8 
efforts were, as I have observed, characterised — 
by a reversal of that process which all 
ceding art systems, as regards architectur 
went through. The change began not in the — 
structural principles, but in the details, and — 
from these it gradually transformed the whole — 
constructive character. Such was the case 
what may be termed the “after-Gothics “ 
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Germany, France, and England, and the 
Elizabethan was the result of the process in 
the latter country. Now, it is to be remarked 
that bad in principle as this process was, it 
nevertheless, by leaving unchanged the gene- 
ral construction and features of the indi- 

enous Gothic, produced a style, however 

eficient in homogeneity and feeling, more 
distinctive and suitable than the phase that 
succeeded it. 

The second phase was a more complete 
transformation. It was begun and aptly repre- 
sented in this country by Inigo Jones, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and their followers. The 
Renaissant feeling had now reached the larger 
constructive features which were conformed 
to the classical examples of Greece and Rome. 
Flat roofs, porticos, parapets, and the entire 
paraphernalia of Greek and Roman buildings, 
became completely reproduced in accordance 
with Vitruvian rules and dogmas, but in utter 
disregard to our climate and actual wants, 
This middle and transitional stage of the 
Classical Revival culminated in its abject 
slavishness at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when unblushing disguises took the 
place of all constructive truth. A more com- 
plete climax to architectural counterfeit and 
absurdity can hardly be conceived than the 
erections in pseudo-classie taste which were 
designed by the elder Smirke, Nash, Wilkins, 
Dance, and other leading architects of the last 
century. The Greco-Italian dress they as- 
sumed was in utter discordance with the me- 
chanical construction, which was itself a sham. 
The art of architecture could not reach a more 
degraded condition than when its construc- 
tion became false no less than its decoration. 
Homogeneity it had, but it was the homo- 
geneity of falsehood. Sham pilasters, pedi- 
ments, and entablatures concealed a system of 
construction that wasa mere subterfuge—a 
combination of forces the very seeds of its 
own destruction, and totally at variance with 
the simplicity of the principle of external 
decoration. Compo came to the aid to render 
the deception still more glaring. After the 
bare arrangement of plan, “rule and line” 
did the rest. The Renaissance commenced 
under a wrong process, and it was doomed to 
end wrong. When Classical feeling was re- 
awakened by Cimabue and Giotto, and evoked 
by the architectural genius of Brunelleschi, 
Michel Angelo, and Alberti, on Italian and 
native soil, it was a natural effort, a rekind- 
ling of the spirit of an art that had laid dor- 
mant for nine centuries. Subserviency to 
climate and actual construction characterised 
the decorative features of the early Renaissance 
in Italy, but when it was transplanted into 
northern climates it ceased to have that 
character. Again, neglect of the primal con- 
dition of climate and age led to the loss of 
that connection between the constructive and 
decorative principles which had ever amutual 
dependence in previous styles of art. Under 
the second phase of the revival especially, 
_art had lost the moral power, its truthfulness, 
which had characterised it during the middle 
ages, and, indeed, under the ancients. Now, 
there was a decided deficiency in its moral ex- 
pression, in other words, its honesty and 

ersuasiveness. Classical art believed in its 

aganism, Medieval art in its symbolical 
Christianity ; but the Renaissance believed in 
neither, so it wrought in insincerity. It really 
expressed no faith, for there was none at that 
time to express. 

Hence for ecclesiastical purposes the Italian 
Renaissance was not so well adapted as for 
secular uses, though the great Temple of 
Christendom at Rome and our own Metro- 
politan Cathedral are noble examples of its 
conversion to Christian worship. The city 
churches of Wren are not up to our ideas of 
church edifices, though some of them, in- 
ternally especially, are really far more adapted 
to our Reformed Service and to the require- 
ments of large congregations than the old con- 
Ventional type of nave and aisles. The style, 
too, admits of great modification and variety 


as wellas sublimity of effect. Little as this 
style has lent itself to ecclesiastical uses, I do 
not doubt but that the necessity for a modified 
ritual more suitable to our present require- 
ments will before very long bring into requisi- 
tion the Anglo-Italian style as one at least 
capable of development in this direction. | 

The third phase of the Revival may be said 
to be more cosmopolitan and eclectic than 
classical ia its character, and I think may in- 
clude our present efforts. It may be con- 
sidered as commencing with the Gothic 
Revival. Secular impulses had for a while 
abated their energy and force in obedience to 
anatural reaction when the Revival of Me- 
dizvalism commenced. It is certainly a mere 
sentimental revival, and it would be absurd 
to attach to it any significance or permanent 
character. Here, again, a return to the letter, 
not the spirit, is observable. Its first essays 
were more reproductive of faults and detail 
of a late debased style than principles. Hence 
the same error is noticeable—namely, the 
return is confined to the smaller and unim- 
portant features, not the structural principles, 
of the style. Thus we had such extravagant 
repetitions of misapplied accessories as flying 
buttresses, pinnacles, useless parapets, crockets, 
and other “ prettinesses” of a recent but now 
happily defunct school, of which Walpole’s 
Strawberry-hill Gothic was about the earliest 
example. A more thoughtful process is gradu- 
ally appearing both among Classicists and 
Gothicists. clecticism has taken the place 
of slavish imitation, though we still have 
many architects and artists who persistently 
adhere to oid types and Medizval notions 
despite the advanced age of the world. In- 
stead of taking, however, our own styles as 
their departure, they profess to admire more 
the foreign Gothics of Italy, Germany, and 
France, with all their beauties and blemishes. 
Hence our architects, having ransacked, mea- 
sured, drawn, and re-executed ad nauseam our 
English specimens, have now gone abroad 
for fresh scraps and inspiration from which to 
re-stock the markets of architectural fashion 
and slake their thirst for “ novelties.” 

Such a mania for foreign ideas, with all the 
crudeness of ignorance, age, and style as we 
often meet with now, can never have any per- 
manent effect upon art, though it may tend to 
widen the basis of that generalisation of art 
elements to which all our scattered and frag- 
mentary studies (illusive often in themselves) 
and our painstaking specialists and copyists 
are contributing, however unwittingly. 

We are living in a practical fact-collecting 
age ; no other period has been as prolific, so 
painstaking, so antiquarian, as ours. ‘The 
nineteenth century is, I think, emphatically 
an age of facts, not principles, It is devoted 
to a résumé of all past periods and materials. 
Never before has there been such a profusion 
of archeological and critical research and ma- 
terials; never before such a host of indi- 
viduals and societies devoting themselves to 
the pursuit, collection, and elucidation of 
ancient records, monuments, and arts. This 
fact-collecting age, if I may so term it, must 
soon exhaust itself, and the energies that have 
been spent on it must be directed in other 
channels. A vast deal of physical effort and 
material wealth has been expended, but there 
is a sad disproportion between this expendi- 
ture and the result. How is this? Is it not 
to be traced, as I have indicated, to the dis- 
cordance between the physical, intellectual, 
and the moral powers? ‘There is a want of 
harmony between these three great principles 
of all human effort and action—a great hiatus 
between the two first and the last. This, 
then, is the general character, the desideratum 
of the Art Revival, and perhaps no human 
effort is so reflective of this want of harmony 
as art—I mean fine art design. There was an 
affinity between the old civilisation and the 
theological or moral spirit, so there is now be- 
tween the scientific and industrial spirits—the 
unity of the first was expressed in the fine 
arts, that of the lastin the mechanical arts 


and improvements of our age, There is at 
the present day a sad want of reconciliation 
or agreement between commerce or indus- 
try and taste, to be explained by the need of 
that bond of unity which was sustained under 
earlier and more homogeneous states of so- 
ciety. ‘The restoration of unity between these 
activities of society will much depend on edu- 
cation. One of the most profound and philo- 
sophic of modern writers—Herbert Spencer— 
has maintained the great need of a proper 
subordination of our faculties and their train- 
ing, the proportionate subservience the differ- 
ent kinds of knowledge should bear ; and in 
the next paper I will Ca pape briefly to 
apply practically the principle to the arts. 
ppty P y Moy P G. TG 
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NOTES FROM NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
(From A CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE Social Science Congress, held in Newcastle 
during the present week, willno doubt draw 
a good many visitors anda great deal of in- 
terest to the town, and so ib may not be out of 
time and place here to jot down a few particulars 
respecting recent architectural progress in the 
northern metropolis. The local architects have 
not much reason to thank the late Richard 
Grainger for his enterprise in supplying buildings 
that were not immediately required, and what 
caused for along time a stagnation in their work. 
Within the last six or seven years, however, the in- 
crease of population and commerce has demanded 
new buildings, and thus given scope to Newcastle 
architects to employ their skill for the adornment 
of their town. Handsome though Grainger’s street 
buildings undoubtedly are, the mind cannot help 
desiring a relief from the Classical uniformity 
which they to a great extent afford, and it is with 
pleasure I notice that this desire is in course of 
gratification. Indeed Newcastle is fast acquiring 
a right to be called (ina modern sense) an “archi- 
tectural” town. On entering it by railway, and 
emerging from the ugly portico of the splendid 
central station, one sees that a newstreet has been 
formed giving direct access to the very heart of 
the town, and thereby of course opening out the 
remainder much more readily and conveniently 
both to stranger and citizen than before. The 
roadway of this thoroughfare (Grainger-street 
West) is almost complete, but only afew of the 
intended buildings on either side of it have yet 
been erected. 


Passing the picturesque old church of St. John, 
within its pretty enclosure wall and palisade 
(which have taken the place of the high brick 
wall that formerly concealed the edifice), I find 
the first of the new street buildings immediately 
adjoining the Savings-bank. It consists of pre- 
mises used for shops and offices, and without being 
by any means a failure, it is certainly not very 
satisfactory. Probably the contiguity of the Classi- 
cal fagade of the Savings-bank and the desirability 
of working somewhat in harmony with it as far as 
height and proportion were concerned fettered 
the Gothic powers of the architect. The ugly 
gable of common rubble exposed above the roof of 
the bank is a great eyesore, and must surely have 
been an oversight. The gablets of the dormer 
windows, with their tops cut off to make way 
for ahipped roof, are not beautiful. Further 
up the street there is an extensive block of build- 
ings by the same architect, displaying much 
greater talent, and forming an ornament to the 
town. The building is French in feeling, but 
with a strong Anglican treatment, and the result 
is very fine. The skyline is well broken by one 
large gable, and by three smaller gablets of differ- 
ent sizes containing dormer windows. The balus- 
trade between these above the main cornice is excel- 
lent, as is the fenestration throughout the building. 
There is plenty of well-executed carving, without 
any superabundance or excess of it, and the whole 
thing displays so much care and thought in de- 
sign that I am sorry to find fault with it. 
But faults there are. The crockets on the 
watertables of the gables, for instance, are too 
far apart, and the ribbon bearing a motto carved 


in stone on one of the most prominent parts might 
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have been omitted with advantage, or its place 
supplied by a conventional scroll or tablet. Surely 
it is an outrage to the material to represent in 
brittle stone a gaily flowing ribbon, as it really 
appears. 

Further up the street we have another Gothic 
building, which looks somewhat meagre from its 
lack of ornament when compared with its more 
handsome neighbour. I regret that Newcastle 
will not be able in the case of this thoroughfare 
to boast of an entirely Gothic street, for one 
house is about to be commenced in it designed 
in the Renaissance style of the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

Returning to the railway station, it will be ob- 
served that the Roman Catholic cathedral opposite 
has received an adornment in the shape of a pic- 
turesque little tower and spire surmounting the 
passage way and staircase recently made between 
the residence of the clergy and the sacristy of the 
church. These older buildings are by the great 
Pugin, and as such will always be interesting, even 
although Gothic architecture has made progress 
since his time. The Roman Catholics are at pre- 
sent building at the east end of the town a large 
church, to be dedicated to S. Dominic. It will, 
we believe, depend for effect more upon its gran- 
deur of size and proportion than upon any elabo- 
rate workmanship. It is to be Gothic, of a Rhe- 
nish type, and will have an eastern apse, a nave 
with side aisles, and a western narthex, tower, and 
spire. It has not made sufficient progress as yet 
to enable me to judge of its merits or demerits. 
I believe the Roman Catholics also intend 
shortly to commence a church at the west end of 
Newcastle. It is a pity that while doing so much 
they do not complete their cathedral by the erec- 
tion of the lofty tower and spire contemplated and 
designed by Pugin. 

The architect of these recent Roman Catholic 
works is also at present engaged with the building 
for the offices of the Northern Institute of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers. It is a pretentious 
structure, occupying a prominent site, and will 
cost a large sum of money as compared with its 
size, Although it may be heresy in the eyes of 
many Newcastle people, I cannot help saying 
that I am deeply disappointed in this building. 
There is to be a great deal of fine and delicate 
carving, but much of it is placed so far above the 
eye as to make its beauties almost indistinguish- 
able. The legend on the string-course telling the 
name and purpose of the building is also so small 
and indistinct as not to be made out without great 
difficulty, and surely such an inscription should be 
executed so that “he who runs might read.” The 
flutings on the buttresses destroy, I think, the re- 
pose so necessary for such parts, besides being 
puerile in themselves. The flat doorhead under 
the lofty oriel window looks weak. It does not 
give the requisite idea of power to sustain the 
weight above it, and however much we may pre- 
fer the flat-headed door for domestic purposes, we 
cannot help thinking that in such a case as this 
the arch form should have been adopted. The 
bands of Carlisle stone interspersed here and there 
have no effect beside the warm-tinted Pruddam 
stone of which the mass of the building consists. 
But{I have nowhadfaultfinding enough, and being 
mindful of the old adage about ‘‘ fools and bairns,”’ 
I am content to reserve my final verdict until the 
completion of the building. The chief room of 
the Mining Institute is to be called the Wood 
Memorial Hall, and will be a magnificent apart- 
ment. Itis linedinternally with Caen stone, and 
will have a fine waggon-headed ceiling. The floor 
is carried by the Dennet fireproof arch. The hall 
will be used as a library in connection with the 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, besides 
the other purposes for which itis intended. A 
bridge of communication will be constructed be- 
tween the library/of the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution and its new adjunct, the buildings con- 
veniently adjoining each other. 

The shareholders of the National and Provincial 
Bank of England are at present erecting new pre- 
mises at the corner of Mosley-street and Dean- 
street, from the designs of their well-known 
London architect. The building is, I regret to 
say, ina Classical style, and although the neigh- 
bouring Grey-street might call for such a treat- 
ment, I consider its selection a most excellent 
opportunity for a commanding Gothic building 
thrown away. As far asit has gone the new bank 
displays no new features worthy of remark, but 
I am told the design for the completed work is 
a very clever one. 


(To be continued.) 


ROMAN REMAINS AT HOLBURY, NEAR 
DEAN. 
T the meeting of the Wilts Archeological 
Society, last week, the Rev. G. 8S. Master 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Roman remains 
recently found at Holbury, near Dean.” He 
began by expressing his conviction that sufficient 
attention had not been given to this particular 
branch of antiquarian research, at least in the 
southern portion of the county; and that if 
more careful investigation were made, numerous 
at present unsuspected vestiges of the Roman 
occupation would be brought to light. He thought 
he could trace the existence of a chain of Roman 
buildings under the chalk range of Dean Hill, 
between Salisbury and Romsey : beginning with a 
villa, at present involved in some obscurity, in 
Clarendon Wood, proceeding thence to West Dean, 
where another of some importance was laid bare 
in 1846, during the formation of the railway, 
which passed over the site, and where portions of 
a tesselated pavement were dug up as early as 
1741, and terminating in the scene of his recent 
excavations. This wasaspot about a mile beyond 
the boundary of the county of Wilts, where, in a 
bed of yellow sand, forming the crest of a wooded 
ridge, known as Holbury Copse, a gamekeeper, 
digging out a lost ferret from a rabbit-hole, threw 
out a quantity of potsherds. These were acci- 
dentally brought under Mr. Master’s notice, and 
being evidently Roman in their character, led toa 
careful investigation of the place, permission to 
examine it having been kindly granted by Sir 
Francis H. Goldsmid, M.P., the owner of the 
property. The result was the exhumation of a 
vast deposit of broken pottery, the remains, 
Mr. Master thinks, of at least a thousand 
vessels. Among the fragments were some 
specimens more or less uninjured, which were 
laid before the Congress, and comprised olla, 
or jars of rough coarse clay, used for culi- 
nary purposes, and drinking cups of a harder 
material, all, however, of a common kind of ware, 
the production, in all probability, of one of the 
manufactories in the New Forest. The origin of 
the deposit can only be conjectured. From the 
position of the spot on the edge of a rectangular 
earthwork, and from the extraordinary quantity 
of debris, it is possible that here was the rubbish- 
hole of a Roman camp, into which the soldiers 
threw their broken crockery. Onthe other hand, 
the presence of unbroken amongst the broken 
vessels, and the entire absence of bones, oyster- 
shells, or other indications of the proximity of 
human habitations, are circumstances difficult to 
explain. After directing notice in detail to the 
various specimens submitted to the meeting, Mr. 
Master concluded by saying that the interest ex- 
cited by this discovery had led to another, for he 
had obtained indisputable proofs of the existence 
of a Roman villa or other building of importance, 
upon lower ground, about a quarterof a mile 
distant, where a tentative examination already 
made had disclosed the foundations of a rect- 
angular enclosure, 50ft. or 60ft. square, and 
where fragments of roofing-stones, window-glass, 
nails, and other objects had been found. The 
owner of the soil had most kindly permitted him 
to excavate the site, and he trusted to be able, at 
a future time, to communicate the result to the 
society. 


> —_—_—_ 


THE OSWESTRY AND ELLESMERE 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


ae hospital was formally opened on Friday 
week. The style adopted by the architect 
(Mr. W. H. Spaull, of Oswestry) is ‘‘ Cottage 
Gothic,” and the building is faced with Fenn’s 
Bank bricks, with dressings of Cefn stone and 
terra-cotta. The building comprises on the 
ground floor, a large dining room (21ft. by 13ft. 
6in.), surgical store room (10ft. 6in. by 10ft.), 
matron’s sitting room (16ft. by 13ft.), larder (10ft. 
6in. by 9ft.), kitchen (18ft. by 18ft.), scullery 
(12ft. 6in. by 13ft.), washhouse (14ft. by 12ft.), 
laundry, coal and wood sheds, bath-room, large 
ward for four beds (21ft. by 20ft.), small ward 
for two beds (18ft. by 12ft.), and a nurse’s kitchen 
with a window looking into each ward. The 
hall (16ft. 3in. by 14ft. 3in.) and side corridor 
are laid with a tesselated pavement supplied by 
Messrs. Boote, of Burslem. On the first floor are 
two wards and nurse’s kitchen, corresponding 
with those on the ground floor; also a sitting 
room for the nurses when off duty, a general store 
room, matron’s store room, a linen store, and two 


bedrooms. On the upper floor are four bedrooms. 
one having Rufford’s bath with shower bath fitte 
up init for the use of the nurses. The walls of all the — 
wards are cemented with Parian cement and lined — 
3ft.6in. high with turquoise and white tiles, supplied 
by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co. The thorough 
ventilation of the wards is secured by windows 
on opposite sides, the upper parts of which are 
hinged on the bottom to fall inwards, forming a 
hopper, the top of the hopper being covered with 
perforated zine to prevent any draught and to 
exclude insects. There is also one of Arnott’s 
ventilators in each ward. 

The building has been erected by Messrs. W. 
Trow & Sons, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, the whole of 
the building arrangements having been conducted 
by Mr. Richard Westwood, as foreman. 


ee 


ART IN NORWAY. 


HILE other lands have passed through suc- 
cessive phases of civilisation, while the 
arts in the South and West have attained matu-— 
rity or fallen into decadence, it is curious to note 
(says the Saturday Review) how Northern 
territories lie still on the frontier which divides 
nature from art ; how primitive people have not — 
yet entered on esthetic existence; and how art, 
when she does struggle into life, assumes only 
simple and elementary forms. Observations thus 
made are like the notes of geologists on early 
strata of the earth still under mutation. While 
primary rocks indicate that Norway was amongst 
the first of created lands, primitive art conditions — 
show that she is one of the last in art develop- — 


ment. Christiania, the capital of this northern 
kingdom, contains scarcely a building worth 
notice. Broad streets are laid out at right angles ; 


the New Palace, the University, the Government 
offices, and the National Gallery, are modern 
structures which might suit equally well Paris or 
London. Indeed, architecture, as an art, can 
scarcely be said to exist in Norway at all; and 
sculpture is almost equally unknown. Genre 
figures by M. Borch, and busts and statuettes in 
ivory by M. Glosimodt, are the only sculptured 
works which the writer can recall. Christiania, — 
however, is not wholly without art attractions. It 
has a small collection of ‘‘ Northern antiquities,’’ 
remarkable for carved wood doors from Nor- 
wegian churches now destroyed, of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The 
most important of the series was sent to the last 
Paris International Exhibition ; a careful cast of the 
work is in the Kensington Museum. In Paris the 
design was absurdly made to pass as an example 
of the Byzantine style ; the historic value of the 
work consists, of course, in its essentially Northern 
character. The Norwegian School of Painting 
may be designated as an offshoot on the 
naturalistic side from the great school of Diissel- 


dorf. 
———— ee 


VACANT BUILDING LAND IN THE CITY 


T a recent meeting of the Corporation of — 
London, attention was called to the enor- 
mous losses sustained by the City revenue fromthe — 
large amount of building ground now lying idle 
and unproductive in the immediate vicinity of - 
Smithfield and the Holborn Viaduct. The con- — 
struction of the Metropolitan Railway, a few years — 
back, took nearly the whole of the east side of 
Farringdon-road, or that, too, would probably still _ 
be vacant. A new poultry market is to be erected _ 
on another portion of this land, but irrespective om 
this, there still remains a vast area of valuable 
building land lying unproductive. In some ~ 
quarters it is believed that the large accumulation _ 
of building sites in the hands of the Corporation, — 
both before and since the completion of the Hol- — 
born Valley improvements, is mainly attributable — 
to the exorbitant prices which are asked for the 
ground. If this be so, the Corporation is acting _ 
unjustly, not to its constituents only, but to the 
neighbouring property-owners. A local contempo-— 
rary asks why the Corporation retains so large — 
a quantity of unproductive land in its possession. — 
If they cannot dispose of it privately, why not sell — 
it by public auction to the highest bidder? It 
would be easy to put a reserved price on each lob — 
so as to prevent the property from being sacrificed. _ 
If the Corporation does not approve of a public — 
sale, why not utilise the land themselves bya 
building upon it, and let the houses or shops ? It — 
may be objected that the Corporation cannot 
become speculative builders, but they might as — 
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well speculate in one description of property as 
another, and if the erection of houses upon the 
land which they now hold would facilitate the dis- 
posal of the property, and put a stop to the waste 
of revenue now going on, there appears to be no 
substantial reason for refusing to adopt that course. 
We may state that the Corporation have applied 
a part of their land to building dwellings for the 
working classes, on the same plan as that initiated 
by Sir Sydney Waterlow and the Improved In. 
dustrial Dwellings Company. These dwellings, 
which adjoin Clerkenwell Workhouse, at the 
extreme north of the vacant land in question, are 
called Corporation-buildings, and are fairly re- 
munerative. Could the Corporation of Iendon do 
a more useful and profitable thing than build 
more of these dwellings ? We hope that the new 
Queen Victoria-street in the City will not present 
for as many years the same ruinous spectacle as 
that so long displayed by the Farringdon-road. In 
regard to the former, the proposition made a few 
made a few months ago inthe Buinprna News by 
Mr. Douglass Mathews, for the erection of “flats ” 
or dwellings for the middle classes, is worth careful 
consideration. 
———$—_ _—<>—__— 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


HE referees appointed by the Board of Trade 
have been experimenting on the purification 
of gas, especially from sulphur. They state ina 
report, thatin regard to purifiers, as well as 
scrubbers, ‘“‘the gas in some cases was found to 
containmore sulphur when it left the ‘ purifying’ 
material than when it entered it!’ The italics 
and note of admiration are taken from the report. 
The addition to the impurity in one set of experi- 
ments (lasting a month) was at the rate of 34 per 
cent., and in another set (lasting an equal time) 
as much as 37 percent. In another set of expe- 
riments, carried on at another gas factory, the 
results were simply nil, the gas coming out as it 
wentin. After the gas enters the gasometers 
there are further intricacies. The water on which 
the gasholder floats absorbs sulphur, ammonia, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen from the gas. <A hot 
shining sun on the exterior may so warm the 
metal as to vaporise the filmy coat, and the impu- 
rity which is evaporated then “ goes off with the 
gas.” Thus the gas will leave the holder ina 
worse state than it entered it, a fact which is 
known to occur sometimes, though the cause does 
not seem to have been distinctly apprehended. 
These curious investigations, and others of a like 
nature, are still pending. The referees have in- 
vented a new description of sulphur test. 


—_—__—. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


aw usual quarterly meeting of the Northern 

Architectural Association was held on Tues- 
day evening, in the Old Castle, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Mr. Thomas Oliver, president, in the chair. 
Mr. J. U. Braithwaite, of Darlington, was elected 
amember. The reading of a paper on ‘‘ Church 
Restoration,” by Mr. R. J. Johnson, and another 
on “Karly English} Statues,”, by Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, was deferred. Mr. Oliver read the 
following address on the position of architects in 
regard to science. His object, he said, was to call 
the attention of the association to a prominent 
omission and a prominent fact in connection with 
the architectural profession, and the development 
and progress of what was called social science. 
Not only as a body, but as individuals, architects 
had hitherto, in his opinion, held themselves 
‘aloof from discussing scientific matters, not only 
to the detriment of science itself, but to their 
position as scientific men. Architecture, while 
essentially an art, was also a science. Its prac- 
tical application incited a knowledge of the science 
of construction in its ramifications, details, and 
materials, and in its varied adaptations to the 
material wants of mankind, He maintained that 
the architect must be a man of science if he as- 
pired to eminence and public appreciation. Called 
to lay out towns, plan streets and dwellings, it 
became absolutely necessary that his scientific 
qualifications should be brought into requisition, 
as well as that artistic power which enabled him 
to clothe a building with the greatest beauty. 
eee ss a body, he must confess, were both 

clentifically and practically competent to grapple 
with all such difficulties, and Fideed, i pee 
ordinary practice, really did so. It was, how- 
ever, a singular circumstances that architects did 
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not take that active part, and apparently that 
active interest, in purely scientific matters as the 
members of the medical profession, both collectively 
and individually, took. On the one hand, the 
architect was practically conversant with the im- 
provement of unhealthy dwellings, the removal 
of impure excreta, the improvement of drainage, 
and the general application of the principles of 
ventilation, as well as the designing of new streets 
and dwelling-houses ; while, on the other hand, 
the medical practitioner knew and dealt with prac- 
tical results rather than with practical scientific 
remedies. He referred, of course, to the bricks 
and mortar, and not to the medicinal question, 
but did not fora moment detract from the in- 
fluence of the medical man. He pointed out that 
architects, inasmuch as they had so much to do 
with the dwellings of the people, were the best 
persons to assist in remedying the causes of dis- 
ease in regard to drainage, ventilation, &c., and 
he was persuaded that no religion, education, 
politics, laws, or penalties would so greatly benefit 
mankind as a healthy and happy home; and how 
to make this no one knew so well as. an architect. 
In conclusion, he urged the meeting to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Social Science 
Association, first by joining its body, and after- 
wards by exerting their influence and interest on 
its programme of proceedings.—A vote of thanks 
to Mr. Oliver for his paper brought the meeting 


to a close. 
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CONTRACTS. 


ISPASSIONATE persons, says the Me- 
chanie’s Magazine, or those not in possession 
of actual experience of the working of these things, 
naturally suppose that when a set of drawings(where 
drawings are necessary) are proposed, and an 
exact specification drawn up, those tendering for the 
work ought to know so clearly what they are 
about as to leave no room for further trouble or 
misunderstanding between the employer and the 
contractor. Unfortunately, of late years this is 
by no means the case; and a specification, 
however closely and carefully drawn out, is yet a 
document of the most elastic description in the 
eyes of sharp practitioners, and so far from its 
being a means of preventing misunderstanding, it 
in too many instances is but a casus belli be- 
tween inspector and contractor, save with a 
few firms whose character and reputation are be- 
yond suspicion. ‘The fierce competition existing 
in the present day, and the desire to do things 
cheaply rather than to do them well, is one cause 
for this. Very many contracts are taken now, 
subject nominally to the clauses of the specifica- 
tions, but really in a hope on the part of the con- 
tractor, so strong as to amount almost to cer- 
tainty, that the rules, although down in black and 
white, yet will not be too vigorously enforced, 
and the sole chance of profit often depends on the 
inclination of the inspector of the work to deal 
leniently with it, and to shut his eyes to sundry 
little shortcomings in the execution thereof. 

On the whole, it must be supposed that the 
system works well or it would be improved, but 
nevertheless accidents do arise about the nature 
of which it is as well for all those concerned that 
too close inquiry should not be made. One of 
the distinguishing points of Brunel’s character 
consisted in the manner of his dealing with con- 
tractors. So rigidly, indeed, did he tie them to 
the letter of their bond, that while on the one 
hand much difficulty was experienced to obtain 
tenders for the work on the Great Western, yet 
on the other that railway remains to this day, if 
not a model of cheapness, certainly a model of 
workmanship. Although a certain degree of 
elasticity must of necessity be admitted in the 
reading of a specification, yet it should be 
within narrow limits; if it goes beyond this it 
becomes license, and such business transactions 
ean no longer be considered either sound or legi- 
timate. It cannot be legitimate trading when a 
man contracts for 5,000 tons of rails at a price 10 
per cent. lower than the contractor can possibly 
deliver them, if inspection is honestly and 
rigorously carried out. Such contracts are, 
indeed, rarely or never entertained by any respect- 
able firms. That such contracts are, however, 
daily and hourly taken and carried through is 
matter of fact, and now and then by some acci- 
dent of fortune the tricks played in order to 
deceive the inspectors do come to light, when of 
course there is ‘‘trouble.”’ We have heard of a 
large firm losing some thousands of pounds in 
consequence of a wet night. It was ina rail 
contract, and the testing machine was contrived 


with some ingenuity to deceive the inspecting 
engineer. The monkey ran between a pair of up- 
rights, and these uprights were so drawn together 
at the bottom as to brake up the speed of the 
falling monkey, so that while apparently giving a 
stroke of such or such force it did not give 30 
per cent. of it. In the case in point the night 
previous to the testing day was a wet one, the 
testing machine was not under cover, the wood of 
the uprights swelled so much as to arrest the 
monkey’s fall so considerably that the inspector 
noticed it, the machine was examined, and when 
some of the rails were honestly tested they were 
found wanting, and the whole lot were thrown on 
the contractor’s hands. 

A fruitful source of shortcoming in the matter 
of fulfilling contracts is to be found in the prone- 
ness of the contractor to take on himself to judge 
of the quality of work or material requisite to 
fulfil a given purpose. Thus, if bricks of certain 
quality are specified for a particular viaduct the 
contractor signs articles for a price which, if he 
acted to the letter of the bond, would leave him 
no profit, perhaps even entail loss. He knows 
this, but argues that such bricks are, in his ex- 
perience or opinion, unnecessarily good; and 
while agreeing to put them in will really put ones 
of a worse quality, realising his profit from the 
saving thus effected. If the company for whom 
he is working are in difficulty about money matters 
he is pretty safe, because, as his drafts are not 
honoured up to time, the inspectors can scarcely 
do their duty rigorously, and find it expedient to 
wink at the shortcomings of the men to whom 
money is due but cannot be at once paid. 

The staying of steam-boilers, the riveting of 
iron ships, are amongst the things in which seamp- 
ing is frequently and rather extensively carried 
on; and if those voyaging to America or to 
Australia did but know how many lead rivets are 
between them and eternity, or the number of 
dabs of putty that do duty for rivet-heads where 
rivets ought to be, they would hardly lie down in 
their berths at night so complacently as they 
usually do. 

It may be asked how these matters are to be 
remedied. This is a question harder to answer 
than to ask. The provision against bad work or bad 
material lies, not in supervision but in fair prices, 
and if those having the letting of contracts 
persistently take the lowest tenders without duly 
considering the circumstances of the firm tender- 
ing, they must be prepared for inferior workman- 
ship and defective material. 
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CHURCH OF S. AUGUSTINE, HEDON, EAST YORK- 
SHIRE, 


A Mage fine old church, which is considered the 
King of the Holderness churches, exhibits 
some very fine examples of Gothic architecture. 
The chancel and transept are early English, the 
nave Decorated, the tower and modern additions 
Perpendicular. The doorway illustrated is from 
the north transept, and is one of the many 
examples of the Harly English parts of this church. 
The bases to the columns of this doorway seem to 
be of modern introduction. W. HE; 
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ARCH OF TRAJAN, ANCONA. 


RCHES, as well as being raised to the Roman 
emperors to commemorate their victories 
and conquests, were sometimes erected in their 
honour for benefits conferred by them on par- 
ticular occasions. Such is the Arch of Trajan, 
whichforms the subject of one of our illustrations. 
It is built of white marble, chaste in style, and 
was originally surmounted by bronze statues of 
Trajan, his wife Plotina, and his sister Marciania. 
These, however, have long since been destroyed. 
It was erected to Trajan for his having con- 
structed a new mole at Ancona, and thus render 
access to that side of Italy safer to navigators. The 
central inscription is as follows :— 
Imp. Caesare. Divi. Nervae. F. Nervae. Trajano 
Optimo.Aug . Germanic . Dacico . Pont . Max. Tr . Pot 


XVIiL . Imp IX. Cos.1V. P. P . Providentissimo . 
Principi. Senatus. P.Q.R. Quod. Accessum . Italiae. 


Hoc . Etiam . Addito . Ex . Pecunia . Sua .Portu. 
Tutiorem . Navigantibus . Reddiderit . 
On the right : On the left : 
Plotinae . Divae 
Aug. Marcianae, 
Conjugi. Aug. Aug. 
Sorori. Aug 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING. | 
(Continued from page 204.) 
Prats 38.— Kerrina. — Its APPLICATION TO 


Benping Movrpine, Sorrits, FRaMIne, AND 
CiRcULAR STRINGS. 


HE method of kerfing which I published in 
dk the Carpenter and Joiner has been thoroughly 
tested and approved. The principle is simple, 
correct, and reliable. 

Let the saw be properly filed so as to make a 
clean cut, leaving no ragged marks on the surface 
of the work. The saw should have a fence to stop 
the kerf at the proper depth. The success or 
failure depends on the manner the cuts are made. 
If careless and slovenly, both time and material 
are lost ; if neatly and accurately, the work will 
bend to the required curve, and be equal 
(some think superior) to having it in the solid. 

Fig. 1. Let C F be the diameter of a cylinder 
which is to have a band bent around it—say three 
or four inches wide, and an inch thick. The 
following method will show the solid wood between 
the kerfs : 

Take a strip, of the same thickness as the band, 
runa gauge on so as to leave a veneer. Then 
make a cut down to the gauge line. Lay the strip 
on, keep the cut opposite centre A. Fasten the 
end to the right with a couple of nails. This 
done, lay a straight edge against C D ; push gently 
until the cut closes. The strip having moved 
from A V to AB, gives V 2 as the solid wood 
between the kerfs. 

This easy and practical operation being the 
whole secret of kerfing, one or two points are to be 
remembered. For example: the cut in the strip, 
and the kerf in the work, must be made with the 
same saw. Again, the band of the quarter circle 
is reduced by kerfing ; consequently, the number 
of these kerfs must be added to the stretch out of 
the quarter circle. 

To make this more clear—take twelve blocks 
that equal V 2, and stand them around the curve 
as shown. Now, open the joints to equal the 
kerfs ; this causes the two extreme blocks to 
extend beyond the limits of the quarter circle, and 
to show a quantity of solid wood which must be 
equal to the kerfs. Therefore, when great nicety 
is required to have the bent work stand over the 
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plan, it will be best to lay out a piece of solid * 
wood; then make a kerf, proceeding in this 


manner until the number of pieces contained in 
the circle is complete. 

Fig. 2 shows the elliptic head struck from three 
centres, A, B, D. This is kerfed by the same 
method as Fig. 1, the solid wood being indicated 
by V2. In all cases the strip that gives the ker- 
fing must be the same thickness as the stuff which 
is to be bent. 

Fig. 3 exhibits a double curve, the solid wood 
between the kerfs indicated by V 2. Let the 
veneers be on opposite edges of each curve. The 
centres are at N and K. 

Fig. 4. To bend a moulding inch thick around 
a curve struck from centre A. 

Take a strip, same thickness, and run a gauge 
line so as to leave a veneer. Make a cut, down to 
the line, lay the strip on, and fasten it below A. 
Now move it until ‘she cut closes. This being 
done, the face of the strip stands on the line A B, 
and gives V 2 as the solid wood that remains 
between the kerfs. 

Adopt this method for any kind of work that is 


to be bent. 
Vig. 5. Here the moulding is on the convex 
curve, which makes kerfing rather difficult, 


especially if the moulding is large. The bending 
may be done by cutting the moulding into thin 
strips. This, however, is objectionable, not only 
on account of time, but it reduces the moulding 
by cutting. 

The best method is to make two cuts in a mitre- 
box, according to the bevel shown. Cut the 
mouldings into short lengths, say V 2. Call this 
blocking. Bore through the end of each piece, 
and fasten with brads. Let this boring be done 
before the piece is cut off, to avoid splitting. It 
would be well to use alittle white lead in the 
Joints. Clean off with coarse sandpaper, and finish 
with fine. If the job is neatly handled, vhe 
moulding will appear as if worked in the solid wood f 
and equally good. 
®, Fig. 6. Here we come to circular framing, 
where kerfing can be employed to great advantage. 
he plan may be a quarter circle, or any curve, 
upoa which the work stands. Let the stuff be in 
three pieces, and sufficiently wide to make the top 
and bottom rail. Have the centre piece one inch 


THE ELEMENTS 


OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE III.—KERFING.—ITS APPLICATION 


TO BENDING MOULDING, SOFFITS, FRAMING, AND CIRCULAR STRINGS. 


narrower, so as to forma groove for the 
Bend the concave piece, first fastening it by a brace 
on both edges. Have glue ready, and lay on the 
piece that forms the groove ; then lay the convex 
piece. Fasten with hand-screws, and let the work 
stand. When perfectly dry, cut it so as to form 
the top and bottom rail, shown on the left, 

Fig. 7 shows a circular head standing on the 
skew, the door-jambs R P being on a line with 
the front of the building. A board is now to be 
bent to form the semicircular head. Proceed to 
find the kerfs by the method just given. The 
quarter circle shows half their number; this is 
sufficient to obtain the curves to be made on both 
edges of the board. Draw a baseline, say N K T. 
Make RS parallel to it. Drop perpendiculars 
from every other kerf in the quarter circle, 
cutting the skew line A E. Set off the same 
number of parts on the base line towards N. 

We have now a direction to find the curves on 
the edges of the board. Observe that the ker- 
fing shows ten pieces of solid wood (kerfs not in- 
cluded). 

This understood, take any point on the base line, 
say K, and set off twenty divisions, each equal to 
a piece of solid wood in the quarter circle. Now 
transfer A A on the left to the right of K. Then 
BB, and C C, and so onto EE. Thus giving 
points to trace one-half the curve. Obtain the 
other half in same manner. Let both edges of the 


panel. | board opposite E L be square, and the edges ¢ 


standing on the lines K and T bevelled to suit the 
jombs R P. Then the board, being kerfed and bent 
to the semicircle, and standing in position, its 
edges will be on a straight line, and fair with the 
front of the building. 

This teaches a lesson in stair-building. Imagine 
the semicircle half a cylinder, and cut on the line 
RP. Then the circular head we have just bent 
will cover it, and the cut on the cylinder and 
edge of the board will be fair, Now look at the 
board spread out with its curved edges, and the 
pitch line from K representing a plank for a 
wreath. The curved line from A to E shows the — 
form of half the wreath landing on a level floor. 
Also the thickness of stuff required to make it. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRAMWAY CoMPANIES AND STREET MBTALLING. 
—The dispute between the Metropolitan Street 
Tramway Company and the Lambeth Vestry as 
to the rightful ownership of the metalling mate- 
rial taken up from the public roads (referred to 
some weeks back in the Burtpina News) has 
been settled. Each party claimed the material, 
but the arbitration has resulted in a verdict 
adverse to the company, each side having to pay — 
an equal share of the costs of arbitration. 
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LAYING OUT OF CURVES. 


NE of the mostimportant duties connected 
() with fieldwork that falls to the lot of the 
surveyor, as well as the engineer, is the laying 
out of curves. It is also one which, when 
required for railway purposes, demands a con- 
siderable degree of patience, skill in manipu- 
lating either whatever angular instrument be 
used or the chain and offset staff, and a good 

deal of careful calculation. Previous to the 
introduction of railways there was, in fact, no 
necessity for taking pains to lay out curves 
with any pretensions to real accuracy or 
precision, and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
very rude and imperfect methods were em- 
ployed for the purpose. So far as roads were 
concerned, and such other examples as occurred 
in ordinary practice, it was not a matter of 
any consequence whether the curve “ closed” 
properly at the “‘springings” or not. If, in- 
stead of starting from the tangent and ending 
in the same manner, it was a foot or two out, 
it signified nothing at all. All that was neces- 
sary was to “fudge” itin, or “jimmer” it, 
as it is sometimes termed, so as to make it 
look pretty well to the eye, and the thing was 
done. As to using a theodolite or a transit 
instrument in the operation, such an idea was 
‘never dreamed of. Directly railways were 
started the subject of curves and the accurate 
laying them out op the ground assumed an 
importance which had not previously been 
attached to it. There is no doubt that 
numbers of curves on railways have been laid 
out, or rather were, in the first instance by 
very inaccurate methods which have since 
become quite obsolete. But the majority of 
these curves have been long since brought 
to the proper contour in the process of re-lay- 
ing. A considerable amount of discussion has 
_arisen concerning the inventors ot some of the 
'more modern and scientific methods of laying 
out circular curves, and, as is usual in such 
cases, each one advances his own pretensions 
at the same time that he shuts his eyes and 
_ears to the claims of his neighbour. It is not 
our intention in the present article to investi- 
gate the particulars of these claims or to ad- 
judicate between conflicting evidence. It is 
_ enough for our readers to know that there are 
_ such and such methods for accomplishing the 
desired end, and that some of them are of 
_ great utility while others are worthless. It 
-is needless to add that we shall not make 
mention of the latter description, except, 
perhaps, to point out that they should be 
avoided, which is sometimes a very useful 
thing to know. Speaking generally, circular 
curves are the only ones that are employed 
in practice. Other descriptions have been 
used in exceptional cases, such as the “ curves 
of sines,” but the difficulty of putting them in 
accurately in the ground, and the compli- 
cated nature of the calculations, have pre- 
vented them ever being recognised as suitable 
for the purpose. Theoretically, an arc of a 
circle is not the best curve to adopt for a rail- 
way, where the moving load travels with great 
velocity, especially when the radius is com- 
paratively small, The sudden transition of 
the moving mass at a high speed from the 
straight line to the curve can only be safely 
_accomplished by giving to the outer rail, or 
_ that upon the convex portion of the arc, an 
elevation above the level of the inner one, 
which varies with the radius of the curve, the 
-Inmaximum velocity of travelling, and the 
_ gauge of the line. 
Briefly, all methods for laying out curves 
may be reduced to two principal divisions,— 
methods by offsets and methods by angular 
Instruments. We shall term them the offset 
andtheinstrumental methods, Before proceed- 
ing further it will be well to explain once for 
all the technical terms used in speaking of 
circular curves, so that there may be no mis- 


apprehension or confusion hereafter. Refer- 
ring to Fig. 1, let A D, C E be portions of two 
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straight lines whichit is required to connect 
by a circular arc between the points D and 
E. These points are consequently the ends 
of the “straight” and the beginnings of the 
curve, and are called the springing points of 
the curve, or, briefly, the “springings.” If 
the straight lines A D, C E be prolonged in 
their original direction they will ultimately 
meet at the point B. This point is called the 
“point of intersection” of the tangents, and 
the angle A B Cis the “ angle of intersection.” 
The prolonged portions D B, E B of the origi- 
nal lines AD, C E are the ‘‘ tangents,” so 
called from their being tangential tothe curve 
at the springings Dand E. Theline B N is 
the ‘‘ secant,” and N the ‘secant point.” It 
should be mentioned here that this designa- 
tion is mathematically incorrect, but time and 
custom have sanctioned the slight departure 
from purely theoretical data. The value of 
the “secant point” in checking the accuracy 
of the fieldwork and calculations will be 
pointed out when we come to that part of our 
subject. Any line drawn perpendicularly 
from the tangent to the curve, such as I’ H, is 
an ‘‘ offset,” but in the strict sense of the 
term the length of sucha line has a maximum 
limit which must not be exceeded. This 
might be anticipated from what has been 
already stated in our articles on surveying 
with respect to the necessity for restricting the 
length of perpendiculars from the main or 
base lines of a survey within certain limits. 
Long lines can only be ranged when they are 
intended to form the sides of triangles, in 
which case their position and direction can be 
ascertained independently of the actual angle 
they may make with any otherline. A glance 
at the diagram in Fig. 1 will point out that 
the slightest error made in the angle D F H— 
that is, in setting out F H truly perpendicular 
to the tangent D B—will be very considerably 
magnified at the termination of the line at H, 
thus giving an increased error in the position 
of that point. Obviously the longer the line 
F His made, the greater the liability to error. 
To proceed to the description of the various 
methods in use of laying out curves, it may 
be laid down as a general rule that ‘all 
methods in which the springing points are 
assumed, instead of being determined by the 
proper observations and calculations, are in- 
accurate ;” in other words, they will not 
answer for railway or any other kind of work 
where the curves must be got in with preci- 
sion. It will be seen that the offset method 
owes its inaccuracy to this circumstance, 
although there are causes as well which con- 
tribute to render it unsuitable for any but a 
very rough kind of laying out. The determi- 
nation of the springings of a curve is indis- 
pensable to its proper delineation either on 
the ground or on the plan. When the method 
by offsets is employed the required points in 
the curve are sometimes obtained by measur- 
ing the offsets from the tangents, such as F H 
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in Fig. 1, but more frequently by a different 
process, which is represented in Fig. 2. In 
this case the springings are supposed to be ob- 
tained from the map or plan instead of being 
determined in the proper manner, which will 
be subsequently investigated. It is manifest 
that it is quite impossible to fix these points 
to any degree of accuracy exceeding five or 
six feet by taking thew from plans which are 
not drawn on a greater scale than six inches to 
a mile, and frequently only on one of four. 
There are certain instances, however, in which 
this rough-and-ready method may be used to 
some advantage. These will be pointed out 
in their proper place. 

In Fig. 2 are represented the two ordinary 
methods of laying out curves by offsets, and 
they will be sufficient to demonstrate the 
principle involved in the others as well. To 
begin with the left-hand side of the diagram, 
the springing point D is either assumed or 
taken as nearly correct as can be from the 
plan. Let the points in the curve be supposed 
to be one statute chain or 60ft. apart; then 
Db, be, eN each equal.one chain and are also 
nearly equal to the lines Da, bd, ef, which are 
the lines measured in the ground, We will 
first briefly describe the actual fieldwork and 
then show how the offsets are obtained by 
calculation. From D, a line is ranged in the 
direction of a prolongation of the original 
straight line AD towards B, but it is only 
ranged far enough to measure off on it the 
line Da. An arrow or pin is placed at the 
point a, and while the chainman holds one end 
of the chain at D, the surveyor takes the 
other in one hand and holds with the other 
the offset staff at a point which gives the 
value of a b, the calculated offset for the point 
bin the curve. An assistant holds the end 
of the offset staff at the pin a, and the surveyor 
then pulls the chain all-taut, and at its 
junction with the correct distance on the staff, 
puts in a pin to mark the point b. A line is 
then ranged from D throngh b ; the distance 
of one chain 0 d laid off, and the offset de 
measured as before, and so on, until the 
whole curve is completed. The proof of the 
accuracy of the whole operation is that the 
last offset should close upon the other as- 
sumed springing FE, a proof that is never 
obtained, not even after the curve has been 
traced several times over again. To attempt 
to get in a long curve accurately by this 
method is merely a waste of time. In order 
to calculate the offsets it is necessary to know 
the radius of the curve, which is always a 
given quantity. Cases do now and then occur 
in railway laying-out where it is required 
to make the line pass through certain points 
by acurve, the radius of which has to be 
determined. This becomes, then, a regular 
bit of trigonometrical fieldwork, which the 
skill of the engineer or surveyor must ac- 
complish, a consideration of which is beside 
our present purpose. But, to proceed with 
our calculations. Let R equal the radius of 
the curve ; D the distance in feet the points 
along the measured lines are to be apart, and 
Si and 8, the offsets ab, de, &c. A distinc- 
tion must be made between the first offsets 
next the springings and the intermediate, as, 
for reasons which will be apparent, the 
intermediate ones are double the first. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 2, produce a }, to meet the 
centre of the curve at L, then (a L)? = (LD? 
+ (Day). Buta L=ab+bsL=8,4+ BR; 
LD= KandDa=D. Substituting these 
values in the equation, we obtain (S; + R)? 
= R? + D2, Expanding the quantity within 
the bracket, we have 
S2 - PAR Si -}- R2=R2 -|- D?; orS,2 aa IRS=— Ds 
But as 8, is very small compared with R, its 
square may be neglected so far as its practi- 
cal utility is concerned, and the value of the 


first offset becomes S; = If the value 


of Si be required very accurately it may be 
readily ascertained by taking the square root 
of each side of the original equation, and writ. 


ingSi = v¥ R? + D?— R, This latter for- 
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mula should be used when the distance is 


equal to or greater than =. For the value 


of the intermediate offsets, equal to Se, by the 
property of similartriangles Da: Dd::ad: 
de; from which 8, = 2 §i. 

Referring now to the right of Fig. 2, it will 
be seen that the offsets, instead of being mea- 
sured off from lines ranged consecutively 
through the points already determined in 
the curve, are all measured from the same 
line, which is the prolongation of the original 
straight line E C, already described as the 
“tangent.” The value of the first offset 
F H (see Fig. 2) is given by the same formula 
which determines a b, but F} H! is obtained 
in a different manner. The law of the second 
and suceeeding offsets being double the first 
no longer holds, but each successive offset ex- 
ceeds the preceding one in the proportion of the 
square of the distance. The firstoffsetis F H = 
ae The next F! Ht, ata distance D1 will 
be to F H as follows :— 

Pees Fe ee es By, 
But D? = 2D; so that the equation may be 
putS,.:8,::(2D)?: D?; orS.:8,:: 4D?: D% 
TS DEE D2 
D2 2R 


From this it is readily 


Equating, wehave 8 2 


4D2_ 2D? 
Di R 48. 
perceived that the values of the successive off- 
sets follow the law of the squares of the num- 
bers 2, 3, 4, and soon. Both these methods 
fail to give accurate results, for many reasons. 
. Firstly, there is no check upon any of the 
points in the curve, and errors may continue 
increasing until the surveyor is literally “lost” 
in the field. Secondly, the number of lines 
employed, and the incessant shifting of their 
direction, favours mistakes to an alarming 
degree. ‘Thirdly, a very small error incurred 
at starting is perpetuated throughout the whole 
curve. ‘The method shown on the right of 
Fig. 2 is free from the chances of error arising 
from continually changing the direction of 
the lines, but, on the other hand, it is only 
susceptible of a very limited application, as 
the length of the offsets very soon becomes too 
great to lay off with accuracy, and instead of 
one several tangents must beintroduced to keep 
them within reasonable limits. Still, there 
are some exceptional instances where either, 
especially the first, of these methods may be 
used advantageously. We must reserve for 
another article the description of these, 


aon eS 


STONE SAWING. 


HE softer varieties of stone admit of being 
cut into slabs and smaller pieces with 
toothed saws, which are sometimes made of a 
similar form to the cross-cutting saws for wood 
with upright teeth ; but the toothed saws for soft 
stone are generally made somewhat wider in the 
middle than those for wood, so as to make the 
blademore rounding in the direction of its length, 
and, instead of being reciprocated backwards and 
forwards nearly in a horizontal line, as for cross- 
cutting wood, the toothed saws for stone are used 
with a swinging stroke, so as to act upon only a 
moderate portion of the length of the cut at the 
one instant of time; this is done to reduce the 
labour, and give the saw-teeth more penetration. 
‘Some of these very soft stones are worked with 
chiselsand gouges similar to those of the carpenter, 
and they may even be worked into mouldings 


with planes like those for hard wood, but this is 
not generally practised. 
Slate is sawn and sometimes planed with 


cutting tools, very similar to those used for 
wood, except that they are stronger and applied 
by ‘machinery, the action being partly cutting 
and partly forcing off the flakes of slate, as, if 
the tools are allowed merely to scrape over the 
surface, their edges become rapidly worn away. 
But the various sandstones, limestones, and 
marbles are too compact to be thus treated, and 
they are consequently worked almost exclusively 
by the chipping-chisel and various abrasive pro- 
cesses ; the chisel being used for such parts of the 
material as are in excess, as in sculptured works, 
and the abrasive process being employed for 


dividing the blocks into slabs and small pieces, 
which are subsequently ground to the required 
In the case of 


forms with sand and water. 
marble, the pieces are finally polished with abra- 


sive powders applied on rubbers of various 


materials. 


The ordinary saw, used in dividing blocks of 


stone and marble into flat slabs, consists of a 
parallel blade of soft iron from five to ten feet 
long, from four to five inches wide, and from one- 
eighth to one-sixth of an inch thick; the blade is 
perforated near each end with a hole about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, for the reception 
of aniron pin, by which the saw is strained in a 
rectangular wooden frame. ‘The blade is inserted 
in the saw kerfs in the upright sides of the frame, 
called the heads, and the pins rest in two notches 
near the lower extremities of the heads, which 
serve as the handles of the saw, and are kept dis- 
tended by the wooden stretcher called the pole, 
placed about a foot from the upper ends of the 
heads, and rested at each end against a loose 
block of wood called the bolster. 

Instead of a coil of string twisted with a short 
lever being employed for drawing the upper ends 
of the frame together, as in the saws for wood, 
this object is effected by the use of a kind of 
chain made of looped iron rods, with intermediate 
C-shaped links, for adjusting the total length of 
the chain, which is furnished with iron loops that 
embrace the upper ends of the heads. The tension 
is given by a right and left hand-screw fitted to 
two looped nuts attached to the iron rod by C 
links; the double screw has holes for a lever, by 
which it is twisted so as to draw the upper ends 
of the heads of the frame together with great 
force, and thereby stretch the saw in a most 
effectual manner. 

The depth to which the saw can penetrate is 
limited by the distance from the edge of the blade 
to the under side of the pole ; the nearer the pole 
is to the saw, the greater is the stability of the 
blade, and all the parts of the frame are made 
detached, sa as to allow of their being combined 
and adjusted to suit the different sizes of blocks 
of stone. The same pair of heads are used with 
poles and saws of various lengths, and the pole 
is placed at different heights from the blade, 
according to the depths of the blocks of stone. 
When the latter are very deep, a longer pair of 
heads are substituted, but long heads are avoided 
as much as possible, as the stability of the saw- 
frame is thereby much reduced. 

The blade of the stone saw, like the metal laps 
used for grinding generally, does not itself cut the 
stone, but simply serves as a vehicle for the ap- 
plication of the sand, which acts as the teeth of 
the saw, and performs the cutting process. The 
coarseness of the sand that is employed depends 
upon the hardness of the stone to be ‘cut; for 
moderately soft stone a coarse sharp sand is em- 
ployed, and for the harder varieties of marble a 
fine sand is used; the sand or grit generally 
employed for cutting stone is obtained from the 
scrapings of roads paved with flint. The scrapings 
are sifted through perforated copper sieves, much 
the same as emery, as it is of great importance 
that the sand should be clean and free from small 
pieces of stone, or any other extraneous matters. 
Should a small piece of wood or a bit of coarse 
gravel by any accident get into the kerf beneath 
the saw blade, the little piece would roll over 
backwards and forwards, and materially impede 
the cutting of the block, and it then becomes 
necessary to remove the saw and wash away the 
obstacle, by pouring water down the saw kerf. 

The cutting action of the sand is assisted by a 
small stream of water, supplied from a barrel 
placed a little above the block of stone. A small 
hole is made near the bottom of the barrel, to 
which is fitted a spigot and faucet, or more com- 
monly a loose wooden peg grooved up the one side, 
which allows of the escape of a minute stream of 
water, that trickles down a sloping board placed 
so ‘as to lead the water into the saw kerf. A 
little heap of sand is placed near the path of the 
water, and the workman is provided with a 
wooden stick with an iron hook at the end, or 
more commonly an old knife-blade placed at right 
angles to the stick near its end. This tool is 
called a drip-stick, and is used occasionally to 
draw forward a small quantity of sand into the 
running water, which thus carries down the 
necessary supply of sand for the cut, and the 
water flows away at the ends of the kerf, carrying 
with it the worn-out sand and the particles of 
stone removed in the ‘cutting; the drip-stick is 
also used for tapping the wooden peg, so as to in- 
crease or diminish the flow of water according to 
circumstances. 


The weight of the saw and frame supplies 4 
necessary pressure for causing the penetratio: 
the sand, so that the workman has only to 


the saw, and push it backwards and forwards { 
render the work too laborious, a counterpois 
weight is hung from a pulley placed over the gq 
frame, to which a cord is attaced, so as to redur 
this arrangement, the saw works more easily, but 
it does not cut so rapidly. aa 

For marking upon the block of stone or marble 
cutting it into slabs of lin. or 2in. in thickness, 
the block is first shifted upon rollers into the 
position in which it is to be sawn; it is then 
with that side of the block upwards which is | 
constitute the edges of the desired slabs; and, 
as the blocks are frequently of very irregular 
the top and two ends of the block to serve 
as the basis from which the other lines are 
timber. 

The position of the first line having been deter. 
mined, so as to allow of the greatest number Es 
are made on the top of the stone close to the e 
with a piece of soft black slate found amon 
coal, and called black; a line is then dra 
these two marks, and the line is continued d 
one end, also with the straight edge. An equ 
distance is then set off at the bottom of 
temporary guide; two straight edges, each fr 
2ft. to 8ft. longer than the depth of the block, 
applied to the two end lines, and the workms 
see if they are parallel to each other, or out of 
winding, in much the same manner as in th 
winding sticks to narrow works in wood, exce 
straight edges are placed perpendicular instea 
horizontal. Should the straight edges not appear 
parallel to each other the one at the second end — 
straight edges are in one plane ; the permanen 
line at the second end of the block is then dra 
in the corrected position of the straight edge, au 
lines will be in the same plane. The thicknesse 
of the required slabs are then gauged off from thi 
foundation line, and the lines on the top ar 
chisel, to form a groove in which the edge of 
saw is placed for the commencement of the 
The end lines are also chased, as the water 

Before commencing the sawing, the work 
examines with a plumb line whether the ¢ 
lines are vertical, and if not, wedges are driv 
exactly upright ; the saw is then inserted in 
groove, and the sawing is proceeded with, ¢ 
being taken in the first entry to keep the s: 
height of the saw-frame. Should the saw ma 
the cut a little oblique to the lines, the position 
of the saw is slightly twisted in the saw-ker 
on one side of the pins which retain the bla 
the frame, and which causes the saw to cut in 
reverse direction. The necessity for chang 
much as possible, as it makes the surface of 1 
slabs irregular from the hollows thus produced. 
The necessity for grinding out these much 
the slabs, and the thickness of which is 
lessened ; this it is sometimes an important 0 
to avoid with valuable marbles, which are 0 
not exceed +in. in thickness. ae 

The length of the traverse of the saw is 
rally about 20in., and a saw is therefore 
as the shorter the saw that can be efficiently 
the more firmly the blade is held. Whe 
small blocks are to be cut, they are frequently 
same plane; and to prevent the sand and wi 
called the feed, from flowing out between 
stones, the interval is filled up with sw 
case of light-coloured marbles, clean shavin: 
used for this purpose, as the straw would : 
the surfaces unless the slabs were washed 


the cut, and when the pressure is so great a 
the pressure to the required amount. Under 
the lines upon which it is to be sawn, as for 
mounted upon square pieces of wood called skid, 
forms, it is necessary to make one line around 
set off, much the same as in setting out round 
parallel slabs being cut from the block, two m 
under the guidance of a straight edge, to conne 
opposite end, and a line is drawn to serve a 
looks along the line of the two straight edges, t 
that for setting out the blocks of stone, th 
of the stone is shifted at the bottom until the two 
if the work has been correctly performed, all thre 
chased, or cut in about Hin. deep with a narro 
sand would wash out the black lines. 

under one side of the block, to bring the end li 
quite upright, which is greatly assisted by — 
the wooden heads, by blows of a-hammer app 

the direction of the cut is, however, avoided 
creases the labour of producing a flat surf 
sionally cut into veneers for inlaying, w. 

that is about 2ft. longer than the block to 

placed end to end with the intended cuts 
rammed in firmly between the two blocks ; 
diately afterwards. 
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After the marble has been cut into slabs with the 
stone saw, if it is required to be reduced into 
smaller pieces, or narrow slips, such as shelves, 
or the sides of chimney-pieces, the slab is laid on 
a bench, having a flat surface of hard stone, or 
marble, called a rubbing-bed. The lines indicat- 
ing the margins of the required pieces are marked 
with thestraight edge and black lead, and the 
lines are chased with a narrow chisel, as for the 
entry of the stone saw, but the cutting is effected 
with smaller blades, called grub saws; they consist 
of plates of iron from 1-20in. to 1-10in. thick, from 
6in. to 4ft. long, and 6in. to Sin. wide when new. 
These blades are not stretched in a frame, but are 
stiffened by having their upper edges clamped be- 
tween two pieces of wood extending their whole 
length, and measuring about 2in. wide and lin. 
thick, the whole being held together by means of 
ordinary wood screws, passing through holes in 
the plate, so as to form a wooden back something 
like those of the dovetail saws, and which serves 
as the handle by which the grub saw is used. 

The blade should always be shorter than 
the length of the cut to be made, as 
should the blade be longer than the cut, 
it would be worn hollow from the greater amount 
of rubbing to which the middle would be exposed ; 
but when the grub saw is much shorter than the 
cut, it is liable to be worn rounding in its length. 
To counteract this tendency, the grub saws are 
sometimes filed, at every four or five inches, with 
angular notches about #in. deep, and which also 
allow the feed, or the sand and water, to reach 
the bottom of the cut with greater facility, and 
the grub saws are consequently considered to cut 
rather faster for the notches. 

The width of the iron blade measured to the 
wooden back limits the depth of the cut to which 
the grub saw can be applied, and, in selecting a 
saw for any particular piece of stone, preference 
is given to as narrow a blade as can be faivly ap- 
plied to that thickness, as, when the blade is 
wide, it is rather feeble sideways, and it: is, be- 
sides, more liable to be twisted from the perpen- 


dicular when rubbed backwards and forwards in 


the cut with one or both hands applied on the 
back of the saw near the middle of its length.— 
From Byrne’s Handbook to the Artisan. 
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THE UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 
_ ProcEEepines AT THE Britrisn Association. 


N Monday a report of a committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting of the Associa- 

tion at Exeter to inquire into the treatment and 
utilisation of sewage throughout the kingdom was 
read. The committee originated from the me- 
chanical, statistical, and chemical sections, and 


the report had been previously read in the former 


section. An abstract of the report has already 
been given. An appendix was added by Mr. Hope 
giving an interesting account of the irrigation 
processes on the Brittain’s farm, near Romford, 
the ultimate success of which the results already 
arrived at would seem to indicate. Although the 
works have only been in operation about a twelve- 
month, a comparison between the crops grown on 
the irrigated ground and those grown on adjoin- 
ing ground not irrigated shows results highly 
favourable to the former.—Professor Caurfield 
then gave a synopsis of a publication he had pre- 
pared, and which is to be published shortly by 
order of the Association, giving a digest of the 
present state of knowledge on sewage matters. 
In this digest he stated that he had given a sort 
of natural history of the methods taken in the 
treatment of refuse matter from human habita- 
tions. One of the methods treated of was that of 
precipitation, and he had come to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to solve the difficulty by 
that method, for the simple reason that the matter 
which they wanted to remove par excellence— 
ammonia—could not be precipitated. There was 
then the system of the treatment of the sewage 
by filtration and irrigation, anda chapter was de- 
voted to the public health question of irrigation. 
It was, he said, perfectly well shown that sewage 
farms could be made a nuisance, but it was also 
very clearly shown that no nuisance need exist 
—(hear, hear)—especially if the sewage was fil- 
trated. With regard to its effect on public health, 
it was found that,where sewage farming had been 
carried on, where the ground was really a water 
meadow, intermittent fever was caused; but it 
Was also shown that intermittent fever was caused 
in the vicinity of farms where the water did not 

contain any sewage. This was the case in Milan 

and other places, but in this country there was 


| sewage farms. 


no evidence whatever that intermittent fever had 
been produced, even where the ground was covered 
with water like a marsh; and the conclusion he 
came to was that sewage farms, if they were not 
actually a marsh or badly farmed, had no chance 
of producing intermittent fever. With regard to 
cholera, the evidence from Milan was, that on 
several occasions, whilst there had been cholera in 
Milan itself, there had not been a single case on 
the sewage farms; and, as to typhoid fever, it 
was perfectly well-known that sewage farms had 
not the smallest influence with the spread of that 
class of disease. He then read the report of an 
analysis made by Dr. Russell of sewer gases as 
bearing upon the public health. ‘ The experi- 
ments upon which the report was based found the 
quantity of oxygen very little diminished, whilst 
the carbonic acid was not increased to any extra- 
ordinary extent, there being plenty of rooms the 
air of which contained much more than was 
found in the samples of gas exhibited. The re- 
port concluded by stating that the experiments, 
as a whole, must be taken to indicate purer air 
than might have been anticipated, notwithstand- 
ing the samples were taken during the hottest 
part of the summer. 

A report as to the probability of entozoic 
diseases being propagated by sewage irrigation 
was next read by Professor Caurfield. The report 
stated that, with the view of carrying out the ex- 
periments which it was thought desirable should 
be instituted, three families of guinea pigs, of four 
members each, were purchased. One member of 
each family was examined, but no sign of any 
entozoic disease was found either in the viscera 
or the muscles, The three survivors of one family 
were now being fed on sewage produce only, and 
those of the other two families on unsewage 
produce only. It was proposed, however, to feed 
the last with an occasional meal containing the 
larva or ova found on the sewage vegetables, or, 
failing that, taken from the sewage itself. The 
animals would be killed and examined, and it was 
hoped that some result might be obtained even 
from preliminary experiments upon so small a 
scale. They intended, however, instituting ex- 
periments on a much larger scale. 

Mr. GranrHam said these experiments were 
being made to allay any apprehension that might 
arise of any danger from the products of the 
In addition to what Professor 
Caurfield had told them, he should mention that 
the roots and grasses grown on the farm were also 
submitted to microscopical observation, and 
nothing was found which was at all injurious. 

The PresipEent said he might congratulate the 
Association, and the section in particular, on re- 
ceiving these reports. They had, he believed for 
the first time, a committee formed of engineers 
and chemists to work out the subject really 
scientifically, and he thought the results they had 
in a few months obtained were most interesting. 
They might look forward next year to some 
further enumeration of these most important 
results. 

Dr. Pau (London) said he wished to make a 
personal statement. He understood the report 
which had been placed before them purported to be 
a report of the British Association appointed at 
Exeter. That committee consisted of six mem- 
bers, but of these three, or at least two, had 
taken no part in its production. For his own 
part, he desired to disclaim any participation or 
responsibility, and in doing so he believed he 
represented the opinions and feelings of one-half 
of the committee. He complained of the action 
of the committee in asking from sources outside 
of the Association for money to enable them to 
carry out the inquiry as tending to deprive the 
action of the committee of that independent and 
authoritative air which should exist in an inquiry 
of this nature, which interested so many people 
throughout the country. He entirely disapproved 
of the course taken by the committee, because he 
considered it inconsistent with the engagement 
and pledges into which they voluntarily entered. 

The Presipenr read the names of the com- 
mittee, but no discussion arose on Dr. Paul’s ob- 
jection, and the business of the section was pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Davin Forszs, F.R.S. (London), being 
then called upon to read his paper on ‘“ The 
Utilisation of Sewage,” with special reference to 
the phosphate process, he said that since the 
adoption in this country of water as a means for 
carrying oft the excreta in towns, the difficul- 
ties of dealing with the sewage question had in- 
creased. As all the water, except what was 


carried off by evaporation, must by its own gravi- 


tation find its way ultimately to the sea or sink 
into the ground to pollute the wells and springs 
around, and since there was no likelihood of the 
employment of water being discontinued, there 
remained no remedy but to look the difficulty in 
the face and attempt to overcome it by devising 
some methods—for he had confidence that no one 
system would be found applicable to all local 
circumstances—by which the sewage might be 
prevented from being, as it was at present, not 
only a nuisance, but a source of danger to the in- 
habitants around. It was, he thought, generally 
acknowledged that the required purification of 
the effluent water could not be effected by a 
purely mechanical system, and sewage irrigation, 
which was classed as one of the mechanical 
systems, left nothing to be desired, provided only 
that the local circumstances were fayourable. It 
had, however, its drawbacks; and there were 
numerous places where it did not appear either 
to be applicable or advantageous. Sewage water 
could not but taint the surrounding air, especially 
with a stiff soil, the smell in some cases being so 
offensive that the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood would not submit to it. It was also stated 
that sewage irrigation was not suitable for all 
crops; and, as far as experience went, to con- 
tinue the sewage over the same land ultimately 
tended to produce a weakened vegetat’on, and 
proved that the limit was soon reached beyond 
which the application might be even positively 
injurious. Then the expense of machinery and 
land was enormous, and for the sewage of London 
alone no less than 60,000 acres of land would be 
required. They would agree with him, there- 
fore, as to the importance of finding out*a pro- 
cess which would at once deodorise and purify 
the sewage to such an extent that the liquid 
might run into the rivers without danger to 
health and animal life, and this without the 
necessity of erecting costly works for the trans- 
mission of the sewage to localities miles distant, 
where it was likely to taint the surrounding 
atmosphere on being distributed. There were 
several processes by which this was attempted, 
but these were admitted failures, chemically and 
commercially ; and he wished to call attention to 
the entirely novel process in which phosphoric 
acid and lime water caused the solid parts to pre- 
cipitate rapidly and leave a perfectly transparent 
water with so little perceptible taste that any 
persons might drink it provided they could banish 
from their minds the filthy source from which 
it came. Mr. Forbes then proceeded to show the 
action of the phosphate on a quantity of sewage, 
and said that in this process it was only at- 
tempted to take so much of the solid matter from 
the sewage as to leave the water in a condition 
sufficiently pure to be innoxious to health. This. 
he submitted, was the case under his proposed 
system of purification ; and he believed it would 
eventually prove most valuable in such localities 
as were found unsuitable for sewage irrigation. 

Mr. Hope (Brittain’s Farm) rose to defend the 
application of liquid manure. He said the mis- 
fortune had been from the earliest times that the 
engineers had disregarded the chemical side of 
the question, and the chemists that of the en- 
gineers, and it was only by keeping both in view 
that any satisfactory results could be obtained. 
Mr. Forbes’s idea about smell had no foundation 
in fact, and if a nuisance arose from irrigation 
in this respect it was owing to mismanagement. 

Professor VorncxKEr said his opinion was that 
the land was the only proper medium which 
would effectually complete the deodorisation of 
sewage ; but the land, he added, should be ina 
condition fit to receive the sewage. Unfortu- 
nately there were comparatively few soils ina 
condition to absorb the liquid. In some places 
great inconvenience was felt in consequence of the 
stiffness of the soil; and so great was this some- 
times felt that he believed means would have to 
be adopted before the sewage was put on the 
land, to remove, at any rate, the suspended 
matters, which were the great source of incon- 
venience, and which caused disagreeable smells 
and bad gases. 

Professor GinBERT said he quite agreed with 
what Dr. Williamson said the other day, that no 
process was known to chemists which would en- 
able them to remove the useful matters by pre- 
cipitation, and give them a material commensu- 
rate with the cost of its production. He had heard 
that morning that the process of precipitation 
had been abandoned in the two towns where it 
had been in operation—Leamington and Hastings ; 
and the result of ten years’ close experience on 
the subject led him more and more to the conclu- 


sion that where they had large populations water 
was the only mode of cleansing (applause). If 
they had water, irrigation was the only mode of 
deodorising and purification. 

Dr. Honpanp denied that irrigation had proved 

a nuisance, or plluted springs any more than solid 
manure. If it tumed out a nuisance in any 
particular place, that was owing to bad manage- 
ment. He also denied the allegation that entozoic 
diseases were spread by means of itsinfluence. The 
manure, he said, went to the roots of the crops 
and not to that part above the ground; and he 
pointed to Scotland, where the process in some 
places wes carried on, as a proof that these 
diseases were not propagated by irrigation, as it 
was not likely that the Scotch, who are known 
as ‘canny’? people, would continue the process 
if it was found to injure the cattle that fed upon 
the sewage products. 

Professor Huxiry, whoentered the room during 
the discussion, was requested by the president to 
afford to the section an expression of his opinion 
on the subject. He said he had flattered himself 
that he could make sure of having nothing to do 
but listen, but the interesting discussion that had 
been going on had drifted very oddly into a 
province of which it was his business to know 
something ; and, without wishing for a moment 
to deny the accuracy of what the last speaker 
said, he ventured to suggest the necessity of a 
little caution about one’s tonclusions upon the 
matter. Nothing could seem more entirely 
plausible than the arguments put before them so 
well, for it would certainly be a very remarkable 
circumstance if eggs of any sort could creep from 
the roots of plants to their foliage ; but he thought 
the speaker did not reckon upon that wonderful 
series of changes of form which those animals 
living in cattle and causing their destruction were 
capable of undergoing. They must recollect that 
the alternative they had to deal with here was not 
the egg of a parasitical worm, but a greater or 
less number of intermediate conditions in which 
the animal was capable of living, totally different 
from those in which the parasite existed. Dr. 
Holland would be perfectly familar with one of the 
most fatal entozoic diseases among cattle—the 
staggers in sheep. These were caused by the 
presence of a large entozoic which was developed 
in the brain of the sheep. If they took the brain 
of the sheep which had died of this disease, and 
fed a dog with it, the bladder-worm which caused 
the apoplexy in the sheep suddenly became meta- 
morphosed into a kind of tapeworm which de- 
veloped with great rapidity in the interior of the 
dog. This eventually passed through the dog 
upon the pastures upon which the sheep were 
feeding; and if there be one of those in- 
finitesimally small ova raised by the dust and 
carried upon the leaves, certain it was that by one 
or other of these channels the ova got back into 
the sheep, and gave rise to the staggers. There- 
fore, although no doubt many of the arguments 
used by Dr. Holland were largely applicable, they 
must look at the history of each of these cattle 
parasites with the same care and knowledge as 
they now had of the staggers worm before they 
could be so sure as he seemed to be that parasites 
could not be transmitted inthis way. He merely 
put forward this as a caution. 

Some further discussion followed, in the course 
of which several speakers advocated the ashpit 
system in preference to the water-closet system 
of removing the refuse, Mr. Alderman Rumney 
expressing the opinion that the committee had in 
their researches been biassed to the wet system. 
There had not, he said, been the slightest refer- 
ence made to Manchester or Hull, where the dry 
system had been carried out most beneficially. 
In Hull the death rate had decreased from thirty- 
two to twenty-three, and this was attributed to 
the dry system. ‘The discussion on this subject 
was not brought to a close till about twenty 
minutes to three, and then a general wish was 
expressed that it should be continued on another 
day. The president said it would come before 
the statistical section, when an opportunity would 
perhaps be afforded for its further ventilation. 


Se 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. PENNE- 
THORNE. 


E hiss honour of knighthood is about to be con- 

ferred on Mr. Pennethorne, on his resignation 
of the office of architect in charge of the Land 
Revenues of the Crown in London, or as it is more 
usually called, the Surveyorship to the Woods and 
Forests. This appointment has been held by Mr. 
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Pennethorne for many years, in conjunction with 
that of Architect and Surveyor to the office of 
Works and Public Buildings. The latter office was, 
it will be remembered, abolished by Mr. Layard. 
Mr. Pennethorne is said to have felt it impossible 
to retain the Surveyorship after his unceremonious 
dismissal from his other post, and hence his resig- 
nation. He will be succeeded by Mr. Arthur 
Cates, who has long been accustomed to the work 
from his private connection with Mr. Pennethorne. 
Mr. Cates is the son of the late Mr. Cates, of the 
British Museum library, and is well known to the 
profession and the public as the indefatigable 
secretary of the Architectural Publication Society, 
and as the architect of the new front recently 
added to the Turkish Baths, in Jermyn-street, the 
fine buildings for Attenborough, in Piccadilly, 
and other works. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHMOLOGY IN YORKSHIRE.—The Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland made its annual excursion and 
held its fourth annual meeting in North York- 
shire on Thursday week and Friday. The meet- 
ing place was Coxwold. The first object visited 
was the old church of the Fauconbergs, at Cox- 
wold (S. Michael), once attached to the Abbey of 
Byland. Here the magnificent monuments of 
the Fauconberg family wereinspected. The party 
afterwards saw “Shandy Hall,” once the resi- 
dence of Laurence Sterne. After a view of the 
restored Priory of Newburgh (Sir George O. 
Wombwell’s seat), the association proceeded, in 
carriages, to the ruins of Cistercian Byland, where, 
by permission of Major Stapylton, free access was 
given to all parts of the ruin. The Rev. J. F, 
Hodgson recited the history of the monastery 
and minutely described the various architectural 
features. The carriages were then resumed, and 
the famous Wass Bank was ascended to the table- 
land of the Hambleton Moors. The party visited 
Scawton Church,’ which has interesting Norman 
work, and then descended the glen to the scene 
of Turner’s picture, Rievaulx-bridge, where a 
grand view of the famous Cistercian ruins, in 
some respects the most beautiful in England, is 
obtained. ‘The ruins themselves were visited, and 
their beauties and interest pointed out by Mr. 
Hodgson, as at Byland. The ascent was then 
made to Lord Feversham’s private grounds on 
the ‘‘ Terrace,” and thence the party proceeded 
to Helmsley and took up their head-quarters at 
Cowen’s Hotel. The newly-restored, almost re- 
built, church of All Saints at Helmsley was 
examined, and the unnecessary destruction of the 
ancient features during the so-called “‘restoration’’ 
was much deplored. The society learnt with 
regret that many interesting specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon sculptured work had been broken up and 
built into the walls. On Friday, the association 
drove to Appleton-le-street, near Malton (Rey. C. 
P. Peach), to inspect the interesting 11th century 
tower, and thence to Barton, to view the interest- 
ing Roman sculptures of the old church, now 
being rebuilt into the new one. Slingsby, 
Hovingham, and Stonegrave Churches were next 
taken, and, lastly, Gilling Church and Castle, 
where, by the kindness of Mr. C. G. Fairfax, the 
finest 16th century room in Yorkshire, with its 
heraldic treasures, was inspected. After two 
days of enjoyment the numerous party proceeded 
to the North by the last train. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEA- 
conry oF NortHampton.—On Tuesday, Oct. 4, 
the members of this society will visit the churches 
of Grendon, Bozeat, Strixton, Haston Maudit, 
Castle Ashby, and Cogenho, A public meeting 
will also be held in the large room of the Religious 
and Useful Knowledge Society, Gold-street, 
Northampton, at 7.30 p.m., when the officers of the 
society will be elected, and the following papers 
will be read :—“‘Onthe Choral Arrangement of 
Churches,” by the Rev. Owen Davys, Rector of 
Wheathampstead, Herts. ‘On the Connection of 
Architecture with Freemasonry ; and on Masons’ 
Marks,” by the Rev. H. J. Bigge, Rector of Rock- 
ingham. Sir H. Dryden, Bart., will also give 
some remarks on “The Megalithic Monuments of 
Brittany.” 


WILTSHIRE ARCHMOLOGICAL AND NaTURAL His- 
tory Socrety.—The seventeenth annual meeting 
of this society took place on Wednesday week, at 
Wilton, under the presidency of Mr. Charles Pen- 
ruddocke, of Compton House. The general meet. 
ing was held at the Town-hall, for receiving the 
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report and transacting the business of the society 
The chair was taken by the President, who opened 
the meeting with an address. The Rev. D. Olivi 
read a paper on “ Wilton Church,” and Mr. William — 
Ravenhill read another on ‘ The trial and execu- — 
tion of Colonel Penruddocke at Exeter for hig 
treason, AD. 1655.” ‘The visitors then proceeded — 
to inspect Wilton Church and Wilton House, — 
by the kind permission of Lady Herbert. At 
half-past five o’clock the anniversary dinner took — 
place at the Pembroke Arms, and at eight o'clock a 
conversazione was held at the Town-hall, by invita- 
tion of the Mayor of Wilton. 


Mr, J. E. Nightin- 
gale read a paper on “ Objects of interest in the — 


excursion on the following day.’ The Rey. G. 8. 
Master next read a paper on “Roman remains — 
recently found at Holbury, near Dean,” and some — 
of the objects were exhibited. A paper was also — 
read by the Rev. W. H. Jones, F.8.A., on “The — 
ancient Wiltshire dykes.” Mr. J. W. Singer, of 
Frome, exhibited his collection of medizeval jewel- — 
lery. Thursday was devoted to excursions to — 
Ferne, Wardour Castle, Tisbury Church, Place — 
Farm, Fonthill Gifford Church, Fonthill Abbey, — 
Fonthill House, Fonthill Bishop Church, Chilmark _ 
Church, and Compton House. On Friday the 
members visited the Saisbury and South Wilt 
and Blackmore Museums. A paper was read by — 
the Rev. Canon Greenwell, F'.S.A., on “ Grime’s — 
Graves, and the evidence afforded by them of the 
quarrying of flint for the manufacture of imple- — 
ments during the Stone Period.” A paper, illus. 
trated by diagrams, was read by the Rev. W. C. — 
Lukis, F'.S.A., on ‘‘ The lines of stones and circles — 
of Carnac, in Brittany.” A series of unpublished 
photographs of primeval antiquities, preserved in 
the British and Christy Museums, were exhibited, — 
An excursion was afterwards made to Longford — 
Castle, Britford Church, the Hospital of 8. Nicho- — 
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las, Salisbury, and Wilton. : A 
Huilding Tntelligenee, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Barnard CastrE.—A new Unitarian Chapel was 
opened at Barnard Castle on Tuesday. It is con- — 
structed entirely of rough stone, with freestone — 
facings, and is atthe north end surmounted by a 
broach spire 70ft. in height. The ground plan 
comprises a nave about 35ft, by 24ft., inside the 
walls, and an aisle about 10ft.in width. The whole ~ 
building is capable of seating 200 persons. The — 
cost is estimated at between £1,200 and £1,300. 
Mr. W. Harrison, of Manchester, was the architect, — 
and Mr. Donaldson, of Barnard Castle, the builder. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The spire of the new church o 
All Saints, built opposite to Jesus College, i 
drawing to completion. It is about 190ft. from 
the ground, The perforations on the sides of this 
octagonal spire, with their canopies, and sur- — 
rounding foliage from the college, from a most — 
picturesque feature of this locality. The spire has — 
been built up from the inside, to within a score fee 
of its summit, and now scaffolding is erected on 
the outside of the cone. Mr. Bodley, of London, 
isthe architect in this instance; and Mr. Loveday 
the contractor, a 


Catton.—A two-light memorial window has 
been placed in the west end of the parish church 
at Catton. The execution was entrusted to Mr. 
Smiddy, of Malton. The subject of the window 
is “ Christ healing the sick.” — 


JARROW.—On Monday afternoon the foundati 
stone of anew United Presbyterian Church w 
laid at Jarrow. The plan consists of a nave a 
two aisles, the rows of columns dividing the na 
from the aisles being designed to support the 
galleries, nave arcading, clerestory wall, and nave 
roofing. The church, which is 82ft. long, and 
54ft. wide, is designed in the Pointed style, 
has a spire at the south-west angle 130ft. hig 
The front of the building has a bold gable 55: 
high to the apex, with a five-light traceried wi 
dow. The building is intended to be built 
stone, faced with material from the Tow Law Qui 
ries, and with red stone from near Carlisle—r 
stone being also employed for the columns to the 
principal doors and windows of the front facade, 
Accommodation will be provided for over 900 
adults. The architect for the building is Mr. 
Joseph John Lish, of Newcastle, and Mr. Wyla: 
of Jarrow, is the contractor. The contract f 
the whole work complete, including gas-lighti 
heating, and boundary walling, being £3,170. 
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Leycrrr.—S. Saviour’s Mission-Church, Leycett, 
has been opened. The style is Geometric Gothic. 
In form itis a Latin cross; the transverse limb 
and the lower limb being devoted to school 
purposes, except during service-time ; the other 
to the chancel, organ-chamber, and vestry. Ac. 
commodation is provided for upwards of 300, but 
if necessary the building would hold some two or 
three hundred more. The architect is Mr. C. 
Lynam, of Stoke-upon.Trent. 


New Cuurcones 1n Yorksarre.—At the pre- 
sent time three new churches are nearly ready in 
the Malton district ; one, the new church of S. 
Mary, at Thixendale, has been built and endowed 
at the cost of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. The pre- 
sent is the completion of the first work of the 
kind by the present baronet, and the consecration 
—which has been twice fixed and postponed—is 
expected in October. The foundation stone was 
laid by Sir Tatton on the 3rd of August, 1868. 
The church is from the designs of Mr. G. Edmund 
Street, A.R A,, and is a very attractive Harly Eng- 
lish structure, consisting of chancel, nave, with 
south aisle and apsical baptistry at the west end. 
The new church provides accommodation for 
nearly 200 persons. There was a chapel at Thix- 
endale at the time of the Commonwealth, but the 


only relic is the basin of the old Roman font.. 


Sir Tatton has likewise pulled down the ancient 
church at Fimber on the Wolds, and on the sitea 
new Early English church is just completing; 
this also is from the designs of Mr. Street. This 
work, too, is at the sole cost of the present baro- 
net. The opening is expected in October. Sir 
Tatton has also placed the restoration of the 
ancient church at Weaverthorpe on the Wolds 
in the hands of Mr. Street. In the North Riding, 
at Barton-le-street, Mr. Meynell Ingram, of 
Temple Newsam, is re-building the parish church 
as a memorial of his late father. This was one of 
the most attractive of old churches to the anti- 
quary, being full of exquisite Norman work, evi- 
dently the remains of a much earlier and much 
larger building. The new church isin the Norman 
style, and the architects, Messrs. Perkin and Son, 
of Leeds, are working into the new fabric the 
whole of the ancient scuipture of the old building. 
More than 300 richly carved old stones are used, 
The church will not be ready till 1871. 


ResToRation (!) or Witspy CuHurce, Norta- 
AMPTONSHIRE.— This beautiful church, illustrated 
by Brandon and in Wicke’s “ English Spires,” is 
undergoing a course of whitewash, in the absence 
of the vicar, under the guidance of a zealous, but 
not very intelligent churchwarden, The chancel, 
west and nave arches, which are of iron-stone, and 
were cleaned of the accumulated whitewash of a 
century some years ago, are now made nice and 
clean by whitewash. The parishioners do not 
appreciate this improvement. 


SHaRROwW CHURCH, NEAR SHEFFIELD.—A small 
memorial window of two lights and tracery has 
been put in the south aisle, to the memory of the 
late Mrs. Parkin. It consists of a conventional 
arrangement of the passion flower and leaf, with 
monogram of deceased’s name on rich ruby and 
blue ground. The window was executed by Mr. 
T. W. Camm, of Smethwick, to whom is entrusted 
the memorial window to be erected in the 
south transept to the late Mr. Whitehead, late 
warden. 


TuetrorD.—S. Peter’s Church, Thetford, was 
re-opened on the 6th inst. after restoration, which 
has been wholly confined to the interior. The 
floor of the sanctuary has been raised two steps 
and paved with Minton’s tiles. The whole of the 
sittings are of varnished deal. The reredos, altar, 
and east window now form a perfect whole. 
The large and unsightly gallery still remains, 
however, but the want of funds is the only obstacle 
to its removal. The whule of the painted decora- 
tions have been executed from the designs of the 
architect by Messrs. King, of Norwich, the general 
contractors being Messrs. C. Bishop & Son, of 
Diss, and Mr. R. Cornish, of North Walsham. 
The architect employed was Mr, A. E. Browne, of 
Clifton Chambers, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


VentNor.—The foundation stone has been laid 
of a new (Roman) Catholic Church at Ventnor. 
The plan consists of a spacious nave and chancel, 
with sacristy and porch, and the church will ac- 
commodate about 200 persons. 


Wet1s.—The work of the few men now engaged 
on the restoration of the west front of Wells 
Cathedral is beginning to make a show, the differ- 
ent portions of the new work standing out 
brightly in relief against the time-darkened por- 
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tion. The figures are not to be interfered with in 
any way whatever, but will remain as they now 
are, the only work done being the repair of the 
masonry of the fabric. 


Wrixpsor.—Mr. E. W. Kelly is restoring the 
parish church of Windsor under the direction of 
Mr. 8.8. Teulon, of London, The flat plaster 
ceiling of the nave has been taken down, and a 
stained open-work roof substituted. The fronts 
of the galleries have been removed, and replaced 
by new stained deal framing, with open panels 
with cinquefoil tracery heads. The old windows, 
which were of cast-iron and ofa very low character 
of design, have been removed throughout, and 
replaced by Bath stone tracery-headed windows 
of the Late Decorated style, glazed with cathedral 
glass in varied tints. There is one stained glass win- 
dow by Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The chancel is 
entirely new, and with the chancel arch forms 
a five-windowed apse, and is built of Heath stone, 
from the neighbourhood of Wickham, the win- 
dows and dressings being of Bath stone. The 
dado round the interior is of red Mansfield stone 
from Lindley. The panels behind the altar will 
be filled with mosaics of symbolical character, 
by Salviati. The lighting is by Hart, Peard, & 
Co., of Wych-street. The contract amounts to 
£4,160. 


BUILDINGS. 


DorcHESTER.—The new school buildings, built 
for tbe County of Dorset School Company, have 
just been finished. The fagades are faced with 
white Poole bricks, relieved with red in bands and 
arches, with Bath stone dressings, The roofs are 
covered with slate. Mr. Gregory was the builder. 


HUNGERFORD.—The corner-stone of anew Tow™ 
hall and Corn Exchange, at Hungerford, on the 
borders of Berks and Wilts, was laid on Wednes- 
day week. ‘The building, which will be of stone 
and brick, will be erected in the Italian style of 
architecture, from a design by Mr. J. H. Money, 
architect, of Newbury. 


Larne.—The formal opening of the new Town- 
hall took place on the 25th ult. The style of 
architecture is Gothic of a French character. On 
plan the new buildings comprise assembly-room, 
public reading-room, library and museum, board- 
room, kitchen, and caretaker’s apartments, &c. 
The architect was Mr. Alexander Tate, C.E., 
F.R.LA.1., county surveyor ; Mr. Samuel P. Close, 
A.R.LA.L, acting as clerk of the works. Messrs. 
Stewart & Co., Belfast, were the contractors, The 
cost of the building was £5,500. 


New Povu.trRy MARKET FOR THE City oF LONDON. 
— After a lengthened discussion, the Court of 
Common Council decided on Thursday week to 
erect a new poultry market on the vacant land 
belonging to the Corporation on the west side of 
the new Meat Market, in Smithfield. The market 
will be erected from the designs of Mr. Horace 
Jones, F.R.ILB.A., the City Architect, at an 
estimated cost of £100,000. 


Owens’ CoLLEGE, Mancurster.—The founda- 
tion stone of the new building about to be erected 
for this college in Oxford-road is to be laid to-day. 
The Duke of Devonshire and other members of 
the British Association are expected to take part 
in the proceedings. 


SHOREDITCH.—Great alterations are proposed at 
Shoreditch Workhouse, Kingsland-road—a com- 
paratively new building, having been erected, we 
think, about ten years ago. Among the works 
contemplated will be a new infirmary, and the 
total cost will be about £10,000. Mr. W. Lee, 
of Basinghall-street, is the architect. 


Tur New Yorxksuire Crus Housr.—The new 
club adjoining Lendal Bridge, York, is completed, 
and was opened on Tuesday last. The edifice has 
been erected in accordance with the drawings and 
designs of Mr. C. J. Parnell, of Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, architect, and the entire superintendence has 
devolved upon Mr. W. Lewis, clerk of the works, 
Clarence-street, York. Messrs. Weatherley & Ry- 
mer, of York, have been the contractors, The 
entrance hall is paved with Minton’s coloured tiles. 
The principal rooms are furnished by Messrs. 
Howard & Sons, of Bernard-street, Oxford-street, 
London. 
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Additional restorations, to the amount of £1,200, 
are about to be carried out at §. Sepulchre’s Church, 
Nottingham, one of the four ancient round churches 
in this country. The chancel was rebuilt a few 
years ago by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, R,A., at a 
cost of £8,000, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
> 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


To Our ReAprmrs.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
81, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 6 p.m on Thursday. 


ReEceIveD.—H. L., J. N. T. & Co., H. J. W., M. T. & Co., 


B.&J.L. M., W. B.H., F.P.,J3.&3.K. A.8. Ay DG 
By WwW: O...W. Y., 0. JaSi.bek He TOW. CO) BaD. de Gor 
Ji H., Ts W. W., Rev... K.; A. C: 


J. H. T.—The whole of Riddell’s book on ‘‘Hand-Railing” 
will be reproduced in the Burtpina News. 

D. Grant.—-Sketch will appear, 

Davis & EMANvuEL.—Drawing of Synagogue received 
and in hand. 

W. J. J—The sketch of tower of Fulham church is 
altogether unsuitable. 

T. W. C.—Your reply is an advertisement. 

Wm. Binciey.—Sketch returned. 

Myres, VEEVER & Myres.—Photographs of church re- 
ceived and returned. 

J. H. A.—Can’t promise without seeing sketch. 

Henry Lirrter.—Drawing and plan received. 

F. Wacuorn.—Measured drawing on hinges may 
appear; can’t say precisely. 

J. H. P.—Triibner & Co., Paternoster-row, 21s, 
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Correspondence, 
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SENTIMENT IN BUILDING AND LAY 
AND CLERIC MEMORIALS IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


(To the Editor of the Burtp1na News.) 


Srr,—While the romantic site of Edinburgh, 
and the towering irregular outlines of our lofty 
buildings require so little effort to give the pleas- 
ing effect so much admired, we still continue to 
waste many thousands of pounds in some obscure 
localities where plain building and more light and 
more air only are wanted. Costly stone and lime ex- 
crescences appear as if copies of some baronial remi- 
niscences which have no historic worth, far less 
present or future utility, to any one. Allan Ram- 
say, addressing civic authority here a century ago, 
gives a hint as to city improvements when he says, 
with a feeling of principle now wanted— 

“ Our reason and advantages call 
Us to preserve what we esteem, 
And each should contribute tho’ small, 
Like silver rivulets that fall 
In one, and make a spreading stream. 
So should a city all her care unite, 
T’ engage with entertainment of delight.” 

Now here we are, sober, sentimental Scotch- 
men of the period, striving with the imitative 
ability of the Chinese tailor (who so tastefully 
copied the patches on the old pattern into the 
new breeches), reproducing the stuck-to devices 
of the old builders into new tenements, with 
damaging effect to the comfort and means of work- 
men’s families and shopmen who require accom- 
modation. 

Such is the distorted taste of the period that 
an effort has even been made to mar the present 
perfect symmetry of Charlotte-square,requiring the 
strong arms of the law to preserve the true Classic 
taste of our fathers. This noble square is well 
worthy of being chosen as the site of the grand 
Scottish Memorial to the late Prince Consort, but 
such is the questionable state of public taste that 
it is more than likely to share the fate of the Ross 
fountain—the finest work of art we have of the 
kind—having been placed in the worst possible 
position, under the cold shadow of the Castle, 
in the lowest ground of Princes-street-gardens, 
where in the same bleak locality a Winter Garden 
is planned out to be placed. 

Many visitors to Edinburgh think that we build 
too much for posterity, and so saddle them with 
more cost in altering our notions in stone and 


‘lime, as we daily experience now. The Caledo- 


nian Railway Company certainly spent many 
thousands of pounds in clearing away substantial 
palatial buildings, which are only replaced by a 
wooden station, which a Yankee visitor said has a 
homely feeling about it. Near the same timber 
creation a further clearance of some few thousand 
pounds’ worth of princely dwellings has been pro- 
posed, as a suitable site at the west end of Princes- 
street for the Prince Consort Memorial, while 
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alongside that street there are at least two good 
sites—namely, opposite both Frederick-street and 
Castle-street, and, best of all, a most appropriate 
site, having the vista of Princes-street towards 
the east, placed upon the rock below the Nelson 
tower. In the same view we have that most sym- 
bolic of all Scotland’s memorials—the unfinished 
national monument to her brave sons who fought, 
and bled, and died (during the time of the first 
Napoleon) in the strife to obtain the now waste- 
paper treaties of the past. The new and finished 
National Memorial to ‘ The silent father of our 
kings to be” would tend, if placed on this site, to 
illustrate the triumph of peace over war. 

It is proposed to have a statue of Chalmers in 
marble; far better that it should be in bronze 
and made to match those by Chantrey of George LV. 
and Pitt. As there is yet another site in our 
noble George-street requiring a statue, Chal- 
mers’s memorial should be placed at the intersec- 
tion of Castle-street. We would then have a 
regal, lay, and cleric statue of the representative 
men of the last generation to adorn our finest 
thoroughfare. The genial heart and gentle hand 
of an “Old Mortality” is wanted here to clear the 
weather stains from the freestone and marble me- 
morials of our lay and cleric worthies.—I am, 


&e., J.K. 


FROM GLASGOW. 


S1r,—In your correspondent’s notice of the New Club in 
his ‘‘Gossip from Glasgow” (in your paper of the 16th 
inst.) Mr. Bryce’s name was only mentioned as architect. 
It was a joint production; Mr. Bryce did the eleva ions 
and Mr. Burnet the plans, when erected as offices for the 
Scottish Widows Fund, but the alterations made necessary 
fur a club were carried oat by Mr. Burnet.—I am, We., 

A IEADER. 
> — 


Sutercommunieation, 


QUESTIONS. 


{1955] OPTICAL SQUARE.—Would any of your 
readers kindly inform me how to use efficaciously an 
optical square, for measuring winding or crooked buildings; 
also, how to prove that the above-mentioned instrument 
is correct ?—B, J. 


[1956] THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—I 
should be glad if some of your readers would inform me 
what advantage a coun ry assistant would derive by join- 
ing the Architectural Association.—ASSISTANT. 


[1957] IRISH COUNTY SURVEYORSHIP.—In the 
competitive examination for two Irish county surveyorships 
held in Dublin last November, candidates were required 
to show that they had ‘‘ been engaged in the practice of 
their profession on adequate works for a sufficient time, or 
have had in some other way satisfactory opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the practice of their profession 
in some one of the branches indicated,” which were four, 
the last one being “‘ county works, including architecture, 
roads, drainage and river works.” Can anyone inform me 
if an architects’ assistant having been engaged in the 
practice of architecture alone, but having a tolerable know- 
ledge of roads, drainage, and river works from reading and 
observation, would be admiited to these examinations as 
an eligible candidate? Orif any o:.e would tell me where 
the fountain-head is from whence I could obtain the de- 
sired information I should be much obliged.—Lerx. 


[1958] KENTISH RAG.—Would some of your corre- 
spondents inform me where Kentish ragstone is to be 
bougbt, and the price per foot cube ; the sizeit can be had; 
if it can be cut with asaw like Bath stone, or if it re- 
quires more labour ; whether mouldings can be worked 
on it; if it requires more labour than Bath; and if an 
ordinary mason can work it?—TRIANGLE. 


[1959] POPLAR.—I should be glad to know for what 
poplar wood is used, if 1t will stand the weather, and the 
price per foo , super. or cube? I have heard it is used for 
railway blocks or brakes, but should like to know if it is 
correct. —TRIANGLE. 


[1960] TAKING OUT COLOURED LINES.—In some 
plans, sent to me for altera'ion aud revision, there are a 
number of red lines, drawn either in carmine or lake, 
which must be taken out. To erase them with a knife or 
ink eraser is not possible, as they runiall over the plans, 
which would be quite destroyed by it. Can any 
draughtsman or other of your correspondents advise me 
what todo? Ihave applied to the only chemist in the 
town, but he does not know of any solution that will be of 
any good.—_DEsPERATION, 


[1961] POST-OFFICE CLERKS.—I should be obliged 
for any information respecting the examinations, qualifi- 
cations, and admission of youths to the above appoint- 
ments. Are there any stated periods for the examina- 
tions, where are they held, and what chance is there 
of promotion ?—PAFERFAMILIAS. 


[1962] CALCULATION OF LOGARITHMS.—In a 
recent scieutific examination the following question was 
put :—‘‘Given the logarithm of 2, and the logarithm of 4, 
find the logarithm of 64.” I was unable to answer it, and 
shall be glad if any of the contributors to ‘‘ Intereommuni- 
cation” will give me the key to the problem,—CanDipats. 


(1963] JACK ARCHES.-—The writer of the article 
“Underneath the Victoria Embankment” would very 
much oblige me if he would give in your next impres- 
sion a sketch, showing the arrangement of the covering in 
of the Underground Railway, and the mannerin which 
the girders are fixed,—_ SUBSCRIBER. 


[1964] CAST-IRON.—Which is the best raw material 
for foundry purposes, the grey or the white me al, and 
which will run the most fluid into the mould?—SanpBox. 


[1965] PREPARING CANVAS FOR OIL-PAINTING. 
—Can any subscriber give me the recipe used by artists’ 
colourmen for the composition used to coat canvas for oil- 
painting ?—G. G., 


[1966] SLATE CISTERN.—TI have a large slate cistern 
which is splitting off in large flakes from the overlapping 
sides. Can I stop this, if so, how?—T. W. K. 


[1967] PRICES FOR SAWING TIMBER.—Will some 
English subscriber oblige me with the present price paid 
for sawing beechwood?—K. D., Kansas, 


{1968] BLACK JAPAN FOR COACH WORK.—Can 
any one tell me how to make a good black japan for coach 
work?—CoAcH-PAINTER. 


[1969] BRAZING BAND SAWS.—Will some reader 
give me a little information on brazing band saws,?— 
Woop, 


[1970] SOFTENING ASH TIMBER.—I have some 
ash timber 2ft. square, which I want to bend. oiling or 
steaming does not soften it enough. Could I put anything 
in the water that would help me ?—C. J. C. 


REPLIES: 


[1933] TURKISH BATHS.—Noticing some replies as 
to the above in your last issue I beg to inform your corre- 
spondent that Mr. Francis Drake, architect, Friar-lane, 
Leicester, has constructed a Turkish bath for me here, on 
the new principle of hot-air ventilation, used by Dr. 
Bolton. He made the plans for the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Corporation Turkish Baths; also for the infirmary of that 
town and several private baths for gentiemen in that 
neighbourhood. He has also built Turkish paths, public 
and private, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, and a number of 
baths, public and private, in different parts of the country 
and would most likely be able to give your correspondent 
every information. He is the author of a pamphle; on the 
subject.—S. E. A., Hinckley. 


[1939] COTTAGE HOSPITAL.— Buy Dr. Horace 
Swete’s ‘‘ Handy Book for Co tage Hospitals,” published 
by him at Weston-super- Mare, for 3s, 6c.—A. B. 


[1940] BREACH OF CONTRAOT.—If “ G. W.” is 
wise he will let the matter rest, The understanding on 
his part is too indefinite to establish, and any attempt to 
do so will simply be putting money into the hands of 
legal men and taking it out of his pocket.—Lrx, 


[1942] REMOVING WHITEWASH.—From what your 
correspondent says, the whitewash appears to have almost 
eaten into the stone, and in that case it is a mere waste 
of labour and maeiial to think of removing it by any 
solution or washing prccess. it has evidently penetrated 
through the ‘“‘skin” of the stone, as itis technically termed. 
There is only one thorough remedy—have the stone re- 
dressed.— Mason. 


[1943] WALL BUILDING.—It is the usual way in 
building hollow walls to build Qin. brickwork outside, 
2hin. cavity, and 44in. brickwork inside, the whole to be 
bound together with 12in. bricks, made specially for that 
purpose. I have seen walls of that description bound with 
iron ties made in the form of a8. Andrew’s cross, with a 
rebate in the middle, and the ends turned down to lap 
over the bricks, but I like the long bricks best.—Brick- 
LAYER. 


[1944] STRAW PARN.—1. Ascertain maximum num- 
ber of acres sown. 2. Ascertain maximum yield of wheat per 
acre. 3. Allow 36ft. cube, for the straw and corn of every 
bushe] of wheat grown. 4. Ditto for pease and beans, 
5. Barley or rye require 27ft. cube. 6, Oats require 18ft. 
cube.—C, B. 


[19471 STRENGTH OF CANTILEVERS.—There are 
three different ways in which a cantilever may be strained 
by loads in practice, and Yy 


its strength may be easily Y 
calculated from the formula 

given below. Suppose, in ” Ww By 
the first place, that the [—-@——>@ =-h--2)--2Y 
weight W in the seoom: [esa 
panying diagram is placed Yy 
upon the cantilever, ata 
distance from the free end 
A, equalto z. Its distance from the fixed end, B, will 
therefore be (L — a), putting L for the total length of the 
cantilever. This distance (1 — «) is clearly the leverage 
with which the weight W acts, tending to break the 
cantilever at B. Making 8 equal to the strain at B, and 
putting D for the depth of the cantilever, which is the 
dimension that resists the breaking tendency; then 


S a. Ifthe weight be situated at A, the 


free end of the cantilever, then the leverage (L — x) be 


Wx 


comes equal to L, and § equals + But inthe case 


put by ‘“‘ Young Builder,” the load or weight is uniformly 
distributed over the cantilever. [n this case, therefore, we 
may consider it to consist of a number of equal weights, 
placed close together, and acting at their common centre 
of gravity. Thesum of the weights will therefore equal W, 
and the leverage, or distance of their centre of gravity 


L 
from the fixed end B, will equal —. Consequently the 
2 P 


Wx a 
2 De ee 


may be now applied to the case in question, put by 
“Young Builder.” L = 18ft., D = 18in. = 15ft. Since 
the cantilevers are placed 6ft. apart, the total load will be 
equal to6 x 18 x 120 = 5.8 tons, or allowing for the 
weight of the cantilever and the platform, it may be 
taken at 6 tons. Substituting this value, we find 


SS) eo Re 36 tons. 
Opa 5) 


strain will be given by the formula § = 


If we assume the iron to stand a 


safe strain of 5 tons, there will be 72 square inches of 
metal required in the flanges, or to be on the safe side, let 

us say 8in, In the section given by ‘‘ Young Builder’? 
there are two angle irons 3in. x 3in x 3in., which will 

give only 4"5in., so that the cantilever is not strong enough. 

To make it so, all that is necessary is to river a plate to 
the top of the angle iron. This plate must havea number 
of square inches, equal to 8 — 4°5 = 3°5 square inches, 

Let the plate be 7in. broad, by din. thick, and it will 

answer the purpose.—STaTics. 


[1948] LAYING OUT CURVES.—“ Ranging Railway 
Curves,” by W. D. Haskoll, C.E., published by Bradley 
Thomas Batsford, 52, High Holborn, is the best practical 
book on the subject.—R. D. 


[1949] AREAS OF CIRCLES.—‘‘ Puzzled” will find a 
complete solution to his question in the English Mechanic 
for Sept. 16th, in an article on ‘‘ Reciprocal Geometry,” by 
J. Beverley Fenby, C.E.—F RANK CHESSELL, 


— 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Royarry Ts£atrRe.—On the 19th ult. an injunction 
was obtained ro restrain Miss Hodson, the lessee of the 
New Royalty Theatre, Soho, from making certain alterations 
therein, with a view to increase the accommodation of the 
public. Mr. Welchman, the plaintiff, is the proprietor 
of adjoining house property, and he alleged that the pro. 
jected improvements would obstrucs the passage of light 
and air to his premises. On Thursday week the matter 
came on for special hearing, before Vice. Chancellor Bacon, 
and the defendant denied the allegation on which the in- 
junction was obtained. After arguments at considerable 
length by Mr. Roberts for the defendant, and Mr. Webb 
for the plaintiff, the Vice-Chancellor made an order to dis- 
solve the injunction, the costs to be costs in the case. On 
Friday last the order was lodged in the Court of Chancery, 
and the improvements in the theatre, which have been 
delayed by the injunction, will now be completed. 


StuNN v. THE VeEsTRY oF Saint Mary, LAmbBrera.—In 
the Clerkenwell County Court, on the 17th inst., the 
plaintiff, a cab-pioprietor, brought an action against the 
Vestry of the parish of S. Mary, Lambeth, for damages 
caused to a horse and hansom cab, through the negli- 
gence of the defendant’s servants, in allowing a heap of 
siftings orshingle to remain in the centre of the carriage- 
way of the Waterloo-road, on the 20th of May last, wi hout 
alight or railing round it, whereby the cab and horse 
were thrown over and severely damaged. The loss on the 
horse was £10, on the cab £5, and on the harness Ils., 
making the total amount claimed £15 ils. Evidence in 
support of the plaintiff’s case having been given, it was 
argued by the counsel for the defendant that by Ac» of 
Parliament notice must he given to a public body before 
an action could he brought against it. His Honour the 
judge (Gordon Whitbread, Esq.), however, would not 
admit the objection, but said that the case must be tried 
on its meri's. Evidence was then given for the defence, to 
show that there was a railing round the heap, but nota __ 
light, as it was not then dark. The judge, af er hearing 
the evidence, said he was of opinion that there was not 
suffcient protection, considering it was half-past eight at 
night when the accident occurred. He must therefore give 
the verdict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed — 
£15 11s., with costs. 


WorxkMAn’s WAGES. — IMPORTANT QuESTION. — Mr, 
David King, of the firm of King & Sons, of Mitre-street, 
Aldgate, was summoned on Wednesday before Sir Robert | 
W. Carden, by Henry Noden, a mason, to show cause why ~ 
he should not pay him £1 16s. 4d., wages due to him for 
work done. Henry Noden said that he was a mason, and 
on Tuesday week last he went to the office of Mr. King, — 
in Gough-square, and asked for the foreman mason, to 
see if he could give him a job. He was told the foreman — 
mason was on the works at the Jews’ Synagogue in Sandys — 
row, Bishopsgate. He went there and saw aman named — 
Gibson, who was represented to him as the foreman. There — 
was a board up on the hoarding stating that Messrs, King 
& Sons were ihe contractors. Gibson put him on to ~ 
work at once, and he worked at the Synagogue for 
forty-eight hours, up to Friday night, and then Gibson 
sent him off to Austinfriars to work on another job of Mr. 
King’s. When he went for his money to Mr. King’s office, 
in Gough-square, on Saturday, Mr. King, junr:, offered t 
pay him for his Saturday’s work, provided he would sign — 
an agreement that he would make no further claim upon — 
King & Co. for wages due. He refused to do that, and 
then King & Co. refused to pay him anything, In cross=_ 
examination he stated Mr. King never employed him. — 
He never asked for Mr..King when he applied for work i 
but he asked for the foreman, as it was customary for all — 
men in the trade to do; but Mr. King was present in the © 
office when he asked for the foreman, and was referred to — 
the Synagogue in Sandys-row. The defence was that he a 
was not employed by Mr. King, but by Gibson, who was 
not Mr. King’s foreman as alleged, but his sub-con- — 
tractor, and this was proyed by the contract which was — 
putin. After some further evidence, Sir Robt. W. Carden 
said that in the face of that contract the defendant had ny : 
thing to do with the complainant and his wages, and ‘it i 
was clearly against Gibson that the claim existed, He- 
could not make any order, and must, therefore, leave the | 
complainant to his remedy in the county court. He be | 
dismissed the summons. Mr, Wetherfield, who appeared — : 
for Noden, said that wouldonly necessitate 27 ac 10ns in : 
the county court, 
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LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Lonpon Lazourers’ Dwewuines Socrery (LimiTED).— 
At the 18th half-yearly general meeting the usual dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, 
was declared. The number of tenements now belonging 
to the society is 378; the capital amounts to £43,100; the 
sinking fund (for the redemption of the leasehold property 
of the society) to £1,467, and the reserve fund (for the 
equalization of dividends or extraordinary expenses) to 
£4,093. 


County Or SOUTHAMPTON PROVIDENT PERMANENT 
Benerit Buitpine Sociery.—The annual meeting of the 
County of Southampton Provident Permanent Benefit 
Building Society and Savings Fund was held on Tuesday 
week. The report of the directors announced continued 
satisfactory progress of the business of the society, the 
number of shares issued being considerably in excess of 
those issued in any preceding year. ‘The liabilities and 
assets account had been carefully prepared, and the surplus 
profit of the past year was such that, after providing an 
ample guarantee fund, there remained for apportionment 
abonus of £4 1s. 4d. per cent., in which the borrowers 
ratiably participated. 


<= 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


‘Yorx.—During the past week an important addition 
has been made to the adornment of S. Wilfrid’s Catholic 
Church, York, by the erection of another statue. It is 
a noble figure, and the Archangel, S. Michael, is repre- 
sented as on guard, res' ing his hands upon the hilt of his 
sword the point of which rests on the ground. His wings 
are represented as slightly expanded, and on his head is a 
crown surmounted in front by the cross. The figure is well 
proportioned, and the drapery is effective, and so contrived 
as to reveal the chest, right arm, and leg in armour. 
Like its companion statue of 8. Joseph, it is the work of 
Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, from the design of Mr, George 
Goldie, 


co OS 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BrruincuamM.—The people of Birmingham are to be 
commiserated as regards one of the conditions under which 
they live at present. The Lancet states that according to 
Dr. Alfred Hill, the supply of water to the borough, when 
analysed by him on the 3rd August, was highly charged 
with nitrogenous organic matter, and was also turbid 
and bright green with minute vegetation. The sooner 
Birmingham puts its lately-acquired Act in force ror a new 
supply the better for the inhabitants. 


“Jack Kercn’s WARREN.”—At the last meeting of the 
Clerkenwell vestry, the clerk stated that, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwel- 
lings Act, certain alterations had been effected in the 
alleys in Turnmill-street, known as ‘‘ Jack Ketch’s war- 
ren,” and that the ven ilation and drainage had been 
much improved, 


Socran Scrence Concress.—The question of the dispo- 
sal of sewage will occupy a prominent placein the pro- 
gramme of the next meeting of the Social Science Congress. 
Sir Charles Adderley, who is president of the Sanitary 
Commission; Mr. R. Rawlinson, president of the Health 
Department : and Mr. Moule, inventor of the dry earth 
closet sysetm, will, it is expected, take part in the discus- 
sion on the subject. An account of the experiments 
made on the Aldershot Sewage Farm will be submitted by 
the superintendent to the criticism of the Congress; and 
all that is known on the subject will be fully ventilated. 


SanriTary SUPERVISION.—It is said to be intended by 
the Government to greatly increase the number of medi- 
cal officers who are employed for the purposes of sanitary 
supervision under the Privy Council; in fact, the whole 
ofthe kingdom will be divided into sanitary districts, 
each under a medical officer, with a salary of not less than 
£600 per annum. 


Be ee 
Ou Oftce Table, 
—+— 
VARIATION IN THE “StytEs” or ANIMAL 


ARcHITECTURE.—Human_ beings apparently are 
not alone in their alternate deterioration and im- 
provement in the arts of construction. M. 
Pouchet, the Director of the Museum at Rouen, 
and a well-known naturalist, has discovered 
that the new school of swallows are improving 
their style of architecture, building their nests 
with more regard to sanitary principles, so as to 
contain more room and admit more light and air. 
The shape of the nest is, we infer, more nearly 
that which will include a maximum of inhabitable 
Space ; and besides this, and still more important, 
the entrance to it has been changed from a small 
round hole into a long slit, a sort of balcony, 
from which the young swallow may look out 
upon the world and breathe fresh air. What is 
more, the new school of swallow architects appear 
to prefer the new streets, while the old school 
still build the old nests on the cathedrals and 
older houses ; perhaps from some sense of artistic 
fitness, which scruples at any change of style in 
adding extensions to monuments so venerable. 


Monster Horer.—On the 25th of August the 
doors of the Grand Central Hotel, situate on 
Broadway and facing Bond-street, New York, 
were thrown open for the first time. This im. 
‘renee hotel will accommodate 1,500 guests in its 


650 rooms. Over 35,000 square feet are the 
superficial area of each floo", and the top floor 
surface dimensions of the interior amount to 
350,000 square feet. There are two courts in the 
centre, 20ft. wide by 160, affording light and 
ventilation. These courts are bridged by the 
main hall on each floor. Fire-hose is conveniently 
located on every floor, while two large tanks, each 
holding 10,000 gallons of water, are situate on 
the top of the hotel. There are five staircases, 
two elevators, and scuttles to the roof. There 
are four entrances on Broadway, and two on 
Mercer-street. The building is heated by 30 
miles of steam coil. The price of board for 
transient customers is 3 dols. to 3.50 dols. and 
4 dols. per day, according to location of room, 
while permanent boarders are allowed a consider- 
able reduction from these rates. In the statistics 
of the hotel we find the number of bricks, 
4,000,000; cost of building and ground, 1,500,000 
dols. ; cost of furnishing, 500,000 dols. ; water sup- 
ply in tanks (in gallons) 20,000; number of chairs, 
5,000 ; number of doors, 2,000 ; depth between 
Broadway and Mercer, 200ft.; height to top of 
flagstaff, 197{t.; length on Broadway, 175 ft. ; 
number of halls, 50; carriages, 15; ceilings, 
average height, 12ft.; number of stories, 10; 
acres of carpeting, 7 ; steam-engines, 3; elevators, 
2; acre of marble tiling, 1. 


Heavy SURCHARGE ON A Loca Boarp.—Mr. 
William Roberts, district auditor for South-east 
Lancashire, has just finished his audits of the 
Accrington Local Board of Health, and has made 
surcharges of £500 and £158 respectively on seve- 
ral members. The larger item is for money paid 
on account of a new police-station which has just 
been finished, and which the auditor held the 
Board had no power to build; the other item is 
expenditure incurred in opposing a bill in Parlia- 
ment of the Accrington Gas and Water Company, 
with a view to obtain a reduction in the charges 
for gas and water. The Committee of the House 
of Commons decided that the Board had no locus 
standi on important points, and the auditor was 
of opinion that he could not pass the accounts, 
although a meeting of ratepayers had sanctioned 
what the Board did. 


New Svusmarine Bripce at StramBoun. — 
From Constantinople it is stated that a project is 
mooted to join the city and its suburbs by a sub- 
marine bridge between Stamboul and Galata by 
the Golden Horn. The inventor is Mr. Haddn, 
the Government engineer. As it will not be 
possible, owing to the hydrographical and geolo- 
gical state of Constantinople, to traverse it by an 
ordinary tunnel, Mr. Haddn proposes to establish 
a tubular tunnel 34ft. below the surface of the 
water, in order to permit vessels of the largest 
tonnage to pass above it. 


New Crry Hatt, San Francisco, Cantrornia. 
—The Commissioners who have in charge the 
erection of the new City Hall building at San 
Francisco, request the competing architects to 
send along with each design and plan the motto 
and the name of the author, with references, en- 
closed in a sealed envelope, addressed to the 
Board. It is the intention of the Commissioners 
to award the position of Superintending Architect 
to the author of the accepted plan, if he is, in 
their opinion, competent and otherwise acceptable. 
For the authorized notice to this effect parties in- 
aly will apply to Wells, Fargo, and Co., New 

ork. 


Repairing Leaky Roors, Erc.—The following 
is said to answer well in mending roofs that Jeak, 
and for similar uses. Take two parts by weight 
of common pitch with one part of gutta-perc a, 
melt together in an iron pot; it forms a homo- 
geneous fluid much more manageable than gutta- 
percha alone. To repair gutters, roofs, or other 
surfaces, carefully clean out of the cracks all earthy 
matters, slightly warm the edges with a plumber’s 
soldering iron, then pour the cement in a fluid 
state upon the cracks while hot, finishing up by 
going over the cement with a moderately hot iron, 
so as to make a good connection and a smooth 
joint. The above will repair zinc, lead, or iron, 
and is a good cement for aquariums, 


PAINTING BY MEANS oF InsEcTION. —A foreign 
inventor, known by the somewhat poetic name 
of M. Violette, proposes a new method of painting. 
He employs a so-called pulverizator (spray produc- 
ing-machine) for the application of pigments and 
dyes to the surface of textile fabrics, paper, &c. 
The coloured liquid is projected in an impalpable 
spray, and made to fall on the objects to be 
painted or dyed, es the ease may be; 


Hamesteap Heatu.—Public attention has 
lately been again drawn to the question of the 
preservation of Hampstead Heath, and it has been 
alleged that some “encroachments” have re- 
cently taken place by various parties. It is 
further said that Sir John M. Wilson, Bart., the 
present lord of the manor of Hampstead, offered 
some time ago to part with his interest in the 
heath to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
£50,000. The subject was brought under the 
notice of the Hampstead vestry by Mr. P. 
Hemery Le Breton, chairman of the vestry and 
representive of the parish at the Metropolitan - 
Board of Works, The matter was broached by 
Mr, Le Breton, in consequence of a letter in a 
recent number of the Hampstead Express, the 
writer of which seemed to hint that Mr. Le 
Breton had relaxed his efforts for the preservation 
of the heath to the public. Mr. Le Breton made 
a statement to the vestry, showing that the 
Metropolitan Board had been pursuing negotia- 
tions on the subject right up to the time of the 
death of Sir John Thwaites, and with favourable 
prospects. The only thing he could publicly 
state at present was that there was a very good 
prospect of 240 acres of the heath—the main 
part of it—being saved. [If little pieces had been 
given up by the consent of the “homage,” the 
public could never get them back. Mr. Le 
Breton showed that he had, in conjunction with 
the late Sir John Thwaites, taken an active part 
in the negotiations. 


Tue VictorrA EMBANKMENT.—On Thursday 
week the Whitehall approach to the Victoria Em- 
bankment was completed and opened for vehicular 
and passenger traffic. This approach is a continu- 
ation, in a straight line, of Whitehall place. The 
works in connection with the approach to the 
Embankment from Craven-street to Charing 
Cross are at a standstill, in consequence of a diffi- 
culty in obtaining possession of a small piece of 
land necessary to complete the approach. A 
great number of men are now employed in making 
the approach from Norfolk-street. 


Souta-Lonpon TRAMWays.—On Thursday week 
a number of excavators commenced breaking up 
the main road and laying down the metals for the 
extension southward of the Brixton and Kenning- 
ton tramway from its present terminus (near the 
Brixton Police station) to the cross-roads at 
Brixton Church. The tramway from Clapham 
to the junction at Kennington is now completed, 
and in another week the line from this junction to 
Hercules-buildings, Westminster-road, will be 
finished, and large tram carriages will run from 
Brixton and Clapham to Westminster for public 
traffic. 

New Tramways ror Norta Lonpon. — The 
authorities of the northern metropolitan districts 
received notices on Friday last from Messrs. 
Ashurst, Morris & Co., solicitors and agents for 
the Metropolitan Street Tramways Company (who 
obtained their Act of Parliament last session for 
laying down tramways in some of the principal 
thoroughfares of the north and north-western 
districts) of the intention of the company to 
forthwith commence the works for the laying of 
their tramways. The first section, it is under- 
stood, will be from the Holloway-road, near the 
Nag’s Head, through the parish of Islington, 
along the Camden-road to the Brecknock Arms, 
thence continuing through S. Pancras, down the 
Camden-road, passing the Midland Railway and 
the Camden-road station of the North London 
Railway, to the Red cap, turning into High-street, 
Camden-town, and along the Hampstead-roa1 to 
the Euston-road, where is to be the terminus of 
the first section. The notices which have been 
served call upon the local boards to issue their 
official sanction for breaking ground within a 
period of seven days, with a further declaration 
that, unless such sanction be received within four- 
teen days of the date of the notice, the Company, 
exercising the powers vested in them by the Act 
of Parliament, will at once commence their 
works and lay their tramways without such official 
authority. 


WisBorouGH GREEN, Sussex.—The workmen 
employed by Mr. 8. Belham, builder, of Bucking- 
ham Palace-road, Pimlico, were entertained by a 
supper given them by the vicar, the Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett, for whom a vicarage and outbuildings have 
been built. The meeting was presided over by J. 
Hartley. Mr. Seddon, of Park-street, Westminster, 
was the architect. After enjoying themselves each 
one left, wishing long life and prosperity to their 
employer, The buildings have been twelve ménthe 
in erection: 


Fata Scarrotp ACCIDENT AT THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, CAMBERWELL.—On Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. William Carter, the coroner for 
East Surrey, held an inquiry respecting the death 
of Isaac Harper, aged 62 years. Deceased was a 
slater in the employ of Mr. Iles, a contractor, 
About a quarter to four o’clock on Friday after- 
noon last he was engaged on a scaffolding which 
had been erected in front of the new Presbyterian 
Church, Camberwell, covering the roof with slates, 
when of a sudden it gave way and he was precipi- 
tated to the ground, a distance of about 25ft. Several 
persons went to his assistance, but his injuries 
were ofso severe a nature that he expired shortly 
afterwards. It was stated that the scaffolding 
was constructed of the worst materials, and in con- 
sequence the inquiry was adjourned for further 

evidence. 


THe Proposep Ivpran GovernMENT ScHooL 
or ENGINEERING.—Nature believes that the 
scheme for the proposed Indian Government 
School of Engineering is being warmly com- 
bated by the scientific branches of the army, 
whose counter-proposal is that the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich’ shall be made into an 
equivalent of the Heole Polytechnique, and that 
young men intended for the engineering service 
of the Governmeut should be educated there, or, 
better still, officers of the Royal Engineers should 
he lent to the Indian Government. 


Tue New WorkuHovsrt at Istincton.—More 
than two years have elapsed since the Islington 
Guardians laid the foundation stone of their new 
workhouse at Holloway, and though the time for 
the completion of the contract has long since ex- 
pired, the work is still unfinished. Mr. Burden 
is the architect, and Messrs. Nutt & Co. are the 
contractors. 


A Bisvor’s Cuarr. ~At a sale by auction of 
household furniture, &c., at Worcester, on Satur- 
day, a selection of antique carved oak furniture 
was brought under the hammer, including a finely 
carved and well-preserved arm-chair, which has 
been in the possession of John Hough, Bishop of 
Oxford, 1690 ; the Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, 1699; and the Bishop of Worcester, 1717 ; 
Several inscriptions upon the chair proving its 
antiquity and the fact that the above-mentioned 
Church dignitaries have reclined in it; yet the 
highest bid for this ancient and unique relic was 
only a few shillings, about the price, in fact, of a 
common Windsor chair. 


DEPRESSION IN THE SLATE TRapDE.—The slate 
districts of North Wales are now suffering from a 
great falling-off in the demand, and consequent 
diminution of employment for labour. Accord- 
ing to the Investment Circular, even at the Pea- 
rhyn Quarries, where for many years the demand 
has been greater than the power of supply, large 
numbers of the quarrymen have been discharged, 
and assistance given them by Lord Penrhyn to 
enable them to travel and seek employment else- 
where—strong evidence that the depression is 
expected to be protracted. 


Ching, 


New girls’ schools have just been commenced in 
Byron-street, Bromley. Accommodation will be 
provided for 300 children, and the cost of the build- 
ing, exclusive of site, will be £2,000. 


The total cost of the new Highgate Infirmary, for 
the parish of S, Pancras, has been £49,659. 


The new blocks of dwellings for the poor on the 
site of the Magdelen Hospital, Blackfriars-road, 
have been commenced. They are being erected 
under the auspices of the Peabody Trustees. 


The City Markets Committee have entered into 
an agreement to repurchase 22 acres of the site of 
Deptford dockyard, for the sum of £91,000, as a 
site for the proposed foreign cattle market. 


At a meeting of the Manchester City Council, on 
Wednesday week, a portrait of Sir Joseph Heron, 
the town clerk, painted by Mr. Knight, R.A., and 
subscribed for by members of the Corporation, was 
presented to the Council. 


A paper will be read on the “Theory of Screw 
Propulsion,” by Mr. Michael Sefi, before the Society 
of Engineers, at Exeter Hall, on Monday next. 


The chapel of ease at Holly Bush Hill, Stoke 
Pogis, was recently re-opened after enlargement 
and restoration. A chance! has been added, a 
new open-timbered roof has been constructed, and 
open seats substituted for the old pews. 
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The Royal Albert Asylum for Idiots and Imbe- 
ciles, Lancaster, was formally opened on Wednes- 
day week by the Duke of Devonshire. Only one 
wing, however, is yet completed and ready for oc- 
cupation. 


Plans are in preparation for the erection of a 
new dispensary for Kensington Workhouse, at a 
cost of £5,000, and a new infirmary is to be erected 
for the newly formed Westminster Union, the pro- 
posed outlay being £10,000. 


The Jewish Synagogue, in §. Alban’s-place, S. 
James’s, was re-opened on Saturday last, after re- 
storation and decoration, 


The bas-relief representing Napoleon III. on 
horseback, which decorated the facade of the new 
constructions of the Louvre, has been removed. 


The Home Secretary has appointed Mr. Apple- 
garth, secretary to the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners’ to be a member of the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the operation of 
the law with respect to contagious diseases. 


A cottage hospital is about to be erected at 
Amlwch (Anglesea) at a cost of £500. ‘The site 
has been given by Lady Dinorben. 


Cimber Crade Aebietu, 


The following are the average prices paid at public 
auction for wood goods during the last four monihs, I+ 
is of course understood that short lengths have been re- 
jected and only those taken which represent a fair average 
length, and it will be readily seen that any other way 
would mislead. Such a list is interesting, as it shows that 
the war has not made such a great difference in prices as 
many supposed it would, the principal rise being in Swedish 
goods :— 

Per 


£8. d. 

Archangel yellow 3 X 9 .secssseesreesbetg, std, 12 5 0 
Bjorneborg yellow 24 x 7........ + ohAaieoeaasbAce eee do. 612 6 
Christiana Ist yellow 24 x 6h ise 12012ft 8 2 6 
Do. 2nd Go. veicesss avbacdutseniestuacave decaneraes do. 7 0 
DoviBrd do; 52.) Sar. para y, prvdten enn aeoec ate do 9 5 0 
Do. 3rd white do. ..,,..serscressseee sdseoubier erase GO. 625050 
M0: SEK AO eeaciseseceeen eteavecsrevtetele ivdas an vahan do,- 11:15 0 
Do. diet White Dhiok 7 coe aie, Cee a (ae matiay milli ba 0) 
DOS BR XBR, adit Mac seagiasucacasinre do. 615 0 
Do. 2nd white 23 x 7 .....c.cescees sivnancenncny do; 7-10" 0 

Do. 24 x 63 weseeee saaianeweses aie tndenane 610 0 

| D oR te. agit eee prea 13. 2-6 
Hudikswall mixed yellow 710 0 
Dram Ist yellow 24 x 6}. 7. AON 
Dos2ndeda ec ssecercs tecones sasstaaea's seeks =o we ely eS 
DoABrd (ds is..ssaness CabpaGhaeescantetaxactt ss HN dO. "6°76 
Do. 2nd white ...,.000 ste.) O25 26 
DorBrd dos cserscusn sacs lashaxsasbigaiaeeseach the do. 55-76 
Escoumains white spruce ..,....12012,3x 9 14 5 0 
Fredrickstadt Ist White ..sssscccsccocssssvossssseree 10, 1415 0 
Do, 3rd yellow ,..,.+0 pebivshnees wabescars aaeanns 6,9 020 
Do, yellow Ist flooring 1}in. ...,..,0. square 13 9 
Do. lin. lo 3 
Do, fin 38 
Do, jin, (foe) 
Do. gin. .., 6 10 

Do, 2nd do. J eee | 

Do, gin. Zieh 
D0: ARUN so veccaaee pansners ass spentebdvessedisdtaspas do. 10 5 
Gefle Ist yellow 3 X Q...cccseee Needaaaneceray Petg. std. 10 7 6 
DOB SX. Disteseesiddaversdecsers sersocuerpieese ie OGIO ets at} 
Do. mixed yellow 4 X 12 wissscsseere PR coe ellie Ba ay 
VO, "6 ANG) or se seen tnasun sana ae dO. F120 0 

DO 2K 9 asters, Tahoe aM coAe cree Opa Ly CB 
DONS ROT Seo weae Gspueenre tae edsecscetapsscdqacQO, Ad 9 

1 ACM? Sven faery eee Cerner. ido: aUL 50750 
Do, 3rd yellow 4 x 11,. LO ALSO: 40) 
Do4x9, spagse fOr ie sO. aly a8 
DOB KAO ase saeaty 100, 9 ep <0), 
DONS RULE Siete eve saeneesdave es Messen Veyerssl Or 20°45 AO 
DOB Ak Bois. iMuennpenescatesacsnaskenenen Cre CPU mentste ci (0) 
Gothenburg mixed yellow 4 x 11 wassseendo 10 5 0 
Do. 3 x 9 a LOS OLELO 
Do. 3 8 Dies 7 8) 
Do.8x 7... 910 0 
Do. 4 x 9... 915 0 
Do. 24 10 9550 

Do. 3rd. Oe 6 
Do. 4 712 6 
Do. 4 9 5 0 
Do. 3 9 5 0 
Do, 3 TAL 6 
DO DE IXiD gecesprassepvanseverere svaeroit: ate O Mi eD eO 
WONG IX8O cate laiesosaeereeeare Seah ussite yess do. 810 6 
Gothenburg mixed white 3 x 11.,....... sys is do: 8S 170 
DOS Bk ROT ee ae oe aiden cessive senndekeae® inn GO 0 50. 
Do; Srd-white:4 x 96.00.) soseensonsenctetdo. TB AO 
DO. IAL i gascesess + hejoisen tench eG aa 6 
DOSER IO eect ree otes Hatncen Bee Keema pail Ve) 

| BON ah say fees tee eons priest Biche Kuga maa keg 6) 
Halifax birch ........ toqaeaghaatanepececvacdscesnesetaees load 213 0 
Holmsund 3rd yellow 3 X 9 secccccscees ..Petg. std. 9 5 0 
Stusum (0,38 ssa wee ee kee code COes oO we OanO 
Laurvig Ist white 3 x 9 .....scssscserseeeeed20 12ft; 12 i F6 
DORA, eS Retort Coevecescerstsecsconeet tO. HtO, 726 
DON 2ud WHC dO... ccassreseeesessearveustn ee OmeunG LORE 
DOi3 XE OM ices davtcssenessvncereisaveael 20 Tatts eats =o) 
Monsteras lathwood ......ccsseeseeee OUD, fthm, 412 6 
Miramichi unsorted spruce 3 x 11 ,,,120123x 9 14 0 0 
DOB OO Wissetsqsantasissseses seueevseinn ss eG Oa) 
OWS WW, Secadssaeconnepectsonees (00,511 17 216 
Onega Ist yellow ..... dd 40 
Do. 8rd do....4.. aed 812 6 
Paskallavick lath Wood jiesserersseersresCtd,. fthm, 4 7 6 


4 


Petersburg Ist yellow 3 x 11 sss Potg. std: 12 15 0 
D0. 83X49 icvean ea upereee and. 12 5 30 
Do, 1st white3 x 11 «G0. 105-0 
Do. B X10) bencanteaanrtere 300. 9 5 1G 
DO. 3X 7 sserssssssersercesesonsesercotaspeessersornn 0, 8:10 OF 
Do. lathwood ......c1scssrseraarseeeClbtohm, 6 (0.1 

Pitch pine (Pensacola).........es+ese100 Pete. std. 11 2 4 
Do, (Georgia) . iciveccsossestestectn phere aOe Le 10 am 

Pugwash Spruce ..,....s006 a ckyecbaneasht ot AU LB a Oe, LL Le 


Quebec Ist bright 12ft. 3 x 11........0..Petg. std. 


= 
co 
—s 
Or 
Soacscom 


Do, st floated ,\\..csssseasatcensueeanenetacerOr inl Otic mae 
Do. 1st dry Hoated js;ccrsssessrpasenasestsant-O0. 97) 10 
Do. 2nd bright: Lsissgsgetopeeseterheres ,do,, 18 5 OF 
Do, 2nd floated...... do, 12 0 -Q; 
Do. 2nd dry floated 200.1275. 208 
Do. 3rd floated ..... avic0,: 19. psa 
Do, 3rd dry floated ,...... soversd. 9 12 6 
Do. 8rd bright ..... tact yeeqeenpucducstenersisearO.e 9 (500s 
Rimouske 1st spruce 3 x 9 s.0e120123 x9 14 7 6 
Do. 3. X 8. scssanssevscovevecssconeuanvasesanau egy sys ial te aie 
D0. 3X. 7 ssiuspensbsesocnaenauneraaspsuseasanss pei Onnmle 1s) ana 
Riga crown White ..s:.sorssoserscisorsersesenk Obes Std, 8 7 Be 
Soderham 1st yellow 3 X Q ssorcressoreercsoreere dO 1010 OF 
Do, 3 X% sscsccsccssteautnereusenensnaay 6 
Do. 8X58 vc ivvcaeeasseenae OF 
Wyburg Ist yellow 3 x 0 
Do. 24 x 9. a 07 
Do, 24 x 7.4, M 


ane 
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LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 2 


TIMBER, : 
Teak ..++..,+-load £13 013 10|/Finland ....+sse+e0s £7 10 £8 10 
Quebec, red pine.... 815 4 15)Memel...........0- « 0 0 0 of 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 4 15/Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 ll 9 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 oo - WHIte caccee 8 0 9: DF 
Quebec Oak, white.. 6 0 6 10)/Gefie, yellow........ 10 5 12 10° 
» Dirch,....... 3 15 5 O/Soderham .,.,.... 81) 12 0 
. 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per C., 
Dantzic oak 0 0 0 0} 12ft. by 3 by 9 in, 
y 8 5 410) yellow....... veone 10 0 1216 
Meme! fir 810 4 10/Flooring boards, per 
Riga 310 410) sq. of lin, firstyel 7 6 10 6 
Swedish 213 3 0)First white......... 70 9 6 
Masts,Quebecredpine 315 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 6 8 6 
+» yellow pine.. 15 5 5/Pumice Sronzprton 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood,Dantzic,im 315 5 10 Os, &c, . 
», St.Petersburg 510 6 10|Seal, pale....per tun 2610 0 0 
Deals, pr C,, 12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 83 0 0 0 
by 9in., OOd (. iiiwiecvgccenae: BOO. = Oem 
Quebec, white spruce 13 0 18 10 Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 8610 37 0 ; 
St.John, whitesprucej12 1) 14 0/Olive, Gallipoli.,..., 49 0 0 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 0 0 
duced O, Palm, fine ......+55. 39 0 8910 — 
Canada, Ist quality, 16 1)18 0/Linseed .,... sevesee OL O'S Ore 
2nd do...... 12 01310) Rapeseed, Eng. pale.. 43 10 0 0 
Archangel, yellow .. 111013 0O|Cottomseed,...eee0+. 2719 84 0 


St. Petersburg, yol... 111013 0 


Maurats, 
He a HSS Vie Be 
Pig, Forei sscseeceesesceesesss DOr ton £i ; 
- Mogan WE en ae ae ete 
« Lad Oo. vavecscces messes | MO 20 5 0 00 0 
v» Other brands ssoccssesseses G0 1815 0 19 0 0 
Sheet Milled.....e0 us S-siew Vales Ree ED! 2010 0 21 0 0 
Shot, Patent orcvestvecccessses OO 22 00 2 00 
Red or Minium ....+.. do 1915 0 2010 0 
Litharge, W.B. ... do 000 000 
White Dry... uses euep eae do 3) 0 0 000 
» Sround in Olly veces beeen do 000 000 
CoPPER :— 
British—Cake and Ingot ...,....perton £6910 0 70 0 0 
Best Selected ., . do La A, eg Se | a 
C2) ee do 73 0 0 76 0 0 
Bottoms ... do 78 0 0 000 
Australian .. do 70 0 0 72 0 0 
Spanish Cake .......ccccece do 000 00 0 
Chili Bara, cash occ visde cs awabeke do 6310 0 6410 0 
os. Refined mgot.....aayesaveue do 69.00 FL Oe 
Yollowy Metal i... sites dun saree perlIb 0 0 64 0 0:0 
IRon :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash...ssccsveveas perton £211 9 000 
Welsh Bar, in London ..........+ do 716-0 712 6 
Py Wales. .ccsessiaeb oie do 615 0 00 0 
Staffordshire.......seesees Aatey) aie 710 0. 8°06 
Rail, in Wales ......... do 61-0... 726) 8 
Sheets, single in Loudon do 910 0 10 5-0 
Hoops, first quality ... do 810° 0° 9 5° @ 
Mail Rod ..shwaicssscenenaae do 710 0 8 00 
WOULD vsicis vie aisie cea n seme do 915 0 10 00 
———<>>—_—_—_. 
—»—. 
TENDERS. 


Bristou.—For excavating for and building cellar walls — 
to premises in Victoria-street for Mr. F. Rumboll, Mr, W. 
Cloutman, surveyor, 3, Exchange, Bristol :— 


Beaven & Son ....eecce0. selsae Se LOD 1e0 20 
Storkey ..... is injhe ate le siciva po wines BGOd LO Ons 
UD DAT si eis eicusye emacs iS erewie sama 175 0 0 
HB: Stephens! =), 00: seste wees . 472 1600: 
J. Stephens ;.j:ic<.. asian peers 169° .0)70 

FV TILOS \\«:ia(a's ite ate fevolg ieee wa raE de teh LO - Osmo 
Howitt: Sacaseexioneecae AO renin = PLBS) 10 aG. 
FROROYB oo 2 ass co voce ieee toe 00) OnPO 
Pady (accepted)... i.ctsesceeoe -» d41 12° 0 


LEADENHALL-STREET.—For aJterations to offices for th 
Realm Building and Investment Company. Mr. John W. 
Morris, architect :— r 

Js Shotield,.s.04.04sssschssvedsabewenterevanse COMMON 
A. Sheffield,...... Seas ane ane fa OB OO) 
Harris & Wardrop..... Sesetoavees Ayu alewaee 


Liverpoou.—For Presbyterian Schools, Liverpool. Mr. 
W. J. Mason, architect. Quantities by Mr. Geo, North« 
croft, surveyor :— oe 


Corbebts este eweis sorsesceopeeestacstasnpested 410 MORO 
1370 0 0 
1350 0 0 
13387 -0,56 
1280 7 1 
1272 0 0 
Bateman .......s.000 aaaaGarepactdceearsae calc 
Nicholson & Ayre cescorssssessseveeres 1248 0 O 
Haigh <cdO0i ce iiesrccmen iecousgse? hese) Oe) 
Potter Brothers (accepted)........ 1180 0 0 
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LONG RAILWAY JOURNEYS. 


T cannot fail to be acknowledged by all 
railway travellers that, with the excep- 
tion of the royal saloons, and those few car- 
riages which are constructed for the use of 
invalids, there is not a single one in the 
United Kingdom in which anything approach- 
ing acomtortable sleep can be obtained during 
a nocturnal journey. In a word, there is no 
such thing on our railways as a sleeping car- 
riage. The common answer to the demand 
for this accommodation is that it is not needed ; 
that our railway journeys are too limited in 
extent ever to render such carriages neces- 
sary ; and that if people want to sleep, they 
must either do so in the irksome position of a 
sitting posture or dispense altogether with 
‘‘nature’s sweet restorer.” It is not difficult 
to show that the answer is completely false; 
that the longest journeys in which there are 
the fewest stoppages are made by night trains; 
and that a large number of people, to whom 
time is money, invariably travel by night. 
At present, the only manner in which these 
passengers can indulge in an attempt at 
a recumbent posture is to place their feet on 
the opposite seat—a posture which speedily 
becomes so excessively genant as to compel 
them to abandon it. By means of a judicious 
“tip” to the guard, sometimes a kind of short 
stretcher can be procured which fits in between 
the opposite seats, and is a slight improve- 
ment; but this presupposes two circum- 
stances, which are not always included in the 
conditions: one of these is, that the passenger 
is travelling “first”; and the other, that the 
opposite seats are untenanted, or, in other 
words, that the compartment is only half full. 
Occasionally this contingency occurs in the 
first class carriages, but rarely in the second. 
Although the reason alleged by railway com- 
panies against the employment of sleeping 
carriages is founded upon the presumed ab- 
sence of all necessity for them, yet a spurious 
economy is undoubtedly the real foundation 
for the allegation. If the original design of 
carriage be adhered to, it is clear that to con- 
tain the same number of passengers a sleeping 
compartment must have twice the superficial 
dimensions of one intended only for diurnal 
traffic. That, if carriages were designed spe- 
cially for affording accommodation for night 
passengers, this will not be the case will be 
shown as we proceed with the subject. The 
question that remains to be decidedis whether 
a certain number of the present carriages 
should be converted into sleeping carriages, or 
whether new ones on an entirely different 
lan should be constructed. Again, these 
atter might, in their turn, be either bona fide 
sleeping carriages or so designed as to be con- 
vertible at willinto a day or night carriage. 
The relative economy of these two principles 
of construction would have to be decided for 
each particular instance, as it would in a 
great measure depend upon the mileage of the 
line, the proportion of day to night traftic, 
and various other considerations belonging 
to the especial department of the traffic 
manager. 

It is worthy of notice that notwithstanding 
the extension that our railway system has 
gradually undergone, not merely with regard 
to its introduction into districts and localities 
which for along time remained strangers to 
its advantages, but with respect to the actual 
length of continuous journey which can now 
be undertaken by it, yet the accommodation 
for passengers has remained very nearly what 
it was forty years ago. While the permanent 
way, the engines, and the rolling stock have 


been modified, so far as mechanical features 
are concerned, the interior arrangements have 
undergone little or no alteration. On many 
lines there are still to be seen the original 
first, second, and third-classcarriages. These 
seldom come so far up as London, for the re- 
mainder of their lives is devoted to the trans- 
port of the local rural traffic. In looking at 
some of the worst specimens of these, namely, 
those belonging to the third-class, and com- 
paring them with cattle trucks, we came to 
the conclusion that in summer time, at all 
events, the cattle had by far the best accom- 
modation. They have plenty of light and 
air, whereas the unfortunate occupants of the 
boxes misnamed carriages are deprived of 
both. The evil of our diurnal system of rail- 
way travelling, if it may be so termed, is not 
confined to our own country, but has spread 
to the Continent. Lond complaints have been 
continually raised in France, and the several 
companies urged to adopt the American plan, 
which provides for both day and night accom- 
modation of passengers. It is very question- 
able whether the American system would 
answer for us, although it might possibly do 
so on the Continent. The cause of the French 
having followed our example in this particu- 
lar is readily accounted for from the circum- 
stance that all their lines were but copies ona 
very slightly modified scale of our own. They 
were most of them laid out by English engi- 
neers, and constructed by English contractors, 
so that it would have been little short of a 
miracle had they done otherwise than partaken 
of our defects. However well adapted a par- 
ticular class or plan of carriage may be for a 
line which runs for a distance of three thou- 
sand miles, and unites the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, it needs but little com- 
mon sense to divine that a precisely identical 
arrangement would not answer in cases in 
which the distance does not often exceed more 
than a tenth of that alluded to. Apart from 
the accommodation offered by the American 
plan, there is a difference in our social habits 
and customs which would seriously militate 
against the exclusive adoption of it. The same 
may also be said with regard to most Huro- 
pean nations. It is not the adoption of any 
especial plan or design of carriage affording 
sleeping accommodation that weare contending 
for, but simply that on our English railways 
journeys occupying the whole night are con- 
tinually and regularly undertaken, and that 
some arrangement should be introduced 
which would allow of a traveller taking 
genuine rest during the night. He would 
thus be enabled to transact any business 
he might have in hand on the day of his 
arrival at his destination, instead of being, as 
he frequently is, only fit to go to bed. We 
are quite aware that there are plenty of people 
who care nothing for the fatigues of a night 
journey, and in fact look upon it as rather “a 
good thing” than otherwise, but, on the other 
hand, there are also a large number who are 
completely knocked up by it. Ladies are 
particularly sensitive to this kind of fatigue, 
and we have known them to present so worn 
and jaded an appearance after a night’ssojourn 
ina railway carriage that one would almost 
imagine they had walked the distance instead 
of being carried over it at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. 

There is a point in connection with the par- 
ticular system of the American railway ac- 
commodation that deserves mention. It has 
been stated by the advocates of that method 
that it is impossible for accidents and assaults 
against private individuals to occur owing to 
the peculiar facility afforded for constant in- 
spection and surveillance by the officials, by 
means of the especial nature of the construc- 
tion of the carriages. This statement has, 
however, been proved to be false, and the 
American carriages to be no safer than our 
own in this respect. About six years ago, a 
regular band of roughs took their places in a 
train from New York to Lake Erie, killed two 
or three of the passengers, and wounded several 


others. So much for the security to life and 
property on the transatlantic lines. We have 
already drawn the attention of our readers to 
the gradual augmentation in the length of the 
railway journeys that can now be made in the 
United Kingdom. The same result has taken 
place on the Continent. The longest con- 
tinuous journey within the French Empire 
extends from Cherbourg to Nice, a distance of 
978 miles, while the international through- 

journeys starting from Paris are as follows: 
From Paris to Berlin, 770 miles; to Vienna, 

963 miles; to Madrid, 928 miles; and to 
Cadiz, 1,474 miles. Will any one deny that 
for journeys of such lengths some comfortable 

sleeping accommodation ought to be provided ? 
The difficulty appears to lie in the circum- 
stance that the American system is not ap- 
plicable in the case of European countries, in 
consequence of the difference that prevails in 
the habits and social ideas of the inhabitants 
of the two hemispheres. But there is clearly 
some solution to the problem, and it no doubt 
will be found in a combination of the two 
systems. What is wanted is a carriage which 
is so designed as to afford some of the ad- 
vantages of the American plan without, at the 
same time, sacrificing those which are in- 
separably connected with European tastes and 
prejudices. A carriage of this description 
should combine the freedom of the one prin- 
ciple with the privacy of the other. A traveller 
should, in fact, have the choice of availing 
himself of either or both at his pleasure. The 
simplest method of effecting this combination 
appears to be in the adoption of a class of 
carriage having two stories. Some of these 
have been used onthe Parisian tramways and 
found perfectly satisfactory. The lower story 
is divided into first, second, and third-class 
compartments, and is constructed in strict ac- 
cordance with European habits, or, as it may 
be said, after the English fashion. The upper 
is arranged on the American plan, having 
a longitudinal passage running the whole 
length of the carriage, with the seats disposed 
on each side. The advantage this particular 
description of carriage enjoys over the 
American example, is that it accommodates 
more passengers with a given volume, and 
consequently with a given weight. This is a 
most important advantage. In any train there 
are two portions into which the total load 
carried may be subdivided. The oneis termed 
the paying, and the other the non-paying 
load. The engine and rolling stock evidently 
constitutes the latter of these, while the former 
is composed of the passengers and whatever 
luggage or goods that are transported by the 
train. If, therefore, we suppose the weight of 
two trains to be the same, but that one has a 
greater capacity than the other, that is, it will 
hold a greater number of passengers, the pay- 
ing load at once becomes augmented, and the 
proportion between the two increased. Had 
we space we would willingly enter upon the 
question of the possibility of adapting two- 
storied carriages to those lines in England 
upon which long journeys are made. The 
obstacle that appears insurmountable would 
seem to be passing the bridges and tunnels, as 
it would be difficult to so arrange the height 
of the carriage as to pass under the limited 
headway. Something might probably be gained 
in this respect by lowering the floor of the 
carriage, and the wheels might be put under 
the seats, as is the case in the carriages of the 
broad gauge, only there is no necessity for 
sticking them just in front of the door, to the 
great inconvenience of those getting in and 
out. The minimum height from the top of 
the rail to the underside of any bridge passing 
over a line is 13ft. 6in., so that it would not 
be possible to make the height of the stories 
more than 6ft., and that would allow scarcely 
enough room for the frame of the carriage 
itself. This height would not be wanted in 
the lower story, as the occupants would never 
take any but a sitting or recumbent position, 
but on the other hand would be little enough 
for the upper story. 
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UPSHOT OF MR. BARRY’S CASE. 


S, in the pending dispute between Mr. 
Edward Barry and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, the 
Burtpineg News has persistently withstood 
the temptation to lay down ‘the law”—not 
merely of the profession but of the land—we 
may now take up the controversy with a 
tolerably unbiassed mind at the point to which 
it has arrived, that is to say, the dictwn of the 
law officers of the Crown, that the drawings 
of the Houses of Parliament belong, not to 
Mr. Barry, but to the nation. Looking at 
the question as a simple matter of law, wholly 
disentangled of any proviso or rider laid down 
by the late Sir Charles Barry or his son, it is 
hard to see how the said law officers could 
have expressed any otheropinion. Sir Charles 
Barry seems to have entered into no special 
contract with the Government of his day as to 
the retention or non-retention of these draw- 
ings. He probably did what every nine archi- 
tects in ten have been content to do since his 
day. He took it for granted the custom of 
the profession would go unchallenged, and 
that the drawings would never be claimed. 
Mr. Ayrton does, however, lay claim to them ; 
and, as it can clearly be shown that but for 
the percentage paid him by the nation Sir 
Charles would never have made the drawings 
at all, the inference is clear enough they form 
part and parcel of the quid pro quo of which 
the bargain consisted. We, therefore, have 
not joined in the outcry against the Chief 
Commissioner. He stood upon the simple 
legal right of the nation; and so far the 
utterance of the law is consistent with the 
claim he has set up. It is not a question of 
professional custom—it is a question of law. 
Pity it is that the Institute of Architects—so 
prone to dogmatise and so facile to abandon a 
position once taken—did not adopt this more 
modest view of the controversy. 

We have every sympathy for Mr. Barry, 
and trust that if advised to “rest and be 
thankful” at the point to which his case has 
now tended, some middle course may be 
adopted—-some compromise be accepted by 
which Mr. Ayrton may obtain all he sought, 
and Mr. Barry preserve all he cared to retain 
by the controversy. In future cases, archi- 
tects, if they are wise, will do well to protect 
themselves from the chance of being involved 
in these invidious disputes. There is much 
to be said on both sides of the question, even 
after it is disentangled of the question of copy- 
right, about which we have heard so much ; 
the most, perhaps, from those who are them- 
selves the greatest plagiarists. Thus, the 
dispute is only half disposed of by a client’s 
saying, “I have paid for these drawings ; 
ergo they are mine.” It may be so in the case 
of a man who simply engages an architect to 
prepare him a set of drawings for a building 
which he does not intend the designer to 
carry out; just in the same way as a hare 
purchased with its skin on at a poulterer’s shop 
is, hare and hareskin, the property of its pur- 
chaser. But should the client intend his 
architect to carry out his design, or should 
the purchaser of the hare intend his poulterer 
to deliver it skinned and prepared for the 
spit, the two transactions become more com- 
plicated. In each case the law of custom (which 
is held to govern the law) steps in ; and we 
have the architect, after supplying the con- 
tractor with duplicates, retaining the original 
drawings; and the poulterer, after trussing 
the hare, retaining the hareskin—quite il- 
legally, we have no doubt, if Paterfamilias 
would but call in “the law officers of the 
Crown” to define his legal right to it. 

It is reasonable enough that in the case of 
such an edifice as the Palace of Westminster 

.the nation, or its executive, should possess 
ample facilities for referring to the original 
drawings of the building, though not very 
likely that much good would accrue from any 
non-professional reference to them. It would 
be well if drawings of such edifices, and in- 


deed of all public structures, were deposited 
in public archives. On the other hand, it is 
quite natural that an architect, of all men, 
should wish to possess these records of his 
past works. If henceforth it is to be under- 
stood that he is to give them up as a matter of 
course, we foresee but one of two consequences 
of the arrangement, viz., the demand of an 
increased fee for the architect’s preparation of 
these triplicate drawings for deposit or return 
to the client, or utter confusion and chaos 
arising from the original drawings being taken 
away from their time-honoured and natural 
custodians--the architects who drew them, 
worked from, and adjudicated upon them, 
and who are, in fact, the only people who are 
at all likely to take care of them, or to care 
about them after the lapse of years. This, 
putting aside—as we have done--the question 
of copyright, is, as it seems to ourselves, the 
practical view of this long controversy. It 
has been sought to be settled as a question of 
professional etiquette ; it is now being settled 
asa dry question of law; but it is really a 
mere question of money. If our poulterers are 
not to keep the hareskins they will assuredly 
charge us for trussing the hares; and if our 
architects are not to keep their drawings we 
fear there’s nothing for it but to pay them for 
preparing the requisite duplicates, either 
directly, in their professional bills, or indi- 
rectly (as was stated in the House of Com- 
mons’ debate), in their surveyors’ quantities. 
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MANSIONS IN BIRDCAGE-WALK, 


N imposing block of buildings, comprising 
two houses, has just been built at the 
corner ofthe entrance to Queen’s-square, West- 
minster, from Birdcage-walk, by Mr. Thomas H. 
Wyatt, as architect. The character of this 
work, though simpler, is in other respects very 
similar to that of the still more imposing 
work from the same hand in Park-lane, facing 
Hyde-park, and we propose to consider them 
together. They each tower up far above all 
their neighbours, and are conspicuous from 
the colour of the materials used—red brick, 
relieved with-stone dressings. They are fur. 
ther picturesque in form and skyline. So far 
they are an improvement upon the ordinary 
class of street building to which we have been 
accustomed. It is vigour in such points that 
we so greatly need to diversify the monotony 
of London, and a comparison of these works 
in general effect with that of the mansion 
builtin Piccadilly for the late H. T. Hope, 
Esq., and now converted into a club, will 
show that the delicate Parisian refinement of 
detail exhibited in that building is far less 
suitable for the purpose than Mr. Wyatt's 
coarser and maalier style. We can further 
commend in the Queen’s-square houses their 
assimilation to the surrounding old structures 
of the date of Queen Anne. Here, however, 
we regret to say, our admiration ceases. It is 
one thing to select a fitting style, and another 
to treat it with architectural propriety, and to 
the handling of the detail, throughout this 
building particularly, and in a less degree 
to that in Park-lane, we feel compelled to 
make objections. The general disposition of 
the facade of the latter is good, but the front- 
age facing Birdcage-walk, with its too nume- 
rous and varied bay windows, is crowded and 
fussy, and devoid of plain wall-surface as a 
relief to their complicated forms. One would 
almost imagine that theoccupants of one room 
would be able to look into the rooms of their 
neighbours, so closely are these projections 
set. Then if we look at the roofing of these 
features the result is not satisfactory. The 
dormers are too large in proportion to the tiny 
turreted peaks into which they are incorpo- 
rated., The strangest portion of the design is, 
however, the absurd travestying of Classical 
architectural features, after the vicious man- 
ner introduced by the architects of themodern 
Italian style. This has been carried to an 
extent quite unknown in the far purer style 
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of the reign of Queen Anne. The great 
commendation of the works of that date, 
and which has met, even in our opinion, 
with somewhat too laudatory appreciation of 
late, is its exquisite refinement and delicacy, | 
We look for any such characteristics in this 
work of Mr. Wryatt’s. There is not one 
feature to compare for a minute with the old 
canopies to the doorways of the adjoining 
houses in Queen’s-square, nor is there is one 
finial, dormer, window, or doorway in his 
new building to which one can refer as satis- 
factory in design, and yet there are many 
that are elaborate and pretentious. Look, for 
instance, at the extraordinary jumble of stone 
dressings which surrounds the staircase 
window on the eastern side of the block; at 
the queer form of some of the dormers, which 
would be more in place in arococo dressing- 
glass, such as those displayed in Tottenham 
Court-road ; or at the chimney-stacks, whose 
lofty proportions are buttressed up by equally — 
trival brackets at the base. Then there is an 
ugly lozenge-shaped panel introduced into the - 
middle of the said chimney-stacks, which has 
excited our wonder if not our admiration, 
For what purpose it is put there is as far 
beyond our comprehension as the manner in 
which it is held. It is not properly bonded, 
as stone should be, into brickwork, and must, 
one would think, cut allthe bond of the latter 
to pieces. It is ap acrobatic architectural | 
performance, which we should prefer to leave 
to the Japanese to conceive, or at least to 
execute. We look for dignity in the work of 
the President of the Institute of Architects as : 
we should in his deportment, and do not 
expect him to imitate jugglers in either. 
However, we have no desire to be captious, 
and are thankful for what he has been pleased 
to bestow uponus. We only regret that such 
architectural opportunities should not be 
made the most of. We desire that buildings 
of such cost should not show a lack of 
careful design in the carrying out, — that 
thought should not be the only commodity 
of which there has been an apparent economy 
in the expenditure. As itis, we admit of these 
two blocks of building being an advance—a 
great advance—upon the class to which we 
have been generally treated by the Oubitts 
and other speculating builders of Belgravia. 
They are quite on a par, and perhaps some- 
what more, with the recent buildings on the 
Grosvenor estate by Mr. Cundy. But they 
do not rank with the Club-houses of Barry, 
with the Insurance office of Woodward, or 
53 of the most thoughtful works of ne 
ay. < 
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ART AND THE COSTUME OF WOMEN | 


1: has not a little puzzled those who have | 
studied the histery of architecture to 
account in any way for the marked changes” 
which we see took place in the course of any 
one pure style of architecture. What, for 
example, can be more different than the details 
and general character of the Early English, 
the Middle or Decorated English, and th 
Late or Perpendicular English ? How were 
these successive changes brought about? Di 
one superior genius in each case do the wo 
or was it simply vague fashion as in dre 
The costume of the successive times, be 
observed, followed the architecture ; and ea 

style of architecture exhibits, in the figur 
which decorate it, the dress and manners of 
the age in which it appeared and was practiced; — 
so that the successive changes in costume and 
dress may yet be accurately chronicled from 

the remains of our indigenous architecture, — 
wall painting, and glass painting. But now: 
days all thisis changed. Who, for instane 
what architect—would ever think of order 
his usual trade glass-painter to paint in 
church memorial window a ‘girl of 


larities and ugliness of the dress ? 
yet such a method of working from ‘ 
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actual existences of the time was, in 
the dark ages of ignorance, the universal 
rule, and it is to it that we owe all the art and 
architecture and decoration that we now have. 
No two systems of fine art production can be 
more diverse and opposite than that of the 
past of Gothic art and the present revival, as 
it is called, of it. We are led to these thoughts 
from the deplorable fact of Paris, the centre of 
European fashion, and the fashionable law- 
giver of the modern world, being shut out so 
completely from all knowledge and communi- 
cation. All new fashions and new inventions 
in costume come originally from that gayest of 
cities, and if there be a veritable goddess of 
fashion she certainly resides there. What is 
she now doing ? 

It is a subject not a little singular, and can 
hardly be accounted for, how it is that male 
costume, of which we said a few words a week 
or two since, changes so slightly from year to 
year, while the fashionable costume of women 
seems to admit and even call for a change 
almost every month, not in colour only, but in 
form. There are fashionable colours per- 
petually on the change, like the colours of the 
chameleon, and what is quite right this week 
is all wrong and out of sorts next week. 

In calling a little attention before to the 
costume of the present, we ventured to suggest 
that some improvement might be effected in 
the dress of our soldiers, both as to form, and 
fitness, and colour, and we have some reason 
to know that an attempt will be made to 
effect this ; but perhaps after all the prejudices 
of the time and fashion will be too strong for 
it, so that there may be some interest in a few 
words on female costume and its present adapt- 
ability to the purposes of art in painting and 
sculpture. One great advantage it certainly 
has, viz., that it is always on the change, and 
never at rest ; so that what is likely to prove so 
difficult in the attempt to change, even for the 
better, the costume of the soldier, is not likely 
to hinder change, if not improvement, in the 
dress of women, It is curious to note how 
different are the public ideas as to fitness in 
pictures and in reality. What is thought not 
only right and proper, but absolutely beauti- 
ful and sublime, in the paintings of Raphael 
and M. Angelo, would, in real life, as things now 
are, be considered not a little improper and 
out of all due order and respectability. There 
are no more beautiful things in fine art than 
the famous Madonnas of Raphael, or can 
costume more becoming be devised ; yet to 
see people thus clad and occupied in the 
maternal art of nursing a child you must 
leave the quarters of fashionable life and 
existence, and going intosome dirty bye-street 
or down some narrow and unfrequented 
court you may see almost living transcripts of 
Raphael’s famous pictures, It is the land of 
Erin that supplies such pictures as these. The 
women in a genuine Irish court are, it is 
certain, too low in the scale of humanity, as 
fashion has now moulded it, to be above the 
duties of mothers, and it is truly wonderful to 
see sometimes what a poor untutored Irish 
woman will do in the pictorial and high 
artistic way with a baby andan old shawl! 
All the strength there was in the great painter 
of human feeling and passion himself would 
be needed to fix it upon canvas. Truly the 
Trish have no business in a high northern 
latitude like this; they are essentially a 
a-southern and half eastern race, for not even 
in the distant east have the people better and 
higher notions of artistic dress and the mode 
of wearing it—and that, be it observed, 
naturally, and without any sort of thought of 
making up an effect or attitudinizing. It is 
all from the natural unstudied instinct of the 
moment, and if you want to see pictures of 
" humanity,” it is in London, down some 
narrow dirty court, filled with mothers and 
children from the land of the Shamrock, you 
must go forit. What a curious subject for the 
future of art, when it begins to exist, and when 
*“art-manufacture” begins to die out, as it 
must and will, is this of costume ; and may it 


not be that the future of costume and artistic 
dress will come, not from the present law- 
giver, Fashion, but out of low and humble 
life—not out of palaces, but squalid narrow 
courts ! 

It must here be noted that Dame Nature 
does not always do the right thing, for if the 
Irish element is too far north to work out its 
proper and its own destinies, the same may be 
said of the French. Is not Paris toofar north ? 
The French type of face and head is certainly 
more refined, and sharper and more artistic, 
than the English, and the dress and mode of 
wearing it, and movements of French women 
are surely beyond, even as.a mere matter of 
fashion, anything England can exhibit. Paris 
rules the modern world of female attire, but it 
is here again that we would venture to assert 
that the costume, rough though it may be, of 
the common people is artistically superior to 
that of their betters, good as it sometimes is. 
If it is surprising to see how much can be done 
with an old discoloured shawl by the Irish 
women, it is, perbaps, even yet more wonder- 
fulto behold what marvels can be accomplished 
by a French woman witha yard or two of 
thin gauze or muslin. It matters nothing 
what it is for, round the neck or over the 
shoulders, or round the head, as cap or turban, 
it is all equally magical ; she needs no looking- 
glass to arrange the folds of it, for with- 
fingers so light the “drapery ” falls of itself. 
Whatever the stolid Germans may do with 
Paris short of destroying it outright and 
ploughing up its ground, the women of Paris 
will always tax and rule the world. Whata 
pity it seems, therefore, that there should not 
be in the minds of such people something 
more and better than mere fashion as a guide, 
and that there should not be a guiding 
principle of fitness and beauty, and a constant 
effort to add to and help the natural forms, 
and aid the natural grace and ease of their 
movements. None can do this better, or 
indeed, so well as the French. 

It is not in the little pictures which every 
year fill the walls of the Royal Academy that 
we would look forexemplars from natural and 
living forms and costume, but rather from 
that larger art which comes of wall painting, 
and window painting, and roof decoration ; 
and were there any bona fide glass-painters 
now in active work, and practising honestly 
their vocation by painting on the glass surfaces 
themselves, we should have a word or two to 
say to them. As things are we can only 
hope that some man will take to it and try 
the art as anart of painting on glass; and 
here, if he will do so, is a model for him to 
go by. 

All have heard of the complaints that have 
been made at divers times of the accommoda- 
tion afforded by our legislative body in the 
House of Commons for lady visitors. They 
all come to the House very sumptuously 
dressed, indeed as if for a grand court ball, 
and, instead of being ushered into a large 
state gallery specially fitted for them and 
their splendours, they are all huddled into a 
little narrow room, or rather passage, imme- 
diately behind the speaker’s chair, and over 
the reporters’ gallery, and are visible to the 
members of the House and to the occupants 
of the strangers’ gallery (a singularly uncom- 
fortable place) through some Gothic traceried 
and brass-latticed windows. It is, then, be- 
hind this trellised and barred work that these 
fair dames range themselves to see and to 
listen, and in their bright and gay attire they 
look for all the world like the painted figures 
in a genuine painted glass window of the time 
of the Edwards, only the costume is modern 
and new, and not old. May we in this place 
be allowed most respectfully to assure them 
that they never look better, or more pictu- 
resque, or fairer, and that so far from the 
awkward lattice, which perhaps may annoy 
not a few of them, taking from the interest 
of the fair picture, it does all it can to add to 
it ; and fortunate indeed would she be who 
could find among the ranks of the Academy, 


or anywhere else, any painter, young or old, 
famous or obscure, who could succeed in 
transferring her portraiture to canvas or glass. 
It is the only and sole example in these 
modern art-enlightened and progressive times 
that we can name of glass painting where the 
costume, the faces, and manner, are alike true 
to nature and reality and modernism! It is 
the most instructive living picture in London 
city, and indicates the art of the future. 
However dull the “debate” may be—and 
sometimes it is truly awful—there is always 
something for the artist’s eye in the Ladies’ 
Gallery. It is the fourteenth century again 
in the nineteenth, but in a new dress, and 
shows clearly enough that even modern female 
costume, awkward and bad as it is, can be so 
managed as to figure grandly and truthfully, 
even in a cathedral window. Contrast them, 
those who are interested, with thenew windows 
in Westminster AbbeyandS. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where you will find that Moses, and the Pro- 
phets, and Apostles, all of them figure in 
the strange and quaint coverings of the thir- 
teenth century, and in the garbs of middle- 
age Europe. We would earnestly advise any 
thoughtful glass-painter to try this new idea, 
and paint out these skeletons of Apostles and 
Prophets. The same principles which we 
ventured to lay down for the improvement of 
male attire, entirely bad and destructive of 
form as it now is, apply equally to female 
costume. The problem is threefold : either to 
help the natural form of the human frame, 
and not to hide it in folds of drapery or mere 
quaintness; or to make a fineand noble dress, 
per se; or to aim atquaintness, Of the three, 
the last is the most difficult, and calls for the 
highest inventive powers; indeed it would 
seem that it must come more of growth than 
invention. The first is the easiest, inasmuch 
as the natural form of the human body, and 
the movements of it, have simply to be fitted, 
and not impeded in any way, the form show- 
ing beneath the dress. In the fine Greek 
costume of the time of Phidias may be seen 
the perfection of the dress of women—the 
body of the dress not disguising the form, 
and the grand and graceful folds of the lower 
portion of it harmonizing with it. The neck 
was bare, and a light, but ample, scarf of fine 
stuff hung over one shoulder, The arms were 
bare, as also were the feet. No wonder that 
Phidias never bethought himself of, or may 
be threw away, the ‘‘ anthropomorphic ele- 
ment” in art; the poor man found all his 
work cut out for him in nature, and truly 
she taxed to the full his very utmost powers. 
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NOTES FROM NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
(From A CoRRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 220.) 

I the new National and Provincial Bank, to 
which I referred last week, with (as far as can 

yet be seen) its stereotyped composition and com- 
mon-place details, isa grand opportunity for the 
display of Gothic life and power thrown away ; 
there is a parallel to it in the case of the new Me- 
chanics’ Institute. This is an Italian building, 
with a facade more than twice as high as it is 
broad, in fact a mere slice of frontage to the street, 
standing completely isolated from other build. 
ings, and intended always soto remain. Surely 
such conditions as these pointed most empha- 
tically to a Gothic treatment as the best under 
the circumstances. I am far from bigoted in my 
adherence to Medizeval architecture. Iam able to 
see and appreciate beauties in Classical styles, but 
I hold it an incontrovertible maxim that for a 
Classical building it is before all things necessary 
that it should have breadth, and in the Mechanics’ 
Institute there is only extreme na.rowness. For 
a Gothic building height is the great desideratum, 
and tle Mechanics’ Institute has great proportionate 
height. Besides, and what makes the matter still 
worse, the neighbouring buildings are Gothic. 
On the one side there are two chapels, one Early 
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English, the other Decorated ; and on the other 
side is the ‘‘ Weaver’s Tower,” a remnant of the 
old town wall of Newcastle, sadly mutilated, it is 
true, but still a memorial of the middle ages. 
Thus the site and the necessary proportion of the 
front elevation both seemed to call for the erection 
of a Gothic building. But these reasons have been 
disregarded, and consequently the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute is a piece of Italian work quite out of place 
with its surroundings, and so disproportionately 
tall and thin as to destroy in itself those good 
qualities which it possesses as a Classical design, 
but which to be developed yroperly must have 
breadth as their predominant characteristic. 

There are not many attempts at polychromy in 
our buildings at Newcastle. They might easily 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Whether 
it is the plentiful supply of good stone, or the 
dreaded effects of the proverbial smoke of the 
town, that is the cause of this dearth I will not 
venture to say, but it is refreshing to find one or 
two recent works having variety of colour for their 
prevailing characteristics. One of these, situated 
in Pilgrim-street, and used as an auction mart, 
cffices, and shops, is particularly successful, By 
means of red brick, local stone, and encaustic 
tiles, a most pleasing and harmonious result is 
arrived at. The whole, though it cannot be called 
a “monumental” building (for in the Newcastle 
atmosphere this “thing of beauty” will not be “a 
joy for ever’’), is still a very good specimen of 
that class of street architecture to which it 
belongs, ‘a style without a name.” The faults 
of the bu'lding are the somewhat shabby wood 
fronts to the shops on the ground floor, and the 
solid pier instead of the desirable void or win- 
dow space in the centre of the elevation. This 
latter fault is repeated in another work (by the 
same architect I believe) at present in progress, 
namely, the new front of an old house occu pying 
a commanding position in Westgate-street. Here 
the materials used are brick and terra-cotta, per- 
haps the only instance of the use of the latter in 
Newcastle. The whole front isvery flat in appear- 
ance. A somewhat startling effect arises from the 
use of dark brown bricks in the main cornice as 
compared with the white bricks and cream-coloured 
terra-cotta used in all the other parts above and 
below. Although this sensational feature of the 
building may not deserve utter condemnation, it 
cannot be awarded praise. It is too outre to be 
pleasing. Atadistance it seems a broad flat black 
band drawn across the front; the component parts of 
the cornice can only be distinguished when close 
at hand. Of the design of much of the terra- 
cotta ornament I cannot speak very highly. Built 
expressly for the display of that material (the 
proprietor manufacturing it), it seems not un- 
likely that the work should strive too much after 
effect. Without being meretricious, the ornament 
is frequently very paltry. The blue vitrified in- 
lay (if such be the term to use) is in most cases 
the reverse of graceful, and when placed above a 
certain height quite non-effective. 

Within a very short radius in the western part 
of Newcastle are several buildings worthy of note. 
The central point is the beautiful little church cf 
8. Mary the Virgin, with its exquisite proportions 
and lofty spire, the latter perhaps too large for 
the rest of the building, and suggesting the de- 
scriptive phrase, ‘‘a spire with a church to it,” 
rather than ‘‘a church with aspire.’ ‘This edifice, 
situated in Ryehill, forms the chapel of the hos- 
pital of the same name; and the almshouses of 
the brethren, picturesquely and modestly treated, 
stand south of the church. Close at hand, too, is 
the school-house connected with the charity, the 
whole group forming a most complete establish- 
ment, eminently satisfactory in an architectural 
point of view. Quite recently, however, the 
block of buildings has been added to and enhanced 
by the erection of the new grammar school, on a 
site to the west of the hospital grounds. This 
building is a large and handsome one, and affords 
suitable accommodation for the celebrated Royal 
Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth, which 
was for long so ignobly provided for in an ordinary 
dwelling house in a confined part of the town. 
The new building includes a master’s residence, 
and apartments for boarders, &c. It is Decorated 
Gothic adapted to the domestic and scholastic 
nature of the establishment, and assorts well with 
the neighbouring buildings. The tower, rising 
from the centre of the front above the main en- 
trance door, is the least happy part of the design, 
and (but of course this is no fault of the architect) 
looks directly along a dirty back street a few 
hundred yards distant. If a little more attention 


had been paid to the axiom, already referred to in | 


these “‘ Notes,” that the centre of each distinet por- 
tion of a design should be a void and not a solid, 
the result would have been even a more pleasing 
edifice than it is. 

Near to the Grammar School is a new Chapel 
exhibiting some good Gothic details, but spoilt by 
the glaring green sheet glass with which the 
windows are filled. Although galleried inside, 
there is no external evidence of that fact. 

Closely adjoining this chapel a Masonic Halli is 
to be built. The design was selected in competi- 
tion, and, as too often happens, its adoption is an 
injustice to the unsuccessful architects. The 
projectors specified a certain amount of money, 
and emphatically stated that the building was to 
cost no more ; also, that if any design, however 
excellent in other respects, was found not to 
comply with this condition, it should be imme- 
diately rejected and the next in merit considered. 
Notwithstanding, the design selected was, I believe, 
the most expensive of the lot. The author, I am 
told, confessed the probable extra cost in his 
report. It was, however, accepted, and will, no 
doubt, be carried into execution. 

In Ryehill is the Baptist Chapel by Cubitt, 
illustrated some years ago in the Burnprnc News. 
Near to it is another chapel, so utterly execrable 
that the building sites adjoining it have remained 
vacant for years. No man has had the courage 
to approach so hideous a structure, knowing full 
well that houses built beneath its loathsome 
shadow would neither let nor sell. And yet the 
building was designed by an architect ! 

Of only a slightly less abominable nature is a 
“Christian Meeting House” in Gloucester-street, 
not far from Ryehil. And what grieves the man 
of taste more in this case is the knowledge of a 
story I heard some time back. A design was 
prepared for the building by a Newcastle architect, 
which provided for a simple and solemn Early 
English edifice. The architect stated the sum at 
which he conscientiously believed his design 
could be carried out, and as this was above the 
committee's idea of the proper cost, his services 
were dispensed with, and those of some builder’s 
clerk, or ‘‘lad with a taste for drawing,’ retained 
instead. The result is a thoroughly wretched 
building, erected at an expenditure, I am_ told, 
actually within a trifle of the professional archi- 
tect’s estimate for the realisation of his design. 

Close to the last-mentioned abortion is the 
new “Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,” a 
building that deserves praise for its genuine sim- 
plicity. Parts of the open-timbered roof are 
somewhat clumsy, but this blemish can be over- 
looked when the rest of the building is so ad- 
mirable. Some sham groining in the vestibule is, 
however, sadly inconsistent with the truthfully 
displayed construction of the other parts. 

An iron church has recently been put up in 
Newcastle—the first and only one in the town. 
It is a second-hand structure, and was brought 
down from Pimlico, where, I am told, it was 
visited by people from all parts of London and 
its environs, because it was so—excessively ugly. 
Ugly its exterior is beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
but luckily it is well hidden inits present position 
by high walls on all sides. Theinterior, however, 
is neat and very suitable for a temporary church. 


(To be continued.) 
———>———_——__ 


TOWN CHURCHES.* 
By Prarson Haywarp, Esq., ARCHITECT, 
(Concluded from page 204.) 


Peon, as a building material, has of late years 

entirely superseded timber in the construction 
of roofs of large span over railway stations, &ec. ; 
indeed, I think we may safely say that a roof of 
the span of the new Midland station, or of the 
new station at Cannon-street, would be impossible 
in any material save iron. There is, therefore, 
practically no limit to its capacity in this respect ; 
and I certainly can see no reason why a material, 
in universal acceptance for secular work, should 
be found wanting when applied constructionally 
to ecclesiastical purposes. We are, I think, 
gradually emancipating ourselves from the idea 
that we, in this 19th century, should do nothing 
in Gothic architecture for which a precedent can- 
not be found in the practice of our forefathers of 
the 12th, 13th, or 14th centuries. Can we sup- 
pose for an instant that if these men,—strong, 
vigorous, practical, as they were, to say nothing of 
their other qualities,—had known the power of 


* Read before the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society’ 
in 1868, 


iron as we know it, that they would not have | 
mastered it, and made it do mighty work ? 
remains, then, for our eminent church architects, 
possessing so many advantages both of skill and 
science that were unknown to their predecessors, — 
to strive their utmost to turn them to account, © 
and this constructional use of iron for ecclesiag- 

tical purposes is one of those problems that we © 
as a body, would do well to study. | 

Hitherto almost the only constructional use to 
which iron has been employed in ecclesiastical 
work is in the occasional substitution of iron 
columns for stone pillars to support the arches — 
that separate nave from aisles in our churches, — 
on account of the smaller diameter of which they © 
can be made, and consequent lessening of the ob. — 
struction to sight and sound. But it is this very | 
inherent strength in the material, and the con- 
sequent possible tenuity of iron columns, that 
always make their employment as supports to 
heavy brick or stone arches so very unsatisfac- 
tory ; unless, indeed, the columns are coupled or 
clustered together, which would bring them to 
nearly the same diameter as stone pillars. I cer- 
tainly, however, must not forget to mention, as an 
example of the constructional use of iron, that 
beautiful specimen of ecclesiastical art, the iron 
church, which, as itis at present designed, may, 
I think, emphatically be called “ cheap and 
nasty.” 

The last plan I have to suggest is thas shown in 
the accompanying plate, where a series of richly 
moulded stone ribs, brought down upon piers pro- 
jecting very slightly beyond the internal face of 
the wall, support a barrel vault of concrete or 
rubble, the external face of which is formed 
into a regular slope, on which the tiles would 
be directly laid, the whole forming one homo- 
geneous covering, impervious to heat or cold, and 
indestructible by fire, similar to the vaults peculiar, 
I believe, to the ancient churches in Jersey. ; 

If the walls were strongly buttressed, and the 
lateral thrust brought as low as possible, I believe 
there would be no practical difficulty in construct- 
ing such a vault even of wide span, and the cost 
would certainly be less than that of groining of 
the simplest form, with timber roof overit. Of 
course, this description of roof would need the 
help of coloured decoration, either constructional 
or applied, to relieve the comparative plainness of 
the church; but I believe the general effect of 
such an interior would be very striking, with its 
long succession of lofty arches, which would have 
the effect of breaking up the great mass of ceiling 
without in any way interfering with sight or 
sound, whilst the vault itself, and the large 
extent of wall surface, would afford a grand 
opportunity for artistic decoration. 

The rest of the design is sufficiently explained 
by reference tothe plate. It will be seen that 
the windows are lofty in accordance with the 
principles I have mentioned, and that below them’ 
is a series of panels intended to be filled with sub- 
jects in mosaic, illustrative of Old and New Testa- 
ment history. The choir is surmounted by an 
octagonal lantern with a domical roof, intended 
ag an attempt, however crude it may be, to trans- 
late into 13th century Gothic, a feature which I 
have always regarded as one of the great glories 
of architecture. I beg my audience to understand 
that this design is only intended asa ‘‘ suggestion ” 
sketched out from an idea that occurred to my 
father from his familiarity with the churches in 
Jersey, that the rude, rough barrel vaults which q 
are their characteristic feature, afforded a type 
which might, by modification and improvement, — 
be turned to useful account for purposes of this” 
kind. a 

Having thus attempted to meet the great diffi. 
culty involved in the form of church we have 
been last considering, viz., naves of wide span 
without aisles, I shall only trouble you further 
with a few general remarks, in addition to those I~ 
have already made, that would as well apply to 
the usual type of our town churches, as to an. 
abnormal one. 

Allusion has already been made to the del 
terious effects of town smoke on architecture, both 
as regards the actual decay of stonework, and the 
universal griminess which speedily reduces to on@ — 
uniform tint everything exposed to it. abe 

It was urged with some force by a correspondent 
in the Builder, some time since, that by encasing 
the fronts of our houses and public buildings with 
glazed tiles, this dinginess would be entirely done 
away with on account of the ease with which they — 
could be washed: and that, even supposing them — 
to be applied only to the ordinary London house, 
which the writer considered might easily be done, — 
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to say nothing of buildings specially designed to 


receive them, our streets might actually look clean 
and bright. 

Much, I think, is to be said in favour of the 

notion, but then such encasing must be done on 
a regular and artistic system, and not left to the 
individual caprice of every house-owner. There 
would be many practical difficulties in the way of 
its general adoption ; but there seems to me no 
reason why terra-cotta, which as we know is im- 
pervious to the attacks of a London atmosphere 
(perhaps the severest test any building material 
could have), should not be more freely used than 
it has been, both in secular and ecclesiastical 
architecture. Its merits, however, are beginning 
to be recognised, and a year or two ago I saw a 
church by Messrs. Banks and Barry in process of 
building, in the elassic region of Barking, where 
terra-cotta entirely took the place of stone in the 
window tracery, columns, arches, &c., with by no 
means an unpleasing effect. It has also been ex- 
tensively employed by the same architects in the 
new Dulwich college. Of course the use of a new 
material would require special study to develop its 
resources and apply them to the best advantage, 
but that it is a great addition to our list of build- 
ing materials, there can, I think, be no doubt. 
In all cases, however, bearing in mind the im- 
purity of the atmosphere in our towns, in spite of 
the * Smoke Consuming Act,’ in whatever 
‘material we work, all delicate carving or mo- 
delling, and minute detail, on the exterior of our 
bnildings, is only so much waste of thought and 
labour, and we must be content to trust to pro- 
portion and broad masses of light and shadow for 
our architectural effects. 
- Next comes the question of seating the con- 
gregations that are to be accommodated in these 
town churches, supposing, as a matter of course, 
that they are free and open to all; andI have 
little hesitation in upholding the use of chairs in 
preference to fixed seats. In the first place, they 
are comparatively inexpensive, and therefore, in 
building a new church, by using chairs there will 
be so much the more money to spare for what 
more specially conduces to the honour and beauty 
of God’s House ; and besides this, they are elastic, 
so to speak, for they can be turned and twisted 
about in any manner that may best suit the con- 
yregation, whether it be large or small. 

One feature in church building (and this applies 
with equal force to both town and country 
churches) ought never to be lost sight of, and 
it is one which I am afraid is too often neglected 
by the generality of our modern architects. I 
mean the proper subordination of the exterior to 
theinterior. How often do we see in our new 
churches an elaborate and richly ornamented shell 
which leads us to expect an interior of still greater 
richness, instead of which we find it bare and 
cold and starved. 

Surely the converse ought tobe the case, In 
the natural world the husk of the nut is merely 
the needful external protection to the rich kernel 
within—so should it be with our churches in re- 
gard to this general principle. As Mr. Street has 
well observed in a paper on the same subject, that 
was published some years ago in one of the maga- 
zines, and in which I confess myself indebted in 
the present instance, ‘‘ Old architects were often 
careless about the exterior of their churches, never 
on any account about the interior ; and further, 
it sometimes happens that the noblest interior 
almost involves an unsightly or unpicturesque 
exterior.” 

_ Let then our churches depend chiefly on sym- 
metry and dignity of outline for their external 
effect ; but let us lavish with no niggard hand on 
the interior of God’s House all the wealth of art 
and imagination with which He has endowed us. 

_ Lastly, if our churches be fair, so should the 
services held in them be so likewise. Frequent 
should they be, to enable each and all to join in 
them; musically beautiful should they be, as 
shadowing, however faintly, the never-ending 
song of praise above; and, above all things, 
hearty must they be, in the highest sense of 
the word, as expressing that common faith and 
hope which should bind together in one the 
“Church Militant here in earth.” 

——>—_—_ 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT MANILA. 

Caer accounts of great natural pheno- 
| mena have become of great value to science, 
especially as in the case of earthquakes, hurri- 
canes, &c., the tendency of narrators is generally 
towards exaggeration. The stories which appeared 


in the European and American papers describing 
the effect of the great earthquake at Manila in 
1863 were distinguished for the most shameless 
amplifications. The following memoranda may 
be depended upon as correct, and it will be seen 
by comparison that, in spite of the magnitude of 
the calamity, it was by no means so destructive 
as has been reported. It is, however, quite pro- 
bable that had the houses in Manila been built 
as houses are at home, the destruction would 
have been quite as great as it was described to 
be, and the loss of life much greater ; but it must 
be remembered that the better class of buildings 
in the Philippines are constructed especially with 
regard to earthquakes, and designed to resist a 
shock of ordinary force; while the habitations of 
the natives. generally are either entirely of wood 
or of bamboo and palm leaves. In these, from 
their elasticity, there is, of course, little danger, 
except in case of a heavy wave from the bay or 
a submergence, which are both, fortunately, very 
rare. 

The great earthquake occurred here on June 3, 
1863, at about half-past seven in the evening. The 
weather had been oppressively hot for some days, 
and fears were entertained on this account. In 
addition to this excessive sultriness, I observed 


that ridges of black clouds covered the sky, and | P 


that they appeared to lie very unusually low. 
The commotion began with a slight horizontal 
movement, which was almost immediately followed 
by violent jumping shocks and an irregular twist- 
ing motion, By these latter, the whole of the 
damage was done, though they lasted only a few 
seconds, 

I was coming leisurely out of a narrow street 
towards a sort of square in front of the parish 
church, when I felt the oscillating motion, and, 
as there was a high house on one side and the 
lofty wall of the church on the other, I ran as 
fast as I could to gain the open square. As I 
passed these buildings, fragments of stone and 
tiles fell on both sides. The tower of the church, 
an immense mass built exactly in the form of a 
Chinese pagoda, gave way, and the greater part 
of the three upper stories came thundering down. 
The sound of falling walls and brick partitions of 
the houses produced a noise exactly like platoon 
firing. As, in circumstances of such extreme 
danger, few persons are cool enough to count 
seconds, Iam unable to say how long the great 
shock lasted, but as it was over by the time I had 
run about eighty yards it will be seen that the 
duration was very short. The tremulous motion 
of the earth continued for some time, however, and 
there were several slight shocks during the night. 

On reaching the square, the most extraordinary 
sight presented itself. The whole street was 
literally covered by people who had rushed out of 
their houses and prostrated themselves on the 
ground in prayer. The Chinese in the shops, 
however, did not seem to care about anything 
further than picking up such objects as had been 
thrown down, or in stopping the dangerous vibra- 
tion of the glass lamps which were suspended 
from the ceiling. As a rule, a Chinese laughs 
when there is an earthquake, not from contempt 
of danger, but rather from a brutal ignorance. 

Looking towards the church lay a large pile of 
ruin of the great tower, and in the opposite 
direction, through the long street of the Rosario, 
was a dense white cloud of lime dust from the 
fallen and falling buildings, which, illuminated 
by the street lamps and the numerous lights in 
the shops, produced a very weird effect. This 
was the ‘‘mysterious white cloud’? which was 
seen from the ships in the bay, hovering over 
the city, and which gave rise to many absurd 
stories. 

As soon as the first great commotion ceased, I 
returned to my house not a little anxious for its 
safety, but being one of the old and solid con- 
struction, I found the damage comparatively 
trifling. In fact, the injuries received by build- 
ings were curiously varied. Houses that should 
have fallen were still standing, and others of the 
strongest kind were destroyed. It also seemed as 
if the motion of the earth had been in waves or 
currents, and some parts of the town were 
but slightly damaged. In no other way can I 
account for the parish church of Quiapo, a 
very solid edifice, being so totally ruined as to 
make it necessary to rebuild it, when in the same 
square two very tall and narrow houses, very 
slightly built and with high stone walls, were 
scarcely affected, and this within a distance of 
70 or 80 yards from the church. The same 
peculiarity was observed at other points, and 
makes it possible that earthquake-shocks move 
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in currents like electricity. Another solution 
might be found in the supposition that the 
greater firmness of the earth in some places gives 
greater security from the vibration. A simple 
oscillation, though strong and lasting for some 
time, has comparatively little effect upon the 
houses here, while the sudden jumping shock is 
very destructive. After the great earthquake I 
observed a newly-built wall, the mortar of which 
was not yet dry, dislocated in a most remarkable 
manner, the courses being displaced alternately 
to the north and south, and still lying diagonally 
on each other. The same effect of what appears 
to be a semi-circular movement in one direction 
followed immediately by another in the opposite, 
is said to be still visible in a church in South 
America. 

Noises, rumbling, or like detonations during 
earthquakes are so rare here that I have never 
heard them in an experience of many hundred 
shocks during nearly forty years. ‘The noise of 
falling buildings and the awful groaning of the 
heavy woodwork of the houses is often mistaken 
for the subterraneous noises common elsewhere. 
The damage done to the city was unquestionably 
great. Most of the public buildings and churches 
were either ruined or rendered useless until re- 
aired. Great numbers of houses were made un- 
inhabitable, but there was nothing like the mis- 
chief reported in the mendacious letters which 
were sent home describing the catastrophe. 
Manila was not ‘‘ destroyed, not one stone being 
left upon another,’ nor were persons who walked 
‘‘ through what had been the streets” horrified by 
seeing the ‘‘ mangled remains of thousands of the 
wretched inhabitants protruding from the ruins,” 
At the hour when the earthquake came upon us 
most of the people who inhabited the stone houses 
were out upon the public drives and walks, so that 
they escaped with comparative immunity. The 
natives in their bamboo houses were safe, and 
the real loss of life was principally from ruins 
falling on people in the narrow streets. Less 
than 1,000 persons were reported as killed. The 
greatest number who perished in one spot was in 
the cathedral, in which a religious celebration was 
going on, but fortunately even there the assembly 
was comparatively small,—a fact which was 
lamented, just before the building fell, by one of 
the clergy, who complained of the growing indif- 
ference of the people to their religious duties. 

In the country, at some distance from the city, 
long cracks in the earth were said to have opened, 
from which a black sand was ejected. The effects 
of the earthquake are still visible on the churches, 
&e., of the villages at a great distance from the 
capital. It is a singular concidence that the 
effects of the earthquake of 1863 were almost simi- 
lar to those produced by that of St. Andrew’s Day 
in 1645, by which the city appears to have suf- 
fered terribly, nearly all the same buildings being 
ruined. The history of the Philippines by the 
Jesuits, gives a very graphic account of the 
disaster, the particulars of which, with the ex- 
ception of the violence of previous disturbances in 
the bay and river,* are curiously like those of 
the 3rd June, 1863. The shock was nearly at the 
same hour, 8 p.m. The loss of life (probably 
from the houses of those days being less solidly 
built than at present) was very great. A violent 
earthquake in 1852 occurred at the same hour, 
whilst that of the Ist Oct. 1869 was during the | 
day, and happened in the midst of a heavy squall 
of wind and rain. This was looked upon as a re- 
markable phenomenon, as these visitations are 
usually preceded by a dead calm, or it suddenly 
becomes so at the moment. Slight shocks are 
very frequent, and always excite great alarm, as 
the heaviest experienced here have been preceded 
bya gentle oscillation. Although too common at 
all seasons, earthquakes are said to have always 
been more frequent about the month of October, 
at which period the south-west monsoon breaks 
up. 
Aetnoaiataly after the great earthquake, the 
terror of the European inhabitants of the city 
and suburbs became so great that they aban- 
doned their houses, and a great exodus took place, 
everybody hiring the common Indian cottages 
of the neighbourhood, for which the natives took 
care to make them pay handsomely. ‘The price 
of building materials and labour rose at once to 
very high rates, and Government, having published 
what was intended to be a compulsory tariff of 


* Some years ago a singular disturbance as noticed 
in the waters of the river at Manila, which were violently 
agitated, and quantities of black mud throw up to the 
surface; but no earthquake followed, The water was 
covered with dead fish, 
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the prices of provisions, seizing lime, &c., at the cus- 
tomary prices, caused the greatest scarcity of every- 
thing required for consumption or repairs. The im- 
mense quantity of rubbish from ruined buildings 
obstructed many of the streets, and houses which 
were unsafe, but which could not be at once re- 
paired, obliged the police to close certain streets 
to prevent accidents, in spite of which several 
persons perished from falling walls, stones, W&c., 
some time after the earthquake. 

From the preceding details it will be seen that 
the direction of motion in earthquakes here is 
horizontal, vertical, and ina sort of twist, the 
two latter being the most fatal; andthat, dread- 
ful as have been the consequences of these fearful 
visitations, they have been enormously exagger- 
ated by most persons who have described them. 

W. W. Woop. 

Manila, 24th July, 1870. 

Norz.—Since the establishment of the Municipal Col- 
lege under the direction of the Jesuits, a register of the 
occurrence of earthquakes, the direction of motion, &c., 
are carefully kept, as well as the most elaborate meteor- 


ological observations made by a splendid automatic ap- 
paratus, constructed in Paris, 
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ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


NTWERP Cathedral, the subject of one of 

4 our illustrations, is one of the most remark- 
able cathedrals in Europe, and one of the finest 
specimens of Belgian Pointed architecture. It is 
390ft. long by 170ft. wide, and covers an area of 
70,000 square feet. Its planissomewhat peculiar, 
it being divided into seven aisles. Thus intricacy 
and picturesqueness are given to the perspective, 
but much effect is lost by the want of harmony 
among the parts and of proportion. It was com- 
menced about 1366, but was not completed till 
1518. Its magnificent door with its one finished 
tower 406ft. in height, was not commenced till 
1422. ‘Although,’ says Mr. Fergusson, ‘‘ from 
the lateness of its date it is impossible to be 
satisfied either with the outline or the detail, it is 
still so gorgeous a specimen of art, and towers so 
nobly over the buildings of the city, as to extort 
our admiration,anda man must have very little feel- 
ing for the poetry of art who can stop to criticise 
it too closely.” An unfinished design is not 
generally pleasing, but in this case it may be 
questioned whether the second spire if completed 
would add to or detract from the beauty of the 
structure. 

With regard to the internal arrangements, the 
above quoted authority is of opinion that ‘if the 
length of the nave had been divided into ten bays 
instead of seven, as at present, and the central 
aisle had been at least ten feet wider, the apparent 
size of the church would haye been greatly en- 
larged.’”’ Eyen then, however, it would have 
wanted height, and the degeneracy of its details 
cannot be redeemed. 
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CONFUSION IN THE STREETS. 


N° sooner has the repairing of any street in 
the Metropolis been completed than the 
Gas and Water Companies seem to mark that 
street for their prey, and forthwith proceed to 
tear up the evenly-laid stones. The authorities 
too, however at variance on other points, always 
seem to manage things so that the whole of one 
long Metropolitan route shall be repaved. Thus 
recently, on an omnibus journey to Stratford, we 
found the Strand “ up.’ A detour round Wel- 
lington-street, Long-acre, Drury-lane, and the 
back slums into Chancery-lane. Proceeding 
eastwards we found Cheapside up, and were 
thankful for the completion of Queen Victoria- 
street, which enabled us to avoid another ten 
minutes’ delay. The exasperation of the driver 
may be imagined, and onreaching the Exchange 
he gave vent to his feelings, exclaiming, ‘‘It’s a 
pity Cornhill ain’t up too, I should only have had 
another ten minutes round Lombard.street and 
Fenchurch-street.” 

The Strand is fortunately finished; Cheapside, 
however, is to be patched up, re-opened, and then 
closed again, Ata meeting of the City Commis- 
sioners this week, the Chairman said the members 
of the Court was aware that during the last week 
Cheapside bad been much cut up by the water 
and gas companies laying new pipes. It was 
certainly unfortunate that gas and water com- 
panies put off their works till the last moment, 
and the consequence was that there must be a sink- 
ing where the trenches had been dug. Under the 
circumstances, the Asphalte Company thought it 
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THE UNITED STATES BRICK MACHINE. 


would be better to delay putting down any more 
asphalte fora month, until the subsidence had 
taken place, and they applied for an extension of 
their contract till that time. The application was 
agreed to, and the inhabitants and omnibus drivers 
are to have a month’s respite, to be followed by an- 
other month’s confusion. 

The time taken by the contractors employed is 
something to be wondered at. One instance de- 
serves especial mention. The north side of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields is being repaved. It has been 
closed for six weeks, and will not, apparently, be 
completed for another fortnight. 
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IMPROVED BRICK MACHINE. 


HIS machine was patented February 23, 1870, 
Ah by the United States Brick Mechine Company, 
of Chicago, [ll]. The machine can be driver by a 
lever sweep propelled by horses as well as by 
steam or water power, though when driven by 
horses it cannot, of course, be worked up to its 
full capacity, the latter being limited only by the 
practical speed of the machine and ability to 
supply it with clay. : 

It has been found, according to the Scientific 
American, that in practical working a speed that 
will turn out sixty to seventy bricks per minute 
is about what can be done with two men to 
shovel in the clay, no attendance being required 
except to shovel the clay into the pugmill and 
hack up the bricks as they are carried away by an 
endless apron. 

The pugmill operates precisely like the old 
pugmill, tempering the clay before pressing it in 
the moulds. The pressure is adjustable to com- 
press the bricks more or less, so that the proper 
density may be secured. The bricks may be 
pressed so as to be hacked up immediately. The 
commonest clay may be used, and it is claimed 
that as perfectly formed bricks are made on it as 
can be done with the same quality of clay on a 
hand machine, that on subsequent baking the 
poorer sorts of clay will yield on the average 
enough perfectly-faced bricks for the fronts of 
ordinary buildings, while with the finer clays 
bricks of the finest finish may be made at the 
same rate as coarser ones. The machine is driven 
by a powerful and heavy gear placed below and 


on the shaft of the pugmill. This gear is driven 
by a pinion on the pulley shaft, which takes its 
power from an engine or water wheel. If the 
mill is impelled by a lever sweep from the top of 
the shaft no toothed gears are necessary. 

In the body of the large gear are formed, at 
proper intervals, moulds which receive the tem- 
pered clay from the pugmill as it is foreed down 
into them by a powerful propeller screw fastened 
to the shafts below the knives, which do the 
grinding and mixing. In each of these moulds— 
which are steel-faced—runs a steel or brass-faced 
follower, having at the bottom a roller wheel, 
which rolls up in a fixed track, elevated at the 
proper points, the action of which is to force the 
follower up, at the proper times, to compress the 
bricks, and also to thrust them out of the moulds 
when they have arrived at the proper point of the 
revolution. As the bricks are thrust up out of 
the moulds they pass on to an endless belt or 
apron, and are conveyed away to be hacked up. 
There is nothing whatever about the machine 
which can get out of repair. Its parts are few 
in number, and so constituted and arranged that 
they can be made of a weight and strength which 
ensure their power of endurance, and no skilled 
attendance is required to run it. All the work 
can be done by boys except the shoveling of the 
clay. Any complication liable to interfere with 
the perfect and permanent operation of the ma- 
chine or to lessen durability is avoided. 
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An ARCHMOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR Dorser.—tThe 
Dorset County Chronicle suggests the establish- 
ment of an archeological and natural history 
society for Dorset. It is to be regretted, says 
that journal, that in a country so rich in objects - 
of interest to the archeologist and antiquaty 
some means has not been devised for developing 
its fertile resources. Up to the present time the 
county lags behind its neighbours in reaping the 
advantages which accrue from the study of local 
history and landmarks. Somerset and Wilts have » 
each lately seen successful meetings of arch#0- 
logical and historical societies of their own, WU 
Dorset, with equal, if not greater, advantages, 18 
still without any embodied power of antiquarial 
work, 
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Civil Engineering, 


ON THE CALCULATION OF EXCAVATION AND EM- 
BANKMENT TABLES FOR THE USE OF RAILROAD 
ENGINEERS. 


By Wo. H. Grirriy, C.E. 


NGINEERS frequently find themselves, when 

in the employment of a new company, 1n 

want of tables, adapted to such bases and slopes 

as are not contained in any published tables. 

The following expeditious and easy method of cal- 

culating earth-work tables has been familiar to 

the writer for more than twenty years, and it is 
believed is now published for the first time. 

As a preliminary to the method, I will take the 

following equation :— 


y=arm+dam—l+crm-2+...¢ prt, 


and explain that if we give to x a succession of 
values, increasing according to an arithmetical 
progression, the values of y will increase according 
to a law which is easily ascertained. If we give, 
in the foregoing equation, to « successively the 
values 0, 1, 2,3, 4, &c., we shall ascertain the 
corresponding values of y. Then, taking the dif- 
ferences of the values of y, we will obtain the 
first order of differences, generally designated 
D,. Then, taking the differences of the differ- 
ences, we will obtain the second order, designated 
D,. And again, by taking the differences of the 
second order we obtain a third order, and of the 
third order a fourtb, and so on, until an order is 
finally arrived at that is constant. If m represents 
the highest exponent of the equation, then the mth 
order of differences will be constant. An equa- 
tion of the fifth power giving five orders ; one 
of the fourth power fourth orders; a cubic equa- 
tion three orders, and a quadratic equation two 
orders. 

Upon the above the principles, let it be re- 
quired to calculate an excavation table, for a base 
of 20ft., with slopes of ? to 1, and for 100ft. 
lengths. Let y represent the cubical contents in 
yards, and « the depth of cutting in feet and 
tenths of feet. Then we shall have this equa- 
tion :— 

100 meee | 100 : 
Y = 97 QO +a) =o (200 + 32) 


= 3°703 (20 « + 3 a? = 74074 a + 2°777 2. 


Now give to «a regular succession of values, as 
0, 1, 2, 8, &c., and we will have 


Fora =0,y = 0° 

Por 2 =.1,y = 76°851,851. 
For « = 2, y = 159°259,259. 
For « = 3, y = 247:°222,222. 
For « = 4, y = 340°740,740. 


Take the differences of these values of y and 
the differences of the differences, and we will have 
dD, Dg 

76°581,851 


87-962,962 
—— 5°555,555. 
93'518,518. 


We now rule four columns, designated respec- 
tively x, y, D; and Do, and having inserted the 
figures already ascertained, we will add the figures 
in column D, to the previous ones in column D, 
and then those in column D, to the previous ones 
incolumn y, and will thus ascertain the value of y, 
for the corresponding value of «, or the cubical 
contents, for the particular depth. 


@ y Di Dg 

0 76°851,851,851 

1| —_76-851,851,851 | 76°851,851,851 | s.555 555 555 
159°259,259,959 | 82°407,407,407 | 5 555)555'555 


87 °962, 962, 962 


9 
¢ 
E 241-222, 222,203 | on ere 518518 


340°740,740,740 


5 | 439°814.814,814 | ,99°074,074,074 
6 541444444 444 104°629, 629,629 
7 | — 654*629,629,629 | 110°185,185,185 
8 | 770°370,370.370 | 115°740,740,740 
'370. eades 
9} _ 801°666,666,606 | 121'296,296,296 
10} pre 008,888 | 106-851,851,851 
8'518,518,518 | 126'851,851, 
11 | 1150'925,925,925 | 182°407,407,407 
12 | 1288"s88, 388,888 | 137°962,962,962 
13 | 1432°407/407,407 518,518,518 
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In this way we can continue the table to any 
depth that may be required. If we notice the 
figures of the decimals in column Di, we shall 
see that they are repeated for every ninth foot. 
This is as itshould be, for 5555 multiplied by 9 
is equal to 50,000. Therefore, after the first 10ft. 
the calculation is proceeded with with much 
less trouble and difficulty. 

To make the calculation by tenths of feet. 
First find the orders of differences by substituting 
for z, in the foregoing equation, values Ode). 
0-2, 0°3, 0-4, and the following results are ob- 
tained :— 


D, Dz 
For2= 0-y= 0° Bilas For 3 
For 2 =0'1—y = 7°438,185 4.100% 49, 0:058,555 
For x =02—y = 14'925,925 7 546,296 0°555,555 
For « =03—y = 22'472,222 7.607351 


For « =0°'4—y = 30°074,074 


Four columns are now again ruled, and we 
then proceed in the same manner as for whole 
feet. 


x y D, | D2 
0 0 ee Tae 
o1 | _7-435,185,185 | 7435-28078) | 0:055,555,555 
0-2 | 14°925.9.5,925 | foe oca. 0°055,555,555 
0:3 | 19-479,299929 | 77546,2¢6,296 
0-4 | 80°0:4074,074 | 7.601,851,857 
05 | 37°731,481,481 | 4 nthe os 
0-6 | 45444444444 | pcp eros 
O-7 | 53°212,962,962 | 7,788:518,518 

‘1 SRE IAGET TE 7-824,074, 074 
0°8 | 61:037.037,087 | 7.579°g99 629 
0°9 | 68°916,666,666 | 7.957) 95'185 
10°} 76°851,851,851 | >.999'740'74p 
11 84'847,592,592 | 3.5 45998'9: 6 
V2 gl 00 O84 S80 BSE oy axa an 
13 | 100°990,740,740 | 8.327407 "to7 
14 | 109°148,148,148 | §.519°9g9° 969 
1°65.) 117°861,114, 101, | 9 Soke oes 

‘5 | 117°361,111,111 | 9.568'518,518 
16 | 125°629,629,629 | 8268.01 

; 25'629,629,629 | 9.394,074,074 
17 | 133°963,703,703 | Sseantaor 

p 33°53, 703,703 | 8-379 629,629 
18 | 149°333,333,333 | 8°979,029 
1-9 | 150°768,518,518 | 9:435,185,185 
oe span? 8:490, 740,740 


159°259, 259,259 


We observe that the decimals again repeat 
themselves in column Dj, for every ninth foot. 

In calculating earth-work tables, after the 
method here set forth, the calculations should 
always be made separately, for the whole feet and 
tenths of feet. The one will be acheck on the 
other, and consequently any error in figuring will 
be readily detected. 

If one should desire to calculate earthwork, 
for final estimation, with the same accuracy as by 
the prismoidal formula, it can be done with the 
tables calculated as the foregoing, and with much 
more expedition. It is only necessary to add 
the cubical contents for each end-depth to four 
times that for the average depth, and then take 
1-6th of the sum,and the same result is obtained 
as the prismoidal formula would give. 

Suppose, for instance, that we should desire 
to know the amount of excavation for a cutting 
100ft. long, and lit. deep at one end and 9ft. at 
the other. 


The foregoing table gives :— 


Hor? Lit gasses weasevevese 76°853 cub, yards. 

For Oftiahateneaasdicesee 0 001068 » 

For 5ft. 439814 c¢. yds. which 
multiplied by 4 = 1759-259 
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One-sixth of which is 454°629 cubic yards ; 
exactly the sameresult as given by the prismoidal 
formula. 

For approximate estimates we can merely aver- 
age the cubical contents for each end depth, or 
take the cubical contents for the average depth— 


the former giving too much and the latter too 
little. 


Take the last amount again ; 


The prismoidal formula gives ...454°629 cu. yards. 
The average depths give.........439°814 
The average cubical contents 

BIVO Wr ovecdssecsaenect sents mete LOL 209 5 

The average depth giving 24814 yards too 
little, and the average contents 44-444 yards too 
much, 

In order to show that the law of the differences 


holds good, fur cubic equations, as well as for quad- 
rature, I will take the following :— 


y= O+2e2+38e4 4, 


Now give to «, in succession, the several values, 0, 
1, 2, 3, &c., and arrange a table as before :— 


AMONG ees erent 


”? 


6 310 16 40 
Rae eg gh 0 ve 40 
Secretion Ota ae I 
Gee ey, oo aneenes 922 aoe 58 
QW ACh sch stele eens 1234 376 6A 
iil, se es ere 1610 146 70 
1 bene Daan a eoe x 2056 =59 16 
» ORrKe <a 82 
ov COI Fae RNAS CORE oe GOAL = 
eer ee eee es OF OH eee wv ] 692 
lp ieee 7 387 { 
———_>—_—_ 


LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


R. W. 8. DAGLISH last week read a paper be- 
fore the Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, containing suggestions for an ex- 
tension or amendment of some of the powers at 
present given by the legislature to Local Boards of 
Health. Remarking that the Local Government 
Act of 1858, based on the Public Health Act, 
1848, had worked well, he recommended the 
enactment by which no person should be allowed 
to commence to build until he has fully satisfied 
the requirements of the local authority, which 
should have power’to control rebuilding in cases 
| of buildings erected before the date of the consti- 
tution of the district. It was worth consideration 
whether some power should not be given to the 
local authority to authorise, ex proprio motu, 
public gas and water companies, or persons pro- 
posing to form themselves into such, to pass 
through private land, and generally exercise par- 
liamentary powers upon proper terms. That the 
local authority should have the same power as 
was now possessed by the Quarter Sessions to 
alter, divert or stop up roads. As the law at 
present stands, the local authority cannot cut off 
a few feet froma highway so as to make it straight, 
acd cannot substitute a useless old path for anew 
road in every way superior. He also recommended 
that railways, docks, &c., should no longer be 
rated at one-fourth; the lower scale (if at all) 
should be confined strictly to agricultural land ; 
and that the unfairness of the general law respect- 
ing paving new roads be remedied. By the acts 
in force owners of premises abutting upon any 
new street may be compelled to pay the first cost 
of sewering, levelling, paving, and flagging, but in 
case the street is a highway the cost must come 
out of the general funds, so that property abutting 
upon what was formerly an ancient path would 
have its improvements done at the public cost, 
while the owner of adjacent property abutting 
upon a street not a highway will have to pay all 
his own first expenses. Newcastle having a special 
Act, the owners pay all first cost ; but the owner in 
a road passing from Newcastle through the local 
districts of Walker, Wallsend, and Willington 
Quay, the first cost falls upon the district, but it 
leaves Willington Quay and passes into the 
borough of Tynemouth, and at once the special 
town improvement powers are applied, and no 
exemption is made. To save the cost of obtaining 
special acts, he recommended, specially for the 
benefit of small corporations, that the existing 
town improvement acts should be carefully ex- 
amined, and a selection made of all the clauses 
which appear to apply to small corporations and 
local boards, and that, somewhat in the nature of 
the Towns Improvement and other consolidation 
Acts, every local board, by the act of its adoption, 
shouldincorporate such consolidated Act. By this 
means they would obtain, without cost, in every 
case many of the advantages of a special Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Michael enforced the necessity of consoli- 
dating the Local Government and Health Acts, 
and remarked, in answer to the president, that 
some of the evils mentioned by Dr. Daglish could 
be amended by provisional order, without the ex- 
pense of a special act. He also pointed out the 
necessity of securing in any amendment of the 
law such provisions as would give powers of appeal 
from this or that body, so that there should be no 
room for the suspicions on the part of individuals 
that public steps were taken in the interest of 
private persons having influence in local boards, 
or that favour was shown in any other way. 

Dr. Farr asked whether, if the police were made 
inspectors of nuisances, confusion would not arise 
by their being under two masters. 
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Mr. Leitch, Town Clerk of Tynemouth, said 
the police acted as inspectors in Tynemouth, and 
no confusion arose from the arrangement. 


soe Ble ee 


SEWAGE AND SANITARY WORKS, 


R. J. BRIERLEY, C.E., of Blackburn, read 

a paper on Monday before the Social 
Science Association, on ‘‘Sewage and Saritary 
Works,” setting forth the result of his observa- 
tions, and making a series of suggestions which 
that experience had given birth to. In laying 
out a sewerage scheme, he remarked that a close 
inspection in detail of the whole district was 
necessary, taking into consideration the popula- 
tion and probable increase, the death-rate, the 
rateable value past and present, prevalent trades, 
existing works, amount of rainfall and water 
supply, and the geological features of the district. 
He iaid down the following doctrines: The 
whole scheme should be laid out, although exe- 
cuted only in sections; main outfalls should 
be as few as possible ; each drainage area should 
be treated as a separate district; a careful study 
of the size of sewers would save expense; circular 
sewers are better than oval up to 2ft. diameter ; 
to save cost storm-outlets should be provided 
with self-acting overflow ; subsoil waters should 
enter sewers by junctions; the separate system 
is not generally practicable or desirable, because 
subsoil water and rainfall help to flush the sewers, 
though excess would reduce irrigation power. 
Legislation to prevent stream pollution is im- 
perative ; transferring solid matter into streams 
ought at once to be prohibited, but reasonable 
time should be allowed to intercept all sewage. 
Sewers should be constructed of earthenware pipes 
up to 2lin., above that size of bricks; should be 
laid down in straight lines, and freely ventilated 
to render the gases innocuous. Scavenging and 
night-soil removal should be done by corporations, 
and not farmed ; ash-pits should be covered, and 
kept dry ; excreta and other rubbish should be 
kept separate, and cleansing must be frequent ; 
water-closets must be provided with an ample 
flush of water, good ventilation, and efficient 
drainage. Public water-closets and conveniences 
might be placed underground in large cities. 
Each community of 30,000 and upwards should 
have a medical officer of health ; inspeectors-of 
. nuisances should be intelligent, and large com- 
munities should be divided into districts, and 
furnished with an inspector for every 10,000 
nhabitants ; the death-rate statistics should be 
localized, so that disease manufactories might be 
fixed on and improved off the face of the earth. 
Mr. Brierley illustrated his paper by drawings of 
works carried out in accordance with his theories. 

Mr. Chadwick asked what district met with his 
requirements, 

Mr. Brierley stated that the drainage system of 
Accrington, in Lancashire, was constructed in 
accordance with his principles throughout, and 
answered admirably. For the ventilation of 
sewers, he explained that he carried the ven- 
tilating pipe up to the top of the house. and fitted 
it with an Archimedean fan. And these vents 
being numerous, the fetid gases from the sewers 
became dissipated, without the possibility of 
becoming a nuisance to the inhabitants, 
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“THE POST-OFFICE BUILDING TRADES 
DIRECTORY.” 


ESSRS. KELLY & CO. have almost a pre- 
scriptive right to the publication of direc- 
tories. Theiraccuracy, punctuality, and diligence 
have endued the ‘London Directory” with an 
almost official character. We never speak of 
“* Kelly’s Directory,” but always of ‘‘ The Direc- 
tory.” There is really but one Directory, and 
Kelly is its publisher. Of course, such success 
has naturally had its imitators. 

Some time ago, either in consequence of or 
simultaneously with a rather cool attempt to ap- 
propriate the materials collected by them for use 
in other ways, Messrs. Kelly & Co. determined on 
producing a directory of the building trades of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The result is the 
scarlet-bound volume before us, published at the 
moderate price of 21s. to subscribers, and 
25s. to the public—a moderate charge when it is 
considered that the book is not very far from being 
as bulky as the “London Directory” itself. The 
Directory is as far as possible perfect. Long ex- 
perience in this branch of compilation has rendered 


modes of procuring and, what is more important, 
arranging information. Some few inaccuracies 
in details are, of course, to be expected, and those 
who detect such are requested to point them out 
for correction in the next edition. 

The book is divided into two main divisions— 
London and Country, the Country being again 
separated into two lists—one of trades and the 
other of places. Reference is thus rendered 
speedy and simple. Space is never occupied need- 
lessly—a great feature in so bulky a matter as a 
directory. Weare not bothered with long pseudo- 
advertisements of the lives and doings of the archi- 
tects attached to their names, nor with the 
bye-laws and lists of members of provincial insti- 
tutions. Possibly a little more room might with 
advantage have been given tothe London archi- 
tectural and engineering institutions ; yet, after 
all, it must not be forgotten that the work is 
specially intended as a business guide. That it 
will prove a reliable guide we are fully persuaded, 
and we congratulate its publishers on the produc- 
tion, and its purchasers on the possession, of so 
very necessary an adjunct to modern business. 

Engineers and others connected with the metal 
and iron trades will be glad to know that another 
directory, specially compiled for their use, will 
be ready in a few days. 
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NEW MORTUARY BUILDINGS. 


T a meeting this week of the City 
Sewers Commissioners on the adjourned 
consideration of a report of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee with reference to the erection of mortuary 
buildings for the City, the Chairman stated 
that some time ago the Court authorized the 
committee to spend £13,000 in the purchase of a 
site, and the erection thereon of a mortuary. A 
site had been purchased for £5,000, and £8,000 
remained for the buildings. Since then another 
piece of land adjoining the site had been offered 
to them for £750, and the question was whether 
they would purchase it. Mr. Haywood’s estimate 
for the buildings was £9,400, so that, including 
the additional piece of ground, the total cost 
would be £15,000, being an increase of £2,000 
upon the amount authorized to be spent—namely, 
£13,000. Some discussion took place upon the 
subject, in the course of which it was stated that 
one of the metropolitan parishes had provided a 
mortuary for £1,000, and an opinion was expressed 
that £15,000, or even £13,000, was too large a 
sum to be spent on a mortuary for the City, in 
which there would be only a very few bodies. 
Kventually a vote was taken adverse to purchas- 
ing the additional piece of land, and the whole 
subject was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration. 


Spo 


DUSTY THOROUGHFARES. 


R. W. J. COOPER read a paper before the 
British Association on ‘‘ The Use of Solu- 

tions of Soluble Chlorides for Laying Dust in 
Thoroughfares,” observing that at the meeting of 
the British Association at Norwich, in 1868, he 
introduced the subject of the application of de- 
liquescent chlorides for that purpose. At that 
time an experiment had been tried in Baker- 
street, Portman-square, throughout an  excep- 
tionally hot season, with most successful results, 
the surface of the macadam road being purified, 
hardened, and concreted, and the obnoxious dust 
prevented from rising. In Liverpool, inthe year 
1869, Bold-street, Church-street, and Lord-street, 
were watered with salts during the month of 
July ; the report of the results was very favourable, 
and the experiments had been continued this year, 
In many towns experiments had been made during 
the past season, with various results, according to 
the composition of the roadways. It was difficult 
to prove the economy resulting from the use of 
the chlorides over a limited area, and the West- 
minster Board of Works, after observing the effect, 
resolved to extend the experiment throughout 
their entire district, comprising an area of 250,000 
square yards, and no sooner was that course 
adopted than the economyin labour and water 
was evident. Mr. Cooper also remarked that the 
importance in a sanitary point of view of the use 
of the chlorides had been clearly established, and 
he argued that an effective method of remedying 
the evils arising from organic matter deposited 
on public thoroughfares was daily becoming a 
matter of serious consideration with sanitary 


its publishers fully conversant with the best | authorities. 
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IN WATER. 


R. ALEXANDER GORDON read a paper — 
| \ before the British Association entitled, — 
‘How to Prevent Lead: poisoning in Water.” He — 
first pointed cut that though medical and scientific 
men had long been unanimous as to the desira- 
bility of abolishing lead as a means for the storage 
or distribution of water used for dietetic purposes, 
the conviction as to its danger had not yet fully — 
forced itself upon the public mind. The result — 
was that though hundreds and thousands of — 
pounds were spent in obtaining pure water, ina — 
great many cases the water no sooner crossed the — 
threshold of our houses than it became poisoned — 
by means of leaden pipes and cisterns. Various — 
substitutes for lead piping had been tried, but all — 
were more or less open to objection, either from 
the danger of rust, the want of ductility, liability 
to galvanic action, or other causes. The only sub- 
stitute yet manufactured which, while it con- 
served the purity of the water, was both ductile 
and cheap, was that invented by Mr. Haines, C.E., — 
and specimens of which Mr. Gordon displayed. — 
It consists of a leaden pipe with an internal pipe- 
of block tin, both having been previously pressed 
together so as to form a homogeneous whole. By 
this process the piping retained all the flexibility 
of lead, while the inner tube of tin was strong and 
thick enough to prevent any access of water to 
the exterior leaden pipe. Mr. Gordon stated that 
wherever the invention had been applied its 
sanitary value had been found perfect. The 
manufacture was daily increasing, and its merits 
were being recognised not only in this country 
but in foreign countries. 

The President said that a number of experi- 
ments were made a few years since by the Sanitary 
Association of Manchester, the result of which, 
he believed, was that no coating of tin appliedinan — 
ordinary way wassuflicient to prevent theaction of — 
the water on the lead; but, according to the plan 
explained by Mr. Gordon, a thicker coating of 
tin appeared to be applied, and that seemed to be 
a solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Gordon (in answer to the president) said 
that the price of the lead piping encased with 
block tin was not greater than that of lead piping. 


— SS 


AN EXPENSIVE SHAFT. 


N Monday and Tuesday week, the members 
of the Dudley Mining Institute visited _ 
Bagillt, near Holywell, on the North Wales coast, 
to inspect the famous Beltisfield Colliery sinking, 
where, by the aid of a new pneumatic apparatus — 
and divers, a shaft has been sunk through the sea- 
water, and is now proceeding in the coal measures 
with great satisfaction. The difficulties experi- — 
enced in sinking this shaft required to be sur- 
mounted by no ordinary skill, and are worth ~ 
notice. ; : 
In order to geta site on which to sink this pit, — 
it was necessary to bank off a portion of the sea — 
by a strong wall. This done, the new pit wascom- 
menced on the beach, the subsoil of which con- 
sisted of 60ft. of running sand, 10ft. of clay, and 
19ft. of gravel, containing large boulders, and the 
whole full of sea-water ; and it was through this — 
saturated subsoil the pit had to be put. The pit — 
top, until it was raised, was under level of high- 
water mark, The first operation, it appears, was — 
to build a cylinder of brickwork 8ft. thick, with — 
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20ft. diameter in the clear. This cylinder of — 
brickwork, by adding on to the top of it, and by — 
otherwise weighing it, was pressed into the sand — 
until 69ft. of the cylinder was pressed into the — 
beach. As much as 800 tons of dead weight was — 
applied on the top of it, until, what with the ex- © 
ternal pressure and the resistance of some huge — 
boulders against the leading shoe of the brick © 
cylinder, further progress was stayed. After this — 
the ordinary cast-iron tubbing had to be resorted — 
to, of less diameter of shaft than the brick — 
cylinder, until the shaft reached the laminated coal — 
measures, upon which the ordinary wedging curb 
is now placed, and the shaft comparatively dry. 
During the time of the pressing down the brick — 
cylinder and putting in the cast-iron tubbing, the © 
earth from the inside was got away by aid of the 
pneumatic apparatus without pumping the water 
out—or, in other words, the sinking was done 
under water. The pneumatic apparatus consists 
of a powerful air-pump and cylindrical tube of 
cast-iron, 6ft. diameter, put together as the work — 
proceeded in 6ft. lengths, with an entrance valve — 
door at the top, through which the sinkers had to — 
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pass to their work. The men once inside the 
tube, and the air pumps get to work, the water 
was immediately forced out of the tube, so that 
the men could descend the tube inside, by ladder- 
steps, down to the lower edge of the bottom of the 
tube, which was made to rest on the debris to be 
removed, when the men would at once commence 
to send it up inside the tube. By this means, 
working with lights, and aided by divers working 
entirely in the dark, under water, the cast-metal 
tubbing was placed, after which the water was 
pumped out, and kept out of the inside of the 
shaft by two 18in. pumps, 2ft. stroke, working 18 
strokes per minute. Workmen were then sent 
down to perfect all the joints and render it water- 
tight, and in a short time this will be effectually 
done. The pressure of the air in which the work- 
men at one stage of the working had to work in 
was as muchas 30]b. to the square inch, and some 
of the workmen suffered inconvenience. The 
sinkers worked four hour shifts (per day), 4s. for 
four hours; the divers worked four hour shifts 
(per day), 21s. to 6s. per four hours. It has occu- 
pied about 24 years to sink the 40 yards, but now 
that the regular strata are reached the sinking will 
proceed rapidly. The shaft is now down about 
40 yards, and will be 17ft. 4in. in the clear when 
finished, and about 160 yards deep to the five- 
yard coal. 
——__>_——_- 


A VISIT TO CONWAY CASTLE. 


NUMBER of the British Association ex- 

eursionists who yisited Llandudno and 
neighbourhood on Thursday week proceeded in 
carriages to Conway, and they were guided 
through the castle by Mr. H. Vale, F.R.1.B.A., 
president of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society, who pointed out the 
various objects of interest. Arrived in the ban- 
queting-hall of the castla, Mr. Vale delivered an 
exceedingly interesting address on the old build- 
ing. He said:—We may consider the reign of 
King Edward the First the epoch of the grand 
style of accommodation and magnificence com- 
bined in castle architecture. When engaged in 
the crusades ‘‘ he surveyed”’ with satisfaction, as 
Dallaway observes, ‘‘the superior form and 
strength of the castlesin the Levant, in the Holy 
Land.” The introduction of parti-coloured stone 
in the quoins and dressings of Conway Castle, as 
also in Carnarvon, serves to strengthen the idea 
that we owe these castles to such an Eastern 
origin. This stronghold is one of those Hd- 
wardian castles, of which kind there were five in 
North Wales, namely, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
Caerphilly, Harlech, and Conway. The chief 
characteristics which distinguish these Ed- 
wardian castles from the earlier Norman ones are 
the Great Hall of Audience or Ceremony, and the 
introduction of inferior towers and overhanging 
turrets, bartizans or bretises, projecting from 
towers or angles, and the more frequent herse, 
or porteullis. The earlier Norman castles were 
without these portcullises, or only protected by 
one, but at Beaumaris, Carnarvon, and Harlech 
three exist under every gateway, and at Caer- 
philly they form obstructions at the end of every 
passage or mural gallery. Conway was protected 
by one or more portcullises. The Audience-hall 
at Conway was unusually splendid; the ribs of 
the stone arches of its roof may still be seen. 
This apartment was 130ft. long, 30ft. wide, and 
20ft. high. The ground-plan of this hall con- 
formed to the bend of the outer wall, adapting it 
to the nature of the site. Beneath the hall was 
extensive cellarage for ammunition and provisions. 
The other characteristic of the Edwardian castle, 
namely, the turrets rising above the larger towers, 
are well accentuated at Conway, and served as 
Staircases leading to the summits of the larger 
towers, the latter being 40ft. in diameter. 
Another special feature at Conway is the beauti- 
full little groined oratory or private chapel in the 
Queen’s Tower, the absence of a fireplace in 
which apartment has pointed to its appropriation 
asa chapel. Conway Castle was completed by 
Edward I., in the year 1284, and H, d’Earleton, 
who designed Carnarvon Castle, is supposed to 
have been its architect, although the charac- 
teristic features to which I have referred are said 
to have been copied by Edward from some of the 
fortresses in the East, whither he had gone in 
the year 1270 as the leader of the English 
crusade. In 1282 he subjugated the Welsh under 
Llewellyn, and proceeded to construct his castles 
in Wales, the leading features of which generally 
may be summed up thus :—To render the entrance 
or gate at once magnificent and impregnable; to 


secure the garrison and to enable them to annoy 
the besiegers; to delude the besiegers to attack 
the strongest parts by given them the appearance 
of weakness ; to put their prisoners, provisions, 
and implements of war out of the reach of danger ; 
to convey the engines of war to any part of the 
castle with ease and expedition ; to communicate 
intelligence to any part of the building; to supply 
the garrison with water; to convey away the 
smoke and sewage; to provide a commodious 
and safe habitation for the king and his house- 
hold; all which conditions will be found to have 
been met in the Castle of Conway and other Ed- 
wardian fortresses. A siege in those days was 
generally a prolonged affair, and the skill of the 
engineer was taxed to form engines for bursting 
open gates, undermining, scaling, and battering 
walls, throwing stones, darts, and Greek fire for 
opposing all these efforts. There were fewsieges 
of great importance in which some new machine 
was not invented; of these machines, about 
twenty different kinds are mentioned by Camden, 
Grose, and other antiquaries. No doubt the 
methods adopted at that period, both in offensive 
and defensive warfare, were similar to those used 
by the Romans and described by Czsar in his 
Commentaries. 

History repeats itself; for we read that at 
Conway, as at Metz, the besiegers succeeded in 
cutting off the water supply of the garrison. The 
reservoir, 20ft. deep and 15ft. in diameter, at the 
east end of the inner court, was doubtless intended 
to meet such a contingency. Formerly a curtain, 
terminating in a round tower, ran out from either 
end of the town walls into the river, to impede 
the approach of an enemy by water. ‘Two en- 
trances, both contrived for security, led into the 
fortress, one by winding narrow stairs up a steep 
rock from the Conway, and terminating in a 
small advanced work before one of the castle 
gates, covered by two round towers; the other 
towards the town, protected by similar works, 
with the addition of a drawbridge over a broad 
moat. Soon after the erection of this castle the 
royal founder was besieged in it by the Welsh, 
and the garrison nearly reduced to an uncon- 
ditional surrender by famine, but extricated by 
the arrival of a fleet with reinforcements and 
provisions. In 1290 Edward the First and his 
Queen kept Christmas here. When Richard the 
Second came to Conway in 1399, the castle was 
kept by fifteen men at arms and six archers. In 
the Civil Wars it was held by Archbishop Williams 
for the King, but who, it is said, changed his 
party, and assisted General Mitton to reduce the 
place. At the Restoration it was given to the 
Earl of Conway, who stripped it of its more valu- 
able materials, sending them to Ireland in vessels 
which are said to have been wrecked and the 
whole of the property lost. The mortar of the 
walls is very hard; some of the inner surfaces 
appear to have been plastered with a very te- 
nacious material. The overhanging of the tower 
near the railway is a good evidence of the cohesive 
nature of its ingredients. The walls which en- 
close the military station protected by the castle 
are a mile and a quarter in circuit, with four 
gateways and twenty-one small towers, built, as 
some have said, a bowshot range apart, the whole 
being encircled by a ditch or fosse. When we 
take into consideration the skill shown in adapt- 
ing the ground-plan of the castle to the pecu- 
liarity of its site, combined with its gracefulness 
of outline, we may conclude that the designer 
was not only a good engineer, but also an archi- 
tect of no mean ability. 


SANITARY LAW AND SOME DESIRABLE 
MODIFICATIONS. 


(hy the Health Department of the Social Science 
. Association a paper was read on Monday by 
Mr, W. H. Michael, on ‘Sanitary Law and 
on the modifications of it that are desirable.” 
After setting forth the evil consequences to a 
community of bad drainage and want of ventila- 
tion—a point which could not be too much talked 
about—he remarked that nothing could be more 
foolish in a local authority than to set about the 
work in a half-and-half manner, for the conse- 
quences of such a course would be an inappre- 
ciable benefit, and the inevitable rates. He 
strongly deprecated the present abuse of the dis- 
trict system. The unequal distribution of benefit, 
coupled with a uniform distribution of taxation 
over urban, suburban, and rural parts of a dis- 
trict, improperly joined together under one local 
board, was a source of dissatisfaction to the rural 


} population, who often found the whole benefit of 


their expenditure accrue to the town. Appor- 
tionment of districts sometimes resulted in the 
other extreme of absurdity, two or even three 
districts meeting in a town or populous place, 
each with its own authority, determined to do no 
work in concert with other authorities; or the 
formation of special drainage districts for appa- 
rently no other object than the creation of a 
special authority to add to existing difficulties. 
He gave instances showing how impossible it is 
for local authorities to carry out improvements, 
and suggested the following scheme as a remedy : 
—First, an entire reconstruction and consolida- 
tion of existing statutes. Secondly, a careful 
apportionment of the whole country into health 
districts; these grouped into Health Unions. 
Thirdly, the creation in each district of a Health 
Board, called as now the Local Board, and these 
grouped together in the Health Union as ‘‘ The 
Union Board.” Fourthly, the constitution of a 
central authority—a Ministry of Health—with 
ample powers to enforce in the last instance com- 
pulsory action. Fifthly, such a reconstruction of 
financial arrangements as shall relieve as much . 
as possible the burden of rates, and more equally 
distribute it. The new law may with advantage 
be a reconstruction and simplification of the old, 
all sanitary measures being under the direction 
and control of one local authority. At present 
there are at least two, and it is impossible to say 
where the functions of one end and the other 
begin, concurrent authorities to do the same act 
appealing to different Boards in London for 
advice and direction, acting independently 
of each other at great cost of efficiency 
and power, and often acting only when irre- 
parable mischief has beeu done. It is contem- 
plated that there should be a fusion of the functions 
at present fulfilled by the Secretary of State, the 
Local Government Act Office, the Privy Council, 
the Board of Trade, and the Registrar-General 
in one Ministry of Health—a Minister, rank- 
ing as a Principal Secretary, with such a staff 
of engineers and legal and medical advisers as 
would enable him adequately to supervise the 
whole health arrangements of the country. 
And, first, his office should be so constituted 
as to give advice and assistance, and to exercise 
a rigorous control, in all the various difficulties 
arising in execution of sanitary law. It should 
be a part of the duty of the central authority 
to help local authorities to guide and direct 
the whole progress of sanitary work, and be 
cognisant of its influence and effect over the 
whole of the country: this to be annually re- 
ported to Parliament. For this purpose travelling 
inspectors, both legal, engineering, and medical, 
would be required. In order to carry out the 
system here proposed, the medical adviser of the 
Minister would be the head of an organisation, 
branching into every district, and having there its 
responsible representative in the officer of health— 
a highly educated and scientific expert, who 
would be appointed by the Minister, upon re- 
commendation of the local Union (in the same 
manner as stipendiary magistrates are now re- 
commended by Town Councils, but appointed by ” 
the Home Office), the Minister fixing the salary, 
and the officer being removable only by his order. 
Upon the officer of healtli would fall the superin- 
tendence of the district; the registration and 
making of the various returns of births, sickness, 
and deaths; the hospital arrangements of the 
district, so far as their sufficiency was concerned ; 
the investigation of causes of disease; re- 
commendations to the local authority, and reports 
to his chief at the central office. There would no 
longer be the desultory uncombined work of 
isolated units—in one district activity, in the next 
apathy. But an equally important element of 
success in any new measure of compulsory legisla- 
tion will be a re-arrangement of the financial 
position of Local Boards. The two principles to 
be kept in view are—first, to diminish, as far as 
practicable, the money payment for works, con- 
sistent with true political economy ; and, secondly, 
to prevent burdens faliing on any section of the 
community for expenditure out of which they are 
to derive no benefit. In order to accomplish the 
first of these purposes, the principle of repayment 
in 30 years of principal and interest should be 
largely modified, the repayment being extended 
over a larger number of years. While one district 
rate for all purposes is proposed to be retained as 
at present, there must be some inequalities in the 
incidence of taxation. These, however, would be 
reduced to a minimum by the plan of readjust- 
ment of districts here suggested. And the con- 
tinuance or extension of the one-fourth system— 
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where, from the nature of things, the benefit to 
be derived from sanitary appliances must be 
limited—would go far to make an equitable 
adjustment of remaining difficulties. 


Sir Charles Adderley, M.P., and chairman of 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
best means of amending sanitary laws, opened 
the discussion. He presumed at the outset 
that they were all agreed on one point, that 
amendment of the sanitary laws was neces- 
sary, and few would dissent from the proposition 
that all sanitary Acts should be erased from the 
Statute Book, anda complete Act placed there in 
their stead. He believed they were also agreed 
on one other point, the very basis of our liberty 
—that the principle of local administration should 
be maintained, though subject to a central 
Minister of State in London. The ratepayers, 
however, must have absolute control in laying 
out the money. The duty of the central authority, 
on the other hand, would be to see that the local 
authority did not go to sleep, because that would 
be a great mischief to the country at large. This 
being agreed on, four points must be kept in view, 
—firstly, simplicity of machinery ; secondly, con- 
sideration of existing enactments, so that a per- 
son might take the one statute clause that formed 
the whole law ; in the third place, to make the 
law universal in its application; and, in the 
fourth, to get machinery for settling the law 
effectually in application. Generally, he en- 
dorsed Mr. Michael’s views in regard to those 
four points; they were agreed that the local 
authority should have the control of the district 
it represented, and that the central authority 
should have the means of insisting upon the 
action of the local authority in case of neglect, 
and of doing the work itself in case of stub- 
born inaction, with power to charge the local 
authority with the cost. In case of boroughs, 
the Council should be the authority ; for all other 
populous communities the Local Boards, elected 
according to the present law, could act with like 
powers. There would be places still under im- 
provement commissions and local Acts; but the 
authority of each case would have full powers, 
and in each case would be encouraged to merge 
in the general national system for the simplifica- 
tion of machinery. It was because he de- 
sired this simplicity of machinery that he 
regretted seeing towns going to endless 
expense to procure local Acts. In a town such 
as Newcastle, difficulty arose as to the jurisdiction 
of the magistrate. The ships on the Tyne came 
under the authority of the adjacent place where 
they happen to be moored, and passed within 
three or four different jurisdictions before ar- 
riving at Newcastle. This was a difficulty for the 
removal of which he would be glad to hear sug- 
gestions with a view of bringing the town and 
harbour under one jurisdiction. The most diffi- 
cult subject to deal with was the country, for 
which a sufficient body was required to deal with 
a good rural area. Mr. Michael’s plan slightly 
differed from what he conceived to be the best, 
but the difference was confined to points of detail, 
which would probably prove to be no difference 
mpon examination. In the first place, he con- 
ceived it would be better to use the areas and 
jurisdictions we have at present rather than 
create new ones, for a reason insisted upon by 
Mr. Michael, that the creation of a new area in- 
volved the creation of a new and expensive ad- 
ministrative body. He would have the unit 
of local government, the Union, with its Board of 
Guardians, to be combined for larger measures, 
such as the conservancy of rivers. At present 
there were petty sessional districts, highway 
districts, and Unions, each having a different 
area, and so constituted that in no instance did 
they coincide, and in many instances they over- 
lapped, thus inflicting a double set of rates. In- 
sisting upon Mr. Michael’s proposition that the 
first thing to be done was to repeal all existing 
laws, he remarked that at present there were 
13 Acts since 1848 which had to be consolidated, 
besides several subsidiary Acts, all of which should 
be consolidated, and all such illogical distinctions 
as those between the Nuisances’ Remoyal Acts and 
Board of Health Acts should beremoved. On the 
subject of byelaws, he expressed the opinion that 
they should be as few as possible. He did not 
like even the bye-legislation of the Council on 
Education. It was much better that matters 
should come before the Legislature itself and re- 
ceive its sanction in the ordinary way. He, how- 
ever, wished it to be understood that he expressed 
only his individual opinions, and could not say 
What the Commission over which he presided 
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would ultimately report with a view to legislation 
next Session. 

Several other speakers took part in the debate, 
among whom Dr. Farr gave a general adhesion 
to the doctrines set forth in Mr. Michael’s paper, 
but said he should take exception to one or two 
points. He was rejoiced to hear from Sir Charles 
Adderley that it was probably the intention of the 
Commission to recommend the consolidation of 
sanitary law: he earnestly hoped the new law 
would be simple, and not follow the bad example 
of the existing law, which went too much into 
detail. No Act could be expected to meet every 
individual case ; much must be left to the depart- 
ment charged with its administration. Having 
commented upon the want of uniformity in the 
various divisions of the country, which he said 
was so defective that it was impossible to say 
what ‘‘ Manchester”? meant, he recommended the 
acceptance of the municipal boundaries for the 
towns, and would take the Unions as the basis of 
dividing the country. But in all cases the 
boundaries needed revision, and he hoped a Com- 
mission would be appointed to do this with as 
little disturbance of existing things as possible. 
The lesser districts might be grouped together for 
more general works. 


OS 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


DorcuEesteR ScHoot or Art.—The annual 
distribution of prizes in connection with the Dor- 
chester School of Art took place on Tuesday week, 
Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., presiding. From theannual 
report read by the hon. sec., it appears that dur- 
ing the year 1869 the school was attended by 
88 students, of whom 74 remained on the books 
at Christmas. At the Government examination 
on March 10 and 11 last, 17 students presented 
themselves for examination in freehand, of whom 
8 passed; 8 in geometry, 5 passed; 17 in model 
drawing, 10 passed; 6 in perspective, 2 passed. 
Infreehand3 passed ‘“ excellently,” gaining prizes; 
in geometry 3, and in model drawing 5. Hleven 
prizes were consequently awarded. In April, 
253 works, by 52 students, were sent up to South 
Kensington for examination. Of these three— 
Miss Emson, Miss Maskew, and Mr. E. R. Pearce 
—were deemed worthy of being admitted to the 
national competition ; and five third grade prizes 
were awarded. Payments were made on account 
of work executed by seven artists and students. 
The report, which was unanimously adopted, con- 
cluded by expressing the thanks of the committee 
to Mr. Campbell, the master, for the efficient and 
able manner in which he performed the duties of 
his office. 


RocupaLe ScHoon or Scrence anp Art.—On 
Wednesday week the fourth annual meeting in 
connection with the Rochdale Science and Art 
classes was held in the Public Hall, Rochdale. 
The secretary read the report, in which it was 
stated that the total number of pupils under in- 
struction during the last winter session was 191, 
ranging from 13 to 45 years of age. The total 
number of pupils who presented themselves for 
examination in the four drawing subjects was 60; 
in applied mechanics, 16; chemistry and elec- 
tricity, 21; animal physiology and botany, 23, 
and in mathematics,5. The report also states that 
the Rochdale classes compared very favourably, 
upon the whole, so far as the success of the pupils 
at the examinations was concerned, with those of 
any other town. For, while the percentage of 
those who passed in the drawing classes was con- 
siderably above the generalaverage forthe United 
Kingdom, the number of pupils who passed in the 
other classes was very largely above the average. 


— 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL. 


WORCESTER CaTHEDRAL.—In the necessary 
excavations now being made in the Lady Chapel, 
in Worcester Cathedral, forthe purpose of laying 
down a new pavement, it became necessary to 
remove three slabs lying on the floor at the ex- 
treme east end. Beneath one of these slabs was 
discovered a stone coffin containing the skeleton 
of a man partly enveloped in the fragments of a 
dress in which he had been buried. When the 
Archeological Association visited Worcester some 
years ago the effigy on this slab was assigned by 
Mr. Bloxam to Bishop William de Blois, who 
died 1236, and who laid the foundation of this 
part of the cathedral. The Rev. C. Boutell, who, 
with the Dean and the members of the Chapter, 
examined the remains on disinterment, expresses 
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his conviction that the body was interred as 
sented on the coffin lid, in eucharistic vestm 
of which the remains are recognisable. 
following figures worked in gold and silver thi 
on avery rich silk have been recognised 
PAVLY (the S wanting). The figure has in 
hands a book and a drawn sword held erect. 
THOAN ; 3, ANDRE; 4, IACOBYS; 5, BAI 
TOLOMEYS ; 6, DANIEL, Two pieces of : 
gold fringe correspond in width with the c 
partments occupied by these figures. There 
two other figures under canopies and on pieces 
silk expanding in width to 4iin. at the 
These are ADELBERTYS, crowned, with 
sceptre, and NICOLAYS, with mitre and p 
toral staff, his right hand in benediction. The 
is also a perfect Agnus Dei, worked with g 
thread in ‘a circle 1?in. in diameter. _The othe 
fragments contain portions of a beautiful borde 
—probably the border of the chasuble—o: 
design resembling escallop shells. The co 
had evidently been previously opened, whi 
besides disturbing the remains, the episco 
ring, staff, the valuable parts of the mitre, chalic 
and paten, unquestionably buried with the bishop’s — 
remains, were removed. = 


ouilding Intelligence, : 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Carist CourcH, DouGLAs, NEAR ORMSKIRK.— 
On Monday afternoon last, a haadsome silvé 
trowel was presented to Miss Morris, of Fairhurs 
Hall, near Ormskirk, on the occasion of her laying 
the foundation stoneof this church. The ceremony 
was performed in the presence of a large c 
course of people. The service was conducted 
the vicar, the Rev. W. Price. The cost of 
church will be over £5,000, and will be buil 
the expense of Miss Morris, as a memorial to h 
mother. The Manchester Diocesan Society cot 
tributes £150. The site for the church and scho 
is the gift of Sir Thomas George Fermor Hesketh, — 
Bart., M.P., Rufford Hall. The plan of the church © 
consists of a nave 57ft. by 28ft., and 42ft. high 
north aisle, separated from the nave by fou 
pointed arches; chancel, 29ft. by 20ft.; orgs 
chamber and vestry on the north side of chan 
and the tower and spire, the lower portion 
which is intended as a children’s gallery, is 
the south side. Accommodation is provided fo) 
409 adults; the whole of the benches and stalls 
will be of pitch pine. The inside will be line 
with ashlar work, and the exterior will be bui 
of Parbold stone in courses and quarry face, an 
the dressings of Longridge stone. The towerat 
spire form a prominent feature on the plan, ax 
will be about 115ft. high. The architects ai 
Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & Myres, of Preston; Mr. 
J. Pownall, of Preston, clerk of works; and 
Mr. John Preston, of Wigan, builder. ia 


Everton.—On Monday the foundation stone of — 
a new church, to be dedicated to S. Ambrose, was 
laid in Prince Edwin-street, Everton. Thecost ¢ 
the building will be about £5,500, and i 
accommodate 700 worshippers. The archite 
Mr. G. E. Grayson, of Liverpool; and the buil 
Messrs. Burroughs & Sons, of Leycester-str 
Liverpool, The style of architecture will 
Early Decorated Gothic, and the material 
ornamented brick, both external and interna 


Lonpon.—A new Jewish Synagogue (an ill 
tion of which will shortly appear in the BUILD 
News) has been consecrated. It is situate 
Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 
entrance to this edifice is beneath a handso 
stone arch, supported by several substantia 
of the same material, Within is a spacious 
or atrium, but the building itself is a do: 
structure, Byzantine in character, anda squa 
a plan, measuring 70ft. each way, with a 
gallery along the sides and western end, 
ceiling consisting of a large central dome 
four small domes at the angles, four greas 
covering the side spaces. This ceiling is cari 
by four piers of clustered columns of Devonsh 
marble with carved capitals, Atthe east en 
the building is a semi-circular recess or aps 
which isplaced the organ and choir; and i 
centre of this apse is the ark or shrine, the ree 
tacle for the scrolls of the law, constructed entil 
of inlaid marble. One unusual feature in | 
arrangements is the placing of the choir at_ 
east end of the building facing the congre; 
and concealing them from view by a 8¢ 
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marble, containing openwork grilles of gilded 
metal. The decorations are entirely varied 
combinations of simple geometrical forms, picked 
out wita colour. In the carving and sculpture 
the lily, pomegranate, olive, fig, and palm occupy 
prominent places. Accommodation is provided 
for 1,000 worshippers, and the whole edifice will 
bear.a favourable comparison in size and magni- 
ficence with the great synagogue in Great Port- 
land-street, which was consecrated about three 
months ago. The builders, Messrs. George Myers 
& Sons, of Lambeth, have followed very ettec- 
tively the designs of the architects, Messrs. Davis 
& Emanuel, The total cost is estimated at about 
£20,000. 


TANSLEY.—Tansley Church, Derbyshire, has 
just been re-opened after restoration and en- 
largement from plans by Messrs. Stevens & Robin- 
son, architects, of Derby. Thetotal cost has been 
about £500. Mr. Buxton was the contractor. 


BUILDINGS. 


Doncastzr.—On Thursday week the founda- 
tion stone of a new Corn Exchange and Market- 
house was laid at Doncaster by the Mayor. The 
external elevation of the Corn Exchange is in the 
Classic style, to accord with the present buildings, 
and is treated on Classical principles, the Tuscan 
order being employed for the ground story, sur- 
mounted by that of the Doric, the columns and 
pilasters being properly spaced. The building is 
91ft. Gin. by 84ft. inside measurement, and al- 
though chiefly intended for a corn exchange, is 
also designed with the view to large public as- 
semblies, The interior is divided into what may 
be called nave and aisles, the centre portion or 
nave being 58ft. wide, spanned by six semi-circular 
wrought-iron lattice ribs, without cross ties of 
any description, so that there will bea clear and 
uninterrupted space from the floor to the apex of 
the roof inside of about 63ft. Glalleries are pro- 
vided on three sides of the exchange—viz., over 
the settling offices and principal entrance, and 
over what have been zalled the aisles, for the 
purpose of giving increased accommodation to 
meet the exigencies.of large public assemblies. 
Mr. William Watkins, of Lincoln, is the architect, 
and Mr. J. Athron, of Doncaster, the builder. 


MANCHESTER.—On Monday the foundation stone 
of the new building for Owens College, Manchester, 
was laid on the site which has been purchased in 
Oxford-street, by the Duke of Devonshire. The 
building has been designed by Mr. Waterhouse, 
the architect of the Manchester Assize Courts and 
of the new Town-hall, The style of the building 
is Gothic. It will have accommodation for 600 
day students, and for a much larger number of 
evening students, A sum of £102,000 has been 
placed at the disposal of the building committee, 
£67,000, of which is at present available for the 
erection of the college. The cost of the building 
is £90,000, so that a sum of from £25,000 to 
£30,000 is still required for building purposes. 
When completed the building will form a quad- 
rangle, of which that part of the college which 


is now in course of erection will form the 
western side. 


MANCHESTER Free Grammar Scuoor.—The 
numerous applications for admission to the Man- 
chester Free Grammar School having rendered it 
necessary to provide more accommodation for 
scholars, the trustees have at considerable cost 
erected a new building in Long Millgate, which 
unites the two old school-buildings, gaining there- 

_ by a better arrangement for the class rooms and 
general supervision than has heretofore existed, 
as well as accommodation for about 500 additional 
scholars. The new building was occupied for 
the first time at the commencement of the present 
Session. It is five stories high, including the 
basement, covers an area of 700 square yards of 
land, and has a frontage of 40 yards to Long Mill- 
gate, The architectural character of the building 
is Gothic, adapted to modern requirements; all 
the windows and other openings have moulded 
and splayed reveals, with stone dressings ; and 
the walls are faced with the best stock bricks. 
The main body of the building, containing the 
large hall and class-rooms over, is 64ft, in height, 
and is crowned by a battlemented parapet and 
octagonal pinnacle at the corner. The portion of 
she building containing the entrance hall and 
Staircase projects beyond the main building, and 
18 carried to a height of 77ft. forming a tower 
flanked by an octagonal flagstaff turret S8ft. high. 
A circular staircase in this turret leads to the 
oof. In this part of the front is the entrance 
oorway 7ft. Gin. wide, with deeply-recessed 


jambs, detached shafts with carved capitals, and 
richly. moulded arched head. Over the door is 
a stone oriel window of two stories. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Swindells & Little, 
contractors, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Barker & Ellis, architects. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—_—»~——. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. } 


To Our ReApERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces, 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


REcEIVED.—E. & P., E.H., P.B. H., W.8. R., T. D., 
C. B. A., J. H. T., Homeward Bound, J. H., J. W. T., Rev. 
E.K., F.W.S., J. A. £., C. P., C. H. Hallett. Rev. P. 
W. M., 8S. Schoolfield, Jas. Hogarth, A. G. B., J. A. M. 

Oo 


Joun JAMES.—See our answer to ‘‘M. C.” last week. 

W. D.—Yes, we are glad to hear from an old friend, 

J. W. W.—Send very soon or you will be too late. 

J. G. Dunn.—Sketch not good enough, We have re- 
ceived several of a similar quality lately. 

THos. GoopsamM.—We don’t know the origin of the 
“Green Man” Inn, and don’t want toknow. In answer 
to second query let ‘‘T, G.” read series of articles on 
“ Decoration,” by an ‘Experienced Workman” which have 
recently appeared in this publication. 

WIitson.- Very probably. 

J, R. Watxkrr.—Can’t promise. Other drawings not 
wanted. We shall give about ten more of the sketch-book 
series, 

W. 8. Ler.—No stamps enclosed. 

8. OswaLp.—Received view and description’of Hospital. 
The drawing is not good enough for reproduction by the 
photo-litho. process, 


> 
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Correspondence, 


—+— 
THE ISLE OF THANET. 
(To the Editor of the Buitp1na News.) 


Sir,—I cannot allow to pass unrebuked the 
offensive manner in which your correspondent, 
lately sojourning in the Isle of Thanet, has 
thought fit to make use of the name of a former 
fellow-townsman of mine. Mr. Smith received 
in his youth a regular professional education ; he 
has made a special study of the archeology of 
architecture, and has had considerable practice 
during a course of, I suppose, from twenty to 
thirty years. It is true that he was also a 
builder, but I don’t see why an architect may not 
carry out his own designs, or even those of 
others, just as a surgeon may dispense his pre- 
scriptions or a lawyer make a fair copy of his 
deeds. The slur intended to be cast in the 
words ‘*’prentice hand” does not apply in this 
case. I know that Mr. Smith, in dealing with an 
ancient building has always well studied its 
style or various styles, and before making a de- 
sign has carefully searched for every existing 
fragment of masonry which would indicate what 
had been, and has strictly followed these indica- 
tions: the more perfect the doorway, window, or 
what not, the more exact has been the restora- 
tion. The result, perhaps, has not always been 
so harmonious as in instances where the architect 
has let nothing of antiquity dictate his designs ; 
but the acquisition of truth in the restoration is, 
to my mind, thevery highest gain. The pleasing 
uniformity of another church in the island than 
those to which I am referring seems to have 
pleased your correspondent, but here the old 
stone windows were utterly demolished, and new 
ones of a totally different style and shape were 
substituted! Mr. Smith is responsible for the 
whole of the work at Minster, except for the 
flying buttresses and substantial repair of the 
chancel, which were designed by Mr. Ewan 
Christian; and Mr. Ashpitel had nothing at 
allto do with the matter—he did not control 
the designs in any wise; I believe he saw 
them (on behalf of the vicar) and approved 
of them. I well remember that there had 
been some doubt as to the legitimacy of cer- 
tain parts of the designs; and when the 
Kent Archeological Society visited Minster in 
August, 1864, Mr. Matthew Bloxam, who is an 
authority, was appealed to, and he having made a 
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very minute inspection, said that the restoration 
was the most faithful that he had ever seen; and 
it reflected great credit uponthe architect for the 
care which he had bestowed upon the work. At 
§. Lawrence the same care was bestowed; and 
in a great many instances (notably in the windows, 
of which several remained, though much decayed) 
the new work was merely a reproduction of the 
old. Some years ago, a charge was brought 
against Mr. Smith of having wantonly removed 
some very interesting symbolic carving from the 
capital of one of the columns of the crux; but 
it was proved that these interesting relics were 
nothing more than rude plaster casts which had, 
within the memory of many then living, been 
stuck up by a plasterer of the neighbourhood. The 
east window of the chancel proper was the gift 
of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and was 
designed by their architect, Mr. Austin. The 
new roof of the chancel and other substantial 
repairs, together with the seats of that part, 
were the work of the Hcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, under the direction of Mr. Christian. 
Had your correspondent confined himself to a 
criticism of the designs, I might not have troubled 
you with this letter, for de gustibus non dis- 
putandum, but since he has descended to person- 
alities, I could not refrain from taking up my 
pen in defence.- I must also correct some errors 
as to the authorship of the buildings on the West 
Cliff at Ramsgate, which are noticed in your 
paper. Both the monastery and college, as 
well as the gate, pillars, and lions, were not 
designed by the late A. Welby Pugin, but by his 
son, and, therefore, the credit should be given to 
him; the more so as a contrast is drawn between 
them and his more recent works on the East Cliff. 
—I am, &c., ee OSL 
London, Sept. 27th, 1870. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Sirn,—At the present time, when labour is 
scarce and provisions are dear, it may not be 
supposed amiss to draw public attention to what 
I consider an unpalatable fact. I see you from 
time to time record the proceedings of building 
societies, as indeed you well may, as yours is a 
building newspaper. No doubt building societies 
may have done good by inducing many a man to 
invest his savings in a house which would not 
otherwise have been built. It is, however, a 
notorious fact that these societies have bought up 
agreat dealof property about London, which is 
now, and is likely to remain for years to come, 
unproductive. Take, for instance, Wimbledon. 
At the present time there are in and about Wimble- 
don many scores of acres of good productive land 
parcelled out into building plots, and have been 
for years. I have no hesitation in saying that 
land enough has been taken away from ordinary 
farming purposes to be appropriated perhaps at 
some time or other for building to accommodate 
thirty thousand persons. At the present time 
these ‘estates,’ as they are called, have not 
houses built on them, and are not likely to for the 
next ten, fifteen or twenty years; neither are 
they in any way cultivated. In fact, they are 
absolutely unproductive, and I maintain that the 
Conservative Land Society, the British Land 
Society, Mr. Garth, and others, have, by purchas- 
ing these “estates”? in the hope of making 
enormous profits at some time or another, done 
dis-service to the community. They have been 
the means of diminishing for the time, and in all 
probability for many a long year, the productive 
soil of the country, and correspondingly decreased 
the demand for farm labour. Some one may say 
that every one has a right to do what he likes with 
his own. I don’t believe it, and particularly as 
pauperism is on the increase in London. These 
scores of acres in and about Wimbledon are now 
barren, and some of them are likely to remain so 
for the latter part of this century, when, had it 
not been for these societies, and capitalists imitat- 
ing their example, the land would be producing 
grain, fruit, or vegetables, as it did a few years 
since. No doubt as it is in Wimbledon go it is in 
other suburbs of London. I Imow it isso in and 
about Barnet. Iam not attempting to point out 
aremedy. I merely lay my finger on a blot and 
hope that action of some sort may be taken to re- 
move it.—I am, &c¢., SUBURBAN, 


UNITED STATES PATENT LAW REFORM. 


Sir,—It will, no doubt, interest your readers to 
know that by an Act of Congress, passed on the 
8th July last, some important modifications were 
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made in the law relating to patents for inventions. 
By this Act also foreigners are allowed to take 
out patents for designs, which will no doubt prove 
a great boon to the commercial community in 
this country. There is also a provision made for 
the registration of trade marks. It would take up 
too much of your space to quote in full all the 
new parts of the law affecting Englishmen. We, 
therefore, simply addthe main features. 

1, The law which required foreigners to put, 
and continue their inventions on sale in America, 
within eighteen months after obtaining their 
patents, has been repealed. 

2. The law permits a foreigner to patent his in- 
ventionin the States, after it has been introduced 
and patented abroad for years, provided it has not 
been used in America for more than two years prior 
to the application for a patent. 

8. Models are not now required when the in- 
vention can be illustrated by drawings, in such a 
manner as to be understood by the examiners. 

4, The drawings of patents being now all photo- 
graphed, may be had at a very small cost. 

5. Under the new law foreigners may take out 
patents for designs. The term varies from three 
years and six months to fourteen years, at the dis- 
cretion of the applicant. The fees being, of course, 
proportionately increased according to the number 
of years applied for. 

6. Foreign industries may now be protected by 
the registration of trade marks, and reproduction 
in America without the consent of the inventor 
prevented.— We are, &c. 

HUGHES AND Son. 


COVENT-GARDEN MARKET. 


Sim,—I am glad that your attention has been 
drawn to the state of the accommodation at Coyent- 
Garden Market, and the nuisance caused by the 
vans and waggons bringing the collection of dung 
and offal back into the market. 

I would ask you to call the serious attention of 
the public by means of your valuable publication 
to the following facts. 

Nearly all the carts, vans, and waggons bringing 
vegetables and fruit to our London market, after 
unloading, do as you state, go away and collect 
manure from any source, and of course much of it 
must be of the most nauseous and vile description, 
some being from cow-sheds, some from pigs, and 
other putrid matter from various dung heaps. No 
one could credit the horrible filth that is concealed 
under the seeming decent covering of litter in 
many fof these loads this can only be seen when 
the loads are taken off in the dung-yard. 

On these teeming loads of filth the very baskets 
and crates that bring the goods to the market 
are placed for many hours, and must of course be 
soddened and impregnated with poisonous vapours, 
and it often occurs that portions of the filth get 
inside the baskets. By having the baskets collected 
by other means, say by light carts or vans, similar 
to the way the millers collect their empty sacks, 
we should effect two great improvements ; namely, 
the various fruits and vegetables would come into 
the market untainted with nauseous vapours, and 
we Londoners spared the nuisance of the dung 
being brought back to the market, for then the 
loads would go direct from the collecting places to 
the dung-yards.— Yours, &, 

IMPROVEMENT. 


THE PRESENT OVER-CROWDED STATE 
OF THE PROFESSION AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


Sir,—The above heading will no doubt touch 
the chord of sympathy from experience in many 
draughtsmen. The evils arising from excess of 
labour of any kind in the market has been written 
upon, seemingly not to much purpose, by some of 
our greatest political economists; if it had surely we 
should have received the benefits before this. The 
fault seems to be a want of carrying out ideas 
practically, more than want of knowledge of them. 
In nature we observe all magnificently arranged, 
forming a grand whole ; she balances the different 
species of the creation by fixed and unchangeable 
laws, so that no creature crushes out of existence 
apy other variety of living beings.* She deals 
with a tolerant hand upon everything, and not 
like man, from his peculiarly constituted social 
haws, hardly giving his fellow room to live. Can 
no organization be formed for the benefit of the 
architectural profession, to ameliorate the present 


* Our correspondent is certainly no believer in the Day. 


poverty-stricken condition of draughtsmen ? From 
the advertisements that appear in the BuILDING 
News and other papers, there can be no doubt that 
there are far too many draughtsmen in the pro- 
fession, and that consequently serious hardships 
have often to be endured, particularly by young 
men, who are entirely dependent upon their own 

xertions for their maintenance. When we see 
advertisements for appointments standing for 
months unsuccessful, it is surely time that some 
general understanding should be come to amongst 
draughtsmen. Many architects keep three or four 
pupils who have not work for one, and who never 
bestow an hour on their training, but allow them 
to remain in the office unencouraged and unaided, 
and whose only end seems to betheir own benefit ; 
the consequence being, at the end of the pupils’ 
time, they can be said to be no more than super- 
ficial draughtsmen, only really capable of copying 
and tracing. 

The case being that many young men discover 
that they have served their articles generally for 
no benefit to themselves, and have to leave the pro- 
fessicn as a necessity for some independent means 
of obtaining a livelihood. I am quite aware 
that there are architects who are thoroughly con- 
scientious in training their pupils, but these are 
more the exception than the rule. Undoubtedly, 
the more premiated pupils architects can get, the 
better for themselves, whether it is to the benefit 
of their pupils and the profession or not, taking 
into account their having to earn a living, after 
giving away their time and money. It is rather 
hard that a young man should receive a liberal 
education, pay a premium, and serve four or five 
years, and at the end of that time not be able to 
earn more than an ordinary mechanic or labourer.— 
Tam, &c., J.L.M. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—The enclosed isa copy of letter just re- 
ceived in answer to my application for “ particu- 
lars” of a competition for church and schools. I 
think it needs no comment. WL. He 


‘Copy. | 

“Dear Sir,—The committee have sent con- 
ditions of competition to nearly 250 architects, 
and their stock is now exhausted (!) I do not 
think it worth while to get any more printed, 
and therefore cannot comply with your request 
of the 26th inst.—Yours truly. 

Sept, 27, 1870.” 


—_____—— 


AIntercommunication. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[1971] CONBY’S WORK ON “CONTINENTAL AR- 
CHITECTURE.”—Can any one inform me where I can get 
a copy of this work and the price ?—H. J. 


[19172] COLOURING SIZE.—How can I colour size a 
pale blue? I find on putting indigo into it the size be- 
comes a pale green.—V. C. 


[1973] POLISHING PLASTER OF PARIS.—Will any 
reader tell me if it is possible to polish plaster of Paris, 
and ifso, how?—G. W. A. 


[1974] HOUSES FROM STRAW AND WATER- 
GLASS.—Is it true that some houses have recently been 
built in this country the principal materials of which was 
straw in bundles impregnated with water-glass or silicate 
of soda? Any particulars would oblige.—PUZZ.ED. 


[1975] HEATED CHAMBER.—How can I heat a room 
up to 180° continuously in the most economical way? The 
room is Syards square, and I have a 4 horse-power boiler 
and engine.— A. N.S. 


[1976] STAINS ON WOOD.-—Some joinery I am at 
work on has, on being stained and varnished, become covered 
with black stains like spots spread indiscriminately over 
the surface. Can any reader tell me the cause and remedy ? 
—WHISPER. 


[1977] DIAMETER OF SPHERE.—Given the base 
of the segment of a sphere, 4ft., and the height, Yin. ; can 
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Winian theory, or he would not write so emphatically on | any of your readers give mea rule for finding the diameter 


his po int.—Ep, B,N, 


of the sphere completed ?—DELrTA, 


[1978] PRICE IN CUBING UP.—Would any of you 
readers kindly inform me, 1m a case of cubing up the con 
tents for approximate estimate of a block of warehouses 
similar to the new warehouses at 8. Katherine’s Docks 
London, what is the price per cubic foot usually caleu- 
lated for such work in London.—LivERPooL, 


[1979] LIME KILN.—Will some reader favour me wicha 
description of a good form of kiln for lime burning, and state 
the proper proportion of coal used to lime burnt; also the 
ee burnt per day? A sketch would be useful,— 

HALK. 


{1980] WALL PAPER.—What is the best material to 
PEE mn ane p walls to keep the paper from being tarnished? 


[1981] RED BRONZING.—Can any one tellme how 
the red bronzing on chandeliers, brackets, &ec., is done? I 
ere sary ak green bronzing and lacquering, but not the 
red.— R. J. G. 


[1982] METERS.—Can ary gas engineer explain this? 
When we are cleaning our purifiers our meter travels back- 
wards. It has lost 1,000ft. though we have shut the centre 
valve.—PUZZLED, 

[1983] WATERWORKS.—What is the cost in laying 
mains in roads and streets per mile? In supplying by 
gravitation, what head is required to overcome the pressure 
in the pipes ?—H. UNDERHILL. 


[1984] LIME KILNS.—What is now considered the hest 
and latest form of line kiln and the number, of bushels of 
lime to be produced from 1 ton of culm from such kiln? 
—SUBSCRIBER. 


[1935] MALTING KILN.—Could you or any of your 
readers give me any information asto the most approved 
modern method of building a malting kiln; also where 
could the best model of such a building be seen? Could 
not the old-fashioned ugly cowl surmounting the drying 
kiln be done away with, and something more sightly sub- 
stituted ? A few hints in your next paper would greatly 
oblige.—An ORIGINAL SUBSBRIBER. 


REPLIES. 


[1947] STRENGTH OF CANTILEVERS.—The canti: 
lever described by a ‘‘ Young Builder” is not strong 
enough for the fullowing reasons :—It projects 18ft., and is 
1:5ft. in depth, the distance apart being 6ft. Aplatform like 
this for foot passengers should safely carry at least lewt. per 
square foot. Then 18 x 6 = 103 square feet, and a distri: 
buted load of 108 cwt., or 54 tons. The sectional area 0) 
the top flange is 4°5 square inches. Wrought-iron shoulc 
not be strained to a greater degree than 5 tons per squar¢ 
inch. Therefore in this case there sbould not be a greate! 
strain on the top or bottom flange than 225 tons. Bw 
here we havea strain which, if we call it S, is equal 


vt . 
a NOR or © 4 which amounts to."4 * 18 = 39:4 tons 
D zD DD | 
and therefore the iron is unduly strained. The radical de 
fect of the structure is apparent at first sight, for the dept! 
is only half the usual proportion to thelength. It is usua 
to make the depth about a twelfth part of the length j 
the beam be supported at both ends, or a sixth part j 
fixed at one end only, whereas here we have a projecting 
beam of a depth only a twelfth part of its length ; an 
that is the defect which causes an undue strain on th 
iron. To reduce the strain to 5 tons per square inch th 
depth should be 2-16ft., for it is equal to WUY=* 4x1 
28° 2 x22: 
= 216 But it would be much better to increase th 
depth of the beams to 3ft. and proportionately increas 
their dis'ance apart, thus, 2°16: 3::6: 8°33, or say 8ft' 
The structure would thus be stiffer, and would probabl: 
cost less.—C. 8. 


[1949] AREAS OF CIRCLES.—The circumference ¢ 
a cirele is 3°1416 times the diameter. Half the diamete 
of a circle multiplied by half the circumference equals th 
area of the circle. When diameter = 1 cireumf. = 3°141¢ 


and 3 x ae = '7854 = area of circle; so that when diz 


meter = 1, circumference = 3°1416, and area = °7854. Br 
the areas of circles are to one another as the squares ( 
their diameters, therefore area of circle = dia. x "785 4,-| 
A, ScARGILL. f 


[1950] CAST-IRON TANKS. — The proper mati 
rial to use for stopping the joints of water tanks | 
“iron cement,” which can be obtained at any ironwork) 
Its principal ingredient is iron borings, and it is suitab, 
fer luting or making tight every kind of iron joint.- 
Sr. Ives. 


[1951] BASE LINES.—Five miles is not a very lor 
base line, and it is starcely necessary to make any alloy 


day’s work,and calculate the amount by the ordinaryformu. 
for the purpose. L 

ing, and T the temperature, Ll the length required to } 
L(1 + T1), 


known, and Tl the temperature, then Ll = a4 


8. PB. 


[1952] HARBOURS AND DOCKS.—The only got 
work on these subjects is that of Sir John Rennie, but it 
both rare and expensive. It contains numerous plat 
and full descriptions of the great national harbours a 
docks designed by that great engineer. Its publish 
price was eighteen guineas, but a copy may now be hi 
for much less, when it is to be had atall. Try at Spon: 
Charing Cross.—Lock. 


[1953] FIREPROOF FLOORS.—In reply to ‘‘L. LNW 
the Dennett arch is one formed of concrete, but instead 
the basis being ordinary lime it is of the sulphate of li 
It is certainly one of the best and cheapest means 
construction available to the architect as but little der 


Sept. 30, 1870. 
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is needed for the rise and thickness of the arch. Apart 
from its fireproof and other qualities the Dennett mate- 
rial is remarkable for its streng h, 7ewt. per super. foot 
being placed on work immediately after construction 
without a particle giving way.—S. 8. 


[1960] TAKING OUT COLOURED LINES.—A s'‘rong 
solution of chloride of lime will take out almost all 
colours derived from animal and vegetable matter, but 
will nottouch mineral. Keep it in a bottle ready for use, 
and lay it on with an old camel-hair pencil.—H. & Co. 


f1960] TAKING OUT COLOURED LINES. — If the 
lines are in either carmine or lake, ‘“‘Desperation” will find 
that a solution of chloride of lime will take them out.— 
OV. 


(1960) TAKING OUT COLOURED LINES. — Your 
¢ rrespondent ‘‘ Desperation ” will find that a little liquid 
chloride of lime,which can be purchased at any chemist’s, 
applied to the red lines by means of a hair-pencil—orif the 
lines be near to black ones. which may be affected by 
the damp, by a drawing pen,—he will find the troublesome 
lines disappear instantly. A little clean water should then 
be used ina similar manner to remoye any deposit that 
may be left by the chloride of lime, and blotted with a 
piece of clean paper. If done with care, no trace of the 
lines will be left,—A. J. C. 


[1960] TAKING OUT COLOURED LINES ON 
PLANS.—If ‘‘ Desperation” will go to his chemist and ask 
him for asmall quantity of chloride of lime (saturated 
solution) he will then have the means of removing the 
ebnoxious lines he speaks of. Dip an old but clean camel’s- 
hair pencil in the solution and go over the lines, which 
will yuickly vanish. The superfiuous moisture can be re- 
moved with blotting paper, and no injury will be sustained 
by the plans. In any case where the cloride leaves aslight 
yellow stain, from not being removed quickly enough, a 
sponge and a little clean water will remove this appearance. 
Brickwork may be beautifully and accurately represented 
by first colouring the whole space with lake or carmine, 
and then drawing the mortar joints with a drawing pen 
charged with the chloride.—J. B. 


[i262] CALCULATION OF LOGARITHMS. — If the 
logarithm of 2 be given the log of 4 is also given, being 
double the same, and the log of 16 is 4 times the log of 2, 
and the log of 64 is 6 times the log of 2. Thus, if log of 2 
= a, log of 4 = 2a, log of 16 = 4a, and log of 64 = 6a. 
Since the addiion of Jog is = to the multiplication of 
quantities,—W. T. M., Eelfast. 


[1962] CALCULATION OF LOGARITHMS. — In 
answer to “* Candidate’s” inquiry, how to find the logarithm 
of 64 from the logarithms of 2 and 4, the simplest -way I 
know is the following. The number 64 is the square of 
the product of 2 and 4, If then we add together the 
logarithms of 2 aud 4 we have the logari: hm of their pro- 
duct or 8, which multiplied by 2 will give the logarithm 
of the square of 8 or 64.—A. J.C. 


[1962] CALCULATION OF LOGARITHMS.—To the 
logarithm of 2 add the logarithm of 4, and this logarithm 
added to itself will be the logarithm of 64, thus, 


0°30102999566 = 2 
060205999132 = 4 
0'90308998698 


=8 
0°90308998698 = 


: 180617997396 = 64 
Because in multiplication add the logarithm of the multi- 
pl er and multiplic and together, the sum is the logarithm of 
8 and 8 multiplied by itself is 64, and we must proceed the 
same as before.—~Non-CANDIDATE. 


[1962] CALCULATION OF LOGARITHMS. — Lo- 
garithms are used instead of natural numbers as a ready 
and easy method of calculation. Multiplication by 
natural numbers is simply addition by logarithms, division 
subtraction ; and the intricate process of involution and 
evolution,; or the raising of powers and extraction of 
on che are Pree multiplication and division. 

iven the logarithm of 2 and the logari 
the joearithin of 64, mo 
By natural numbers :2 + 4=8 and8 +8 = 61. 

By logs, : log. 2 + 4log. = log. 8 and log. 8 + log. 8 = 64 
Example, 
log 2 = *30103 
log 4 = *60206 


2+ 4 =8 and log. 8 = -90309 
log. 8 = 90309 
8 + 8 = 64 and log 64 = *180618 an: 
— A, SCARGILL, sf see gs 


[1969] BRAZING BAND SAWS.—“ Wood” must bring 
the two ends of the saw close together and fasten them, 
then take a small pan of charcoal and place it under the 
ends, and then direct the flame of a blowpipe upon them, 
The ends will soon become red hot, when sprinkle some 
borax (powdered) upon them, and then add your solder 
With a piece of iron. The way to make the solder is to 
melt three parts of brass filings and one part of silver in a 
crucible, and this, when poured out must be filed away 
and the filings put into a solution of sal ammoniac in 
water. When wanted for use this must be taken out with 
@ piece of iron rod and laid on the ends of the saw until 
melted. When the ends are firmly united and quite cool 
you may file off the superfluous solder.—F. W. B. 


[1970] SOFTENING ASH TIMBER.-Steam is the 
usual agent, but where practicable boiling in water is the 
very best means. The great thing is to have the right 
ty of ash : some kinds will bend, some won’t. One 
evey will yield prime ash, another close by, with equally 
fo soil, Will yield inferior. The timber should be heavy, 

ough, and cut from a good butt ; no matter if three years 
cw oy Seasoned. A splinter from this quality of ash will 
re or pull of toughly, andrun a long way down the plank 
ore it gives way. Half-an-hour’s boiling will soften 2in. 


square. Then have everything ready. Out with your 
stuff, from the boiler to the mould, and screw or wedge it 
up without stopping, and leave it to cool for a few hours, 
If “C. J.C.” fails again he may blame his timber.— 
Kappa, 

——__>——_ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S. Mary’s Crancen Gates, TAcNToN.—The question of 
the erection of the gates between the chancel and the nave of 
the church of 8S. Mary Magdelene, Taunton, willagain come 
before the Consistorial Court at Wells, on the 4th Oc- 
tober. It is expected, however, that the proceedi ngs 
will be only formal, the churchwardens’ opponents to 
the application for the erection of gates merely putting 
in affidavits in support of their allegations, and leave 
being given to the applicants to file counter affidavits. 


——————EE 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BromsGRove.—The contract for carrying out the com- 
plete sewerage of Bromsgrove, according to the plans of 
Mr. Purchas, ©. E., has been signed by Mr. John Clifford, 
of West Malvern, the contractor. 

Tut Dratnace or Lincotn.—While the Local Board 
of this city were vainly endeavouring to evade the perti- 
nentinquiries of the Home Secretary relative to the pol- 
lution of the river Witham by sewage, strong evidence of 
its insalubrity was being supplied by the records ofone of 
the city medical institutions. At the last monthly meet- 
ing of the Lincoln Dispensary Committee, the house 
surgeon reported the recent occurrence of several cases of 
enteric and scarlet fever, ‘‘ all on the waterside, and of a 
malignant character.” These cases, he says, have been 
‘* probably occasioned by the putrid emanations from the 
river.” Vague assertions about the general healthfulness 
of the city are, as the Lancet observes, worthless in com- 
parison with the simple logic of the house surgeon’s facts, 
as the local board, will, we hope, be made to comprehend, 
Excremental pollution of earth and water, in all its 
loathsomeness, abounds at Lincolu, unless the letter of 
“Spero” in the Lincolnshire Chronicle of the 2d instant 
is a romance. As might have been supposed, the Home 
Secretary has not been thrown off the scent by the red 
herring which the Local Board drew across his nose, and 
it is now announced that one of his inspectors will pay 
an official visit to Lincoln early in October. 


Se eS 


STAINED GLASS. 


Reppircu.—The large west window of Relditch Church 
has recently been filled with s ained glass by public sub- 
scription, to the memory of the late Baroness Windsor. 
The principal subjects are ‘‘ Feeding the Hungry,” ‘ Giv- 
ing Drink to tLe Thirsty,” “ Clothing the Naked,” ‘‘ Visit- 
ing the Sick.” The cost was £200. The window was de- 
sigued and executed by Mr. Preedy, of London, architect, 
who has also executed other memorial windows, hav- 
ing in view the same object, in two new churches in the 
adjoining parishes erected from his desigus. The one 
church at Webheath was erected entirely at the expense of 
the late Baroness Windsor, the other at Headless Cross 
was materially assisted by liberal contributions from the 
same source. 


Yorx.—The east end of 8. Mary’s Church, Castlegate, 
York, has just been embellished with a handsome stained 
glass window of the Perpendicular style, the subject being 
a connected scene of ‘‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
going through the entire window, which is of three 
lights. The subject is surmounted by canopies on a rich 
ruby ground, with architectural tracery of white and 
yellow. The three principal openings are surmounted by 
tracery filled with angels with musical instruments; these 
are alsoonrich ruby and blue grounds. The angels are chiefly 
of asilvery white and yellow glass, as usual in 15th cen- 
tury work. The colouring of the subject is on a grey-biue 
diapered ground, The window was designed and manu- 
fuctured by Mr, Alexander Gibbs, 38, Bedford-square, 
London, 


pe 
STATUES, MEMORIALS £ETC. 


Kerier.—A monument to Kepler has been erected at 
Wei'diestadt, in Suabia. Itis a statue standing on a base 
adorned with bas-reliefs. Inthe astronomer’s left hand is 
a parchment, on which an ellipse is drawn, and in his 
right is a pair of compasses. The bas-reliefs represent 
scenes from Kepler’s life. The monument is the work of 
a sculptor of Nuremberg, named Kreling. 


A SratvE To Sir Humpury Davy is to be erected upon 
a new granite porch, over the entrance of the post-office, 
in front of the Market-house, in the centre of Penzance. 
The statue will be Sft. in height, and will be carved from 
a block of Sicilian marble, weighing about three tons. A 
small model of the proposed statue was designed and 
modelled by the sculptors, Messrs. W. J. and T. Wills, of 
Euston-road, London, and submitted to the committee for 
their approval. The design having been accepted, it was 
resolved that. the commission for the execution of the 
large statue be entrusted to the above-named artists, the 
same who so successfully completed the marble statue of 
the late Mr. Cobden, for London. The pose of the figure, 
says the Cornish Telegraph, is easy and natural, Sir 
Humphry —in the dress coat and overcoat, knee 
breeches, stockings, and ample cravat of half a 
century ago—leans gracefully, with his right hand on 
a safety-lamp, which, in turn, is supported by a rock. 
The left hand is upon the hip. Sir Humphry’s face is not 
only a likeness (to judge by-portraits) but has a pleasant 
and thoughtful expression. The statue, when erected, will 
stand between the two centre columns of the buildings, 
occupying a commanding position, and will be seen by 
every visitor and traveller entering the town. It will be 
but a few yards from the house in which he was born, and 
on the site of the old house where he served his apprentice- 


ship. 
—_——__———____ 
The Royal Archeological Institute has selected 


Cardiff as its place of meeting next year ; and the 
Marquis of Bute will preside. 


Our Ofhce Gale. 


Tur Toames Empanrment.—The waste spaces 
on the Victoria Embankment have within the last 
few weeks been undergoing conversion into what 
promises to be a most agreeable feature of this 
splendid thoroughfare. The ground has been 
laid out by experienced gardeners, as far as has 
been deemed practicable, and instead of the heaps 
of rubbish with which it was covered a month 
since, sloping banks are now to be seen covered 
with grass, and neat pathways, the borders of 
which are already planted with groundivy. The 
space lying between Waterloo and Charing-cross 
bridges is, in fact, so far completed that itis stated 
it will soon be opened to the public. It will be 
planted with trees and shrubs, and no expense 
will be spared to render it worthy of its position. 
The ground between Westminster and Charing- 
cross is not in so advanced a state, but when 
finished it will harmonise with the other portion 
of the embankment. All the temporary lamps 
which were placed on the embankment when it 
was opened have now been removed and replaced 
by lamps similar in design to those on the Albert 
Embankment, and placed at close intervals. The 
standard lamps erected about six months since 
near Waterloo bridge still remain, none of the 
designs having, it is stated, yet been selected. 
Several additional improvements are in contem- 
plation for the Embankment, and will shortly be 
carried out. 


Wurtworta Scuonarsurpes ror 1870.— The 
award of the ten Whitworth Scholarships of £100 
each for the year 1870 has just been made to the 
undermentioned candidates :—To those examined 
as students—William Garnett, 19 years of age, 
student, London; James Taylor, 21, mechanic, 
Oldham; J. A. Griffiths, 22, engineer student, 
Middleton; H. W. M’Cann, 17, student, Liver- 
pool; J. Perry, 20, engineer, Belfast. To those 
examined as workmen.—Hdward Tomkins, 24, en- 
gineer and draughtsman, Manchester; William 
Dodgson, 25, mechanic, Manchester; Frank 
Salter, 21, mechanical engineer, Leamington ; 
Wm. S. Hall, 25, engineering draughtsman, Not- 
tingham; Henry Dyer, 21, mechanical engineer, 
Glasgow. 


Messrs. Mitner’s SAFES AND THE BRITISH 
Assocration.—In compliance with a request from 
a@ numerous section of the British Association, 
some interesting experiments were on Wednesday 
week made with Messrs. Thomas Milner & Son’s 
fire and thief-resisting safes, at the Phoenix Safe 
Works, Liverpool. In the first instance an ordi- 
nary cast-iron safe, without any fire-resisting 
chambers, and one of Messrs. Milner’s ordinary 
fire-resisting safes, of the weakest quality, were 
tested in a large fire composed of coal and wood, 
the result being, after two hours and a half, that 
the former was entirely destroyed, while the latter 
remained intact, a £100 note and a large number 
of circulars which were placed in its interior 
being wholly untouched. In asecond test one 
of Messrs. Milner’s safes, containing a £100 note, 
several gold watches, and a number of circulars, 
was consigned to a terrific fire, in which it re- 
mained for five hours and a quarter without any 
effect of the flames—save a dulness in the colour 
of the iron—being visible, while the contents 
were perfectly unharmed. Afterwards there was 
a testing of the locks, and those of ordinary use 
were shattered to pieces from the effects of gun- 
powder, while Messrs. Milner’s double patent 
gunpowder-proof and thief-proof lock defied the 
effects of gunpowder, and remained perfectly 
secure, after all the powder (60 grains) which 
could be introduced into them had been exploded, 
A number of attempts were also made to wedge 
open a safe, but without the slightest effect, 


Chips. 


The death of M. Svoboda, the historical painter, 
is announced at Vienna. 


An extraordinary meeting of the North Metro- 
politan Tramways Company willbe held on the 
12th October, for the purpose of raising additional 
capital. 

‘The death is announced of Mr. John Braithwaite, 
civil engineer. From the earliest formation of 
railways he has been engaged in their construction, 
both in England and on the Continent. He was 73 
years of age, 
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The Cagliari Gas and Water Company (Limited) 
announce an interim dividend for the hali year at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less income-tax. 

Barlow Church, Derbyshire, was re-epened on 
Wednesday week after restoration and enlarge- 
ment. 

Hulland Church, Derbyshire, was reopened on 
the Wednesday week after restoration, 


Cimber Grade Aebielw, 


Messrs. Simson & Mason's last sale cons isted of the fol- 
lowing lots :— 


100 Riga and Memel logs 
75,000 Quebec deals, &c. 
60,000 Quebec spruce, &ec. 
15,009 Lowerport spruce 
15,000 Riga white 
85,000 Gefle, Skonwick, &c. 
25,000 Sundswall, Hudikswall, We. 
20,000 Gothenburg 
45,000 Dram and Christiana 
85,000 Other Swedish and Norway 

&e., &e. 
~The following prices were obtained :— 


Por Fe oR) Hk 
Christiana 2nd yellow 23 x 6% us. ae 120 L2ft, 7 0 
DO FOUUMOUAE lO d ces des cekoryanais snetoasecea te do. 610 
Do. Spars 4in. tO GID... seserveeeetOOLTUD 0 O 1 
Do. under 4in. ..,....0606 0 0 
Do. 2nd white 23 x 63. 5 15 
Dram 2nd yellow do. .......0000. 6 15 
DO OLONCOie cs: s stave sews teaekaraacsasne taee 6 10 
Do. 3rd white do. ........ aaa veisnwan Sonicare 5 10 
Gothenburg 3rd yellow 3 x 9 ...........Petg. std. 9 5 
DO AGL satis aeacvdeaneat ease autanetasine aris Ors ouaun 
DOs Ze a4 (0: canpaceseaanaes eovecesesmeaseny caeeaninetOg, pe aie le 
Do: 4th yellow 2& X 9) sscccisseeyecoorsesctesns do. 8 15 
Gefle 8rd yellow 3 xX Q....05. Pe CoM Si) 
Dig Ze OX id cigsssuauraans SOs. poo gn. 
PDO NSMKNT oeccuccuqasaeoacon Rephapidestastwasten east do 5 
OMS MLR, se siudde catasesachecstvetacepaas Soran ee do. 162-6 
Husum mixed yellow 3 X Q.ssssscsssersoene sags islOe 0 
Hernosand yollow....ssscssocsecsscvctcvssevace spavacwes Os 15 
Hudikswall lst yellow 4 x 10... 3 5 


a 
99 
fu 


ttt 


OMMANADMDNDDDMDDHDOOMDONHOOSDVOOOCHOUONOONOON 
So 


jak 
Oo 
SoocooSsSCeoSCCOoOSSCOSCSC eS SOSSO SS OSC OSC OS SOO CSO SOSOSSOO SS OS SSS OOS SOOO CNH OOS 


ipl ee : 10 
Do. Brd yellow 4 X LL wciccccsseeeevees mauNnwes do. 5 
DONS °K 7. cugacovensace Dutdicravertccatederess erent do. 5 
Do. 4 x 12 5 
Do. 4 X 10 ..crccrsccccrvcsceceses panapede sine hneeses do 15 
Do. 24 x 7 5 
Do. 4th yellow 4 x 3 10 
Donan xo? ys. aie ..do. 10 
Do. 4x 11. ..d0, 10 
OSLO oe te samen etaveawereceecevrccchenys sees LO; 5 
Momel Oak Planks) civccascsscassecseussdcdoressesenan load 0 
Monksund Ist yellow 4 X 9 wceccsceree 1 Letg. std, 10 
Nordmaling mixed yellow 3 X 9 sesecserserseevns Go. 79) 40 
DO DEIN Teoecicerpuasuosertaane nen epee aeneeenghs dos) 58 3.0 
Do. 3rd yellow BX 9 sssccccccoeseseccseee sabi.» BS 10 
Do. DE X =F ccssecsersoesses do, 7 10 
Do, mixed white3 x 9. G0, 8 10 
OPE i sa ratsavanssere eaasdicant es ssrucsect nts? do. 7 10 
Do. 3rd white 3 x 9..... 7 10 
Do. 24 x 7.0... apieenans eapilseuse pas 7 10 
Narva crown yellow 3 x 7 9 10 
DOWZE OF. caderstuataneesns » AO «0 
Do. 2nd yellow 3 X 7 ..sseseee sipabsencencatses do. 8 10 
Do. 25 X 7 ccecenceere nisin SRA. 8 HD 
Petersburg 1st white 3 x 11 do. 9 15 
Do. 3 x 9 do, 9 5 
DOs B etc tatectsesrsensG0, 8 10 
Do. 2$ x Be mo 
Do, 2nd white 8) x 11.....:5.00 sAeahaasaibenti 2 do. 8 10 
Do, AsbVOllOWsS (XT cossassarscenccrsxverserso- Gone LS: 0 
DOs LAT WOOO. cecessrssees vsens detain cub. fthm, £5 to £6 10s. 


Porsground yellow and whi'e...... 12012ft.2x 7 6 5 0 
Quebec Ist bright 12ft. 12ft. 3 x 11 Petg. std. £19 15s. to £20 


Do wish ny HOated sy iisscsvaersvasatvsvenderteidO, Li 10.40 
D0. 20, HOated 1... ccccrsecercenerseuee reagan Os Gul Ou, 
Do. 2nd Ary floated .....ssseceeseere 0,1 La-10 20 
DOs 8rd DIENT iecccvecicsreoes sd) 910.0 
DomBratoahed M. sdcererrcaastaeses seusepeaareenssQOs 09 Ov 10 
Do. 8rd, Ary floated .rcrcsscrsrsserasceresesenee dO. 9 0 0 
£ 8, d. £8. 
Riga crown white ...... Remar els. Suds iPS cin, 10 "tO. 810 
POs Hale CLOWN yeisesareorverserseevenG0s 72D FO, 710 
Do. lath wood .....ss00......cub. fthm. 410 0,, 510 
Do. crown 1ogs.......00...-L8ft,cube 5 2 6,, 5 5 
Soderham 3rd yellow,..........Petg. std. 8 0 0 
Do. 4th do. ..... eabceeeetes ceegracres One mS EDO) 
Swartwick 3rd yellow 3X Q...0000.d0 910 0 
Do. 4 x 9 i meres (LOs neo al OQ) 
Ternea mixed yellow 9 c.sccssesececerees GOs ay-) Ui) tiig5 8S LO 
Quebec black walnut ....5......foot cube 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
DO, DITCDivserves.cceogeeteescnrsserns load 210 Oto 3 0 
Skelleftea mixed yellow........ .Ptg. std. 810 0 
Skonvick yellow balks .......esee+0 Logg) 12°28 HO. af.) 32°55 
Saguenay 2nd spruce .,.120 12ft.3 x 9 14 0 0 ,, 14 5 


Messrs. Churchill & Sim held a sale on the 22nd inst. of 
the first portion of the stock of a well-known timber 
merchant near Paddington Basin. It consisted of dry and 
seasoned Quebec pine and spruce deals, Petersburg, 
Swedish, Norway, and other deals and battens, prepared 
plain-edged flooring and matched boards, poles, lathwocod, 
é&c. Although the prices given were high when compared 
with those given for goods at the docks, the lots offered 
were fully worth the money, and those buyers who require 
A cee wood cannot do better than attend the next 
sale, 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 


A supplement to the London Gazette, published last 
night, notifies that Earl Granville has received from her 
Majesty’s ambassador at Tours the copy of an official note 
of the 21st inst., from the French Foreign Department, 
announcing that the blockade of the German ports in the 
Baltic Sea has been completely raised by the French 
squadron. 

—<>—___——_ 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


: TIMBER, 
Teak wsccsceess load £13 013 1¢|Finland .......++600 £7 10 £8 10 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15)Memel..........46 wa LON OS OG. 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 4 15)Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 ll 0 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 ss WhItC ..c00s 0 90 
Quebec Oak, white.. 6 0 6 10)/Gefle, yellow....... - 10 5 12 10 
os dDirch.. eve . 815 5 O/Soderham ....... 7 8 20: 22-0 
ap. OL: aceavies . 4 6 5 5/Christiania, por O., 
Dantzic oak ...... ~- 0 0 0 O| 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in, 
oy AT wecceene -~ 8 5 410] yellow........000. 10 0 12 10 
Memel fir ..ecccese » 810 4 10|Flooring boards, per 
Riga ...cecccccseses . 310 410) sq. of lin, first yel 7 6 10 
Swedish .....ssecese 213 3 0/First white........ Poe fan lees ae 
Masts,Quebecredpine 315 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 6 8 6 
» yellowpine., 315 5 5)Pumick Sronzeprton 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood,Dantzic,jim 315 5 10 Ous, &. 
4, St.Petersburg 510 6 10/Seal, pale....per tun 36 0 3610 
Deals, prO,,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 82 0 8 0 
by 9in., (5 Ros Ss ls 39 0 0 0 
Quebec, white spruce 13 0 18 1)| Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 3610 37 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 1) 14 0|Olive, Gallipoli...... 43 0 49 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 44 0 
duced C, 2 -. 39 0 39 10 
Canada, 1st quality, 16 1) 18 1)\Li oat 0 0 0 
Snd do. sce c 12 0 1310] Rapeseed, Eng.pale., 43 10 44 
Archangel, yellow .. 11 1013 0|/Cottonsced...s.eceee 2719 34 0 
St, Petersburg; yel,.. 111013 0 


METALS. 


Leap — 

Pig, Foreign .ssscoccrsesseosceeepor tom £1710 0 £18 0 90 
vy fingissn W.B. covesecesecse 512 G0, 20 00 20 5 0 
« ‘ad Co. 304s once i, tO 19915 0 20 0 0 
» Ober brands » do 1S 0.0” (DD -Bi90 

Sheet Milled...... ve fie 2010 0 00 0 

Shot, Patent dene (Go 22 0 0 00 0 

Red or Minium . do 1915 0 2010 0 

Lithargs, W.B. . do 000 000 

White Dry ....... do 3) 00 000 
os RTOUNA TOM) “ececvnecee oe GO 000 0 *Q.-9 

CorrEr :— 

British—Cake and Ingot ..perton £6930 0 70 0 0 

Best Selected sesecsseeee do 70 0 0 71 0 0 

Sheet  wvecovres do 780 0 76 0 0 

Bottoms ..... do 78 0 0 00 0 

Australian "..sssssocracceessens wor ae 69 0 0 72 0 9 

Spanish Cake secececcccessedecss- do 69 0 0 000 

Chili Bars, cash ...cccscecvscuvene do 63 0 0 (64 0.0 
ye Befined mPOt...csescsassoore do 69° 0 OP FL 0 6 

Yellow Metal ...scesvcseceveceees perlb 0 0 64 0 0 0 

TRON :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash....s..eeeseee perton £211 5 0°): 0 
Welsh Bar, in London ...........« do 7 5 0 712 6 
rt WW ALG s iy o\cnviv's sis les do 615 0 00 0 

Staffordshire... .cscscevesccvssece do 710 0 8 0 0 

Rail, in Wales: as). aseiesensla ends do 7 0 0 E0140 

Sheets, single in Loudon,. sae GO, 910 0 10 5 0 

Hoops, first qualit; do 810 0 9 5 0 

Nail Rod .. ese do (ties Ok $00 

Swedish .... do 915 0 10 0 0 


Grade Aets 
TENDERS. 


BuckiIncGHAM GatE.—For works at 19, James-streot, 


Buckingham-Gate. Messrs, Middleton & Goodman, 
architects: — 
Manley & Rogers ..csireccsscrssoondovonsss 3 
Carter: & Boniciselsedivatyaneadsehuastiance 3: 
Nightingale pin 35 
Serivener 40. WW: <...05 vcrscsyesphane impavaa »LBOD 


CAMBERWELL.—For building the nave and aisles of the 
Church of sll Souls, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell. Messrs, 
Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 


Gammon & Sons,.......eeee0 arate <<a Oye £6481 

Thompson..... ‘RAO o be leroy Bietate: os «- 5930 

MIOV Oy Wiccan eee cae oe eracsiseaie melee 5855 

Myers & Sons | onccieissawile ow aie Wee testo. 5746 

Longnure & Burge......s.e-. Seacacycac 5723 

FL GHSR OMT Aeneas ain comiein sie he « eee ate 5703 
CueEtsEA.—For §, Simon’s Schools, Upper Chelsea :— 

TO ce rsepapnaemes cd sauseiaua oeDU 

DUACOY acs cern ce ee 1150 

Nightingale .............0006 Mile nsalcai en gpeakaees 1142 

Williamson & Brunt .....csecee jiekues CGKae « 1135 

COWISD GG. crcdceassesatasevareatssseakeeanens cases LLAO 

Steel ...... saamaesceee 

NGOll nc rapeesnestcensanaeciget aupedeeaees ase 

Parsons d 'Pelling......eccsseseeave 

Puttick ... 

Whittaker 

ISHIGHCO Cenc cexe 

Barber & Groom em 

OD. Or) As POANSC/sancosnadcorecccenitaves ea 


CLeyGatE, EsHer.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to Torrington Lodge, the property of H. T, Edwards, 
Esq. Mr. F. Allen Edwards, architect :— 

Willlams & Son... seoveee L083 0 0 


Bie phons -.. crs. tecuscsscuseraasene See OURO 
(CESS MIN spon pyteeccce sey ed P9B0 sO. 0 
WIDIGEI CK eS 2, inca cubes cecnereen Aj 895 0 0 


eerie. Mr. W. Botterill, architect. Quantities sup- 

plied :— 
PF QWSGOTY sid siejarasaiew.csalo, semua erations £1389 0 0 
BROW A bri gta take Baki aes 1385 0 0 
Goodwinn Sheba ce ermal 1865 12 94 
Habbershaw : 0 
Hockney & Liggins 0 
Wales 0 
Halls 0 
Lison & Wilkinson. 5 
SEN OMe; erect aa ce aca Tg Sone 1281 0 0 
PACK BON 6 sic jeseicvcin cis eras sieves eats 1247 14 6 
Evington & Wharram ........6+ 1245 10 0 
SIGE O Me yetemsrsiete oie alae tela tere erotre 1242 0 0 
Marshall ....... Saad oforate acaRe tera 1240 0 0 
BSNL yo cekeiigicieainvinicnss's, tae wa) eh LOS aaOao! 
Simmson & PLOW se cveccses evar LI67aLo 0 
Stanley (accepted) vrrecsssereerr L162 0 0 


Houioway.—For finishing two houses with shops i 

Birkbeck-road, Holloway. Mr. N, EH. Jennings, architect: 
Mann i. (:00ssiescuatssgaseenepasaanaesenesmacd caesar 5 
Nightingalb: ...ic:svesesseseaededanmsatedsessndues 00 
Faulkner \.....+..d-<csoveeuaietasaeeseniscescst = COO 


Kenninaton.—For National School, Regency-square, a 
Kennington, Mr. C. A. Gould, architect :— : 
oe 


Jackson SHAW: ciscassasunceasvcssanseeepewena iced 20 
Nightingale: scvsensdcesatnedaneiharestuataadete aes melon 
Ebrow........ GL aatuees a 133 
Nixon & Son;,..icetsnicesvamsbasansaeaecan Oe. 


SrocxwrELu.—For Infirmary, S.ockwell Orphanage :— 


Coll. & SOD. scccassnssutatendidaestasnestatbarsaaous 
THOMPSON! Nicapesusssucsrentas cepaneaganey CeO Le 
Croker 2.5.0 eli scccsdtvecaleaececceteameten wesane aan ee 
Gibbs & Sons viicccccsssnsavesuavecamsceasvedess eit Does 
me sous geesevenseaweacn; LOD 
. 1497 
Ain 1386 
Cullum ..icisdessoaceboas scegeatouseeracene east mbase 4 
WanpDswoRTH.—For house and two shops at Wands- 


worth for My. Diplock. Mr. C. Foulsham, architect. 
tities farnished by Mr. Thomas Nixon :— 
Nixon & S00 sc stevssvasaseevacttawens 
Colls & Co. ..... ipaanaerooe 
THOMPSON sssccsceceee 


Quan. | ) 


we £1090 
» 1075 
ws 1060 


Marsland |. ....+cocvsvebsattansnsbedeneroeapeen iment te 
Taylor & Pitts; sccaereiees Seeeeeeseervenee 1022 
Waylor i, asacsvenneoet ‘ F 970 
Shillito (too late)... 930 
———o—_—_—— 
CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING © 
ESTIMATES. | * 


S. Many Asport’s, Knnstneron.—Extension of time r 
to Oct. 7.—For the erection of a new infirmary and other — 
buildings adjoining their workhouse. Reuben Green, — 
Clerk to the Guardians, No. 1, Devonshire-terrace, — 
Wright’s-lane, Kensington. j 

Merrtruyr Typrit Loca BoArpD or HEATH, Oct. 20. — 
—Contract No. 1, for the construction of the main, — 
branch, and distributing sewers, and other works re- — 
quired between Troedyrhiw and the line of the Taff Vale 
Railway, near Quaker’s Yard Station, all in the parish of 
Merthyr Tydfil. The total length of the main and q 
branch lines will be about 10,000 yards. Thomas — 
Williams, Clerk to the Board, Merthyr Tydfil. 4 

Dover Harzour, Oct. 8.—For the construction of 
works for the improyement of the harbour, including a 
dock and passage with one pair of gates, and deepening ns 
an approach thereto. James Stillwell, Register of Dover ¥ 
Harbour, Dover. : 

Murroporitan Boarp or WorKS.—ALBERT EMBANK- 

a 


x 


MENT, Oct. 7.—For the erection of a new approach to the 
existing Lambeth Steam Boat Pier. John Pollard, Clerk 
of the Board, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 
KippERMINSTER LocAL BoARD WATERWORKS, Oct. 4. 
—For the following works, for the public water supply of — 
their district :—Contract A.—Well and borings. Con- — 
tract B.—Reservoir and other works. James Morton, © 
Clerk to the Board, Kidderminster. 
& GopstTongE Unton, Oct. 7.—For the erection of an old © 
women’s ward, at the workhouse, at Bletchingly. Alex. 
R. Stenning, architect. i Fi 
RocHESTER.—S. MarGarnr’s Hicuway Boarp, Oct. — 
5.—For the supply of surface picked fiints,free from — 
hassock, and broken to a size to pass through a ring ~ 
2lin.in diameter. Thomas 8. Warne, Clerk. 4 
MIDLAND Raruway, Oct. 4.—For the supply of .goods — 
break vans, and low-sided goods waggons. James — 
Williams, Secretary, Derby. iS 
Norra Lonpon Rariway Company, Oct. 5.—For the ~ 
building of a carriage shed at Bow. Robert S. Mansel, — 
Secretary, Euston Station, London, N. W. j 
NortH BasteRN Rarway, Oct. 7.—For the supply o 
500 tons of wrought-iron fish plates. J.Cleghorn, Secre — 
tary, York. , 
PortTsMOUTH DRAINAGE Works, Oct. 15,—Contract — 
No. 10.—For laying down, constructing, and completely z 
finishing, also for maintaining the same for twelve — 
calendar mouths after completion, various brick, pipe, — 
and cast-iron drains, for the purpose of conveying the © 
storm-water into the harbour now discharged into the F 
moats and mill-dam. S. J. Elliott, Clerk to the Local ~ 


Board. 7 


BANKRUPTS. ; 
(T0 SURRENDER IN LONDON). 4 
Henry Weeks, Grosvenor-road, Upper Holloway, builder, i 
Oct. 10; at 11.—J. Holding and Alfred Dickens, S$. Mary’s- — 
road, Hornsey, builders, Oct. 10, at 12. | 
(10 SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY). 
George Jones, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder, Oct. 
10, ab Newport.—George Till, Nottingham, builder, Oct. 
7, at Nottingham. 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION.—AcT, 1869. 
Oct. 11, W. Barter, Bramshaw, Hants, builder. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 4 
M. & M. Slack, Hereford, timber merchants, div. 43-64d. 4 
—J. Meredith, Presteign, lime burner, div. 1s. 33d.—H. 
Toy, Birmingham, brassfounder, diy. 3ha.—J. . Hutchings, © 
Binstead, Isle of Wight, builder, div. 2s, 10d. ‘ 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Thomas Ingram, Glasgow, painter, Sept. 27, at 12.—_ 
David Moncrieff, Edinburgh, plasterer, Sep. 30, at 2. 


: 


—_—_—_——__<_ 
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PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and W. Webb, Silverdale, Staffordshire, builders,— 
Orr and Co., Hatton-garden, and Cotham, near Bristol, iron — 
merchants.—Danicke and Co., Hatcham-road, Old Kent-— 
road, metal refiuers.—Anderson and Thompson, Frizing- 
ton, Cumberland, puilders.—Tuer and Co. Farnworth, | 
neat Bolion-le-Moors, engineers.—Garside and Stead, Hor- — 
wich, contractors.—King and Sons, Mitre-street, and — 
Minories, City, and Goulston-square, puilders.. —Harde- — 
man & Tooth, Birmingham, plumbers——Warren & Co. — 
Greenwich, engineers. ; 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, LIMITED. Quarry- 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the — 
Quarries and Depots; also cost for Transit to any part if 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application. 

BATH STONE OFFICE, 


[Avyr.] Corsham, Wilts 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1870. 


NOTICE. 


ITH the aid of the new postal arrange- 
ments which came into operation on the 

ist inst., the Burtpine News will in future be 
supplied through the post at 15s. per annum 
mstead of 17s. 4d. as hitherto. The halfpenny 
yostal card will also be found useful to those who 
have seraps of building information, tenders, inter- 
con munication queries and replies, &c., to send, 


THE CITY COMPANIES AND THEIR 
HALLS. 


HE enormous increase in the value ot 
land in the City of London of late years 
has necessitated economy of space and the re- 
modelling of buildings planned under altered 
conditions and to suit different requirements ; 
and the changes which have taken place during 
the century in trade and commerce, as well as 
in domestic habits,“consequent upon the intro- 
Juction of railways, have caused considerable 
ulterations in the premises belonging to the 
various Livery Companies of the Corporation 
of London. In spite of the strenuous efforts 
shat have been made from time .to time to 
preserve them, the number of these Com- 
panies is gradually diminishing. According 
‘0 a report made in the year 1837, by a com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the Muni- 
ipal Corporations in England and Wales, 
she City Companies in existence at that time 
amounted to eighty-nine, but as the Commis- 
sioners excluded from their list several Com- 
panies which were practically extinct, or 
pearly so, there were evidently others which 
were nominally still extant, which would 
increase the actual number. The ‘“ Post 
Office Directory” for the present year gives 
the names of only seventy-nine City Com- 
panies, from which it will be seen that the 
process of extinction is still going on. Of 
this number, no less than thirty-eight, or one 
half, are returned as having no hall, their 
business being transacted either at the Guild- 
hall or at the offices of their respective clerks. 
A considerable number of the halls have been 
rebuilt within the last few years, in one or 
two instances on a scale of great magnificence ; 
but for the most part the hall premises have 
been curtailed in extent, and the ground thus 
obtained has been let on building leases, or 
the Companies have erected new premises 
which have been let as offices, retaining only 
a portion for their own use. 

Almost the whole of the halls of the City 
Companies were destroyed by the Great Fire, 
and were rebuilt by Wren; but very few of 
them remain to this day, and none in the 
condition in which they were left by that 
architect. Of the halls of the twelve Chief Com- 
panies, Mercers’ Hall, Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, and Vintners’ Hall, are the only three 
of Wren’s buildings which remain, and these 
have sufliered considerable alterations. The 
buildings fronting on Threadneedle-street be- 
longing to the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
were rebuilt by Mr. Philip Hardwick, about 
the year 1852, and are used as offices. The 
Hall, however, remains very nearly in its 
original condition, and isa nobleroom. The 
windows are Gothic, and it is not improbable, 
from the circumstance of its plan, which is 
quite Medieval, and the superiority of its 
details to the rest of Wren’s attempts at 
Gothic, that there were considerable remains 
of the old Hall spared by the fire, and that 
Wren endeavoured to restore it to something 
of its original character, A new coffered ceil. 


ing was added to the Hall by Mr. I’Anson, 


about fourteen years ago, and some additions 
to the Hall premises are now going on also 
under his direction. 

Thepremises attached to Mercers’ Hall were 
altered, and some parts rebuilt, by the late 
Mr. George Smith. Grocers’ Hall and pre- 
mises were reLuilt by the late Mr. Thomas 
Leverton. Drapers’ Hall, in Throgmorton- 
street, was repaired, and a new street front 
added by Mr. Robert Adam, of Adelphi cele- 
brity. Adam’s front has been recently re- 
placed by a new front by Mr. Herbert Wil- 
liams, the surveyor to the Company, who has 
also rebuilt the hall and court-room. The 
quadrangle, which was a very pleasing ex- 
ample of Wren’s work, was destroyed to make 
room for the rebuilding. Fishmongers’ Hall, 
which hada very picturesque river front of 
red brick, was pulled down to form the ap- 
proaches to new London Bridge, and the pre- 
sent building was erected by Mr. Roberts. 
The basement story is imitated from Inigo 
Jones’s. Goldsmiths’ Hall was removed to 
make way for the General Post-office, and was 
rebuilt by Mr. Philip Hardwick about 1832. 
Skinners’ Hall has a new front, and was re- 
modelled by Robert Adam. Haberdashers’ 
Hall, in Gresham-street, was rebuilt a few 
years ago, and the front part used as offices. 
Salters’ Hall, and the premises adjoining, were 
entirely rebuilt by the late Mr. George Smith. 
Tronmongers’ Hall, in Fenchurch-street, has 
had a new front. Vintners’ Hall remains 
very much in its original condition, with the 
exception of the back portion, which has been 
altered in consequence of the construction of 
Sonthwark Bridge. Clothworkers’ Hall, which 
was not entirely consumed by the great fire, 
was entirely rebuilt about ten years ago, by 
the late Mr. Samuel Angel. This is one of 


the last of his works, and is very successfully 


carried out. 
Of the minor halls built by Wren, Dyers’ 
Hall, Dowgate-hill, has been entirely rebuilt ; 


Leathersellers’ Hall, S. Helen’s-place, also re- ' 
built by the late Mr. Pocock ; Tallow-chandlers’ , 


Hall, Saddlers’ Hall (Cheapside), Masons’ Hall 
(Basinghall-street), Cooper.’ Hail, Weavers’ 
Hall, have all been rebuilt very recently ; 
Plumbers’ Hall, Great Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street, was turned into a warehouse many 


years ago, and finally obliterated by the! 


Cannon-street Station of the South-Eastern 
Railway; Founders’ Hall, Lothbury, was 
destroyed by the improvements in forming the 
London Bridge approaches; Joiners’ Hall was 
used as a wWatchouse; Pinners’ Hall, Old 
Broad-street, has been converted into offices ; 
Tilers’ and Bricklayers’ Hall, 1eadenhall- 
street, is used as a literary institution, and 
now called Sussex Hall; Stationers’ Hall was 
entirely rebuilt by Milne in 1805 ; Apothe- 
caries’ Hall yet remains, although menaced by 
the proximity of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway; and with Painter-Stainers’ 
Hall, and perhaps one or two halls belonging 
to minor companies, constitute all that re- 
mains of Wren’s works. 

We have now to chronicle the contemplated 
conversion of two large city properties, be- 
longing to the Clothworkers’ and the Curriers’ 
Company respectively, which will serve to 
illustrate the manner in which changes that 
have taken place in the disposition of the city 
halls and oflices have been effected. 

The Clothworkers’ Company are the owners 
of a large plot of ground in the rear of Nos. 
26, 27, aud 28, Monkwell-street, and ad- 
joining, on the, northward, to the church- 
yard of S. Giles, Cripplegate, at the extreme 
north-west extremity of the city boundary. 
The ground is very irregular in shape, and 
follows the line of the ancient city wall, and 
includes the site of an old bastion, which pro- 
jects into the churchyard on the north-west. 
This plot of ground was formerly the site of 
some almshouses belonging to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, which have been removed; 
and it is proposed to let the ground by tender 


on a building lease for a term of eighty years 
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from Michaelmas-day next. The chapel at- 
tached to the almshouses, adjoining the old 
churchyard wall, is not to be removed; and 
provision is made on the plan for access to and 
affording light to this building. The total 
area of the ground is 9,652ft., and the lessee 
is to erect upon the premises within the first 
two years of the term of the lease good and 
substantial buildings, with all new materials, 
at an outlay of not less than £10,000, The 
frontage next Monkwell-street is very small, 
being only 15ft. 2in., exclusive of a cartway 
on the ground-floor 12ft. wide, to be reserved 
as aright of way to the chapel; but from the 
site being bounded on the north and west side 
by the churchyard, and the few difficulties 
that are apparently presented by the existence 
of ancient lights in the adjoining premises, 
the ground may be advantageously laid out 
for warehouse buildings, and will no doubt 
command a large rental. 

Theotherproperty to which we havereferred 
isthe estate of the Curriers’ Company, which 
comprises the houses No. 4, 5, 6, and 7, on the 
south side of London Wall, and the premises in 
the rear in Curriers’ Hall-court, including Cur- 
riers’ Hall. The whole of this property is, 
with the exception of asmall part which has 
been already let and occupying an area of 
about 6,930ft., intended to be let by tender on 
a building lease ina similar manner to the 
ground belonging to the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany. The lessee is to erect upon the ground 
suitable buildings for the use of the Company, 
including a hall containing 700ft. of clear 
space and 20ft. high, clerks’ offices containing 
600ft. of space, beadle’s house, and other build- 
ings similar to those attached to the present 
hall. These buildings are to be erected in 
the rear of the site, and may be either 
detached or incorporated with the other build- 
ings proposed. The tenders are to be accom- 
panied by a plan explanatory of the general 
arrangements of the proposed new hall and 
other buildings, and the nature and purpose 
of the proposed new buildings are also to be 
stated. The lessee is to expend asum of atleast 
£12,000 in erecting and finishing buildings on 
the ground to be leased, which does not seem 
too much considering thesize and character of 
the buildings required. The tenders are to 
be delivered at Curriers’ Hall, London Wall, 
not laterthan the 14th day of November next. 

These particulars will give some idea of the 
changes which are going on, which are rapidly 
transforming the appearance of the city, and 
sweeping away the few remnants that are left 
to us of the times of Charles II. and of 
Queen Anne. These changes are almost uni- 
versally for the better, because new and appro- 
priately constructed buildings replace the de- 
cayed and unsuitable edifices of a former 
generation, but the antiquary can but regret to 
find these landmarks of history gradually dis- 
appearing before the advancing tide of change 
aud commercial prosperity. 


——E———E—— EE 


STREET ARCHITECTURE BY 
ARTHUR CATES. 


E can sincerely congratulate Mr. Cates, 

on whom the mantle worn so long and. 
successfully by Mr. Pennethorne has fallen, 
upon the result he has achieved in two ex- 
amples of domestic architecture with which 
he has recently embellished this metropolis. 
We refer to the premises built by him for 
Mr. Richard Attenborough, No. 33, Picca- 
dilly, and The Hammam, No. 76, Jermyn- 
street. The former building is a large rect- 
angular block, with a frontage of about 53ft, 
towards Piccadilly, and 60ft. towards Swallow- 
street, and 46{t. towards Piccadilly-place. 
As an example of shop architecture it is 
highly to be commended, for all the special 
difficulties—no small ones, as our readers 
know full well—have been resolutely and 
thoughtfully met. While every needful con- 
cession has be: n made to the universal craving 
among shopkeepers for space for the exhibi- 
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tion of goods in the ground-floor windows, 
the superstructure doesnot seem to stand upon 
insufficient supports. At present, the contrast 
of colour between the materials of the ground 
story and of those above, the former being all 
of dark hues and the latter comparatively 
light, gives somewhat of this appearance, but 
time will undoubtedly soon bring them more 
into harmony, and then any effect of that 
kind will vanish. 

A good reason has dictated the choice of 
the sombre materials of which the shop fronts 
are composed—namely, the wish to enhance 
by contrast the brilliancy of the class of goods 
to be displayed. This desired result has been 
successfully achieved, and we areinformed that 
silver-work has never before been so admirably 
set forth. The structural piers, decoratively 
treated as groups of pilasters, are of Lizard 
serpentine, arranged according to the different 
tints of the various beds. The most project- 
ing pilasters are of lavender Poltesco of two 
tints, the next are of dark green Balk. The 
window jambs, which are moulded into deep 
hollows, are of black Killdown, the upper por- 
tions being enriched with delicate intaglio 
decorations and gilt. The plinths are of dark 
gray granite, and the dados under the shop 
windows are panelled with Signal-staff and 
Poltesco serpentine. The architrave is made 
of bright Poltesco, the frieze of Sicilian 
marble, and the cornice is of Portland stone 
richly carved. The joints in the pilasters 
are covered by decorative bands of bronze, 
and the shop sashes are of bronze, as also the 
capitals and the bases of the pilasters. 

A novel and excellent feature in this 
ground story is the manner in which the 
windows are deeply recessed, so that specta- 
tors may stand in the spaces thus left without 
incommoding or being incommoded by the 
foot-passengers on the pavement. 

The combined effect of these precious ma- 
terials is very sumptuous; the light Sicilian 
frieze, perhaps, looks cold, and is somewhat 
in strong contrast to the parts below, but has 
been chosen to throw up in relief the letters 
of the owner’s name, which are affixed to it ; 
and the Portland stone cornice seems a poor 
finish to this order of the ground story. Some 
confusion is also produced by the immediate 
juxtaposition of the dark richly-wrought 
bronze casting under the serpentine archi- 
trave. This being on the same plane as the 
frieze and architrave seems to add another 
member to the order and detract from its 
legitimate ones. But, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, this shop-front is highly satisfac- 
tory, both in general effect and in the artistic 
design of the details, and in its execution. 
It is refined as well as rich, and displays an 
admirable amount of thought and care on 
the part of the architect. The superstructure, 
though by no means deficient in the same 
qualities, is not so striking. Doubtless it was 
intended to act as a contrast to the lower and 
principal portion of the building, But to 
effect this end harmony has been somewhat 
sacrificed. In our remarks upon Mr. Thomas 
Wyatt’s new buildings in London, we spoke 
with commendation upon the rich colour 
obtained by the use of red brick and stone 
dressings, and as picturesque masses of build- 
ings, his are more effective than than Mr. 
Cates’s, although in point of style and archi- 
tectural refinement, and excellence of detail, 
they are immeasurably behind his. We 
could, therefore, have wished for the latter 
more colour in the general mass and a better 
skyline. The pasty Suffolk brickwork of 
the walling is unrelieved by the Portland 
stone dressings, and much elaborate and 
delicate work is comparatively lost, and the 
small amount of rose-coloured terra-cotta 
introduced on the third story makes us only 
long for more of it. Still, the work presented 
to us is very good of its kind, and we feel 
bound to be thankful. Of course we are at 
liberty to object to the style employed, and 
shall accordingly do so. It is Renaissance, of 
the character so largely employed in Paris, 
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and its treatment need yield to that of no 
building that we remember in that city. 
When we speak of its purity of style, there- 
fore, it must be understood with reservation. 
Purer still it might have been, if either true 
Italian or Gothic had been wrought out with 
the same taste and fidelity. Some little 
variety of colour has been cbtained in the 
first story by panels of rose-coloured granite, 
incised with the names of the various 
articles sold at the establishment, the in- 
cisions being gilt. The second story is 
enriched with a band of sculptured shields, 
with the arms of different cities and states, 
and the third with the panels of red terra- 
cotta before mentioned. Above, a rich range 
of dormer windows produces a striking effect, 
but rather crushes the roof, which is deficient 
in boldness, and a central projecting portion 
of this seems purposeless and ineffective ; and 
the iron fender-work of the ridge, like most 
modern crestings of the kind, we could have 
well dispensed with, as it looks stuck upon in- 
stead of growing out of the roof, and isa mere 
useless and intrusive piece of ornament. All 
the interior finishings and fittings display the 
same delicate and excellent design and exe- 
cution, which in our opinion is more fitted 
for internal than external effect, so that we 
find within but little to take exception to, and 
much really to admire. 

The other building which we have named 
-—the Hammam in Jermyn-street, displays 
much the same sort of careful design and 
execution throughout its details, but the 
style borders upon Gothic in the treatment 
of its parts, and the colour is more effective, 
red brick having been used as the ground- 
work. It is, however, evidently through- 
out but an experiment in Gothic by a mind 
trained in an Italian school. It lacks the 
vigour and spirit of Mediaeval work, and 
mustshare the fate of every compromise by fail- 
ing to satisfy thoroughlythe adherents of either 
school. Still, it displays the utmost care and 
much thought throughout, aud deserves to 
rank highly as a modern specimen of street 
architecture. The metal columns used to sup- 
port the lintels of wide openings, which by 
their necessarily meagre proportions detract 
from the other well-studied dressings of these 
features, are to our mind the most objection- 
able part of the design, and we call particu- 
lar attention to them because the experiment 
was one that many architects have sought to 
make, and now thatit has been made we think 
they may remain satisfied with the ancient 
and orthdox treatment with stone columns 
as far preferable. 
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LONDON ARCHITECTS AND LONDON 
BUILDERS. 


RCHITECTS and builders are all agreed 
that the evils arising from ill-considered 
conditions of contract cry loudly for reform. 
We therefore hail, as a public boon, every 
well-meant endeavour to compile any written 
form of agreement or of general clauses likely, 
even if not absolutely faultless, to meet with 
general acceptation. We say, “ general 
acceptation” by the entire body of archi- 
tects and builders, both in London and the 
provinces. Were all the builders and all the 
architects in London to come to terms on this 
vexed question, the ignoring of the “craft” in 
the provincial towns would be fatal to the 
healthy durable solution of this great difficulty; 
and for this reason—the London mode of con- 
tracting is peculiar to the metropolis alone ; 
and hardly has its counterpart in any pro- 
vincial town. great or small, east, west, north, 
or south of S. Paul’s. Nor will it meet the 


question to urge that, when London has been 


enlisted in any given movement of “the 
craft,” the provinces are sure to follow, and 
may be safely ignored. If any one will travel 
about England—especially into Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, our two largest counties—he will, 
on inquiry, arrive at the conclusion that, as a 
rule, for every ten buildings that go up with- 


out an architect in the large provincial town 
there are at least fifty such buildings in th 
metropolis—in other words, that an architec 
in London is, as a metropolitan builder, by 
no means so important a personage as hi 
brother practitioner in the provinces. Nori 
this all—the provincial towns are _prett) 
obstinately wedded to their own modes ani 
customs. Every country architect is more 0 
less of a surveyor—that is to say, of work 
undertaken in his own office. He takes ou 
his own quantities, and measures up his ow: 
extras and omissions, if not personally, by hi 
clerk. If he hasa desire for adding F.R.1.B.A 
to his name, he duly pays down his fou 
guineas a year, and, we presume, duly sign 
the bye-laws of that respectable body ; but, as 
rule, he goes on quantity-taking and measurin 
his extras and omissions justas before. It musi 
moreover, be added that, even London arch; 
tects, members of the Institute, when the 
migrate into the provinces, find themselye 
compelled to drop the London practice ¢ 
abstaining from ‘ quantities,” &c., and to fa 
into the provincial customs. There are, ¢ 
course, exceptions, but they are rare. We ar 
speaking of the rule: we could name at thi 
moment a town of some architectural conse 
quence, not 100 miles, not north but south, ¢ 
London, where the idea of any one but th 
architect issuing his own “ quantities ” woul 
be scouted as so inconvenient as to be im 
practicable. In the North and West of En; 
land the rule of every architect his own survey 
has obtained from time immemorial, 

From all this it will be at once seen how ft 
tile in all probability would be any attempt t 
solve this problem of building conditions the 
ignored the state of architectural practice i 
the provinces. We much fear that the con 
siderations we have been urging have bee 
lost sight of in the drawing up of the “ bas 
of agreement” that somehow have bee 


|“ settled” between the Royal Institute ( 


Architects and the London Builders’ Society 
We say ‘somehow settled,” for really it woul 
seem, from the sudden and un-announce 
mode in whichit comes on the building publi 
of even London, to have been a very hole an 
corner affair. The document consists of 2 
clauses, and a concluding memorandum, th 
sting of the 20 clauses being very appropr 
ately found in the tail of the documen 
headed “arbitration clause,” and the cor 
cluding memorandum forcibly reminding on 
of the P.S. of the lady’s epistle, which reall 
comprised all she had to say of any speci 
consequence. Here they are :— . | 

20. ARBITRATION CLAusE.—With regard to quar 
tity or value of extras and omissions, or variations 0 
the contract and questions of delay, or the withholi 
ing of certificates, or the true intent and meanin 
of the drawings and specification as to cost—th 
arbitrator being (sic) an architect and a Fellow of th 
ftoyal Institute of British Architects agreed to bh 
the parties, or appointed by the President (for th 
time being) of the Royal Institute of British Arch 
tects. The arbitrator to award costs between en 
ployer and contractor. ag 

Mzmoranpum.—In cases where the quantities ai! 
provided, it is recommended that, unless a survey¢ 
be mutually agreed upon by the architect an’ 
builder, two surveyors, be employed to take off th 
quantities, one appointed by the architect and th| 
other by the builder, at a meeting convened for th 
purpose. we | 

This 20th clause and memorandum, it wil 
be seen, comprise in, as it were, a nutshel 
the whole questio vexata on which Englis| 
architects and builders have been at issue fo 
we cannot say how long; and, as we hav 
just said, the sudden appearance of thes 
“general clauses as settled” has somewhat un 
settled our architectural nerves. We hav 
not at the moment any means of ascertainin: 
what proportion of London builders is ab 
sorbed by the London Builders’ Society ; doubt 
less a considerable number. We have, how 
ever, a very strong impression that th 
Institute of “ British” Architects, so far fron 
gathering within its bosom any considerabl) 
number of architects ‘‘ of that ilk,” absorbs } 
very small proportion indeed of even Londo! 
architects ; and this being the case, we cannot 
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help thinking the London Builders’ Society 
has taken rather an unchivalrous advantage of 
our good friends in Conduit-street ; that, in 
fact, “not to put too fine a point upon it,” 
these London builders have quite forgotten 
the good old rule, “ Hit somebody of your own 
size,” poor Grimaldi used to promulgate in our 
younger days. Weshould really like to know, 
in these days of plebiscites and Vatican Coun- 
cils, what was the exact amount of unanimity, 
notmerely within the Council of the Institute, 
but among the entire members of that body— 
a very small one, with, if we mistake not, a 
muster-roll much smaller than that of the 
Architectural Association. In fact, while we 
write, a host of other questions crowd upon 
us, space for all which, we fear, the Editor 
would utterly deny us. Did all the Hunga- 
rian bishops—we mean the country Fellows 
and Associates—agree to these general clauses, 
especially to clause No. 20? Did they all see 
and approve of the final memorandum, or 
was it only an after-thought of the Council ? 
If they all did, are they prepared to give their 
country clients and contractors a taste of these 
London clauses? If not, why not? The 
more we think about it, the more numerous 
are the queries we should like to put. True, 
it is not our affair: it is an affair of the Insti- 
tute; but then, let us not forget it is the 
Institute of British Architects—owr institute, 
in fact; though, somehow, so very many of us 
do not and will not belong to it, Why do 
not we belong to it if it is British, as really, 
having Her Majesty’s charter, we all wish it 
to be? Let us hope—and ask no more imper- 
tinent questions—that these “clauses of con- 
tract as settled” will either establish the in- 
fallibility of the Institute, and so compel 
every man of us to come into the Conduit- 
street fold, or that some good, bold, rampant 
architectural “heresy” may be inaugurated, 
and bring about an entire revolution in archi- 
tectural practice. We really must have either 
the British architects coming into the Insti- 
tute, or the Institute made to correspond 
with the British architects. Nothing good 
can possibly come of this piecemeal—we might 
say ‘‘ peddling ”—legislation. Wawa 
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NOTES FROM NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
(From A CorrEesPponDENT.) 
(Concluded from page 238.) 

AKING its size into consideration, few towns 
possess more fairly good churches of the 
Establishment or more ugly Dissenting chapels 
than Neweastle. I have already mentioned one 
or two instances of the latter, but there are quite 
as flagrant examples remaining to be cited. One 
of the worst is situated at the west end of the 
town, in Park-road, and closes the vista of a street 
a quarter of a mile long. In traversing this 
thoroughfare every passenger is oppressed by the 
monstrous building looming in the distant per- 
spective, growing gradually more and more 
appalling as it is nearer approached. It rears 


“Its miscreated front athwart the way,” 


a monument to the genius of the architect, and 
a proof of the sagacity of the building com- 
mittee. 


_ While upon the subject of architectural abor- 
tions in Neweastle, it would be unfair to omit two 
recent specimens. One of these is the stair- 
case at the end of a new portion of the borough 
gaol. ‘This consists of a curved bay projecting 
from the main building, and contains windows 
with the sills, heads, and even the sash-barg 
worked into a sort of double curve (decidedly not 
‘the line of beauty”), following no doubt the 
rake of the stairs inside. The effect of the whole 
is simply ridiculous, and can be better imagined 
than described. The other “gem,” to which I 
beg leave to draw attention, is a doorway in a 
new block of buildings in Gallowgate. There are 
shops on the ground floor of these premises, and, 
as usual, an entrance into the corner shop has 
been made atthe angle, which is splayed off to 
receive the doorway. Tho building above, how- 
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ever, is brought out to the square, and the junc- 
tion between the two is made by masonry forming 
(what I may term, for want of a better definition) 
a segmental concavity beneath the overhanging 
part; a piece of sham construction, which would 
not stand except for the wood panpiece aboye it, 
intended ultimately to be concealed. But the 
worst remains to be told. The head of the en- 
trance doorway is in the form ofa flattened arch, 
and goes up into the concave termination of the 
splay already mentioned. A moulding is carried 
up each door jamb and round the arch. The 
result is a distortion which ‘ beggars all descrip- 
tion.” I fear my attempt to represent the pecu- 
liarities of this bijou is very imperfect, but if any 
of the readers of the Burtp1ne News are suffi- 
ciently interested to lay down on paper an arch 
curyed in a certain degree on plan, curved again 
in another manner on front elevation, and curved 
once more in a different way when viewed from 
the side, they will no doubt arrive at a slight idea 
of the treat afforded by the fearfully and wonder- 
fully constructed doorway in Gallowgate. For 
my part, I could not believe it to be the work of 
an architect, until a fatal accident occurred at 
the building, and brought his name to light. 

But now let me turn to more pleasing topics. 
The restoration of the grand old steeple of S. 
Nicholas is now complete (with the exception of 
the re-instatement of the clock and its dials). 
By-the-way, the view of this steeple issued in the 
Buitpine News ‘‘ Sketch Book’’ some months ago 
was a very poor one, and inadequately represented 
the beauty and the proportion of the structure, 
besides being incorrect in several minor par- 
ticulars. The restoration of the steeple has given 
unqualified satisfaction to the people of Newcastle, 
and certainly « mighty improvement has been 
wrought in the treasure of which they are so justly 
proud. But the greatest amount of work has been 
executed underground and out of sight, and 
probably not one in ten Noyicastrians knows of 
the difficulties which have been surmounted, and 
the pains that have been taken by architect, clerk 
of works, and contractor, to make the steeple of 
S. Nicholas as sound in reality as it now looks 
upon the surface. The foundations have been 
underset to a great depth; the turrets and their 
crocketed spires to a considerable extent re- 
built; the flying buttresses or arches carrying 
the lofty lantern made secure and strong, and 
iron lattice girders introduced to tie their feet 
together. Wrought-iron chains or straps have 
been placed round the tower at different stages 
to bind the whole firmly together. The spiral 
staircase inside has been entirely renewed, and 
the present perpendicular newel demonstrates 
the great extent to which the steeple had 
departed from the plumb. A very large pro- 
portion of the exterior has been re-faced with 
stone, and the old wooden louyre-boards in 
the belfry windows have disappeared, and slabs of 
slate of large size and fewer number have taken 
their place, thus diminishing the “ brewery ”’ 
appearance of the English style of louvres. The 
mullions of the belfry windows were found disgrace- 
fully slender and actually strengthened behind by 
balks of timber to which they were strapped. Those 
have been removed and replaced by new mullions 
extending the entire thickness of the walls, and 
the opportunity thus offered has been taken to 
give greater richness and depth of effect to the 
belfry windows by increasing the reveals of the 
jambs, mullions andtracery. The internal appear- 
ance of the church below the tower has also 
been greatly improved. The massive piers have 
been stripped of the whitewash which successive 
generations of churchwardens had bestowed upon 
them; fresh masonry has been inserted where 
necessary ; the mouldings and splays restored, and 
the whole cleansed and made as perfect a possible. 
It is intended to commemorate and enhance the 
restoration of the steeple by the insertion of 
stained glass in the great west window. A limited 
competition took place for this work, but I do not 
think any design has yet been determined on. 

One of the largest buildings lately erected in 
Neweastle is the new Infirmary of the Union 
Workhouse at North Elswick. Although strictly 
utilitarian in purpose and appearance, the edifice 
is a pleasing one both externally and internally. 
It is built entirely of stone, and is as substantial 
an erection as can anywhere be seen. I believe 
the plan is a good and complete one, and that 
the building has been highly eulogized by the 
Government officials who have yisited it. The 
architectural effect of the large quadrangle is, 
however, much injured by the high division wall 
Separating the airing courts for the different 
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sexes. It should be reduced in height and con- 
cealed as much as possible by shrubs and climb- 
ing plants. The high wall next the turnpike cuts 
off much of the view of the building from the 
road. This is to be regretted, for although the 
infirmary possesses no ornament in itself, its 
general appearance is really an ornament to the 
part of the town where it stands, and contrasts 
most favourably with the older parts of the work- 
house adjoining it, and indeed all the surround- 
ing buildings. 

Among forthcoming works in Newcastle are 
the new police-courts, and the new post-oflice. 
The latter will be erected nearly opposite the 
west end of §. Nicholas Church, no doubt from 
the designs of the Government architect. The 
police-courts are to be situated in Pilgrim-street, 
opposite the end of Shakespeare-street. It was 
at one time decided by the Town Council 
to inyite competition for the design of this build- 
ing, but the decision was reversed, and the pro- 
perty surveyor of the Corporation is to be the 
architect. He has prepared several designs, both 
Gothic and Classic, but (luckily) none has yet 
been selected. 

The Northern Architectural Association has its 
head-quarters at Newcastle. Its meetings are 
held in what the convening circulars quaintly 
term ‘‘ The Old Castle, Neweastle.’’ It appears 
never to have occurred to the officers that the old 
castle is really and truly the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. As itis, the heading -of all the Associa- 
tion’s note-paper displays this singular and in- 
congruous blunder. I regret to say that the 
body is asleepy one, and practically useless (what 
the Yankees would call effete). The last ‘‘ usual 
quarterly mecting’’ was held some two months 
behind its time, and even the papers notified to 
be read on the occasion were not forthcoming. 
Few, however, would be disappointed thereby, for 
the attendance was, as usual, very small. The 
younger branches of the profession got up, about 
a year ago, an independent society. This made 
the senior association start from itsslumbers and 
display unwonted activity for a time, but this 
soon wore off, anditis now as drowsy as ever. 
As for the Northern Architectural Students’ 
Society, it still exists in a lively condition, and no 
doubt will do so if the members continue to sup- 
port it properly. I hope it may never share the 
fate of the many societies which young men so 
often get up and float, only to sink them when 
their novelty has worn off. 

Let the architectural students of Newcastle act 
more earnestly and determinedly than this, and 
they will have no cause to regret the time spent 
in the business of their society. Its objects are 
good, and in working for its prosperity the mem- 
bers are sure to find many ways of improving 
themselves in the knowledge of their profession. 


———_ —f>—__— 


DISCOVERY OF THE FOUNDATION STONE 
OF OLD BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


ONSIDERABLE disappointment has been felt 
ever since the demolition of the old Black- 
friars Bridge in consequence of the failure of the 
exertions made by divers and others to find the 
foundation stone of the bridge, which was known 
to contain a number of coins of the realm and 
documents of great interest. Nothing, however, 
of its whereabouts could be discovered until Friday 
afternoon, when some of the navvies, after digging 
about forty feet under the bed of the river, struck 
upon some hard substance, and ultimately they 
found it was the lost treasure. With great skil] 
the relic was recovered, safely landed on the em_ 
bankment, and carefully watched. The whole o¢ 
the contents of the stone, which weighed abou, 
120lb., were in an oak chest, having a meta) 
tablet, on which was engraven in large characters 
this inscription :— 

“On the last day of October, in the year 1760, 
in the beginuing of a most auspicious reign of 
George III., Sir Thomas Chitty, Knight, the Lord 
Mayor, laid the first stone of this bridge, under- 
taken by the Common Council of London on the 
night of an extensive war. The bridge being for 
the public accommodation,” We. 

The stone and everything else at present found 
have been removed to Spring-gardens for safe 
keeping. 

orl _———— 


A survey of Sussex, on an extended scale, hag 
been ordered by the Board of Ordnance, and in the 
course of a few weeks the Royal Engineers will be 
at work in the eastern part of tne county collecting 
the necessary information for the purpose, 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS IN 
RUNNING SAND. 


READE AND GoOoDIsoNn, 
ENGINEERS,* 


oe who have had experience in engineering 
are aware that the most valuable know- 
ledge is often that acquired while contending 
with unforeseen difficulties. The introduction of 
the present subject to the notice of the British 
Association will therefore, we hope, require no 
apology beyond the simple statement that some 
of the sewerage works entrusted tous having been 
executed in difficult sandy ground, we are desir- 
ous of recording for the use of others some of the 
experience necessarily obtained. Probably no one 
who has not watched the process of laying sewers 
in ground similar to that which distinguishes the 
land on the Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport 
Railway, the whole distance from Waterloo to 
Southport, can form any idea of the difficulties 
that have to be encountered. The whole of that 
district is one mass of sand, resting ona bed of 
moss and marl, varying from 10ft. to 20ft. deep 
below the surface ; and having no natural drainage 
—in consequence of the elevation of the shore 
line of sandhills—in wet seasons, in the lower 
portions or slacks, flushes of water form. The 
permanent water level in the dryest seasons in 
these places is only a few feet below the surface, 
while sink where you will, before you get to the 
depth necessary for a sewer, you are sure to come 
to water; Now water in gravel or rock is not dif- 
ficult to contend against, but in fine blowing sand 
it forms a subsoil of running sand or quicksand of 
the most lively and insinuating description. 
Sheet pile or trench as you may it streams in 
between the sheeting in streams of sand and also 
forces itself bodily upwards in the bottom of the 
trench by a species of disguised hydrostatic pres- 
sure. ‘To keep open more than a short length of 
trench the full depth during the laying of the 
pipes isimpossible,and consequently the difficulty 
of laying the invert of the sewer to a true gra- 
dientis immensely increased ,while the low gradients 
demanded by the general flatness of the country 
require for the efficiency of the sewers extreme 
accuracy. When practical, in order to relieve the 
ground of water, it is advisable, we find, when it 
can be done without timbering, to open ou; a 
long length of cutting about 5ft. or 6ft. deep 
beyond where the pipes are actually being laid. 


By Messrs Crviu 


*British Association, Section G, 


In our works, from motives of economy and other 
reasons, we have mostly used pipe sewers, soc- 
keted, glazed, and jointed in cement. Theoreti- 
cally, such pipes with cement joints should form 
impervious sewers, but they do not ; with the 
ordinary system of laying we know this to be 
impossible. The consequence is that where you 
have several miles of pipes the subsoil water that 
enters the sewers is enormous. Summer or win- 
ter the flow is unceasing, nor is this in itself a 
disadvantage, but rather the contrary, for the 
tendency of the flow is to keep the sewer sweet 
and clean. The Blundellsands main sewer, which, 
with subsidiary sewers, is about 2} miles long, in 
dry frosty weather last winter when gauged 
showed a discharge of180 gallons per minute, three- 
quarters of which at least would be subsoil water ; 
and apparently, except during rain, the flow does not 
materially differ at various seasons. This, then, 
as far as the water is concerned, is a distinct ad- 
vantage, but along with the water sand streams 
in, and forms a deposit along the whole length of 
the sewer, which is only removed by frequent flush- 
ing. In every case where pipes are laid in run- 
ning sand, however well and carefully the joints 
are made, we find this to occur. To get the 
cement toset before being washed into the sewer 
is no easy matter. In laying the pipes, about 
20 yards of timbered trench is opened at one 
time. A dam of sods, é&c., is then formed across 
it in front of the pipes, and the sand between it and 
the pipes is dug out untila hole is formed from 
which the water can be baled out into the trench 
above, from which it is pumped to the surface. 
When all is prepared, the pipes are lowered down 
into the trench one by one, the joints bedded 
being laid on a bed of clay puddle 6in. thick ; the 
joints are then made good with quick-seiting 
cement, and the cement is covered all round with a 
good collar of clay puddle to prevent it being 
washed into thesewer. With very great care and 
judgment a good sewer may thus be formed, but 
not a water-tight one, and wealways find that the 
subsoil is drained nearly to the level of the invert 
in the very best and most carefully constructed 
sewers we have yetseen. This in itself is a posi- 
tive advantage, but the consequent admission of 
running sand—and it is astonishing how fine an 
opening it will run through—is an evil which it 
would be well if possible to guard against. _ In 
addition to this, the sinking of the baling-out hole 
while laying the pipes has a tendency to draw the 
end pipes downwards, and thus interfere with the 
true gradients of the sewers. 


In all sewers in 
, 


ground of this nature we have also to form wha- 
is called a sump-hole at the bottom of each man 

hole, or these will speedily get choked. By the 
aid of the flushing apparatus, which we shall 
presently describe, the deposit in the sewers is 
flushed into these sump-holes, and then cleaned 
out at iatervals. It is difficult to convey to any 
one who has not seen it the insinuating nature of 
this sand, but by attention and frequent flushing 
we find that welllaid pipe sewers in such ground 
can be kept clean and sweet. Though sewers are 
possible and effective, laid in the manner just 
described, it is a matter of much care and atten- 
tion to get them laid properly, and it is really 
essential that a clerk of the works should himself 
see every individual pipe laid; with all this, still 
imperfect joints occur, for as soon as the baling, 
out ceases, as the pipes are practically plugged up 

with a straw plug, which is drawn through the 
sewer to keep it clean, the level of the water rises 
sometimes even above the top of the pipes, and the 

hydraulic pressure thus created will find out all 

imperfections, and sometimes prevent the cement 
setting properly. Again, in putting in the sump- 

holes, the tendency is to draw the nearest pipes 
out of level, and indeed the most satisfactory way 
of getting them in is to sheet pile them all round. 

Having had all these manifold difficulties to en- 

counter we set ourselves to try and devise some 
method by which greater care in and perfection 

of laying could be obtained. | ie 

The model of the subsoil drain and pipe rest w 
now haye the honour of showing you is partially 
the result of our experience in laying sewers in 
sand. 

At our suggestion Messrs. Brook & Son, of 
Huddersfield, the fire-clay pipe manufacturers, 
have worked out the invention in a practical form, 
and we are now commencing to use it in the sewer- 
age works at Birkdale. The primary object of 
attainment is this—to get a dry subsoil wherein 
to lay the pipes, that the cement joints may have 
time to set and become water-tight, and by se- 
curing more time for the laying of the pipes, lay- 
ing a greater length at a time, and the prevention 
of disturbance or drawing of the pipes while pre- 
paring the next excavations, to ensure greater 
certainty and perfection in the gradients and 
junctions, and consequently improve the general 
system of pipe sewerage. That this is of the 
utmost importance none who practically under- 
stand the subject can doubt. for the differ- 
ence between brick sewers and pipes often 
means whether sanitary work shall go on or be 
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stopped. The subsoil drain, it will be seen by an 
inspection of the model, is in internal section a 
semicircle, and varies in diameter according to the 
diameter of the superimposed sewers; for 2ft. 
pipes we purpose using drains 1ft, diameter ; for 
ft. 6in., 9in. diameter ; and for 1ft., 6in. diameter. 
The length is the same as those in the sewers, 
that is, either 2ft. or 3ft. as the case may be, The 
larger pipes we use in 2ft. 6in. lengths. Each 
pipe is socketed, and the sides being brought up 
square a shoulder is formed, on which the bricks 
forming the rest, which also fit the top of the 
drains and the curvature of the pipes, are laid. 
The pipes in the sewer above are arranged so that 
they break joint with the sub-soil drains and the 
ends of each sewer pipe rest on the adjoining sub- 
soil pipes. It will be seen that this arrangement 
secures ample space under the sewer for making 
the cement joints good. The operation of laying 
the subsoil drains is somewhat similar to that 
previously described as the mode we adopted for 
laying pipe sewers before employing this invention, 
the only difference being that the joints are made 
in clay alone, and from the small size of the pipes 
they can be handled and laid much more readily ; 
slight imperfections in the gradients also will not 
be of the same consequence as in the sewers. When 
a sufficient length is opened out, we commence 
laying the sewer pipes upon the brick saddles or 
rests, which have previously been accurately laid 
to the proper levels from sight rails in the usual 
manner. As this can be done without hurry or 
confusion, a more perfect sewer is the result. The 
subsoil drains are continued through some of the 
manholes, as shown in the engraving, and are 
united to the main sewer at intervals, discharging 
their contents into sump-holes which retain the 
sand that may be brought down by the water and 
which then can be readily cleaned out when 
necessary. In each of the intermediate manholes 
where the subsoil drains are carried through they 
will be fitted with a disc plug on the top for the 
purpose of flushing. When the flushing valves (to 
be hereafter described) are down, the removal of 
any of these dise-plugs will allow of any portion 
of the drain being flushed with a good head of 
water. It will thus be seen that while we retain 
all the advantage of subsoil water, we avoid the 
evils of running sand, which, if not attended to, 
accumulates in the bottom of a sewer, cakes with 
the sewage matter, and obstructs the flow. 
Perhaps some may think that it would be better 
to keep the flow of subsoil water entirely separate 
from the sewage by continuing the drains through 
or round all of the manholes with provision for 
admitting the subsoil water into the sewers 
whenever required for flushing. Special cases 
undoubtedly require special treatment, and 
in the case of wet gravelly ground it may 
sometimes be an advantage when using the 
subsoil drains to carry out a separate system; 
but in running sand the case is different, 
for without a certain number of sump-holes the 
drains would infallibly get chcked, and to fit the 
subsoil drains with separate manholes and sump- 
holes would unnecessarily complicate the sewerage 
works, besides introducing other evils. As arule, 
we are in favour of introducing subsoil water into 
sewers, as a constant flow tends to sanitary effi- 
ciency ; but where the sewage is to be used for 
irrigation it may in some cases render it difficult 
to dispose of the whole of the sewage, especially 
where pumping has to be resorted to. There are, 
however, to our minds so many objections to a 
separate system that we should not adopt one 
except for very special reasons. None can lay 
down rules and formule for inflexible guidance in 
engineering matters ; all that can be done is to 
state principles, and the intelligence of the 
engineer must be his guide in their application. 
Though primarily the object sought in the in- 
vention of the subsoil drain and pipe rest was the 
more perfect construction of the sewer proper, 
it possesses the additional merit of reducing the 
permanent level of the subsoil water to a lower 
level than does the ordinary sewer, and isa distinct 
provision for that object instead of an accidental 
accompaniment of sewerage works, 

Brick sewers it is common to construct with 
invert blocks when the subsoil is wet, and they 
make a very true foundation to build the sewer 
upon. Inrunning sand we find it very much 
better to construct the inverts with flanges as 
shown, and to bed them in clayas a precautionary 
measure for keeping the sand out of the sewer. 
After the sewer is completed it is unnecessary to 
keep the invert drain open, as the brick sewer 

g porous admits the subsoil water and effec- 
tually drains the ground. During the construc- 


tion of the sewer the invert blocks act as subsoil 
drains, and very much facilitate the work. The 
experiments we have already made with the sub- 
soil drains have thoroughly satisfied us as to their 
efficiency. We find that when they are laid the 
sewer can be constructed with extreme facility with 
perfect joints, and that the effect of the sewer 
pipes breaking joint with the sub-drains is not 
only to strengthen the sewer at the joints and 
prevent drawing, but to ensure perfection in the 
gradients. The subsoil drains are, in fact, a foun- 
daticn for the pipes of the sewer, and the sewer 
itself can be as readily constructed upon them as 
if the ground were perfectly dry. Those who 
have had experience in running sand will see that 
this is no small advantage, independently of the 
draining of the subsoil which will necessarily 
occur. We have begun to use the subsoil drains 
or “ blocks,” as the workmen already call them, 
in the sewerage works we are carrying out at 
Birkdale, and when by their aid we get the 10,000 
yards of intended pipe sewers completed, we shall 
be in a position to state the results, and to give 
further information to any engineers who may ask 
for it. 

For all sewers flushing is of the utmost im- 
portance, yet how seldom is any provision made 
for it except by the introduction of a water com- 
pany’s hose which combines the minimum of effect 
with the maximum expenditure of water. In all 
our works we introduce flushing valves of the 
forms shown in the engraving, but for sewers in 
sandy districts they should be used at more fre- 
quent intervals, for unless we have abundance of 
scouring force we are never safe as to the perma- 
nence of the sewer. Frequent flushing is of the 
utmost importance; it is of no use making ela- 
borate provisions that cannot be used when most 
wanted, or letting apparatus rust for want of effi- 
ciency in the executive. Local boards too often 
think they have done everything when a sewerage 
system has been carried out; that it should be 
constantly attended tois of almost equal import- 
ance. No apparatus can dispense with intelligent 
supervision, but we cannot speak too strongly on 
this point, for, although it is a truism, local autho- 
rities act as if everything were self-acting, and 
only examine a sewer when it is time to pull it up. 
Unfortunately, engineers are partly responsible for 
this state of things, for their works formerly were, 
from the absence of provision for flushing, appa- 
rently constructed on the same supposition. 
Flushing gates for large sewers are frequently 
used, but we are not aware of valves being used 
by others than ourselves for flushing pipes with 
their own waters. That all sewers should be 
flushed with their own waters should bean axiom 
of engineering, for otherwise in drought, when 
water is scarce, and the deleterious decomposing 
matters which invariably accumulate in the best 
constructed tributary sewers most require remov- 
ing, they standa good chance of beiny left to breed 
fevers and other diseases. By having the valve, 
consistirg of a cylindrical barrel, of the diameter 
of the pipe it is connected with, built into the 
manhole, and fitted with a flap valve hung toa 
diagonal face with a brass pin in the hinge, the 
water accumulates up the sewer until it rises to 
the safety overflow, which should be below the 
level of any adjoining cellars. When this occurs, 
sufficient hydraulic power is accumulated to sweep 
all deposits out of the sewer below to the next 
valve. It must be understood that the sewer 
above the valve for a certain distance also shares 
in the cleansing operation ; but the force is greatest 
near the valve, and it decreases until it reaches a 
distance suflicient for the whole of the water to 
get into “tram,” when the scouring force is 
equalised, though much diminished. We have 
used these valves in all our works for the last 
five years, and find them invaluable. They, in 
fact, render that possible which would otherwise 
be impossible. We use them up to 2ft. diameter, 
but for the larger sizes asmall portable crab winch, 
shown also in the engraving, capable of lifting one 
ton, and which fits on the manhole cover, and to 
the barrel of which the chain of the valve is tem- 
porarily attached, is employed to lift them. For 
brick sewers and sewers of a larger diameter, the 
flushing-gate manufactured by Mr. Samuel Harri- 
son, of Soho Foundry, Liverpool, is used. When 
not in use it lies back against the side of the 
manhole, and is held in its place by a catch. 
When closed and screwed up by the handacrews, 
the water accumulates behind and keeps it tight 
against its face until reaching the overflow. On to 
this gate is fixed a circular valve near the invert 
of the sewer, precisely similar to that described 
for the pipes, and when it is required to flush the 


sewer it is suddenly lifted, a rush of water takes 
place along the invert and sweeps all before it. 
When all has escaped the gate zan be thrown back 
readily, as it is relieved from all pressure. The 
flow of water being directed to the invert is more 
effectual than it would be were the gate itself 
opened, and the flushing force being applied 
through a smaller orifice lasts longer and is more 
sustained. The great advantage, however, is that 
a very large sewer can thus be flushed without 
any of the mechanical aids necessary for opening 
a large flushing gate against pressure, and conse- 
quently the cost of the gate is not half that of 
the ordinary sluice. At the termination of all the 
sewers we provide a flushing-box and pipe for fill- 
ing the upper part of the sewer above the first 
valve, as the natural flow is there, of course, only 
small. The gullies we use are easily cleaned of 
sand, and have the advantage of remaining trapped 
during great drought, as 5in. of water must eva- 
porate before the untrapping takes place. 

The form of ventilator also manufactured by 
Mr. Harrison, of Liverpool,;though applicable to 
all situations, is especially so for districts where 
either much loose sand is blown about, or where 
there is a heavy traffic and consequently muddy 
roads. The ordinary form, consisting of a brick 
chamber and separate ventilating grid, under such 
circumstances soon gets choked with mud or sand, 
and the consequent damp also destroys the 
efficiency of the charcoal. In all sanitary works, 
as we before said, we must have efficient superin- 
tendence, and the best method of making that 
superintendence efficient is to make the work easy 
and light. It will be seen that the ventilator 
consists of a combined manhole and ventilating 
cover. The air grid is in the manhole cover itself, 
the frame which it fits into being lengthened into 
anair shaft which is perforated at the side, and 
the bottom is sealed with the movable mud basket, 
to prevent any passage of air from inside to out- 
side except through the deodorising charcoal 
basket. It will be seen that during a heavy fall 
of rain, or should the cover accidentally be fixed 
lower than the road and surface water enter, the 
water may overflow the mud basket. ‘To avoid 
damping the charcoal, this is provided for by the 
overflow pipe, which is carried down into the 
water of the sump-hole, which traps it and prevents 
it becoming a channel of communication between 
the internal gases and the external air. <A small 
brick chamber or flue is built at the side, covered 
with a cast-iron plate to receive the paving. The 
mouth of this in the manhole is fitted with an 
iron frame to receive the charcoal basket, and the 
upper part communicating with the perforations 
in the side of the shaft of manhole cover, and 
thence with the external air. It is evident from 
this arrangement that the mud basket can be 
readily lifted out by its handles and emptied of 
its contents, and also that no ins; ection of the 
sewer can take place without this preliminary 
operation being guaranteed. We have now 
described pretty fully our arrangements for 
sewering wet sandy ground. Many of these in- 
ventions we use also in other places, but the 
original suggestions for them have arisen from our 
contentions with sand. In other subsoils, with 
quick gradients, we only use sump-holes in those 
manholes where the valves are fixed, carrying the 
sewer through the intermediate manholes by open 
culverts constructed in brick, of the form of the 
sewer, and, in fact, forming the bottom of the 
manhole, with a shoulder on each side, Un- 
doubtedly the most efficient system of sewerage 
is that which sweeps all matter away at once to 
the outlet, and sump-holes should only be used to 
prevent the possible choking of the sewers. The 
conditions of perfect sewerage may be summed up 
thus :—True gradients, as quick as can be obtained, 
but increasing gradually from the outlet to the 
branch sewers ; perfect construction ; requisite 
depth below the surface; provision for draining 
the subsoil water to the level of the sewers ; 
adequate flow of water in the sewers; abundance 
of flushing power; constant flushing and 
sufficient ventilation; and real active supervision 
in the executive. But above and beyond that, the 
abolition of cesspools, middens, and stagnant 
pools, together with a perfect house drainage, are 
essential. Often when sewerage works are com- 
pleted the whole of their utility in a sanitary 
point of view is vitiated by criminal neglect of the 
house drainage. It is not merely sufficient to 
connect existing drains or the overflows of ce:s- 
pools with the sewers; they should be thorou:} ly 
examined, abolished, and the drainage re on- 
structed where necessary. We haveno doubt that 
defective house drainage is in most cases responsible 
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for local outbreaks of fever and other diseases, 
rather than the main sewers. We have not 
treated of the ultimate disposal of sewage, as that 
is not within the scope of this paper, but may say 
that we firmly believe irrigation to be the only 
absolute remedy, and that in time works for 
effecting it will be considered an integral portion 
of any sewerage system. That time has not yet 
arrived, but we are rapidly approaching it, and we 
wish the movement ‘‘ God-speed.” To consider 
sewerage complete when the sewage is only turned 
into a river, or on toa shore, is a barbarity un- 
worthy of the age, and it is the duty of Govern- 
ment, and also we hope its intention, to absolutely 
prohibit the fouling of the watercourses and 
shores, and so force the question on to its only 
logical conclusion. 


—_————- 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING. 
(Continued from page 222.) 


Puarz 4.—To Lay Our tHe Wrnprers For 
QuaRTER-cCIRCLE StTarrs—THE WALL-STRING 
Bernt By Krrrrna. 


Figure 1. Commence with the right angle 
BK F. Take B for centre and draw face of 
cylinder, also the wall string. Determine width on 
narrow end of winders, say 53in. Let V N be the 
face of first riser starting. Fix on number of 
winders, say six. Let V2 measure5iin. Set off, 
from 2 on the circle, five spaces to equal V 2. 
Square over D E. Next divide EN into six equal 
parts. Draw face of risers. This completes the 
position of winders on the plan. 

The centre of Newel stands on A. 

The next consideration is the circular wall-string 
which is bent by kerfing ; a much better method 


than the usual way of bending it over cylinders or 
forms. Besides, the work is done in less than half 
the time. 

The first operation is to find the stretch out 
from K to F. Take B and K for radius, also 
centres. Make theintersection at P, continue the 
circle to O. Square over O R. Let PS equal 
OR. Then S. K equals the circle K F. Perhaps 
a more practical way is—have a pattern to the 
curve. Mark one of the winders on it; also H F 
and K L. Then lay out the string by rolling the 
pattern, by which means you are unfolding the 
curve. 

Fig. 2 shows the string laid out and cut in for 
steps and risers before bending, 

The line T F is the stretch out. Lay off the 
Spaces to equal X Y onthe circle. Make a pattern, 
of parallel width, to equal X Y, the solid wood be- 
tween the kerfs. Begin at the middle of the 
stretch out. Make acut. Mark with pattern on 
each side of it. So continue, right and left, until 
the required number of spaces givento T and F are 
complete, The string will now bend between the 
quarter-circle and all the cuts close. The piece of 
solid wood beyond each spring-line is equal to 
half the number of kerfs. In other words, the last 
cut will pass the spring-lines, showing more or 
less solid wood, according to thickness of the saw. 
The letters H, F, E, on the upper end, correspond 
with those on plan, and show the position of risers 
on the string. Then K L, onthe lower end, also 
agrees with K Lon plan. Some workmen build 
the stairs in the shop; in which case the string is 
ready when kerfed. Others prefer to fix the strings 
and carriages in the building, in which{case} the 
circular wall-string is bent and secured with a 
brace. But, if the finish be walnut, oak, or other 
wood, havea veneer of the same. Lay out steps 
and risers; prick through for those of the kerfed 


string, which cut; avoiding those on the venee: 
until bent and glued. , 
Fig. 3. Spiicina. Stuff can seldom be obtaine¢ 
sufficiently long to have the string reach fron 
story to story. It has to be made in two pieces by 
splicing, and there is no better way than here 
shown ; it being a long splice, the joint glued, 
Lay on a couple of strips, fasten with screws, re. 
moving the upper one when the string is fixed, 


(To be continued.) 
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STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. | 


HE Cathedral of Strasburg, of which we this 
week give an illustration, possesses in it- 

self elements of lasting interest to all lovers of 
art. Present circumstances, however, lend an 
additional importance to any particulars of the 
grand temple which has so long been the boast 
and glory of Alsace. While our illustration was 
preparing it seemed only too likely that its value 
would be enhanced by its becoming one of a few 
priceless art treasures that had been sacrificed to 
the war spirit. The fearful siege has, however, 
at last ended, and with comparatively little 
| damage to the Cathedral. The roof of the naye 
is burned and the windows are pierced with shot, 
yet the interior is almost entire. The astro- 
nomical clock is untouched; a shell had passed 
through the window immediately above it. The 
spire was struck in several places. % 
Strasburg Cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin, 
though ranking next to that of Cologne, is con- 
siderably smaller, covering little more than 
60,000 square feet of ground. The whole of the 
eastern part dates from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and formed part of an old basilica of 
little beauty or size. The nave added to it 
renders its appearance still more insignificant. 
This nave, which, together with the west front, 
possesses all the beauties, as well as the defects 
of the German style, was probably commenced by 
Bishop Werner in the early half of the thirteeuth 
century. Its erection has been ascribed by the 
Germans to Erwin yon Steinbach, but it is more 
than doubtful whether he really was the architect 
of the nave. ‘‘ What he really did do,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, ‘‘was to commence the Nie 
facade, of which he laid the foundation in 1277. 
and superintended its erection till his death, forty- 
one years afterwards, when he was succeeded b: 
his sons, who carried it up to the platform in 
1365.” 7 
The design of the nave is bold, and the details 
pure. The central aisle is 55ft. wide from centre 
to centre of piers, and the side aisles 33ft. The 
height is 101ft. only, which, as the length is only 
250it., is considerably in favour of the appearance 
of the interior. 
The western fagade is much too large for the 
church, and although imposing from its mass and 
fascinating from its richness, shows throughout 
a want of artistic feelmg and feebleness of 
detail. The defect of putting a second line of 
unsymmetrical tracery in front of the windows is 
particularly noticed by Fergusson and others, to-. 
gether with the spreading of the tracery over the 
neighbouring walls. The facade is divided into 
three compartments, the northernmost being sur- 
mounted by a tower and spire, having at each of 
the four corners of the tower spiral staircases en-- 
closed in open work. This tower was finished 
by John Hiiltz in 1439. The spire rises to a 
height of 468ft. The octagonal part is tall and 
weak in outline; the form of the. spire is un- 
graceful, and the tracery with which it is covered 
unmeaning and constructively useless. 


The Cathedral probably suffered far more 
from its French owners during the Revolution 
than it has done during the late siege. i 
mad fury which sprang up against everything 
ecclesiastical, no less than 235 statues were taken 
down from different parts of the building ; only 
65 of these have been preserved. i 


rs 


CuartEes Dickens's Tompstons.—Within the 
last few days the plain and simple inscription on 
the tombstone over Charles Dickens’s grave in 
Westminster Abbey has been exposed to view, and, 
strictly carrying out the injunctions contained in 
the deceased’s will, it bears the following 
simple inscription :—‘‘ Charles Dickens, born 7th 
February, 1812; died 9th June, 1870,” The 
letters are in brass, sunk into the stone. 
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Hurniture © Decovation, 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN 
HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION, 


By “AN EXPERIENCED WORKMAN.” 
(Continued from page 191.) 
DISTEMPER. 


N finishing ceilings or walls in distemper 
colour various little matters are to be 
attended to,as mixing the colour, and laying 
it on the work so as to secure a good job ; for 
it will often happen that after every precau- 
tion and every care bas been taken in the 
preparatory processes, the work will turn out 
bad. This may arise, and often does, from 
the colour being improperly or insufficiently 
mixed. Another great cause of failure is the 
inequality of surface, owing to the colour 
being unequally spread. In order to produce 
good work two things are essentially neces- 
sary in the mixing of the distemper, namely, 
clean and well-washed whiting and pure 
jellied size. The whiting should be put to 
soak with sufficient soft water to cover it well 
and penetrate its bulk. When the whiting 
is sufficiently soaked the water should be 
poured off, which will remove any dust or 
foreign matter from the whiting. It should 
then be -beaten up or stirred until all the 
lumps are broken and it becomes a stiff 
smooth paste. A good workman will do this 
carefully with the hand, and will manipulate 
it until it is quote smooth, but it may be done 
most effectually with a broad stick or spatula, 
and then strained through a metal or other 
strainer. The size should now be added, and 
the two lightly but effectually mixed toge- 
ther. Care should be taken not to break the 
jelly of the size any more than can be avoided, 
and this may be best done by gently stirring 
the mixture with the hand. If the jellied 
state is retained intact the colour will work 
cool and lay on smooth and level. The size, 
whether made of parchment clippings, glue, 
or any other material, should be dissolved in 
a sufficient quantity of water to forma weak 
jelly when cold. In practice, we find that 
distemper mixed with jellied size will lay 
on better and make a better job than when 
the size is used hot. Colour mixed on the 
former plan works cool and floats nicely, 
while the latter works dry, and drags and 
gathers, thus making a rough ceiling or wall ; 
and the difference in the labour required is 
very much in favour of the jelly size. A little 
alum added to the distemper has a good effect 
in hardening, and helps it to dry out solid 
and even. When milk is used as a vehicle 
for distemper, the skim milk or buttermilk 
should be used. The whiting should be 
broken up in as little water as possible con- 
sistently with its being properly dissolved or 
slaked ; the milk may then be added in sufli- 
cient quantity to thin the whiting to a 
working consistency. This working consis- 
tency will, of course, vary,and no positive rule 
or proportions can be laid down, as it will 
happen that what would be the right propor- 
tion or thickness for one ceiling or wall may 
not be so for another. ‘The state of the atmo- 
sphere will also affect the question, as it will 
be evident that there will be a great difference 
in the working of distemper colour on fine dry 
days and on datap muggy days, and therefore 
much must be lefttothe judgment of the work- 
man. But it may be accepted as a fact, true 
under all circumstances, that the sooner dis- 
temper colour dries after it is laid on the work 
the more likely it is to turn out well. The 
best plan to follow in distempering a room or 
a ceiling is to close the windows and doors, 
and stop the free circulation of the air as 
much as possible while the distemper colour 
is being laid on. This prevents its drying 
too quickly, and enables the workman to lay 
thecolour on more evenly, and with less danger 
of showing any piecings; but the moment that 


[the wall or ceiling is covered the win- 


dows and doors should be thrown wide open, 
and as much fresh dry air admitted as possible, 
This free circulation of air absorbs and carries 
off the moisture from the walls. The evapo- 
ration is quick, and a good job results, for it 
is a fact, which we do not attempt to account 
for here, and in fact we could not if we would, 
that if distemper (technically speaking) hangs 
long in drying, or, in other words, does not dry 
quickly, it becomes discoloured and shady. 
In laying on distemper colour on walls and 
ceilings one great point to be attained 
is, of course, a level and uniform surface 
when dry, and this desirable result can only 
be obtained by the colour being laid on of a 
proper consistency and by being laid evenly. 
Some workmen make a practice of laying off 
the colour on a ceiling across the light in 
straight even lines; others, again, are in 
favour of laying off in the direction of the 
light—i. e., in the direction of the windows of 
a room, as they thereby avoid any shadow; 
but in practice we find it best to lay off the 
colour on ceilings in any and every direction, 
so that it is laid off and spread evenly and 
level, having no more colour in one place than 
in another. And this may be done easily if 
the workman, after having put a sufficient 
quantity of colour upon the ceiling, will 
spread it well, and then lay off gently with 
the ends of the bristles of his brush; and 
herein lies or consists the difference between 
one workman and another. One will lay off 
the colour so lightly and, consequently, evenly, 
that there will be no hair of his brush seen ; 
while another workman who may be assisting 
him will use his brush with a heavy scraping 
motion in laying off, consequently _ his 
portion of the ceiling or wall will look 
streaky, or show light ana dark lines and 
every mark of the brush, while his fellow 
workman’s portion willlooksolidand in tone ; 
therefore it follows that no large surface can 
be coloured in distemper with a thoroughly 
successful result except the workmen en- 
deavour to avoid the streaky scraping action 
in finishing described above. Another point 
requiring attention is the necessity for laying 
on the work an equality of colour. Some 
meu work with a liberal and full brush, while 
others seem to be trying with how little 
colour they can do the work, and consequently 
there results two different surfaces of unequal 
solidity. Another cause of this inequality 
is the fact that while one man will lay 
on a breadth of colour and will spread 
it and finish it in a little time, 
and with little labour, another will keep 
on working at it until the colour begins 
to set and dry at the edges, and so the work 
is spoiled ; consequently it follows, in view of 
the foregoing facts, that in a successful job of 
distemper work the colour must be spread 
evenly and equally, and laid off with an even 
and equal pressure on the entire surface. 
There is an extensive and varied range 
of colours which may be used in tinting 
distemper, and there are also certain colours 
which may not be used under special circum- 
stances. Chrome yellows, or any greens 
which are made from chromes or have 
chrome in combination, cannot be used in any 
case when lime is present, as the lime de- 
stroys the green, or rather the chrome it con- 
tains. New walls reqnire a coat of paint to 
neutralise the effect of the lime in the plaster 
before any of these colours can be used with 
safety; but we need not go to that expense and 
trouble if we will be content to discard bright 
greens, Any of the bright clear ochres mixed 
with lime blue make a variety of shades of 
green of amild sober hue, and much pleasanter 
to the eye than the bright chrome greens ; for 
with the latter there is a glare and a want of 
repose when used in large masses which is 
very offensive to good taste, while the former 
have a quiet richness which is seldom or ever 
out of harmony with anything which may be 
placed in contrast withit. By adding Indian 
red or black to these greens we may produce 


an endless variety of suitable tints for wall 
colouring, and all these colours made from 
ochre, lime blue, and Indian red will stand 
or keep the colour on new walls or in contact 
with lime. A great variety of tints for dis- 
temper work may be made from Indian red 
and ochre with black added, stone colours and 
drabs of all shades and hues, all of them per- 
manent colours ; all these colours will, of course, 
be bright or warm as the yellow or red prepon- 
derates. It will sometimes happen in working 
distemper colours that all our calculations are 
set at nought by some peculiar property 
or chemical matter contained in the mortar 
or plaster with which the wall is done; or in 
some parts of the wall the colour will fade in 
patches, and this, as we have before said, must 
arise from some chemical substance or matter, 
which has either got accidentally into the 
plaster, or forms a portion of the sand used. 
However, whatever the cause may be, the fact 
is patent and one of very common occurrence. 
In these cases we have found that the only safe 
and effectual cure is to give the wall a coat 
of paint, or a coat of patent knotting. Some- 
times the bricks, or a few bricks in a wall, will 
cause a stain of their own|size to appear through 
and on the face of the plaster. We have often 
seen these discolour and penetrate through a 
painted wall; in these cases two or three 
coats of knotting should be used. In finish- 
ing cornices or enriched plaster work, we 
have found in practice, where the work has 
to be coloured in tints, that the best plan is 
to prepare it as before described, and then 
wash over with a thin coat of pure white well 
bound with size; upon this we lay our 
tints. We thus obtain a pure groundwork, and 
those parts which are to be left white are 
much purer and better than if they were put 
in singly. Weare also enabled to cut in the 
various tints with a much clearer and sharper 
edge on this plan, whereas if we put the tints 
on the preparations without whitening first, 
we get into difficulties at once, inasmuch as it 
is not possible to cut in the white and the 
other tints near so sharp, and they will of 
necessity not be so pure. 
We have justreceived a communication from 
a friend of large experience in these matters, 
who infoims us that he has made a practice of 
preparing ornamental plaster work for dis- 
tempering with milk alone, and has found 
that method very successful in preservin g*the 
sharpness of the ornament. He gives the 
work one or two coats of pure milk as a prepara- 
tion—this stops the suction; he then mixes his 
colours with milk, and picks in the enrich- 
ments, and he tells us he has found it to 
answer admirably, as he is able to paint the 
finest enrichments with a clearness and sharp- 
ness of outline almost equal to oil paint. It 
may be stated here that when any back- 
grounds or interstices between ornament or 
enrichments have to be painted in of a dif- 
ferent colour in distemper, they should be 


done before the ornament is coloured, 
and the workman should carry a_ wet 
sponge with him to wipe off any 


colour which may have got on the face of 
the ornament. A can of clean water, a sponge, 
and a little care and trouble will save much 
of the labour, and will assist to make a clean 
sharp job at the finish. In distempering walls 
we have known cases in which we have been 
compelled to use lime instead of whiting, 
an instance of which has very recently come 
under our notice. In this case, which was a 
very large staircase wall, every precaution had 
been taken, the best of everything in the way 
of material was used, and skilled labour of the 
best kind, yet the work turned out bad; it 
was washed off, re-prepared, and again 
coloured, and still the result was the same. 
At last it was suggested that lime should be 
used instead of the whiting, and the result 
was that it turned out as good a job of dis- 
temper as we ever had the pleasure of seeing, 
solid and even in tone as a piece of paper. 
Now here was a case in which the chemical 
properties of the plaster were utterly antago- 
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nistic to the use of whiting and the usual 
processes, Difficulties of this kind often occur 
in practice, and go to prove that no decided 
laws or rules can be laid down which will be 
applicable under all circumstances, and that 
much must be left to the judgment and ex- 
perience of the decorator. Ceilings will often 
require to be cleaned up or re-whitened for a 
temporary purpose, and for which it is not 
worth while or there may not be time to 
wash them off and prepare them in the usual 
manner, In these cases we have always found 
it the best plan first to brush off all the dust, 
and then to damp the ceiling over with pure 
water, and while it is damp to follow on 
with a thin coat of whiting and size, stained 
or tinted to the proper tint required, or rather 
with which it was originally done. This will 
be found an excellent and in fact the best 
plan for clearing up temporarily, being 
quickly done and at small cost. Of course this 
can only be done once, as it tends to fill up 
and cause an accumulation of whiting and 
size, which chips and blisters if done too 
often, and we do not recommend it except 
under special circumstances. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS BY 
BURGES. 
R. BURGES; of 15, Buckingham-street, 
Strand, is about to publish a work under 
this heading. It will consist of drawings made in 
France and Italy, measured and plotted on the 
spot. The selection consists principally of de- 
tails, inasmuch as many of the buildings them- 
selves have been illustrated in the excellent works 
of Messrs. Nesfield & Shaw, and occasionally in the 
Buizpine News. The work will consist of seventy- 
five folio sheets, accompanied by an adequate 
amount of letterpress describing the various 
points of interest connected with the drawings. 
The work was commenced in 1864, and discon- 
tinued in 1865 in consequence of the gentleman 
who was drawing the plates (Mr. W. 8. Barber) 
leaving London. The work was resumed last 
year, the remaining portion of the plates having 
been executed by Messrs. Tarver and Lonsdale. 
We are informed that no more copies will be 
issued than those required for the use of sub- 
seribers. The reputation and ability of the 
author are a sufficient guarantee that the work 
will be a valuable one. 
——-—jp—_——_ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TEHCTS.—VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION. 


HE following is the list of passed candi- 
dates :— 

Crass or Distinction.—1864, R. Phene Spiers, 
Associate, London; R. R. Bayne, Westminster ; 
1866, T. H. Watson, Associate, London. 

Crass or Proricrency.—1863, D. E. Gostling, 
London; R. O. Harris, London; G. T. Red- 
mayne, Manchester; L. W. Ridge, London; R. 
Phene Spiers, Associate, London; H. Stone, 
Temporary Student, London; T. H. Watson, 
Associate, London; HE. Wimbridge, London ; 
1864, H. J. Austin, Gateshead; R. R. Bayne, 
Westminster; W. B. Gough, Bristol; C. Had- 
field, Associate, Sheffield; R. C. James, London ; 
A. Jowers, London; M. H. Linklater, Belfast ; 
1866, J. S. Hdmeston, London; EF. Hunt, Tem- 
porary Student, London; R. 8. Wilkinson, Tem- 
porary Student, South Penge Park, 8.H.; T. 
Wonnacott, Farnham, Surrey; 1870, T. E. Mundy, 
Tottenham; J. S. Quilter, Associate, London ; 
W. Scott, Northampton ; W. L. Spiers, London. 

Pretiminary Cuass.—1870, J. B. Cohen, Lon- 
don; T. Garratt, Northampton; T. J. Street, 
Guildford. 
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METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 1855. 
ARCHES UNDER Pupiic Ways. 


ISTRICT Surveyor’s ‘Fees.—Mr. William 

Wiemore, of Bradfield House, Walham Green, 
builder, was summoned before Sir Robert W. 
Carden, at the Guildhill Justice Room, for £25 10s., 
for District Surveyor’s fees for the building of cer- 
tain arches under the public way in Newgate 
Market, for the Corporation of the City of 
London. Mr. C. H. Clarke appeared for the 
District Surveyor, and another solicitor for the 
defendant. 


Mr. Edward Power, the District Surveyor for 
the southern division ef the City of London, said 
he was the surveyor for the district which in- 
cluded old Newgate Market. On the 8th of June 
he received a notice from the defendant that he 
intended to build 52 arches under a public high- 
way in old Newgate Market. He went there on 
the 12th of June, and measured and surveyed 
them. About ten or twelve days afterwards he 
found one or two arches complete. By the 20th 
of July, 51 arches were complete, and in the 
interim he went fifteen or sixteen times to survey 
them, as they were in progress, and had to mea- 
sure them from time to time to see that the walls 
were of a proper thickness, the arches of a proper 
width or span, and constructed in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament. The arches varied 
in size, and he had to examine every one sepa- 
rately and measure them. They were not arches 
attached to houses, but were built on a vacant 
piece of ground, under what was a public way, 
and adjoining which houses, he understood, 
were intended to be built. Hach arch or vault 
had a separate entrance from without, and divi- 
sional party walls. 

Cross-examined.—Each vault or arch was a 
separate structure, and one arch was turned at a 
time. He had claimed his fees (£25 10s.), and 
the defendant had refused to pay them. 

For the plaintiff it was contended that each 
arch was a separate structure, and entitled him 
to a fee of 10s. on each, the attention of the 
Justice being directed especially to the wording 
of the 25th section, which recognises the distinct 
nature of the service to be performed by the dis- 
trict surveyor ; and it was also contended that al- 
though the wording of the second schedule, which 
includes the amount of fees to be charged under the 
Act, is somewhat obscure, yet the natural meaning 
of the language employed contemplates a multitude 
of ‘arches’? and a multitude of ‘ public ways,” 
and must inferentially mean also one ‘‘arch” 
under one ‘public way,” the other argument 
being so unjust as to carry with it its own refuta- 
tation. It was also forcibly pointed out by Mr. 
Clarke that each vault was really a separate 
building under the Act, and had Mr. Power elected 
to have viewed them as such he would have been 
entitled to a fee of 10s. on each. This was re- 
ferred to in order to show the Alderman that a 


fee of 10s. on each vault was not an excessive 
sum, regard being had to the nature of the work 
and its responsibility. 

For the defence it was argued that they were 
one continuous structure, requiring only a fee of 
10s. on the whole. 

Sir Robert W. Carden said that while £25 10s. 
was too much to pay for surveyor’s fees, he 
thought 10s. was too small; but taking the Act 
of Parliament as it stood, he could only order one 
fee of 10s. to be paid for the whole of the arches. 

Mr. Clarke then asked for a case to goto a 
superior court; and it was agreed that as the 
case was one of much importance to district 
surveyors and builders, a rule should be agreed 
upon to get the decision of a superior court upon 
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RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.* 
By Storrorp A. Brooxs. 
(From IMacmillan’s Magazine for Oct. 1870.) 


HERE are few men of our time who have 
been more largely praised or more bitterly 
attacked than Mr. Ruskin. There are none who 
have deserved more praise or more resolutely 
challenged attack. He has been so lavish in his 
approbation of certain artists and schools of art, 
that he has raised against them a cloud of oppo- 
nents. He has been so unsparing in blame of 
certain others, so curiously inventive of terms of 
reproach, so audacious in his tilting against re- 
ceived opinions, and go felicitous sometimes in 
his hits, that he has foreed into combination 
against him a number of determined foes. Of all 
men he should be the last to object to criticism, 
for his own sword seldom seeks the scabbard., And 
on the whole, though he professes with a certain 
archness a desire for peace, nothing gives him so 
much pleasure, or brings out his intellect so well, 
as war, when it is on a subject with which he is 
acquainted. He will run on, giving birth to para- 
dox after paradox in an apparently gloomy 
manner, choosing for very wilfulness the obscurity 
of the Pythoness, as long as his listeners sit rapt 


* Lectures on Art, delivered before the University of 
Oxford, &c, By Joun Rusxtn, M.A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1870. 
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and receptive at his feet. But the moment on 
of them, seeing that the paradoxes are becoming - 
intolerable, starts up and meets them with a bl 
contradiction, and declares war, Mr. Ruskin 
comes radiant with good humour, his intellect 
becomes incisive, and he rushes to the fight with 
joy. Nothing is worse for him than worship ; and 
if he had had less of it, he would have done the 
State more service. Half of his morbid and hop 
less writing comes directly of this—that he hag 
not been of late sufficiently excited by respectful 
opposition to feel happy. a 
It may be said that he has had plenty of op 
sition of late, but it is not the sort which mak 
a man draw his sword with pride. Since he hi 
devoted himself to economical and political sub- 
jects, the criticism hehas met has beena criticism 
of laughter from his enemies and of dismay from 
his friends. It has been felt impossible to ¢ 
seriously into battle against him, for his army « 
opinions are such stuff as dreams are made ¢ 
and their little life is rounded with a slee 
Throw upon thema clear light, and they dis- 
perse— 
“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, _ 
And these are of them. Whither have they vanished 
We cannot say with Macbeth, ‘“‘ Would the 
had stayed ;’’ but when we look back on the ex 
traordinary series of proposals for regenerati 
the country, and remember the criminal classes 
set to draw canal boats under the lash, and the 
poor dressed all in one sad-coloured costume, and 
other things of this character, we may follow 
with Banquo’s words, Pid 
“ Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or haye we eaten on the insane root an 
Which takes the reason priscner ?” a y 
In this way he has brought upon himself the loss 
of the impulse he derives from respectful and 
vigorous war. He has left the Delectable Moun- 
tains where he fed his sheep, and gone back t 
the valley of the shadow of death. There, im- 
pressed with the withered image of Carlylism, 
which haying surrendered hope sits now like giant 
Pope shaking its hands at the pilgrims of the 
world, and unable to do more than mutter curses: 
at Liberalism, and invoke the help of the aristo- 
cracy to sanctify and redeem the people: en- 
thralled by this phantom of a past glory, he has 
found it almost impossible to go on drawing, with 
the peace necessary for an artist, the tombs of 
Verona, or to note down the fleeting loveliness 
of a sunset cloud. While the poor were perish- 
ing for want of fresh water and decent houses, he 
seemed to himself, we conjecture, to belike Nero, 
fiddling while Rome was burning. So he aban- 
doned his own sphere—in which, whatever may 
be his faults, he was supreme by genius—to 
follow, haud passibus equis, in the track of our 
Jeremiah, whose style is open to the same charge 
which Mr. Arnold makes so pathetically against 
the Jewish prophet. But the prophetic cry does 
not suit the gentler temper of Mr. Ruskin. With 
all his efforts we are thankful to say that he can- 
not arrive at making the uncouth noise which 
Carlyle made, and the uncouthness of which gay 
what he said more than halfits force. He ist 
teuder-hearted to curse heartily, and he cannot 
bear, like his prototype, to pour forth torrents a 
blame without proposing remedies for evils. But 
the remedies Ruskin has proposed are unpracti- 
cal at this time and in this country, owing to 
ignorance of the state of the poor. No man 
less fitted to understand their true position. — 
is too sensitive to beauty, to cleanliness, 
quietude, not to exaggerate the apparent mis 
of a life passed in the midst of ugliness, dirt, a: 
noise. He thinks all the poor feel these thi 
nearly as much as he does, and he cannot con- 
ceive, as we see from these lectures, that they 
should endure to live. We should suppose t 
he has never lived among them, nor seen how 
things among them are seasoned by custom. 
Those who have gone from room to room in 4 
courts which Ruskin thinks so unendurable kn¢ 
that there is, on the whole, as much happines' 
among them as there is among the upper classé 
that there is more self-sacrifice, more of 
peace of hard work, more good humour, m 
faithfulness to others in misfortune, more eve 
day righteousness. Theirchief evils are drunk 
ness, which has only lately vanished from am 
the upper classes ; the torrent of alms which - 
been poured upon them, and which has drow 
their independence and postponed their lea’ 
the lesson of prudence as opposed to their rei 
less extravagance. Their main wants are a rea 
active sanitary board, directed by gentlemen 
the cities and provinces, who will see that ' 
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common work is done with common honesty : 
and education, especially education in physical 
science. The commonest training in the first 
principles of physiology and chemistry, given 
accurately, will soon produce that state of active 
anger at their condition, and determination to 
have it rectified, which no State interference can 
give them, and which State interference sends to 
sleep. ‘rue, huskin advocates this kind of 
education, and has advocated it well ; but he has 
done it as part of an elaborate system of direction 
by the State and by the upper classes—direction 
which would be as evil to its victims as Romish 
direction is to the moral force of its patients. No 
nation has ever been saved by foreign help: the 
poor can never be saved by the action of the rich, 
only by their native exertion, and everything that 
Ruskin says on the subject, in these lectures and 
elsewhere, is open to this most grave objection, 
that it takes away from the people the education 
which is gained by personal mistakes and personal 
conquest of mistakes. 

Owing to these two things then—ignorance of 
the real state of the poor, and the vicious idea of in- 
terference from above with the poor—the remedies 
which Ruskin proposes are unpractical. At the 
same time many of his hints, divorced from their 
principles, are valuable, and we cannot doubt the 
earnestness and charity with which he speaks, 
nor refrain from loving him, though we disagree with 
him. But with the want of practical knowledze 
has come exaggeration, and with exaggeration 
disproportioned remedies ; and the world, listen- 
ing to the recital of woes rendered unreal by the 
violence of the denunciations, and still more un- 
real by the proposals for their abolition, has lent 
its ear to Mr. Ruskin for a transient hour, and 
smiled and gone on its way, and he, having ex- 
pended so much force for nought, and meeting no 
real opposition, has slid into melancholy, and 
from thence into despair. 

Moreover, the treatment of such subjects at all, 
at least their direct treatment, was a great mis- 
take on his part, the error of mistaking his call- 
ing. Hehas been given great powers, as great 
as those bestowed on any man in this century. 
He has read the book of nature with unwearied 
diligence and conscientious observation. He is in 
eyery sensea student. But he is far more, in that 
he isa man of genius; for he can not only see 
rightly (see the outline beneath the fulfilment), 
but he can express with passion which is suffi- 
ciently tempered to be intense, and with copious- 
ness sufliciently charged with fact to be interest- 
ing, that which he has seen in the natural world. 
It is not too much to say that for many of us 
whose deepest pleasure is in the beauty of the 
world, he has tripled our power of pleasure. And 
it has been done, not as the poet does it by 
developing intensity of feeling, but by appealing 
to feeling through the revelation of fact, and by 
the exquisite delight which we feel he takes in 
the discovery and the beauty of the fact, and by 
the charm of the vehicle through which he tells 
his story. Nobody before him took the trouble to 
tell us what mountains were like, for the descrip- 
tions of the geologist bear the same relation to 
the actual mountains that the detail of the 
skeleton bears to the living man. Nobody before 
him made the aspect of the sky, morning, noon, 
and evening, familiar as a household word, nor 
led us to look on clouds and all their beauty as as 
much objects of daily observation and delight as 
the ways of our children or the face of those we 
love. No one before him took us by the brooks 
of water and upon the sea, and made every ripple 
of the one and every wave form of the other a re- 
cognised pleasure. Wordsworth gave us much 
help, but he taught us to feel more than to ob- 
serve and understand. But Ruskin has taught 
us to observe and understand, not as the scientific 
man does’ for the ends of science, but for the ends 
of delight received from the perception of truth, 
and no more faithful and splendid work has ever 
been done. One would say that this observer of 
the vaster aspects of nature for the end of art 
would be likely to fail in seeing the loveliness of 
the infinitely little, of the ‘“ beetle panoplied in 
gems and gold,” of the “ daisy’s shadow on the 
naked stone,” of the opening of a sheaf of buds, 
of the fairy wilderness of an inch or two of 
meadow. But neither here has he failed, and the 
reader of Mr. Ruskin’s books may lie on his face 
in a field for half an hour, or watch the water of 
a stream eddying round a mossy trunk, and not 
only feel unremitting pleasure in what he sees, as 
Keats or Wordsworth would make him feel, but 
know why he feels his pleasure, add to his stock 
of artistic fact, and gain additional power of 


knowing beauty. All our hours of recreation 
have been blessed through him. 

The same delicate sensitiveness to beauty com- 
bined with acute critical perception of minuter 
points of excellence has been applied by him to 
poetry. Since Coleridge we have had no finer 
work done on the poets. It is a pity that his 
criticisms on Dante, Shakespeare, Scott, Words- 
worth, Keats, and others, are not collected out of 
his volumes and published separately.* A book of 
this kind would be of infinitely more value than 
the useless ‘‘ Selections from Ruskin;’’ a book 
which irritates one, even more than selections 
usually do, and has given an entirely false im- 
pression of his work to that luckless personage, 
the general reader. 

The work which he has done on pictures has 
been equally good of the same kind. He was 
perfectly capable of explaining their technical ex- 
cellence, but he did not choose to write for 
artists, and we are glad that he laid this sort of 
work aside. For, however good it might be for 
special students, it gave no help to the public, 
and only led certain would-be connoisseurs to 
prate about morbidezza and chiar’oscuro, and 
bold handling and a hundred other things, which 
in their mouths were little better than cant. We 
have been delivered by Mr. Ruskin from the 
technicalities of ignorant persons. He has led us 
more than all others to look for the conception of 
a picture, and to study the way in which the 
artist carried out that conception. He has taught 
us to compare it with the facts of nature which 
we are capable of observing, and to judge it partly 
from the artist’s reverence for truth. We can 
now, having a certain method, enjoy the thing 
done with a great deal of delight, without know- 
ing how it is done. Of course the enjoyment is 
not so great as his who can not only appreciate 
the ideas but also the mode of work; but it is 
something, and the smattering we had before of 
artistic phrase was worth nothing. Those who 
have time and inclination can go further, but the 
many who cannot have now areal pleasure ; they 
can give a reason why they like a picture instead 
of talking nonsense. Of course the dilettante 
Pharisees are angry, but that only increases the 
general thankfulness of the public. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Marnock. — Designs having been invited 
for the restoration of the parish church of 
Matlock, Derbyshire, Mr. Blomfield has been 
called in to adjudicate on them, and has reported 
in favour of the plan sent in by Mr. B. Wilson, 
architect, of Derby. The other architects 
competing were :—Messrs. Wilson and Oldham, 
Manchester; Mr. Hull, Northampton; and 
Messrs. Hine and Son, of Nottingham. 


Wrirkswortu.—A meeting of the directors of 
the Wirksworth Town-hall and Market House 
Company (Limited) was held on Tuesday week 
for the purpose of selecting a plan out of the 
five sent in in competition for the building. The 
one bearing the motto ‘‘ Multum in Paryo”’ was 
selected by a large majority over ‘‘ Confido,” and 
‘“* Maltese Cross.”” A local journal says that the 
style of ‘Multum in Parvo” is of ‘‘ Composite 
character, or what{may be fairly termed the 
Victorian order of architecture.” 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


BRIGHTON AND SussEx ScHoot or Art.—The 
inauguration of the winter session of this school 
took place in the Town hall, Brighton, on Friday 
evening last, under the presidency of the Mayor. 
The annual report stated that during the year 
1869, 527 persons had received instruction at 
schools under the direction of the master, of 
which number 430 had been taught at National 
and other similar public schools, 25 at the day 
classes of the School of Art, and 57 at the evening 
classes for artisans, schoolmasters, &c. There were 
also 15 female students, A good many trades were 
represented in the School of Art. There were 
15 teachers, six carpenters, five clerks, three 
working jewellers, three painters, two greengrocers, 
two photographers, two cabinet makers, two 


* We do not mean to say that we agree with all Mr. 
Ruskin’s views on poetry. On the contrary, we often 
disagree with him, entirely so, for example, when he 
represents Keats as morbid and sad—a man of the 
healthiest nature and of the most happy temperament, 
till disease laid its hand upon his splendid but un- 
developed powers. 
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engineers, two wood-carvers, two millstone dres- 
sers, one stonemason, one whitesmith, one foot- 
man, one saw-sharpener, and one engraver. The 
second annual examination took place in March 
last, when, in Freehand Drawing, 10 were excel- 
lent, and 48 passed, against 8 and 43 re- 
spectively in the previous year; in Geometry, the 
numbers were 10 and 8, against 3 and 6 ; in Per- 
spective, 2and 5, against 1 and 3; in Model Draw- 
ing, 4 and 18, against 1 and 8; in Mechanical 
Drawing, none went up in 1869, one did so in 
1868, and passed. The total number of prizes re- 
ceived from last year’s work was 20, against 11 
the previous year, and 4 certificates against 1 on 
the former occasion ; there had therefore been a 
total increase of 50 per cent. The year 1869, 
which commenced with a balance of £5 9s. 1d. 
due to the treasurer, closed with a balance in his 
hands of £3 0s. 10d., owing chiefly to the hand- 
some donation of a friend. Arather smaller sum 
than was expected has been received from the 
Departmenti nthe current year (1870), and there- 
fore a favourable balance at its close can scarcely 
be anticipated, unless further exertions are made. 
With a larger subscription list the Committee 
could greatly develope the utility of the school, 
as well as allow Mr. White, the Head-master, a 
better remuneration than the inadequate one he 
now receives.’ The report concluded with the 
balance sheet for 1869, which showed that the 
total amount received, including £42 from the 
Department and £35 in fees, was £96 10s. 8d.4 of 
this all but £3 0s. 10d. had been spent in salaries, 
rent, and sundries. The distribution of prizes by 
the Mayor was succeeded by speeches from Prof. 
Fawcett, Mr. White, M.P., and others. 


Dryonport ScHoot or Art.—The following 
are the results of the examination in drawing, 
with a statement of the success of students in 
competitive work sent to the Department of 
Science and Art through the Devonport School of 
Art ; the Science and Art School, Plymouth ; and 
the Branch School of Art, Tavistock, for the year 
ending May, 1870:—One student completed his 
examination for the Art Master’s Certificate ; one 
student completed all the works (excepting one) 
for the Art Master’s Certificate, but did not pre- 
sent himself for examination, although he received 
permission to doso ; fifty-five students passed in the 
second grade; sixteen students obtained prizes 
in the second grade ; twenty-two students passed 
in the third grade; six students obtained prizes 
in the third grade; five students passed in machine 
drawing ; two students passed in building con- 
struction. These numbers have nothing to do 
with those who have passed in the Science Classes. 
In connection with this School of Art there is 
likely to arise a dispute concerning the payment 
of £10 by the Department of Science and Art of 
some interest to art teachers generally. The 
school claims £10 on account of the first-men- 
tioned student, who has passed the first group in 
the Art Master’s Certificate, but the Department, 
with its usual generosity, repudiates the claim. 
The question simply rests upon the ground 
whether the Tavistock branch is a class belonging 
to Devonport or not, and as it has been included 
in the usual reports for the last two years, and 
the works have been sent together, there will he 
no difficulty of forming a true judgment on the 
question. In any case the school is determined to 
press the matter. 


Torquay Scuoon or Art.—The supplementary 
return of the successful students in the Torquay 
School has been received from the Science and Art 
Department, and shows considerable progress as 
compared with former years. The following is 
the list of awards :—George Bedford (p. 2, 16a), 
animals, in water-colour; Richd. Barrett (p. 1, 2b), 
chalk drawing from model ; John Turner (p. 1, 2b), 
pencil outline of ornament. Two landscapes, in 
water-colour, from original sketches by Mr. E. 
Vivian, who also received a premium at the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic for the same series, and an 
oil-painting from architectural cast by Mr. George 
Youlden, have been selected for national competi- 
tion, for medals. Awards were made in the Ele- 
mentary Section, entitling the school to draw the 
full capitation grant for the following students :— 
George Browne, Fred. Johnson, Richard Leaman, 
Thomas Leaman, Fanny Larter, Mary Lorrain, 
Thomas Matthews, Kate Mayo, Albert Pratt, 
Ellen Shopland, William Tucker, and John Turner. 


—_——>___—_——_ 


On Saturday last the new line of the Midland 
Railway Company, connecting Tottenham and 
Hampstead, was opened for public traffic. 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL. 


ARcH#OLOGICAL MEETING IN BERKSHIRE.— 
The Newbury District Field Club, of which the 
Earl of Carnarvon is patron, held their second meet- 
ing on Wednesday week, and visited several places 
possessing great historical interest. The members, 
who number over 90, assembled in the morning at 
Speenhamland, and drove in waggonettes, &c., 
thence to Grimsbury Castle and Camp, from which 
can be seen the complete chain of ancient forts in 
that part of Berkshire and the borders of Hamp- 
shire, the Beacon-hill on Lord Carnarvon’s estate 
being clearly visible. Grimsbury was undoubtedly 
a very strong position in ancient times, and com- 
manded the valley in the neighbourhood of Her- 
mitage. It is believed to be the camp to which 
Alfred drove the Danes after the battle of Yatten- 
don, in 878. Its position is very elevated, and on 
the road from the Roman stations of Spine and 
Silchester. At the present time it forms part of 
the extensive estate of Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, 
M.P.for the county. Dr. Palmer, the hon. sec. of 
the club, having read a paper on Grimsbury and the 
other forts situated in close proximity thereto, 
the antiquaries journeyed on to Aldworth Church, 
and listened to an exhaustive paper read by the 
vicar (the Rev. Llewyn Lloyd). In the graveyard 

stands a famous yew-tree, measuring 9ft. round 
the trunk, and probably more venerable than the 
church itself, ancient as that is, having been 
erected in the early part of the 12th century. 
The church is now being carefully restored under 
the superintendence of Mr. St. Aubyn. The 
building contains a number of curious monumental 
effigies in stone, representing members of the De 
le Beche family, who built a castle here and were 
buried in the church. They were a Flemish 
family, and came over with William the Conqueror. 
The figures are of unusual size, and the persons 
they represent are spoken of among the villagers as 
the ‘“‘Aldworth giants.” Skeletens have been found 
there showing remarkable strength of bone and 
high stature. The last of the line, Sir Nicholas 
de la Beche, was tutor to the Black Prince in 1347. 
Queen Elizabeth, accompanied by the Earl of 
Leicester, rode on horseback to the church to in- 
spect the tombs, most of which lie beneath arches 
beautifully floriated. The carving of the figures 
was seriously damaged by the Puritans, whostabled 
their horses in the church. This is the only in- 
stance of so many effigies of the same period being 
foundin one church. The figures and the slabs 
upon which they lie recumbent are in each case 
cut out of one piece of stone. Afterluncheon the 
Club, conducted by Mr. Luke Lowsley, of the 
Manor-house, Hampstead Norris, visited Per- 
borough Castle, in the Hundred of Compton. This 
spot is supposed to be the site of the British city | 
mentioned by the old chroniclers as Nachededorno, 
destroyed by fire by the Danes. As many as 500 
Roman coins, all of copper, were discovered close 
by, buried in an earthen vessel. Cellars full of 
burnt corn have also been found there. The inter- 
sections of the streets in this ancient city are visible 
to thisday. On leaving Perborough the members | 
made acail on Mr. Lowsley, at Hampstead Norris, 
and his collection of more than 2,000 coins (mostly 
found in the district), besides other relies of by- 
gone times, were eagerly examined. The parish | 
church was visited, and in the evening the party 
returned to Newbury. Votes of thanks were pre- 
sented to several gentlemen who had contributed 
to the success of the excursion. 


——_______ 


ay a ay yt 
DAuilding Intelligence, 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 

Castle HepincHam.—The parish church of 
Castle Hedingham was re-opened on T uesday 
week, after undergoing a thorough restoration. 
The church is dedicated to S. N icholas, and is 
Norman and Early English as regards its architec- 
ture. The works just completed comprise the 
restoration of the roof, the restoration of such 
windows as had been destroyed or mutilated in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
underpinning and refacing the walls where neces- 
sary. An organ chamber has been erected on the 
northside, opening by means ofa screened arch into 
the north aisle of the church, and by an arch of 
the same character as the surrounding work into 
the chancel. The walls internally have been re- 
plastered, and the arcading to the windows 
restored, as also have been the chancel arch and 
the handsome fifteenth century screen, The 
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ancient stalls have been restored and additional 
ones erected, also a new altar-table and super- 
altar. The altar tomb of the Earls of Oxford has 
been restored and removed from the centre of 
the chancel to its north side, and the 
wholeof the floor of the chancel has been paved 
with Minton’s tiles. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. Z. Rodgers, of Earl's Colne, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Woodyer, architect, 
of Graffham, the stonework paving being executed 
under Mr. Rodgers by Mr. James Pitt, of Col- 
chester. 

Cratcs.—The parish church of Craigs, Co. 
Antrim, wasre-opened on the 22nd ult., after under- 
going considerable alterations and improvements. 
The additions comprise, on the north, side a tran- 
sept 22ft. by 16ft., and, on the south side, a tran- 
sept 22ft. by 18ft.; also a side aisle and porch. 
The improvements have been carried out from 
designs by Mr. Thomas Drew, F.R.LA.I., Diocesan 
Architect, by Mr. John Thompson, of Belfast, 
builder, The cost was about £1,300. 

Etrorp.—On Thursday week the Bishop of 
Lichfield re-opened the parish church—or rather 
the south aisle and Stanley Chantry—for Divine 
worship. The other parts of the sacred edifice 
have been restored at various times of late years. 
The work of restoration has been carried on by 
Messrs. Charles Clarson & Son, builders, Tam- 
worth, from the designs of Mr. G. E. Street, 
architect, London. The ancient chantry or 
mortuary chapel attached to Elford Church, now 
restored, was originally built and endowed by Sir 
John Stanley (Lord of Elford, in right of his 
mother, Maude de Arderne), in or about the year 
1469. It was dedicated to the honour of Almighty 
God and the Blessed Virgin Mary (Our Lady of 
Pity), the founder directing that it should be called 
“The Chantry of the Cross.” The entire cost of 
the restoration has been defrayed by the Hon. 
Mary Greville Howard. 


Gayton.—This church was re-opened by the 
Bishop of Lichfield on Wednesday week. The 
church retains several features of the “olden 
time,” which haye been scrupuloysly preserved. 
Among others the fine Early Norman arch, with 
zigzag and billet, is of peculiar beauty; it has 
been carefully restored. There is also a canopied 
recess in the north chancel wall, containing a re- 
cumbent figure. Many old figured tiles remain, 
which have been worked up in the aisles. Every 
ancient stone and every moulding connected with 
the church has been preseryed and re-inserted. 
Two stone coffins were found in the excavations 
of new aisle and vestry. The architects are 
Messrs. Habershon & Pite. Mr. A. F. Whittome, 
of Stafford, was the contractor; Mr. Steel, of 
London, the clerk of works. 


LirrLe YetpHam.—The church of Little Yeld- 
ham was re-opened for Divine service on Wednesday 
week after extensive alterations, which have occu- 
pied several months. The east end has been 
entirely rebuilt, with corner buttresses in stages, and 
the gablesurmounted with a Decorated cross. A new 
east window in the 14th century style, with trefoil 
tracery, has been-erected, with dormer windows in 
the latter, and latticed openings in the tower. 
Internally, the walls have been cleaned and the 
plaster ceiling whitewashed; a western gallery 
has been taken down and fresh seats erected. 
a small space has been partitioned off for a vestry, 
and the body of the church is seated with low open 
benches of pine, varnished, and fitted up with book 
shelves and kneeling boards. The whole of the 
works were intrusted to Mr. H. Runnacles, of 
Halstead. 5; 

St. Monanco (Firz, N.B.).—An new Free 
Church, in the Early English style, has just been 
opened at S. Monanco, Fifeshire. The principal 
front has a pointed gable pierced with a large 
wheel window and three lancets. On the right, 
and standing back a few feet, are the tower and 
spire, which rise to a height of 70ft. In the 
base of the tower is the main entrance door, In- 
ternally, accommodation is provided for 400 wor- 
shippers. What may be termed a transept affords 
room for avestry and classroom, with movable 
partitions, so that when necessary the space thus 
appropriated can be made available for 100 more 
worshippers. ‘he entire cost has been rather 
above £1,000. The church has been erected by 
local contractcrs, from a design by Mr. David 
Horne, of Greenock, Mr. A. Webster, of Leven, 
acting as clerks of the works. 


BUILDINGS. 
BaRNsLEy.—New gasworks were opened at 
Barnsley on Monday. The works are fitted with 
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the most modern appliances 
and are capable ot making a lay 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley are t 
from whose designs the works have b 
CampEN-Town.—It is intended to 
lic halland reading-rooms in the Cam 
a cost of from £3,000 to £4,000. ' 
accommodate upwards of 500 persons. 1 
tect is Mr. Frederick R. Meeson. __ 


—_—_»_——3 


NO-TIDE: 

—_>— “2 

ITH the aid of the new postal arrange: 
AY which came into operation on the 
BuiLpixe News will in future be supplied 
post at ‘15s. per annum, instead of 17s. 4d. 
The halfpenny postal card will also be fo 
those who have scraps of building informati 
intercommunication queries and replies, &c., 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
of our correspondents. Tke Editor respe 
quests that all communications should be 
as briefly as possible, as there are many 
upon the space allotted to correspondence, } 


To Our ReEaDERS,—We shali feel obliged to 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ord 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDE 

Advertisements for the current week must 1 
Office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


Receiveo._J. & J. K., W. B., J. B., W. B., 
H. M., J.G., W. H.R. 8.2 2 GW. Me eae 
R. M. W., W. & Co., W. BE. 7, W.B., W. C. 7. a. 

J. S. Srenr. — Advertisement came too last 
number. 3 

W. J. Jerams.—Sketch returned as desired. 

J. D.— Drawing to hand. : 

W. BusHett & Son.—As stated in our number 
tember 9, the author of ‘‘Handrailing” is Mr. 
Riddell, of Philadelphia. We are, in fact, 
the American edition of his book, : 

Wa. DovsLepay.—The photo. of the model of Wo 
Men’s Institue, now in course of erection at Bedford 
hand. Itis a neat building enough, but why have r 
on the parapet ? 

S. G. Birp.—Did you not see it was an Am 
machine ? 

Jas. Hickxs.—Glad to hearfrom you. Please 
pen and ink sketch for photo-litho. 

CarLo Linar.—As you did not mention the n 
the Buripinc News the advertisement went i 
English Mechanic, hence the mistake. i 

PRAcTIcE.— Write to the Secretary of the Royal Insti 
tute of British Architects, 9, Conduit s-reet, W. 

G. W. Hancocx.—Messrs, Austin and Son’s ad 
is Princes-street, Finsbury, E.C. < 


Correspondence, 


COVENT GARDEN. ; 
(To the Editor of the Buupise News 


Sir,—I am glad to see that you have 
attention to the disgraceful condition of Co 
Garden Market. I know pretty much of Le 
and London life, and I am prepared to prove 
in no other spot to be found in it like | 
Garden. For pressure and confusion, noi 
swearing, dirt, and overcrowding, there is no othe 
place like it. Three times a week—on 
Thursdays, and Saturdays—the streets 
and from Covent Garden up to 10 o’el 
morning are something like what one would 
Pandemonium to be. ‘This arises simply fro 
of space, and it is useless to talk of a remed: 
the capacity of the market is enlarged. 
then the streets leading to it would be so 
scenes of noise and disturbance. In fact, tl 
true remedy would be to have other markets 
parts of London. Billingsgate has earned 
enviable notoriety on account of the choice « 
sation of its habitual frequenters. In this re 
Covent Garden, I am sure, will equal 
know nothing more brutal than the ordi 
of the porters in and about Covent Ga 
hope, Sir, you will continue to agitate this 
until some step be taken to relieve the mar 
make the locality more peaceable.—I am, & 


Sir,—I notice the letter of “ Improven 
your last number. Iam pleased to 
him so far as to thank you for having taker 
matter up. In all other points I disagree 


him. He appears to me to haye mista 


~ o> 


ca 


Ocroner 7, 1870. 


nature of the grievance as well as the remedy. He 
speaks of the offensive contents of the dung-carts, 
and’ says that they often contain the refuse of 
pigsties. These allegations have been made be- 
fore, and have been as often disproved. Will your 
correspondent tell us where pigsties are to be 
found within the area open to the collection of 
the dung-carts? From the information supplied 
to me by inhabitants of the streets particularly 
affected I am sure that this part of the statement 
is untrue, and your correspondent has been 
wholly misled. His letter proves that he is not a 
resident in the district. 

It is vad enough that these dung-carts filled 
with stable litter, should come into the streets 
adjoining the market, and this arises from the 
necessities of the case—as the market is much too 
small for the business transacted there. The 
remedy you point out is the right one, that of an 
enlargement of the market, and then the empty 
baskets could be removed to a given place, and 
the carts come there after the collection of the 
dung to receive them, and so pass on their way, 
and thus save the surrounding streets from their 
presence ; one street instead of several would be 
affected, and the delay which arises from over- 
crowding would be obviated. 

As to the injury that may arise from the 
baskets becoming infected from the efiluvium of 
the recking dung, this is a refinement of sanitary 
science, which to me is incomprehensible. The 
danger is purely imaginary, as any careful ob- 
server will soon discover. The remedy is a proof 
of that penny wise and pound foolish policy to 
which you allude as distinguishing our local legis- 
lators. The proposal is that the carts bringing in 
the vegetables should go back empty, and that 
other carts should be employed to collect the 
dung. It is just as necessary to carry the dung 
out as it is to bring vegetables in. The cost of a 
double traffic, where a single one now sufiices, is 
to be laid upon the price of the produce, for that 
will be the effect. The suggestion is altogether 
wide of the mark. The true remedy is to give 
additional space at the cost of those who derive 
emoluments from the market.—I am, &c., 

ENLARGEMENT, 


AMERICAN RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


Str,—Will you allow one who has lived some 
years in America, and knows something of railway 
travelling both in this country and the States, to 
putin a protest against the summary way in 
which the writer of an article on “ Long Rail- 
way Journeys,” in last week’s BuiLpinc News, 
comes to the conclusion that the American sys- 
tem is no safer thanour own. The exceptional 
case of a band of roughs taking possession of a train 
certainly would hardly be met by one guard or 
conductor exercising supervision over the passen- 
gers, as it may be reasonably supposed that he 
would be overpowered by numbers. But putting 
aside what I believe to be an extreme and isolated 
instance of ruflianism, no one of any experience in 
both systems would pretend to say that in the 
American plan is either so much opportunity for 
unchecked outrageand annoyance, or are there cases 

Imost daily recorded of unprotected females being 
molested. It issimply impossible, with a conductor 
constantly passing through all the carriages, for 
any one to misconduct himself. Surely we pay too 
dearly for our insular prejudices by continuing to 
isolate ourselves in dull, cold, gloomy boxes at the 
mercy of any stray rough who may be locked in 
with us for an indefinite period. The writer also 
overlooks the fact that the American carriages 
are provided with stoves in the winter, and iced 
water in the summer, with other conveniences 
necessary for decency and comfort, which our 
carriages do not possess. Excuse the length of 
this letter, andif you will give it a placein your 
columns you will much oblige one who likes to 
See Justice done to the merits of any system that 
thatis good, no matter what country it may be- 
long to.—I am, &c., 


London, Oct. 3, 1870. CosMOPOLITAN. 


OVERCROWDED STATE OF THE 
PROFESSION. 


SiR,—On receiving your paper, as usual, on 
Saturday, and scanning a. the contents, I 
came to the letter of “ J. L. M.,” on.‘‘The Present 
Overcrowded State of the Profession.” I am not 
an alarmist, but I look with gloomy foreboding 
on the future of many hopeful and clever young 
men who have joined the profession. I am 
happy to say I have been the means of deterring 
many from entering it, and have received their 
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thanks. One became a grocer, one a chemist, 
one entered a brewer's establishment, one a ship- 
broker’s, and several others different mercantile 
pursuits. Architects, both with and_ without 
practice, go on recklessly taking pupils; and 
young men of all sorts and grades creep into the 
profession in humble positions and without pre- 
mium. JI am prepared to prove my assertion 
that a common mechanic is not only better paid, 
but stands a much better chance of employment 
than an architect’s assistant. I have one son 
only, and may be supposed to have the means of 
pushing him on in the profession, but I intend to 
put him to a business. I wish my warning could 
reach the ears of fond parents, who see only the 
tinsel and glitter, and know nothing of what is 
behind the scenes, not to encourage their sons to 
enter such a precarious and ardous business. I 
am in a public office, at what is considered a good 
salary, though less by half than many of those 
I have persuaded to embrace commercial pursuits. 
I know ove young man who had paid £300 to be 
articled, a good draughtsman and useful assistant, 
with good recommendations, who called at every 
office in two large towns to seek employment, and 
at last got employment of a temporary character 
at 20s. a week to assist in a town survey. We are 
besieged with young men seeking employment, 
and offering their services at a “ moderate salary,” 
which means 30s. a week. I may address you 
again on this subject, for it is time something was 
done to bring about a better condition of things. 
—I am, &e. J.8. 
Oct. 3, 1870. 


Srr,—Having been a subscriber to your journal 
since its commencement, I beg to offer a few re- 
marks, which I trust will be acceptable to your 
correspondent of last week relative to architects 
and the treatment of their pupils. I blush to 
say such principles are most degrading, and have 
been the means of lowering the profession of 
architecture in the public mind. Why should 
men, bearing the name of gentlemen, stoop to 
so lowa level? Pupils are received, premiums 
are paid, and instruction promised, but never 
given. Most honourable men! Most honourable 
profession! Let me suggest an improvement. 
I would not allow any architect to receive more 
than two pupils ationce. Lawyers are not allowed 
the profitable luxury of more than two. Why 
the distinction? This would lessen the number 
brought into the architectural profession, and in 
time would work a decided improvement in favour 
of the profession. I condemn the system of 
receiving improvers, as being useless and trouble- 
some, and expressing the ignorance, &c., of the 
architects whose offices they have left. I consider 
it would work well if a few architects were ap- 
pointed by the Institute, or the Architectural 
Association, to examine once a year the articled 
pupils, and should their office-teaching be found 
wanting, to censure the architects who have 
received the parents’ and guardians’ money. 

This might be done by gentlemen who have 
the profession at heart, and would give their 
spare time gratuitously for so good a purpose. 

In conclusion, I will relate a fact. Some few 
weeks ago I called on an architect in the W.C. 
district, and on entering his office I saw seven 
assistants. I remarked, “You must be getting 


on first-rate. Any competitionsin hand?” “ No,” 
“Where is the managing man?” “TI cannot 
afford one.” ‘*Why the seven?” ‘“ My dear 


fellow, they are all pupils; premiums from £50 
to £200 each. It pays the oflice expenses; and, 
with the little business I have, keeps me going.” 

I felt disgusted with my friend and the pro- 
fession I have the honour to belong.—I am, &c. 


MR. BARRY’S CASE. 


Srr,—Allow me, with all respect, to challenge 
the correctness of the conclusions arrived at in 
your article of the 30th ult. with reference to the 
above. It does not by any means follow that 
because the law officers of the crown have 
expressed an opinion on an ex parte statement 
laid before them by the office of works, that that 
opinion is to be taken as decisive. Does any 
sensible man act on the opinion of the lawyers 
opposed to him? ~ Before the law in this matter 
is admitted to be against the architect, a proper 
case should be drawn up on his behalf and sub- 
mitted to one or more able lawyers retained by 
him ; and I question much whether a very dit- 
rerent opinion will not be given to that so confi- 
dently flourished by the Office of Works. 

How does the writer of the article make out 
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that ‘it is not a question of professional custom 
—it is a question of law”? And what sort of 
logic is it that argues that as, but for the 
percentage paid Sir Charles Barry, he would 
never have made the drawings, therefore they 
form part and parcel of the quid pro quo of which 
the bargain consisted? Never was a more 
decided non sequitur than this, as seems admitted 
by the writer afterwards when he questions the 
corresponding piece of reasoning. ‘I have paid 
for these drawings, ergo they are mine.” ‘No,’ 
we answer, ‘you have simply paid for having 
your building designed and superintended by the 
architect ; and you have no right, legal, moral, 
or otherwise, to the means or instruments he 
uses to that end.” If, as the writer says, Sir 
Charles Barry entered into no special contract, 
then the terms of his contract should be held to 
be governed by the usage of the profession; and 
therefore it really is not so much a question of 
law, but of professional usage, on which the 
opinion of such a body as the Institute ought to 
be of more value than that of fifty law officers of 
the crown. 

I have only further to say that were the case 
mine I should deem it my duty to resist such a 
demand as the present uncompromisingly, 
whether supported by the Institute or not, and 
would have no fear for the result. The onus 
rests on the Office of Works to show, to the satis- 
faction of a jury, that this contract with the late 
Sir Charles Barry was different from the ordinary 
terms on which an architect is employed, and in- 
cluded the purchase of the drawings; and will 
that ever be proved? I believe not ; and there- 
fore I sincerely hope this question will not be 
surrendered in a cowardly manner, at the dictwm 
of the present{Commissioner and his lawyers ; but 
will at least be tried in a proper and constitu- 
tional manner.—I am, &c. 

¥.R.I.B.8, 


SEWAGE WORKS. 


Str,—May I ask the favour of your correcting an error 
in your report of the paper recently read by me before the 
Social Science Congress, on ‘‘ Sewage and Sanitary Works,” 
where I am stated as having referred to Accrington as being 
a town where the sewage works had been carried out in 
accordance with my principles, and (inferentially) by me. 
I beg 'o state that I had nothing wha ever:o do with the 
sewer works at Accrington, nor do I know the principles of 
construction. In reply to Mr. Chadwick, I referred to 
Great Harwood, near Accrington, as being a place which I 
thought had received especial advantage from the carrying 
out of sanitary works, though I did not by any means refer 
to it asa perfect scheme. To any gentleman interested in 
the subject, I shall be glad to show executed works, or to 
explain what I consider sound principles of sanitary engi- 
neering.—I am, &c., JOSEPH BRIERLEY, C.B. 

New Marke: -street, Blackburn, October 3rd. 


Antercommuntention, 
QUESTIONS. 


[1986] EXAMINATIONS AT THE INSTITUTE.— 
I shall be glad ifsome of your readers will inform me if 
any probationary work is required to be submitted to the 
Institute of British Architects previous to being examined 
in the preliminary examination; and also if there is any 
examination at the Institute of Surveyors.—NoTriINnGHAM. 


{1987] VENETIAN BLINDS.—Can any reader give me 
addresses of manufacturers or vendors of tapes, cords, 
and pulleys used in venetian blinds ?—G, W. Hancock. 


[1988] BLUE BRICKS.—Could you inform me what 
ingredients are required for making blue bricks out of 
ice black marl clay? By so doing you will oblige ?—W. 

. Day. 


REPLIES. 


[1953] FIREPROOF FLOORS.—* Dennett’s” arches 
are composed of concrete alone, and are applied to the 
construc ion of floors either in the form of one, or ofa series 
of arches, with a very small rise. They are formed upon 
temporary centres, which may be removed after an interval 
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of two or three days, according to the state of the weather 
aud the sizeof the arches. Spans of from 6fc. to 12ft., as 
in the sketch, can be bridged over in this manner. The 
thickness of the arch yaries from 3in. to 5in. at the crown, 
and from 5in. to 10in. at the springing. Rolled or riveted 
iron girders form the intermediate support of the arches, 
while the outer haunches rest upon projections or corbels 
in the brickwork,—B, B. 


[1961] POST-OFFICE CLERKS.—Examinations for 
junior appointments as writers were held every Thursday 
and Friday last month. They are now stopped for the 
present, and it is uncertain when they will recommence, 
as there were no less than 300 applicants at one of the 
recent examinations. If a youth gets an appointment he 
receives pay ab the rate of 12s. per week until he has 
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served long enough to entitle himself to promotion. He 
must then presens himself a‘ another examination, which 
is of a very superior class to the first, and if he passes it 
he becomes permanently attached to the department.— 


Jet LO% AO 


[1964] CAST-IRON.—For all work of an engineering 
description in which the material has to undergo con 
siderable strain the castings should be made from { he best 
grey metal. All girders, columns, and work of this sort is 
always made from it. But when the material has only 
to stand a small strainor pressure an inferior description 
will answer perfectly well.—Founpry. 


[1974] HOUSES FROM STRAW, Erc.—In the Work- 
ing Man, a paper published by Cassell, some two years ago, 
there was made mention of wockmen’s cottages being 
built of bundles of straw and some other material. I be- 
lieve they were building near Twickenham,about ten miles 
from London.—E. M. 


{1977.) DIAMETER OF SPHERE.— Divide the square 
of half the chord line or base of the segment by the height 
or versed sine, and to the quotient add the height or versed 
sine. The answer will be the diameter required. _ 

24in, = half the base reduced to inches. 
24 
96 
48 
9in.) 576 
64 
9in. 


73in. 


= height or versed sine. 


= 6ft. lin.—FRANK CHESSELL. 
{1977] DIAMETER OF SPHERE.—Given the base of 
the segment of a sphere, 4ft. and the height 9in. Required 
the diameter of the sphere completed. Rule: divide the 
square of half the base by the versed sine (height), to the 
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quotient add the versed sine, and the sum will be the 
length of the diameter. Thus, 


(= ai 
2 


9 


12 i2 
lin., length of diameter.—W. 8, 


) 4 
+ Q9in., ts + Qin. 
9 


= 5}ft.+ 9in, = Gft. 


[1977] DIAMETER OF SPHERE.—Square half the 
base of the/segment given, 4ft. == 48in., divide by the height 
— 9in., then add the height. Thus half of 48 = 24 x 24 = 
516 —- 9 = 64 + 9 = T3in. = 6ft. lin., the diameter of 
sphere complete.—ALPHA. 


[1980] WALL PAPER.—If the wall will not hold 
pasted damip-proof paper, tack it to the plaster and paste 
the ordinary paper upon it. The damp-proof paper can 
be bought at the paperhanger’s.—P, D, 


[1980] WALL PAPER.—Wash the wall before paper- 
ing with two or three coats of shell or seed lac dissolved ip 
naphtha or methylated spirit, till a slight glaze appears on 
the face of the plaster, showing that 1t will not absorb more. 
—B. J. 


[1983] WATHRWORKS.—The following is the actual 
cost in Liverpool of laying, lead waterworks, and labour, 
including opening and closing trench, with paving :— 

3in. pipes as above Is. 3d. per yard run 


12in. es 3s. 8d. > 
24in. x 8s. 8d. 3 
36in. 13s. 9d. 


Mr. Bateman has estimated the cost of laying, lead, a: d 
labour, trenching, aud carting as follows :— 


3in. pipes as above Is. 9d. per yard run 


12in. 59 4s, 0d. oh 
24in, os 10s. Od. 0 
39in, a8 16s. Od. 


” 

Note that the first is the actual cost, the second the esti- 
mated, the latter including carting As to the second part 
of the query, there is no pressure in the pipes beyond that 
due to the head of water, but there is the resistance to be 
Overcome—first from air, secondly from friction caused by 
Lends, outlets, valves, and inequalities in the pipes. The 
pressure of the atmosphere is, as we know, 15]b. per s,uare 
inch. The friction is so variable that an empirical rule 
cannot be given, but tables may be found in all books 
treating of hydraulics, I will juss give him the par- 
ticulars of a test I have been favoured with, the result of 
which was that on a length of 7°69 miles there was a loss 
of head from friction of 19ft. per mile. On a leng-h of 
6°96 miles the loss was 12ft. per mile. The pressure due 
to a head of water is equal to the weight of a square inch 
of water 1ft. long multiplied by the head and the area of 
the pipe. For instance, take a head of 200ft., weight of 
inch of water 1f . long = *4341b. x 200 = 86°8001b. pres- 
sure per square inch. Say a pipe 2ft. diameter = 452 
square inches x 86°800 — 2240 = 17°5 tons pressure due 
to head of 200ft.—A. L. S. 


————~—__—__ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Prorosep Uririzarion or DUNDEE SEWAGE.—The re- 
port of Mr, Bateman, O.E., on the drainage of Dundee and 
Lochee, and the utilization of the sewage, was on Wednes- 
day laid before the Police Commissioners. Mr. Bateman 
proposes to drain Lochee, and to connect the sewers with 
those of Dundee, and draw off the sewage to a vacant space 


of ground on the Links of Barry,about 2,000 acres in extent. 
He estimates the daily flowof sewage at 20,000,000 gallons, 
and the maximum flow, including storm water, a 

27,500,000. To carry this quantity, he prop -ses the con- 
struction of a sewer 5ft. in diame er, with a fall of 2ft. 
Gin. per mile. The bottom of the sewer would be at 
Monifieth Links, and at this place pumping en-ines would 
have to be erected for raising the sewage to such a level as 
would enable it to flow by gravitation to Barry Links. The 
length of the main sewer would be 54 miles. Three engines 
of 50 horse-power each would be required to do the pump- 
ing work, and their cost, with that of the construction of 
the sewer, would amount to £82,000. The annual expense 
of pumping, tear and wear, &c., is stated at £700; and 
taking the interest on a capital sum of £90,000 at 4} per 
cent, the total annual cost would be £4,700. The cost of 
the ground to be acquired is estimated at £5 an acre, or 
£10,000 for 2,000 acres. Mr. Bateman concludes as follows: 
—‘* ‘the most careful calculations upon the actual results 
obtained from sewage irrigation in other places show that 
its value, when applied to the production of grass, varies 
from 3d. to 1d. per ton on the average of the year, and ap- 
parently much more than this yhen applied to other crops. 
Assuming but 4d. per ton, which is only half of the lowest 
of these estimates, the annual value of the sewage due to 
120,00) persons, when fully supplied with water, will be 
£8,500.” 

THETrorD.—On Tuesday week Mr. Arnold Taylor, one 
of Her Majesty’s sanitary inspectors, held a court at the 
Thetford Town-hall, for the purpose of conferring with the 
Local Board, and hearing evidence as to the sanitary con- 
dition of the town. Mr. Taylor also made a personal 
inspection of the borough, which comprises 6,460 acres, 
witha rateable value of £10,000. Mr. Taylor said that 
although there were doubtless some bad places, on the 
whole the sanitary state of the town was better than he 
had expected to find. In answer to questions as to what 
he thought best to be done to meet the requirements of 
the Privy Council as regards the drainage, &e., Mr. 
Taylor said that the system of sewage irrigation hal been 
found to answer best. As regards the water supply, he 
contended that the adoption of a proper sys‘em of water 
works would be a relief, rather than not, to the rates, and 


| landlords usually fonnd it to be more economical than the 


system of pumps and wells. The Board would in the first 
instance have to construct the main, and the owners or 
occupiers would have the water laid on as they thought 
proper. There was no compulsion as regards the con- 
sumers, but it had generally been found that the tenants 
of cottage property preferred, when once adop'ed ina town, 
this system of water supply to that of the pumps or wells, 
and were ready enough to pay the small additional tax. 


| As regards the cost, the inspector said a reasonable time 


would be allowed the Board to construct their works, 
and that the Act provided that such Boards might borrow 
the requisite sam of money, and pay it back by annual 
instalments, The meeting then dissolved. 


Horworru-on-Trrs.—On Monday week a meeting was 
held at Hurworth-on-Tees, in accordance with the Sanitary 
Act, for the purpose of receiving the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to make inquiries and invite applications 
for the situation of surveyor. The committee presented 
applications and testimonials from Mr. G. Dickenson, 
Darlington ; Mr. C, E. Crozier, Durham; Mr, John Ross, 
Darlington ; and Messrs. l’Anson & Robinson, Darlington. 
Mr, Dickenson proposed that he should be paid 5 per cent. 
up to £1,200, and 2} per cent. afterwards, or to do the 
whole work for £100. Messrs. I’Anson & Robinson offered 
to carry ont the works on payment of 5 per cent. on the 
estimate. The o'her applicants tendered for 5 per cent. 
Two motions were made, one that Mr. Dickenson shov¥d 
be appointed, and the other that Messrs. I’Anson and 
Robinson should be selected. It was resolved by 14 votes 
to 1 that Mr, Dickenson should be appoin:ed to carry out 
the works. 

SUNDERLAND.—At the monthly meeting of the Wear 
Commission, at Sunderland, on Wednesday week, Mr. Ei. 
C. Robson moved the appointmens of a committee 10 
attend the inquiry of the Rivers Pollut on Commission at 
Sunderland or Durham (the clerk in imating that the 
Commission would probably visit Sunderland), with 
reference tothe pollution of the river. The clerk and others 
stated that all the rubbish of Durham was put into the 
river, and carried down to Sunderland, where the Com- 
missioners had to dredge it out. The motion was adopted, 
the committee appointed to consist of the chairman of the 
Works, Traffic, and Finance Committees, Alderman Cand- 
lish, M.P., Mr. E. C. Robson, and Mr. W. Stobart. 


SpeyNymMoor.—E.zcrion oF a Surnvevor.—At the usual 
monthly meeting of the Spennymoor Board of Health on 
Wednesday week, the only business of importance was the 
election of a surveyor and inspector of nuisances, in the 
zoom of Mr, Byers, resigned. Three candidates applied for 
the vacancy, viz., Mr. R. Beckwith, Huddersfield; Mr, 
Ralph Foster, Gateshead ; and Mr. Robert Rule, Durham, 


The applications and testimonials of the candidates having * 


been read, the Board proceeded to ballot for the choice of 
one of the candidates, with the following result; For 
Mr. Foster, 4; Mr. Rule, 2; Mr. Beckwith, 1. Ao engage- 
ment between Mr. Foster and the Board was then made 
for twelve mon hs, either party to give three month’ 
notice to discontinue the connection, 


—_—_____. 
LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Duruam County Permanent BUILDING Socrery.—On 
Thursday week a general meeting of the shareholders of 
the unfortunate Durham County Permanent Building 
Society was held in the offices in Sunderland, Mr. Alder- 
man Wilson presiding, to consider the state of the society’s 
financial affairs, and to decide on the course :o be taken with 
respect to the peti ion in Chancery for the winding-up of 
the concern presen ed last week by Messrs. Oliver & Bot- 
terell, on bebalf of clients. Mr. §. 8, Hodgson, who is at 
the head of the committee of investigation appointed some 
time ago, and who presented a report on the state of :he 
accounts at a previous meeting, now presented the report 
of Mr. Tillman, architect, aud another gentleman, who 
had been appointed to value the property mortgaged to the 
society. From this report it appeared that the state of the 
society’s affairs is very much worse than that which an ex- 
amination of the books and accounts had previously re- 
vealed. It was proposed by a shareholder that there should 
bea voluntary winding-up under the inspection of a commit 
tee of twelve of the shareholders, but after some discussion 


this was thought impossible; and it was therefore resolved 
not to opp se the petition in Chancery for winding up the 
society. It w s resolved that Mr. 8. 8. Hodgson should he~ 
proposed as the official liquidator when the matter next 
came before the Court, and that the present solicitors 
should be retained to act on behalf of the society. 


Union Buitpinc anp InvnstmEent Society. — The 
fifteenth annual general meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday week at the society’s offic s, Bridge-street, 
Bristol. The report and balance-sheet, which were ex- 
plained by the secretary, presented evidence of the society 
being in a very satisfactory condition, both as regards 
its securities and investments. It was shown that the in- 
come of the society from its commencement was £132,600, 
that there had been advanced on mortgage securities of 
freehold and leasehold property over £73,100, and that the 
existing investments, exclusive of accumulations, amounted 
to £36,2 0. The total number of shares in force at the 
date of the balance sheet was 1,956 3-10ths, held by 379 
shareholders. The secretary explained that the bonus 
which had been allotted and paid to those shareholders 
whose shares were completed, both borrowers and investors, 
was 7 392 per cent. on the amounts paid, or £5 7s 11d per 
share - equal to rather more than a year’s subscrip ioa, 


———<_____ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Dispurwp Conrracror’s Brinn —Murtcatre, y Drren- 
MoxD.—In this case, heard at the Blackburn County 
Court on Monday week, it appeared that the defen- 
dant had taken the contract from a Mr. Farnworth 
for the erection of two cottages, and the plaintiff, who is a 
contractor and builder, contrac ed to do the brick and 
stone work of the two houses for £110. Some extra work 
was done, and the plain iff claimed £11 11s. 10d., as a 
balance of account, and for extra work. An agreement 
was signed by the plaintiff before the work was commenced. 
The work was to be done according to a plan deposited 


with the clerk of the Local Board at Oswaldtwistle,— — 


Yor the defence it was contended that the extra work was 


occasioned by the blundering of the plaintiff, who had de- i 


viated from the plan and agreement. The ques ion was 
raised as to whether the agreement was altered after being 


originally written, and as the issue devolved upon this the 


case was adjourned for a week for the production of a 
wi ness who had seen the agreement signed. 


RicHtTs oF THE CROWN OVER HiaHways.—A number — 


of men belonging to the Royal Engineers were summoned 
before Mr. Maude, at the Woolwich Police Court, on 
Tuesday, at the instance of the Local Board. The War 


Department had ordered thar, the Royal Marine Barracks — 


should be supplied with gas from the Government gas fac- 
tory, and the Local Board refused permission to open the * 
public roads, except on condition that the War Office 
should pay £112 per year rental, being equivalent to the 
sum which the Board would lose in rates by the gas supply 
being cut off from the local companirs. The Royal Engi- 
neers, however, proceeded to open the roads, and were 
summoned, Mr, Clulow, War Office solicitor, argued that 
the rights of the Crown were superior to all local authority. 
Mr. Maude declined to give judgment for the Board. His 
opinion was that the Crown had certain rights over the 
Queen’s highway, and that the Board ought not to have used 
a questionable power to obtain a collateral advantage. 


THe Lamberto Porrertes Nuisancr. — Several sum- 
monses were heard before Mr. Ujlison on Thursday last 
under the Smoke Act, against stokers in the s rvice of 


ee 


Mr. James Stiff, potter, of Lambeth, and fines inflicted, 


ranging from 2s. 6d. to £2, with costs. At the close of 
these cases a number of gentlemen, including the Rev. Dr. 
Lees ; Mr. L. H. Spooner, agent to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; Mr. Lee (Lee and Boulton), solicitors to the arch- 
bishop ; Mr. Owen Lloyd Williams and Mr. Edward Brook- 
ing, sanitary inspectors of S. Margaret’s and §. Johu’s, 
Westminster, came before the magistrate to ask his assis- 
tance under most important circums‘ances. Mr. Spooner 
said they had to ask his worship for advice in a matter 
highly impor ant to health. For some time, not only the 
inhab-tantsin close proximity to the potteries of Mr. Stiff 
and Messrs. Doulton, at Lambeth, but also those on the 
opposite side of the river, at Millbank and neighbourhood, 


had suffered from the white vapour frequently issuing ie 
It was not the black smoke of which — 


from the chimneys. 
the summonses just heard related to, but in reality muria- 
tic acid. Thatiwas a more dangerous thing to public health, 
whiist it was extremely injurious to vegetable life. Hyen 
the hardest stone would be affected by its action. and that 
was eviden: in some only a few mon hs back used in the 
alterations and improvements at Lambeth Palace.—Mr. — 
Hllison said he had no power under the Smoke Act to aid 
the complainants, although in the passing of that 
act the matter now mentioned was referred to as being — 
far more dangerous than the dense black smoke.— 
inspector Heath, cf the L division, said every en- 
deavour had been made to abate this dangerous nuisance, 
but the authorities were powerless to proceed under the 
act. The vapour now spoken of came from the salting 
fires used for glazing. Mr. Ellison said the only course 
would be to place the matter in the hands of the sani ary — 
au horities, and proceedings might then be taken under 
the Nuisance Removal Act with reference to noxious 
vapour. Dr, Lees said he resided at Lambeth-terrace, and 
that the nuisance was most intolerable. He had some — 
few months back a number of picture frames gilded, which 
were now quite blackened from the effect of the vapour. 
Trees and shrubs likewise suffered. Another gentleman 
from Millbank-road gave an account of the dangerous and 
destructive character of the vapours from the potteries.— 
Mr, Ellison said no doubt it was a most important thing 
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to put down, if possible, such a dangerous nuisance. The 


complainants had better lay the case before Dr. Puckle, — 
the medical officer of health to the vestry of Lambeth, and 
the other sanitary authorities, in order to see what steps 
could be taken. 
ship, withdrew to carry out his suggestion. 


The cerpral shaft of the Hoosac Tunnel is com- 


plete. It is 1,030ft. deep. The tunnel proceeds at_ 
the rate of 10ft. per day, and a total of 11,765ft 
has been excavated. 


‘the applicants, having thanked his wor- 
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New Rattwway Works iw Livearoo: —The 
railway companies are cutting up Liverpool. In 
order to enable the Great Northern, the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Mid- 
land Railways to compete with the London and 
North-Western line, they have purchased a large 
plot of property for a station in the very centre 
of the busiest portion of the town, including a part 
of Bold-street, which is the Bond-street of 
Liverpool. This central station is to be approached 
by large tunnels, with shafts and sub stations in 
different portions of the town. 


A Derect in toe Smoke Nuisance Act.—A 
local contemporary calls attention to the fact that 
the vapour of muriatic acid, which is injurious to 
human life and destructive of vegetation, may be 
emitted from chimneys’ with impunity, so far as 
the Smoke Act is concerned. “That stupid 
specimen of legislation was to have embraced a 
clause bearing on this subject, but the Aet passed 
without it. And now see the consequences. An 
application was made at the Lambeth Police-court 
on Thursday week for proceedings to be taken 
against Mr. Stiff and Messrs. Doulton, the potters. 
It was shown that the vapour coming from the 
salting fires used for glazing in their potteries 
endangered public health, destroyed everything— 
picture-frames, trees, shrubs, and even the stone 
used in the repairs of Lambeth Palace. The magis- 
trate was sorry, but could do nothing. TheSmoke 
Act deals with black smoke—this is white; and so 
proceedings will have to be taken under the 
Nuisances Removal Act, if proceedings can be 
taken at all.” 


Tue Air or Lonpon.—South London (says a 
local journal) ranks next to the West-end in the 
purity of its air, that is, in the abundance of 
oxygen it contains. This is demonstrated by tests 
made by Dr. Angus Smith. Of oxygen in 100 parts 
of air he found as follows :—W.C. and W. dis- 
tricts, 20925; S. and S8.W. districts, 20°883; E. 
and H.C. districts, 20°860; and N., N.E, and 
N.W. districts, 20°157. It will thus be seen, says 
our contemporary, that the “northern heights of 
London,” supposed to te strongholds of health, 
ead out of this trial worse than the maligned 
South. , 


ACCIDENTS AT THE HALL or ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
—On Wednesday afternoon two accidents oc- 
curred at the Hall of Arts and Sciences now 
erecting at Kensington. A painter, whose name 
cannot yet be ascertained, was at work in the 
upper part of the building, and while so occupied 
dropped his brush down a large shaft. This 
shaft ascends from the ground to the top in a 
sloping and zig-zag manner, and contains several 
bends or angles. The painter, thinking his brush 
might have lodged upon the uppermost ledge, 
leaned over, but losing his balance he was pre- 
cipitated headlong about 50ft. It was impossible 
for any one to follow, andas yet no one knows in 
what part of the shaft the man is, or whether he 
is alive. Very great excitement prevailed amongst 
the men, as the brickwork at the bottom is of 
immense thickness, and if broken through may 
jeopardise the safety of the upper structure. 
Lhe other case was that of a lad about 15, who 
was “lathing ” for the plasterers, when the plank 
he was standing on gave way, and he fell about 
15ft. on to the edge of a large tub beneath, and 
thence intothe water. He fell upon his chest, 
oor injuries he received are likely to prove 

atal, 


Tramways.—On Wednesday another portion 
of the road tramway system now being constructed 
in the South of London, extending from the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington, to Hercules-buildings, 
near Westminster Bridge, was opened for public 
traffic. By this extension the public will have 
the advantage of direct tramway commnnication 
from Brixton to within a short distance of West- 
minster Bridge. 


Woop.—The consumption of wood in the 
United States is enormous. Railway sleepers 
alone require 150,000 acres of the best timber 
every year. The annual expenditure in wood 
for railway buildings, repairs, and cars, is 
38,500,000 dols. The locomotives in the United 
States consume annually 56,000,000 dols. worth of 
wood. The wood industry amounts to 500,000,000 


dols. per annum, and there are 400,000 artisans 
n wood, 


Chips. 


It is proposed to form a new cemetery and burial 
ground for the Hale district, Farnham. 


The two experts who were appointed to report 
regarding the fall of the gable at Beimont-crescent, 
Glasgow, attribute the fall of the wall to the inferior 
quality of the stone and lime used, and to the too- 
hurried construction not allowing time for the con- 
solidation of the mortar. This is the old story. 
Inferior materials and inferior work, and rapid de. 
cay and destruction as the inevitable consequence. 


In south London a piece of land is advertised by 
an auctioneer for sale as follows :—‘‘ This eligible 
plot of land to be let on long building lease, or to 
be sold; equally suited for a church or a tavern.” 


It is stated that the Companionship of the Bath 
is to be conferred upon Sir William Tite, M.P. 


Millbrook Church, Hants, is to be rebuilt, at an 
estimated cost of between £5,000 and £6,000. 


It is said that a new Masonic Hailis to be built 
in Park-row, Bristol. The entire plan embraces a 
banqueting hall, with its necessary appendages, 
including kitchens, and will cost £5,000. 


Oldstock Church, Wilts, was re opened yesterday 
(Thursday), after restoration. 


An exhibition of ecclesiastical art is to be held at 
the Philarmonic Rooms, Southampton, during the 
week of the Church Congress. 


—_-__—_- 


Cimber Grade Aebietv. 


Messrs Churchill & Sim's sale on the 28th ult. con- 
sisted of 
40,000 Spruce deals, &c. 
130,000 Quebec pine deals, &e. 
30,000 S. Petersburg, Onega, and Archangel deals, &c 
60,000 Swedish deals and battens 
50,000 Norway deals and battens 
40,000 Finland deals and battens 
2,000 Pitch pine planks 
200,000 Prepared flooring boards 
8,400 Fresh Norway spars 
60 Riga logs 
40 Loads Stettin oak 


200 ,, Swedish balks 
120 ,, Picton birch 
20 ,, Quebec hickory 
20 ,, Quebec walnut 
50 ,, Quebec birch 
173 =,,. +Quebec oak 
100 ,, Quebec red pine 
250 ,, Quebec yellow pine 
31,800ft. Norway and Swedish mouldings 
&e., &c. 
Prices as under:— 
Peres 8 £8 
Archangel 2nd yellow ..............F etg. std 9 0 
DOW deOKpicsctatessccaassensareca sce seete ery do. 8 10 
Djorneborg yellow = Ou 1G Lorton 7) 0 
DOL WIG! Ressppneweeeevensscaass anececee in do. 515 
Christiana millsawn yellow ..,...........d2 8 5,, 810 
Dram 8rd yellow 24 xX 6h.......0006 120 12%. 5 10,, 610 
Do. ZOO cesssccessces eeegieeneceeesr tana do. 615 
Do, 3rd white arOse Oy Ol, a by LO 
Christiana 2nd yellow ...........eeeceree dO 610, 7 0 
Dow Srdidocrccecrs <.dolge 6x0: 
Drobach white balks.......ssscesess seees load 1 6 
Fredrickstadt 2nd yellow ..,...Petg.std’. 610 
Goorgia piteh pine cacces-arccevecssesexnscte GOs) D2) Oy gla lo 
Gothenburg mixed yellow 3 x 9..,...... dos 5970 
Do Srdidord <1 Olaeesteesrersenctaees-are-COun mo) LO! SED 
D0.8 % Qiavevcsse oe cone 7.00% 8 16 
D045 Gccannsnabaveownees one ol antl) 
Do; 4th yellow s4 XC ciscscssascesasts 0. ok OC 
D0: SE Xr a ae accasonetuen enn One o () 
Do. 4th white 4 x 9., 0. 6 15 
DONS Orca cscssavarvetansyereanss onrbneaece COR” Rip 
Holmstrand 1st white 24 x 6}...... 120 12f. 6 10 
Kragero mixed yellow 23 x 6}...Petg.std. 6 5,, 610 
Doi 8rd yellow. 2e x) Fasesancacc cocoers doy ~b 15 
Do. mixed white 24 X T.....cccececeee do. ~ 6 15 
Ny Carleby mixed yellow 23 x 7.........d0. 8 0 
Do, white 3 x 11 ..........0 de BO 
Dos 2F Os Bei rscee O05 EP 0 
Dog 2a XM vcsse Raley ore at 
DOb BG 7 sineseceenepnchasavececsatsaistes dow 7a,0 
Petersburg Ist yellow 3 x 11..............d0. 1215 ,, 138 0 
Dod, SEX) 9 caveacdssccancssess agene eeatas aa Ose O00) 
Do, 1st white 3 x 11... 40. 910, 9 165 
Dos 3 © Oicatt eet k a ee 
Do, 24 x 7 rt (oP C0) 
Do. 3X Toeesesceseeeees Ow 7, LOPS SP10 
Do. 2nd WAH, 56 DicecveccctsusdecceeesQOe 97) 10 
Onega Ist yellow 3.x LD. cciii.cecsesseneees do. 15° 0 
Don B55) Oiviveccescdtwesacr recCOm La. 0 
Do. 1} XT cssece Beteaee Wes ~0," 18 10 
Do. Ist white 24 x 9....... : odour Ow 6 
Quebec 1st bright 12ft. 3 x 11 ...........do. 19 10 
Do. Ist dry floated .......006 0s, 17, 0 
Do. 2nd bright ....... «do. 13° 6 
Do. 2nd dry floated ............... veten 00s 12 °Q) 12 10 
Do. 8rd Drightinacscencciscecierechics 
Do. 3rd dry floated 0 
D0; OAK vcesutstdvunstrssisaiseecuseassatss 
Do. Higkoryivaseusease 
Do. Ist spruce . 


5 2G dO.” ca Medgusana var ahs 

a ONG MOM cpcaespeccerecen i 
. lst red pine 3 x 11 ...... Petg. std. 
vBi% Tessacvenccvssonesss pisetaas ents «ss ACOs 
x Dine a, cenchrersabee aliens thaetsectsvGIre Loe © 


Quebec 2nd red pine 3 x 11.....,Petg. std, £11 15to£12 15 


Do. 3rd do. 3x 11 


wietlisersdierseasanGOe, "a 10 


Do. (9ft.) 3 x 11 7 15 
DOi Be Fs cceaeegestet ee 6 15 
Rimouski 3rd spruce3 x 7 ,..12012ft.3, 9 11 15 
ap D0 186 dO: 3) Xo Ul avcssasheesencaseares do. 16 0,,16 5 
DORMS My cescat cacnnenactasdeusesceecsstes do, 13 0 
DOS Sh Skip Toxsde atonendences soured ears do, 14 0 
Do. 2nd spruce 3 X 11 ..c.cccossseees dor 13, 08.050 £0 
DOR SX Sie cscscceue oseoas dvensauesuececsynsue do. 12 5 
DOS St Sh wees sense geteacemac carter seas do. 12 15 
Seroko Ist yellow 3 x 11............ Ptg. std. 14 5 
DOSER) scan csatee oitecteeeenaesus atte cens do. 13 5 
Do. 2h x 7... 3 .do, 12 10 
DG.) TeX, tecsanenncs weve sbaives 9. 1210 
ONG COs SEL Latreeceneae 10 15 
; 9 10 
9. 0 
dt, 
8 15 
8 10 
8 0 
8 5 
7 15 
Swartwick 3rd yellow 3X 9 sccccccrecess QO. Selins ee O 
OE ON Le onecsaseenscare Fey eactooterc ns 4: (0 Co Rami ty jet 10 tee ly (aa S* 
Don mixed 4) XY OM ive: -rncsrsonceec seal do; 10 0 
Stockviken mixed yellow 3 x 8 ...... do. 8 0 
DGS Sr dO. S XU Be cavsdeconcaresencsasecaasQ0y? 112 LO 
Soderham 3rd yellow 24 x 7... 00s » ap 10 
Uleaborg mixed yellow 4 x 1l.. «do. 9 15 
DOS SO) se atescssscosts sbassentavcetsesnes dow 1926 
Do. 9 0 
Do. 8 5 
Do. 7 10 
Do. 8 0 
Do. 7 10 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
STORK. “ce tislciels'e.<'s load £13 013 1''|Finland ......seeeee 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 415 Memel.......eseeee 0 
» yellowpine.. 4 0 415 Gothenburg, yellow 0 
St. John N.B, yellow 0 0 0 0 » white 0 
Quebec Oak, white.. 0 6 10!Gefle, yellow. 5 
op  DIFCHiiaccens 15 5 O}Soderham ........ 81) 12 0 
Bae GLEE) eve 5 5 5 Christiania, per C., 
Dantzic oak ... 0 0 0} 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in. 
59 © TAL) caewwenee 5 410} yellow.......ccece 19 0 12 10 
Memel fir .......- 10 4 10| Flooring boards, per 
ISA. wcccccccccces 10 410) sq. of lin., first yel 7 6 10 6 
Swedish ....cccccese 213 3 0|First white........ 7) O29 8 
Masts,Quebecredpine 315 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 6 8 6 
» yellowpine., 315 5 5\/Pumich Sroneprton 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood, Dantzic,fm 315 5 10 Ors, &c. 
» St.Petersburg 519 6 10/Seal, pale....per tun °6 0 36 10 
Deals, prC,,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ....+.+. 80. 0° 0 0 
by 9in., OOd. iss bessmenacices 38 0 38 10 
Quebec, white spruce 13 0 18 1)| Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 361) 37 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 19 14 0/Olive, Gallipoli...... 43 0 49 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 44 9 
duced 0, Palm, fine ...ssoeees 39.10 40 19 
Canada, 1st quality. 16 1) 18 1)|Linseed ............ 30 5 3) 10 
Qnd do...... J2 01310) Rapeseed, Hug. pale.. 4319 0 0 
Archangel, yellow .. 11 10 13 0|Cottonseed..... eseeg 20 0 84 QO 
St. Petersburg, yel,.. 111013 0 
METALS. 
LEAD — 
Pig, Foreign ..... rerererrr iret perton £.710 0 £0 0 9 
», Anguse W.B. . do 1910 0 29 0 0 
«+ Lad Co. s\e-a\6: do 19915 0 29 0 0 
,, O her brands do 138° 0 0 - 19 9 0 
Sheet Milled cc. ccscccsecccecsves do 2010 0 00 0 
Shot, Patent ecevecccoseccces: 3). 0) 22 0 0 00 0 
Red or Minttnd ...ccnaceascceess do 1915 0 2910 4 
Lithargs, W.B. .... \ do 000 00 0 
White Dry ... .. sescese (oth ats 0.00") .0 080 
sy groundin Oil .ececcrecee +. do O° Or. 050 
Corrs :— 
British—Cake and Ingot ........ perton £68 00 0 0 0 
Best Selected ...ccssccccecccecece do 70 9 0 00 0 
Sheet secescvecsevccccccsces sce do TUO' C078 (Or -8 
Bottoms: sccasccdccccacevcccecs se do 78 0 0 00 0 
Australian. .-cccccsesccscccseccee do 69 0 0 72 0 0 
Spauish Cake ....... do 69 0 0 00 6 
Chili Bars, cash ... on do 62 0 0 63 0 0 
, Refined ingot. du 6s 0 0 ‘7L OF 0 
Yellow Metal .........0.- per Ib 0 0 6 0 0 0 
Tron :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash.........+.+. perton £211 1 000 
Welsh Bar, in London ............ do ee 712 6 
oF WALES sic ccctesicvbon do 612 6 615 
SkaflOrdshiray scr <cwes vesesiercses do 710 0 8 0 
Ballin: Wales) caiesinarsisueupeevena do yn van) 
Sheets, single in Loudon.......... do 9 10-0: (10.5 
Hops, first quality ae 0 9 5 0 
Walk BOd® wc .issitineces 0 $ 0 0 
Bwedish occveccsccvsrccns 0 10,0 0 


Grade sets, 


Tur PorTLAND Stone TRADEeE.—We are glad to note an 


impetus im this trade. Several of the quarries have 
received orders, and the saw mills will have enough work 
to keep them employed till November. 


Hiei Fee 


TENDERS. 


WiLDERNESS-ROW.—For New Foresters’ Hall, Messrs 
George Lansdown & Pollard, surveyors :— 
Extra if malm 


B. Nightingale ....ccsc00 £7829 1... £50 0 0 
King & Son ........ aaew's T1000 ei oskn 6 0 0 
SW a ELIC OW cp seendupeuntecdeneean® (ODS. crane én, Sf, Oe 0 
Crabbe & Vaughan ......... MGQUS cence 120 0 0 
London Building Co.......... TOL W vacas i aoe O 
Eaton & Chapman ........ ae LOPA) ecaete Pee ag (9 em Na 
Capps 4) Ri.8 )....ccccccseceeses TU Ca ractnss 46 7 6 
Winsbip' <3... io cceVasvsene GC LOU Monnens 40 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co.......... 6989 ...... 40 00 
W. Henshaw ......-cnscsrsnss i OOODe ress 45 00 
Wo WiGtiOren  sasconsepascesnurs 6850) >... Le 
OLOckeb tvescinccestcacseectame COOOL Mavic oe OU 
Hoare & Cleland sscsvrees 6298 1... 149 0 0 
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THE BUILDING NEWS. 


Octoser 7, 1870. 


Kernstnaton.—For the erection of new infirmary and 
other buildings for the guardians of the poor of the 
parish of 8. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Messrs. Alfred 
Williams & H. Saxon Snell, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Lansdowne d& Pollard and Messrs. Mann & 
Saunders:— 


ny Ss iB 52] % a= 
ps | sre | 32 | 2: 
Oo HOO 5 
Bake Pe fas 
£ £ 43 £ 
J.& A. WrighS ......| 40815 700 55 40060 
T.A.G. Hockly ......} 40550 650 | 120 39780 
J. D. Cowland..... see] 89750 650 | 120 38980 
Scrivener & White....| 38414 438 33 37943 
Niaek ee) 
Racy. shthiaseespeil Ee OOLUO 410 37690 
W. Crekett ..........| 387980 450 35 37495 
J.&S. Williams...... 37370 350 20 37000 
Capps & Ritso........} 36950 320 30 36600 
Crabb & Vaughan 86975 400 50 36525 
Wek iges tenis -.-| 386923 600 50 36273 
Blackmore & Morley..| 36856 600 65 36191 
Manley & Rogers...... 36174 450 58 35666 
Markwick & Thurgood! 35559 363 43 35153 
W. Wigmore.cyss< sis 35125 496 44 84585 
Je As WISN Seisasw tues} GO420 790 80 34550 
Henshaw, piestec star AGP aBiiae 440 60 33457 
Hill, Keddell, &Co....| 383740 380 90 832470 
J.T, Chapple....ts6..| 83788 500 50 33233 
LaMBEetu.—For sewers for parish of Lambeth. Mr. 
Hugh McIntosh, surveyor :— 
Crockett). .icmccsms sss Rise NON s £13500 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver............ 12290 0 0 
BLOW peeEGi ear cot Bac NOPE 11966 0 0 
PACE SOM rear eivietads sisierrs cecal tpipielete 11900 0 0 
MOrvis sane. toto Rak UL eo 10600 0 0 
IBVRCKIMOTE eres t siareiaisias eiuarm 10073 0 O 
PEATSON siererieies ares heowens i 9710: 0 0 
EL DDALG jnmarceainies geen ee ees ous 9700 0 0 
GOOCRIT i asievaeiaxe een Oalsicks Awabie 9350 0 0 
WWASTOOVS We, aytis ts) teenie Viewie siete eyeisis 8999 10 0O 
RibZON. FoF. ae cee vise aor sete oe - 8900 0 0 
1 GRO UNO Vaucie OOOO ES. yn 8499 0 0 
CARTON sacha svarese sherererey Revie ate \pus 7895 0 0 
pe ee 
CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


PortsMouTtTH DRAINAGE Works, Oct. 15.—Contract 
No. 10.—For laying down, constructing, and completely 
finishing, also for maintaining the same for twelve 
calendar months after completion, various brick, pipe, 
and cast-iron drains, for the purpose of conveying the 
storm-water into the harbour now discharged into the 
moats and mill-dam. S. J. Elliott, Clerk to the Local 
Board. 

S. Mary Apgport’s, Kenstineron, Oct. 11.—For the 
erection of a dispensary, relief office, and work rooms, at 
Notting-hill. Reuben Green, Clerk to the Guardians, 1, 
Devonshire-terrace, Wright’s-lane, Kensington. 

Uustrer, InmLanpd, Oct. 19.—For the erection of a 
branch bank at Granard. The Manager, Ulster Bank, 
Granard. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY Company, Oct. 16.—For the 
purchase of old scrap iron, &c. J.B. Owen, secretary, 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, N.E. 

HALLIWELL, Bou'ron-LE-Moorns, Oct. 17.—For building 
anew church at Halliwell. Rey. Arthur Packer, the 
Vicarage, Halliwell. Architects, Messrs, Payley and 
Austin, Lancaster. 

BRADFORD WATERWORKS, Oct. 17.—For making a 
tunnel about 4,000ft. long, with certain wells, conduits, 
and other works connected therewith, at Denholme and 
Oxenhope. Town Clerk, Corporation Offices, Bradford. 

BisHor’s CastLe Hicuway Disrricr, Oct. 14.—The 
Highway Board of the said District will consider any 
tenders that may be forwarded to them for the erection 
of four bridges in the parish of Bucknell, in the county 
of Salop. Plans and specifications are deposited for in- 
spection at the house of Mr. John Lord, in the said 
village of Bucknell. Persons desirous of contracting are 
requested to send in tenders for each bridge separately, 
and an alternative tender for the erection of the whole. 
Messrs. Pardoe and Newill, Clerks, Bishop’s Castle. 

BricuTon, Oct. 31—For the construction of the inter- 
cepting-and outfall sewers. David Black, Clerk to the 
Board, pro. tem., Town Hall, Brighton. 

DrwssBoury, Oct. 14.—For the various works required 
in the erection of four houses and shop. John Hall, 
architect, &c., Leeds. 

———&eX—___———_ 


BANKRUPTS. 
(20 SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY). 

John Lawson, jun., Whitstable, builder, Oct. 31. 

PUBLIC EXAMINATION.—AcT, 1869. 

Oct. 17, W. Brown, Liverpool, painter.— Oct. 19. J. Hes- 
sian, Birmingham, timber dealer.—Oct. 24, J. Smith, 
Blackburn, stone merchant.—Oc:. 25, M. Carter, Hartle- 
poo’, builder, 

DIVIDEND MEETINGS: 

Oct. 10, 8. Cochran and J. Parker, Chorton-upon-Med- 
lock, builders.—Oct. 18, G. Harvey, Leigh, Hssex, plumber, 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 

David Terry, Whitwood, near Castleford, builder, div. 4s, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
_William and James Davidson, Nairn, builders, Oct. ,is. 


ee 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Davidson and Scamell, London-street, Fenchurch- 
street, civil engineers.—Gardiner and Bell, Great Russell- 
street, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, architects and surveyors.— 
G. and J. Holiday, Kenéal, joiners.—Bryan and Jolley, 
Burnley, engineers.—Kenyon and Co., Leeds, engineers, 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAuNDERS, and Company, Limrrpp. Quarry- 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depots; also cost for Transit to any part of 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application. 

BATH STONE OFFICE, 


[Apvt.] Corsham, Wilts. 


TRACING anp DRAWING PAPERS anpD 


NOTE BOOKS. Messrs. Lerts, Son & Co., New Cross, have plea- 
sure in submitting to mechanics, designers, and engineers, a very 
cheap series of ‘‘ Sectional” Papers, &c., on which plans can be 
drawn to scale and coloured, without the ruled lines showing 


objectionably through the work. They are ruled in squares, 1-10 
1-5, 1-6, 1-3, and 1-8 inches, increasing by eighths to 1 inch. Speci- 
mens and prices forwarded without charge, on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope, 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS & 


BOOKS. 

A Set of 8 PHOTOGRAPHS (mounted in cardboard), from the ori 
ginal drawings of the PRIZE DESIGN of the MANCHESTER 
TOWN HALL competition. Size of the photograph 12 by 10. Price 
£2 2s. 

A LITHOGRAPH of the HOTEL DE VILLE AT HAMBURGH 
(the prize design), by G. G. SCOTT, Esq., Architect. £1 1s, 

A PHOTOGRAPH (mounted on cardboard) of the ASSIZE 
COURTS AT MANCHESTER by A. WATERHOUSE, Esq. Archi- 
tect. Size of the photograph 26 by 21. £1 1s. 

The above, being very suggestive designs, would be useful to all 

first-clas offices, 

EXECUTED EXAMPLES OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS, MAN- 
SIONS, and VILLAS, to be completed in Five Divisions, at 10s, 6d, 
each. The first and second divisions only just out. 

These examples are by different architects, and they contain the 
actual cost of each building, and the materials used, together 
with the groundand chamber plans. 

CHURCHES and CHAPELS erected by G BIDLAKE, &sq., 
Architect, Wolverhampton, with the plans and the actual cost of each 
erection, together with the best arrangements of the seats, both in 
the gallery andthe ground floor, 12s. 6d. 

This little book is quite a favourite with the profession on account 
of the well-known ability of the architect in designing and carry- 
ing out the different Nonconformist Chapels and Schools Houses, 
&e., in different parts of England, 

The above Photographs and Books can be had from the Pub- 
lisher, S. BIRBECK, Bookseller, 10, Church-street, Lozells-road, 


Birmingham, 
A HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, 
Socially and Architecturally Sketched, with a Prefatory 
Glance at the Great City. Third Kdition, with Designs, 12s. ¢d. 
How to Value, Claim, Protect, 


A CLUE TO RAILWAY AND OTHER 


Compensatio1for Property and Person, the Nature and Value of 
Estates, and Principles of Parochial Assessment 4s, 6d. 


A DISCOURSE upon DILAPIDATIONS, 


Ecclesiastical and General their Nature and the Principles of 
sssment succinctly demonstrated, With Appendix on Party- 
walls, &2., 4s. 


A POPULAR OUTLINE of PERSPEC. 


TIVE or Graphic Proj3ction, Parallel, Diagonal, Pan-angular, Grace- 
ful, 3s, 6d, 
; London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect, 


A RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS by 


WILLIAM BURGES. This work will be ready for publica- 
tion in about six weeks’ time. The subscription list, in which there 
remaia fifty vacancies, will go to press at the end of this mouth. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. W. Burges, 15, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W.C. 


On Saturday next, in crown 8vo., with 150 woodcuts, pric) 10s. 6d. 


cloth, 

RUDIMENTARY MANUAL OF 
ARCHITECTURE: being a Concise History and Explana- 
tion of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Renaissance; with their chief variations described 
and illustrated. To which is appended a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. By Tuomas MircHEeLu, Author of ‘‘ The Stepping Stone to 

Architecture.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, Paternoster-row. 


y i ‘HE TRADES’ ACUMEN: a Table for 
readily Ascertaining the number of yards, feet. inches, and 
parts in anything that requires Measuring. No trade shou'd be 
without it. Post free for 13 stamp. 
Published and sold by 8. FUNKENSZTEIN, 25, Great 
Queen-street, Holborn. 


PATENT WROUGHT NAILS. 
J. J. CORDES & C0., 


TRADE 
the Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
MARK, well-known 


PATENT WROUGHT NAILS 
(Commonly called EwBanxk’s NAILS), 


Desire to make it known that they have adopted 
a ‘star’ or ‘‘cross,” as their Trade Mark, and 
that all Nails now made and sent out by them, 
except Clasp, bear this mark upon their heads, and 
that within every package sent from their works 
is also placed a card bearing their name and 
address. All their bags are also branded CorDES 
and Co. : 

The Nails are manufactured by J. J. Corpus and 
Co. out of Scrap and the best kinds of Pig Iron, 
and have long since earned the reputation of being 
superior to all others. The Nails are all uniform 
in make and quality, each one perfect, and count 
out full 1,000 to the M. 


DOS WORKS, NEWPORT, MON. 
C. H. DAVIES and CO.’S 


GENUINE AND ARTISTIC 
SOLID PARQUET FLOORS. 
N.B.—Designers and Practical Joiners, 


CAMBRIDGE HALL, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, 


THE 


AND WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED 


“Mhe Mechanic,” “Scientific Opinion,” and 
“The British and Foreign Mechanic.” 


PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


OFrricE—31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
And all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA LEGAL 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1843, 


Chief Office :—23, Islington, Liverpool. s 
London Office :—8, Commercial-street, Shoreditch. 


This Society has been in active operation for 26 years, and takes 
rank with the very first institutions of its kind. 


Claims paid ccs cecmias cet vie oibigie'e ible win sreralaneed ea, 0 Be 
Paid-up Capital ...... a's vole pa aelataae ns SOs 
Saved last 12 months ....... coveacccessesen Js40h 


Wanted, a few energetic Agents and Collectors. 
Rules, prospectuses, and any information can be obtained of 


J. JONES London Manager. 
9 


READY to be ADVANCED — 
TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND AND BUILDING 


by the 
SOCIETY, 
ON FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, ~ 


For any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the mortgage being 
redeemable by equal monthly instabnents. Interest (in addition to — 
asmall premium) 5 per cent, on the balance each year. Apply to : 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 

Offices—4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Nore,-—More than One Million anda Quarter Pounds Sterling have 
been advanced upon house property alone, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


GUARANTEED. 


The PORTLAND CEMENT manufictured by Messrs. Peters 
Bros,, on their Wouldham Hall Estate, on tbe River Medway, near 
Rochester, Kent, supplied to Her Majesty’s Government, Chatham 
Dockyard Extension Works, Harbour and Docks of Bermuda, Metro- ‘ 
politan f[London) Board of Works, &., iested and proved the best 
Portland Cement, is confidently recommended, always guaranteed 
to stand both tests, and “bricks” can be seen actually unbroken 
after having been subjected to a tensile strain of 12001bs. to the lin, 
—700lbs. above the required strength. 

Made from Gray Stone and Alumina, the component parts of 
which do not vary, this Portland Cement is always to be depended __ 
upon with certainty for strength and colowr, and is free from all 
the defects of Common Chalk and Lias-made non-guaranteed Port- 
land Cements, in which no confidence can be placed, and have = 
proved to be in some instantes no better than Common Limes. 

Messrs. Peters Bros. have great pleasure in informing their friends q 
that they have completed their Extensions, the Works having now 
greater capabilities than any on the Med way. n 


ITALIAN AND OTHER MARBLES. 


YLWIN, STAMPA, & Co., CARRARA 


Wharf, Grosvener-road,Pimlico, 8.W., and Steam Saw Mills, 
Auckland: street, Vauxhall, 8.E., successors to B, Fabricotti, and 
sole agents in England for the Sale of the p1 oduce of the Me-srs. FAB- — 
RICOTTI’S QUARRIES, &c. at Carrara, Italy, have on Sale a, well- 
selected stock of Statuary. Vein, Sicilian, Dove, Bardilla, Black and 
Gold, and other Coloured Marbles and Alabasters most in command, 
in Blocks, Slabs, and Tiles. Marble sawn by improved machinery, 
and ripped into scantlings. Powerful Steam Lathes for turning 
Marble, Granite, or stone columns, &c., up to 12ft. in length. Ship- 
ping orders for India and the Colonies promptly executed. 


MARBLE FIGURES, VASES, &c. 


YLWIN, STAMPA, & Co. ARH EN- 


abled to execute with the greatest facility and ecbuomy orders 
for Figures suitable for Gallery, Monumental, and Garden purposes, 
az well as all other descriptions of Decorative Sculpture work. in 
both Statuary and Sicilian Marble. Sculptors own Models worked 
in Marble. Solid Marble Baths, Mortars, Vases, &c., kept in stock 
at Carrara Wharf, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


EROY’S IMPROVED PATENT NON- 


CONDUCTING COMPOSITION for COATING BOILERS, 
STEAM PIPES, and other highly heated surfaces. Much superior to 
Felt, or any other composition as regards Economy, Lightness, Dura- 
bility, Adhesiveness, and Effectiveness, to prevent the radiation of 
Heat, save Fuel, increase the power ofsteam, and keep the Stoke Hole 
and Engine Room cool; it will at once show a leak ; it cannot catch 
or communicate fire. Used by H.M, Government in the Dockyards, 
&c., &c. Hundreds of references and testimonials, and all informa- 
tion at F, LERCY and CO.’s, Sole;Manufacturers, 12, Gray-street, 
near Philpot-street, Commercial-road, E. 


Vf ORTAR MILLS AND PORTABLE 


STEAM ENGINES FOR SALE OR HIRE.—Stationary and — 
Donkey Engines, steam Pans, Cornish and other Boilers, Furnace — 
Work, Safety Valves, Steam and Water Gauges, Pumps, Tanks, 
Shafting, Coupling, Plummer Blocks, Riggers Fly-wheels, Hdge 
Runners, Hydraulic and Screw Presses, Punching and Shearing _ 
Machines, Hydro extractors, Saw-frames and Benches, Crabs, Jacks, 
Blocks and other userul machinery.—T. T., TAYLOR, 4!, White- 
street, Borough. 


N.B.—Plant and Machinery Purchased, (Cash) a 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The accom- ~ 


plished PRAEGER FAMILY (six in number) have arrived 
from Copenhagen, and willgive their refinedand BlegantCONCERTS 
daily at half-past 3 and 8, commencing Monday, October 3rd.—Pro- 
fessor Pepper is preparing an elaborate Lecture Entertainment UN 
THE PRESENT WAR, and the Implements of Destruction used 
thereat.—The GHOST at quarter to 3 and quarter-past 7. 


JOSEP 


STEBIL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
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THE QUEEN ANNE MANIA. 


HE race of Fashion has led men as well 
as women, in modern times, through 
some strange vagaries, and architects have 
succumbed to quite their share of such 
fooleries. It is seldom, however, that any 
phase has failed of finding some good raison 
Wetre, at least during the early period of its 
existence. It has probably been but a re- 
action from some previous extravagance with 
which society had become satiated, and was 
reasonable enough until it, in its turn, broke 
its proper bounds and became extravagant 
likewise. Ample grounds could be alleged 
for the introduction of crinoline, but when it 
became too ample equally just appeared those 
advanced for its discontinuance. So the poke- 
bonnet of the Quakeress, and the mere butter- 
fly perched on the fair head of the girl of the 
period, as if in derision of any supposed need 
for acovering, might each lay claim to have 
much to say for themselves. The difficulty 
isto find the juste milieu, and were that found, 
then there would be another difficulty in get- 
ting people to be content with it for longer 
than its own short day: Of each architectural 
fashion, in like manner, much has been writ- 
ten both for and against, withno very varying 
amount of truth in the arguments; the 
doughty champions on each side being only 
wrong in persisting to look solely at the side 
of the shield next to himself. 

We speak of course of the successive phases 

that have flourished and passed away since 
architecture proper died and eclecticism took 
its place. While the former lived it changed 
often quite as quickly, but men stopped not 
then to reason of what they did or proposed 
to do. When, however, the word Renaissance 
was invented, men began to study the matter 
as ascience, and reasoned out what they should 
do, and consequently fell into confusion and dis- 
agreement at once, chasing one half-truth after 
another like will-o’-the-wisps. An impartial 
review of the mighty warfare that has long 
been waged bythe adherents ofthe Greek and 
Gothic schools of recent times would be amus- 
ing, and the candid critic would probably 
come to acknowledge that both were rightand 
wrong as well, and to see that the implacable 
antagonists were worthy but one-sided indi- 
viduals, just as a calm historian of our Revo- 
lution can now concede to the memory of 
Royalists and Roundheads alike. 
_ Throughout the recent changes of fashion 
in architecture we may note with pleasure a 
continuous excellent motive directing the 
movers thereof. How true and pure, for in- 
stance, were the principles of the intelligent re- 
vivalists of Greek art at the time of Stuart and 
Revitt? Did they not rightly give their ad- 
hesion to the refined laws of beauty that they 
discovered in the Athenian architectural re- 
mains ? Was not the re-action which they 
commenced against the low character of work 
in vogue in their day a healthy one ? It was 
only when their principles were strained to 
an extravagant point that they gave way,— 
when pediments and porticoes were stuck in 
front of every country house to darken the 
windows and give no shelter in return,—that 
the application of Greek architecture to Eng- 
lish buildings became absurd. The manly 
and bold protest to this abuse of a good thing 
which Pugin inaugurated, again, had much 
to recommend it. Truth and honestyin con- 
struction was a good watchword in his mouth, 
and again and again have more recent refor- 
mers striven to bring modern Gothic into a 
more directly utilitarian path. 

The cry for strict utilitarianism has brought 
another fashion into vogue—a strange one to 
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most people’s fancy at the first, and certainly 
one that seems liable sooner than most of the 
vagaries we have noticed to lapse into its ex- 
travagant stage. We refer to what we have 
termed at the head of our article ‘‘ The Queen 
Anne Mania.” We happen to have before us 
a curious collection of documents which throw 
some light upon its earliest stages and subse- 
quent history—a Sibylline series of aphor- 
isms sent to us some years since at varied in- 
tervals of time by a warm expounder of the 
cause. We shall refer to them again, but 
would first note what we can_ recollect 
of previous quiverings of the Gothic earth- 
crust from the pent-upsmouldering fire below. 
“Ye Pointed arch is the origin of all evil” 
was an inscription which greeted us over the 
sported oak of a sceptical friend many years 
ago, and we took some trouble to try to ascer- 
tain what, in the opinion of this scoffer, was 
the opposite principle—the origin of all good 
-—but we failed to gain a definite reply. Per- 
fection seemed to be attained in his ideas by 
around hole in a blank expanse of wall— 
contrast and breadth being the only side of 
the shield then exposed to his organs of vision. 
We have watched with some care the develop- 
ment of this round-hole style, but are forced 
to own that its outcome is as yet concealed 
from us. 

The Queen Anne Mania is of somewhat 
more recent date, but of parallel progression. 
Acalm review of the historic style we have 
alluded to, of the edifices of the reign of Queen 
Anne, and of their ornamentation and the 
details of their furnishing, has forced upon 
some candid minds a recognition of the fact 
that they possess many admirable qualities— 
not contrast and breadth particularly, but 
delicacy and what is called domesticity, or 
our old friend utilitarianism in another guise. 
Modern Gothic has been weighed by the said 
candid minds and found wanting, nay, con- 
victed in more than one case of even vulgarity 
and coarseness. It is true that from the 
coarseness paraded and gloried in at the 
Strand Music Hall, for instance, the higher 
school of Medizvalists were free, but yet 
much mud rightly thrown at such works had 
rebounded and more or less bespattered them. 
A re-action seemed called for; the spindle 
legs of Queen Anne’s tables and chairs dis- 
played markedly the very opposite qualities, 
and, moreover, their transcendent excellence 
had already been consecrated by the approval 
of the very highest artist authority of the age. 
The fashion first set in for Queen Anne’s 
furniture, and the vernacular Gothic attempts 
in the same direction were voted clumsy in 
comparison, and more snited for execution in 
stone than in wood. Afterwards the decora- 
tive parts of the houses of that date came in 
for much just approbation,—the delicate 
plaster-work of the ceilings, the admirable 
marble chimney-pieces, the wrought-iron 
gateways, and the balustrades to the staircases 
of the same material. Subsequently the 
fabrics of the houses themselves came in for 
their share, and, we think, for more than their 
share of attention. Certainly, as compared 
with the dreary rows of houses, such as Har- 
ley-street and the like, and modern speculat- 
ing-builder’s work, the old mansions in Queen’s- 
square show to advantage, but the praise 
lavished upon them was too indiscriminating. 
Not only the general proportions, but even 
the sash-trames brought to the surface of the 
walling, was found to be full of tone, and the 
“ Building Act” was abused for prohibiting 
this feature for its danger in-case of fire to 
neighbouring tenements. Not only the grand 
old hood-like pulpit sounding-boards over the 
doorways were admired, but even the thick 
sashbars that cut up all the window openings 
into the semblance ofa gridiron were asserted 
to be essential, the modern practice of using 
plate glass in large sheets being said to be 
“an invention of the devil.” 

The first houses that we have seen erected 
on this new theory seemed to combine some 
Medizvalelements with those of Queen Anne, 


and narrow lanky windows were made still 
lankier by a Pointed arch over them, the 
space between it and the lintel being filled 
in solid, and whether or no the Pointedarch be 
an emanation from below, the combination 
referred to might well be. In the more 
recent improved efforts of the style all these 
lingering hankerings after the fleshpots of 
Gothic tradition are boldly abandoned, and 
the buildings are allowed to grow, without 
forethought as regards composition, in the 
faith that the higgledy-piggledy result, if 
constructed in red brick with red tile roof, 
must prove a thing of beauty, which should 
be a joy for ever. Some element of decay 
and discord, however, must mingle with all 
things mundane, and it must be a source of 
chagrin to the architect that when the first 
enthusiastic tenant has departed, the next 
will assuredly long for more light, or object 
to receiving it through a gridiron, and re- 
morselessly cut away the clumsy sashbars 
and mar the thing of beauty. Of course the 
innovator may be consigned to purgatory, 
whence, or from some deeper place, he is 
supposed to draw the sheets of plate glass he 
proposes to substitute, and the architect may 
console himself with the reflection that he 
is not the first martyr that has piped to heed- 
less children in the market-place. We, as 
unprejudiced observers, must, however, 
suggest that though the age possibly should 
bow to the art in practice, the art always 
must bow to the age. 

It was with some curiosity that while pass- 
ing the other day a locality in which we knew 
that a friend had had a new house erected in 
this particular fashion, that we undertook to 
search for it, and seeing an odd-looking pile 
of buildings of the orthodox materials and 
colour we advanced towards it, but the 
higgledy-piggledy effect was so exactly what 
might have grown by additions in the 
course of years, and the absence of all compo- 
sition or design, which we are accustomed to 
atthe hanas of architects, was so marked as 
to make us hesitate for fear of making a mis- 
take. Long did we debate whether it was an 
old house new pointed or a new house old- 
fashioned, and only at last were convinced by 
seeing an unmistakeable look of newness 
about the shrunk panels of the doors. 

Now, as one oi the remarks passed upon the 
Medieval school by the adherents of the new 
is that it is attempting to revive what is past 
and buried, and can never be resuscitated, may 
not the tw quoque argument be legitimately 
retorted? And with all the merits, and they 
are many, of the old houses of the time of 
Queen Anne, or that of the Adams, we do 
not think that they are equal to those of the 
best ages of Gothic, and that if the labour 
spent in reviving the latter is to prove vain, 
a fortiori, in our opinion, is that now being de- 
voted in setting up once more the former as 
precedents to be copied. 


“A RUDIMENTARY MANUAL OF 
ARCHITECTURE,”* 


HIS modest compilation by an amateur 
from various architectural authorities 

will be found very useful as a book of reference 
by those who desire to know something of 
the subject, and it may safely be recommended 
to fill a vacant space on the shelves of the 
English gentleman’s library. It takes a wider 
range than the manuals of Bloxam or Paley, 
from which otherwise it does not differ mate- 
riallyin character, and the elementary st udent 
will glean from it a somewhat more conn ected 
idea of the successive styles than from those 
works which were specially devoted to the Me- 
dixval development of theart. Nevertheless, we 
do not quite see the necessity for its publication. 
There is avowedly nothing novel in it, and 
it fulfils no want that earlier books have not 


* “A Rudimentary Manual of Architecture,” &c. By 
THomas MircHEeLt, Author of ‘‘The Stepping-stone to 
Architecture.” London; Longmans, Green, & Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 
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more fully provided for. The illustrations, 
we are told in the preface, are engraved ex- 
pressly for this work from Nicholson, Britton, 
Bloxam, and the “ Oxford Glossary,” and that 
the rest are from Gwilt’s “ Encyclopeedia ;” 
so that unless the selection has been made 
with a different purpose their repetition is 
useless, except to those who are unable to 
consult the works above named. Now, we 
have been unable to perceive in the selection 
any other purpose than to give a chronolo- 
gical series of specimens which has been far 
more thoroughly done in Fergusson’s Hand- 
book and History, and in Bloxam, Paley, and 
others, as far as the details of the special 
styles treated of by them. 

Then, again, architecture is not presented 
in the explanatory text in a more popular and 
less technical manner than before, nor are its 
principles more lucidly set forth, so that the 
most we feel justly able to say for the work 
before us is that it is a useful little manual for 
reference for those who may not happen to 
possess one, and while it is less cumbrous and 
expensive than ‘“‘The History of Architec- 
ture” by Fergusson, less profound and argu- 
mentative than Freeman’s, and more compre- 
hensive than either Bloxam’s or Paley’s, it 
does not occupy any field that has not been 
already better treated by one or other of those 
authors. 

A want that yet remains unsatisfied is such 
a popular explanation of the principles of 
architecture as an art as may attract the culti- 
vated portion of the public to devote a proper 
share of their attention to an object with which 
they are necessarily so intimately con- 
nected—such a work as may lead them to un- 
derstand and look for beauty in the buildings 
around them. This want Mr, Ruskin recog- 
nised, and strove not altogether unsuccess- 
fully to provide for; but his works are too 
elaborate and too fanciful for the general 
reader, and his aim has been the elucidation of 
only some of the principles which should 
govern the art and some of the special varie- 
ties of its development. When the non-pro- 
fessional inquirer would learn something of 
the architecture of the Greeks, with whose 
poetry and prose he is acquainted, of whose 
paintings he has read glowing descriptions in 
their authors, and before whose sculptures he 
has stood in rapt admiration in our National 
Museum, he feels that his point has been 
missed when he is told that ‘* Greek architec- 
ture is that of the column and entablature, or, 
reducing the terms to their simplest forms, the 
post and lintel or beam.” Nor does he feel 
much enlightened by the stock elevations 
and technical descriptions of the several 
orders, but in this age of scepticism feels dis- 
posed to ask awkward questions as to the why 
and the wherefore of what he is apparently 
expected to take wholly upon trust. Take, 
for instance, the following dictum, that “on 
the top of the frieze ran the cornice, which, 
in the Doric order, projected considerably, and 
was sculptured on the under side with mutules 
occurring over the triglyphs, on the soffit of 
the corona; under the triglyphs were little 
triangular drops called gutte.” If the above 
very positive assertions conveyed any definite 
meaning whatever to the mind of the reader, 
he certainly would wish to know why the 
mutules crept out of sight under the cornice, 
and for what purpose the guttee were pendant 
under the triglyphs, and what story, if they 
have any, they have to tell of themselves. 

Mr. Mitchell’s condensed descriptions of 
these Greek orders is technical and dry, though 
terse and true, and would simply tend to im- 
press an amateur with a feeling that he knows 
nothing whatever of what he is assumed to be 
acquainted with, and, more, that it is hope- 
less to expect that he ever can master so 
arbitrary and technical a science. Now, Mr. 
Ruskin’s method of first explaining the 
natural parts of a column, and carrying his 
reader along with him, as he treats of the 
base, the shaft, and the capital, what varie- 
ties of form each are capable of, before he_calls 


upon the memory to register the arbitrary 
ones with which individuals have clothed 
them, seems to us preferable, and. far more 
likely to rivet the attention of the student. 

When we turn to the third chapter, we 
think the opening of it is calculated to 
convey an erroneous idea of Roman archi- 
tecture as the successor of Greek. Mr. Mit- 
chell says, ‘The genuine principle of the 
architecture of the ancient Romans was that 
of the pier and the round arch, which became, 
in their hands, the means of establishing a 
new principle of construction.” That these 
novelties effected an important change is true, 
but not upon the principles of the archi- 
tecture. The architecture of Rome differed 
from that of Greece in having no principles at 
all of its own, or what we, perhaps, now-a-days 
would call very loose ones. This, which 
should have been clearly pointed out at the 
first, is indicated afterwards in the following 
passages :— 


Although the Romans copied pretty closely the 
Greek forms and models, in one respect their work 
differs essentially from the Greek, and that isin the 
mouldings. The Roman mouldings are invariably 
formed of sections of circles or ellipses, which 
could be produced by means of compasses, &c., 
while the Greek mouldings can be more effectively 
drawn by a skilful hand. 


We may note in passing that it is one of 
our author’s assumptions that his readers 
know what mouldings are, whereas we should 
imagine that many needed a preliminary 
explanation on this head. 


In adopting the principle of the Greek entabla- 
ture and column, the Romans placed the columns 
much wider apart, and built piers behind them, 
from which sprang'an arch which helped to support 
the entablature in the centre. Gradually, however, 
the entablature and column became a more and 
more decorative feature, often presenting the 
appearance of being added on to the building for 
mere ornament after the structure was itself 
finished. 


At the conclusion of this chapter Mr. 
Mitchell pertinently remarks :— 


When the Empire was drawing to its close, the 
Greek entablature began to disappear, and the 
arch was made the principal feature, thereby pro- 
ducing a consistent system of construction, forming 
a nucleus from which the Romanesque styles were 
developed. Thus, the debased Roman style, cor- 
rupted as it was from its long association with 
foreign forms, and owing to the disturbed state of 
the Empire never brought to perfection, formed 
the germ of a new school of architecture, adopted 
and developed by the Teutonic races of Europe ; 
and, in this school the round arch formed the 
principle feature, both constructive and decorative, 
as exhibited in the Byzantine and Romanesque 
styles. ; 

The sketch of Byzantine and Saracenic 
architecture in the fourth chapter is brief but 
readable, and contains some good general 
remarks, as the following :— 


All traces of Greek forms were lost in the adop- 
tion of Byzantine proportions, and it is the fact 
that the earlier buildings erected can scarcely be 
considered more than a debased form of Roman 
construction. The model of the Christian Church, 
instead of being confined to the rectangular 
basilica, approached more to a polygonal structure, 
the ground plan of which was in the form of a Greek 
cross—that is, a cross with four arms of equal 
length, each of these arms being mostly surmounted 
by its own dome, which clustered round the great 
cupola in the centre. These cupolas or domes 
were built on the principle of the arch, and were 
supported on semicircular arches and piers. The 
capitals to these pillars consisted merely of a 
cubical block ef stone, splayed or tapered down- 
ward to fit on to the top of the pillar, and adorned 
by a carved representation of foliage or basket 
work, picked out with gold and colour. Often old 
Roman, Corinthian, and Composite capitals were 
used again, the abaci being covered with a larger 
stone or impost to give a larger base for the arch 
to spring from, as in addition to the mere down- 
ward weight of an entablatured arrangement, the 
columns had now to sustain the diagonal or out- 
ward pressure of the arch. The mighty central 
dome was usually coloured blue on the inside, and 
powdered with golden stars, to typify the star- 
besplangled canopy of the eternal heavens resting 
over the earthly worshippers... The Byzantine 
style was capable of much decoration, and the rich 
splendour of colour and abundant use of gold and 
mosaic adorning the interior of the dome and the 


| 
interior wall surfaces rendered the interiors most | 
gorgeous and imposing. | 
A description of the manner in which this 
style was carried out in the noble church of 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople, and 8, Mark’s 
at Venice, is followed by an equally glowing | 
one of the Mosque of Cordova and the Al. 
hambra, so that the following qualifying 
criticism upon Saracenic architecture was 
quite necessary :— | 
The Moorish style, although founded upon the 
Roman, exhibits an inferiority in the mode of con. 
struction which is faulty in principle, and betrays. 
a want of science in working the materials, with 
very little mechanical skill; altogether reducing 
itself to a mere system of surface decoration, 
plastered upon supports taken from previously con- 
structed works, and put together in a very inferior 
manner, exhibiting great magnificence and richness 
of ornament, but having a very mixed and incon- 
gruous character. 


The Romanesque style, as developed upon 
the Continent, is only just mentioned in the 
fifth chapter; but its growth in England, from 
the earliest specimens which were erected dur- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon period, in imitation of 
those of Normandy, and the complete Anglo. 
Norman style, is intelligently described, as 
also the rise, progress, and decline of Gothic, 
and the pages are interspersed with woodcuts 
of the more prominent features of each, taken 
from the sources we have mentioned. We 


-are unable, however, to discern any original 


treatment of the subject, or any superior 
classification to that of former well-known 
architectural manuals. The twelfth and last. 
chapter treats of the Renaissance, Modern 
Italian orders, and modern architecture; the 
idea of this, not a bad one, being a sort 
of condensation of Mr. Fergusson’s volu- 
minous treatise on the subject. Although 
perhaps the least useful to the inquiring ama- 
teur, it is at any rate the most interesting to 
those who have mastered the elements of the 
styles. The Florentine, Roman, and Venetian 
varieties of the revived Italian style are de- 
scribed and illustrated, and the introduction) 
into England of the Renaissance by Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren, and others, and 
their defects as well as merits, are fairly 
pointed out. Then the fashion for Greek, 
which supervened at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, is touched upon. The inap- 
plicability of the latter to our climate and 
wants, Mr. Mitchell considers, led naturally, 
to the reaction which took place in the re- 
vival of the truer Gothic principles of con- 
struction and decoration at the hands of Pugin 
and others. The author’s references to recent 
works of this Medizeyval school at the conclu- 
sion of his book are somewhat arbitrary and 
limited, for he seems to avow himself a Gama- 
liel still sitting with rapt reverence at the feet 
of Professor Scott, and with the exception of 
a church by Mr. Dollman, of Upper Clapton, 
of which he speaks with admiration, he can 
only enumerate a number of the works ol 
that architect, who, though eminent, hardly 
now leads the van in the opinion of the pro- 
fession ; and, as a climax, he winds up witha 
peroration applauding as ‘‘the most successful 
achievement of modern pointed-arched archi- 
tecture the Midland Railway Station in the 
Euston-road,” a criticism which we must beg 
to dispute. We now take leave of the 
“Rudimentary Manual” by Mr. Mitchell, 
with the reiteration of our opinion that 
though neither very novel nor original, bril: 
liant nor discriminating, it is a creditable 
compendious, and useful work of an amateur 


nes : 

REPORT OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS, 1869-70, _ 
HAT may quite possibly be the las 
annual report of the Metropolital 

Board of Works is before us. Like its pre 
decessors it deals only with improvement 
effected or effecting, and says little about th 
many still necessary for the health, conv 
nience,and ornamentation ofthemetropolis. | 
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is, however, but fair to remember—if only in 
charity to what may be an expiring Corpora. 
tion, that the Board during its fifteen years 
existence has accomplished a great deal of good 
work for the Metropolis. ‘‘ Main Drainage,” 
«Thames Embankment,” “ Finsbury Park,’ 
and: “ Southwark Park,” which stand in the 
Report as the titles of some of its sections, con- 
veyed to our minds a dozen years back only 
half formed ideas of projected improvements, 
which in “ the good time coming” would some 
day or another be carried out. They arenow 
accomplished facts, and are due to the labours 
of the Board of Works. 

The Report for 1869-70 principally deals 
with improvements or works already begun. 
Numbers of additional sewers and drains have 
been constructed, the organization of the Fire 
Brigade has been further perfected, and the 
important questions of Gas and Water Supply 
have occupied the attention of the Board. 
The results effected in all the above are well- 
known to our readers, and need no further 
reference. Among the failures of theyear may 
be noticed the ‘‘Metropolitan Buildings and 
Management Bill,” which from the pressure 
of business never reached a second reading— 
that is, was withdrawn by Sir William Tite in 
face of the strong opposition which evidently 
awaited it, 
Government may next session take the Bill 


under their protection and pass it through 
One matter at present engross- 
ing the attention of the Board is the acqui- 
of Hampstead 
The death of the late unbending 
lord of the manor, Sir T. M. Wilson, has 
smoothed the way, and negotiations are now 
being carried on with his successor, which it 


Parliament. 


sition for the 


Heath. 


public 


is to be hoped may turn out successful. 


Glancing at the continued progress of the 
Thames Embankment towards completion, we 
take the table of contents of materials used in 


its construction, which from their magnitude 
deserve record :— 


SERA S iil a. cr te oo es cicy essen 650,000 cubic feet. 
PAPC Siorcivsle Syncs en's eas: ste oe « 80,000 cubic yards. 
MASERU cc tN iare asics se sic.e 6 « 140,009 s 
Timber (for cofferdam, &e.).. 500,000 eubic feet. 
Caissons (for ditto) 2,500 tons. 

PSA WU: 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
TRROMVAUIOM oe cey cise y feces sree 144,000 


Werke POvdng ices see ees. lis cs ows 125,000 superficial feet. 


Broken granite 


Se ey 


SS See 


IMPROVED AND OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE BUILDING, 


A hope is expressed that the 


50,000 superficial yards 


withered by the heat fromthe burning timber, 


all the little gardens at the backs of the houses 


trodden into mud,—in short, a scene of des- 
truction and ruin generally, which, on a small 
scale, may give a feeble idea of what a French 
burnt village looks like after a German raid. 
But our present purpose is more im- 
mediately, and to which this scene will lead 
us, with house building as it existed when 
these houses were built, and for this purpose 
we would more especially refer to the row 
of houses which front Newcastle-street, and 
which suffered but partially. Like so many 
of the houses in this region of weavers, these 
houses seem to have been constructed especially 
for silk weavers, and provision has therefore 
been made in them for the loom and other 
implements of the trade before the coming in 
of the present all - absorbing silk - weaving 
machinery, which is, of course, driving all 
hand work out of the world. Nothing can be 
more pleasantly convenient than the mode in 
which these houses have been built for the 
purposes which they are to subserve. We 
spent some hours in one of these poor slave 
houses, and carefully examined every part of 
it for the purpose of finding out, if possible, 
what “improvements” and progress have 
been effected in house building since the 
days when George the Fourth was king. Let 
it be observed, therefore, that these out-of-the- 
world houses do not contain one single item of 
improved methods of building, or con- 
struction, or material ; that everything in 
them is out of date; and that they would, we 
may suppose, be one and all condemned by 
any orthodox district surveyor. We take the 
house at the corner of Newcastle-street, 
abutting on the dead wall at the end of it, 
because, as it would seem, it stands a fair 
chance of being pulled down (one cannot see 
why), and because, for the small charge of one 
penny, to help the unfortunate inmates, you 
can see all over it at leisure. These houses, 
as we have said, were designed specially for 
silk weavers, and the best and more important 
room in the house is consequently that de- 
voted to the reception of the looms and other 
apparatus used in silk weaving. This is 
the second floor ; the one room taking up,the 
whole space from front wall to back wall, with 
two long windows reaching nearly across the 
room, one on either end of it. This is for the 
purpose of affording sufficient light for the 
workman. The fireplace is near to the centre 
of the wall opposite the staircase, and contains 
in this particular room one of those very con- 
venient old-fashioned grates, with semicircular 


ticed that the loft above this main room, and 
in the roof, is utilised in all the houses, and is 
either workshop or bedroom, the staircase to 
it being the narrowest we ever remember 
to have seen. The main staircase is in the 
middle of the house, and thus divides it into 
two, with front and back rooms, both of them 
being good sized rooms, no space being cut off 
from one of them, as in the ordinary way, 
by the whole width of the staircase being de- 
ducted from one of them. Is not this, we 
may ask, a better plan of house designing than 
when all the back rooms are sacrificed for the 
staircase, and made so diminutive to make 
room forit? One quaint peculiarity must not 
be passed over in this note on house building, 
for the simple reason that it is not to be found 
in improved modern dwellings for the labour- 
ing poor, not even in the inconvenient and 
smart Peabody blocks of buildings ; we refer 
to those matter-of-fact but most useful things 
called cupboards. In these houses there really 
seem to be no end of them, they are met at 
every turn and every corner, and the stair- 
case contains a perfect nest of them, large and 
small. Dickens himself would have quite re- 
velledin this house and its cupboards, and there 
is really nosaying what he would not have putin 
them, or got out of them—not excluding ghosts. 
When every floor, as in this case, is let out to 
a separate household, these cupboards are a 
necessity, and surely it cannot be said to be 
an improvement when they are left out. One 
thing or two more. Happily for the inhabi- 
tants, there are no patent slate cisterns hold- 
ing about a panor so of water, the old “ water- 
butt” seeming to do very well in the place of 
it ; the butts standing afew inches from the 
ground, so as to bereadily got at and cleaned, 
and being open at the top, you at least know 
whether they are full or no, and can see as to 
the cleanliness and purity of the water. It 
_may be noted, too, that the closets are out of 
the houses; the trifling inconvenience resulting 
from such an arrangement is as nothing com 

pared to a foul-smelling patented contrivance 
inthe very centre of the house, and from 
which you cannot escape. Let it be again 
observed that in this out of the way and 
_ poverty-stricken part of London—Shoreditch, 
| Mile-end, and Spitalfields—holding, as it does, 
so dense a population of working people, there 
has not been that rage for improvements 
which has fallen to the lot of this more for- 
tunate “west-end,” so that things are in a 
more primitive, and, so to phrase it, natural 
state ; but if any one, professional architect, 
| builder, or otherwise, will be at the trouble 


F there be one thing more than another 
which may be said to characterise the day 

in which we live, it is the universal idea in the 
minds of everybody that all things are ina 
state of rapid and progressive and continuous 
improvement. House building, more particularly, 
is now-a-days thought to be in a course of im- 
provement so marked, indeed, that not only are 


of comparing one of these humble but conve- 
nient houses for weavers with any complete 
suite of rooms on the model lodging-house 


bottom, in which a small fire can always be 
kept in without consuming too much fuel, 
yet does not go out, which it always does in a 
common and impraved flat-bottomed grate. No! plan for the labouring poor, it is just likely 
space is lost by a staircase landing and door, | that he, the said professional, might prefer 
for you enter the room through the opening’ the model lodging-house more improved and 
in the floor made for the stairs, The size of perfected plan, butnoonehavingtolivein either 


the general arrangements of houses better 
than ever they were, but all the details of 
house building are growing apace, all artificial 
materials used in the putting together of 
houses are getting both cheaper and better 


adapted for their purpose, and sounder and 


more lasting —in short, that house building, 
like everything else, is progressing, and that 
the house building of to-day is an advance on 
But 


that of twenty-five or fifty years ago. 
there is nothing like sight. : 


All have heard or read of the disastrous 
fire but a few days back in the regions of 


Shoreditch, behind the church, among the 
bye-streets and among its “poor slave house- 
holds,” It was a very great fire, and nearly 
burnt out a whole block or square of build- 
ings, bounded on its four sides by narrow 
streets which the houses overlooked 3 and 
should anybody want to see what an “ Uhlan” 
ridden and_burnt-out village in poor France 
now looks like, this Shoreditch bit of London 
is the place to go to and see it. There are 
huge piles of burnt timber, houses gutted and 
partially burnt out, broken furniture lying 
about in all directions, trees scorched up and 


these rooms is about 14ft. by 15 or 16ft. It 
would be difficult to contrive a more con- 
venient and cheerful room, and shows how 


much is to be got by a double window, for if 


the sun does happen to shine you are sure to 
see it,so that a room thus contrived and lighted 
can never be dull while there be but the 
smallest glimmer of brightness outside. Of 
course it will be understood that while one 
window fronts the street the other looks into 
the garden ground enclosed by the blocks of 
houses, for improvement in this region has 
not yet gone so far as to convert these few 
yards of grass, flowers, weeds, and stunted 
trees, and wooden palings, into dead walls and 
stone paved yards ; for as we have observed, 
there is no improved building here as yet, and 
the Board of Works do not seem to have 
scented it out, altered the names of the streets, 
pulled down as much as possible, and destroyed 
all the little character that the place now has, 
little though it be. 

The principal room thus devoted to trade 
purposes regulates the arrangement of the rest 
of the house, which it is perhaps unnecessary 
to describe at any length; but it may be no- 


one of the houses would or cando so. There 
is no comparison between them in point of 
comfort or convenience, or even cheerfulness, 
and certainly not in any artistic, or—shall we 
say it?—quaint interest. Ofconrse there is none 
in the new model lodging-house, which is as 
dull and hard asa prison (see the Peabody 
buildings), while in the very roughness anil 
mere attempt at convenience of these houses 
which we have described, there is, as we have 
said, at least a quaint interest, if nothing 
more—convenience certainly, and even size. 
With all our present boasting, therefore, of 
progressive methods, what has been the gain 
during the last fifty years in common house 
building ? What new thing, or arrangement, or 
material, or apparatus is there which can be 
put forward as a better thing than what is to 
found even in this poor neighbourhood of the 
Spitalfields silk-weavers ? After better than 
a good half-century of art and science teach- 
ing and experience in house building, and 
almost no end of new materials and new 
patent contrivances, we will defy any one, 
professional or no, to point out a better human 
habitation than this poor broken-down and now 
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condemned (why condemned ?) silk-weaver’s 
house. But there is yet one most practical 
consideration which we would urge on 
those who have houses to build out of the 
region of silk weaving, but in that of silk 
wearing. Itis this. very one knows that 
the drawing-room is the main and principal 
room inevery house claiming aristocratic or 
even genteel proportions, and that whatever 
the rest of the house may be like, or however it 
may be furnished, the drawing room is not 
neglected ; indeed, it is the chief care of those 
who centre all their ambition in their house, 
and no expense is spared in making it the 
envy and sometimes the despair of neigh- 
bours. Commonly the dull architect of the 
house, when it happens to have had any, or 
the speculating builder, has marred all at the 
outset, for by dividing the space taken up by 
the two rooms, front and back drawing-room, 
into two instead of having it as one apartment, 
and by putting the staircase into the back 
room, the whole grand idea of a drawing, or 
reception, or company room is at once de- 
stroyed. We are of course now speaking of 
of the better class of town houses, wherein the 
drawing-room is a necessity, and consequently 
used as such. It is a subject not a little 
curious, that of drawing-rooms, for the time 
was, in primitive and dark ages, when no such 
place had any existence or was ever thought 
of or wanted; but of 1:aodern fashionable and 
well-to-do existence it is—one may fairly say 
it—the ultimate end, no one can go any 
further. To have a grand finely-furnished 
drawing-room, and to every now and then fill 
it with fashionably dressed company, is the 
ultima thule of modern life. Why not, then, 
make the most of the idea, such as it is, and 
lay out the fashionable house, beginning with 
the drawing-room. To do this well and effec- 
tually there is no better or so good a way as 
to copy the humble arrangements of a Spital- 
fields weaver’s second-floor front and back so 
cleverly thrown into one. C, By AY 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


R. G. G. ZEREFI delivered the first of a 
course of forty lectures on the above sub- 

ject in the lecture-theatre at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, on Tuesday afternoon last. In these 
lectures the subject is to be treated with special 
reference to different styles. In his opening re- 
marks the lecturer said ; Gazing up into the starry 
heavens, we shall see there, besides the millions of 
sparkling worlds floating in space, an immense 
quantity of nebule, shining dimly. These nebulee 
are either decayed systems of worlds, once com- 
pact and well regulated, but now dispersed ; or 
they are worlds in course of formation, seeking, 
according to the general law of gravitation, to form 
a central body by the attraction of cosmical forces. 
In studying art history we shall find that the same 
cosmical process is continually going on in the 
spheres of art. Forms vanish to reappear again 
in entirely. new combinations. Dr. Zerffi then 
reverted to the first course of forty lectures com- 
menced last year, which he said he had devoted to 
the study of the general outlines of the subject, 
and to showing the outer world in connection 
with the intellectual world, and the connection 
between ideas and the products ofart. In the 
present course he iatended to fill up the gaps 
which he was obliged to leave in generalising, and 
to draw the especial attention of his audience to 
the particular process through which products of 
art have to pass in order to become what 
they are. He should also trace with pre- 
cision the general laws according to which the 
special phenomena of art have heen formed, look 
upon the isolated art products of different na- 
tions, and refer to the climates under which they 
lived. He should not omit to draw attention to 
the different degrees of religion and political and 
social civilisation as so many phenomenal results 
of certain influences, and trace these influences 
again to their origin and gradual development. 
After dwelling on the sublimity of Creation, 
even ages before man appeared, Dr. Zerfii re- 
marked that it was only when by degrees man 
reached his proper development and became con- 
scious of his intellectual powers, that beauty may 


be said to have acquired a dimension on earth, for 
without man capable of grasping that which 
is beautiful, ,beauty would have no existence. 
Science vanquishes error, industry overcomes 
matter, and art reproduces beauty ; but as it is 
man who has to perform this threefold task, man 
must be studied, and must be known from an eth- 
nological point of view. Modern science likes to 
read history backwards, and read this way no his- 
tory was so interesting as thit of art, in which we 
are capable of tracing the gradual progress of 
man’s capacity to produce works of art. As in 
Nature, so also in Art, we shall find certain types, 
certain fundamental forms, continually recurring, 
repeating themselves, and forming new com- 
binations, always, however, using up the old 
materials. All these transformations and com- 
binations take place in accordance with certain 
laws. He should, then, acquaint his audience 
during the course of these lectures with the dif- 
ferent styles. Beauty, for this purpose, would be 
looked upon as an effect, and not as a mere sum 
total of certain causes. He should alopt the 
system of tracing analogies wherever occasion re- 
quired it, and should try to group together what 
appeared to him to be the effects of similar causes. 
That was a tield which was very much neglected, 
and one which was scarcely capable of being ex- 
hausted. He should dwell upon the economy of 
art, showing how art arises from the necessities of 
man, and how man ornaments not ouly his palaces 
and temples, but his every-day utensils—his 
spoons, his paddles, and his spears. In treating of 
the historical development of ornamental art he 
should endeavour to avoid one great mistake. At 
a certain period in the study of every branch of 
science or art, everything is treated hypothe- 
tically; during another stage everything is re- 
duced to a realistic or technical system, which 
very often crushes every higher aspiration, He 
sheuld try to be neither hypothetical nor 
technical; but he should endeavour to rouse the 
higher artistic feelings of his hearers to a clear 
and systematic understanding of artistic tendencies 
in general. Above all, he would try to awake 
within them the slumbering powers of self-creative 
originality. They would study, then, art for its 
own sake, and, in so doing, they would become 
really excellent practical artists. The subject 
before them might be treated in three different 
ways. Firstly, there was the realistic point of 
view, having nature and geometry as the basis of 
art; secondly, the subject could be treated from 
the historical point of view, showing, through 
antiquarian researches, the gradual development 
of art; and, thirdly, there was the critical aspect, 
influenced by speculative philosophy and esthetics. 
After an analysis of these three standpoints, the 
lecturer proceeded to point out the laws of beauty, 
harmony, and symmetry, as exemplified in nature, 
in crystals, plants, trees, &c., and so brought an 
interesting and instructive lecture to a close. 
These lectures, which are given by Dr. Zerffi 
under the auspices of the Science and Art depart- 
ment, will be given every Tuesday afternoon at 


three o’clock. 
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THE SLAVE-CHILDREN OF THE MID- 
LAND COUNTIES. 


£ ANTED, several hundred children, of 

seven years of age, to carry 53 tons 
of clay per day, for sixpence!’’ Put into sucha 
sentence the facts to which we want to draw 
attention would probably awaken men’s minds 
and consciences. If we suggested the possibility 
of any child with a black skin being compelled, in 
Virginia or South Carolina, to employ itself at 
the age of seven years for thirteen hours daily in 
carrying about forty pounds of clay on its head 
each journey from the clay-heap to the work- 
table, and, in addition thereto, being often obliged 
to work all night, we have little doubt but that 
letters from indignant readers would pour in upon 
us. An association with a long name and a 
liberally-paid staff of officers would be formed 
to control people over whom we cin have no 
compulsory influence, and to prevent crimes for 
which we are not responsible. But as it happens 
to be in England that infants are thus enslaved, 
we quietly make up our minds to ignore the fact 
—at any rate to forget it as soon as possible. 
Yet it is as well some should know it. The 
builder should know it ; and the man who has been 
making money out of bricks and mortar for the 
last twenty years, and is about to retire on a com- 
petence,—a large part of which he has indirectly 
wrung from the hearts of the poor Midland 
Counties slave-children, The foolish operative 


bricklayer should know it, who strikes against the 
introduction of the brickmaking machine, and 
thus does his little best to continue the slavery. 
That all may know it if they will, we give a few 
facts taken from a paper read at the late Social 
Science Congress at Newcastle, by Mr. George 
Smith, of Leicester. 

Personal experience has taught him sympathy 
for the clas3 in whose behalf he pleads, whether 
that experience was a pleasant one the following 
extract from his paper will show :— 


When a. child of about seven years of age, I was 
employed by a near relative to assist him in making 
bricks. Itis not my wish to say anything against him ; 
but, like most of his class at that time, and like many 
even now, he thought kicks and blows formed the best 
means of obtaining the maximum of work from a lad, 
And, as if these were not enough, excessively long hours 
of labour were added. My employment consisted in 
continually carrying about forty pounds of clay upon 
my head, from the clay-heap to the table on which the 
bricks were made. When there was no clay, I had to 
carry the same weight of bricks. This labour had to be 
performed, almost without intermission, for thirteen 
hours daily. Sometimes my labours were increased by 
my haying to work all night at the kilns. 

The results of the} prolonged and severe labour to 
which I was subjected, combined with the cruel treat- 
ment experienced by me at the hands of the adult 
labourers, are shown in marks which are borne by me 
to this day. On one occasion I had to perform a very 
heavy amount of labour, After my customary day’s 
work, I had to carry 1,200 9in. bricks from the maker to 
the floors on which they are placed to harden. The 
total distance thus walked by me that night was not less 
than fourteen miles, seven miles of which I traversed 
with eleven pounds weight of clay in my arms, besides 
lifting the unmade clay and carrying it some distance 
to the maker. The total quantity of clay thus carried 
by me was five anda half tons. For all this labour I 
received sixpence! The fatiguethus occasioned brought 
on a serious illness, which for several weeks prevented 
my resuming work. My reason for giving these per- 
sonal experiences is that they are precisely similar to 
those which are being endured by large numbers of 
children and young persons at the present day, not- 
withstanding the existence of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts. 


A light and genteel occupation for children 
truly, even if their education and morals do 
suffer! Perhaps the less said about morals the 
better, in the face of one sentence of Mr. Smith’s 
paper. He says ‘‘ Out of the many hundreds of 
brickyard girls whose career I have personally 
marked, not more than half-a-dozen have become 
decent and respectable wives.” What about the 
others? There still seem to be plenty of children 
in the brickyards. 

And the worst of all this is that the Act which 
was passed to prevent it is powerless from the 
almost culpable ignorance on the part of its com- 
pilers of the existence of such evils. As the law 
stands, yards employing less than fifty hands are 
exempt from the operations of the Factory Act. 
The majority of the brickyards do employ less than 
fifty hands, and consequently escape its censure. 
The manifest injustice and absurdity of such an 
exemption are obvious. Mr. Smith points to one 
instance in which a brickyard numbering more 
than fifty hands came under Government in- 
spection. A boy under 12 years of age was pro- 
hibited working by the inspecting surgeon, and 
the next day was found employed in one of the 
smaller yards and working eighty-four hours 
per week. | 

When the evil is so very terrible, and the 
remedy is so very easy, will not somebody try 
and put a stop to this reproach to the building 
trades ? 

pa ns 


ARBITRATION IN THE BUILDING TRADES) 
AT LIVERPOOL. 


HE following scheme for the establish- 
ment of a public court of conciliation and 
arbitration has been submitted on behalf of the 
trades, and rejected by the Master-Builders 
Association :— 


{ 
The constituency is to consist of all master-builders, 
tradesmen, and operatives engaged in the building 
trade, or in any of its branches. | 
The court is to be extra judicial, and to consist of ar 
equal number of employers and employed, to be electer 
at an annual meeting of each body. Hach branch 0) 
the building trade to send six masters and six operatives 
an independent president to be chosen at the firs’ 
meeting of arbitrators, and a vice-president to act i) 
case of the illness or absence of the president. 
The court to be subdivided into three sections— 
1. A court of conciliation, to consist of one employe 
and one operative to be chosen from the branch in whic: 
the dispute has arisen. , f 
2. A court of arbitration, to consist of the president 
six employers, and six workmen representing the brane. 
in which the dispute has arisen. 
3. A svecial court, to consist of the president, on 
toa a ae and one workman from each branch of t 
rade. 
The object of the court of conciliation shall be to con 
ciliate parties in whose establishment minor dispute 
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have arisen. Should they fail in doing so, the case to be 
referred to the court of arbitration. 

The court of arbitration shall serve as a court of 
appeal from the conciliators, and for the settlement of 
diZerences which may arise in any particular branch of 
the trade. . 

The special court to be forthe settlement of differences 
affecting the trade in all its branches, and a court of 
final appeal from the court of arbitration. 

In bringing disputes before the conciliatory court, the 
parties shall appear in person, the employer being 
allowed to send his foreman. Should the dispute have 
arisen with such foreman, the proceedings should be 
private. Before the court of arbitration and the special 
court the parties may appear in person, or be repre- 
sented by counsel or attorney, as in the County Court, 
and the proceedings should be public. 

The courts shall take cognisance of all differences that 
may arise, but in case the subject of difference be rate 
of wages or hours of labour for the future, then their 
decision shall only be binding for six months. 

In all cases the majority shall decide, and if the votes 
be equal, the president shall give the casting vote. 

The master-builders have already agreed to the 
principle of arbitration to this extent—that in 
case of any dispute arising six employers and six 
workmen should constitute a court of arbitration, 
who, in the language of the rule, ‘shall have 
power to come to terms, and whose decision shall 
be binding on both parties; but, if unable to 
agree, they shall proceed to appoint an umpire, 
to be mutually agreed upon, who shall act as sole 
referee, and whose decision shall be the decision 
of the court, and shall be equally binding on both 
parties.’ The objections of the operatives to 
this system are—first, that it is difficult to select 
& man as umpire in whose decision they can place 
confidence; second, that there is no court of 
appeal from the judgment of the umpire; and 
third, that the arbitration proceedings are con- 
ducted in private. The difference between the 
men and the employers is really one of degree 
rather than of principle, and it is to be hoped 
that some satisfactory solution of the question 
will be arrived at. The masters especially should 
remember, says the Liverpool Mercury, that in 
the event of any serious disagreement arising, it 
would be in the power of the operatives to say 
that their proposition to establish a court of con- 
ciliation had been rejected. 
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APPLICATION OF SCIENCE TO 
INDUSTRY. 


BE LYON PLAYFAITR, in a lecture recently 
delivered before the Midland Institute of 
Birmingham, said—‘‘ When any tribe or nation 
ean take from another the raw material, which 
the last either does not use or uses with less in- 
telligence, the first nation must be under the 
guidance of science. The science may be un- 
developed, dealing with qualities only and not 
with quantities, but science it must be; for it is 
impressing upon the material the conception 
derived from a cultured intelligence, and making 
these of a higher relative value than the mere 
local possession of the material itself. This is 
the great element of industrial competition in the 
world at the present time. Take the case of 
Great Britain in modern days. We have in large 
quantities, and in fortunate proximity, coal, iron- 
stone, and lime. We have copper, and tin, and 
zinc, in smaller proportion. As intelligence arose 
in this country, and initiatory science became 
evolved from industrial pursuits, the inhabitants 
no longer sold their mineral wealth to distant 
nations, but manufactured it for themselves. As 
long as the growing intelligence of our inhabitants 
equalled or exceeded that possessed by any neigh- 
bouring nation, our prosperity was secured ; 
because, in addition to the science of the time, 
the raw material of industry was in our possession, 
and competition with us was an impossibility. 
And so it is with all nations. But the moment 
that any nation allows the intellectual element 
of production to fall below that of its neighbours, 
the local advantage no longer suffices for su- 
periority. When commerce and science open up 
paths of rapid intercommunication throughout 
the world, the cost of transit of raw material is 
hed, and the intellectual superiority of 
another nation far more than balances the pos- 
session of raw material. Roads, railways, ships 
and steamboats, arising in the march of science, 
can spread raw material everywhere, and e nable 
nations to test their relative intellectual powers 
applied toit. Let us take a case: Cotton, being 
indigenous to Hindostan, calico was made 
at Calicut. Soon the intellectual culture of 
the Arabians exceeded that of the Hindoos. 
Cale was manufactured by them, and intro- 
ueed into Spain, where it flourished. Thien 
came the great national crime of Spain in 
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the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
a million of the Moriscoes, who still possessed 
the experience in manufacturing industry, 
were suddenly expelled on account of their 
doubtful Christianity. With them, cotton, 
woollen, and silk manufactures were also ejected 
from Spain. The 15,000 looms of Seville were 
thus reduced to 300, and the 40,000 silk weavers 
of Toledo lost their subsistence as soon as the 
intelligence and skill of the Moors passed to 
Tunis. In process of time this country took up 
the cotton trade which Spain flung away, and 
made it our own by great mechanical inventions. 
Not, be it observed, by manual labour, but by 
the result of intelligence applied to machinery 
and locomotion. And look how much intellect 
now exceeds the value of the raw material as a 
factor in production. Cotton is grown in America, 
crosses the broad Atlantic as a bulky and ex- 
pensive freight, is seized hold of by our mechanical 
science and manufacturing enterprise, crosses 
the Atlantic again as calico, pays a heavy im- 
port duty, and yet undersells the products of 
the mills at Lowell. When the great American 
people, through their rising colleges, and by a 
better understanding of the effects of restrictive 
tariffs, apply their intellectual powers in this 
direction, such relative superiority of manu- 
facturing science will be impossible in the presence 
of the raw material at the docr of their mills. 
More strange still to see Switzerland, with no 
seaboard and no coal, bringing cotton from 
America, transporting it through the defiles of 
the mountains, then back again over land and 
sea, in the form of high-priced cotton goods, 
underselling America in her own markets. What 
enables such a country to do this? It is not 
cheapness of labour ; it is intellectual or scientific 
superiority in relation to the manufacture which 
competes successfully against local advantages. 
Take another instance. Sweden has excellent 
iron, and we send for it to Birmingham, where 
you convert it into tools, axes, chisels and 
hoes. You send these to America, though good 
iron ore exists in that country. Well, some day 
the Americans find that by giving a different edge 
and temper to their axes, or a different form to 
their hoes, they can do their own work better ; so 
they send to Sweden for the iron, and fashion it 
into their peculiar forms, and Birmingham does 
not send so many axes and hoes as formerly, but 
America actually sends over some to this country, 
to see whether we like their new forms better 
than our own. You see that the mere possession 
of the raw material confers but a small advantage 
on the country, and that the changes which are 
continually taking place are not regulated by it. 
The intellect, which has such a predominant value, 
receives its expression, at least to alarge extent, 
by incessant efforts to convert the brute labour of 
aman into an intellectual superintendence of 
labour performed by a machine. This may be 
illustrated by any branch of industry taken at 
random. I see opposite my study window, as 
I write, a house in course of erection, and the 
labour of the builder will serve my purpose as well 
as any other. An Irish hodman is carrying a 
quantity of bricks up a ladder, in order to supply 
material to the builder. The sight is familiar to 
us still, though not so much so asit was a few 
years since, because a change is passing over this 
form of labour. Let us study the reasons for the 
change. The Irish hodman is a human machine, 
unskilfully and expensively put into operation, 
He felt that himself, in his fine, confused way, 
when he wrote to his friend in Ireland, ‘‘ Dear 
Pat, come over here and earn your money : there 
is nothing for you to do but to carry the bricks 
up a ladder, for there is a man at the top who 
takes them from you and does all the work!” 
The man atthe top is a skilled workman, more 
nearly fulfillmg his human functions, for he is 
using intellect in his work. The hodman is a 
worker also, but only a user of his own brute 
force in a very unintelligent way. Every time 
that he ascends the ladder with his load of bricks, 
he is carrying his own weight in addition to that 
of the bricks; his force is thus wastefully ex- 
pended. After many years his employer per- 
ceives this, and substitutes human labour first 
by that of a horse, then by that a steam engine. 
Now, when you pass a house in course of erection 
you will see a horse trotting over a prescribed 
course. Itis pulling up a whole barrowful of 
bricks by a rope and pulley. The horse, tended 
by one man, is doing the work of seven or eight 
hodmen, and with much economy of money, inas- 
much as the cost of the hay and oats, from 


which its power is derived, scarcely exceeds 


that of the beef, potatoes, and beer of a single 
hodman ; while increased economy of labour is 
also attained, because the weight represented by 
the bodies of seven hodmen is not drawn up along 
with the bricks. Food, burned within the bodics 
of the men and the horse, is in both cases the 
source of power. Again, in large houses the horse 
disappears, arid a small steam engine draws up 
the bricks. Economy is again achieved, for the 
coal, which is the food of the engine, is less costly 
than the hay and oats required for evolution of 
force in the horse. A single man, using scientific 
knowledge in the guidance of the engine, is now 
doing the work of several horses or many men. 
Let us analyse the changes which pass over the 
forms of labour illustrated in this particular case. 
The first tendency is to substitute the brute force 
of a man by an intellectual superintendence of a 
cheaper form of force, either animal or physical, 
the aim being to obtain economy of production, 
either through economy of time or by the sub- 
stitution of a cheaper form of force for human 
labour. In fact, economy of time generally 
follows the economical substitution of force. 
Savages have an utter disregard of time in the 
performance of labour. They will expend a month 
in sharpening a single arrow. Some of the rock 
crystal cylinders worn by chiefs for ornaments 
are stated to take two men’s lives to perforate. 
The Kamchadals of North-eastern Asia take 
three years to hollow out a canoe, and one year 
to scoop out the trough in which they cook food. 
As soon asa savage tribe employs fire, instead of 
implements made of stone or bone, to hollow out 
their canoes, they are using a natural power to 
economise time and brute human force, and are 
on the high road to civilisation. In human pro- 
gress it is always so, for it is a natural law that 
the sweat of the brow should be lessened by the 
conception of the brain. The economy pro- 
duced by the substitution of cheaper for dearer 
forms of force is remarkable in all cases where 
it is applied. The Prussians saw this very 
well when they wanted to make England 
declare coal as contraband of war in the present 
campaign, that it was representative of so 
many men added to the enemy ; for, three or four 
pounds of coal, even in the wasteful way in which 
it is used, are more than equal toa man’s force. 
I recollect, some years since, reading an interest- 
ing address on this subject by Sir William Arm- 
strong. When coal was first an object of com- 
merce, it was transported on the backs of men 
from the pit’s mouth to the sea-coast. A man in 
this way might carry a load of half a hundred- 
weight ; but after a time a pack-horse was sub- 
stituted for the man, and carried about three 
hundredweight. As science progressed, the 
pack-horse was attached to the wheel-cart, into 
which its load was put, and it pulled down sixteen 
hundredweight. Then, as industry progressed, 
tram-roads were laid down between the pit and 
the coast, and the same horse pulling a waggon 
carried forty hundredweight. Finally came the 
great triumph of science, when coal was employed 
to pull itself. The smoking, snorting, iron horse, 
fed with coal and water, drags along the railroad 
200 tons. The conversion of coal into force which 
produces this great result is, in point of cust, 
scarcely greater than that of the human beast of 
burden, or the pack-horse originally used for a 
scant result. And yet our engines are so imper- 
fect that they only use one-tenth and waste 
nine-tenths of the available force in coal! The 
importance of the transformation may be better 
understood if you view the force of coal as ex- 
pressed in men’s power; just aswe doin speaking 
of an engine as having so many horse-power.. If 
human force were alone used in this country, the 
sum of production must be limited by the number 
of inhabitants. In sucha case the United King- 
dom could not produce more than the products 
of the labour of its thirty millions of inhabitants 
of all ages. But the coal excavated annually 
in this country represents inactual attainable work 
almost exactly the sum of the force of the whole 
population of the globe, viewed as adults. 
So thatthe use of anatural force, in substitution 
of human power, augments vastly the productive 
resources of our small insular kingdom, and en- 
ables it not only to supply its own wants, but also 
to export to other countries its superfluity of pro- 


duction. 
—————_———_— 


On Thursday week the new church of §. John the 
Evangelist, Accrington, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Manchester. It is a Gothic building, 
capable of seating 880 persons, and the cost has 
been £6,700, 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING." 
(Continued from page 258.) 


Pratz 5.—KeErring THE WALL AND FRONT 
Srrines oF CrrcuLaR STAIRS. 

Figure 1 exhibits the plan: The front string is 
made by kerfing a board which is bent on curved 
ribs. ‘These lap at the ends and fasten with 
screws, thus forming a ground to which the 
string is secured. .The kerfs being closed show 
theregularity of the curve. 

Clean off with compass, plane, and sand-paper. 
This is quite sufficient for painted work. But, in 
case the finish is hard wood, even then the string 
is ready to lay a veneer. 

It may be well to stay the work with a brace 
or two. Let all fastening be done with screws, 
and not nails. The risers should be prepared to 
receive the string by blocks, screwed on the back, 
projecting below risers, to which the string is 
secured. ' 

The circle should be gradually diminished, say 
from riser R, the object being to give a proper 
easing to the rail, starting from the newel. It 
also adds to the appearance of the stairs. 

Having already explained the mode of finding 
the kerfs, it is now only necessary to say that 
E D and V 2 indicate the solid wood that stands 
between the kerfs. 

Tur. Srrercn Ovur.—This has already been 
shown by construction, and a practical method has 
also been given, either of which may be adopted. 
Let N T, Fig. 2, equal half A H on plan. Take 
N and T as radius and centre. Then make in- 
tersection as shown. Draw from T the extended 
line. Obtain point K by method shown on last 
plate, which gives K Tas half the stretch out of LH. 

Fig. 3 shows stretch out for quarter circle of 
front string; the method being the same as that 
already given. 

The letters P S indicate half of quarter circle, 
which is the most ready way of applying the same 
to the string. 

Fig. 4 exhibits the wallstring with its steps and 
risers cut in, and ready for bending. ; 

The letters T K equal corresponding letters on 
the left, and indicate the stretch out of L H. 


SPLICING OF CIRCULAR STRINGS. 

We have already given the splicing of straight 
strings; the method adopted there applies here ; 
with the difference that the splice in this casé is 
secured by a rib, curved to agree with the plan ; 
the joints here being plumb, and not cut at right 
angles with edge of string. 

Kie, 5 exhibits the front string. The letters 
P § are equal to half the stretch out of quadrant 
on plan. The stuffis shown kerfed and ready to 
bend. It may be best to have the string screwed 
to a rib, the curve of which must be elliptical, for 
the reason it runs on the same pitch as the string, 
and stands over circle on the plan. This method 
makes solid and good work. Still, the rib might 
be dispensed with by carefully bending and brac- 
ing the string. Then the veneer being laid, 
glued, and fastened with hand-screws, is equally 
good, when dry. 

Fig. 6 shows the starting. Here it will be best 
to have a portion of the string made in staves ; 
on account of thetwo different curves seen on the 
plan. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
ROAD ROLLING IN THE METROPOLIS. 


E have just received the report of the chief 
surveyor of Marylebone on the use of a 
steam-roller in that parish. It was resolved by 
the Vestry thatjone of Aveling and Porter’s steam- 
rollers should be hired for a month on trial. The 
surveyor reports that the total number of yards 
rolled in thirty days was 23,145, and the expense 
of hire of roller, fuel, and water, £71 17s. 11d., 
which, after deducting for time expended for 
using spikes, shows the cost of rolling to have 
been 2°67 farthings per superficial yard. This 
result has been obtained with a hired roller, but 
the expense would have been reduced by purchase 
»t least 30 per cent., taking all contingencies into 
account. 
1his is Somewhat dearer than horse rolling, but, 
says the report, ‘‘ the vast superiority in every 
way of the work done by the steam-roller will 
prove the latter to be far the more economical.” 
A convincing proof of the economy of steam roll- 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of Robert 
Riddell’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by Triibner and Co., London. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE YV. 


ing lies in the fact that less labour is required by 
sweepers, and less mud is removed by their 
operations than under the old system of coating 
macadamised roads. One advantage was that by 
night rolling, which was introduced in Gloucester- 
place and Baker-street, the inhabitants of the 
district, who noticed a rough and almost impass- 
able way in the evening, were agreeably astonished 
to find a road ready for their use in the morning. 

The report of the chief surveyor concludes by 
recommending that a steam-roller be at once 
ordered for Marylebone. 


——_~_._—_ 


GALLOWHILL MANSION. 


NE of our illustrations this week represents 
a mansion recently completed for the late 
Peter Kerr, Esq., of Paisley, at a cost of from 
£12,000 to £13,000. 
Gallowhill, lying on the east side of the road 
from Paisley to Renfrew. The architects under 
whose directions the building was erected are 
Messrs. Salmon, Son, & Ritchie, of Glasgow. 


—_—_¢@__—_—— 


TUMULI AND MONUMENTS IN 
HEBRIDES. 


THE 


AS account of ‘‘A Recent Examination of 

British Tumuli and Monuments in the 
Hebrides and on the Western Coast of Scotland ”’ 
was given ina paper read by Mr. John S. Phené 
before the British Association. The tumulus in 
the larger Cumbrae in the Frith of Clyde con- 
tained five stone cists, each formed of four slabs 
of red sandstone with a large overlaying slab. 
Within the cists were fine white pebbles. The 
cists were in an apparently studied position, the 
largest being placed nearly north and south, and 
on each side one of smaller dimensions trending 
towards the east and west. To the rear of the 
first was a small cist containing the skull and 


It occupies the estate of: 


secure the right man for the right place. 


bones of a child, and on the western side of that 
one there were no remains. The first and largest 
cist contained the bones of a large man. In the — 
small cist, with the bones of a child, were por- 
tions of a broken urn; and in the western one a 
clean and empty urn only.’ There was a uniform- 

ity about the whole mound; which pointed — 
clearly to the cists being of one date, and that 
they represented one funeral operation. By the — 
permission of the Earl of Glasgow a cutting was 
made through the tumulus, affording abundant 
proof that the mound had been raised by art. The 
next object to which Mr. Phené called attention 
was atumulus atthe northern end of Cantire, which 
is still under investigation. Init Mr. Sinclair, of 
Gartengrenach, discovered an urn similarindesign 
to the principal one from Cumbrae. A similar — 
repetition of memorials occurred again in the 
direction of the Crinan Canal. Other discoveries 
were referred to by Mr. Phené, who stated thaton 
the western coast and islands up to Durness, by 
Cape Wrath, indications of a Pagan race were to 


be found. 
—_——_—_—_—_ 


EpvucatronaL BoarD For Lonpon.—As a new 
board is about to be elected, under the new Act, — 
to impose an educational rate, and direct to a — 
great extent the educational machinery of the — 
metropolis, it behoves all who feel an interest inte 
the matter to use their influence to send the 
best men to the board. We see the names of 
men who are professional talkers, and others who — 
are animated by a fussy ambition, are before the 
public. But why a man, because he can talk in 
Hyde Park, or direct a trades’ union, should be — 
considered qualified to sit on a metropolitan 
educational board, we cannot imagine. Whatare — 
wanted are men of character—men of judgment 
and discretion, who have time and inclination for — 
the- work. The elections will take place next — 
month, and we hore all our readers will try and 
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Furniture & Decoration, 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN 
HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION, 


By “An EXPERIENCED WORKMAN.” 
(Continued from page 264.) 


PATENT AND OTHER PROCESSES FOR REMOVING 
OLD PAINT FROM WOOD. 


INCE commencing these articles our atten- 
S tion has been called to several methods 
and mixtures for removing old paint from 
wood, &c., of which methods and processes 
we purpose giving some account in this paper, 
as being very useful and necessary to be 
known by the painter and decorator. Several 
of them we have tried, and can therefore speak 
from practical experience. Old woodwork, 
which has had a great number of coats of 
paint put upon it year after year, is apt 
in time to crack and blister. This arises 
from various causes, which causes we have 
enumerated in a former article. Outside 
work, and the shutters inside of windows, are 
particularly liable to get into this state from 
the heat of the sun, &c., &c. It becomes, 
then, necessary to remove the whole of the 
accumulations of coats of paint, varnish, &c., 
down to the bare wood, in order to produce a 
level and smooth surface to start from in re- 
painting. This is the more necessary, in that 
any and every additional coat of paint put 
upon the old work only adds to the existing 
evil. It is a common experience with painters 
to find that work that has hitherto given no 
indications of blistering or cracking will, im- 
mediately on being repainted, commence hoth 
to blister and crack. Why this is so we do 
not attempt to determine, but merely state a 
fact. Given the necessity for removing the 
paint, the next question is how best 1o accom- 
plish that object. The old method used to 
be to burn the paint off with red-hot irons. 
These were simply flat pieces of iron, about 
four or five inches square, or of a heart-shape, 
or triangular, like a smoothing-iron, affixed to 
handles about a foot or 18in. long. These 
were heated red-hot, and held close to the 
paint, which of course began to frizzle and 
burn under the iron, and, while the paint was 
soft with the heat, the workman would scrape 
off the paint with a chisel, knife, or scraper (a 
flat square-ended knife)—a clumsy process, 
often causing more injury to the work than it 
did good. ‘This was also a very slow process, 
involving much waste of labour and time. 
The next improvement—if it can be so called 
—was to burn the paint off with either naphtha 
or turpentine in this wise: The workman is 
provided with a brush, a pot containing either 
naphtha or turps, and a broad chisel, knife, or 
scraper. The work to be stripped is then 
saturated with the spirit, and, while it is wet, 
a light is’ applied to the bottom of it; the 
whole surface is immediately one mass of 
flame, which softens the paint, and while it is 
soft the workman scrapes or chisels off the 
paint. ‘This requires to be very quickly done, 
else the paint gets hard. This method does 
very well on level surfaces, but is of course 
totally unsuited to moulded surfaces. There 
is also a very great danger of the operator 
having his hands burnt, and the burning paint 
quickly gets hard on the cold steel of the 
knite and blunts it, and has to be scraped off 
before the workman can proceed, thus causing 
delay, during which the flame exhausts 
itself, and necessitates another application of 
the burning spirit. On moulded surfaces, 
both this and the hot-iron process are almost 
useless, There is a constant slipping of the 
knife in scraping, causing cuts and indenta- 
tions in the wood, which, in themselves are 
almost as great an evil as the blistering. 
There have been two or three patents taken 
out for machines to effect this purpose, in 
which the leading principle is the maintain- 
ing of a permanent heat to burn off the paint 


or keep it in a soft state. One inventor 
has a machine in the form of a portable fire- 
grate, in size about 10in. by 6in., with two 
handles and a sliding lid at the top, and 
scrapers attached to the front, just above the 
fire. The grate is filled with charcoal and 
lighted, and when it is of a red heat the work- 
man holds the machine in one hand and 
places the fire near the work to be stripped, 
and when the paint is softened he applies the 
scraper, and gradually moves the whole, 
bringing the paint with it; the scraper being 
attached to the front of the grate becomes hot, 
of course, and remains so, thus avoiding the 
difficulty of the cold steel mentioned in the 
other processes, and removing the paint more 
easily. The fire in the grate keeps the paint 
soft until it is all cleaned off, and the scrapers 
being fixed are not so liable to chip or cut the 
wood as the knife. The inventor supplies 
scrapers of various forms, made to fit and scrape 
the ordinary run of moulded surfaces. Another 
patentee offers a machine for the same pur- 
pose, in which the heat is produced by a very 
ingenious arrangement for producing a flame 
which shall burn and soften the paint. In 
this machine the principle adopted is more of 
a scientific nature than the one described 
above, but not so efficacious by any means. It 
is grounded on the lamp form. The lamp, if 
we may so call it, is made of a cylindrical or 
barrel form, having an opening in front and a 
handle behind; it has two cisterns, the one at 
the bottom in the ordinary lamp form with a 
wick ; the other cistern is in the upper part 
of the lamp, with an open space between the 
two; both cisterns are fed with naphtha or 
paraffine. From the top cistern is a safety- 
valve, and from this cistern a pipe descends 
to a convenient distance behind the wick and 
flame of the lamp. The rationale of its action 
is as follows : The flame of the lamp heats the 
naphtha in the upper cistern and it begins to 
evaporate; this evaporated spirit has no 
other outlet but the mouth of the pipe, which 
is placed just behind the flame of the 
lamp; it therefore rushes down the pipe, 
unites with the flame of the lamp, 
and forces it outwards in one bright and 
powerful jet of flame, in a horizontal position, 
which the workman can, of course, direct on 
to any portion of the work. There areno 
scrapers attached, and the workman has to 
go back to the old system of using the cold 
knife. It will be evident that this machine, 
however ingenious, will not answer the pur- 
pose so well as the one before described. 
These inventions are no doubt very ingenious, 
and answer their purpose as far as they go; 
but there are many drawbacks in connection 
with them ; they do not provide adequately 
for the cleaning out of the quirks and mould- 
ings of woodwork, and the old paint, if not 
all cleaned off while it is hot and soft at the 
first application (which is almost an impossi- 
bility), becomes ten times harder than it was 
at first, after being once burnt, and requires 
so much heat to reburn it that the wood often 
suffers in consequence. It will be evident 
also that there is much danger of an explosion 
in the last-named machine, and that the fumes 
from the burning paint must be very injurious 
to the health of the workman. We may, 
therefore, conclude that these, and, in fact, 
all machines in which fire is the active agent 
for burning off paint, although they really 
do burn off the paint, they do not do it effi- 
ciently ; and besides the danger to the person 
and to health involved in their use, they 
are but a clumsy means of doing what can be 
much easier and better done by the aid of 
chemistry. We come now to the more simple 
and less dangerous means of destroying paint, 
provided by the practical chemists of the day. 
It will be evident that a very considerable 
amount of inventive skill and of chemical 
knowledge has been brought to bear upon 
this subject, and it would hardly be supposed 
that to accomplish so simple a matter so many 
clever brains should have been exercised. 
There are several chemical mixtures in the 


market for burning or dissolving paint, which 
are sold under different names, and which, 
like patent medicines, are guaranteed to 
answer for all sorts of purposes. Some of 
them are advertised to clean paint, stone, 
brass, &., &c., ad libitum. The principle 
upon which they all appear to act is simply 
to turn the oil contained in the paint into 
soap, and the cohesion between the oil and 
lead being thus destroyed, of course the lead 
and other residue become mere mud, which 
may be washed off the wood with water 
and a brush. It will at once be seen 
that this 


is a simpler as well as a 
more sensible process than the burning 
with fire. These preparations are mostly 


based upon a mixture of common washing- 

soda and quicklime, which latter we have 
used for a great number of years for cleaning 
offold paint. About 2lb. of sodais added 
to a bucket of newly-slaked lime, which 
should be of the consistency of thick cream. 

In this state it is laid upon the work; it im- 

mediately begins to burn or dissolve the paint, 
and in the course of time, short or longas the 
case may be, the whole of the.paint on the 
work becomes soft, and washes off asif it were 
merely the mud ofthe street. Doors, shutters, 
and other work which can be taken down and 
laid flat, should be so laid before the liquor is 
put upon them. This allows thecomposition to 
be put upon the work in sufficient depth to 
cover the whole of it, which facilitates the 
doing of it. It is always best to let the mix- 
ture remain on the work a sufficient time to 
dissolve the paint effectually, so that there 
will ‘be no necessity for using the knife to 
scrape it ; the whole may then be washed off, 
and it willleave the wood clean and almost as 
free from paint as when it left the joiner’s 
hands. The lime and soda must be well 
washed off with clean water, and the work 
allowed to stand for a few days to get 
thoroughly dry before being painted again. 
In doing any work which it is not convenient 
or which cannot be taken down, and must by 
necessity be stripped as it stands, the lime and 
soda should be mixed stiff, so that it may be 
spread upon the work with a pallet knife or 
a trowel. Its thickness will keep it moist for a 
sufficient length of time to allow it to destroy- 
the paint, but itmay be keptdamp by wetting, 
which will assist the application. This is 
rather a dirty process, but that is the only ob- 
jection we know of that can be urged against 
its use; on the other hand it is always con- 
venient, always at hand, and verysimple in its 
application and effect. The operation of the 
various patented solutions for destroying paint 
is somewhat similar to the lime and soda pro- 
cess, and they seem to us to consist of the same 
chemical agents. One mixture is sent to uson 
the “nocure no pay” principle. This is in the 
form of a solution, and seems to us to be 
simply the liquor from the mixture of lime 
and soda, with some other chemical substance 
added ; it burns or softens the paint, but takes 
queer ways to do its work. It is applied 
with a brush. After ithas been on some time 
its effects may or may not be perceptible, 
according to whether the atmosphere is dry or 
damp ; if it is dry the composition will dry 
also, and not have any effect, but if the next 
day should be wet or damp the work which 
has been done overwith the composition will 
be wet and slimy, and soit alternates day 
after day. We found that this did not answer, 
and of course returned it from whence it 
came: for obvious reasons we forbear to 
mention names except where we can give 
praise. Another patent composition is called 
extract of lethicum. We confess we are quite 
ignorant as to what the lethicum may be of 
which this composition is the extract, but 
from the numerous and particular cautions 
given in the circular as to the extract being 
carefully washed off the wood with vinegar or 
some other acid, we have very grave doubts 
as to whether the paint, which is put on afresh 
after the old has been removed, will not be 
injuriously affected by that portion of the 
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composition which may remain in the wood 
through solution, for whatever solution is 
used it is almost impossible to prevent some 
portions of it from being absorbed into the 
body of the wood. Ro Sse 
The only other solution we have tried is 
manufactured by Mr, Jas. Gray, manufacturing 
chemist, of Glasgow, and is very sensibly 
called painters’ solution. This mixture, what- 
ever its component parts may be, is decidedly 
the best, most eflicacious, and most useful 
composition for the purpose we have yet 
become acquainted with. Its action is quick 
and effectual ; it destroys the paint and leaves 
no injurious effects behind it; and is equally 
efficacious, when reduced in strength, in 
cleaning paint of any description, and by 
adding a little size toa weak solution for 
cleaning paint or varnished work, it will leave 
it with a good gloss. Its efficiency in cleaning 
stone, &c., we cannot speak to, not having tried 
it, but we haveavery considerable amount of 
faith inits cleansing properties,and we should 
think it will do all that its inventor says it 
will. Being a solution, it is of course very 
portable and cleanly, and we have found it of 
great use in the workshop and on a large job, 
in saving of time in cleaning paint-pots, cans, 
&e. We have a tub or bucket filled with the 
olution, into this we put any dirty paint-pots, 
cans, kettles, or other things hard and thick 
with paint, we leave them in for a time, 
when they only require to be washed, and 
they are as clean as when new. In workshops 
or large jobs, this will be found to be of great 


-service, and will effect a great saving of time 


and money. 
—>—_ 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.* 
By Szoprorp A. Brooks. 
(From Macmillan’s Magazine for Oct. 1870.) 
(Continued from page 265.) 


R. RUSKIN has not only shown us how to go 

to work. He has a rare power of seeing into 

the central thought of a picture, and his wide 
knowledge of the aspects of nature enables him to 
pronounce upon truth of representation. He has 
performed this labour notably on Turner and 
Tintoret. Turner’s phrase, that ‘‘ he sees mean- 
ings in my pictures which I did not mean,’’ is 
the exact truth; and Shakespeare would no doubt 
have said the same had he read Schlegel. He 


has revealed the genius of Turner to the world | 


by comparing Turner with Nature; and those 
who have spent hour after hour in the enchanted 
rooms of the Ducal Palace, or wandered day 
after day through the sombre galleries of the 
Scuola San Rocco, know what he has done for 
Tintoret. It has been said that the world appre- 
ciated Turner before Ruskin spoke. A few per- 
sons and the artists did (mo one ever imagined 
that the artists did not heartily acknowledge his 
genius), but artists have not the gift of speech, 
nor, with an exception or two, such as Hastlake, 
the faculty of criticism, and. we have only found 
out at last from their biographies what they 
thought. Itis absurd to quote their isolated say- 
ings asa proof that the public understood and 
valued Turner before Ruskin wrote. Artists say 
that they pointed out Tintoret to Ruskin, but 
why did not they point him out to the world? 
The public wish to be taught, and the artists are 
silent. We expect it is that they have not much 
to say. They know what is good; so does Mr. 
Ruskin. But he takes the trouble to tell us what 
is good and why it is good, and we owe no gra- 
titude to the artists and a very great deal to 
him. 

Now todo all this, to read Nature, Poetry, 
and Painting for us, and to continue doing it, was 
Ruskin’s peculiar work, and the greater part of 
it was most nobly done. We ask, with sorrow, 
why he abandoned it? We have suffered no 
greater grief than when he left it and took up 
other labonrs, for which he was eminently un- 
fitted, and the effect of which was to spoil his 
powers for his especial business. Sanitary re- 
form, political economy, the dressing of England, 
manutfactories, crime, poverty! que diable allait- 


* Lectures on Art, delivered before the University of 
Oxford, &c. By Jonun Ruskin, M.A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1870, 
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il faire dans cette galere? A man must have 
iron nerves and little acute sense of beauty, to 
play his part in that battle-field, and the result 
on Ruskin has been like that which would follow 
on sending a poet like Shelley into one of the 
war hospitals. He ceases to be able to write 
poetry and he kills the patients. 

This is one of the great mistakes which are 
scarcely ever remedied, and we trace its results in 
every one of these lectures, which are weakened 
by the forced introduction of irrelevant matter, 
and by the hopeless tone which much musing on 
miserable subjects has brought into his temper 
and his style. We trace the latter in the very 
first page, where he says that it ‘* has chanced to 
him of late to be so little acquainted either with 
pride or hope that he can scarcely recover so much 
as he now needs of the one for strength, and of the 
other for foresight.”’ We appeal to him to throw 
by altogether the peculiar class of subjects of 
which we speak, and to believe that when God 
has given him so plainly a particular work to do, 
it is his first duty to stick to that work, and to 
to put aside everything which interferes with it. 
Hope will return when he does his proper labour, 
and the noble pride of the workman in his toil 
will give him strength when acrowd of importunate 
duties outside his sphere are sternly shut out, and 
he concentrates himself on the one great duty of 
his life—the unveiling to men truth and beauty 
in art and in nature. 

We trace this despondent tone, and the con- 
sequent false view of the world, still more pa- 
thetically in a passage in the ‘ Catalogue of 
Examples,” where he describes himself as walking 
in his garden early in the morning to hear the 
nightingale siig, and sees ‘‘ the sunlight falling 
on the grass through thickets of the standard 
peach, and of plum and pear in their first showers 
of fresh silver looking more like much broken and 
far-tossed spray of fountains than trees,’ and 
hears the roar of the railroads sounding in the 


distance, ‘‘ like the surf of a strong sea,” and_ 


thinks that ‘‘ of all the myriads imprisoned by the 
English Minotaur of lust for wealth, and con- 
demned to live, if it is to be called life, in the 
labyrinth of black walls and loathsome passages 
between them, which now fills the valley of the 
Thames—not one could hear, this day, any happy 
bird sing or look upon any quiet space of the pure 
grass that is good for seed.” It is so strongly 
expressed and so prettily ended, and has so much 
of fact to bear it out, that one at first is inclined 
to believe it all. But it is very far from the 
whole truth. Every year sees more grass in 
London, and more trees; the parks are more 
crowded with children and working men and 
roughs, who,-with all their rudeness, respect the 
flowers and enjoy the meadow; the song of the 
thrush is not quite gone from the gardens of 
Kensington and Victoria Park; in spring and 
summer time, owing to the very railways which 
Ruskin seems anxious to abolish, thousands pour 
out of London every week to Epping and Rich- 
mond and Hampton and the Downs, and even 
drink the sea-breeze at Margate and Brighton. 
Our poor see far more of the country and of 
lovely places than they didin thepast times which 
we glorify so foolishly ; and bad as London is, it 
is better now that we have proved that we can 
actually stamp out the cholera than it was in the 
days when the black death strode unopposed 
through its streets, and reaped a harvest inits filthy 
lanes and reeking cottages which it could not 
reap at the present time, when the whole nation 
is ten times cleaner. 

Itis a picture by Cima of Conegliano which he 
introduces to the students with this burst of 
sorrow, and he bids them look upon it when they 
would be in the right temper for work. ‘ It will 
seem to speak to youif youlook long.... His own 
Alps are in the distance, and he shall teach us 
how to paint their wild flowers, and how to think 
of them.” Professor Ruskin seems to infer, from 
the whole of this passage, and from others in the 
lectures, that when these delicate and beautiful 
pictures were painted by Bellini, Cima, and others, 
there was more enjoyment of the country and of 
lovely things by the poor (as if our love of land- 
Scape was not ten times more wide-spread than 
that of the Venetians?), and that the poor 
were better off, and lived a cleanlier and healthier 
life, and had better dwellings than they now 
possess in London. Neither Bellini nor Cone- 
gliano, we imagine, troubled themselves as 
much about the poor as even a vestryman of 8. 
Pancras ; and if we take the city of Venice, to 
whose school Cima belonged, the facts which speak 
of dirt, disease, and ill-living, are appalling. In 
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1392 the Doge Morosini died of a great plague 
which swept away 19,000 souls. Not quite a 
century afterwards, in 1476, the pest came again, — 
and 1484 it was again raging with unremitting 
fury. In 1556 plague and famine again devastated me 
the city. Checked for a time, it broke out again 
with desolating violence in 1576 ; and in 1630 the 
great church of 8. M. della Salute, which guards 
the entrance of the Grand Canal, was built by the 
vows of the Senate to beseech the prayers of the 
Virgin to avert another awful destructionfrom the _ 
people. We know now pretty well, by our own — 
sad experience, what these visitations mean, They — 
mean that the curse of darkness and low living, 
and vile dwellings, and pestilential crowding was 

as deep over the sun-girt city where Cima of Co- 
negliano worked, as it ever has been in England, 

as it is not now in England. None of the other 
Italian cities were much better off, though plague 

was naturally worse in Venice, from its closer 
connection with the Kast,fromits vast population, 
and fromits want of fresh water and drainage. 

This curious inability of seeing facts, when he is 
entangled with matters irrelevant to his proper 
work, has spoiled some of Professor Ruskin’s past 
labour, and diminishes the influence of these 
Lectures. In another man it would beculpable 
negligence. In his case, he is partly blinded by 
his crowning mistake, to which we have alluded, 
and partly swept away by his theory. But men 
should not be blinded, and should not be swept 
away, and Ruskin’s work suffers in consequence, — 
For by and by (and this is frequently the case) he 
is sure to see the other side of his theory and to 
dwell on that with equal force. Both statements 
are set over one against each other, but in differ- 
ent portions of his works; and the world of 
readers naturally declares that he has contradicted 
himself. He denies this, saying that he has 
stated both sides of the truth ; but stating both 
these sides separately and with equal vehemence, 
without having balanced them, he runs into ex- 
aggeration in both, and, instead of distinctly 
detining one truth, rushes into two mistakes. The 
result is that those who admire and revere his 
teaching, as we ourselves most sincerely do, are 
greatly troubled at times to defend him and to 
understand him. They are wearied by the efforts 
they have to make to set aside what is due to im- 
petuosity, and to find by a laborious comparison 
of passages what the truth really is which he 
desires to tell. 

We hoped, for example, that in the lecture on 
‘The Relation of Art to Morality ’’ he would have 
laid down plainly what he meant on this vext 
subject. But we are bound to say that he has 
done so in a confused manner. His first phrase 
is, ‘‘ You must have the right moral State or yon 
cannot have the Art.”” He doesnot say you must 
have certain moral qualities in an artist or a 
nation, or you cannot have noble art :—he makes 
the immense requirement of a right moral state, 
which is either too vague a definition, or means 
that the whole state of any artist’s moral cha- 
racter must be right or he will not produce good — 
work. Everybody at once denies this, and brings 
examples to disprove it. Ruskin says that those 
who have misapprehended the matter have done 
so because they do not know who the great — 
painters were, such as those ‘“‘ who breathed 
empyreal air, sons of the morning, under the 
woods of Assisi, and the crags of Cadore.” Well, 
let us take him out of Cadore. The life of Titian is 
not the life of a man in a right moral state,in 
our usual sense of the words ; nor does it agree 


| with Ruskin’s sketch of amoral life, in which he in- 


cludes ‘‘ any actual though unconscious violation _ 
of even the least law to which obedience is essen- 
tial for the glory of life and the pleasing of its 
giver.” ‘Titian lived the life of a noble natural 
character, but his morals were entirely unre- 
strained by any considerations belonging to high 
morality. He was the friendof Aretino, andthat 
speaks volumes for his moral standard. Tintoret, — 
a much higher moral character, despised Aretino. 
Titian dined with that vile person with the vilest 
of women. It does not say much for his re- 
yerence that he had no objection to chant the — 
Magnificat over a dish of savoury partridges. He 
lived freely, he spent his money freely, he drank — 
freely, though wisely. Nor was the society of 
his city ina right moral state. It had not sunk 
down into the faded baseness of Venice before the 
French Revolution. It had still a reverence for 
truth, and honour, and generosity, but these were 
combined with an audacious immorality of the _ 
body, with fiery jealousies, with the most head- 
long following of passions. A good deal of this. 
is confessed by Professor Ruskin, but his con-— 
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fession only proves that his original phrase is far 
too large for his meaning. What he does mean, 
if we take the illustrations which follow as ex- 
planations, is this, that whatever is good in an 
artist’s work springs from some corresponding 
element of good in his character, as, for example, 
truth of representation from love of truth. But 
this. only predicates the existence in him of some 
moral qualities, not that he isin a right moral state, 
which means that the whole of his character is 
moral. With these moral qualities may exist 
immoral qualities, such as sensuality, and the 
evil influence of that will alsobe seen in his work. 
Stated thus, Ruskin only means that a man’s 
character is accurately reflected in his art, and 
this, with respect to the ideas of his work, we are 
by no means disposed to deny, seeing it may be 
called a truism. 

But in other places, in scattered phrases, he 
seems to speak directly from the large statement, 
and to assume that it is true in its entirety, 
though he has modified it again and again. This 
is the element of confusion in the lecture, and it 
is at times extremely provoking. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to look at the sub- 
ject more closely. Noble art is the splendid ex- 
pression, through intense but subdued feeling, of 
noble ideas. Nobleness of conception is its first 
element ; but it is also necessary that the ideas 
should be represented simply, directly, and in a 
manner true to natural fact; that the harmony of 
the work should be complete, and also its finish ; 
that the subordination of the parts to the whole, 
and their several relations, should be clear in 
statement, unbroken by any extravagance in any 
part, or any indulgence of mere fancy ; and that 
the technical skill employed should be almost in- 
tuitive in absolute ease, accuracy, and know- 
ledge. 

Does all this presuppose a right moral state in 
the artist ? The first element does partly do so, 
for it is not possible that a base person can have 
noble thoughts or express them nobly,—at least 
in the ear or to the eye of a noble person; the 
imitation is at once detected ; nor is the feeling 
of a base person ever intense, and even should he 
possess some passion, he cannot subdue it to the 
calm in which a great thought can alone take its 
correspondent form. Even that love of sensual 
pleasure which is so characteristic of artist life, 
and which by no means supposes a base cha- 
racter, though often an immoral one, spoils, we 
think, the predominance of high imagination in 
artistic work. No one who has studied Titian and 
and Tintoret can, in our opinion, compare the 
two, so far as moral majesty of thought is con- 
cerned, and grandeur of imagination. In these 
points Tintoret as far excels Titian as his life 
was simpler and purer than Titian’s. The same 
may be said of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
But, on the other hand, a man like Angelico may 
be in a much more right moral state than 
Titian, and yet never reach his nobility of con- 
ception. 

It is plain, after all, that the possession of 
imagination is the first thing, and of individuality 
the second, and that the moral condition only in- 
fluences and does not secure or destroy the ideas 
of genius. What really reduced the work of the 
later artists of the Renaissance to its poverty of 
ideas while retaining exquisite technical skill, was 
not their moral state, which was by no means so 
bad as Ruskin says, but the way in which all in- 
dividuality was over-ridden by the predominance 
of the past. They became imitators, not in- 
ventors, and even Raphael’s work shows that this 
deadening influence had begun. The Renaissance 
began by intensifying individuality and setting it 
free, in the case of art, from the shackles of reli- 
gious conventionality ; it ended by laying a heavier 
yoke of convention on art than even religion 
had done. Art could not endure that, and it 
perished. 

On the whole, then, noble conceptions in an 
artist’s work only presuppose some moral elements 
in his character, and it is not seldom the case 
that when an artist’s moral state is absolutely 
right, there is a want in his work of healthy 
naturalness, of fire and warmth, of bold repre- 
sentation of human life. He is liable to be over- 
awed by his own morality, heis likely to direct his 
work to a moral end as his first aim; and that 
would be the ruin of art. 

But putting noble ideas aside, and taking up 
the other qualities of great art, such as preciseness 
of handling and the rest, do these necessarily 
presuppose a right moral state in the artist, or 
even analogous moral qualities? Ruskin boldly 
doclares that they do. The infinite grace of the 
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words of Virgil is due, he says, to his deep 
tenderness. The severity—severe conciseness, 
we suppose—of the words of Pope, to his serene 
and just benevolence. Both of these excellences 
may have been influenced by the moral qualities 
mentioned; but we suspect they were mainly due 
to the literary work which preceded the ‘‘ ineid”’ 
and the ‘‘ Essay on Man.” Pope was the last 
great artist of that critical school which began, 
we may say, with Dryden. Virgil developed into 
perfection the gracefulness which the Roman 
world of letters had been striving to attain for 
many years. They entered into the labours of 
other men, and added to these the last touch. 


(T'o be concluded next week.) 


———— 


ON MARBLES FROM THE ISLAND OF 
TYREE.* 


YREE is one of the few islands in the Hebrides 
where limestones are found, and two varie- 
ties are sufficiently remarkable to form the subject 
of this note. Both occur at Balephetrish, on the 
north-west side of the island, and near the coast. 
One of these occurs as a beautiful pink marble 
with dark green spots, and this, I believe, is un- 
known in any other part of the world. 

The pink colour is due to peroxide of iron, and 
the dark green spots, which vary in quantity con- 
siderably in different specimens, are crystals of 
hornblende, Three selected specimens accom- 
panying this paper illustrate this variety. It 
takes a good polish, and two small polished 
pillars of it may be seen in the British Museum, 
There is difficulty, however, in procuring large 
slabs, as these generally contain some pieces of 
hornblende, several inches in diameter, and diffi- 
cult to polish. It is a beautiful marble for inlay- 
ing in small pieces; its effect is well shown 
inlaid in a fine white marble mantelpiece in In- 
verary Castle. The white marble is too hard 
for ordinary working, but, as a facing-stone for 
exterior work, it would be almost imperishable. 

The proportion of magnesian is remarkable. 

The hornblende in the pink, and the silica in 
the white are variable :— 


Pink, White. 
Calcium carbona'e .... 70°85 50°70 
Calcium sulphate trace — 
Magnesium carbonate... 2°35 37°92 
Peroxide of iron ...... 3°40 --- 
Calcium hosphate .... — 0-80 
Dilicah vs etek. were 4 10°18 
Hornblende .......... 23°40 — 
DE So oe ice Barings oar _- 0:40 

100-00 100-00 


The peroxide of iron is scarcely soluble in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, which leaves most of the 
colouring matter. 
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STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 


ATHER more damage appears to have been 
done to the cathedral during the siege of 
Strasburg than was imagined when we last week 
congratulated our readers on its escape from 
destruction. 
The correspondent of the Times says :—‘‘ I am 
sorry to find that in my letter of yesterday I 
took too sanguine a view of the damage done to 
the cathedral. It is principally in the minor 
details of the architecture, which my glass did not 
enable me to detect, but much of the beauty of 
the spire is in its minute ornamentation, and this 
has suffered more than I had hoped. Almost 
entirely on the north side has the evil been done, 
the fire of the enemy coming from that direction. 
The principal thing that struck me at first was 
that the balustrade round the western side of the 
platform had been carried away and the shot 
which did it, taking it in profile, had passed on 
and injured the upper work of one of the niches 
in the first stage of pilasters, in which is placed 
the equestrian statue of Clovis. 
“The result is not very serious, but for the 
present King Clovis presents a rather ludicrous 
appearance; a section of pillars has fallen upon 
him and adjusted itself in a slanting position, 
with one end resting on his bridle hand and the 
other on his chin, reminding one of the attitude of 
a clerk carrying an overload of ledgers. The 
King’s brothers, Dagobert, Rodolph of Hapsburg, 
andthe Grande Monarque, fortunately remain un- 


* Read by Epwarp C.C. Stanrorp, F.C.S., before the 
British Association, Liverpool Meeting, Section B. 
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disturbed in their niches. I should think that 
very few shots had struck the building, but the 
splintering, and even the concussion, perhaps, 
has been sufficient to bring down a good many of 
the light pilasters and spiracles, some of which, 
having been attached with wire, hang here and 
there, swinging in the air. The iron cross on the 
top, about 20ft. high, has been bent to one side, a 
matter of no great moment, but on which cireum- 
stance was no doubt founded the Parisian reports 
that the main body of the spire itself was dis- 
placed and toppling toits fall. From the minute 
nature of the damage done it is difficult to @ sti- 
mate its extent, but one thing is fortunately cer- 
tain, that it is not irremediable, and probably it 
will not take any very great expenditure of time 
or money to set allto rights again. Down below, 
little or no essential harm has been done; the 
rich and beautiful work about the grand portal 
and the entry to the chapel of S. Lawrence has 
sustained no injury, and only one sacrilegious shot 
appears to have penetrated to the interior of the 
building. Unfortunately, it has entered just at 
the spot where the top of the organ rests, and the 
instrument has been a good deal shattered, but 
there the damage ends. ‘The splendid old glass 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century had been 
removed from the windows and carefully packed 
away when the siege was imminent, so it is for- 
tunately safe. The wonderful pulpit is uninjured, 
and so is the altar. The astronomic clock has 
also escaped, and, by its side, that quaint conceit 
—the life-size effigy of Erwin of Steinbach—still 
lounges in its gallery, regarding with undisturbed 
satisfaction the uninjured beauties of Erwin’s 
celebrated column. On the whole, there is every 
reason to congratulate the people of Strasburg 
and all lovers of the antique and the beautiful 
in architecture that the noble cathedral survives 
its dangerous ordeal in no worse plight.”’ 
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HOSPITAL FIRE-EXTINGUISH- 
ING APPLIANCES. 


kee fire-extinguishing plant at this hospital has 

during the past few weeks been greatly in- 
creased, as an extra precaution against fire. The 
works have been supplied by Messrs. Merry weather 
and Sons, and are briefly as follows :—A 4in. iron 
main has been extended along the front and east 
end of the building, fitted with Mr. J. Compton 
Merryweather’s improved frost-proof hydrants. 
This fire main is continually charged with water 
direct from the high pressure service of the Hast 
London Water Company, so that by coupling the 
hose, and turning on the hydrants, a matter of 
one or two minutes at the outside, one or more 
powerful jets of water may be projected into the 
windows or over any part of the building with 
great ;force. With regard to the appliances in- 
side the building for fire extinguishing, nothing 
has been spared to make them perfect. Upon . 
every floor and in each ward are placed upon rails 
leather buckets filled with water, and in each lava- 
tory from which a supply of water can be taken is 
a portable fire-pump, all ready for instantaneous 
use. The value of these fire-pumps may be esti- 
mated when we state that seven-tenths of the 
London fires are extinguished by this means, and 
that at every fire-engine station are kept, and with 
each fire-engine and fire-escape belonging to the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade are carried, one or more 
of these portable fire-pumps. In each corridor of 
the hospital there is, in addition to the foregoing, 
a powerful engine popularly known as the “ cabinet 
fire-engine.” This engine is fixed in a cistern 
containing 50 gallons of water, and when pumped 
by one man discharges a jet of water at the rate 
of 20 gallons per minute to a distance of 50ft. 
The engine is upon castors and can be easily shifted 
in a few seconds to any spot where a fire may break 
out. With such appliances inside a building for 
extinguishing fire there need be but little fear, 
but as an additional safeguard there is fixed a 
water tank at the top of the building, containing 
about 50 tons of water, with constant supply at- 
tached, and connected thereto is a din. iron main 
descending from top floor to basement, and upon 
each floor is a firecock with hose attached for im- 
mediate use. Every part of the fire appliances is, in 
fact, capable of the most prompt application, and 
such a deluge of water could be brought to bear 
through these various channels upon the discovery 
of a fire that it could never extend to any but the 
most infinitesimal damage. The hose of the hy- 
drants, firecocks, &c., and of which there is about 
3,000ft., is of leather, with screws of the Londun 
Brigade gauge. 
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The hospital, in addition to the foregoing, 
one or two powerful manual fire-engines.. Great 
credit is due to the governors of the London Hos- 
pital for so thoroughly protecting the building, 
for it is fearful to contemplate the terrible loss of 
life that would necessarily happenin such a build- 
ing if fire once held the mastery—hundreds of 
helpless, bedridden invalids to become a prey to 
the flames. 
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EUSTON-SQUARE TERMINUS. 


XTENSIVE improvements have been in course 
K of execution since the beginning of this year 
at the Euston-square terminus of the London and 
North-Western Railway. The works have com- 
prised the raising of the whole roofs of all the 
sheds over the platforms and railway to an addi- 
tional height of 6ft. The aggregate dimensions 
of the roof space thus raised, in four spans, are 
900ft. by 180ft, and the operation was effected 
without any interruption to the heavy passenger 
traffic. On the east side a number of small 
houses in Seymour-street have been removed, 
the space thus gained being devoted to widening 
the terminus by 100ft., thereby giving additional 
accommodation for the trains arriving in London. 
On the west side, in Birchmore-terrace, Carding- 
ton-street, new workshops and offices have been 
erected, and a tunnel for the use of the company’s 
servants has been constructed beneath the entire 
width of the station. These works have been 
carried out by Messrs, W. Cubitt & Son, of the 
Gray’s-Inn-road, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Baker, the company’s engineer. 

Greatly-improved access to the terminus has 
also been attained by opening out the main 
entrance direct to the Euston-road. It will be 
remembered that there used to be a short street 
(impassable by vehicles, on account of a locked 
bar or gate) leading from the north side of the 
northern half of the enclosure of Euston-square 
to Drummond-street, directly opposite to Mr. 
Hardwicke’s stately Greek portico through which 
access is had to the station yard. The gate or 
bar referred to has been removed, and the short 
street in question has been continued direct to 
the Euston-road by cutting in two the northern 
half of the Euston-square enclosure. These two 
halves of the enclosure have been united by a 
tunnel passing beneath the level of the new road- 
way, similarly to the tunnel in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. At the junction of the new 
station approach-road with the Euston-road there 
are two gates, dividing the incoming and outgoing 
traffic, and at each corner of the Euston-road is a 
lodge, designed by Mr. J.B. Stansby, assistant 
engineer to the company. Each lodge contains 
one room on the ground floor and one room over- 
head ; the inside dimensions are 24ft. square. 
The exteriors of these little buildings, on all sides, 
are ornamented with decorative sculpture, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Pitts, under the direction of Messrs. 
Cubitt. The groups of figures onthe pediments 
represent Kngland, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
The monogram L.N.W.R is displayed at the four 
corners, and the names of all the important 
towns accessible by the company’s lines are in- 
scribed, in alphabetical order, at the angles of the 
two buildings. These structures are to serve as 
parcels offices, &c, 
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THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting of the twenty-third session of 
fh this society was held on Wednesday week 
in the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. Mr. H. 
H. Vale, the president, occupied the chair. Be- 
sides members there were a number of ladies 
present, and amongst the visitors was Mr. 
Thomas Wyatt, president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. In the course of a few 
remarks in acknowledgment of the cordial reception 
which he met with, Mr. Wyatt said the Institute 
attached much importance to the support and 
adhesion of the provincial societies, and there 
wasa growing feeling in favour of the union of 
the various architectural societies into one power- 
ful body. The President, in his opening address, 
dwelt at considerable length on several subjects 
of local interest. Referring to the high death. 
rate in the town, he said it behoved all the mem- 
bers of the profession to lend their aid in extending, 
both here and elsewhere, popular knowledge upon 
the great and vexed questions affecting town 
populations, the condition of the homes of the 
people, the sanitation of our water supply, sewers 
and public thoroughfares, and, generally, to aid 
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has [ local legislation by professional knowledge and indi- 


vidual energy. The authorities, when constrained 
to work out the problem of the appropriation of 
space in relation to habitations, had found that 
their own stringent enactments had required 
considerable relaxation in practice, and the bye- 
laws relating to open spaces about dwellings might, 
he thought, be considered as now almost practi- 
cally abolished. If we were to have cheap and 
liealthy dwellings for the people the authorities 
must meet and encourage private enterprise, and 
not endeavour to thwart and cripple it, as those 
stringent enactments undoubtedly tended to do. 
In a rapidly-changing age like the present dis- 
cretionary powers in these matters should be 
vested in the magistrates and corporate officlals, 
otherwise much money must be wasted in appli- 
cations for fresh parliamentary powers to meet 
the growing wants of a large community. Statis- 
tics proved, he believed, that their system of 
sewerage was the most costly one extant, although 
the town was one of the best situated for efficient 
sanitation. Their present water supply could not 
meet the wants of Liverpool for more than about 
ten years, and that five or six years would be 
required to carry into execution any scheme for 
going to Wales or elsewhere for a better supply ; 
and the authorities, therefore, should be up and 
doing, lest they should be driven at the last 
moment into some hastily devised and temporary 
expedient. Good dwellings, good sewerage, and 
good water formed a natural sequence in the code 
of the sanitary engineer. It was satisfactory to 
know that increased hospital accommodation was 
being provided at the north end of the town and 
at Bootle, as well as at the south end; and he 
hoped it might not be long before the Bluecoat 
Hospital was removed into the country. There 
was plenty of room in the neighbourhood for the 
establishment of more free libraries and museums, 
which had a strong educational power, and he 
should like to see a permanent exhibition of 
paintings in the town. How was art to be en- 
couraged there without a public fine art gallery ? 
Passing to topics of professional interest, he said 
he had for some years marked with great satis- 
faction the spread of courts of conciliation and 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
masters and workmen in the building trade. He 
felt convinced that they would prove the very 
best—he might say the only—remedy for the 
so-called grievances of the operatives and the 
so-called tyranny of the masters. He thought 
that any reference to the Council of the Society 
in matters of special difficulty would be responded 
to in a public spirited manner. On the subject of 
river approaches, he considered that any scheme 
which did not provide better accommodation for 
foot passengers would entirely fail to meet the 
requirements of the case, and the public had a 
right to demand a speedy solution of this long- 
vexed question, With regard to the defences of 
the port, he considered that nothing short of 
armour-plated batteries was likely much longer 
to prove of service when opposed to modern 
gunnery, whether these batteries were erected 
on shore or floated out on rafts. Liverpool had 
of course its best defences in the honour of its 
pilots and the shallowness of its bar at low water. 
After referring to therestoration of Chester Cathe- 
dral, he said he was very doubtful whether in 
the modern constitution of a town population a 
cathedral, in the modern sense of the term, could 
be realised in Liverpool, and for his part he would 
much prefer to see 2 few more poor men’s churches, 
in which the great mass of our people might wor- 
ship without restraint, notin the presence of the 
rich or the fashionable, but beneath the eye of the 
Almighty alone. He did not consider that Liver- 
pool had recently made any wonderful strides in 
ecclesiastical work, and he thought it must be 
patent to all of them that the churches built from 
15 to 20 years ago were in better taste than most 
of the recent ones. 

At the close of his address, Mr. Vale received 
the cordial thanks of the society. 
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EMIGRATION TO TEXAS. 


TEXAN correspondent of the Hub, a coach- 

makers’ journal, published at Boston (U.S8.), 
thus writes concerning the condition of Texas :— 
“There are two great railroads which by their 
chartered routes are bound to cross within its 
limits, and whenever they cross, we prophesy there 
will arise another Chicago. You will alsosee from 
the same source some account of the probability 
of erecting a large waggon and carriage factory at 
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this place, and where could one pay better? We 
have the very best timber in the world, namely, 
the Bois-d’arc, which certainly makes the best S 
and most durable waggon or carriage of any wood e 
yet known. Board can be had at our hotels from _ 
10 dols. to 12dols. per month, and provisions are _ 
generally low, and all kinds of stock. A good 
horse can be bought for 25 dols., cows 5 dols.to 
8 dols., oxen 20 dols. to 50 dols., &c. Choiceland — 
brings from 2 dols. to 5 dols. per acre, and impro- 
ved land from 5 dols. to 10 dols. per acre. As for 
society, we have good churches, good schools, and 
the laws of the land are generally enforced. It is 

a mistaken idea that we Texans are cut-throats and 
jail-birds — far from it. We work here entirely after 
the good old way, namely, by hand; but, sir, I 
hope and believe that in two years more the Hub 
will tell a different tale from this quarter, for here — 
is the site for one of the largest waggon and carriage 
factories in the United States. I say this for the 
benefit of any reader who has the hardihood to 
cut himself loose from his hearth-strings, and play 
the adventurer. Thirty-four and a half years ago — 
your writer came to this country a boy, when low 
ponies, long shank spurs, cow whips, and branding 
irons were the style, set off by a full suit of buck- 
skin. Those days have passed away and given place 

to the sturdy farmer, the busy mechanic, and the 
shrewd merchant. We send samples of our in- — 
fallible, everlasting, world-without-end bois-d'are 
wood. One of the pieces was cut from a fallen 
tree which has lain by the roadside for the past * 
22 years, and no telling how much longer.” — 
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LEGAL.—THE GROUND STORY CASE, 


HAMMERSMITH PoLicE CourT.—KNicuTLey, Dis- — 
TRICT SURVEYOR OF HAMMERSMITH, V. YATES. 


N Friday, the 8th inst., this adjourned case 
was brought before Mr. Dayman, the magis- _ 

trate. The defendant, a builder, built a row of — 
houses and shops (the floors of the shops being 
level with the roadway), and at the ceiling 
level of the basement corbeiled out chimney- 
breasts, which the plaintiff, the District Surveyor, 
contended were contrary to sec. 20, rule 1, of the 
Metropolitan Building Act, inasmuch asthe breasts _ 
ought to have been built from the foundations. — 
It was contended by the defendant that the lowest — 
floor was necessarily the ground floor, urging 
that it was “next the ground.” 

The magistrate (who it will be remembered was 
at the last hearing inclined to coincide with the 
defendant’s view) gave his decision, and quoted 
sec, 3, clause 6, sec. 20, rule 12, and sec, 23, rules 
1 and 8, of the Building Act. Upon sec. 3, clause 
6 (“the ‘area’ of every building shall be deemed 
to be the superficies of a horizontal section of — 
such building, made at the point of its greater 
surface, including the external walls and such 
portion of the party wall as belong to the build- 
ing; but excluding any attached building the 
height of which does not exceed the height of the — 
ground story’) the magistrate observed that if 
the defendant’s contention were correct as tothe 
meaning of the term “ground floor,” then a 
building could not be erected higher than the 4 
ceiling of the lowest room; and upon sec. 20, rule — 
12 (“on every floor, except the lowest floor, such 
slab shall be placed wholly upon stone or iron 
bearers, or upon brick trimmers, but on the lowest _ 
floor it may be bedded on the solid ground”) he 
thought that if no underground room were con- — 
templated this provision would be superfluous 5 
and upon sec. 23, rules 1 and 8, (“‘ 1. Every habitable 
room hereafter constructed in any building, except — 
rooms in the roof thereof, and cellars, and under- 
ground rooms, shall be in every part at the least 
seven feet in height from the floor to the ceiling.” 
“3. Cellars and underground rooms shall be con- 
structed in manner directed by the said Act for 
the better Local Management of the Metropolis”) — 
the magistrate remarked that if the definition — 
were correct, where could the ‘‘cellars and under- — 
ground rooms” be constructed? The magistrate — 
decided, therefore, in favour of the plaintiff, the — 
District Surveyor of Hammersmith. : 
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DAMP EXCLUDER. 


MODE of excluding damp which has the 
advantage of being elaborate, if it be — 
neither simple nor inexpensive, has been tested 
at Paris. For the first coating of the work to be 
protected the inventor takes, according to the — 
Scientific Review, linseed oil, and to every 2001b. — 
he adds 20Ib. of litharge in powder, 10Ib. of 
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minium or red lead, 6lb. of umber in calcined 
stone, 6lb. of alum in powder, and 10Ib. of tin in 
ingot ; 30 per cent. of turpentine to be added at 
the moment of using the composition. The in- 
yentor boils the whole during four hours over a 
slow fire; during the last hour it is, however, 
requisite that the fire be brisk enough to fuse the 
_ tin. For the second coating he uses the same 
composition, with the addition of 3 per cent. of 
beeswax and an equal proportion of caoutchouc, 
boiling the whole for an hour over a slow fire. 
For the third coating the inventor takes (accord- 
ing to the quantity required, of a suitable con- 
sistency to be applied with a brush) red lead, in 
powder, and calcined ceruse, or white lead 
ground with oil and turpentine in equal quantity, 
and 5 per cent. of litharge in an impalpable 
powder ; when diluted these ingredients are mixed 
with the same composition as used for the second 
coating, but at an interval of twenty-four hours. And 
for the fourth coating he prepares a1 composition 
as for the first coating, and when the four hours’ 
heating have expired, he, at the expiration of an 
hour, draws it off clear. He then dissolves 40 per 
cent. of hard gum copal, and when in fusion throws 
the first composition into it. While still warm 
and clear the inventor then adds 40 per cent. of 
warm turpentine, stirs the whole well together, 
adds 10 per cent. of ceruse, or white lead calcined 
and ground with turpentine, and then applies the 
preparation cold with a brush over coating No. 3. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


BaRNSTAPLE.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the successful students of the Science and Art 
classes of the Barnstaple Literary and Scientific 
Institution took place on Friday week. From 
the report read by Mr. Thomas Mackrell, the 
secretary, it appeared that during the past year 
there had been an increase in the number of 
pupils attending, and improvement in every 
department of study. In illustration of the 
large amount of work done in the school, the 
report referred to the fact that 520 drawings, in 
forty sets, were sent for examination to London, 
and thirty sets were pronounced “ good,” and two, 
those of Messrs. Hodge & Brannam, were deemed 
worthy of a Queen’s prize. 

Merrororitan Eventnc Drawina-Ciasses.— 
We have received a prospectus of the various 
evening ‘science classes for drawing conducted 
by Mr. Parton Parry (assisted by Mr. H. Adams 
and Mr. W. Machen) in connection with the 
Science and Art Department. The syllabus of 
subjects comprises (1) geometrical drawing, (2) 
machine drawing, and (3) building construction, 
or architectural drawing, the last section being 
presided over by Mr. Machen. The classes are 
held as follows :—South-Western Railway Literary 
Institute, Wandsworth-road, every Monday even- 
ing; Trinity Schools, Swan-street, Dover-road, 
every Tuesday evening ; Mile-end schools, Stepney- 
green, every Wednesday evening ; Christ Church 
National Schools, Ossulstone-street, Somers-town, 
every Thursday evening; and at S. Matthew’s 
Institute, Danmark-road, Camberwell, every Fri- 
day evening. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL. 

DISCOVERY OF FREscO-PAINTING AT CHALDON 
CuurcoH, SuRREY.—On Sunday week the parish 
church of Chaldon, Surrey, which has been for 
some time closed for repairs and restoration, was 
re-opened forservice. Previous to the work being 
commenced, the church was in a terrible state of 
dirt and decay, the seats and pews were of all 
heights and ages, the walls were crumbling away 
from neglect and damp, and the building was un- 
fitted to serve as a place of worship. In scraping the 
west wall during the course of the restoration, 
the workmen brought to light several figures in 
colour, which being shown to the rector, the Rev. 
H. Shepherd, every care was taken to remove the 
coating of whitewash without damaging the paint. 
ing beneath, The architect and rector communi- 
cated with the'Surrey Archeological Society, and, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Austin and Mr. 
Waller, the fresco has been repaired. It represents 
the ladder of eternal life, with the punishment of 
the wicked, the weighing of souls, the advent of 
Christ, and the downfall of Satan. Drawingsand 
photographs of the work have been taken, and a 
full explanation of the allegories is being prepared 
for the use of the members of the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society by the hon. secretary, for publica- 
tion in the next volume of “ Transactions,’ The 


fresco is said to be a very fine one, andof the d. 
of about 1200 ap. a ‘ epenare 


Tue KettytHoree Tumutus.—The prominent 
object on the Yorkshire Wolds known as the 
Kellythorpe Tumulus, between Beverley ane Drif- 
field, is being explored by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of 
Driffield. Nineteen years ago a partial examina- 
tion was made, when a cist of large stones, con- 
taining what was supposed to be the remains of a 
British chieftain, was found. The skull and a 
bone weapon studded with native gold were taken, 
and the rest re-interred. The cist has been re- 
covered, and is to be re-erected at Driffield, 
as an illustration of the ancient mode of burial. 
In the tumulus there have been, however, primary 
and secondary interments, and Mr. Mortimer has 
already found several skeletons, interred mostly 
with a flexure of some part of the body, with 
heads in every direction. The accompaniments 
of iron knives, bronze buckles, &c., indicate these 
later interments to have been Anglo-Saxon. 
The Rey. Canon Greenwell, of Durham ; Lord 
Rosehill; Mr. J. W. Franks, British Museum ; 
Mr. Cadogan, Brenkburn Priory; Rev. C. W. 
Lukis, Wath, Ripon ; and Mr. Tindall, Bridling- 
ton, are algo engaged in opening tumuli at Rud- 
stone, Bridlington, on the estate of Sir Henry 
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COMPETITION. 


Fan Competition. — Her Majesty the Queen has 
been graciously pleased to notify to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners her intention to offer a prize of 
£40 (1,000f.) for the best fan exhibited in the 
International Exhibition of 1871, being either a 
work of painting or carving, or a combination of 
both, and executed by a female artist or artists 
under 25 years of age, subject to certain condi- 
tions. Mrs. Herbert Taylor offers a prize of £25 
for the second best fan. The Lady Cornelia 
Guest and the Baroness Meyer de Rothschild each 
offer a prize of £10 for the two fans next in the 
order of merit. These prizes will be awarded 
subject to the same conditions as those decided on 
by Her Majesty for the first prize. 


Huilding Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BapDESLEY CiinTon.—On Tuesday week the new 
(Roman) Catholic Church, dedicated to S. Francis, 
and connected with the Convent of “ Poor Clares,” 
was formally opened. The cost of the structure 
is about £2,000. The building consists of a nar- 
thex or lean-to entrance, a baptistry, large nave, 
chancel, organ loft, and nuns’ choir with sacristies, 
&e. The length of the building is 128ft. by 33ft. 
in width, and the height to the apex of roof is 44ft. 
The building issurmounted by a bell turret or 
fléche 40ft. high above the roof. The sitting ac- 
commodation consists of two rows of open benches, 
The architect was Mr. Benjamin Bucknill, of 
Swansea ; and the builder, Mrv J. Hall Clark, of 
Warwick. 


BLACKBURN,—On Saturday last the foundation 
stove of a new church in Blackburn was laid. It 
will contain sittings for 850 persons, half the seats 
to befree. The architects are Messrs. Stevens and 
Robinson, of Derby. 


Ey CATHEDRAL.—For some time past extensive 
and important works, under the superintendence 
of Mr. G. G. Scott, have been in progress at Ely 
Cathedral. They consist chiefly of what is called 
the under-pinning of {the south transept, and 
the restoration of that department generally. 
The settlement of the building is supposed to arise 
from the drainage of the city. The choir as well 
as the transept has been affected by it. The tower 
at the west corner has likewise long exhibited signs 
of settlement ; with a view to strengthen it, it has 
been girded up with wrought-iron bands of very 
great strength, and this, it is supposed, has se- 
cured the stability of the tower for generatiens to 
come, 


EastnawoLp.—8. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Easingwold, was re-opened on the 25th 
ult., after extensive alterations. Among the new 
works is a new altar, from a design by Mr. 
Joseph Hansom, jun. 


FurtH0.—This interesting little church, dedi- 
cated to 8S. Bartholomew, has just undergone a 
partial restoration. The walls internally have 
been stripped of whitewash, the font cleaned, the 
string-courses made good where defective, the pitch 
of the nave roof raised, and open benches of a sim- 


ple character substituted for the old pews which 
were much decayed. A new pulpit has been added 
from the designs of Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, jun. 
architect, of London. The works have been well 
carried out by Mr. Walpole, builder, of Stoney 
Stratford. 


LEAVESDEN.—The ceremony of consecration of 
the chapel and burial-ground, combined with what 
may be termed the official opening of the new 
Metropolitan District Asylum for the Imbecile 
Poor of London, at Leavesden Woodside, near 
Watford, took place recently. The Leavesden 
Asylum is beautifully situated on rising ground, 
about four miles from Watford, and lying between 
that town and King’s Langley. The works have 
been carried out and the entire building and 
fittings, furniture, &c., completed at a less cost 
than the estimates—viz., £135,570, the estimated 
cost being £136,000. The building, or rather 
buildings, are designed to accommodate 1,620 
patients, 730 males and 890 females, the average 
cost being thus £77 per bed, all inclusive, with a 
staff of 70 officers. The grounds are very taste- 
fully laid out, and there is a kitchen garden of 
74 acres. The asylum is built on the block prin- 
ciple, with Nottingham and Leicester red and 
yellow pressed bricks, and has an exceedingly 
light and pleasing appearance. The central or 
administrative block extends from the south 
front, facing the road to the lower part of the 
ground northwards, and is occupied by the medi- 
cal and official departments, stores, enginery, 
laundry, &c. There are on the female side five 
general blocks, each for 160 patients, 105ft. by 
38ft., and an iafirmary block for 60 patients. Qn 
the male side are four blocks for 160 each, and an 
infirmary block, the whole being connected with 
covered corridors. The extreme length of the 
corridors from the kitchen to the most distant 
block is 180 yards on the female and 138 on the 
male side. The chapel, which will accommodate 
a congregation of 600 persons, is placed on the 
left of the administrative block in the frontage. 
Messrs. Giles & Biven are the architects. Mr. 
Henshaw is the builder, and while the build- 
ing estimate was £85,954, the actual cost of build- 
ing has been £85,700, or £245 less than the 
estimate. 


Lincorn.—S. Andrew’s Church, Lincoln, was 
opened onthe 29th ult. The church has been 
built from adesign by Mr. J. H. Hakewill, architect, 
of South Molton-street. The total length of nave 
and chancelis 120ft., and the width of the church 
including aisles, is 60ft. Accommodation 
afforded for 1,000 worshippers. The height of 
tower and spire when complete will be 125ft. The 
whole of the church is paved with Minton’s tiles 
and the font is of Caen stone, supported by 
Devonshire marble columns. Mr. J. Brown, of 
Grimsby, was the general contractor, and Mr. 
Isaac Prowles the clerk of the works. The cost, 
exclusive of site, has been £7,000. 


Low Moor.—S. Paul’s Church, Low Moor, re~ 
cently consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester, 
has just received an addition in the shape of five 
tablets for the reredos. The frame enclosing the 
tablets is of carved oak, to harmonise with the 
style of the church, and the tablets are of per- 
forated zinc. The tablets contain, in illuminated 
characters, the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, &c., and were designed and 
executed by Mr. W. H. Cunliffe, decorative artist, 
King-street, Blackburn. 


Norrine-HILt.—The (Roman) Catholic Church 
of S. Francis, Notting-hill, has just received the 
additional adornment of aset of ‘ Stations of the 
Cross.”’ These stations, which are painted upon 
slabs of slate let into the wall, are all the work of 
Mr, N. Westlake. The style of painting chosen 
by the artist is a kind of modification of the Ger- 
man School of the sixteenth century. 


Sr. James’s.—The Western Synagogue, 8. 
Alban’s-place, S. James’s, S.W., built in the year 
1828, has just been entirely overhauled and re- 
decorated, which has totally changed its former 
dingy anddullappearance. The gilding through- 
out has not been too lavishly supplied. The rails 
to the ark are entirely gilt, and, with Ethe 
solid black base, and dark marble pedestals of the 
Corinthian columns, with their capitals also gilt, 
are most effective, and much aided by the reflec- 
tion arising from the amber light over the ark. 
Instead of the old gas chandeliers and burners, 
and the three massive brass candelabra and 
their heavy chains, which formerly lighted 
the building, three sunlights have been substi- 
tuted, The embroidered velvet curtain and fit- 
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couples, and the south side apartments for six 
widows. Mr. Charles Bell is the architect ; Mr. 
W. Henshaw the builder; and Mr. Case the clerk. 


tings for the ark, &., together with the cushions 
are all new, and carried out in harmony with the 
general character of the embellishment by Messrs. 
R. Abraham & Sons, of Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square. The whole of the flooring is covered with 
kamptulicon of extra thickness, by Messrs. Gough 
& Son. Messrs. Buchan & Son, of Southamp- 
ton, were the contractors for the repairs, painting, 
and decorations, and Messrs. Hulett & Co. have 
executed the gas works. The expense of the 
whole of the works has been defrayed by Moss 
Isaacs, Esq. Mr. J. D. Hayton, of Whitehall, has 
had the superintendence of the works as architect. 


SHREWsBURY.—A new church, schools, and 
vicarage for Shrewsbury, were commenced in North- 
street, Castle-fields, last Monday week. The work 
is ‘to be carried on from plans and designs by 
Mr. E. Haycock, jun., architect, and is to bea 
stone edifice, something similar in construction to 
8S. Alkmund’s, described a week or two back. 
The church is to be dedicated to S. John the 
Evangelist. The contractors are Messrs. Bowdler 
and Darlington. 

TAMWoRTH.—The foundation stone of anew 
church was laid at Dosthill, near Tamworth, on 
Wednesday week. ‘The new edifice will cost about 
£850; and will be from a design by Mr. Holmes, 
architect, of Birmingham and Burton.on-Trent. 
The building will be of stone, and is dedicated to 
S. Paul. 

THORNDON.—The parish church of All Saints, 
Thorndon, was re-opened on Thursday week. The 
church was originally a building in the Decorated 
style of architecture, but at some period, probably 
in the seventeenth century, windows had been in- 
serted in the nave of a Perpendicular character. 
There is little of elaborate ornament to be seen in 
any of the work, and the nave and chancel are to 
all outward appearance one building, and without 
aisles. Very little has been done to the exterior 
of the edifice, and some shabby patches of brick- 
work in the north side still call for removal be- 
fore the work of restoration can be said to have been 
entirely completed. The roof has been thoroughly 
restored, and is now a very pretty example of a 
waggon roof of the Decorated period. The reredos 
is a carving in oak in three compartments, or three 
canopied niches. The total cost of the works re- 
cently completed is about £1,100. Mr. R. M. 
Phipson has been the architect, and Mr. Grimwood, 
of Weybread, the builder. 


THURSTONLAND.—On Monday week the Bishop 
of Ripon consecrated a new church, to be named S. 
Thomas, at Thurstonland, the foundation stone of 
which was laid about eighteen months ago. The 
church, in architectural design, is Old English, 
and is a stone structure, capable of seating 380 
people. There are two main entrances on the 
south side, one leading through the basement of 
the tower and the other at the extreme end of the 
south wall. The seats are open andfree. The 
total cost of the church will be a about £3,000. 
The architects are Messrs. Mallinson & Barber, of 
Halifax. 


THorrE Morisux. — The parish church of 
Thorpe Morieux, Suffolk, was re-opened on Wednes- 
day week after restoration. The church is of three 
different styles, which are more distinctly marked 
than in many similar buildings; the chancel is 
Early Decorated of the beginning of the twelfth 
century; the body of the church (there are no 
aisles) of Later Decorated work, and the tower 
Perpendicular. The porch, an Early Perpendicu- 
lar one, has been very carefully attended to. The 
lower half was of old brick, which has been rebuilt 
in flint and stone quoins, with all the fine open 
tracery panel work, and the verge board carefully 
restored. A new vestry has been built on the old 
foundations, with lancet windows of stone found 
in the building. New roofs have been erected 
with floriated crosses at the apex of each gable. 
The chancel roof is a waggon-panelled one ; that of 
the nave is open-timbered, with good rafters and tie- 
beams. All the walls were attended to and partly 
rebuilt, and the rubble and stone quoins shown 
externally, and the walls re-plastered inside, It is 
very curious that the church is built on a slope 
downwards from the tower, so that the seats in 
that part appear when looked at from the east 
end arranged as a graduated gallery. Inside 
the rood staircase were discovered fragments of a 
rich vine-pattern piscina, with projecting bracket, 
which has been carefully restored and inserted in 
the south wall. Some of the fragments of carving 
found in different places have been worked into a 
dwarf rood-screen. Mr. J. D. Wyatt was the ar- 
chitect, and Mr. H. W. Andrews, of Bury, the 
builder. 


Worton Cuurcu.—A new reredos, the gift of 
the rector, the Rev. E. B. Evelyn, has recently 
The carving is 
executed in chalk, and the framework of the 
panels is of Reigate fire-stone, being the ao els 

e 
design consists of three panels; in the centre one 
of which is a painting of the Crucifixion by Mr. 
The side panels each contain six 
quatrefoils with the chalice and fleurdelys, the 


been placed in Wotton Church. 


used in the construction of the church. 


N. Westlake. 


emblems of the Blessed Virgin and S. John, 
to whom the church is dedicated. 
are upona gold ground, and the quatrefoils and 
framework sage-green and claret colour. The 
reredos and the chromatic decorations (the gift 
of Mr. C. Randell), are from the designs of Mr 
Gilbert R. Redgrave, architect, of Kensington, 
London. 


BUILDINGS. 


RotruweE .t.--A new free grammar school has been 
opened at Rothwell. It is built by Messrs. Bar- 
low and Butlin, builders, of Rothwell, from a 
design by the rector. The school is lined with 
Harborough pressed bricks, the external material 
being ‘‘ chopped” native stone, with white stone 
quoins. The estimated cost of the new building is 
£650. 


Taunton.—The new buildings for Taunton Col- 
lege School were opened on Wednesday week. Only 
a portion of the college hagas yet been erected, for 
want of funds. The site is near the town, on the 
Shoreditch-road. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 120 boarders. The college is divided 
into twocomplete blocks by a lobby. In each 
block are twelve studies, two boarders’ com- 
mon-rooms, anda master’s room. On the upper 
floor of each are two dormitories, 60ft. long, a 
master’s room, bath, &c. The schoolroom is 90ft. 
by 30ft. There are also provided classrooms, a 
day-boarders’ common-room, masters’ common- 
room, dining-room, sick-room, and other apart- 
ments. A head-master’s house, two more blocks 
for boarders, and a chapel on the south side, 
library, museum, laboratories, and school of art 
are amorg the buildings that are to be added at 
some futuretime. <A botanic garden of two acres 
in extent is also to be laid out, and a swimming 
bath, gymnasium, workshops for the boys, and a 
racquet court are to be provided. A temporary 
library, museum, and laboratory have been fitted 
up, and an iron chapel has been erected for pre- 
sent use. Mr. Giles, of London, is the architect ; 
and Mr. Spiller, of Taunton, the builder. 


Toe New THEATRE IN THE STRAND.—The new 
theatre in the Strand, named the Opera Comique, 
will, it is anticipated, be opened to-morrow 
(Saturday) week, the 22nd inst. The decorations 
are very far advanced, and besides these there 
oniy remain the scenery and upholsterers’ work 
to be added to give an air of completeness 
to theinterior. The bulk of the decorative work 
is of carton pierre or composition, with a profusion 
of gilding on a white or nearly white ground. 
The ceiling has a shallow dome of perforated 
work for its centralfeature, and in this dome is 
suspended a sunlight. The ceiling is also divided 
by boldly projecting gilt bands or mouldings 
into several large panels or spaces, which, with 
the space over the proscenium, are decorated 
with allegorical paintings in oil by Mr. Ballard. 
The general decorative works are by Mr. Bradwell, 
of Great Portland-street, and the gas fittings are 
by Mr. Matthews. Great attention has been paid 


in planning the house to secure a good view of: 


the stage from every seat, and a commendable and 
by no means a minor feature consists in the doors 
of the various entrances being made to swing both 
backward and forward, so that in the event of a 
fire or other panic they would offer no obstacle 
to a speedy clearance of the building. Some 
further particulars of the theatre were given in 
the Burtpinc News for August 26 last. 


Watsatt.— §. Peter’s new schools, Walsall, 
were formally opened on Monday. They are in- 
tended to accommodate 270 girls and infants. 
The exterior of the building is of red brick, with 
stone dressings, and bands of coloured brick. The 
architect is Mr. Ralph Chamberlain, of Lichfield- 
street, Walsall. The builder who has carried out 
the work is Mr. Adkins, also of Walsall. The 
amount of his contract was £1,200. The land 
cost £250 additional. 


Woop Grren.—The foundation stone of new 
wings to the Printers’ Almshouses, at Wood Green, 
was laid on Saturday. The north wing, when 
completed, will contain residences for ten married 


The emblems 


of the works. 


_ YorK.—The Archbishop formally opened, on 
the 6th inst., the new schools of S. Denis and §. 
George’s parish. The elevation towards the church 
is of red brick with stone dressings, and is of a 


+ 


plain and unpretending character. The buildings - 


were designed and carried out under the superin.- 
tendence of Mr. Rawlins Gould, architect, and the 
work was executed by local men, 


NOV Ce 
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\ ITH the aid of the new postal arrangements, 

which came into operation on the 1st inst., the 
BUILDING News will in future be supplied through the 
post at 15s. per annum, instead of 17s. 4d.as hitherto, 
The halfpenny postal card will also be found useful to 
those who have scraps of building information, tenders, 
intercommunication queries and replies, &c., to send. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


RECEIVED.—W. 
Drake Bros., D. 
G. 8. A., 0. Wed 
&'Sons, T. A. J., R., 
W. B. & Co., R. VoD Wen 
C. & Co. 

“ A MANCHESTER ARCHITECT” in a letter to us, says :-— 
‘* You see there is a regular agitation rising about London 
architects, their builders, and their clients. The clients 
seem to me to be getting the worst of it by far.” 

W. T. Brown.—Sketch to hand; don’t send description. 

W. BincLey.—The sketch was returned. 

A. &.—Sketches re! urned. 

A. T. W.—The numbers were forwarded. 

J. W. Dourrrecp,—Cases for any volumes, from Vol. X. 
inclusive, 2s. each. 

J. LANGHAM.—Sketch returned. 

W. T. H.—Consult indexes. 

C. 8.—By writing to the American agent, whose name 
and address were given. 


————————_ 


Correspondence, 


—_——— 
A BONUS OFFERED. 
To the Editor of the Buitp1ne News. 


Srr,—I enclose an advertisement cut from this day’s 
Telegraph, thinking it may interest those who do business 
in this lino. In pity pray for the client.—I am, &c., 

J. W. DUFFIELD. 

Park-lane, Kensington Gore, W., October 10. 


O ARCHITECTS.—A BUILDER that 

is slack of business would share the profits, or give a bonus, 

for a GOOD JOB.—Address W. X., Post-office, .—_———street, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 


LP., & B, 


TENDERING WITH A VENGEANCE. 


Srr,—I think the subjoined tenders worthy a place in — 


your valuable paper as a specimen of ‘tendering with a 
vengeance.” The surveyor’s estimate was £2,200,quantities 
not supplied. : 

For laying the sewage mains for the Local Board of 
Health, Leamington :— 


Bond, Leamington.........+se+. £2146 9 8 
Stanley, Leamington. . ; 1737 5 0 
Marriott, Coven: ry 1600 0 0 
Warwick, Leamington .. 1549 10 0 
Clark, Warwick ........ 1350 0 0 
Green, Leamington ............ 1263 0 0 
Boon; Coventry. «..\.....«i.smeecesi 1230 0 0 
Gascoyne, Leamington (accepted) 963 9 0 
Childs, Rug py cic’ sins sic ceive 955 0 0 
Tam &e,, F, B. R. 


AN EXPENSIVE SHAST. 


Sir,—In the Buriprne News of the 30th ult., page 246, 
there is an article under this head. Would you or some one 
be kind enough to answer me a question or two? First, 
in using the pneumatic apparatus is it not a dangerous 
employment for the workmen? Second, would it not re- 
quire great caution in letting the men out of that highly 
pressed atmosphere into the common atmosphere, after 
being under such a pressure for the space of four hours?— 
Iam, &e., R. W. 

Middlesbro’-on-Tees, October 8. 
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Sntercommunication, 
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QUESTIONS. 
[1989] BATH BRICK.—Can any of your readers 


kindly inform me of the address of a Bath brick manu- 
facturer 7—IRONMONGER. 


[1990] REMOVING (INDIAN INK.—Will any of your 
readers kindly inform me how I can take Indian ink lines 
out of tracing paper? Chloride of lime will not touch 
them. The tracing is mounted on drawing paper and 
ranvas.—G, 8. A. 


(1991] STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. —Can any reader 
inform me of the title, date, and publisher of a pamphlet 
by Alfred Waterhouse on “‘ Strikes and Lock Outs’? It is 
referred to in Good Words for July, 1865.—T. L. W. 


[1992] SURVEYING.—On measuring a growing crop 
in a field that has a sloping or undulating surface, should 
the measurements cf the length and breadth be taken as 
on a level line, or as the ground slopes ?—Tom Pincn. 


[1993] NEW ELEMENTS OF HANDRAILING.— 
After finding the bevel, viz., the angle K ST, it goeson: 
** Now apply this bevel to the sides of the mortise R; let its 
stock rest on the surface of the stuff and at right angles 
with P H, as shown on the left, then the blade and the 
sides of the mortise agree.” Will some one explain this 
more clearly? Again it follows: ‘‘To ascertain the ac- 
euracy of this bevel extend one side of R to cut 
the edge of the stuff at D. Now let the stock of the 
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bevel V rest on the surface and mark the edge by its 
blade, then the line on the edge and the side of the mor- 
tise agree.” But they do not agree, for the bevel in this 
case is an angle of about 61° and the angle A V Q is an 
angle of about 48°. Now the angle A V Q is equal to the 
angle A L Z, therefore the angle A L Z is not equal to the 
found bevel, the angle K ST. Perhaps some one can ex- 
plain this and oblige.—H. R. 

“A. R.,” instead of drawing the above diagram on the 
postal card, drew it on paper and stuckit on the card. This 
is contrary to regulation, and we have had to pay an extra 
peony. Nothing must be attached to halfpenny postal 
cards. —Ep, B. N.] 


(1994] A SUGGESTION.—Can you inform me whether 
the vulcanite so much used for chains, set-squares, &c., 
has yet been worked up as a moulding? I think it would 
be a very serviceable article if so used round door panels, 
&c., especially on stained and varnished work, if relieved 
by gilding. Perhaps same enterprising maker will take 
the hint,—W. T. H. 


[1995] INTERNATLONAL EXHIBITION, 1871.—There 
is a notice published that all artists, &c., wishing to con- 
tribute works to the forthcoming exhibition are to send in 
notice before November 10th. Could you or any of your 
readers inform me please as to whom and where notice is 
to be given, as the published announcement does not 
state ?—AMBITION, 


[1996] UNANSWERED QUERY.—Will some reader of 
your paper be kind enough to inform me the method 
of obtaining the profile of mouldings, such as string-courses, 
cornices, architraves, &c.?- FRANK CHESSELL, 


REPLIES. 


[1955] OPTICAL SQUARE.— Your correspondent 
“ B. J.” must have made some mistake, as the optical 
Square is never used for measuring buildings. Its sole and 
especial use is to lay off perpendicular offsets when they 
are too long to be correctly laid out with the chain or 
offset staff. With regard to the second part of the ques- 
tion, it is superfluous. The two glasses or mirrors in an 
optical square are accurately fixed at an angle of 45° by the 
maker, and cannot get out of order, save by actual wilful 
damage. However, if it should be necessary to test its ac- 
cnracy, it can be easily done, by laying off a right angle 
with some other instrument, such as a theodolite or pocket 
sextant, and checking it with the optical square. But if 
the square be purchased of a good maker it will never get 
out of adjustment.—Kinycaps 


{1956] THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—It 
depends upon what object induces you to join. The 
motives which actuate people in becoming members of pro- 
fessional and scientific bodies are various. Some join 
with expectations of deriving pecuniary benefit, and are 
nearly always disappointed, as they deserve to be ; others 
are content to join for the mere sake of being enrolled on 
the list; while others again, the minority, hecome'members 


on account of the instruction, information, and collateral 
advantages accruing to all who join societies and institu- 
tions with the proper motives.—A, P. 


[1957] IRISH COUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS. —I 
should say not. In the last examination, when two 
vacancies were filled up, it was especially required in the 
standard for admission that the candidates must have had 
a practical acquaintance with engineering works on a large 
scale. All information can be obtained by writing to 
the Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
—TETE. 


(1958] KENTISH RAG.—The stone may be bought at 
the Brunswick Wharf, Vauxhall, or at South Wharf, Pad- 
dington. I: can be hammer-dressed, picked, and tooled, 
but is not suited for mouldings or fine work, being a 
totally different kind of stone from Bath or Caen stone. A 
cubic yard of random walling, for which it is much used 
in and about London, particularly for churches, can be 
built for 14s. 6d.. or thereabouts.—METAL, 


[1969] BRAZING BAND SAWS.—In reply to ‘‘Wood,” 
1. He must make a splice witha file on flat way of saw, the 
length oftwoteeth. 2. Geta piece of flat iron, and bend 
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same shape as sketch, and with some small binding wire 
bind the saw perfec:ly straight and firm to flatiron, so that 
the splice may come directly over the curve. 3. Wet the 
splice with clean water and rub onsome powdered borax. 4. 
Makea stiff paste with spelter and borax mixed with water. 
Take a piece the size of a small nut and lay on top of 
splice. Put the splice between two pieces of charcoal, and 
with a blowpipe direct a steady flame from a gas-jet on 
the paste. By this method I have brazed band saws and 
many other things.—J. Bocaust. 


{1977] DIAMETER OF SPHERE. ~— Divide the square 
of balf the diameter of the base of the frustrum by the 
height, and to the quotient add the height ; the sum is 
the diameter of the sphere. Thus with the dimensions 


2g = 73in., the diameter of the sphere. — 
9 Pager. 


[1981] RED BRONZING.—This is done by the same 
process as green bronzing, but using red lacquer.—Kappa. 


given: 


[1985] MALTING KILN.—If “ Original Subscriber” 
had quoted the part of England he came from it would 
have been easier to answer his query than it is, but if he is 
in Yorkshire, say the West Riding he would be able to see 
some sample malthouses at Leeds, Wakefield, Milford 
Junction, Mirfield, &c. It is scarcely possible nor yet fair 
to the general readers to give a lengthened account of the 
different methods of working in the neighbouohood of the 
places before mentioned, and I also think that he will 
find some little difticulty in getting into the model malt- 
houses, as the owners, as a rule, do not like strangers about 
the premises. However, if he will publish his address I 
shall be happy to give him any information I can on this 
subject. Inreply to the second part of his question, I can- 
not say that I consider the old-fashioned cowl, if properly 
made at all unsightly, and I have never found any other 
system answer as well, though I have seen chimneys of 
slate on the ridge of drying kilns about 1S8in. square by 18in. 
high, and about 2 yards apart and gain a kind of wooden 
ventilator with a slated roof, thus: 


but Ithave not found that they’have answered as well 
as the old-fashioned cowls.—Ix1on, 


——»__—_—. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Biperorp.—We read in the North Devon Journal 
that the inspector of nuisances in the town of Bideford 
has lately been very actively engaged in making a 
house-to-house visitation in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Local Board, and as the re- 
sult of his visits many existing nuisances have been re- 
moved or are in course of removal, while at the same time 
“some unpleasant facts in reference to defective drainage 
and deficient water supply have been disclosed.” We can 
quite believe it, and would just hint that by taking similar 
action the Local Boards of places other than Bideford 
(London not excepted) would discover similar defects and 
deficiencies. ‘The Local Board of Bideford has also invited 
Mr. Baldwin Latham to visit the town to give his opinion 
on the proposed alteration of the drainage plans, the pitch- 
ing of the embankment, and the deviation of the culvert. 


CuELTENHAM.—The Cheltenham Commissioners having 
recently completed works and purchased a farm for the 
disposal of the town sewage by irrigation, the first yearly 
letting ofthe irrigated land was effected by auction on 
Thursday fortnight, The land is all ordinary grassland, to 
which, as yet, the sewage is bus imperfectly applied, and 
comprises 119 acres. Lt was divided into six lots, which 
let at prices varying from £5 183, to £8 13s. per acre, and 
realised a totalof nearly £900. The yearly cost to the 
town for interest and repaymeut of loan in thirty years is 
£1,100, so that if the rent of the land should remain sta- 
tionary the town would only be putto a cost of £200 a 
year, and own the farm free at the end of thirty years, as 
against an expense of nearly £1,000 a year before incurred 
with very unsatisfactory results for deodorising. But, in 
addition to the rent of the land, the Commissioners apply 


the sewage to adjacent farms at a certain charge per acre, 
and have reserved for experiment several acres of their 
own land which have been broken up for rye grass, and 
are expected to realis» a profit of at least £20 per a:re, so 
‘that the farm will probably be conducted without loss, 
even during the first year. 


Lincotn.— \ deputation of the Lincoln Local Board re- 
cently had an interview with the directors of the Great 
Northern Company, on the subject of the river and the ob- 
taining of a larger supply of water from the Trent at Tork- 
sey, with the view of securing a constant flow through the 
city in times of drought. The deputation proposed to the 
directors to increase their pumping powers at Torksey, on 
condition that they paid them interest on the necessary 
outlay—about £600—and the expense of pumping when 
water is required, and these terms were at once acceded 
to by the directors. 


Tur DratnaGce or MippLesBorovuaca.—- Mr. Robert Mor- 
gan, C.E., of the Local Government Act Odice, has madg 
his report upon the two schemes for the drainage of Mid- 
dlesborough. He says there are 7,000 housesin the borough, 
of which 406 only have water-closets, the remainder hav- 
ing covered ashpits. The ex-borough surveyor (Mr. John 
Dunning) estimates the cost of his scheme at £22,669 16s. 
6d., and the borough surveyor (Mr. Latham) estimates the 
cost of his scheme at £17,641 53., but to this sum must he 
added the cost of sewers in the north portion of the town, 
viz., £3,170, which makes the total £20,811 5s. After fully 
explaining the schemes, Mr. Morgan says—‘‘ Of the 
two schemes before me, Mr. Dunning’s deals most compre- 
hensively with the requirements of the town, and may, 
with certain modifications, addi ions, and combinations at 
certain points with Mr. Latham’s scheme, be adopted by 
the town council.” Mr. Morgan concludes his report as 
follows :—‘‘I therefore recommend that Mr. Dunoning’s 
plan for the sewerage of Middlesborough, with the follow- 
ing modifications, b2 adopted, viz. :—That the position of 
the main outfall sewer (8ft. diameter), between the toll 
bar and tho river Tees be abandoned, and in lieu thereof, 
that the sewer (7ft. diameter), along the Fleet-road, be re- 
duced in diameter, and continued in a straight line, across 
the strip of land between the Middlesborough and Redcar 
Railway and the Ormesby Beck, where tanks may be ad- 
vantageously constructed, and pumping engines erec ed. 
That, if the tanks provided for the storage of sewage 
matter are constructed, the main sewers will no longer be 
used for that purpose, and their dimensions tharefore may 
be considerably decreased. That a sewer be provided for 
the drainage of New Linthorpe, and for those parts of the 
borough now inefficiently sewered and not includedin Mr. 
Dunning’s scheme, and that street gullies be laid down to 
connect therewith.’’ 


Tue Norwicu Sewrrace.—Ata late meeting of the 
Norwich Town Council, the Board of Health was authorised 
to require all owners and occupiers of property at present 
drainiug into the river or cesspools forthwith to discontinue 
the same, and to construct a proper communication with 
the common sewer. 

EE ——Ee 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND Socrery.—The report of the 
directors, submitted to the shareholders at the last 
quarterly meeting, at the Norfolk-street offices, gives the 
receipts for the quarter, which were £36,693 7s.; for the 
financial year ended a: Michaelmas, £133,276 15s. 11d. ; 
and the grand totals, £1,583,359 15s. 2d. The withdrawals 
were £399,971 3s. 9d. The reserve fund is £10,500. The 
auditors were re-elected, and the report adopted. 


————»>____- 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARCHBOLD v. MAaRGERISON.—A PLaSTERER’S CLAIM.— 
In this case, heard at the Blackburn County Court on Mon- 
day week, the plaintiff was a plasterer and the defendant 
a joiner and builder. Both parties reside in Blackburn. 
The action was brought to recover £13 4s. 6d. for work and 
labour done in plastering houses for the defendant. The 
plaintiff had had several contracts with the defendant. 
With regard to some of the work it had been completed ; 
but, with regard to the last houses, the plaintiff was to 
receive money on account every week. Afcer a time the 
defendant refused to pay any more money, and the work 
had to be stoppei. The plaintiff lived in one of defen- 
dant’s houses, and a short time ago the defendant put a 
distress in, which was alleged to be excessive, and £1 10s., 
the money sold for, claimed back. The defendant alleged 
that the plaintiff left the houses before they were finished, 
and he paid a considerable sum to have them completed ; 
he denied that the distress was excessive. His Honour, 
after hearing the evidence, said he did not think there was 
any breach of duty on the part of the defendant; but he 
thought if he had stopped the plaintiff, as alleged, and 
refused to advance more money, the plaintiff would be 
entitled to recover. Hethought the amount claimed was 
excessive, and he reduced it for the buildings to £2 2s.; 
but he gave nothing for the dis-ress, which he considered 
correctly taken. 


HcmpuHeigs v. Potrer.—This action (tried in the Bath 
County Court on the 29th ult., before C. F. D. Caillard, 
Esq., the judge) was brought to recover the balance of an 
account of £35 2s. 9d., for masonry work at a chapel at 
Wellow. The plaintiff’s counsel suggested that the case 
should be referred to the decision of some surveyor, but the 
defendant’s counsel said that his client had previously 
made that offer, which was refused, and he now wished 
for His Honour’s decision. It appeared from the evi ¢¢ 
of the plaintiff that he had been engaged to do the who 
of the ordinary masonry work of the chapel at 2s. pe 
perch, and for the freestone work he was to be paid in 
addition. The stone ought to have been ready for use, 
whereas he was obliged to prepare it himself. He had 
also tomake numerous alterations, and for extra work he 
had claimed £5. Incross-examination, he admitted having 
undertaken a part of the masonry at ls. 4d. per perch, and 
the freestone work at 23d. per foot. He had charged 2s. 
per perch forthe whole of the masonry, At a meeting of 
the chapel trustees he had given a statement of particulars, 
but on finding that the total was against him wished to 
alter it The total was £23 18s. 4d., and he had received 
£26 5s, before the work was finished. The trustees agreed 
to let him retain the balance. The plaintiff’s son par- 
tially corroborated his tatement. Mr, Atwell, builder, 
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stated that he had measured the work, and estimated its 
value at £33. In answer to the defendant’s counsel, Mr. 
Atwell said he had valued the whole of the masonry at 2s. 
per perch, and the freestone work at 9d. per foot. The 
plaintiff had not told him that the contract price was 2}d. 
per foot. For the defence it was contended that in March, 
1869, the trustees of the chapel (of whom Mr. Potter was 
one) directed Mr. Potter and a man named Horrell to 
arrange with the plaintiff for the erection of the ordinary 
masonry at 2s. per perch, and the freestone work at 23d. 
per foot, and this the plaintiff had undertaken at those 
prices. It was subsequently found that additional masonry 
was needed, which he agreed to do at 1s. 4d. per perch. 
Before the work was finished he had received £26 5s., and 
on his applying for further payments the trustees and 
himself met and went through the items together. The 
total showed that he was entitled to £23 18s. 4d. only, but 
they allowed him to retain the difference in order to avoid 
dispute. The stone was supplied to the plaintiff ready 
prepared, andif he had done anything further he had done 
it without instructions. For the alterations and extras he 
had already been paid, and the evidence would show that 
he had made this claim because the work had proved less 
profitable than he had expected. Several witnesses having 
been called, His Honour held that the defence had been 
made out, and that the plaintiff was only entitled to re- 
cover an undisputed item of 2s. 9d. Verdict accordingly. 


EE 
STAINED GLASS. 


CasTLe HepincuamM.—Three lancet windows in the east 
end of the parish church of 8. Nicholas, Castle Heding- 
ham, have just been filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Hardman and Co. The centre light is illustrative of the 
Crucifixion, the two side lights representing 8. John and 
the Virgin Mary. 


EpInBuRGH.—A large and handsome stained glass win- 
dow, subscribed for by a few of the leading members 
of the congregation, has just been fitted up in the 
Tron Church. It has a triplet tracery window, di- 
vided by atransom, and contains six illustrations, 
“The Annunciation to the Shepherds,” “The Worship- 
ping by the Wise Men,” ‘‘ The Presentation in the Temple,’ 
““Christ among the Doctors,” ‘‘‘lhe Baptism,” and “ The 
Se rmon on the Mount.” The whole has been designed and 
executed by the Messrs. Ballantine. The window will 
cost about £270. 


THE Lonciry Mrmorrat.—The five windows in the west 
front of the Ripon Cathedral, in which it was decided to 
place the Longley memorial, have peen filled with stained 
glass by Messrs, Hardman, of Birmingham. The glass 
consists of a combination of geometrical forms, with the 
conventional foliage peculiar to the works of the period of 
the stonework—viz., the twelfth century—worked in the 
richest and most varied colours. 
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STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


CAMBRIDGE UNivERSITY.—Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, 
sculptors, London, have just completed five fine figures of 
Bishop Stillingfieet, Bishop Bateman, Edmund de Gon- 
ville, Dr, Caius, and Dr. Perse. The figures are carved 
out of Bolsover stone, and are excellent representations. 
The former has been placed in the new chapel of 8. John’s 
College, and those of Gonville, Caius, and Bateman in 
front of the new gateway of that college. ‘They stand 6ft. 
inheight, and are robed. That of Dr. Perse is placed over 
the approach to the circular staircase in the new court of 
Caius. Edmund de Gonville founded Caius, and at his 
death left money for its completion at the disposal of Wil- 
liam Bateman, Bishop of Norwich; and Dr. Caius formed 
the plans of the three gateways intended to inculcate the 
moral lesson that “Humility and virtue lead to honour.” 


New Works sy Mr. Warts.—Mr. Watts, who has of 
late given a large share of his energies to the practise of 
sculpture, has completed the model of a life-sizéd statue of 
the late Lord Holland. This will be cast in bronze, and 
form the chief element of a design which comprises a drink- 
ing fountain, and will be temporarily, at least, erected on 
the south side of Holland Park, a little removed from the 
Kensington-road. The same artist has nearly completed 
a full-sized memorial effigy of the late Bishop Lonsdale, 
which is to be placed under a Gothic canopy, the design 
of Mr. G. G. Scott, in Lichfield Cathedral, 


Our Office Tale, 


Derata oF Mr. James Gitxs, R.S.A.—After a 
rather protracted illness, this well-known Scottish 
artist died at his residence, Aberdeen, on Thursday 
week. James Giles was one of the thirty-five ar- 
tists who in the year 1838 obtained a charter of 
incorporation, and were constituted the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. Of these thirty-five artists only nine 
are now remaining to us. Six of them have been 
taken within the last two or three years. Watson 
Gordon, Graham Gilbert, Horatio Macculloch, 
Robert Lauder, D. O. Hill, have now been followed 
by their brother artist, James Giles, and it will be 
difficult to fill their places. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE APPLICATION oF ASPHALTE 
To Far Roors.—It is said that the flat roofs at 
the Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences, and those 
now ina very forward state at the Horticultural 
Gardens, South Kensington, will contain nearly 
60,000ft. super. of Pyrimont asphalte, Messrs, 
Lucas Brothers are the contractors, 


Tae Egyptian Court, Crystan Panace,—A 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, formed by the 
late Mr. Robert Hay, of Linplum, East Lothian, 
has been placed in the Egyptian Court at the 
Crystal Palace, where, with the aid of a catalogue, 
drawn up by the collector of the relics, and 
afterwards revised by that distinguished autho- 
rity on such matters, Mr, Joseph Bonomi, visitors 
may acquire much reliable information of the 
religion, manners, and customs of Egypt. Of 
late, imitations of like articles have been manu- 
factured, no doubt, but Mr. Hay entered on his 
labours as a collector of antiquities as early as 
1828, before the stock of real relics had been 
exhausted, and while the supply was equal to the 
demand. The Hay collection may be relied 
upon, The name of Bonomi would in itself be a 
guarantee for the genuineness of the relics now 
exhibited. We need hardly say that a private 
view afforded but an imperfect opportunity for 
the study of a subject so profound as that of 
Egyptian antiquity, as illustrated in over a thou- 
sand examples of objects of all sizes, all kinds, 
and in all sorts of materials, but chiefly in wood, 
stone, glass, porcelain, bronze, and terra-cotta. 
Of the subjects we may enumerate divinities, 
real and doubtful; amulets, trinkets, stamps, 
mummy figures and mummy cases, tablets and 
vases, bottles, scarabeei, and papyri. 


WATERLOO Brincr. — A correspondent calls 
attention to the siate of the drains along Water- 
loo Bridge. The stench arising from them is truly 
poisonous. The long continuance of dry weather 
has exhausted the water in the traps. Until the 
authorities attend to this he advises the public to 
avoid passing over it, whenever it is possible to 
avail themselves of any other bridge. 


DEcoRaTIoNs aT Unrtversity CoLimcE.— We 
understand that Mr. W. Cave Thomas has com- 
pleted the designs on which he has been for some 
time engaged for the decoration of the Flaxman 
Hall, at London University College. The most 
important consist of three colossal figures of 
Homer, Pythagoras, and Apelles, as representing 
Literature, Science, and Art, and are intended to 
fill the three recessed spaces above the reliefs of 
Flaxman which adorn the walls. The eight com- 
partments of the dome Mr. Thomas proposes to 
fill with figures, supporting medallions, containing 
the greatest names in literature, science, and art. 
The public is indebted to the Graphic Society for 
this scheme of decoration. In the adjoining hall 
of University College, Mr. Armitage has just com- 
pleted the decoration of the walls with mono- 
chrome paintivg. The first series of pictures 
occupies one-half the hall, and represents the late 
Crabb Robinson and his most eminent friends. The 
second series, occupying the remainder of the hall, 
represents the founders of the institution. 


Damacine Pupiic Srructurrs.—A SEVERE 
PuNisHMENT.—Our local authorities (says a writer 
in the South London Press) find it necessary to 
warn persons defacing or injuring public struc- 
tures of legal consequences, but they go further 
than this in the country. ‘‘A friend informs 
me that on the numerous small county bridges 
in Dorsetshire the following notice is placed :— 
‘Any person wilfully injuring any part of this 
county bridge will be guilty of felony, and, upon 
conviction, liable to be transported for life. By 
order of the court, T. Fooxs” Why not threaten 
to hang the offenders out of hand at once? The 
threat would hardly be more absurdly barbarous 


in character, or less consistent with the views of 
the age.” 


Tue Merroronitan Boanp or Works. — At 
the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works it was stated that Mr. Rutson, private 
secretary to Mr. Bruce, had withdrawn his letter 
in reference to the candidature of Mr. Ayrton ; 
anda strong opinion was expressed that Mr. Ayrton, 


of all the candidates, was the least likely to be ap- 
pointed. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBir10n, 1871.—The painters 
and decorators are completing their work in the 
Fine Art Galleries for the International Exhibition 
of 1871. We understand that it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners to invite artists 
and exhibitors of all fine art works to inspect 
these galleries shortly. Manufacturers of brick 
and tile-making machines intended to be shown 
in motion at the ensuing Exhibition of 1871 are 
requested to forward their applications for admis- 
sion to the secretary, Licut.-Col. Scott, R.E., 
specifying the weight, dimensions, and requisito 
horse-power of each machine to be exhibited, 
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The foundation stone of the new Rushton memorial 
church (dedicated to All Saints), Bolton-road, Black. 
burn, was laid on Saturday last. : 

8. Paul’s church, Oswaldtwistle, was opened on 
Wednesday week. The building is of iron, of 


Gothic treatment, and seats 600 persons. 
has been £650. 


Messrs. E. Burne Jones and F. W. Burton haye 
resigned their membership of the 
Colour Society. 


Mr. W. J. O'Driscoll, of the Irish Bar, is engaged ie 


in the preparation of a biography of Maclise. 


The Martyrs’ Memorial Church, 8. John-street. 


road, Clerkenwell, which we illustrated some time 
since, is nearly completed, and will probably be 
opened in about two months’ time. 

An improvement has been effected in Tooley- 
street, Southwark, by setting back the premises 
and widening the roadway between Bull.court and 
Mill-lane. 


In a few days the construction of a tramway. 
along the New Kent-road will be commenced. 


The cost — 


Old Water 


heut 


Negotiations are still pending ‘for the purchase _ 


of the site of the parish church of S$. Mary, Newing- 
ton, for the purpose of widening the roadway of 
Newington Butts. 


A public library and museum, presented by Sir 
Peter Coates to the town of Paisley, was inaugurated 
last week. This edifice, which has been completed 
at a cost of £15,000, occupies a central position in 
High-street. 

The new approach to the steam-boat pier at Lam- 
beth Palace will shortly be commenced, the con- 


tract having been given to Messrs. Jukes, Coulson, 
Stokes, & Co., the tender being for £2,476. 


The unsightly triangular enclosure at the junction 


of Union-street, Borough, with the Southwark 
Bridge-road, known as “ Flat [ron.square,” is being 
planted with trees and flowers. 

The Wesleyan Chapel, at Measham, Derbyshire, 
was re-opened on the 25th ult., after alterations 
which have cost £825. : 

The parish church of Kniveton, Derbyshire, was 
recently re-opened, after restoration. 

A new organ, built by T. H. Nicholson, of Lin- 
coln, has just been erected in the Wesleyan Chape 
at Horncastle, 


The Crediton Local Board has memorialised 
the Home Office for power to borrow £2,000, to be 
devoted to carrying out various local improvements. 


A new Congregational Chapel at Abbotsbury, 
Dorset, was opened on Wednesday week. 

The new studios at the Working Men’s College, 
Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, are completed. 
They are large, airy, and well lighted, and sup- 
plied with every necessary appliance. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, 
on Thursday week it was stated that the Lord 


Mayor, on the strength of the medical certificate 


had granted leave of absence to Mr. Horace Jones — 


the City architect, who was in a very dangerous 
state of health. 
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LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 
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EGYPT AT SYDENHAM. 


GENUINE exhibition of Egyptian an- 
A tiquities has been opened at the Crystal 
Palace—that true epitome mundi, in all ages and 
phases. It is not very extensive, nor is it 
very novel, but it has the advantage of being 
undoubtedly authentic. We see the ancient 
people as they lived, as they died, as they 
were sepulchred. But the collection is not 
unmixed : it betrays strong and close associa- 
tions with Greek and Roman Art. We believe 
that the celebrated antiquary, Mr. Robert 
Hay, of Linplum, with his colleagues Burton, 
Arundale, and Bonomi, and the young and 
enthusiastic Athanasi, did really purpose to 
collect an Egyptian Museum worthy to be 
established in the Walhallas and Vaticans of 
Europe. Nevertheless, up to a particular 
point, they failed. They hung large walls 
with photographs and drawings; they saw, and 
thought they could describe, the monuments— 
a commonillusion on the part of travellers; but, 
despite their failures, they did one thing,—they 
discredited the Birmingham rubbish. Man 
of the objects searched for and found by them 
are unique, and many more exceptionally fine, 
and nearly all of interest as representing 
details of execution or periods of art ranging 
over an interval of upwards of 4,000 years. 
That such an illustration is exhibited, in one 
chamber, on twenty-one tables, at the Crystal 
Palace, should suffice to draw together thou- 
sands who are not quite infatuated by Signor 
Bottesini or Madame Parepa. The work, 
upon the whole, was the work of Mr. Hay, 
although he had associates. He lavished upon 
it five years of love; he died before the ana- 
lysis of his Nilotic treasures was completed. 
The Crystal Palace Company have purchased 
them from his son, and thus we have 13,000 
examples of antique Egyptian life, all 
authentic, and none from Birmingham—a 
boast which, we fear, the British Museum 
itself might not candidly utter. They lift 
the veil from the religious, social, and do- 
mestic life of those curious heathens. They 
are glossaries on Manetho, and commentaries 
on Berosus; they tell us what the Greek 
desired us to know; they fling a light on 
Plato ; they give articulation to the laughter 
of Juvenal; for they are antiphonic, these 
relics of the dead—they belong to the past, it 
is true, but they speak from the past and are 
audible. Now, taking the twenty-one cases 
at the Crystal Palace as characteristic of in- 
dustry and art relative to \the period which 
they represent, no wonder can be exaggerated 
if we persist in boasting of our modern 
marvels, There isa statue. It is composed 
of three metals—bronze in the core, antimony 
in the head and hands, gold in the eyes and 
necklace; over all a semi-vitreous paint, 
representing a dress that clings modestly to 
the figure. Moreover, when the .nameless 
sculptor completed his task he formed marble 
eyes and eyebrows. We must not be too sure 
of our superiority when we view these wonders 
of, as Tennyson writes, “a day that is dead.” 
Then that head of a girl, perfectly preserved, 
who must have danced at the Court of the 
Ptolemies! The myrrh and the aloes are as 
pure still as when they were gathered in the 
valley of the Nile three thousand years, or 
more, earlier before Cleopatra sailed down the 
Cydnus. The eyes remain, the brains 
remain, the linen is as if woven last week at 
Manchester. Less astonishing are the other 
mummies, with their brain-cavities filled by 
bitumen, and their eyes of obsidian and 
lvory ; but almost incredible is the stain of 
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birth which took place when the Star in the 
East was seen by the Wise Men. It was bad 
taste to put a modern ring on the forefinger. 
We pass by “a bag of mummified hair,” a 
“landowner’s staff,” “three funeral staves,” 
a “ Lybian bow,” an Egyptian bow still pliant 
after a lapse of 3,400 years, and a horrible set 
of “viscera vases.” They are of interest, 
but they illustrate a state of society so remote 
from our sympathies thatit seems impossible 
to engage any except the most enthusiastic 
antiquarianism with rezard to them. Itis for 
the touch of nature making all humanity 
kin that we look, and Jook not in vain; the 
lady painting a funeral tablet for her hus- 
band’s grave ; the woman flinging away in 
sorrow the rod with which she once struck 
her lost child; and, very far off in point of 
idea, a fancy to strike our imaginations, for a 
descripticn whereof let the official catalogue 
be responsible, “ part of a head-rest, on which 
are sculptured two grotesque figures of Pthah 
to frighten away the still more grotesque and 
frightful creations of the fancy during sleep ; 
it is a common device belonging to head- 
rests, particularly adopted by females. These 
uncomfortable pillows were used to preserve 
the very elaborate chignons of the period 
from becoming disarranged during sieep.” 
From head to foot—there is a Pharaonic boot, 
‘‘anciently patched”; these are mended 
sandals. From stocks to stones, three 
cramps for joining stones together; these are 
almost exactly of the common Parisian 
pattern, and might have been modelled amid 
the masonry of the Louvre. So with the 
gilded cartonnage; so with the fan-holders, 
precisely as they are used in the year 1870 
hy bishops at Rome; and so with the arti- 
ficial pomegranate that scrubbed the foot of a 
Shepherd King, and scrubs now the feet of 
an amateur bather in Cairo. We lose our- 
selves, of course, when we wander among the 
lachrymatories, or tear-bottles, so pious and so 
sad of use; the symbols of Origen, so dis- 
tinguished and so unhappy; and the com- 
pound head-dresses of the deities of the Phara- 
onic epoch; but we find ourselves again, 
and feel very much surprised, as Mr. Bunsen 
would have been, when, believing our- 
selves to be in the Egypt of the Hyksos, 
of Pthah and the mummies, and the 
mystic Ram, we find Grecian wine-jars, 
Nitrian and Lybian drinking cups, Early 
Christian lamps, Italian tazzi, Athenian 
sculpture, Arabian goblets, and Roman vases. 
| They are all attractive; yet why call them 
| Egyptian? In the case Number IV., the 
character of the collection varies. You have 
a basket made of papyrus leaves ; another 
containing “offerings to the dead,” and “a 
finely-made basket, unopened, supposed to 
contain seed-corn, which we know was always 
buried with the deceased, who was believed 
to sow with it the Elysian fields in the dis- 
embodied life.” Let us confess we felt a 
criminal desire to tear the covering off from 
this unopened basket. Yet there was an 
abundance of distracting varieties : a hank of 
papyrus twine, a toilet box, a casket, with 
two locks of hair, ‘‘prepared to be thrown 
into the tomb by the females who attended 
the funeral.” In the whole series we observe 
the incredible, or, at any rate, unintelligible, 
art of preservation which the old Egyptians 
possessed. Take a little basket ; it contains 
a cake of colocynth. It is as bitter as it was 
two thousand years before a single mosque 
was built in the Egyptian land, And those 
blue-painted eyebrows of the dead, and the 
red-wood cheeks of the effigies; and the 
coloured waxen figures, brilliant as when the 
artist stained them; and the piece of rose 
granite from Thebes, with remnants of gilding ; 
and the ointment-box about which the 
Apostle might have written! We purposely 
overlook the bronze objects. They are not 
Egyptian ; they are partly Abyssinian, partly 
Greek, and, generally, not antique; indeed, 


henna, red and bright, ona hand that must | they should not have been included in this 
have been cold generations before the sacred | gallery. The image of Horus is manifestly 


a Roman imposture. That of Khem, “the 
Vivifier,” is a spoilt copy from a Latin cari- 
cature. It is difficult to guess whether the 
figure of Aum is of modern Egyptian, or of 
modern Roman conception; assuredly it is 
not Egyptian in the historical sense of the 
term. We turn from these to the true 
pastorals of the olden Nile, and discover one 
that brings to the heart so many associations : 
“model of the hand-plough of Egypt. This 
instrument is always borne by the mummy 
figures, who were supposed with it to cultivate 
the fields of heaven. A similar plough or hoe 
was lately in use in Egypt, the light sandy 
soil of which requires no heavier tool.” Hard 
by this, “a scribe’s writing knife; cast bronze ; 
a similar specimen found at Thebes was so 
perfect as to be still used for a penknife, after 
the inertion of 3,000 years.” Here was tech- 
nical education, placet my Lord Mayor! 
There is not much to notice in the faces 
translated from coffins, the mummies of cats, 
the withered bones and bodies of the ibis, or 
the multitudinous assortment of canopic 
vases, many of which, we fear, are apochry- 
phal. Decidedly, no faith can be placed in 
the pretended hieratic writings of Nos. 20 
and 21. Nor can No. 34, however remark- 
able, be accepted as genuine: it is out of 
character, time, and type. The Syro-Egyptian 
figure, rumoured to be from Crete, is also an 
evident barbarism. We leave these gladly 
for Table IX., loaded with treasures :—bricks 
which the first Israelites might have moulded ; 
canopic vases with deep incised inscriptions ; 
boxes of scarabei in lapis-lazuli, limestone, 
porcelain, and glazed ware ; fragments which 
tell of the Ptolemies ; hieroglyphs and bulls, 
more holy than those of Rome; emblems, 
symbols, mortuary trophies ; corpses inscribed 
from head to heel with supplications to “ the 
Lord of Plenty ;” specimens of ‘the sacer- 
dotal leopard-skin,” “the cross of life,” “the 
winged expanded solar disc ;” and, as the 
Crystal Palace authorities somewhat dog- 
matically say of a certain coffin, “at the head 
of this are placed two fragments of another, 
to show the Egyptian method of joining by 
wooden trenails inserted diagonally, as in the 
construction of the Ark.” It would be useless 
to traverse all this mythology ; so that we 
only point out the specimens of industrial 
genius preserved :—pazts of a morticed and 
panelled sarcophagus; fifteen specimens of 
various coloured glazes; statues and busts 
in sycamore wood ; porcelain ringsand belts; 
models of human teeth in Nubian ivory ; 
limestone figures, light and fair as our Parian ; 
beads strung together by threads utterly 
beyond our power to date ; hollow blue glass 
balls ; paint brushes; ‘‘ charms composed of 
mystic eyes,” and so forth; yet among them 
are forgeries against which all students of 
Egyptian antiquity should be warned. Thus, 
the pectoral tablets, representing Anubis as 
guardian of the tomb ; the Maltese amulets ; 
the Murano glass ; the two big bottles, which 
arenot ancient Egyptian, but modern Chinese ; 
the cylinders, which are not Egyptian, but 
Arabic ; the human-headed vase, which was 
a late invention of Italy, and not known to 
Egypt; and, we suspect, a large proportion 
of the amulets. We have said, and we do not 
unsay, that the exhibition is genuine, and 
that its collector was a man of wide and ex- 
haustive scholarship. Nevertheless, in all 
this varied assortment, we cannot help re- 
marking upon the obvious flawsin our notions 
of what ancient Egypt must have been. We 
think of it in the presence of mummies, cats, 
the ibis, broken jars, bronze bottles, and 
countless relics. Yet we may be mistaken 
after all. We may not be able, even with 
these witnesses, dug up from tombs, to solve 
the problem of the German pedant, and 
“fasten the thread of universal chronology 
round the apex of the pyramids.” Suppose 
we are less ambitious, and try to ascertain 
when was woven tiat “ very large specimen 
of coarse linen cloth, hieroglyphically called 
the robe of justification, being that in which 
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the deceased stood before Osiris. The garment 
is 16ft. by 9ft., and has a fringe along one 
side.” Beyond question, it is the most sin- 
gular example of textile fabric_in existence. 
No ruin in the valley of the Nile can be 
compared with it as a curiosity. But what 
of them, as samplers to our time? We can 
find nowhere their faithful history. They 
stand as their own records, and we must 
make out what we can as testimonies to an 
ageand an art. There are some others which, 
as Makvizi says, “even the wise cannot 
believe.” But as the same author says, “The 
history of ancient Egypt is full of such marvels 
and such wonders.” If, now, we recommend 
to our readers a perusal-—so to speak—of the 
Nilotic curiosities at Sydenham, it is not to 
endeavour tostamp with credence their chrono- 
logy, or their geology, or their fabulous The- 
ban learning, not to accept their assigned 
dates, not to acknowledge their parables as 
strict history. Yet the monuments of their 
ingenuity and industry are before us. We 
see their cottager’s chair. It resembles exactly 
that towards which we have warmed with 
love to observe a Devonshire peasant woman 
cherishing her child. Itis precisely the same 
chair, or stool, which, from the days of Egypt 
to now, has been sacred to the nursery. If, 
then, men have changed, women have not. 
We may adopt a new form of throne, but we 
never admit a new form of cradle. And this 
signifies so much of the vital significance which 
this fresh Crystal Palace Exhibition carries 
with it. What do people see? ‘They see the 
mortal relics of nearly a hundred dynasties ; 
they are called upon to count up the years of 
epochs almost incalculable ; they are asked to 
read the ruins ofages ; in fact, they are sum- 
moned to look upon, as if they were mere 
curiosity-seekers, the ruins, if we may say so, 
of an eternal past. And they are confounded, 
at the gate, by a crowd of arbitrary conjectures. 
We press upon this point, because it ought to 
prevent the public from deriving absurd ideas 
from miscellaneous collections. The collection 
at the Crystal Palace is genuine, as we have 
said, but the Chevalier Bunsen never spoke 
more faithfully than when he said ‘that 
conscious and confessed ignorance is a better 
state of mind than the fancy without the 
reality of knowledge, and that it is not the 
duty of the historian to screw up the pos- 
sible and probable into certainty.” We do 
not, indeed, want a chronology for these Old- 
world relics. ‘They lie before us, They may 
mark no “‘ standard epoch.” What do we care 
whether Enentifianous or Sethinphilos manu- 
factured that kettle? What, to us, is the 
tradition of the Sothia circle? We have the 
temples and pyramids, the mummies and the 
papyri, and we know, from their testimony, 
that a great race existed. We have learned 
the royal names, the meaning of the monu- 
ments, and their emblems; and if, as of course 
is the case, their chronology is different from 
ours, all their assumed dates guide us ona 
part, at least, of our way. We adopt an 
epitome of this whole subject from a learned 
and acute observer, who remarks, at greater 
length than we can allow, upon the two great 
groups belonging to distinct ages, which are, 
in a certain measure connected, but notlinked 
together, by certain groups that canbe proved 
to stand between them. The first is that of 
the pyramids of Ghizeh, and of the tombs sur- 
rounding their bases. Theseare, unquestionably, 
the oldest works of the human hand and the 
human genius in Egypt ; they are so massive, 
so quiet, so primeval, so archaic and re- 
mote from all our fancies; they suggest 
huge naked giants, vast and yet simple. They 
are all peace, moreover ; myriads of peasants, 
ana not a soldier. But, with the next era 
appears a quite different state of things, more 
civilisation and less-simplicity, but the re- 
puted reign of peace endured for little 
mere than half a hundred years. Notwith- 
standing, we may profitably examine these 
material chronicles and authorities, and 
teach ourselves a little history from them. We 


may not, and mustnot, depend upon the entire 
accuracy of the facts as stated. These 
witnesses are telling us along and dubious 
story out of the dark. They bring up, out of 
the deep, no more than specimens from the 
past. Thus we can neither accuse them of 
wilful falsehood nor commit ourselves to 
irrational incredulity. Still, we have found, 
and we can see, the signs of an antique 
civilisation, very wonderful and beautiful ; no 
human want unknown, no human want 
neglected ; the proofs are present in our sight; 
in fact, these witnesses from the tombs and 
caverns assure us that men, as mechanics, 
feeling their own necessities, were always, in 
a great degree and practically, the same as 
they are now. 
——~x< > 


ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 


LFRED BARTHOLOMEW, known to us 
chiefly as the author of an excellent 
work upon specifications, was one of the first 
English architects who pointed out clearly and 
intelligibly the defects of the present system 
of architectural education, and who suggested 
a comprehensive,though impracticable scheme, 
for dealing with this difficult question. He 
advanced three reasons for the defects in 
modern English architecture. ‘“ Insuflicient 
practical, theoretical, and scientific education 
of the architect, want of sufficient practical, 
scientific knowledge on the part of the builder, 
and general unacquaintance with the principles 
of taste and scientific structure on the part of 
the public.” The means by which these defects 
were to be remedied was the establishment of 
a great national college,which should bethe one 
educational centre for the entire profession, 
granting diplomas to architects, builders, and 
workmen, settling the prices of labour and 
materials, and undertaking, through its 
members, the whole of the architectural work 
of the country! The wonderful way in which 
this scheme is evolved in the 114th chapter of 
his “ Essay on the decline of excellence in the 
structure and in the science of modern English 
buildings,” &c., must have made many a 
practical man smile. But amidst much that 
is ridiculous and chimerical we find the germs 
of ideas, which, as far as we can judge from 
present appearances, will ere long have, to a 
certain extent, their fulfilment, and effect an 
important change in the position of the archi- 
tectural profession. The establishment of the 
Voluntary Examinations is a first and rather 
lame attempt to define in some way the 
amount of education which the architect 
should possess, and a time will doubtless come 
when the certificate of the examiners will be 
regarded as a diploma, and be required from 
every member of the profession. 

Mr. Bartholomew, in his enthusiasm, 
dreamt of making even the plasterers and 
bricklayers pass an examination, and take a 
degree, before they could practise as skilled 
artificers, and claim wages for their labour, 
and between the humble a (or title of the 
skilled artizan), and the proud distinction of 
M.M.M., or “mathematical master-mason,” 
the highest honour in the profession, he pro- 
vided a long series of intermediate honours or 
stages of perfection. The machinery by which 
this vast college was to be worked, the employ- 
ment it was to afford to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, the bench of bishops, the judges, and the 
presidents of the learned societies, and the 
laws by which it was to be regulated, are 
described with an amount of ingenuity which 
amuses rather than impresses the reader, And 
when, in conclusion, we come upon the 
following dirge:—“ Without the formation of 
such a society the peculiar situation of the 
practice of architecture in England at the 
present day but too sadly augurs its total 
overthrow,”—we feel that if this college is in- 
deed our only salvation, our architectural 
future is hopeless. 

But this was written thirty years ago, and 
earnest, thinking men can at length see the 
sign of better times coming, and after the 
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many efforts made in this direction, 
commencement of the Architectural 
Classes, and the action of the Institute in 
matter of examinations, may really be regarded 
as the indications of a desire to make the 
profession of architecture something more 
than a mere name or the possession of a brass 
Yea 
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Our readers will doubtless be aware 
the latter end of last year a joint committee 
from the Institute, the Association, and the 
Architectural Museum, was nominated to con. 
fer upon the best mode of providing for the 
artistic training of architectural students, 
After many difficulties a room was obtained 
in the Museum at Westminster, and classes | 
for drawing from the antique and from life 
were set on foot. The activity of the Asso. 
ciation has doubtless, in the main, given the 
impetus to this work, but several of the older — 
members of the profession have come forward 
both liberally and energetically to aid the 
scheme with their subscriptions and their 
advice. Classes for drawing have long been 
held in connection with the Architectural 
Association, and many facilities have been 
afforded by this soviety to their members, but 
the much-needed recognition on the part of 
the Institute, and through that body of the 
profession generally, has only now been ob- 
tained. Mr, G. Gilbert Scott, it is true, 
pointed out some years ago the necessity of 
what was then called a school of art acces- 
sorial to architecture, but beyond showing how 
valuable such a school would be, and urging 
its formation, nothing was done in the matter, 

These new classes at Bowling-street, West- 
minster, have already completed a half ses- 
sion of two months with marked success, and 
all that is wanted for the future is that archi. — 
tects should impress upon their pupils the ad- 
vantage of, if not the necessity for, acquiring 
the power of freehand drawing. The mere 
fact, however, of advising or desiring their 
pupils to learn drawing will not be sufficient ; 
they must also give them the time to attend 
these classes, say two mornings a week, and 
see that they avail themselves of the advan- 
tages thus offered them. Many architects, no 
doubt, are very willing that those under their 
care should become good and clever draughts- 
men, but there is always a sort of difficulty 
and grievance made about giving up office 
time to attend classes and lectures. Now this 
is extremely unfair and unjust, for it can 
hardly be expected that men who are kept 
closely at office work from week’s end to week’s 
end will find time of an evening to acquire 
special art training which may eventually be 
of use to them, but which, perhaps, during — 
their articles they are apt to undervalue, 
Although the instruction at the Architect 
Museum is intended to be, as far as possibl 
self-supporting, there are, at the first offset, 
many expenses which young men can hardly ~ 
be expected to meet—such as the fitting up of 
the rooms, the models and examples for in- 
struction, and the charges for completi 
the access to the galleries, forto the shame 
the profession, the Museum is still far from 
being a finished building. We mention this 
in order to point out to those architects who 
avait themselves of this instruction for their 
pupils, that subscriptions are much needed to 
establish these classes upon a firm and secure — 
basis. 4 

To have the means of providing one’s 
pupils with good sound teaching in drawing 
from the round and from life is a boon which 
would be a pity to lose for the sake ofa small — 
subscription, and if the leading members 0! 
the profession would come forward ibe | 
the complete success of the art classes wo’ d : 
be established. There is a strong argumel 
moreover, in favour of these classes, whic 
to the present time has hardly been hinted 
namely, that the entire system of articles h 
lately been more or less attacked. It appe 
to us that the objections which have been 
brought forward would to a very great extent 
be silenced if architects would provide for — 
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their pupils not only instruction in the pro- 
veka tracing and drudgery of an office, but 
also a certain amount of art education, and 
the theory and practice of construction and 
design, such as is afforded by the classes at 
the Architectural Association. It may be as 
well, in conclusion, to allude briefly to the 
arrangements which have been made for the 
various classes. It was proposed, in the first 
instance, that these classes should be six in 
number, but up to the present time two only 
have been established—namely, drawing from 
casts and from the life. In the next session, 
which commences in November, and ends in 
February, 1871, two new classes will be com- 
menaced for modelling and for geometry, and 
in the summer session, lasting from March 
till June, itis proposed to start classes for 
water-colour drawing and for decoration. The 
instructors at present are Mr. Wallis (the 
curator of the Museum), and for the life Mr. 
Weeks. About twenty studentsavailed them- 
selves of the school during the short session 
which ended in June last, and it is hoped that 
with the extra amount of publicity, and the 
capital drawing here offered for a very mode- 
rate fee (30s. per session), a much larger num- 
ber will join in the ensuing session. 


———_>————— 


THE WALL-PAINTINGS DISCOVERED 
IN THE SUBTERRANEAN BASILICA 
OF 8. CLEMENT IN ROME. 


E noticed some time since a few of the 
interesting copies of the above-named 
wall-paintings, which were expressly taken for 
the South Kensington Museum, and are now 
exhibited in the ante-room to the Meyrick 
collection of armour. We consider them so 
valuable to the student of architectural deco- 
ration that we propose to recur to the remain- 
ing examples of the collection to which we 
did not allude on the last occasion. No. 7 is 
the Finding of a Widow’s Son in the Chapel 
of S. Clement; date about 900 a.p. The 
legend bears that this chapel was constructed 
by angels on the spot where the body of the 
saint, who suffered martyrdom by drowning, 
rested. Every year this chapel, being mi- 
raculously rendered accessible, was visited by 
the clergy of Cherson and their flock. On 
one occasion a child being left in the chapel 
was supposed to have been drowned, but was 
found the next year by his mother alive and 
unhurt. ‘This painting was executed by order 
of Beno de Rapiza, whose figure, as well as 
those of his wife and children, are seen near 
the large portrait of 8. Clement. This in- 
cident is depicted with considerable naivete 
and natural dramatic effect in the upper com- 
partment of the painting, which is a large 
panel with very dark background, enclosed 
by a fanciful ornamental border of foliage and 
tendrils, forming the division from the 
subdued vermilion colour which surrounds 
the whole of the several compartments of this 
and the rest of these paintings. The mother 
has joyfully rushed forward to seize her long- 
lost child, who evidently recognises her by 
his attitude and the pleased expression of his 
face. Another figure of the same woman 
clasping her infant is also represented in the 
same picture close by, as their dresses are 
identical, and thus two periods of time in the 
narrative are given in the manner not un- 
usual in this early and simple character of 
art. The bishop and group of attendants are 
issuing from the gate of a town and approach- 
ing the shrine—a sort of baldachino over an 
altar—where the event is taking place ; round 
two sides of the shrine, in defiance of per- 
spective, isa conventional representation of 
water, the fishes in which alone explain its 
nature. 

Beneath the picture is an effective and well 
designed border, with white doves on red 
panels, alternating with gold rosettes on 

ark ground. This border is interrupted by 
the top of a large circular panel enclosing a 
full-sized bust of the saint, below which, on 
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a white panel, are figures of the donor and 
his family, with sundry inscriptions. The 
general effect of the whole is powerful and 
rich in colour. ; 

The painting marked as No, 8 in the list, 
like the one just described, was a votive offer- 
ing from Beno de Rapiza. It represents 8. 
Clement saying mass, with the punishment 
of Sisinius, Sisinius, the heathen husband of 
a Christian lady named Theodora, having 
intruded himself upon the celebration of the 
Christian rites, was stricken with temporary 
blindness, on recovery from which he became 
converted. The mutilated painting at the 
top of the composition represented S. Clement 
installed as pope by his predecessor, S. Peter. 
Below is a rudely-executed design of Sisinius 
superintending the removal of a column by 
slaves, with inscriptions both in good Latin 
and also in the corrupted tongue which was 
then gaining ground among the lower orders. 
Here again the general composition, the for- 
cible tone and character of the colouring, 
and the ornamental border above the lowest 
painting, are well worth studying, to say 
nothing of the details of costume, the archi- 
tecture, and other accessories. The upper- 
most picture has the whole of the upper part 
of the figures destroyed. Although the exe- 
cution is so rude, the tale is well told. Si- 
sinius struck with blindness is well and 
naturally given, without exaggeration, and 
the figure of his wife by his side is not de- 
void of grace. 

No. 9. The next, and the most important 
painting in the series, represents events from 
the history of S. Alexius. In this composi- 
tion a triple action may be recognised. Be- 
ginning on the left hand, the first group shows 
S. Alexius as a mendicant asking an asylum 
from his patrician father Eufinicanus, by whom 
he was kindly received, although his relation- 
ship was unsuspected. In the next scene Pope 
Bonifacius is receiving from the hands of the 
dying saint his own written record of his life. 
The last group on the right hand shows the 
lamentations of the parents over their dead 
son, whose identity is proclaimed by the 
Pope. Latin inscriptions below refer to these 
several actions. Above is a mutilated com- 
position, the upper part of which has perished 
as in the last example. It represented our 
Lord enthroned between the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, and SS. Clement and 
Nykolaus. The date of this work is also in 
all probability about 900 a.p. Below the 
painting is a border of capital design, and a 
very interesting and rich dado decoration of 
scrollwork and birds in the enclosed panels. 

The destruction of the upper picture is 
much to be regretted, as by the fragment left 
it would seem to have been simply arranged 
and effective. The more important and 
dramatic composition below is too crowded, 
and not so well arranged as some of the others 
we have described. 

No. 10 is a painting of Our Saviour sur- 
rounded by saints. This, the last of the series 
executed for the South Kensington Museum, 
represents Our Lord standing on a plinth in 
the centre of the panel, accompanied by the 
archangels Mihael (so written) and Gabriel, 


together with 8. Andrew on the spectator’s ' 


left, and S. Clement on the left. The general 
composition is similar to that of the damaged 
painting mentioned in the last description. It 
is an interesting fact to notice that the fingers 
of Our Saviour, who is represented in the act 
of benediction, are placed in the manner used 
in the Greek rite. The drawing is very rude, 
and the figures short and clumsy, but the 
colouring is vigorous. A sort of twisted 
circular column flanks the picture on each 
side, and a damaged inscription appears below. 

Notwithstanding the evident imperfections 
in the execution of the paintings from which 
these copies have been made, they are not 
more glaring than those of the frescoes that 
have been brought to light on the walls of 
many of our own medieval churches; and, 
decoratively, they are far more effective, and 


the colouring more powerful. We could 
much wish that our modern building bore 
down to our posterity equally interesting 
records of our passing historical facts, as these 
have done to us of the legendary lore of our 
ancestors. 

+S 


THEORY OF THE ARTS. 
(Continued.) 
EDUCATION—SUBORDINATION OF STUDY. 


HAVE endeavoured to show that the 

discordance existing between the Indus- 
trial and the Fine Arts—between the moral, 
social, and esthetic ideas and the commercial 
activities of our present state of society, arises 
mainly from the want of a proper subordina- 
tion of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties—the need of the restoration of that 
balance or bond of unity which was sustained 
under earlier and more homogeneous states of 
civilisation. In other words, science and 
material industry have just reached that point 
or stage of progress by virtue of their greater 
susceptibility to development and the in- 
creased impulse“given them, at which point 
they considerably outbalance another and 
third force, without which they are merely 
partially useful, and cannot help onward the 
great work of human science towards that con- 
dition or grand Comtean co-ordination ofideas 
which must ultimately take the place of the 
present confused, conflicting, and heteroge- 
neous state of thought. Hence we see the 
apparent discrepancies between engineering 
science and esthetics, between the require- 
ments of our streets and railways and sanitary 
improvements, and the requirements of correct 
taste and fine art. As ever since the days 
of Galileo science and religion have been 
growing in antagonism—I mean a seeming 
one—so ever since the same epoch our great 
public utilitarian works and triumphs have 
been sadly running counter to our ideas of 
the beautiful or the morally impressive. Our 
railways, wherever they have intersected a 
lovely landscape or traversed a suburb, have 
marred rather than improved it from an 
artist’s point of view, and this, moreover, by 
the very essence of its utility. At the pre- 
sent day utilitarian art and taste are irrecon- 
cileable, or appear to be so. The union of 
the two seems to be impossible, impracti- 
cable. Ifitis effected it is often at the ex- 
pense or sacrifice of the fundamental condi- 
tion. While the fine arts typified the unity 
of ancient civilisations they now characterise 
the diversity and discordance of modern 
society. 

What lies at the root of this sad discrepancy 
and want of harmony seems to me to be want 
of proper order or subordination in the use of 
our faculties and knowledge. I have hinted 
this in my last paper, and will now more prac- 
tically explain the due proportion which 
should be subserved in art education. Comté, 
and other writers on philosophy, have esta- 
blished, I think, beyond a doubt, that the pre- 
sent intellectual confusion depends on the co- 
existence and employment of three incom- 
patible systems of philosophy, instead of the 
employment of that one which from the very 
nature of things must prevail—the one, in short, 
according to which the mind has evolved itself, 
and the progress of civilisation has subserved, 
According to this method or process I have 
tried to show the arts have proceeded from 
remote ages to modern times. Whythey have 
lately so retrograded is simply because that 
method has been unheeded and checked by 
extrancous sources, and the re-employment of 
ancient modes of thought and study. In the 
study of art, architecture especially, this ra- 
tional method has actually been reversed, 
that is, the empirical has followed instead of 
preceding the rational. We find this to be the 
case also in our schools and universities; the 
old systems of philosophy and instruction in 
Greek and Latin authors take the lead, the 
scientific basis of education being entirely neg- 
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lected; the abstract being often taught before 
the concrete, instead of an accruing experience 
being necessary before abstract science can be 
understood. Thus in some schools the rules 
of grammar, and arithmetic, and geometry, 
are taught before sufficient knowledge of ex- 
perimental kind—of language, of number, and 
form—has been acquired, and before the mind 
can possibly grasp abstractions or complex 
ideas. Thus, also, it is absurd to teach stu- 
dents drawing by placing abstract definitions 
of points, and lines, and angles before them, 
a sort of analysis, in fact, before empirical ex- 
periences have been gained. Such an inver- 
sion of the method of study must produce 
slavish minds and unprogressive thought, 
simply because the ultimatum, or principles, 
or conceptions, are arbitrarily fixed before ex- 
perience has been obtained. As Herbert 
Spencer well says, such a method of instruc- 
tion is about as reasonable as prefacing the 
art of walking or speaking atongue bya study 
of the anatomy of the legs, or the technica- 
lities of parts of speech and syntax. And yet 
in the latter study many schools adhere to 
the plan of thus inverting the proper and na- 
tural order of teaching. Though set rules 
in architectural composition are now nearly 
exploded, we are doing much the same sort 
of folly in slavishly reproducing old arrange- 
ments, types, and features, instead of apply- 
ing a method of study to the fundamentals of 
all art. We thus find conflicting ideas per- 
petrated in arrangements of buildings, their 
decoration, formative and polychromatic, 
while improved appliances and manufactures 
of the building art are often at sad variance 
with our notions of propriety of taste. Manu- 
facturers work in total neglect and disregard 
of architectural requirements and taste, as 
witness the ordinary run of patterns for 
chimney-pieces, stoves, furniture, paper- 
hangings, fittings, and decorations in wool, 
iron, glass, and plastic substances. I just 
mention them here ; by and bye I hope to 
discuss in this journal the proper subordi- 
nation of all cognate arts, and the limits of 
each, without which order, architecture, as an 
art, will be ever in antagonism to the building 
trades and arts, and the triple “ priesthood ” 
or combination of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, never in complete harmony or 
power. 

Science and the mechanical arts, then, will 
always be in direct antagonism to fine art, 
unless the latter adopt a more scientific 
method, and not be content to base its efforts 
entirely on the works of ourancestors. In this 
utilitarian age there is a great danger of 
science (organized knowledge) subserving 
only its practical ends ; its cultivation having 
become so much associated with ideas of 
profit and utility. Hence in this practical 
capacity science is too apt to take the extreme 
and become still more alienated from the fine 
arts, as indeed it already assumes in regard to 
religious truth and biblical criticism. Again, 
the effect of modern fine-art study is quite in 
the opposite direction. This opposite tendency 
of science and fine-art must be prejudicial 
to the latter as the least fundamental and 
profitable effort of the two. The object of 
artists should consequently be to give arta 
scientific basis, a truthful expression, and thus 
help to reconcile the two studies. Having 
got to the extreme point of estrangement, I 
believe future progress will bring them more 
in unison by the elimination of errors and the 
co-ordination of common principles. I think 
we are even now far in advance of the last 
century in this respect. There was a feeling 
of repugnance to science among artists, 
moralists and divines, not yet entirely re- 
moved, arising from the emotional part of our 
nature, against the severity of science as the 
offspring of the intellect. The moral life 
must always be larger and more intense than 
the intellectual life, as Comté even acknow- 
ledges in his grand work on ‘* Positivism,” 
and hence science was left fora long period 
to scientific men. Here too, then, the gulf 


between the two studies has been widened, 
and artists have neglected a method, but no 
such repugnance exists now. 

I think it will be admitted, then, that a due 
subordination in our faculties or education is 
at the foundation of a proper feeling for and 
conception of art. Let us see how this is to 
be achieved as regards -art generally, the en- 
joyments of which imply a pre-existing society. 
To be duly appreciative of any art it is neces- 
sary primarily that our physical wants should 
be supplied. No one can admire a painting, 
or a piece of sculpture, or listen to a musical 
composition with pleasure unless he be—1. Safe, 
devoid of physical danger and suffering, and 
possess the faculties ofseeing and hearing. 2. He 
should possess that frame of body necessary 
to fit him for theexercise of his mental facul- 
ties; thus, he should be in a certain tempera- 
ture, not be subject to draughts, unpleasant 
sights, sounds, and smells—in short, an atmo- 
sphere conducive to comfort should pervade 
the place or object. Another condition, secon- 
dary in importance, is that he should be free 
from mental anxiety or trouble of any sort, 
his mind should be tranquil, and, we might 
add, his conscience too. 

Beyond these fundamental essentials, which 
are, I think, put in natural order, come the 
higher mental and moral predisposition re- 
quisite for conceiving, admiring, and criti- 
cally examining a work of fine art. Thus it 
will be seen a test of actual value must be 
applied to determine the order of any parti- 
cular study or art, or, in the case of a complex 
art like architecture, to show the proper place 
or value of any particular idea or element in 


the organical structure. CAR e BaLe 
(To be continued.) 
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LONDON ARCHITECTS AND LONDON 
BUILDERS. 


(Concluded from page 255.) 


IT\OWN and country architects and builders 
should now watch with interest the issue 
of what may be termed the conditions of 
contract movement just being inaugurated 
by the London Builders’ Society and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; or, 
more strictly speaking, the Council of the In- 
stitute. A contemporary journal, specially 
devoted to the builder’s interests, is somewhat 
angry because we ventured in our last article 
to regard the formal approval of these condi- 
tions of contract in the light of a “ hole and 
corner” proceeding. If, however, as we are 
now informed, a strong effort is actually being 
made to bring these conditions or clauses into 
public use, we do not see how, writing as we are 
doing in the interest of architects and clients 
(as well as of builders), we can at all qualify 
the phrase we haveused. Our contemporary 
is, we doubt not, quite correct in saying these 
clauses are not new to either the London or 
the General Builders’ Society. Our conten- 
tion is that out of the Institute neither the 
London nor the provincial architects have had 
any fair, adequate opportunity of considering 
them. We believe the builders themselves: 
have acted in perfect good faith. It is their 
misfortune that, for sheer lack of any large 
club of English architects, they should have 
been driven perforce to treat with so very un- 
representative a body of gentlemen as the In- 
stitute of British Architects. In this disad- 
vantage lies the weakness of the entire move- 
ment. It is too bad that there should be, ac- 
cording to the “‘ London Directory” for the 
present year, some eight or nine hundred prac- 
tising architects, the vast majority of whom 
have no connection with this London Insti- 
tute, whilst in the provincial towns it is even 
more unmistakeably ignored; and that yet, 
while this is the case, all English architects 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End should be 
called upon to accede to a form of contract 
conditions which they have had no hand what- 
ever in drawing up, and which, as yet, has only 
been agreed to by the Council of the Insti- 


tute. We now hear that the builders both of 
the London and of the General Society mean 
to absolutely decline all future contracts 
whose conditions may be at variance with the — 
arbitration and quantities clauses quoted in 
our former article—that, in fact, the London. 
and the General Builders have actually struck 
work! Here truly is a pretty architectural 
revolution, got up, as it seems to us, on the 
very shortest notice; and with, as it appears, 
aot even the Institute, but only its Council, 
to stand sponsor for it on behalf of an ill-used 
body of gentlemen whom we will designate 
as ‘© The Londonand General Architects.” The 
London and General Architects are, for aught 
we know, quite as estimable and as competent 
as the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
They are certainly far more numerous, and 
represent a far larger body of clients who 
dabble in bricks and mortar. What, let us 
ask, are they going to do with the recalcitrant 
London and General Builders who have just 
succeeded in converting the Institute—any 
way its Council--to the adoption of these 
printed conditions of contract? If the London 
and General Builders are at all a large body 
of gentlemen, we would advise the speedy 
formation of a club or society of London and 
General Architects to consider these condi- 
tions, and either to handsomely accede to 
them or to combine against their acceptance, 
Such a society need not meet oftener than 
once a quarter. It might eschew all fine art, 
with all the sciences, and, above all things, 
coffee, conversazioni, and honorary members. 
If the architects of the London and General 
stamp don’t adopt some such step as this, they 
will, it seems, stand a fair chance of being, on 
the “divide et impera” principle, gobbled up 
in detail by their good friends the London 
and General Builders ; for what says our own 
good friend and coadjutor, the Builders’ Trade 
Circular of October 13 :— 

“From all this there is every necessity for the 

builders of the country to at once stir in the matter, 
and insist that these conditions be embodied in 
their contracts. We are told that on the occasion 
of sending in tenders for the new Home and Colo- 
nial Offices at Whitehall, last month, the tenders 
were sent in on the understanding that these very 
conditions were to be the conditions of the con- 
tract; and if the Government authorities have 
acquiesced in this, there is no reason why the prac- 
tice should not be general.” 
From the above quotation every architect in 
the country, as well as every architect in 
town, may see plainly that his customary 
oflice regime or system of practice is about to 
be ruthlessly set aside; and why? Simply 
because the builders have so determined, 
after discussing these conditions with certain 
architectural societies, and agreeing upon them 
with the Council of the Institute of British 
Architects! 

Now we might find a good deal to say for 
and against these conditions of contract ; but 
at present we forbear, and it is an error to — 
suppose we write with any undue regard for 
“ dictatorial power” over contractors. What 
we do say is that, however satisfactory to the 
builders may be these “agreed” conditions of 
contract, the great body of English architects, — 
scattered over the metropolis and the provinces, — 
have had no opportunity whatever of con- — 
sidering these conditions ; or of saying ‘‘yes” — 
or “no” tothem. ‘The, only architects who © 
have had to do with~*them at all are the 
members of certain dilettanti societies, and 
the council of another dilettanti society—the 
Institute of British Architects. There is not 
one of these architectural societies, including — 
the Institute itself, that can fairly be put ona 
par as a professional or trades union with the — 
London Builders’ Society and the General 
Builders’ Association, both of which, we doubt 
not, are bona fide clubs or confederations for Se 
the regulation of the building trade, andin no — 
degree societies for mutual improvement and — 
the like. e 

Do we blame the builders for this? Not — 
at all. It is an unfortunate thing for them, — 
and, as we have said for years in these very — 
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pages, a most disastrous thing for English 
architects, that there exists no known club, 
confederacy, or association of architects, that 
can deal with such questions, or set up any 
pretension at all to speak withauthority for or 
to the architects of the country. There are 
plenty of architectural societies up and down 
the country ; but no clubs or societies of 
architects in any town that can speak for or 
claim to represent the architects who practice 
in it. So it is with the Institute. It is a 
learned body of home and foreign architects 
and amateurs, with power, indeed, to examine 
district surveyors for the metropolis; but, 
even supposing it to endorse the action of its 


council as to theseconditions, the entire Insti-. 


tute has not even power to impose them on 
theeight ornine hundred architects in London, 
to say nothing of the numerous architects in 
the country, where its rules are ignored, and 
itsvery name is hardly known. The builders, 
forlack of any other corporate body of English 
architects to address, have, as we are quite 
aware, been for some time in communication 
with the Architectural Association, the Archi- 
tectural Alliance, the few provincial archi- 
tectural societies, and, last but not least, the 
council—-only the council—of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Well, suppose 
they have, cwi bono? What have English 
architects, practising all over the country, to 
do with that ? The great bulk of them have 
nothing whatever to do with it. We may 
then surely say (as far as English architects 
are concerned) this is a very hole and corner 
affair. We say it, too, with very great regret, 
and with realsympathy with the two societies 
of builders that have taken all this trouble to 
effect a well-intentioned reform in the existing 
objectionable system of tendering for, and 
entering into, building contracts. Whether or 
no the architects all over the country—and 
their name is legion—who are unaffiliated to 
the architectural societies will tacitly accept 
these ‘‘ agreed” conditions of contract, or 
whether they will now incorporate themselves 
to consider them, we will not venture to say 
—Time will show. 

Meanwhile the public will require to go on 
building. The public—the building public— 
is very obtuse and undiscriminating in these 
matters. It may be very desirable that in 
building it should always take care to call in 
as its architect a Fellow of the Institute, or a 
member of the Architectural Alliance ; nay, 
according to these very conditions, the former 
is, or is to be, an indispensable article (of war) ; 
but, practically, the public disregards, and 
will continue to disregard, the whole machi- 
“nery. The public employs whom it likes as 
its architect ; and, as any one may see by a 
glance at our lists of tenders delivered from 
week to week, its architects are not always 
members of those architectural societies with 
which these builders have been in communi- 
cation. 

Without yielding to the temptation to dis- 
cuss these conditions, we will say of them 
that they contain much that is good ; and that, 
as every one will admit, the present system of 
tendering and contracting is anything but 
satisfactory or creditable. Our quarrel is not 
with the builders, nor with the unchartered 
architectural societies, but with the general 
body of architects, and notably with the Insti- 
tute, which might years ago have made itselt 
a power in the land instead of remaining what 
it unhappily is—a comparative cypher in the 
sum total of English architects, powerless to 
speak on their behalf. 

__ One feature there is in the movement that, 
if these conditions are pushed into public pro- 
minence, as our contemporary hints isintended, 
will provoke a storm of indignation all over 
the country. We allude to the standing ap- 
pointment of Fellows of the Institute as arbi- 
trators par excellence, We take it—at least 
we charitably hope—this is but a slip of 
the pen on the part of its council. We feel 
sure there are in the Institute of Architects 
very many Fellows who will shrink from 
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giving their sanction to a provision which 
unduly invests them with an implied supe- 
riority over their very many professional 
brethren out of the Institute ; and which 
most indecently, as we think, assumes that 
none but Fellows of that respectable architec- 
tural society are competent or reputable archi- 
tects. If we are mistaken in our anticipation 
it will be a pity. It is bad enough to have 
King Log installed in Conduit-street, where, 
and in Grosvenor-street, he has reigned with 
such quiet inert respectability for nearly forty 
years ; to come out now suddenly in the 
character of King Stork will be simply inde- 
cent and offensive. W.Y. 


_— 
GOSSIP FROM GLASGOW. 


BOUT a quarter of a century ago, there was 
in Glasgow what might be called a money- 
mania of Bank-building. At that time there were 
built offices for the Clydesdale, the Western, the 
British-Linen, and the Union Companies, from 
designs by David Hamilton; and for the City of 
Glasgow from the designs of Black and Salmon. 
With the exception of the last mentioned, these 
have all undergone more or less of change. The 
Western Company, shortly after having had its 
office enlarged, and to a considerable extent re- 
modelled by Bryce, of Edinburgh, got into liqui- 
dation. The premises were purchased by the 
Clydesdale Company, whose own office was then 
bought by the Inland Revenue Department 
of the Government. ‘The telling-room of the 
British-Linen Company’s office has been re- 
modelled by Messrs. Black and Salmon ; and that 
of the Union has been wholly reconstructed from 
designs by the latter architect. A few years 
after the four banking offices by Mr. Hamilton 
had been built—if I recollect aright he died before 
the Union’s was completed—architects were in- 
vited to compete in designing a new office for the 
National. The design chosen was that of Messrs, 
Gibson and MacDougal, of London. Then fol- 
lowed the Commercial’s new offices by Rhind, of 
Edinburgh. After this, until within a year or 
two, architects’ drawing in connection with banks 
has been strictly limited to the occasional drawing 
of a cheque. But now bank-building is almost 
as active as it was five-and-twenty years ago, 
and “branches”? are growing up as if this was 
the Golden Age, and Scottish mists were the 
pluvio auro of Oyid’s ‘‘Metamorphoses.”’* Doubt- 
less the majority of the branches are ordinary 
shops, dignified with a cornice and pair of consoles 
over the door, but several of them have been 
built to order, and have very handsome elevations. 
Among these are the branch offices of the Clydes- 
dale and the City of Glasgow in Trongate, by Mr. 
Rochead; of the Bank of Scotland, in Bridge- 
street; the Clydesdale, in West George-street; and 
the Union, in St. Vincent-street, by Mr. Burnet; 
and the branch-oftice of the National, in Union- 
street, by Messrs. A. and G. Thomson. The new 
buildings for the National Security Savings Bank, 
by Mr. Burnet, have been occupied but a year or two; 
the local chief office of the Bank of Scotland, by 
Mr. Rochead, is little more than completed; and 
the Clydesdale, infected with epidemic acci- 
dentalism, will build new premises in Saint 
Vincent-place—a few doors west of the Bank of 
Scotland—whenever it can obtain possession of 
the site. While I am writing about banks I may 
mention that the British Linen has been covering 
its carving with paint, and the Commercial en- 
closing its sculpture with wire. 

The run upon the banks is seemingly about to 
be succeeded by a march among the insurance 
offices. The City of Glasgow and the Scottish 
Amicable have each obtained designs for new 
offices by means of limited competition, the suc- 
cessful competitors for the former being Messrs. 
Peddie and Kinnear, of Edinburgh, and for the 
latter Messrs. Douglas and Stevenson, of Glas- 
gow. Isuppose it must be in consequence of our 
recent surfeit of masks and vases that the City of 
Glasgow Company imposed upon competitors the 
somewhat singular condition, that in the elevation 
there was to be neither “ storied urn nor animated 
bust.”” Byron speaks of Monk Lewis making 
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Parnassus a churchyard, and our architects seem 
to be in a fair way of making streets of tombs 
asin Pompeii. They cannot design in Italian 
without studying Vas-ari. On the offices newly- 
completed for the Scottish Widows’ Fund, a 
funeral urn ig an appropriate ornament, but it 
could be apposite on a “ Life” office upon only 
Falstaff’s reasoning, that ‘to counterfeit dying 
when a man thereby liveth is to be no counterfeit, 
but the true and perfect image of life indeed.” 
And heads are as common as if every window 
was a pillar-y. A bank may find a good feature 
in a face, but an insurance office may be none the 
worse for its designs being unmasked; but we 
look for change even in banks. We are becoming 
tired of seeing on building after building key- 
stones with heads and pedestals with urns, and 
getting somewhat ashamed of the poverty of in- 
vention ; and even when invention is bold enough 
to turn the tables, by crowning the pedestals 
with truncated obelisks, we are impressed more 
by the boldness than by the beauty ; the Italian 
style is having its day, and we will see with what 
attainment. 

An hospital, in connection with the university, 
and about to be built in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, isin a very different style of architec- 
ture, the Old Scottish, Itis from designs by Mr. 
Burnet, an architect who has of late been largely 
practising this style in some of the most magnifi- 
cent mansions that have for many years been 
built by Glasgow’s ‘‘merchant princes.’’ I sub- 
join a description, taken from a local newspaper, 
The Star:—‘*With a frontage of 500ft., the 
hospital will extend about 240ft. backwards. It 
will be three stories in height, with basement, 
floor, and attics. The bas-ment floor will com- 
prise kitchens, cellars, &c. The ground floor will 
be occupied by the administrative department, in- 
cluding a clinicallecture-hall, about 40ft. by 45ft. 
In the two upper floors there will be eight wards, 
each 72ft. by 29ft., and containing each eighteen 
beds. There will, however, be other eight apart- 
ments, containing from three to five beds each, 
giving a total accommodation of 370 beds. In 
the attics the nurses and domestic servants will 
have their sleeping apartments. The wards will 
be lighted on every side, and the clinical lecture- 
hall will be situated directly in the centre of the 
building. The contracts are all given in, and are 
this week (12th October) being considered by a 
committee of the Senatus Academicus. The 
hospital will occupy between ten and eleven acres 
of ground, and the situation—immediately west 
of the university—for medicinal and sanitary pur- 
poses, is, without doubt, one of the best that 
could be found within easyaccess of the city. It 
is worthy of remark that the erection of the new 
University Hospital is the first step in the direc- 
tion of carrying out an idea, which, we believe, 
has found favour with the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow—namely, that there 
should be an hospital or infirmary at each end of 
the city.’ Our present hospital, “the Royal 
Infirmary’’ (supported solely by voluntary con- 
tributions) is close by the cathedral or High 
Church, and about five minutes’ walk from the 
old college buildings, now being taken down. 
Between the old and new hospitals there will be 
a distance of about two and a half miles. There 
are hospitals for special diseases, fevers, &c., in 
several parts of the city. 

I see that the capitals on the small building in 
Gordon-street are being altered. I will not sup- 
pose that my criticism has had much infiuence 
with the architect. I suspect that the motive 
power has been either his own better judgment 
After this altera- 
tion this frontage, although narrow, will not be 
the least ornament in a street in which are some 
of the best buildings in the city. 

Several of our public monuments have been 
undergoing repair or cleansing. Whether inten- 
ded ornot, Wellington’s face was brightened up as 
Prussia invaded France ; and—for ‘‘ Peace hath 
her victories not less renowned than War ’’—since 
then, Knox—the man who perhaps of all others 
has made Scotland what it is—has had his statue 
with its columnar pedestal and copiously-in- 
scribed stylobate put into thorough repair. The 
statue, with its elaborate pedestal, of MacGavin, a 
Glasgow merchant, and author of ‘‘ The Protes- 
tant,’’ has been similarly restored. Wellington, 
a bronze equestrian statue by Marochetti, stands 
in front of the Royal xchange ; Knox, a colossal, 
and MacGavin, an heroic, and both of freestone, 
are in commanding positions in our celebrated 
Necropolis. Too frequently after public monu- 
ments have been erected they are forgotten and 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE VI. 


uncared for, or it may be, that there is no fund 
from which to keep them in repair. Happily 
for the Knox statue a large sum had been left 
over after every thing had been paid for, anda 
portion of this was now available for its restora- 
tion. 

—_——_@—_—__- 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 276.) 


Puatze 6.—To tay our SrraicHt STAIRS, HAVING 
A CYLINDER AT THE LAanpinG oF Liven Foor. 
—COoNSTRUCTION OF WREATH FOR THE SAME. 


HIS is the first of the practical lessons on 
stair-building ; it being a plain flight, with 
cylinder and wreath at landing. 

Fig. 1 shows three steps and three risers. 
Draw floor-landing and starting. Let the under 
side of rake-rail rest on the corners of steps. 
Now draw under side of level rail, raising it above 
the floor to suit long baluster 2 2, on square step. 
The under side of rake-rail on corners of steps 
intersects at A with that of level rail, giving a 
point to set off the width of rail, say 3}in., to L. 
Let the thickness of plank be 3}in., and mark 
section A LN, which is equal to width of rail 
and thickness of plank, giving N as a point to 
draw parallel with the floor. This also deter- 
mines thickness of rail on rake and level. For 
example: Let the thickness on rake and level 
above be equal to N L below. Draw the lines 
which give the intersection B. Let B L equal 
AL below. Next, form section of the plank, 
showing its plumb-cut landing, same as starting. 
The position of rail being fixed, B denotes the 
surface of the plank for the wreath landing, L 
being cut off square with the joint. Gauge from 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of RoBERT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by Triibuer and Co., London. 


upper surface for thickness of rail. Thus the 
wreath landing, by being reversed, answers for the 
starting. 

We are now ready for the cylinder. Its dia- 
meter may be unlimited. Supposing its diameter 
or spring to stand ona line with riser O (the 
centre of rail and cylinder shown above). The 
centre of baluster being the perpendicular, cutting 
section at O, gives O N as radius. Let L and 
diameter of cylinder landing equal ON. Draw 
dotted line marked ‘‘ Spring.” Look at the situa- 
tion of both diameters. That at starting stands 


on a line with riser O, while that at landing | 


stands back from face of riser. This shows the 
necessity and importance of correct drawing, it 
being utterly impossible to construct stairs or 
any work requiring mechanical skill without 
a plan. P 

The learner should remember this fact, and 
studiously avoid guesswork; always seeing the 
intention of every line clearly and distinctly 
before a cut is made. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the staves for the cylinders, 
the joints being glued, and screwed from the 
back. 

Fig. 4 exhibits the construction of the mould. 

Here let it be understood that the centre or 
half the width of every hand-rail stands on the 
centre line of balusters. Therefore, work from 
centres for the construction of wreaths. For 
example: Let OO and O N equal O O and 
ON, Fig. 1. Draw from N parallel with O O. 
Set off on each side of O N the distance A O, 
Fig. 1. Set off half the width of rail on each 
side of line from N, and draw the straight 
shank, Find the points for the pins, and strike 
the mould with a string. Dress to the lines. 

Now lay the mould on the plank, mark and cut 
square through. Face one side. Work the 
edge square with the surface. Make joint O 
square with O Nand the surface. Be particular 


to keep stock of square against the joint and the ; 
This is-the — 


edge of its blade on the surface. 
correct way to prove joints. 

Use a Yin. or 12in. square. am 

Now draw the line O P on edge of stuff. Mark 
half its thickness. Next apply the pitch-boardor — 
a bevel, and draw pitch line as shown. Lay — 
mould on, keeping its edge P R fair with that of © 
the plank, and have P opposite the bevel line. 
Mark the surface along the edges of the mould. — 
Apply to the under surface in same manner; and 
you are ready to cut off the slabs and give the 
wreath its cylinder form. 

The pitch line on the edge is a direction to 
hold the plane or saw. 
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It would be well to use a round for the concave ~ 


side. Work close to the lines on the surface, — 


except at the joint. Leave that a little full. Next — 


cut off L square with joint. Now notice the 
corner on the concave side: it gives a perfect 
direction to form the easing from rake to level, 
This being done, gauge to a thickness. Then 
the quarter circle that forms the level part of — 
wreath should be, say gin. or 4in., thicker than 
that of the rail. This will give the opportunity 
for continuing the curve across the joint ; besides 
adding much to the appearance of the wreath. 
It, however, raises the level rail above that which 
is shown at Fig. 1. The remedy is simply to 
drop the level rail on the drawing to whatever 
additional thickness is given to the quarter circle. 

Fig. 5 shows the ramp, cap, and base of newel. 
To draw the mitre, set off from N half the width 
of rail. The solid and dotted lines then show its 
points. 

Fig. 6 is a method of cutting the mitre cap to 
fitat once. For example, take a piece of plank. 
Run a gauge line on, say A B. Now, observe the © 
mitre above. Extend one side towards C. Draw 
from O parallel with it. This gives A C, which 
transfer to each side of A, Fig. 6, giving C D for 
two cuts made with a panel saw. Have the kerfs 
toward A. Now screw the cap through its centre 
onthe line A B. Next, set the compasses to the 
width of rail. Make two pricks on the edge of 
cap at E and F. Enterthe saw at D and make a 
cut through F. Revolve the cap until E stands 
opposite C. Then cut through E, and the mitre 
is complete. 

Fig. 7 shows how to contract the plan into the 
least possible space on the drawing board. é 

It gives the cuts for the carriage, starting and 
landing, also the position of the cylinders, 
and a plain direction for the construction of the 
moulds. It will be perceived that the cylinders 
here are much larger than those on the right, and 
are reversed ; yet the height of level rails above 
the floors and cuts of carriage is the same as 
those on the right. Thus showing the diameter 
of a cylinder is not limited to this or any other 
similar stairs. 

Fig. 8 shows the moulds for the wreath. 

The construction is precisely similar to that 
shown by Fig. 4. 
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EXAMPLES OF HALF TIMBER CHURCHES. 


HESE churches are now the only existing ex- 
T amples of their kind in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, although several others are known to 
have existed in Cheshire. Denton dates back to 
‘‘Edwardo IV., Septimo,” while Warburton is sup-_ 
posed to derive its name from its founder, 8. 
Werburge. The stone-built part (later than the 
wood-built) bears date 1645. Warburton is much 
as its builders left it. Denton has been ‘‘ done 
up” during the last year or two. 

——————$»>————- 


COMPETITION. = 


Farnwortu.—Some time since the Local Board 
of Farnworth determined to build new offices, and _ 
invited plans for their erection. Those sentin by 
Mr. N. H. Hacking and Mr. Pickup were deemed — 
most suitable, and a sum of £20 has been voted by 
the Board to be divided between those gentlemen. — 
It has been decided, after all, only to enlarge the — 
the old offices. a 


a eens 


Mr. Haywood, the engineer to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, has reported to that body that it 
isthe intention of one of the city gas companies 
to open up the Poultry for a short time to lay down 
pipes, but that it will occasion no injury to the — 
new asphalte paving, as the repairs can be quickly — 
mace, 
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COTTAGE HOSPITAL AT LYTHAM. 


HE hospital, an illustration of which we give, is 
Ay being built by Colonel Clifton, the lord of the 
manor. It comprises on the ground floor a ward 
for four men, and a similar ward for four women, 
respectively placed to the right and to the left of 
a central block of building containing, likewise on 
the ground floor, the chief entrance and the stair- 
case, two rooms for the housekeeper or nurse, an 
out-patients’ room, and a bath-room, Attached to 
each of the wards on the ground-floor, in a pro- 
jecting building, is an earth closet entered from a 
lobby, in which is placed a sink for water supply, 
&e., and from the lobby access is given to a 
covered way or verandah, formed in the recesses 
between the projecting buildings containing the 
closets, &c., and the central block of building. 
These verandahs are on the south side of the 
building and overlook the beach. The central 
building only is two stories high, and on the 
upper floor comprises two wards, each for two 
beds, to the right and left of the staircase re- 
spectively, one ward being for men, the other for 
women, with an attendant’s room between them. 
An additional bedroom is also provided, approached 
from the stairs landing ; this room is over a pro- 
jecting building at the back of the central block, 
and is intended to be used when required as a 
ward for highly infectious cases. Each ward will 
have fresh air admitted by gratings near the floor 
level, under control, and an opening in the ceiling 
for exit of vitiated air will be provided, in addition 
to which in each chimney breast a ventilating flue 
will be formed. All the wards and rooms will be 
warmed by open fireplaces. At the back of the 
hospital proper are a surgery, a side entrance door 
and vestibule, a kitchen, scullery, pantry, and 
washhouse, and entered from the enclosed yard is 
a mortuary, with some other conveniences. The 
building is being erected of brick quoins, and 
other dressings to opening, faced in panels with 
cobble stones, picked off the beach at Lytham. 
Bands of blue bricks are introduced, and the heads 
and sills to the windows and doors are of stone. 
The roofs will have eaves projecting considerably, 
and the gables will have cut vergeboards. <A 
timber-framed porch will serve to protect the 
front entrance door. The general arrangement of 
the building was devised by Dr. Holland, of Prest- 
wich ; the architect is Mr. Henry Littler, of Men- 
chester. The first stone of the hospital was laid 
on the 2nd Sept. by Miss Constantia Wood, niece of 
Mrs. Clifton, on which occasion Mr. Fair, Colonel 
Clifton’s agent, presented a handsome silver trowel 
to the lady who kindly undertook to perform the 
ceremony. 

——___.___. 


THE GAS SUPPLY OF THE CITY. 


R. LETHEBY, the chief gas examiner 
appointed by the Board of Trade, has re- 
cently presented to the Court of Common Council 
a report on the results of the daily testings of 
gas supplied to the City during the past quarter 
by the City of London, the Chartered, and the 
Great Central Companies. With respect to the 
illuminating power, he states that the common 
gas had ranged from an average of 16:93 standard 
sperm candles in the case of the Chartered Com- 
pany at Gray’s-inn-road, to 18°34 in that of the 
Great Central Company at Friendly-place, Mile- 
end. The average proportions of illuminating 
power at the several testing places had been as 
follows :—City of London Company Cannel gas 
25°87, and common gas 17:37; Chartered Com- 
pany, at Leadenhall-street, 17-64, and Gray’s-inn- 
lane, 16-93; and Great Central Company, 18°34. 
The power had thus been at all times above the re- 
quirements of Act of Parliament. As regards im- 
purity, sulphuretted hydrogen had not been present 
at any time in the gas of any of the companies 
during the quarter, and the amount of sulphur in 
any other form had ranged from an average of 13°28 
grains per 100 cubic feet of the Cannel gas of the 
City of London, to 27:87%rains in the common 
gas of the Chartered Company. The maximum, 
minimum, and average amounts of sulphur were 
as follows :—City Company, Cannel gas, 17:5, 9:6, 
and 13:28; common gas, 26-4, 15:0, and 21:84; 
Chartered Compauy at Leadenhall-street, 27:6, 
15:3, and 22-97, and at Gray’s-inn-lane, 34:5, 18-1, 
and 27-87 ; and the Great Central Company, 31:7, 
12-4, and 21:19. The amount of ammonia had 
not exceeded the prescribed quantity of five grains 
per 100 cubic feet, excepting on 12 occasions, 
from the 12th to the 25th of J uly last, when the 
gas of the Chartered Company at Leadenhall- 
street was overcharged with that impurity, but 


the excess arose from accidental circumstances 
over which the company had no control. 


BRICKMAKING BY MACHINERY. 


AJOR STAPYLTON, of Myton Hall, Hel- 
perby, near York, has just completed 
extensive works for the manufacture of bricks, 
the following description of which we take from 
the Farmer. The estate, under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. Calder, is undergoing great improve- 
ment, especially in the erection of model farm 
buildings and improved dwellings, requiring large 
quantities of bricks. To ensure making more 
solid bricks than by hand, and doing away with 
skilled labour, he has introduced machinery driven 
by steam-power, which enables him to produce 
bricks with beautifully smooth surfaces, quite 
equal to what are commonly known as the ‘‘ patent 
bricks.” This is all done in one operation, as 
follows :—After the clay is cast in the ordinary 
way, it is put into waggons,and by means of a 
rope connected with the machine it is hauled up 
a tramway and tipped on the rollers, which crush 
all foreign matter, such as stones, and thence 
enters the pug-mill, where it is thoroughly incor- 
porated and made ready to enter the dies, from 
which it passes to the two cutting-tables, on each of 
which are cut at once six excellent bricks. The 
average production of this machine is 20,000 per 
day. They are not, as with the ordinary hand- 
made bricks, put upon “‘ the flats,’”’ but walled up at 
once as they come from the machine, six or eight 
bricks high, thereby saving much expense in dry- 
ing. Those bricks which are wanted for very 
particular purposes, such as ‘‘ facing,”’ are passed 
through a very ingenious machine—‘ the rotary 
press ’’—which performs its work of pressing, 
and thereby consolidating the bricks in the most 
efficient manner. A brick is simply placed in 
front of the piston, which then forces it into the 
mould or die (of which there are four ou a re- 
volving shaft) of the desired size, and any super- 
fluous clay is cut off, thus making all the bricks 
perfectly true and of uniform dimensions. During 
the return of the piston, the box of dies or moulds 
revolves one-fourth of the way round, thus pre- 
senting another empty mould, which has already 
been oiled and cleaned by a self-acting lubricator, 
directly opposite the piston, to receive the next 
brick, In the meantime, a self-acting push plate 
forces the brick already pressed out of the die 
upon a self-acting table, which carries them 
away, each brick being impressed with the initials 
of the worthy Major. 

Both of the machines we have described are 
driven by a horizontal engine of excellent con- 
struction ; they are remarkable for their strength 
and simplicity of parts, and are the productions of 
Mr. John Whitehead, of Preston, Lancashire, 
whose name is well known in connection with 
brickmaking plant of all kinds. The drying-sheds 
and kilns, of the most modern principle, will also 
well repay inspection, and the whole working of 
what we may safely call these ‘‘ model brick 
works” expresses the practical knowledge of the 
foreman in charge. 


Hr 


OUR ANCIENT NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 


ee mayor and corporation of the city of 
Rochester, influenced by a desire to pre- 
serve from decay and ruin the Castle of Rochester 
as one of our national monuments, have obtained 
from Lord Jersey a long lease of the Castle and 
surrounding grounds. The formal act of taking 
possession of it was celebrated on the 13th of 
October, by a meeting, and Sir John Lubbock 
called particular attention to the rapid destruc- 
tion of our ancient national monuments which is 
continually going on. Avebury, he said, isa sad 
illustration. It must have been originally the 
grandest specimen of a megalithic or so-called 
Druidical monument in Britain or even in northern 
Kurope. Old Aubrey said of it that it “doth as 
much exceed Stonehenge in grandeur as a 
cathedral doth an ordinary parish church.” In 
the time of Charles II. sixty-three of its original 
stones still remained. Some years ago they were 
reduced to seventeen, and he feared that the 
number has since been still further diminished. 
In this case the stones were destroyed for the 
mere sake of the material, each stone being worth 
a few shillings—not, it is said, more than eight in 
any instance; and, in other cases, for the mere 
value of the ground on which the stones stood. 
Stonehenge itself is being gradually chipped 
away by barbarous excursionists, A part of 


the celebrated Devil’s Dyke, at Newmarket, 
has been removed by the Jockey Club, an as- 
sociation of noblemen and gentlemen who ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for committing such 
an.act of vandalism in order that they might use 
the earth of which it is composed to make a trial 
course for young racehorses, Last year it appears 
that the Great Tolmen, one of the most remark- 
able antiquities of Cornwall, was quarried 
away for the sake of the granite on which 
it stood. This spring, a portion of the 
celebrated Dorchester Camp, near Oxford, has 
been ploughed away by an ignorant farmer. Now, 
in such cases as these, it is a little difficult to 
know what steps the nation ought to take to en- 
sure the preservation of these national monu- 
ments. In other instances, however, the case is 
clear. The celebrated stone at S. Vigians, on 
which there is an inscription in the Pictish 
language, the only one known to exist, stands un- 
sheltered and unprotected in a country church- 
yard, exposed to every chance of injury from 
passers-by as well a3 to the inevitable effects of 
the weather. Azain, the grand cross at Ruth- 
well, on which is a double inscription from the 
Vulgate, one i1 Roman characters and one in 
Runes, stands, in the same manner, entirely with- 
out protection. So also the stone at Newton, 
which has an inscription in an unknown tongue, 
is left in private possession. Under these cireum- 
stances, the LHthnological and some other 
societies have memorialized the Home Secretary, 
in the hope of inducing Government to take some 
steps for the preservation of these and other 
similar national ornaments. The Ethnological 
Society is also endeavouring to collect accurate 
records of the present condition of our megalithic 
antiquities. Two such reports have been re- 
ceived; one by Lieut. Oliver, on the Channel 
Islands, and the other by Mr. Spencer 
Bate, ou the Dartmoor district. Even in the 
few months which have elapsed since these 
reports were made, two of the most interesting 
monuments described in them have already been 
destroyed. Under these circumstances, Sir John 
Lubbock congratulated the Mayor and Corporation 
of Rochester on the steps taken to preserve their 
ancient castle, and hoped so excellent an example 
might be followed by the authorites in other parts 
of our country. 
ee < 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART.*—Lecrore II. 
i 


crystals we can trace the law of direction and 

proportion. The single rays are articu- 
lated, the articulation taking place in accordance 
with the direction of the fluid. In organic forms 
proportion is more developed ; thus we see in the 
formations of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
a certain force actively following out the law of 
gravitation, working on the one side apparently in- 
dependent of it, and on the other independent of 
the will of the living organism, finding the essence 
of their existence in an harmonious balance of this 
conflict. In the human form freedom of ih and 
movement are perfectly balanced with the eYements 
of expression and action. In plants, vital energy, 
or the dynamic force of growth, is oppused to gra- 
vitation, and finds expression in a vertical direc- 
tion upwards. This opposition of the dynamic to 
the static force produces the conoidal or flaming 
form. The force of growth can be expressed in 
two ways only, one upwards, and the other round 
thestem or trunk. In most animals the vertebrae 
is horizontal, and coincident with the motion of 
the whole creature. In man, however, it is ver- 
tical, forming a right angle with its horizontal 
basis. Direction in men and animals is of two 
kinds, from below, upwards, and from fore back- 
wards. Motion in them, as the element 
of the dynamic force, must be counter- 
acted by the bodies representing the sta- 
tic force, gravitating towards the earth. Mo- 
tion leads to expression and action—expression 
referring to the active or passive state of the 
mind aud body; action relating to the move- 
ments of the limbs and the whole body. Four 
principal controlling elements can be traced, which 
point out the prepondera ice of certain forms as 
visible representatives of a general principle, 
bringing about unity and harmony; these are : 
eurithmy, proportion, direction or motion, and 
expression, Ornamentation rises from a striving to 
express these elements. Thus the ornamented 
object becomes the sign or mark for the ornament 


* Abstract of a lecture delivered by Dr.G. G. Zurrrt 
atthe School of Science and Art, South Kensington 
Museum, on Tuesday, Oct, 18, 
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itself{—as for instance in clasps, brooches, buckles, 
&ce., Which represent the idea of fastening or 
keeping together. A sign or mark is to be observed 
at avery early stage in monumental art, as in the 
tumuli, and later on in the roughly-constructed 
tombs in Phrygia, Greece, and Italy. It was more 
fully developed in the monuments of Central 
America and Assyria, crystallized in the pyramids, 
and refined in the tombs of Mausolus, Augustus, 
and Hadrian. The sign is presented in a most 
interesting form when it is surrounded by rbyth- 
mically-arranged stone circles, asa visible expression 
of the union of the many for a single purpose. The 
sign reflects on one side the idea ofharmony, whilst 
the periphery becomes a powerful total augmenting 
the force of the ruling element. As examples of 
this we have the stone monuments of Carnac, 
Avebury, Stonehenge, &c. Linear symmetry shows 
itself in leaves, branches, animals and men, in 
all objects of art, more particularly in monu 
ments. It consists of the grouping of the 


whole object, on an horizontal basis, round 
a vertical axis. This axis is the seat of 
the linear symmetrical element. Propor- 


tion as an element never works alone, but is 
either in connection with the cosmical element, 
or with that of motion. It requires a basis, a 
middle piece, and a dominant. ‘his is carried out 
in plants and trees, where we have the root as 
basis, the stem or trunk as middle-piece, and the 
flower, top,or crown as dominant. The basis re- 
presents the cosmical elemeat of union, by power- 
ful masses, simplicity of forms, dark colouring, 
and a greater number of pillars ; itis expressive of 
the static force from which the dynamic element 
rises. The middle-piece is at the same time sup- 
ported and supporting, and is the connecting link 
between the two extremes. The dominant is the 
result, the crowning-point of the dynamic force, 
distinguished by a variety of members, by rich 
ornamentation, and by a concentration of all the 
characteristics of the special object of art. It is 
the summit, the crown, the head of the whole. 
Direction, or motion is, in its highest development, 
only found in man. Ina fish, for instance, the 
axis or seat of the symmetrical element is not 
fixed, as in plants. He pursues a crumb or other 
object thrown into the water ; this is his point of 
attraction, and has for hima static force. Thus in 
the fish a conflict between the two forces is never 
observable—motion in him is always one-sided. 
How different this is with man. He is master of 
his motions, his wil], a conscious force in him, intel- 
lect directs the static as well as the dynamic force. 
He isthe high symbol of perfection, because in him, 
as a detached small world, a microcosm, all the 
elements of the macrocosm are united. In 
him motion finds expression; in him expression 
attains the very highest power of the beautiful. 
Man is, however, not equally formed ; we find dis- 
tinctive characteristics in him. ‘Art,’ says 
Winkelmann, “ ought to begin like wisdom, with 
a knowledge of ourselves.” 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man! 

said Pope, in his ‘‘ Essay on Man.” The artist 
has to occupy himself with all that interests, de- 
lights, or excites man. The study of man must, 
therefore, be most important for him. Man placed 
on this globe is a ray of the earth, a detached ray, 
placed in a vertical line on the horizontal basis 
formed by the earth itself. The axis of his body 
is part of the diameter of the earth. With his 
intellect he appears to connect earth and heaven. 
The vertical line passing through man’s body 
divides it into two symmetrical parts, and cutting 
the double organs at an equal distance, divides 
the single ones. This symmetrical division holds 
good only so far as the total is concerned. The 
parts taken separately break through all unifor- 
mity. The arms are longer than the trunk, the 
legs than the arms, and legs and arms end in feet 
and hands subdivided into toes and fingers. Yet 
notwithstanding this want of symmetry, there is 
harmony, which in man is the result of conflict- 
ing analogies. All this, however, applies only to 
one race of men, the White, the Aryan. ‘he 
lecturer then, taking the three races given by 
Jacquinot, viz, the black, yellow, and white, as a 
basis, entered into their characteristics, showing 
the inferior power of the black and yellow as com- 
pared with the white. He exemplified this by 
describing their dwellings ; those of the black being 
triangular, those of the yellow square, and those 
of the white a combination of the two, together 
with the dome or arch introduced only by them. 
In conclusion Dr. Zerffi illustrated, by means of 
an ingenious diagram, the working of the static 
and dynamic forces in mankind. 


VISIT TO ALNWICK CASTLE. 


NE of the most enjoyable excursions in con- 
nection with the recent visit of the Social 
Science Association to the North was undoubtedly 
that which was on the 28th. ult. paid to the 
domains of the Duke of Northumberland, at Aln- 
wick. Alarge party of ladies and gentlemen pro- 
ceeded by special train from the Central Station, 
Newcastle, to Alnwick, and there, being headed by 
the Rev. Dr. Bruce, made a hasty inspection of the 
Hotspur Gate as they passed through the old- 
fashioned town to the Castle. Before entering 
the Barbican Gate, the doctor gave a detailed 
account of the grand pile which they had been 
invited to inspect; and again, at intervals, he 
pointed out the many architectural beauties of 
the structure, and recounted several of the 
startling incidents of which it had been the scene. 
Alnwick Castle, the ancestral home of the 
historic house of Perey, is one of the finest ex- 
amples of a feudal fortress in the country. 
Situated on a commanding elevation on the south 
side of the river Alne, its position and enormous 
strength—in ancient days at least, when the 
heavy siege guns and other formidable engines of 
attack familiar to the present day were unknown 
—rendered it well-nigh impregnable. There is 
reason to believe that a fort existed on the site of 
the Castle during the Roman occupation, and that 
the Castle in its original shape was first erected 
by the Saxons. No trace of the Roman structure 
has, however, we believe, ever been discovered, but 
Saxon architecture is distinctly recognisable in the 
zig-zag fretwork round the arch which leads into 
the main court, and perhaps in some other por- 
tions of the magnificent pile. It has been sug- 
gested by Grose that this arch was not the most 
ancient entrance, and his suggestion derives sup- 
port from the fact that under the flag tower, be- 
fore that part of the castle was rebuilt, were 
found clear indications of a gateway, which had 
been walled up, directly fronting the present ex- 
terior gatehouse towards thetown. Age, and the 
rude shocks it had sustained through many cen- 
turies, had reduced the castle to a ruinous state, 
when in 1847 it fell into the possession of Alger- 
non, the fourth Duke, better known as ‘‘ Algernon 
the Munificent,’’ who immediately, says Grose, 
‘‘ set to repair the same, and with the most con- 
summate taste and judgment restored and em- 
bellished it as much as possible, in the true Gothic 
style, so that it may deservedly be considered as 
one of the noblest and most magnificent models 
of a great baronial castle. An area of about five 
acres is enclosed by the walls of the castle, which 
at present consists of a vast pile of buildings 
forming for the most part massive towers in the 
medisval style, the surrounding walls being 
flanked by sixteen smaller towers. The entrance 
from the townis through an ancient outwork 
called the Barbican—two solid walls of masonry 
enclosing a passage-way, along which the visitor 
walks to the Gate-house, which is surmountedwith 
stone figures of armed men fixed to the parapet. 
Similar picturesque figures are to be seen placed 
at regular intervals on the battlements of other 
ancient fortresses in the North, but nowhere else 
in such number and completeness as at Alnwick. 
From the gateway the outer wall of the castle 
runs north and south, and turning south we arrive 
at the stables, stable-yard, and riding-school, 
which lie outside the castle proper, and are erected 
ona scale of great’ magnificence. The estate 
offices are placed at the angle where the wall 
turns to the east, and still following the course of 
the wall, the auditor’s tower is reached, admit- 
tance being gained to the interior of the castle 
through the second gateway. On one side 
are the kitchens, in the design and construc- 
tion of which great care has been bestowed, 
and beneath them are the coal _ cellars. 
The staircase is of singular form, and its roof igs 
ornamented with a series of shields of arms, one 
hundred and twenty-one in number, borne by the 
different families with whom the Percys have 
been allied. The first room whichis reached is 
42st. in length, and 89ft. in breadth, and is hung 
with portraits of successive Karls of Northumber- 
land. Then comes the drawing room, 47ft. long 
by 386ft. broad, remarkable for its splendid oriel 
window. ‘The dining room is 54ft. long, 21ft. 
wide, and 27ft. high. In this room is the silver- 
gilt shield of Achilles, a celebrated work of art. 
On quitting the state rooms, the inner Baily and 
old keep with its high towers guarding the inner 
court may be visited. Much of the work in this 
portion of the castle is of the time of the De 
Vescis (circa 1150) and the first and second Percys 
(1309-1350). Here, too, is a noble Norman gate- 
way, with the usual characteristic armaments, 


boldly executed and in a fine state of preservation, — 
Many other interesting towers and defences re. 
main within the walls, amongst which may be 
specially mentioned the Ravine Tower and Hot. — 
spur’s chair, the repaired breach in the walls, — 
called the ‘‘ Bloody Gap,” the Constable’s Tower, — 
the Postern Tower, and the Abbot’s Tower. ‘The — 
chapel fills all the space of the middle ward, and — 
its architectural features are striking and har- 
monious ; its great east window is a copy of one 
of the finest in York Minster, and the groining of — 
the roof is copied from that of the roof of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge ; and the wallsare, wo _ 
believe, painted in the manner of the celebrated a 
cathedral of Milan, and present the genealogical — 
table of the house of Northumberland. The 
library is a magnificent apartment, admirably — 
adapted to the purpose it serves. On the upper — 
floor of the Constable’s Tower is, or was a few 
years ago, an armoury containing 1,500 stand of — 
arms, arranged in beautiful order, which were — 
used by the Percy tenantry at the time of the — 
threatened invasion by the first Napoleon. The — 
park abounds in scenery of rich and various — 
beauty, and contains the ruins of two abbeys; — 
one that of the Premonstratensian Canons, — 
founded in 1147 by Eustace Fitz John; the other — 
Hulne Abbey, founded by a Crusader in 1240, — 
Malcolm’s Cross, a memorial of the fall of King 
Malcolm and his son, at the siege of Alnwick, in 
1093, was rebuilt in 1774, by the then Duchess of © 
Northumberland, a lineal descendant of the — 
Scottish monarch. At the time of the conquest, 
Gilbert Tyson was the owner of the castle and 
barony of Alnwick; and on his death, at the © 
battle of Hastings, the Norman lords de Vesci 
becaine the possessors. Their possession con-— 
tinued till 1297, when the castle and barony were ~ 
bequeathed by the license of Edward I. to the — 
Bishop of Durham. They were shortly after- 
wards purchased by Lord Henry de Perey, from 
whom they have been regularly transmitted — 
to the present duke. Lord Henry, to whom the 
transfer of the castle was made in 1310, says the 
Rey. C. H. Hartshorne (than whom no better — 
authority on the subject can be cited), in his — 
‘‘ Weudal and Military Antiquities of Northumber- _ 
land and the Scottish Borders,” may be said to — 
have re-erected the castle, since he built, com- 
mencing with the entrance, the following towers _ 
from their foundations :—The Barbican and gate- _ 
house of approach, the Western Garret and the 
Abbot’s Tower, the Falconer’s Tower, the | 
Armourer’s Tower, the Postern Tower or Sally-— 
port, the Constable’s Tower, the Ravine Tower, — 
the tower or gateway between the outer and 
middle Baily, great portion of the east side of the — 
Keep, the well, and in all probability a tower — 
| 


standing on the foundations of the present Round — 
Tower, as well as all the intermediate ones west- 
ward of the Barbican. Lord Henry, the first | 
Lord of Alnwick of the Percy family, was suc- — 
ceeded by his son, a minor at his father’s death. — 
To him is attributed the erection of the two 
octagonal towers of entrance into the inner Baily, — 
to which Mr. Hartshorne assigns the date circa | 
1350, and he probably at the same time repaired 
the battlements of the adjacent gateway commu- | 
nicating between the outer and middle Baily. ! 


Henry Percy, the son of Hotspur, and sixth Lord — 
of Alnwick, probably effected the next great re- 
storation, the repair of the great western curtain _ 
wall, between 1425 and 1450. He procured a 
royal license for embattling the town of Alnwick | 
in 1434, and had already built the Keep at Wark- | 
worth. Along interval devoid of architectural | 
evidences then follows, but several surveys made 
in the sixteenth century afford complete and | 
authentic information as to the state of the castle 
at the periods to which they refer. In process of 
time the accommodation afforded by the castle 
became too restricted, and Hugh, ‘Duke of 
Northumberland, in 1764, added new rooms to 
the building by consolidating the curtain walls on 
the west side. It was Algernon, fourth Duke of 
Northumberland, who knilt the Prudhoe Tower. | 
The hall, says Mr. Hartshorne, has undergone — 
two distinct changes. First of all it shared the 
renovation of Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, 
about a century ago, who made it as handsome a 
room as the knowledge of Gothic architectur 
prevalent at that period permitted. The ravag 
of time, however, told upon the noble structure | 
which had for centuries been devoted to revelry | 
and hospitality, and its foundations were found / 
to have yielded to the superincumbent weight of 
masonry. There was danger of its falling, and it 
was ultimately, in the year 1855, found necessary 
to take down some, and to consolidate other walls, 
the result being the present hall, which,swith 
slightly altered proportions, occupies the origina — 
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site. The examination which preceded this 
work, adds Mr. Hartshorne, ‘‘revealed a most 
curious specimen of domestic architecture during 
the middle ages, showing not only the exact 
dimensions of the former baronial hall of the 
first Perey, but the various arrangements that 
were adopted for entertainments and for con- 


yenience,”’ 
HE 


ART IN SWEDEN. 


WEDEN (says the Saturday Review) is fortu- 
nate in her capital. Stockholm may be 
compared to Constantinople in miniature. Stock- 
holm is Queen of the Baltic, as Venice is Queen of 
the Adriatic; the sea is in her streets, mer- 
chandise is brought to her doors along the noise- 
less highway of waters. The arts, as usual, have 
followed in the wake of commerce. But the de- 
velopments have been unequal. Thusarchitecture, 
as may readily be imagined, has lagged behind. 
In Scandinavia, as in Switzerland, the abundance 
of wood and the poverty of the people long re- 
tarded the use of stone; moreover, the Gothic 
style, as employed, for example, in the cathedrals 
of Upsala and Abo, seems to have been imper- 
fectly understood ; in construction and ornament 
these imposing churches are at once massive and 
barbaric. Again, it is cause for regret that of late 
years the whole of Northern Europe has fallena 
prey to the Italian Renaissance. Consequently 
there is not a capital on the shores of the Baltic 
which can claim a national style ; every street 
shows that foreign ideas from afar have not only 
been stolen wholesale, but that even the most 
commonplace forms, when stolen, have been per- 
verted and spoilt. 
among Northern nations, felt in all arts about 
equally, is the most discouraging trait in the 
future of lands struggling to gain modern civilisa 
tion. The Royal Palace, of which Stockholm is 
justly proud, would look more at home on the 
shores of Genoa, while its handsome vis a vis 
across the water, the new Art Museum, comes 
from Berlin. Neither does Stockholm assert 
originality in her public statues. Scandinavian 
sculpture is a blank from the era of Runic knots, 
and its nationality became hopeless when Italians 
engrafted on the old stock modern grace and de- 
bility. That the present Swedish school, if school 
it can be called, is a foreign importation seems 
sufficiently evident in the fact thav the style was 
borrowed from Canova, and that the marble was 
transported from Carrara, The public statues in 
the streets of Stockholm are, almost without ex- 
ception, beneath criticism. Yet works have been 
preserved within the National Museum which, 
somewhat to the surprise of the traveller, tell that 
Sweden, during the last and even in the present 
generation, has made strenuous efforts to achieve 
renown in the sculptor’s art. In the review of 
the plastic efforts presumed to adorn the Swedish 
capital, our contemporary is disposed to regard the 
whole school as a profound mistake. Semi-nudes, 
which for six months in the year are festooned 
with icicles, must surely be out of place. More- 
over, just as man in these latitudes needs the 
thick and clumsy covering of skirs and furs, so 
there is denied to the peasant-born artists of 
Scandinavia that subtle sense of form, the recogni- 
tion of the ideal type in humanity, which belonged 
to the Greeks. Wide as the poles asunder is and 
must be the sculptor’s art on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and of the Baltic. Scandinavia has 
sold her birthright ; she had an ancient mythology 
which would have cast well into the granite of 


her rocks, but she has chosen to chisel softly in | 


whitest marble dancing girls in diaphanous 
draperies. Venuses of Southern birth are an ab- 
surd solecism. It would have been better for the 
sculptors of the far North to have moulded their 
styles on the rugged stonework of Gothic cathe- 
drals. Figures on Notre Dame at Paris, at 
Chartres, and at Rheims, were fitter models than 
the works of Canova. And Swedish sculptors, if 
bent upon Italy, might have chosen more wisely ; 
instead of following the example of Thorwaldsen, 
whose success has been a snare to the artists of 
Scandinavia, they should have reverted to that 
Northern life in the Italy of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, which brought nerve to an art 
that had fallen enervated ; they should have 
Studied Lombard sculpture, and have thrown 
themselves, in Florence, Pisa, and Orvieto, into 
the thought and manner of the Pisani and 
Orcagna. Thus the hybrid brood of classic gods 
and goddesses who now over-run the galleries of 
the North might be thrust out, and their place 
waken by a stalwart race, cast in stone from the 
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mountain, or carved in wood from the forest, who 
might claim kindred with the giants and heroes oi 
Scandinavian Edda and Saga. 

Sweden, following the good example of ether 
lands, has of late years erected in ker capital two 
handsome and capacious museums, the one devoted 
to natural history, the other to the arts. The 
latter, which was designed to receive collections 
previously scattered, contains on the ground-floor 
a museum of Northern antiquities scarcely sur- 
passed by that at Copenhagen. In the gallery 
above are distributed coins, arms, engravings, and 
original drawings, Egyptian antiquities, Etruscan 
vases, classic and modern Swedish sculpture. The 
top story, reached by stately stairs, which the 
Prussian architect evidently imported from 
Germany, is almost entirely devoted to pictures. 
The catalogue shows a total of 1,042 works here 
massed together, from the King’s Palace and other 
royal collections. The gallery, notwithstanding 
more than a common percentage of dubious ex- 
amples, fairly represents the usual historic schools. 
The strongest sections are the Dutch and the 
Swedish. Only the latter, which numbers 106 
representative works, will add to the traveller’s 
knowledge, Painting, like architecture and sculp- 
ture, has in Stockholm passed threugh tentative 
stages. The arts, having taken false steps, have 
run into failure; the soil is sterile, and whatever 
is planted may languish and possibly die. High 
art has been the nation’s bane. Neither can it 
be supposed that the united kingdoms of Norway 
and Sweden have a career of historic art before 
them. Within the period of recent growth Scan- 
dinavia has not been enacting history. She has 
dug canals, constructed railways, built ships, 
planted and felled forests, but she has done little 
on land or sea which an historic painter would 
care to record. Swedish painters are wise when 
they attempt nothing more ambitious than the 
genre of history. Yet it is interesting to find the 
essentially Southern art of fresco penetrating so 
far North as Upsala, and it is also satisfactory to 
note that the wall-paintings executed in the apse 
of the cathedral there in 1831 by Professor Sand- 
berg were, in July last, still in ‘good preservation. 
It seems strange that Swedish artists should 
aA in fresco while our English artists have 
ailed. 

Be 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART.* 
By Storrorp A. Brooke. 
(From Macmillan’s Magazine for Oct. 1870.) 
(Concluded from page 283.) 


ROFESSOR RUSKIN goes still further with 
respect to Art. 
manner of the day’s work of a man like Mantegna 
or Veronese, and of the unfaltering, uninterrupted 
succession of movements of the hand more precise 
than those ofa skilful fencer; of the muscular 
precision and the intellectual strain of such 
movement, and of its being governed every 
instant by direct and new intention, and of 
this sustained all life long, with visible increase 
of power,—he turns roundand adds: ‘Consider, 
so far as you know anything of physiology, what 
sort of an ethical state of body and mind that 
means! Ethic through ages past! What fine- 
ness of race there must be to get it; what ex- 
quisite balance of the vital powers! And then, 
finally, determine for yourselves whether a man- 
hood like that is consistent with any viciousness 
of soul, mean anxiety or gnawing lust, any 
wretchedness of spite or remorse, any conscious- 
ness of rebellion against law of God or man,’ &ec, 
&e. (p. 72). In this he has left his modifications 
behind and swept back to his large statement, and, 
without denying the portion of truth in the 
sentence, it is plain that the inference is not at 
all a necessary one. These qualities of the artist 
may be the result, partly of natural gift, and partly 
of a previous art development, into the advantages 
of which he steps at once. They presuppose that 
the artist has been born into a school which has 
brought its methods up to a certain point of 
perfection, from which a completer development 
is possible. His genius adds to the past what was 
needed to perfect it, and Titian or Turner orb 
their special Art into its perfect sphere. The 
ethic state into which Ruskin demands that he 
should be placed, because of his precise hand, 
may not be an ethic state at all. His absolute 
power of touch says, it is true, that neither the 
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utist himself nor his parents were desperat: 
lrunkards nor imprudent sensualists, that they 
kept their physical frame in fine order. But doe: 
that prove his morality or that of his parents ? 
A calculating sensualist, who is prudeat in his 
indulgence, may have a healthier body than th: 
man who has fought against sensualism all his 
life. A man may be a liar or a thief, and his 
bodily powers be in exquisite harmony. J ineness 
of race does not prove an antecedent morality, 
avr perfection of handling an artist’s truth or 
honesty. 

Again, he may have the patient power of a 
great master, his government of the hand by 
selective thought, his perception of the just 
harmony of colour, and the man himself be at 
the same time neither patient, nor temperate, nor 
pure in his daily life. or all artists can lead a 
double life, life in the world and life in tueir art ; 
and genius and morality are two things, not one. 
Their several qualities resemble one another, but 
they are not identical. The intense industry of 
genius, its patience, its temperance in the centie 
of passion, are of its very nature ; but outside the 
sphere of an artist’s work, in matters of common 
life, where these qualities would become moral in 
resistance to sloth, to bad temper, and to sensual 
indulgence, they may and do completely fail ; nay, 
even the restraint of the studio may lead directly 
to absence of restraint in the world. One cannot 
argue as Ruskin does from the possession of the 
one to the possession of the other, though we may 
with him distinctly argue from the artist’s search 
for lovely forms, and thoughts to express, to his 
moral temper. We partly agree then and partly 
disagree with our writer, but we have no hope that 
people in general will ever know clearly whether 
they agree or disagree with Mr. Ruskin on this 
subject till he tells us plainly what he means by a 
moral state, for surely the prevalence of kindness 
and order in a character does not sum up the 
whole of its meaning. 

With regard to the aim of Art, Ruskin is mnch 
clearer than on the question of Artin relation to Mo- 
rality. He can no longer be attacked on the ground 
that he denies that the first aim of Art should be to 
give a high pieasure, for he states plainly that 
every good piece of art involves essentially and 
first the evidence of human skill and the forma- 
tion of an actually beautiful thing by it. We 
agree with him that, beyond this, Art may have 
two other objects, Tiuth and Serviceableness. 
Mr. Ruskin has done no work so well and so 
usefully as that in which he has proved that 
great Art is always true,and that so far as it does 
not represent the facts of things, itis neither vital 
nor beautiful. The statement has naturally to be 
modified when one comes to ideal pictures, but it 
bears modification without the contradiction of 
its principle; and the mode in which, in th; 
‘‘Modern Painters,’ these modifications are 
worked out within the sphere of the origi al 
statements is equally subtle and true. The 
necessity that there should be serviceableness as 
one element of the artist’s conception appears 
chiefly in the Art of Architecture, and the 
general reception of the idea that everything 
in a building should be motivé towards the pur- 
pose of the building is largely due to the “Stones 
of Venice” and the ‘Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture.” In the present lecture on “The Relation 
of Art to Use,” he goes, we think, too far. The 
usefulness of truthful portraiture no man denies, 
but we do not believe in Art being serviceable to 
Geology, Botany, and History, except on th: «n- 
dition of its ceasing to be art. The great artist 
can draw mountains accurately without knowiag 
geology, and flowers without knowing b.tony ; 
but he cannot help either geologist or b. tarst 
by work which, if itis imaginative, must g: ner - 
lize truth. Moreover, it is waste of time; a: 
great a waste of time as Ruskin himself makes 
when he torments himself with business. A 
section of Skiddaw, sufficient for all purposes, 
can be drawn by any pupil in the School of Mines. 
Again, in the matter of history, it is a very pretty 
pastime to illustrate Carlyle’s Frederick to draw 
the tomb of Henry the Fowler, or the battle-field 
of Minden; but so far as service to the historian 
is concerned, a photograph of the tomb and a map 
of the field by the Ordnance Survey would be far 
more useful. The artist would paint his impres- 
sions of the tomb and of the field of battle ; the 
pictures would be delightful, but Turnerian topo- 
graphy would not assist the historian much. 

Art is not to be a handmaid to Science “ir 
History, but to exist only within her own sphere 
and for her own ends. Her uti'ity is ia the 
communication of beauty and the giving ofa noble 


enjoyment. She is the handmaid, not of any 
particular class of men, but of mankind, and the 
best advice to give to students who wish to make 
art useful is this, ‘‘Don’t draw for the help of 
Science or History, draw for your own delight in 
Nature and Humanity—and to increase the delight 
of others. If your work lives to stir or confirm 
an enduring energy, or to kindle a true feeling, 

-or to lead men to look more wisely, kindly, or 
closely at the life of humanity or the world of 
nature, it will be of more ennobling usefulness 
than all the labours of scientific or historical 
scholars. Let this be your aim, to give high pleasure 
to men, and to sacritice your life for that. Then 
he usefulness of your art is secured.” 

We have left ourselves but little space in which 
to speak of the three last practical lectures on 
“ Line,” “ Light,” and “ Colour.” They go straight, 
with the inevitable digressions intermixed, to the 
objects of the Art School. The conception which 
Ruskin has of those objects is different from the 
usual one, but it is none the worse for that. It 
is well that one professor at least should see that 
one of the first aims of an art school at a univer- 
sity should be to teach young men to see beautiful 
natural fact and to love its beauty. In after life 
they will demand it of artists, and the demand 
will react with benefit both on artists and art. 
They cannot learn this better than by drawing 
natural objects with accuracy, Ruskin has given 
himself to the teaching of this, and his method 
seems to be admirable. We refer our readers to 
the Lectures, but his main object, in his own 
words, is this, to teach his pupils “ to draw spaces 
of their true shape, and to fill them in with 
colours which shall match their colours.” He 
is right in dwelling upon colour more than on 
light and shade, and in his protest against the 
theory that shadow is an absence of colour. No 

- words in the whole Lectures, considered not only 
as truth, but as establishing in his hearers’ minds 
a true ideal of Art, are more important than these 
two sentences. ‘Shadow is necessary to the full 
presence of colour, for every colouris a diminished 
quantity or energy of light, and, practically, it 
follows, from what I have just told you, that 
every light in painting is a shadow to higher 
lights, and every shadow a light to lower shadows ; 
that also every colour in painting must be a 
shadow to some brighter colour and a light to 
some darker one, all the while being a positive 
colour itself. And the great splendour of the 
Venetian school arises from their having seen and 
held from the beginning this great fact—that 
shadow is as much colour as light, often much 
more . . while the practice of the Bolognese 
and Roman schools in drawing their shadows 
always dark and cold renders perfect painting 
impossible in those schools.” That is one 
sentence; here is the other: “ Whether you fill 
your spaces with colours or with shadows, they 
must be equally of the true outline and in true 
gradations. Without perfect delineation of form and 
perfect gradation of space, neither noble colour 
is possible nor noble light.” Principles of these 
kinds worked out in teaching and taught by per- 
sonal superintendence will make some of his 
pupils good workmen, and all good judges of the 
general aspects of art. ‘To illustrate these things 
and others, and to inspire the students, Professor 
Ruskin, with a noble generosity for which he has 
not been sufficiently thanked—he has been so often 
generousthat men have come to look upon his gifts 
as they look upon the gifts of air and light, so com- 
mon that one forgets to be grateful—he has given to 
the School of Art a whole collection of examples, 
many of them of great value andrarity, and many of 
them his own personal work, the result of years of 
accurate study and patient drawing. There are 
some artists who have been impertinent enough to 
despise and even to deny the artistic quality of 
Ruskin’s work. But many of these drawings of 
flowers, of shells, of old buildings, and especially 
of such stonework as Gothic capitals, Venetian 
doorways, the porches of cathedrals, are of the 
highest excellence, and possessa quality of touch 
and animaginative sympathy with the thing re- 
presented, combined with an exquisite generaliza- 
tion of truth for which we look in vain in the work 
of many artists whose names stand high. 

We believe that by Ruskin’s work at the Art 
School in Oxford this result at least will be at- 
tained, that the young men who afterwards will 
become, by their wealth, patrons and buyers of 
art, will know good work when they see it, and be 
able and willing to rescue from the ruin of Italian 
restorers and destroyers pictures which are now 
perishing, unpitied and unknown. They will 
cease to waste their money. The expenditure, at 
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present, of rich people, on the most contemptible 
nicknacks, on Swiss cottages and silver filagree, 
and Florentine frames and copies on china at 
Dresden and pietra dura, is as pitiable as it is in- 
eredible. Room after room in large houses is 
filled with trash which ought to be destroyed at 
once, for the demand for it keeps a mass of men 
producing things which are only worthy to pave 
roads with. The very production of copies of 
pictures is in itself a crime, and the only thing 
which is worse is the buying of them. 

But we must close our paper. We have 
spoken with openness of the faults which we find 
in Professor Ruskin’s work, and it has been difficult 
to assume the critic: for our own gratitude to 
him has been and is so deep, and we are so per- 
suaded of the influence for good which he has had 
on England, that blame had to become as great a 
duty as praise before we could express it. And 
even in the midst of our blame, we felt the bless- 
ing of contact with a person of a strong individu- 
ality, the pleasure of meeting in the middle of a 
number of writers cut out after the same pattern, 
with one who cuts out his own pattern and alters 
it year by year. His theories may, many of them, 
be absurd, but we may well put up with the 
absurdity of some for the sake of the excellence 
of others, more especially for the sake of the care- 
ful work which hangs on to them and can be 
considered apart from them. We should be 
dismayed to lose the most original man in England. 
It is quite an infinite refreshment to come across 
a person who can gravely propose to banish from 
England all manutfactories which require the use 
of fire, who has the quiet audacity to contradict 
himself in the face of all the reviewers, and who 
spins his web of fancies and thoughts without 
caring a straw what the world thinks of them, 
The good which a man of so marked an originality 
does to us allis great, ifit is provoking; and we 
had rather possess him with his errors than a 
hundred steady-going writers who can give solemn 
reason for all they say. The intellectual excite- 
ment which he awakens, the delight and anger 
which he kindles in opposite characters, and the 
way in which his words create a stir of debate, 
marks the man of genius whose mistakes are often 
as good as other persons’ victories, and who from 
this very quality of individuality, united to the 
personal attractiveness of his simple and sympa- 
thetic humanity, is calculated to be of great and 
lasting good to Oxford, 

We have read many lectures on Art Subjects, 
many books on Art Criticism. They have their 
merits, merits which Mr. Ruskin’s work does 
not possess, They are formal, easily understood, 
carefully arranged; all scattered thought, or im- 
petuous fancy, or wild theory is banished from 
their pages. We walk through a cultivated gar- 
den, the beds are trimly laid down, the paths are 
neat and straight, the grass is closely shaven, the 
trees are trees of culture, the very limes on the 
edge are kept in order, and walls surround it on 
all sides. At last, on the very outskirts of the 
garden, beyond the bounding wall, and looked 
down upon by a row of pert hollyhocks who have 
in the course of many seasons arrived at the 
power of producing double flowers in an artistic 
manner, we catch a glimpse of a wild bit of grassy 
land, full of grey boulders and some noble trees 
growing as they like it, and below a brook chatter- 
ing pleasantly over the stones. Every flower of the 
field blooms here and runs in and out among the 
rocks and roots after its own sweet will. The wood- 
bine, the wild rose sprays, the ivy and moss, play 
the maddest and the prettiest pranks by the 
brook-side. The sky is blue above, with a world 
of drifting clouds, and the ground below is a 
mystery of light and colour. It is true there are 
burnt spaces of grass here and there, and clusters 
of weeds, and now and then a decayed tree stem ; 
but for all that, when we see the pleasant place, 


we do not think twice about it, we forget our gar- | 


den, weleap the wall—and we live far more 
than half of our art life with the books of Ruskin. 


——___—_ 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS IN AMERICA. 


i “Intercommunication” (No. 1893) in our 

number for July 15 last, a correspondent in- 
quired if there is any method by which an English 
draughtsman can get an introduction to an as- 
sistancy in America, The many assistants who 
know too well the crowded state of the profession 
in this country would perhaps do well to consider 
the following paragraph, which we extract from 
the American Builder :— 


The Building News of July inquires if there is any 
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method by which an English draughtsman can get an 
troduction to an assistancy in America, stating that th 
are too many architects’ assistants in England. 

We would reply, that no other introduction than perso 
merit is required. Competent architectural assistants are 
very scarce in the United States, poor ones are in excess 
everywhere. A man of ability and experience can alway: 
obtain a permanent situation at good compensation, an 
we would gladly welcome many such to the city of Chicago 
alone; our leading architects will gladly secure their s 
vices, indeed, we know that one of them has recently sen 
to England for an assistant, owing to the difficulty of o 
taining those of ability in sufficient number in this count 
We were, last month, in the office of a well-known archi 
tect in New York City, and were informed that his ty 
ablest assistants had been sent to him from England, 
paying their expenses and contracting with them for, 
year. 


Se 
The United States would certainly seem to 

offer a fair field for some of the unemployed o 
the profession, Wealth is abundant in the States, 
and where men are wealthy they will spend money 
on art of some kind, At present it is well known 
American architecture is notof the kind most to be 
desired. A purer taste does seem, however, to 
be taking root there, and it may be that Ameri- 
can architects, who have not the advantages of 
the study of the old examples which England 
affords, may Welcome to their offices those who 
can really aid them. A New York man, who 
some time since was instrumental in largely in- 
creasing the circulation of our journal in that 
city, said to us while in this country: “American 
architects will look at once at anything English, 
We know we have no architecture in America 
worth calling such; but that is partly because up 
to the present time there has been no demand 
for it, and partly because the facilities of art in- 
struction and intereommunication between archi- 
tects and artists do not exist among us like they 
do in England, A first-rate English architect 
would find no difficulty in establishing himself 
in New York.” . 
Sp <7 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 4 


TIE annual meeting of the members of the 
Northamptonshire Architectural Society took 

place last week. The peculiar features of the 
churches visited were pointed out and described 
by Lord Alwyne Compton, who also related many 
interesting facts in connection with the different 
parishes, The churches visited were Karls Barton, 
Grendon, Wollaston, Strixton, Bozeat, Maston 
Maudit, Yardley Hastings, Castle Ashby, Whiston, 
and Cogenhoe. At the meeting in the evening, at 
the Assembly Rooms, Northampton, a paper ‘‘ On 
the Choral Arrangement of Churches” was read 
by the Rev. Owen Davys, and one “On the Con- 
nection of Architecture with Freemasonry, and on 
Masons’ Marks” was read by the Rev. H. J. 
Bigge. The Rev. F. W. Goodacre was elected a 
member of the society, and the Rev. M. W. 
Gregory was elected an hon. secretary. A state 
ment of accounts read by the Rev. H. Ward, th 
treasurer, showed that the payments last year 
including life subscriptions to the amount of 
£30, added to the deposit account, amounted to 
£111 11s. 8d. The receipts, including a balance 
of £74 9s. 7d. at the beginning of the year, 
amounted to £231 18s. 1d., leaving the deposit 
account £140. 3 


Bromsgrove Scaoon or Art. — The annua 
meeting of the friends of this school of art 
held on Monday evening. Mr. G. W. Gibson 
hon. secretary, read the report for the year 
1868-69-70, which states that the working 0 


ceived grade prizes, and one third grade prize 
been awarded to students by the Science and 
Department, and 27 students passed and obta 
certificates. The amount of aid afforded to 
school by the Department had been £55 8s. 
including £10 given in consequence of Mr. 
Simms, a student of the school, having obtal 
a master’s certificate. The committee tenderet 
their thanks to Mr. Simms for the services }! 
had rendered to the school. The total rece 
had been £279 18s. including £193 2s. 
received as fees, and there was a balance 
to the treasurer of £7 6s. An exhibition 
the works executed during the past year by 
students preceded this meeting. 4 


_ tion of the parish church, 


_Ments of the Arundels of Wardour. 
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Auilding Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Bristot.—The corner stone of anew synagogue 
for the Jewish Congregation at Bristol was laid 
on Wednesday week. The exterior of the build- 
ing is intended to be as plain as possible—dressed 
Pennant stone, with freestone facings. The vesti- 
bule will be the only part of the front which will 
haye any pretensions to architectural decoration. 
The dimensions of the interior will be :—Length, 
62ft.; breadth, 46ft.; height, 25ft. There will 
be a gallery round three sides of the interior. 
The ceiling will be flat, with moulded panels, and 
the roof will be of Roman tiles. The cost of the 
building will be about £3,000; purchase of the 
site and the fittings of the interior will bring the 
cost up to about £5,000. The architect is Mr. 
Fripp; the masons, &c., Messrs. Beavan & Sons ; the 
carpenter, Mr. R. W. Bryant. 


Le1cH.—The church bells at Leiga, aear South- 
end, have lately been repaired by Messrs. Warner 
& Co.,at a cost of £250 for new bell, re-casting, 
and re-hanginy. The belfry has also undergone 
some alterations, which were executed by Messrs. 
Thorp & Kemp, builders, Leigh. 


Metron Mowsray.—The first stone of the new 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools was laid last week, 
with some ceremony, by J. Budgett, Esq., of Lon- 
don, who was presented by the trustees with a 
handsome silver trowel upon the occasion. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect, of Melton Mowbray, and comprise a 
large schoolroom and class-rooms on the base- 
ment, the rooms being 11ft. high, and well lighted 
and ventilated. The chapel has side aisles and 
transepts, and large galleries on three sides. 
There is an organ recess at back of pulpit, and at 
back of chapel are vestries and choir rooms. The 
exterior will be of brick, with stone dressings ; 
and two western towers contain staircases, 
galleries, and schoolrooms. The chapel has an 
open high-pitched roof. The fittings generally 
will bein red deal, varnished ; moulded bricks 
will be used on the exterior. The buildings will 
be heated by hot air. There was a large amount 
of old materials available on the site. The con- 
tract was taken by Messrs. Winkles & Kellett, of 
Leicester, for £2,400. 


Ovstock.—The ancient parish church of Od- 
stock, Wilts, has just been re-opened, after resto- 
ration from plans by Mr. Fowler, architect, of 
Louth, Lincolnshire. The church is mainly Early 
English in character, and consists of nave, chance el, 
and tower at the west end. The chancel has been 
rebuilt, the three-light east window having been 
preserved ; and an old Norman doorway, formerly 
blocked up, has been opened out and placed in its 
original position. The open seats in the nave are 
of stained deal, and the fittings of the chancel, to- 


Ah with the reading desk and lectern, are of 
0 


Omacu.—The memorial stone of the Church of 
S. Columb, Omagh, now in course of erection, was 
laid on Saturday by the Duke of Abercorn. 
The church will afford accommodation for up- 
wards of 600 persons, at a cost of about £5,400. 
The principal dimensions of the building are as 
follows :—Total length from east to west, 94ft. ‘ 
and from north to south in transepts, 88ft. ; 
width of nave 36ft. ; of transepts, 35ft. Height 
from floor to apex of nave roof, 52ft. ; size of south- 
west porch, 13ft. by 12ft. The style is Gothic 
of the thirteenth century, the details throughout 
being of a plain and massive character. The 
works are being carried out in accordance with 
the designs of the architect, J. EH. Rogers, Esq., 
F.RLAL., 179, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, 
under the superinteadence of William Hunter, 


Esq., the contractor being Mr. John Collen, of 
Portadown. 


Satispury Diocesan Ouurcn Burtprne Asso- 
CIATION.—At the last quarterly meeting of this 
association there were only two applications for 
grants to be considered. The first was from the 
vicar of Tisbury, for assistance towards the restora- 
avery spacious edifice 
containing numerous monu- 
Among 
substitution 


in the Norman style, 


the works proposed were the 
of a new roof in the place of the exist- 
ing dilapidated one, the laying down a new 
floor, and the re-arrangement of the seats, by 


which an increase of 70 sittings will be obtained. 
The cost will be about £1,350. The committee 
made a grant of £40 in this case. The second ap- 
plication was made by the incumbent of Britford, 
near Salisbury. The parish church urgently 
needed restoration and repairs. It was proposed 
to re-roof the nave, to substitute new windows for 
those now in existence, to add an additional 10ft. 
to the tower, and to re-seat the church with oak 
sittings. It is intended to lay out £1,700 on the 
works, towards which the committee voted £60. 
Orders for payment of sums previously voted were 
made as follows :—Towards re-building West 
Lulworth Church, £140 ; and towards re-building 
the aisles and reseating Whiteparish Church, £60. 


SHERRINGTON.—At Sherrington, Buckingham- 
shire, Mr. G..E. Street has restored the parish 
church at a cost of £1,000. The church is a cross 
church, the tower being in the centre of the build- 
ing. It has north and south aisles, The old 
church had high-backed pews, abundant white- 
washing, and a platform at the west end, which 
marred the beauty of the west window. The 
whitewash has been. removed, the high-backed 
pews have been replaced by chairs, the floor of 
the church presenting an open area, and the dis- 
figuring of the platform has been removed. The 
church has a lofty open roof. The chancel shows 
the most marked feature of restoration. It has 
a new open roof of oak, and has also been newly 
tiled. The reredos is of alabaster, inlaid with 
black marble, and is adorned by a cross of polished 
granite. Messrs. Shakeshaft & King, of Newport- 
Pagnell, are the builders. 


SrttotH.—At Silloth, near Carlisle, a new 
church has been opened from designs by Messrs. 
Cory & Ferguson, of Carlisle. The mason and 
bricklayer’s work was carried out by Mr. Graves, 
of Aspatria ; the carpenter and joiner’s work by 
Mr, Thompson, of Silloth; the plumber’s work 
by Messrs. Thompson; and the painter and 
glazier’s work by Mr. Westray, of Carlisle. The 
amount expended on the present contracts has 
been a little under £3,000. 


THe WesrMinster CuHaprer-Housr. — Few 
persons would recognise in the new building ad- 
Joining Westminster Abbey, now fast approaching 
completion, the old Chapter-House, which a few 
years ago was fast falling into decay, and the 
state of which at the time was provocative of con- 
siderable discussion. Although, as far as possible, 
all the old stone has been used, the work is 
virtually a new building. 


BUILDINGS. 


BrENtTwoop.—On Thursday week two addi- 
tional wings which have been for some time 
in course of erection at the Shoreditch Industrial 
Schools, Brentwood, were opened by the Guar- 
dians. Hach wing is 234ft. in length. At the 
east end is a large board-room. The front pas- 
sage leads to the large dining-hall (also used as a 
chapel), 70ft. by 37ft., by 36ft.in height. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Hill, 
Keddell, & Waldram, of London, at a cost of 
£20,000, from plans by Mr. W- Lee, architect, 
of Gresham-buildings, Old Broad-street, Mr. 
Jeffries acting as clerk of the works. Accom- 
modation is now provided for 600 pupils. 


Krwnsineton.—A new art pottery studio is in 
course of erection at Kensington for Messrs. 
Minton & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent and London. 
It is intended here to educate some of the stu- 
dents of the South Kensington School of Art in 
practical China painting, and also to invite emi- 
nent artists to paint upon China and majolica. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Lucas 
Brothers, Great George-street, Westminster, and 
the architect is Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave,Jof Ken- 
sington, London. 


MELTON Mowspay.—The new cattle market, 
which has been more than twelve months in pro- 
gress, has been opened for public use. It covers 
about two acres of ground, and is conveniently 
arranged for the comfort of buyers and sellersand 
stock. The beast and sheep pens are all of wood 
and cast ironwork, and are strong and substantial. 
The area occupied by sheep pens is covered with 
asphalte, the pens being surrounded by blue 
channel bricks, and the ironwork fastened with 
lead into Yorkshire kerbing bedded in concrete. 
The beast pens are all paved with Mountsorrel 
granite, and the roads and avenues are composed 
of granite covered with gravel, the whole being 
coated over the entire surface beneath gravel with 
gas-tar put on hot, The pig market occupies a 
shed the whole length of market on one side, and 


| 


a corresponding shed is prepared near the beast 
pens for calves. A block of buildings in centre of 
market comprises alarge settling room for the use 
of the public, at the back of which are closets and 
other conveniences, the whole being divided by a 
large manure pit fromthe public slaughter-house, 
which is fitted up with fasting pens and every 
convenience, The walls are lined with white 
glazed bricks, which have a cleanly appearance. 
A large wrought-iron cistern over these buildings 
supplies water at various points in the market. 
The market is abutting on two public roads, which 
are much used, and four large entrance gateways 
give access to the different departments, the piers 
being of Derbyshire stone, and the gates of 
wrought-iron, The drainage is on an extensive 
scale, and is carried into the street mains at each 
end. The market has been constructed under an 
Act of Parliament obtained by the Local Board. 
The contractors for roads, buildings, &c., were 
Messrs. Weaver & Son, of Melton Mowbray. The 
ironwork was taken by Messrs. Richards & Co., of 
Britannia Foundry, Leicester. The plans were pre- 
pared by, and the work has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. R. W. Johnson, archi- 
tect, of Melton Mowbray, the outlay being abous 
£5,000, exclusive of site, which formed part of 
the Town estate, and was devoted to the purpose 
without purchase. 


REOPENING OF CREWE Hatu.—Crewe Hall, a 
perfect and splendid specimen of Elizabethan 
architecture, was, as our readers may remember, 
burnt to the ground a few years ago. Under the 
auspices of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., it has now been 
completely rebuilt and restored, and on the 12th 
inst. Lord Crewe called togather a numerous 
company to celebrate its re-opening. Service was 
held in the beautiful chapel by the Archbishop 
of York, who preached the sermon, assisted by 
the Bishop of Chester. Many of the local clergy 
and a portion of the choir of Chester Cathedral 
were also present, After the service upwards of 
60 guests sat down to a sumptuous luncheon in 
the great dining-hall. The toast of the day, 
“The Health of Lord Crewe and prosperity to 
Crewe Hall,” was given by the Archbishop of 
York. Lord Houghton, in proposing “ The Archi- 
tect,” spoke of the great beauty of Crewe Hall as 
now happily restored, and asked the company to 
do justice to the ability and skill of Mr. Barry, 
one of the first architects of the day, in securing 
whose services Lord Crewe had been very fortu- 
nate. Mr. Barry said that the pleasure he 
naturally took in his work had been enhanced by 
the confidence and kindness he had received from 
Lord Crewe. He knew too well that architects, 
especially when employed on public works, were 
often very differently treated. 


RocHrster.—On Thursday week the corner- 
stone of a new Corn Exchange was laid by the 
Mayor, who subsequently opened the Castle 
grounds, which had been acquired on a long lease 
from Lord Jersey, to be formed into a recreation- 
ground for the use of the citizens. The Corpo- 
ration take charge of the Castle and grounds, and 
will bear the expense of maintaining them in 
order; but the cost of laying out the grounds— 
£2,000, or more—will be met by public subscrip- 
tion, a large sum having been already promised 
The new Corn Exchange, a large building, which 
will be very handsome in the interior, is being 
erected in the rear of the present Corn Exchange, 
a comparatively small and inconvenient structure, 
which will serve as an approach from the High- 
street to the new building. There is no oppor- 
tunity for effective display on the exterior of the 
new building, from its situation; but the great 
hall in the interior will be a very fine one, while 
in other parts of the building there will be a 
library and a variety of offices. It will cost £5,000 
or more, 


WALTON-ON-THE-Hitt.—The foundation-stone 
of a new National School was laid on Saturday 
last, by the rector of the parish. The new boys’ 
school will be erected in close proximity to the 
present girls’ and infants’ schools, near the church, 
and is designed to group well with those buildings. 
The bell turret, rising to a height of 40ft., will be 
a conspicuous object as seen from the Aintree and 
Church roads. The new school buildings will be 
capable of accommodating 200 boys, and consist 
of aschool-room 80ft. long, 20ft. wide, and 18ft. 
from floor to ceiling ; two class-rooms, each 
measuring 15ft. by 14ft., and fitted up with a 
gallery. There will be also a conveniently situated 
lavatory and cloak-room. The building committee 
have contracted with Mr. Henry Sharrock, of Rice- 
lane, Walton, who is to complete the works by 
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the end of March next, and who will be assisted 
therein by Messrs. J. & R. Kelly, bricklayers ; 
Mr. Roberts, mason; and Messrs. Ayles, slaters. 
The plans have been prepared, and the works will 
be superintended by Mr. Edward A. Heffer, archi- 
tect, of South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


N.O7cLCE. 


ITH the aid of the new postal arrangements, 
W which came into operation on the 1st inst., the 
BurmLpDING News will in future be supplied through the 
post at 15s. per annum, instead of 17s. 4d. as hitherto. 
The halfpenny postal card will also be found useful to 
those who have scraps of building information, tenders, 
intercommunication queries and replies, &c., to send. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Our ReADERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


REcEIVED.—N. & C., R. W. A., S. W. & Co., G. RK. R., 
$.H., W. BR. W.,J.M,C. &H, 5S. &6 H,;,E. OR. W., 
IAS EL, Ss O55 Hed EL. 5 Jo Hiss Le Ley iOs Wis, ELoratey WS, 

Patrick AuLD.—Please send description to accompany 
sket :h of sculptured tombstones, 

J. LANGHsM.—Can’t promise, 

JoHN Butt, Jun.—Perhaps the ernamentjand perspec- 
tive class, at the Working Meu’s College, 45, Great Ormond- 
street, would suit you. 

T. RasHLEY.—Next week. 
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Correspondence, 
—+— 
ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
(To the Editor of the Burtpinc News.) 


Sir,—At this moment, when the museum is 
re-opened after the usual vacation, I should wish 
to remind our subscribers of the convenience for 
study afforded to them, both daily from 10 to 4, 
and on the evenings of Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, from 7 to 930. The evening arrange- 
ments have been made to suit architectural pupils 
and art workmen, who find it impossible to attend 
during the day. 

Those who may care for systematic teaching in 
the various branches of architectural art may 
carry out their wishes at a trifling expense by 
joining the classes now formed in one of therooms 
of the Museum. Their membership exempts 
them from the entrance fee charged to non-sub- 
scribers. Applications should be made at once to 
the Hon. Sec. to the Architectural Art Class 
Committee, Lacy W. Ridge, Esq., 23, Bedford- 
row, W.C. 

During the recess the collection has been par- 
tially re-arranged, and the upper gallery has been 
railed round, and access to it obtained by a per- 
manent staircase. This gallery will now be occu- 
pied by a fine collection of casts from Amiens and 
other places, and, it is hoped, by a selection from 
the Royal Academy. The catalogue will then be 
proceeded with, and a copy sent to each member, 
From this architects will be able to point out to 
their pupils the particular objects they may wish 
them to study without themselves visiting the 
Museum, and the selection of casts of which 
copies are required, and for supplying which 
arrangements are now complete, will thus be 
facilitated. 

In conclusion I would add that although many 
new subscribers have been enrolled since the re- 
moval of the Museum to its new quarters, the 
annual income is as yet insufficient for the proper 
maintenance of the institution. I should feel 
grateful for any names of new subscribers, or even 
of such as would be likely to join on being in- 
vited. 

The interest on the mortgage debt, now re- 
duced to £900 by £100 having been recently paid 
off, is a serious charge on the annual income of 
the Museum. The extinction of this debt within 
a limited period is called for by the mortgage 
deed, and on this account, as well as for the rea- 
son above given, an appeal for further contribu- 
tions will shortly be made. Judging from the 
success which attended our former efforts we are 
hopeful as to the result. 

On behalf of the Council, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec. 

Tufton-street, Dean’s-yard, 

Westminster, 8. W., Oct., 1870. 


OVERCROWDED STATE OF THE PROFESSION. 


Si1r,—Through your endeavour to give fair play in the 
discussion of the above subject, a correspondent, shelter- 
ing himself behind the anonymous, and quite possibly 
assumed, initials ‘‘G. T. J.,” brings a grave charge against 
alarge body of highly respectable aud honourable pro- 
fessional men by stating that an architect to his knowledge 
in the W.C. district has seven pupils, and not one paid 
assistant, Iftbis is true, why does not ‘‘G. T. J.” come 
before us in his true name as a guarantee of the truth of 
an assertion, which at present we must look upon with 
suspicion? Possibly the knowledge that his solicitor, if he 
has one, would shortly be required may deter him. Mean- 
while I would add that if “ G. T. J.’s” architectural know- 
ledge and skill equal his acquirements in grammatical 
composition his professional brethren haye little to fear 
from any rivalry on his part.—T am, &, Beck 

London, 8.W., Oct. 13. 

[‘‘B. H.” finds fault with ‘‘ G. T. J.” for writing behind 
initials, and tumbles into a similar error himself,—Ep, 
B.N.] 


Anterconmnication, 
QUESTIONS. 


{1997] PRICE OF CONCRETE.—Will you or any of 
your readers oblige by giving me the price per cube yard 
of concrete for foundation laid ready for the bricklayers. 
I gave 3s. 3d. per yard for ballast delivered. The propor- 
tions are 6 to 1 blue lias. Iam sorry to trouble you, and 
should not do so unless my employer had not agreed to 
abide by the decision of your valuable journal. I have 
done 2,050 cube yards for him, and although I have shown 
him several estimates of completed jobs he is far from 
satisfied.—J. L. B. 


[1998] LIABILITY OF SURVEYORS. — Are sur- 
veyors who take out the quantities of buildings answer- 
able for the correctness of them? And, in case of error, 
who is legally liable to make good any deficiences ?—B. 


[1999] MBASURING TRACERY.—Can any reader in- 
form me ofthe method among surveyors of measuring 
Gothic tracery windows, chamfered and otherwise? Are 
the joints measured, and is any allowance made for dowells ? 
—P. R. 


[2000] SCHOOLS OF ART.—Can any of your readers 
kindly supply me with the names of those schools which 
participate in the benefits of the ‘‘ Free Libraries Act,” 
by receiving a certain amouut of the borough rate of 1d. in 
the pound? If schools of art are ever to be put upon a 
satisfactory footing financially, it is high time that a 
borough rate should in all cases be Jevied to supplement the 
Government grant. I know of only two schools which re- 
ceive help from the borough rates, viz., Burslem and Cork. 
For want of similar help many schools are sadly off for 
material, and consequently do not do half as much good 
as they could do,—PROVINCIAL. 


[2001] DAMP WALLS.—Is there any composition that 
can be applied externally to cure damp walls, say to white 
fire bricks, the composition to be perfectly colourless? I 
think such a material has been spoken of in your columns 
and applied to the Houses of Parliament as a preservative, 
formed ofa silicate of some kind. Perhaps some of your 
readers may have heard of it.—ARCHITECTUS. 


[2002] PITCH PINE.—Will you please allow ,the fol- 
lowing to be inserted in your “‘ Intercommunication 
Column,” that I may be privileged to receive the opinions 
of your readers relative to the best method of laying pitch 
pine floors? 1. Which is the best substance and width for 
the pitch pine board? 2. The thickness of the rough 
boarding ? 3. If the rough boards are to be laid in the 
opposite direction to that at which it is intended to lay 
the pitch pine, or in the same direction? 4. Should the 
pitch pine be glued and nailed on both edges, or nailed 
and dovetailed, or laid upon paper or other material? 5. 
Should the joist under the above floors be pugged?— 
Anxious INQUIRER. 


[2003] ELLIPTICAL SCROLL.—F should feel obliged 
to any of the readers of the BurLpInc News who would 
inform me the method of describing an elliptical scroll or 
volute.—FRANK CHESSELL. 


REPLIES. 


{1939] BATH BRICKS are made at Bridgewater, 
Somersetshire, by Brown and Co., also Colthurst, Simmons 
and Co. of that town.—RuNcorN Rup Tatu. 


(1892] SURVEYING.—Sloping or undulated surfaces 
should be measured as on a level line for growing crops; 
it being well-known that no more trees, corn, or other 
standing crops will grow upon the surface of a hill than 
upon a plane equal in area to its base; because the natural 
direction of all vegetation is perpendicular to the horizon. 
For labour, however, the case is different, and the measure- 
ment in this case should be calculated from lines measured 
on the surface, because the spade, plough, scythe, or sickle 
must pass over the whole of the surface.—T. H. R. 


[1994] INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1871.—If 
‘‘ Ambition” will send a letter to Mr. Wright, Office of 
Exhibition, 1871, South Kensington Museum, South 
Kensington, stating the kind of exhibit proposed, he will 
be attended to in due time, and by applying there he can 
obtain a book respecting it with al] information.—G. W. 
FAIRBANK, Albert-road, Dalston. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Disrrior SuRVEYOR’S FEEs.—At the Clerkenwell Police 
Court on the 6th inst., Mr. William Elfick,of 3, Fonthill- 
road, Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, was summoned by Mr. 
Jobn Turner, of 8, Duerden Villas, Tollington Park, one of 
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the district surveyors of Islington, to show cause why he 
should not pay the sum of £2 2s. 6d. for surveying the 
erection of a house, No. 4, Fonthill-road, a building ex- 


. 


ceeding 600 square feet in area, and being three stories in — 


height. The defendant was also summoned for a like 
sum for surveying the house No. 8, Fonthill-road. The 


defendant did not deny that he owed the money, but said 


he was quite unable to pay at present. Mr. Cooke, the 


magistrate, in the first case made out an order for the — 


amount claimed to be paid, with 12s. costs, and in the second 
case, an order with 4s. costs.—Mr. Samuel Newson, of the 
Grange, Grange-road, Blackhill-lane, was likewise sum- 
moned by Mr. Turner, to show cause why he should not pay 
four several sums of £2 7s. 6. for surveying the erection of 
buildings exceeding 600 square feetin area, and being four 
stories in height, on the west side of S. Thomas’s-road, 
Seven Sisters-road, and Mr. Cooke made an order for the 
amounts claimed to be paid, with 4s. costs in each case.— 
Mr. John Duffey, of 28, Andover-road, Hornsey-road, was 


also summoned by Mr. Turner, to show cause why he ~ 


should not pay four several sums of £2 for surveying the 
erection of houses on the east side of Cottenham-road, and 
two sums of £2 for the erection of houses on the east side 
of Campbell-road, Seven Sisters road, and the case having 
been made out, Mr. Cooke made orders for the amounts 
claimed, with 4s. costs in each case. 


Ricut oF Way.—In the Bath County Court, recently, 
the case of Yeeles v. Grey and others was heard, This was 
an action by Captain Yeeles, of Bathford, to try the right 
of the defendants to pass over a piece of land belonging to 
him on the Bathford Common. Mr. Bartram, who ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, at once disclaimed any desire for 
damages against the defendants. He only wanted them 
to be taught that they must not gothere. It seemed that 
some years ago a toad was made across the common to 
convey stone from the quarries in‘o the village. This had. 
not been used for some years, and in the year 1869 the 
common was enclosed, and this road stopped up, and by 
an award, a portion of theland oyer which this road passed 
was allotted to the plaintiff. Notwithstanding this, the 
defendants still refused to go another way, but daily 


walked over the plaintiff’s land ; and this was the trespass — 


complained of, ‘The plaintiff was called to prove the fact 
of the enclosure, and the award and plan were also pro- 
duced, showing his title. His keeper and the police con- 
stable were called to prove the trespass by the defendants 
and that they had been warned off repeatedly. Hach of 
the defendants addressed the court that they had 
known the road for periods ranging from twenty 


to sixty years, and doubted the power of any 
Commissioner to stop it, His Honour (C. PF. D. 
Caillard, Esq.) however, explained that if they 


had doubted this they should have gone before the Com- 
missioner, and said so before the award was made. They 
must obey it, and he gave 24s. damages against them. 
The plaintiff begged that nothing might be charged to the 
defendanis for his personal expenses. 


ee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


LamBeru,--The quality of the wa' er supplied by the Lam- 
beth and Vauxhall Water Companies of late has been very 
bad, and repeated remonstrances have had little or no effect 
in securing greater purity. Dr. Vinen, the medical officer of 
health of 8. George’s, Southwark, calls attention to this in 
his last report to the 8. George’s vestry, and says :—‘‘As 
the inhabitan’s of the metropolis have no choice, but must 
needs use such water as the companies think fit to give 
them, it is desirable that any power the vestry may pos- 
sess for obtaining clear, transparent, and pure water should 
be brought to bear upon the companies for that purpose.” 
We are glad to see that, in accordance with the suggestion 
thus thrown out, the matter has been referred to the 
Sanitary Committee of the vestry for inquiry and report. 


Maupon.—The water company established seven years 
ago for the supply of this town has during that time been 
quite unable to meet the requirements of the inhabitants, 
It is now stated that the member for the borough, Mr. H, 
H. Bentall, has undertaken to provide new wells, works, 
and gear, sufficient to pump at least 50,000 g.llons of 
water per day. The hon. member guarantees that this 
quantity shall be supplied daily, or he will not expect any 
remuneration for his outlay. 


OUTLET OF THE FLEET SewerR.— An engineering work 0 
considerable perplexity and magnitude has (says the Times 
now been for some weeks in progress at the northern ap- 
proach to Blackfriars Bridge, where the old Fleet, long 
since converted into a sewer, is carried to the Thames be- 


tween other subterranean structures that cross either © 


above or below it. The course ofthe covered brook or sewer 
was originally along the line of Bridge-street until, on ap 
proaching the river, it curved sharply to the west. This 
curved portion was removed when the new bridge was built, 
and a new channel was made from the Bridge-street line 
to find its point of exit beneath the abutment, where hinged 
flaps are placed to prevent the entrance of the rising tide. 
The main low level sewer was carried benea'h the Fleet at 
a point nearly opposite the corner of the Royal Hotel; 
while the Metropolitan District Railway was carried over 
it a few yards nearer to the river, and the embankment 
subway above both. The railway diminished the depth of 
the Fleet channel at its point of crossing, and here the 
channel was increased in wid h, so that its discharging 
power might still remain unaffected. The object of the 
work now in progress is to render the increase in width 
gradual, by forming a sort of bell mouth that leads 
up to the railway crossing. A little to the north 
of the commencement of the bell the main channel is 
divided into four passages, two above and two below, 
each furnished with a tidal flap on the riverside, and with 
a penstock on the north side. Further north again, a 
channel of communication has been made from the Fleet 
to the low level sewer, and is furnished with a penstock 
by which it can be entirely closed. The general object of 
the whole arrangement is that the sewage of the Fleet 
shall, as a rule, be discharged into the low level sewer at 
this point; but the penstock admits of its being en irely 
intercepted, and the low level sewer relieved to this extent, — 
if any occasion for such relief should arise, either from 
temporary loss of the pumping power at the outfall or 
from any other cause, The bridge outlet will be kept in 
reserve for such extraordinary occasions, and will also be 
used for the escape of storm water. After heavy raie, — 
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either one or more of the four channels will be opened by 
lifting the proper penstocks, and the lighter portion of the 
descending flood will pass through this course to the 
river, while the heavier portion will still find its way to 
the low level sewer. It was during the progress of these 
works that the foundation stone of the old bridge was dis- 
covered. 
——_p__—- 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Hori.—Mr. Sheriff Leatham has promised to present 
one of the marble statues that are to be placed in the 
niches in the porch of the Town-hall. The work has been 
entrusted to Mr. W. D. Keyworth, jun., of Hull and Lon- 
don. The statue will be one of Michael de la Pole, first 
Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Chancellor, son of Sir William 
de la Pole, whose statue already adorns the Town-hall. 


a 
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New Market Hatt, WHITCHURCH, SALOP.— 
Six sets of plans have been submitted in competi- 
tion for the above building, the authors being Mr. 
Josiah Barlow, Liverpool ; Mr. J. R. Ford, Burs- 
lem; Mr. T. M. Lockwood, Chester ; Mr. W. H. 
Spaull, Oswestry ; Mr. D. Walker, aud Mr. Jas. 
N. Crofts, both of Liverpool. The plans have been 
open to the inspection of the public, but the Local 
Board have not yet come to a decision, The 
building is to comprise a corn exchange, assem- 
bly room, or county court, with office for the Local 
Board, and a large market at back. The area of 
ground covered is about 2,000 yards, and the 
amount given by the Board is £5,000. 


Tue INSTITUTION OF CiviL EncINnEERS.—The 
list of members of this institution, corrected to 
the 1st inst., has just been issued. At that date 
there were 16 honorary members, 699 members, 
994 associates, and 176 students, making a total 
of 1,885 of all classes. During the last three 
months the deaths have been recorded of three 
members — Messrs. John Braithwaite, Samuel 
Dobson, and William Alexander Provis, as well as 
five associates, viz., Sir John Thwaites, Bart., 
Lieut.-Col. Julian St. John Hovenden, R.E., and 
Messrs. William Gammon, George Houghton, and 
George Barnard Townsend, while one student 
has been permitted to withdraw. In the period 
referred tono addition has been made to the list, 
as the meetings have been suspended during the 
vacation. 


Tur Apert HEMBaNKMENT.—On Monday by 
the direction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the first step towards planting and decorating the 
Albert Embankment was put in hand, and the 
works will be pushed forward so as to bring them 
to a finish before the setting in of winter. Plane 
trees will be planted on the emankment at a dis- 
tance of 30ft. Two large open spaces will be 
planted with shrubs, &c., and enclosed with hand- 
some iron railings. One of the open spaces near 
§. Thomas’s Hospital will not be enclosed, as it is 
intended to devote it to the purposes of a recrea- 
tion ground for children. The cost of these 
inprovements has been estimated at the sum of 
£3,000. A newsteamboat pier will be constructed 
on the site of the old Lambeth stairs, the contract 
for which has just been let to a responsible firm 
of contractors for the sum of £2,500. 


Doutwicu Contece.—A most interesting lecture 
was delivered by Dr. G. G. Zerffi, of the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, on the 
History of Art, at the above college on Wednesday, 
the 12th inst., at 7 o’clock p.m. It formed the 
first of a course to be delivered on successive 
Wednesdays at the same hour. The authorities 
at this college deserve great credit for introducing 
this important subject, the necessity forthe study 
of which is at length being recognised. 


Ssoruirtine Exrraorprnary.—In Northwich 
the buildings have a great predilection for sinking, 
and that after a fashion of their own. Two shops 
in the High-street’ have been subjects of general 
attention for some time past. ‘They were erected 
f1X years ago, and soon began to give way to the 
influence referred to, so that the gable was two 
and a half feet out of ylumb. Although the 
building has not changed much lately, it has 
become necessary to have its equilibrium restored. 
For this purpose stays have been braced across, 
and 17 screwjacks put in requisition, and with 
wedging on the ship-launching principle, with 
which the workmen are familiar, has been so far 
Successful that during Thursday the lower end of 
the building has been raised two feet. No warp- 
ing or ciacking was perceptible in the framework 

of which the erection was composed, and if the 
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further operations are equally successful the 
owner will have the pleasure of re-eutering his 
shops in as comfortable astate as they were at 
first. 


Tue Srret-Rispon Sasu-Line.—Mr. G. Hook- 
ham, the patentee, claims for this invention that 
it is the only metal line based on a good mechani- 
cal principle. It is formed of a double band of 
watchspring steel covered with a binding of copper 
wire. The object of the wire covering is twofold. 
In the first place it renders the line suitable to 
be used with the ordinary pulley ; anc secondly, 
in conjunction with a waterproofing solution, 
applied to the steel underneath, it makes the line 
perfectly safe from rust. It also possesses a third 
advantage in its ornamental appearance, which is 
rendered permanent by the use of lacquer. The 
direct breaking strain of the line is very great, 
and it will be readily understood that whereas 
any other continuous metal line (as ¢.g., the wire 
rope), being of a ductile nature, is injured every 
time it is bent over a small pulley, this line 
sustains no such injury, for an elastic material, 
such as tempered steel in thin bands, may be bent 
and straightened again any number of times with- 
out having its force of cohesion impaired. An- 
other consequence of its elastic nature is great 
freedom and ease in working. 


Tue Ixiinois anD Sr. Louris Bripce.—The 
Railway News says this great bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi, when completed, will deserve to rank 
among the wonders of railway enterprise. The 
bridge is tospan the “‘ great father of waters” 
at St. Louis by three enormous elliptic arches, 
each of 500ft., and on each shore there will be five 
lesser land arches. Thesuperstructure is to be of 
steel and wroughi-iron, and the piers of solid 
masonry. Theeffect of the whole design is said to 
be light and pleasing, while ample strength is en- 
sured. The bridge is designed for the passage of 
ordinary carriage and foot traffic, as well as for 
the accommodation ofa heavy railway traffic. Con- 
siderable progress has been made with the abut- 
ment on the St. Louis side of the river, which has 
already been brought seven or eight courses of 
masonry, or about 20ft., above water level. The 
piers, which will be fine specimens of masonry, 
will be 108ft. above the bed-rock. Their founda. 
tions, which are about 80ft. below high water- 
mark, cover spaces 65ft. by 80ft., the whole 
being of solid ashlar masonry, faced with granite 
brought from the State of Massachusetts. The 
eastern pier has been brought considerably above 
water level, and at its present height has an area 
of 80ft. by 35ft. Theengineer is Mr. Hads, and 
the cost will be about 6,000,000 dols. The con- 
tractors have undertaken to have the bridge open 
for traffic by December 1st, 1871. 


Oxp Brackrriars Bripce.—The honour of 
exhuming the foundation stone of the old bridge 
falls ‘to the foreman to the contractor who has the 
works on the Embankmentin hand. The diffi- 
culty of delving must have been great, as the stone 
was found 30ft. beneath the roadway in Bridge- 
street. In the stone was a cavity, in which a 
cylinder was placed containing a large number of 
current coins of the realm. The cylinder was 
stopped at the mouth witha handsome silver 
medal, which had evidently been given to the 
architect of the bridge, Mr. Robert Milne, by the 
S. Luke’s Academy, at Rome, as a prize for his 
superior attaiaments in architecture. The medal, 
which maintained perfect sharpness in the en- 
graving, was encased in lead, and covered down 
with cement. It was dated 1758, in Roman letters, 
and the leaden plate on the stone contained an in- 
scription announcing that the foundation stone 
was laid by Sir Thomas Chitty (Lord Mayor, 
1760), and that Robert Milne was the architect. 
The property has been handed over to the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT AT HIGH-STREET, 
Warrina.—The Limehouse District Board of 
Works has been endeavouring to enlist the aid of 
the Metropolitan Board in carrying out an im- 
portant improvement at Wapping, by widening 
and otherwise improving a portion of the High- 
street. The thoroughfare is absolutely impassable 
at times, owing to the heavy traffic brought upon 
it in connection with the foreign and coasting 
steam vessels, which load and unload at the 
various wharves lying between the south side of 
the street and the river. The estimated cost of the 
proposed works is about £12,000, of which sum 
the Central Board has refused to contribute more 
than one-half. The local authorities say that they 
are too poor to pay the other half, and if the 
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Metropolitan Board persists in its resolution the 
improvement cannot be carried out atall. It is 
contended by the Limehouse Board of Works that 
the improvement would be beneficial to the whole 
metropolis, and that, therefore, the board ought to 
contribute a greater moiety of the cost. 


PRE-EMPTED SrTES For ScHoois.—A matter of 
some importance to donors and others interested 
in the transfer of sites for schools has been brought 
under notice by the Earl of Coventry. The Earl 
complains that a site granted for a school may be 
sold and converted to some purpose of a very 
different description, greatly to the annoyance 
and injury of the grantor’s adjacent property. 
The noble Earl has lately had an example on his 
estate at Powick. He gave a site for a school, 
and when new buildings were erected elsewhere 
he was required to pay what would have been the 
full value of the property if sold without restric- 
tion and all the costs. He declined to treat with 
the Charity Commissioners on their own terms ; 
the property has been sold by auction without 
restriction, and the building may now be used for 
a beerhouse or any other purpose. Under these 
cirenmstances, the noble earl suggests that any 
land proprietor who makes a grant for a school 
site will be wise not to adopt the form of con- 
veyance which the Council of Education prepared 
and printed, but to devise some mode of securing 
the right of pre-emption upon a reasonable valua - 
tion, in case the building to be erected on the land 
granted shall at any time cease to be used for 
school purposes. 


Arcuirects’ Drawrinas.—It may not be unin- 
structive to note the opinion of the Transatlantic 
members of the profession on the questions of 
architects’ drawings, which, at the present time, 
is troubling us at home. In reply to a question 
put to him by a reader, the editor of the 
American Builder replies as follows :—“ We have 
always considered it a question of but little real 
consequence, other than tending to secure to the 
architect the building of additions, or repairs to 
the building, for it is most exceedingly rare that 
he is called upon to duplicate buildings except in 
houses for rent, and the drawings are of little 
value except to display before new clients as acertain 
sort of evidence of the work that has been en- 
trusted to him. As a rule, most persons prefer 
that their drawings should remain on file in the 
architect’s office, for the same reason that they 
allow their valuable papers, relating to estates, 
&c., to remain in the hands of their legal adviser.”’ 
If the American Builder’s opinion is at all gene- 
rally shared by his readers, American architects 
seem to trouble themselves little about the 
question of ownership of drawings. 


Ant-TREASURES IN Paris.—The late super- 
intendent of the Fine Arts in Paris, Count Nieu- 
werkerke, had, it was said, packed and sent out 
of the city the chief pictures belonging to the 
Italian, Flemish, and other schools, in order to 
insure them against being injured or seized by 
the enemy. This, however, was not the case ; 
they were packed, but not sent away, and 
M. Jules Simon has arranged that not only these, 
but the valuable contents of the museum of 
Cluny, as well as the splendid collections of 
bronzes, medals, cameos, and other objects of virtt 
in the Bibliothéque—late Impériale, now Na- 
tionale—shall be stored in the safest places pos- 
sible, and has also taken means to place what 
remains in these establishments as far as possible 
out of danger from fire. 


Srreet Dust.—During the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Liverpool, Mr. C. R. C. 
Tichborne, F.G.S., read a paper in the Chemical 
Section on “Street Dust asa Ferment,” andstated 
that his researches agreed with some of the ideas 
put forth by Professor Tyndall in his lecture at 
the Royal Institutiou, wherein he pointed out 
how the particles floating in the atmosphere 
might assist in spreading contagious diseases, Mr. 
Tichborne gave some analyses of various kinds of 
street dust, which were found to consist chiefly of 
stable manure and stone finely ground. Some 
dust taken from theatres and public buildings in 
Dublin was found to consist of from 30 to 50 per 
cent. of organic matter, and the inorganic matter 
was rich in iron. He found out that dust acts as 
a ferment in various solutions, and gave the par- 
ticulars of experiments made by him to prove this 
point ; the most interesting circumstance he made 
known was that the street dust which enters the 
throats and noses of dwellers in towns is half stable 
manure, a substance not conducive to health 
when taken internally. 
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Chins. 


The opening conversazione of the Associated 
Arts Institute will take place in the rooms at 9, 
Conduit-street, on Saturday, the 29th inst., when 
the President, Mr. Richard Westmacott, R.A., 
F.R.S., will deliver an address. 


The fortifications of Strasburg are bemg rapidly 
repaired. All the masons, carpenters, and labourers 
of the town are impressed at high wages. 


The Post-office authorities have applied to the 
City Commissioners of Sewers for permission to lay 
a pneumatic tube from §. Martin’s-le-Grand to 
Temple Bar, by way of 8. Paul's Churchyard. 


The salary of the surveyor of roads for the parish 
of 8. Mary, Newington, has been increased from 
£180 to £200 per annum. 

Mr. Daniel Baker,the artist by whom the heraldic 
paintings on Mr. Sheriff Jones’s carriage were exe- 
cuted, is said to be the first deaf and dumb heraldic 
painter who has exercised his art in this country. 
He has painted six times for the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. 


The building known as Whiteer oss-street Prison 
is to be sold by order of the Home Secretary. 


The Poor Law Board has written to the Hackney 
Guardians, intimating that the maximum number 
of persons which the workhouse will be entitled to 
hold when the alterations are completed is 672, in 
accordance with the regulations of the cubic space 
commissioners, 


Several of the east end parishes are now engaged 
in getting up memorials to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, praying that body to defray part of the 
expense attendant on the proposed widening of 
Bakers-row, a thoroughfare leading from White- 
chapel to Bethnal Green. Itis urged by the me- 
morialists that this would be a great metropolitan 
as well as local improvement. 


Tilbury Fort Garrison Chapel has just been re- 
opened, after restoration. The chapel was conse- 
crated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but had 
latterly served as a billiard and reading room. 


A new organ, by W. H. Prosser, of Vincent- 
square, Westminster, has just been opened in the 
parish church of Little Hallingbury, Hssex. 


Out of the £6,000 required for the restora- 
tion of Prittlewell parish church, £2,000 have been 
collected. Mr. Ewan Christian will be the architect 
employed. 

The chancel of Frampton Church, Gloucester, 
having been rebuilt and extended by Mr. Woodyer, 
architect, and the burial ground enlarged, the 
bishop consecrated both on 8. Michael’s Day. 


The parish church of Terrington, near Malton, 
having been restored by Mr. Christian, architect, 
at a cost of £2,200, was re-opened on the 8rd inst. 


On the 13th of October the parish church of New 
Buckenham, Norfolx, was re-opened after restora. 
tion of the nave, the architect being Mr. W. Faw- 
cett, M.A., of Cambridge. 


A Tontine Company is being formed for the pur- 
chase of the Alexandra Palace and its 400 acres for 
£650,000. The shares are to be £1 each, to bear 
no interest beyond certain privileges. By way of 
enhancing the excitement, there are to be Art 
Union lotteries, in which the prizeholders are to 
forfeit their shares in the tontine. 


Mr. J. Ruskin, M.A., Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Oxford, will give a course of six 
lectures during the months of November and 
December in the museum of that place, “On the 
Elementary Principles of Sculpture.” 


The construction of a railway five German miles 
long, in the space of five weeks, an event perhaps 
unprecedented in the annals of engineering, has 
been successfully completed in the present cam- 
paign. This is the new line from Remilly to Pont- 
a-Mousson, by means of which Metzisayoided. - 

The ‘‘richest and most beautiful” synagogue in 
the world is in process of erection at Turin. It is 
a Greek temple in form, mounted on a little eleva- 
tion; incolour, white and soft. Its ornamenta- 
tion is at the same time elegant and grandiose, and 
it is crowned with a bizarre and massive tower, 
which, according to a contemporary, recalls visions 
of Nineveh and Thebes. 

The interior of the Gaiety Theatre, already one of 
the handsomest in London, is about to be further 
embellished by the addition of a large number of 
mirrors. 

Mr. J. Mofior, sculptor, of Rome, died at Faido, 
Switzerland, on the 4th inst. 


Herr Saul, the landscape painter, has died at 
Baden-Baden. 


A new art class has cornmenced at the Working 
Men’s College, 45, Great Ormond-strect, 

The new buildings at South Kensington, for the 
permanent International Exhibitions, are nearly. 
completed, and the rooms will shortly be thrown 
open for the inspection of intending contributors, 


accidents at the Royal Albert Hall, which appeared 
in the Standard, and has been copied into several 
of our contemporaries. 

Prizes have been offered by Messrs. Cox and 
Company to the members of the Architectural 
Association for designs for church plate which they 
propose to execute for the forthcoming exhibition. 


Cimber Grade Aebiely, 


Messrs. Churchill & Sim's sale on the 12th inst. con- 
sisted of 
50,000 Spruce deals, &c. 
100,000 Quebec pine deals, &e. 
80,000 8S. Petersburg and Archangel deals and battens, 
48,000 Swedish deals and battens 
17,000 Norway deals and battens 
40,000 Finland deals and battens 
200,000 Prepared flooring and match boards 
1,600 Fresh Norway spars 
360 Fathoms lathwood 
800 Dantzig deck deals 
300 Loads Picton birch timber 


= 


80 ,, Quebec hickory timber 
50 ,, Quebec walnut timber 
90 ,, Quebec oak timber 


&e., &e. 
The prices obtained were as follows: 


Per £8. £s 
Archangel 2nd yellow8 x 11.....Petg. std. 9 0 
D0. OKO. cscs cseaietenns hearer ae ee | Ul 
Qjorneborg mixed yellow 3 x 9 ,,,......do, 9 15 
Do. 3G 2k x 6 6.55 ca bhidisvecatave Ons WD 
Do. 3rd. yellow 3 x 9 niches sentea le do 815 
0.5985 Bas 16 ces eee aay do. 7 0 
Do: Bk xy Bie Pee an pine Une do. 6 5 to 6 10 
Do. mixed white 8 x 11..., do. 9 5 
WO BBC Oe ee i swcnvncves 3d6; 48 =5 
Do. 8 & 23 & 7 sscsece Si sO, fio *b 
Do, 3rd white3 x 11 7 10 
7 15 
y 6 15 
dt yellow3 x 11 9 0 
OWS ALD on Svissnsmsa axnenaesisecaute 0:27:90 
Calmar lathwood ..,.., cub. fthm. £217%s. 6d. to £3 2s. 6d. 
Christiana fresh spars 4 to Gin, ...footrun 0 0 lid. 
Do. 2 yellow 13 x 64 .ssesereeeL20 12%. 7 5 
Do. Ist white 3 x 9,,, 14 15 
Dram Ist yellow 2} m 64 v0 
DO. 2H Ao wvdevccts dacaatnnel 7 O 
190,800 dO. sseae occ 6 0 
Do, 3rd white do. ,,,., 5 00 6, bap 
Do. 4th do. ....... evansdeagepusedabesite Ras 415, 5 0 
Thee ae. as 
Dantzig crown deck deals.....+5..40s 13:14 9tol7 0 
Do, crown brack ....,, iO. 12 Beka dees 
Do, 2nd crown brack , matches, L2ouo 
£8, “SOR, 
Do. Ist middling timber ..........., load 3 6 
Do; good middling: 5 2.-7: cna do. 218 
Fredrickstad 3rd yellow 2} x 6}, 12012ft. 6 65 
D0. "Brd WHS ars, ceisey ney eee do. 4310,;, 6.0 
Gothenburg 3rd yellow3 &4 x ll Ptg.std. 8 15 
Do. 4th white 4 x 6 ..... Crepe ee do. 50 
Gamla Carleby white 3 x 9 15 
DOB IN Us mu uaeaesntn 6 5 ,, 615 
Dols xIeGe wae eoeeersece pansies tavaat do. ~ 615 
DO.3 P06 are one panniaanenve whasiwe do. 610 
Do Ur ein per yi rae ee load 210,, 211 
Do. Ist yellow 3 x 1M....., Petg. std'. 9 0 
DADE eRe om te: ae a 9 0 
Do. 24 x 7 8 10 
Do.1 x 9.. 8 0 
WO: LS Mesccvccvscste stout 8 0 
Gefle mixed yellow 3 X 11 sss. 13 10 
Do. 3 x 9 11 15 
10. A ox 1 tenes soe ne ss be LO 
Do. 3rd yellow 3 x 11 re ale 
WDo7a Xo & «0, 9 15 
DOR CO Sa ceases 0.00, 9 10 
Do. 4th yellow 4 x 12.....ccsseesesesd0,. 9 0 
Holmstrand 8rd yellow 8 x 11,.... Ras to Mees * em () 
DOS XCD ve deahy caekeneane are 9 0 
OVS NT | caddtlas «Savas AOI ay 
Do. white mixed 4 x 11 wissseeveredO. 7 5 
Doss 21i., 605) 380 
DOS KOO teers 8 0 
Hernosand mixed yellow 2} x 9 &11,..do. 10 0 
DOD cx O18 MY eee ee tao © BO maO: 
DoT 2k OX A oer a iNdo- EakO a 
Be pes de MO meee Por cohen onc iLO) 9 0 
W092 x Ail eee eee 3 EO Oey LAND: 
DOPD EID osteo evektadssaverceaked Spay eal) 
Husum mixed yellow 4 x 9,, .-9 15 
DO:43 SAUL en Poe a Ne ll 0 
Do. 8rd yellow 4 x 9. 7 15 
Kragero 3rd yellow 23 x 7 .., 5 15 
WDOAZL EXO on steele eases 5 10 
Ljasvig yellow 24 x 7.., 7 15 
0. 2k x 6L , 6 10") 96 15 
DO, SEER soacee teeeseaseteesreesndO, 8 10 
DO UERCS...doaccctadsiasont eiees ARS Co Musa 3 
Laurvig white (damaged) ..,, <0; oA) 16 
Petersburg Ist yellow 3 X 9 vssecsrceeeeedO. 12 10 Aci tan 
DOS AIK Gi panecotsisessvasecrentaa tee dOe Dano 
Do. 2nd yellow 3°x 11 ........ do. 10 5 
IDOE SS hn Betetetpecaey oe ee. OO) 
DOCU KEM creek annsneccaactcietatstese eeeec Ob eae a1) 
Do, Ast white 39x '9) aisdssoeendo,. <9 15 ay) LO 0) 
DOB SK MIE rvaudstececveass ees «do 910,, 9 15 
DOB CUT ste a MOOS 2 AB ia. 
DORE XM maervcaees seeeveseees-dO. - 8 10 
Do. lathwood ........... cect. fthm. 4 0,, 5 15 
Picton birch 16in. and up. ......, nse oeicice doad = 2 15-5, 18)30 
Quebec 1st bright Y. pine12ft. 8 x 11,..do. 17 15 », 19 10 
Do Sung brie hit 24, .ieansariasmrcsdos eS 10 
Do wnd hosted... mont dor «12° 10 
Do. 2nd dry floated ..,,... (Om A225 22 HO 
Do, 3rd BIght sesessesrersesveereesernedO, 8 15 9 5 


” 


6 
Do. WAINUtbssecsscesssererseeeetOot Cube 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. 
Do. Ted Pine. .iesersersersccrreccenreload £8 123, 6d. 


— eee 


IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 3 
Toak \seedveves’ load £12 1013 10) Finland ....seeerere £7 0 £8 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15)/Memel........... cae 0 (0 0 0 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 410/Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 11 9 
St, John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 os. WHItOuencass 3 9 0 
Quebec Oak, white... 6 0 6 10/Gefle, yellow.. 1 
a. DIROh. yo 315 5 O0/Soderham ., - 819 12 0 
x9 @1M  sevover + 4 5 5 5)Christiania, per O., 
Dantzic oak ......4. 410 615) 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in. 
Fa EARS cbolioeaine + 215 410) yellow....... seeee 10 0 12 10 
Memel fir ....eese. « 215 4 0)Flooring boards, per 
APG cy cmasvisi@ mee «ee 3 8 810] sq. of lin., first yel 7 6 10 
Swedish .......ss008 213 8 0|First white... 70 9 
Masts,Quebecredpine 4 0 5 5|Second qualities .... 6 0 7 
» yellowpine., 4 0 5 5|Pumick Sroneprton 6 0 8 
Lathwood,Dantzic,fm 310 5 10 Ors, &, 
» St.Petersburg 510 6 10/Seal, pale....per tun 36 0 0 
Deals, pr O,,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 80 0 0O 
by 9in., O00. vas. se cseaeee een Ae. OS 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0|Whale, Sth, Sea, pale 36 0 0 
St.John, whitespruca 12 0 14 0/Olive, Gallipoli...... 48 0 481 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 44 
duced 0, Palm, {00 .esssese00 40-0 220 
Canada, 1st quality, 18 0 19 19/Linseed .........66. 2910 291 
Qnd do...... 12 15 13 10| Rapeseed, Eng, pale., 43 10 44 
Archangel, yellow .. 111013 0/Oottonsead....see0re 29 0 341 
St. Petersburg, yel,.. 12 018 0 
Murats. 
LEAD — 
Pig, Foreign -...cecceesssoseeess Por ton S17 10 0 2.0. 0 0 
» Mngiish W.B. .. in sho Ds RO 20,00 20 5 0 
«y Lead Co. oT do 1915 0 20 0 0 
» O'her brands do 28) 20) O> ESE 5 os8 
Sheet Milled....... do 1915.0 20°50 0 
Shot, Patent do 2.0 C3 0-@ 
Red or Minium ., do 1915 0 2910 0 
Lithirgs, W.B. .. do 000 000 
White Dry. nse aa asec leabie a |) 27 0 0 000 
9» gsroundin oll .asesa veepine (Oe 0 20 0: 80.8 
CorrEr :— 
British —Cake and Ingot ....+ ...perton £6710 0 68 0 0 
Best Selected ...ccssevece sdeeedea! ae 69 0 0 0.0 0 
Sheet ....00- ~~ do 7100 73°00 0 
Bottoms .... «ws Wo 75 0 0 0 0 0 
Australian . a? aS 68 90 0 71 0 0 
Spanish Cake ¥ do 00 0 000 
Chili Bars, cash .. do 61 0 0 62 0 0 
». Refined ingot.. do 67 0 0 69 0 0 
Yellow Motal. :, .t.c0sswursaawenmen per lb 0.0 6k 050 7% 
lron :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash...csescvessve perton £211 8 000 
Welsh Bar, in London ., ose 0 ¥ 2 6 oF 10.0 
A Wales.. do 610 0 612 6 
Staffordshire.......... do 710 0 8 0 0 
Rail, in Wales ........ do 7 O° O77 30 26 
Sheets, single in Loudon, do 910 0 10 5 0 
Hoops, first quality ...ec0ees do 810 0 95. 0 
AV ad) ROM 0's sus. a. ain etm o otgie pettan Eee do 75 0 715 0 
Biwedish sion asicesiiaicohiohe sols etenmen do 910 0 915 0 
>. 
hie ( : 
Grade ets, 
—~— 
TENDERS. 


C\?TERHAM.—For dwelling house and shop at Caterham, 
Surrey, for Mr. Woollett. Mr. Richard Martin, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr, Frederick Sparrow, 80, Rich- 
mond-road, N, :— 


Scrivener ...... 0015 « wieisiaye ainialeicls eae OD nO ame) 
BLOW. arse Seep ee seseencce OO 6 4 
TLUMLOI cease reece Pepper) 00” 560 0 0 
Jarrett. a .vase eee Geren »- 546 0 0 
Ward «..sicin. aad eee eanee eee owe O30 O28 


Ciry.—For a warehouse to be built in Old Swan-lane, 
Upper Thames-street, City. Mr. H. R, Abraham, archi- 


tect. Quantities by Mr. Pether :— 
Myers & Sons’ ...,...scavuseresbsatseesroemmeoo 
Browne & Robinson .,..cscecesceene se 1900 
Holland & Hannen .., 1884 
Merritt & Ashby ......... ecagensaseans se LOM 


’ COVENT-GARDEN.—For alterations and additions to ware- 
houses at Bedford-street, Covent-garden, for Mr. Frederick 


Dangerfield. Mr. Alfred Cross, architect. Quanties 

supplied :— 2 
Patman & Fotheringham ....s0....0se00e0e £3163 
Collsi&: Sons vec ivssndeesscarseeseeueeene 2978 
Kelly Bros ....... sanseiseoencaseneeneent 2943 
Newman & Mann ....ssssscecsereecerecssepee 2926 
Macey: & SOM j-.s0sssasansossocsnucea sen eeneeeeee Ore 
Clemence,......sece00» és 2697 
Howard & Co...... iasheheseesbeaeaapaeage ie OLen 


Coven?T-GARDEN.—For alterations and additions to 
warehouses at Bedford-street, Covent-garden, for Mr. C. 
Hodgson. Mr. Alfred Cross, architect, Quan:ities sup- 
plied :— = 
Newman & Mann ,,,..cssceccccsssssveesseees 1290 


Patman & Fotheringham ..,.cseeee.. 1228 
Kelly cBrOs: Niasccesseancuavec pecs 1147 
Colls & Sons ,.... POL 1135 
FLOW ORG 5 cy con cocssegiecate ve eee 1036 
CIOMCNCE ..cccceecssave vawaveacadaoscsuscuavecndiee Tao a 
CovEN?-GaRDEN.—For additions at No. 38, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden, for Mr. W. Berrall. Mr. Alfred 
Cross, architect :— 
Thompson sree £220 10 
Clemence... 213 0 
Howard.,...... 212 0 


Hackney.—For weighing machine for Hackney Work- — 


house :— 
Hart & Co. (to weigh 6 tons)...... £68 10 0 
a (to weigh 10 tons)...... 105 0 0 
Pooley cs Coy eee ee, earn ee DO) SO BAO 
Hill, Keddell & Waldram ,,...... 9310 0 


Do BO, nO OLs, 

Do. Hickory... ssesencssesseeeyente nue OAd. OO E 
Do. birch 16in. andup....do. £8 7s. 6d. to £3 12s, 6d. 
Do, Oak scsi cccseneecateaien ened On ne maby 15 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


MOVEMENT is being organised to pro- 

mote technical education for the working 
classes. It has been met with universal 
approval. Three hundred cities and towns of 
the United Kingdom have offered their adhe- 
sion to the plan proposed, althongh some 
slight variety of opinion has been expressed 
with regard to the means contemplated as 
leading to the end. Upon the whole, we 
think it best to let the controversy pass by. 
The National University for Technical and 
Industrial Training should be an institution 
by itself, with workmen and the teachers of 
workmen as its clients, or it had better not 
exist at all. To be frank with the originators 
of the project, we would advise them not to 
carry their goodwill among men too far ; their 
scope, as indicated by their prospectus, should 
not include ethics, health, music, or the 
gymnasium. No: their credentials are not 
of these colours. These are not technical 
studies, in the strict and proper sense of the 
term ; nor are languages, nor is magnetism, 
nor inorganic chemistry. In fact, the report 
of the National University nucleus conveys 
this meaning when it says, not entirely with 
truth, that ‘‘ French and German engineers, 
clerks, mechanics, and art-workmen are, on 
account of their superior technical education, 
rapidly filling the higher situations, formerly 
occupied by Englishmen, all over the world.” 
We would have our workmen look to this, 
without putting faith in it implicitly. For 
example, it is a mere boast of the French 
Commissioners when they assert “it is to 
France, rather than England, that foreigners ' 
go to seek engineers and shipwrights.” It is’ 
nottrue. We know, perfectly well, that Spain 
and Italy come to us for hands whenever they 
want an epgineer or a navigator. Still the 
competition increases, and the ground for 
rivalry is widening every day. It is distinctly 
declared by Chambers of Commerce, all the | 
realm over, that many English trades are | 
suffering through a want of practical culture ; 
that other countries, through a more earnest 
attention to this, are gaining while we lose ; 
and that an amount of science is now required, 
in alliance with industry, to which our 
artizans are not accustomed. Thus, a know- 
ledge of chemistry is becoming indispensable 
in the textile, dyeing, machine-making, and 
leather manufactures. We want bright dyes. 
Can we supply ourselves with them? The 
Nottingham Chamber reports: “It is shown to 
this Chamber, by the most competent persons, 
that our workmen generally are utterly igno- 
rant of the properties of the materials they 
are daily usiog, and of the best methods of 
usingthem.” We think this charge too whole- 
sale and sweeping. With many opportuni- 
ties of comparison, we have not seen anywhere 
in Europe trophies of manufacture superior 
to those displayed by British artizans. Never- 
theless, it is quite true that our workmen, 
left to their independent thought, do often 
imitate and are usually guided by tradition. 
They are not wanting in intelligence—this is 
a default wrongly imputed to them—but they 
lack originality. They are deficient also in 
the application of what information they 
possess to their daily handiwork. Observe 
this, which is of exceeding interest—“ Even 
in black, large quantities of silk are sent, at 
very heavy expense, every year to the Conti- 
nent to be dyed, and returned to Spitalfields, 
Coventry, Derby, Manchester, &c., to be woven 
—a fact most discreditable to the dyers of 
England. Immense quantities of spun silk 
are produced in England, sent to the Conti- 
nent, made into ribbon-velvets, and returned 
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to England in quantities almost beyond be- 
lief.” Yet we export the machines; we supply 
material to the mills of Rheims; we send the 
weft and the warp to the works at Notts, 
in Belgium; we overload the ‘neutral 
markets” with our unfinished ingenuities. 
Then, what is the reason? Are we less in- 
ventive, or less capable than our neighbours ? 
It is difficult to answer these questions. We 
are not behind Belgium in lace, or Hollandin 
toys, or Austria in furniture, or France in 
pottery, or Italy in porcelain-painting, or 
Russia in the enrichment of malachite by sculp- 
ture, provided that we have the material ; 
and yet an English mechanic tells us that we 
are “mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for other nations.” Poir cela, as Rabelais 
would have said, il y a wne cause, And it 
must be a cause worth seeking. Shall we 
‘lose caste and trade together?’ Shall we 
fulfil the prophecy of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
“if we are inferior in skill, knowledge, and 
experience, to the manufacturers of other 
countries, the increased facilities of intercourse 
will result in transferring the demand from us 
to others”? That is the present state of opinion, 
acknowledged and authorised. Now the 
object of all the inquiries, and of the Univer- 
sity which it is proposed to establish, has been, 
in the first place, to ascertain the state of 
practical knowledge among foremen and work- 
men engaged in manufactures ; the degree of 
scientific instruction possessed by the smaller 
manufacturers and managers ; and the relation 
of industrial education to industrial progress. 
The last point is incomparably the most im- 
portant. The Lord Mayor was perfectly in 
the right when he urged, in answer to the 
somewhat voluble deputation which wore his 
patience out at the Mansion House, that a 
good deal of machinery already exists, if it 
could only be applied. Thus we have the 
Training School at Chelsea; the Elementary | 
Classes in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Worcester- . 
shire, and Scotland ; the Department at South 
Kensington ; but we have none in the north- 
eastern, eastern, west-midland, or southern 
counties of England. ‘They are, in this sense, 
intellectually blank. Mr. Taylor, an active 
member of the City of London Livery, tells 
us that the City has immense funds at its dis- 
posal to cure it of the fault which disgraces 
other and inferior towns. When will these 
funds be applied ? When will Dr. Mill, and 
Captain Mercier, and Alderman Gould, and 
Colonel Carter be enabled to tell us that the 
Livery Companies are, in this respect, fulfilling 
their duties? There are immense difliculties, 
of course, in the way. Let us make an ex- 
tract—which, unfortunately, must be a long 
one—from the Parliamentary report, since it 
carries with it a significance that all working- 
men will appreciate. ‘‘In those not un- 
frequent cases where these persons (proprietors 
and managers of great industrial undertakings) 
have risen from the rank of artizans, the same 
exceptional gifts, including more especially 
those of unconquerable perseverance and 
energy, which have caused their elevation, 
have also enabled them generally to correct 
the deficiences of their early literary training. 
Any knowledge of scientific principles which 
they may have acquired is generally the result 
of solitary reading, and of observation of the 
facts with which their pursuits have made 
them familiar. More generally, however, the 
training of the capitalists, and of the managers 
of their class, has been that of the higher 
secondary schools, followed ia rare, though in 
recent years less unfrequent instances, by a 
course of more or less scientific instruction in 
colleges, like the Royal School of Mines ; the 
Royal College of Chemistry ; University and 
King’s Colleges, London; Owens College, 
Manchester ; and the Laboratories of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The 
scientific courses of Oxford have been too 
recently instituted, and have hitherto been 
devoted too entirely to pure science, to have 
had any appreciable influence on the scientific 
instruction of this class; besides which, a 
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feeling exists, to which expression was given 
by Mr. Chance, the eminent manufacturer, of 
Smethwick, himself a man of great scientific 
attainments and a distinguished member of 
the University of Cambridge, that however 
suitable the universities may be, or become, 
for the training of professors of science of the 
higher class, the habits at present acquired 
there by the sons of wealthy men are not 
conducive to the successful prosecution of an 
industrial career.” We have been at the pains 
of quoting this passage in full, because it 
sustains the whole argument of Dr. Mill. 
Then, in lower schools, the general fitness of 
the teachers is seriously to be doubted, while 
in France and Germany, for the most part, it 
is unquestionable. Not, however, to dwell 
upon controverted points, we may refer to the 
shortcomings in numerous classes, as alleged 
before Parliament, of a national industrial 
body—the Enelish--who are assuredly capable 
of attaining in every department, French and 
German specialities not excepted, to the 
highest point. Leaving experimental physics, 
elementary chemistry, and botany for a time 
out of sight, though all are of the utmost im- 
portance and taught in every Realschule of 
Germany, we note the divisions in which 
great improvements, according to unbiassed 
and practical testimony, are called for. Allu- 
sion has been made to Nottingham. The 
Kendal manufacturers also affirm that their 
trade in textiles suffers constantly from the 
imperfect art and technical education of the 
operatives ; and that they purchase French 
patterns, French dyes, and French coloured 
leathers. Foreign mechanics, in fact, go through 
a course, different from that which any ap- 
prenticeship could give them, of instruction 
in form, finish, and perfect adaptation to pur- 
pose. Now, saying not one word of this in 
disparagement of the English mechanic, and 
making full allowance for external causes, we 
go among the Birmingham works, and ask 
what countries are more or less displacing us 
in the Continental and even Colonial markets. 
This, be it remembered, is evidence from the 
hardware capital itself, drawn up by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and largely sanctioned 
at a working-class meeting. Germany, the 
United States, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Austria ; to enumerate the articles would 
be to reprint a catalogue, but we may in- 
stance one or two under each head, which 
meets us as a surprise : Germany, carpenters’ 
tools ; France, wire nails and locks ; Belgium, 
wrought-iron nails and bits; the United 
States, axes, gimlets, and augurs ; Austria, 
leather—nearly all the ornamental work in 
this material, which is sold in England, has 
been imported Now it is unnecessary to main- 
tain that England in these respects, should 
beat all the world; but that she loses ground 
is a fact for which a practical reason must be 
sought. Staffordshire says that it has not de- 
teriorated, because it employs imported 
artisans ; the Batley Chamber that ‘the 
shawl trade has gone out of Leeds ;” and, not 
tediously to multiply examples, so forth 
throughout the United Kingdom. In fair- 
ness, however, testimony of an opposite kind 
should be quoted. From Bradford the report 
was that the worsted trade of its neighbourhood 
was yet the largest in the world, and why ? 
Because the population of that district has 
been trained for centuries in the combing, 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing of the long 
wool grown in that and some contiguous 
counties, and nowhere out of England. Here 
is a fact worth fifty theoretical arguments. 
Still, scientific competition is creeping in even 
there, and students from abroad are learning 
the invaluable mechanical arts of Bradford, 
But Rheims buys our Orleans wools to manus 
facture merinos ; Orleans senas for our cotton 
to dye it; Saxony turns £5,000,000 worth 
of our worsted yarns every year into cloth ; 
and this rather weakens one point urged often 
on behalf of ourselves. We have no native- 
grown silk. True, but Orleans has no 
cotton, and Saxony depends upon us for 
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her wool. Then what are the remedies? 
Firstly, a full provision of teachers, 
thoroughly trained ; plain courses of lessons 
and lectures in technical schools for the young; 
the addition of art to mechanical knowledge, 
and of theory to practice. Weare tending 
that way, no doubt; the Science and Art De- 
‘partment, and the classes connected with the 
South Kensington Institution, are doing good 
work; but we want more of the polytechnic 
principle operating all over the country, and 
especially in the Midlands andthe North. It 
would be impossible, within ordinary limits, 
to advance the whole of a demonstration which 
we have followed through three thousand 
pages of the parliamentary documents on the 
subject; but afew striking incidents of the 
system working abroad must be pointed out ; 
the apprentice workshops of Lyons and Mul- 
house—admirable institutions, to which Rus- 

sians and Mexicans resort, but no English ; 
and, in the result, a great manufacturer of our 
country remarks, ‘ the prints of Mulhouse 
stand unrivalled in the world.” Need it be 
added, so do the silks and velvets, in modern 
days, of Lyons? And yet, excepting a comb- 
ing apparatus contrived by an Alsacian, there 
is hardly a manufacturing machine in any 
part of the Continent which is not more or 

less a copy from an English prototype. We 
work in the rough, and they build upon our 
basis—a truth teeming with encouragement. 
This, it should be said, by the way, is partly 
due to the custom prevailing in the more in- 
dustrial regions of Europe, of mechanics de- 
voting as much, or more, of their leisuretime, 
to the discussion of mechanism than to de- 
bates on politics. Another thing worth con- 

sidering is, the knowledge of distant lands and 
their wants. The small Swiss manufacturers 
understand precisely what they should make 
up for their customers among the Kaffirs 
andthe Japanese. They study their markets 
intelligently. So the German engineers, with 

their locomotives for the East. Thus the 

technical education required forthe industri- 

ous classes is more than primary and element- 
ary ; 1t must, at the very least, be carried up 
to the second stage, even with agricultural 
pupils, for, although not strictly mechanics, 

theirs is a pursuit demanding infinitely more 
eaching than they ever enjoy in England, 
and means of teaching in the breeding of ani- 
mals, veterinary practice, forestry, garden and 
fruit culture, the rotation of crops, and hy- 
draulics. InItalyare schools to fulfil all these 
objects. In Belgium, thereare added themulti- 
plication of seed and pomology ; in Switzer- 

land, topography and petography. Returning 
to the precise purpose of these remarks, we 

aspire to see the children of our working- 
ciasses crowding to “calico schools,” like 
those of Mulhouse; turnery and joinery schools, 
like those of Lyons; basket and ivory schools, 
like those of Tuscany and the Tyrol. The 
Genoese and Milanese instruct the children of 
the poor early in the mystery of the silk 
manufacture, and convert their very factories 
into academies for the technical instruction of 
the young. The Swiss have classes for stone- 

cutting, the components of engines, the quali- 
ties and various uses of building materials, 
and watchmaking. The Belgians at Vervier, 
send forth annually hundreds of pupils 
versed in weaving, colouring, designing pat- 
terns, contrasts of flowers, and applications of 
the new, the medieval, and the antique in 
ornament. In Hamburg we have seen boys of 
fifteen who could model, without reference, 
any kind of carriage ; in Lubeck, young ship- 
builders of amazing proficiency ; at Munich, 
lads who comprehended all the primary prin- 
ciples of architecture ; and at Nuremberg, even 
girls who could work up figures in sand which 
are sold at no inconsiderable prices through 
the toy-buying Continent. Without dwell- 
ing longer upon the details of a question 
which every day renders more interesting, aye, 
and more important, we will observe, finally, 
that far from denying the merits of home in- 
dustry in ail its branches, or disparaging the 


efforts already made to improve upon them, 
still we do perceive the best and the only per- 
manently triumphant future for the English 
mechanic in technical education. 
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LOAN PAINTINGS, SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM. 


HE Loan Departmentat South Kensington 
Museum has seldom abounded in real 
treasures a8 it does at the present moment, 
There are no less than three important collec- 
tions of paintings in the various rooms, now ex- 
hibiting ; two at the Museum and one in the 
old building. Of the former, Mr. Layard’s, 
we can say no more at present than that it 
is well worth careful study, and, contains 
principally good specimens of the early Italian 
schools. There is among the examples a 
lovely Luini, rivalling in sweetness of expres- 
sion and naturalness of treatment the sweet 
“ Madonna and Child” by Perugino in the 
National Gallery, which has been so terribly 
spoilt, almost, in fact, put out, by gilding in 
oil the original carved ebony frame, which 
added such a charm to this most charming 
picture! There are also two fine Gentile 
Bellinis; one a portrait of Mahomet, the 
other especially interesting for its magnificence 
of colour, and as being one of the first in- 
stances of clothing New Testament stories in 
Oriental costume. This room, by the way, 
contains a late bequest which to us seems to 
suggest a warning. We do not know the 
conditions of this particular gift, but we fear 
that careful—almost too careful in England— 
as the South Kensington authorities are, they 
are by no means so critical when they have 
nothing to pay. The Parsons bequest doubt- 
less contains some fine things, and a few 
interesting ones, among them a good early 
transfer upon linen, possibly by the same 
artist as the fine specimen in the National 
Gallery by Van den Weeden, a very highly 
finished and beautiful painting of the ‘‘Stroll- 
ing Musicians,” after Lucas van Leyden’s 
well-known engraving. This is one of the 
prettiest things we have seen for a long time. 
There are a very few good paintings besides, 
the most valuable being a grey sea-piece, by 
Turner, and a couple of modern German 
water-pieces. These are not in the Exhibi- 
tion building, There are, however, many— 
the majority of the whole, in our opinion 
y no means worthy of a plaee in an 
English public gallery —a small O’Connor, for 
example, worth a few pounds, and bad copies 
of Teniers, Cuyp, and others. We fancy we 
have heard that there was no fixed number 
to be chosen of necessity from this large col- 
lection ; if so, the authorities would have 
been far wiser if they had confined their 
selection to the early pictures, and such ex- 
amples-—few, indeed, but choice—as the little 
Wooverman’s ‘ Chateau” and the Copley 
Fielding’s ‘ Moor,” both excellent in their 
way. 

In the other buildings we have a perfect 
treat. It needs no comment on our part when 
we say that the gems of the Marquis of West- 
minster’s and Lord Elcho’scollections, supple- 
mented by single fine examples from other 
galleries, are now being exhibited. The 
Grosvenor pictures,*of course, take the first 
place ; among which are some of the master- 
pieces most celebrated in the country. There 
are very few doubtful pictures in this collec- 
tion. We have no belief in the authenticity 
of the so-called Bellinis, but, with the excep- 
tion of these and one or two others, we believe 
all are fine specimens of the masters to whom 
the paintings are ascribed. Facing you on 
the right side as you enter the room, your 
attention is riveted by the two masterpieces 
of the great English rivals of the last century 
in portraiture, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” sombre in 
colour, deep in expression, and lovely beyond 
compare, as she always was; and Gains- 
borough’s exquisite ‘‘ Blue Boy.” If one had 


not seen the two together, one would 
imagined that their juxtaposition—the oj 
so colourless, the other so fuli of colour—woul 
have been fatal ; but there they are, both sta 
ing out, holding their own, and never m 
happy than when brought together. In 
point Gainsborough, as is usually the cas 
bears away the bell, inasmuch as his pigme nts 
stand so excellently, whereas Sir Joshua’s are 
evidently a good deal gone, and it is to } 
feared that they may go still further. e 
studying these galleries one cannot help o 

serving the usual inferiority of oil as 
medium, not necessarily so, but ordinarily, — 
That the faults of the medium are not irre. 
mediable are seen by such painters as Paris _ 
Bordone, Gainsborough, Teniers, and others; _ 
but Murillo, the Bassani, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
sometimes Leonardo da Vinci, and, above all, 
the painters of the beginning of this 

century, show the dreadful dangers attendant 
upon this now universal medium, unless 
creat care be taken and no tricks be indulged - 
in. There are three Bassanos, only one ot 

which, belonging to Lord Elcho, gives any 

idea of what the artist intended, the black | 
background having so sadly come up in both — 
the others. This is quite as fatal as our 
hideous cracking, often due also to improper 

grounding. In comparing the ‘Blue Boy” 
with the “Mrs. Siddons” we can scarcely 
fail to observe that, with all his power, poetry, | 
and art, Sir Joshua does not give so accurate 
and exact a portrait as Gainsborough. In > 
the one case we have a magnificent picture, 
in the other, a likeness that we cannot doubt 
was exactly faithful to the original; and so, 

lovely as Sir Joshua’s picture is—and doubt- 

less it was far more beautifnl when first 

painted—we doubt ifit wasevernearly sogood 

a likeness of Mrs. Siddons as the fine one in a 
blue dress and large flop-hat, by Gains- 

borough, in the National Gallery. Passing 
on the same side youcome to a picture that 
at once invites the attention. The grace and 

elegance of Pietro di Cortona are irresistible, 

notwithstanding his unnatural colouring and 
imperfect drawing. His picture of “ The 

Angel appearing to Hagar,” though there is 

no perfect beauty in the features, and the 
drawing of the hands at least is far from 

correct, is perfectly fascinating. The Ish- 
Much of his cha 


fine Rembrandt’s. “ Salutation ” is also a very 
religious picture, much more so than many 
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of his sacred subjects; some of which, as for 
example, Lord Derby’s “Jacob’s Lament for 
his son Joseph,” are not very farremoved from 
the ridiculous, powerful though they always 
are. 

There are several very fine Rembrandts ; 
for perfect finish and beauty of subject 
nothing can surpass the small portrait of a 
young man in armour. It is rarely indeed 
that so perfect and pleasing a specimen of 
this master is to be seen. His portraits also 
of Nicholas Berghem and his wife are beyond 
all praise. ; 

A rather uncommon sea-piece by Gains- 
borough shows the versatility of his talents 
and his universal success in all he undertook. 
The fresh breeze can positively be felt. Of 
small cabinet pictures there are several well 
worth careful study. Those which pleased us 
best were Domenichino’s very sweet “St. 
Agnes,” a very lovely Albano, and Julio Ro- 
mano’s “St, Luke painting Madonna and her 
Son.” ByRubensthereisalsothenoted painting 
of “Ixion embracing the idolon of Juno,” while 
the real Juno, in true, almost too true, flesh 
and blood, is gliding away. This a very skil- 
fully-managed picture, very characteristic of 
the artist’s great powers. 

Before leaving the sacred pictures we must 
not omit to notice a delightful one by Bis- 
caino, very rich in colour and full of cha- 
racter without being too conventional; the 
shadows seem too dark, but this is probably 
owing to the ground having come up. There 
is also a capital example of Garofalo, ‘ The 
Holy Family,” the Virgin adoring her infant 
Son, who lies asleep on her dress. 

If we had space we might enlarge on almost 
every picture in this gallery. We must now 
shortly notice the Dutch School. There are 
three fine examples of David Teniers the 
Younger ; one of surpassing excellence—the 
view of his chateau, with the portrait of him- 
self and his wife talking to his old gardener, 
with a marvellous little dog at their side. Any 
one who carefully examines this splendid 
work cannot fail to observe the astonishing 
power of touch in this master, how crisp and 
beautiful are his masterly strokes! No one 
has ever been able to do so much, if perhaps 
we except our own Turner, with a single 
stroke. Not so important or interesting, but 
little inferior in other respects, are the two 
interiors. The peasant’s dinner, or rather 
“ Grace before Meat,” is admirable for finish, 
but unnaturally set, and so not so pleasing as 
the “Boors Carousing.” The character ex- 
pressed in the faces of the man lighting his 
pipe and the one waiting for the light when 
he has finished is simply astonishing. 

Perhaps one of the rarest, as in our opinion 
itis one of the truest and most valuable, inthe 
whole of this charming collection, is the Paul 
Potter; wedo not say this on account of the 
known rarity of this master. For so small a 
painting it is marvellous. The cattleare not so 
beautiful as ours, the sheep are simply hor- 
rible, the country flat and uninteresting ; and 
yet this small picture impresses one more 
thanmost. The absolute truth to nature, the 
evident power of the artist, surpass any- 
thing of the same kind. The dazzling flood 
of light that illuminates the landscape fully 
accounts for the raised fan of the burgher’s 
wife, who would fain shield her eyes from its 
glare. Youcan see the very wet upon the 
noses of the cattle, but most surprising is the 
exquisite distant landscape. The amazing 
amount of detail, with great breadth at the 
same time, is beyond all praise. It is as 
charming a picture of this artist as one often 
sees, and fully justifies the very high prices 
realised by his good works. 

We now turn to Lord Elcho’s Collection, 
which is almost exclusively Italian, and con- 
tains some fine early examples. The earliest, 
an “Annunciation,” of the fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century, is only fair, but when 
We come to the Cinque-Cento period the col- 
lection is rich in fine works. Foremost is a 
most devotional painting, by Alessandro 


Botticelli, of “The Blessed Virgin and Child.” 
Nothing could surpass the rapturous devo- 
tion of the mother and the repose of her son ; 
the colouring is rather low, possibly has faded 
to some extent, otherwise the picture 1s Ina 
very pristine state. There is another speci- 
men by the same master—a circular “ Holy 
Family,” full of feeling, the character of each 
being distinctly brought out—the faith of 
S. Mary, the watcaing perplexity of S. Joseph. 
This is a very interesting figure ; the picture 
has suffered a good deal. : 

We must leave to a future opportunity a 
notice of other paintings worth meution, and 
of several recent additions to the Fine Art 
Department and the Loan Collection. 


ed 


ASHPITS AND DUSTBINS. 


EFORE launching ourselves into our sub- 
ject we lay down this proposition. Every 
house to which a dustbin is attached, or which 
is provided with an ashpit or cesspool instead 
of a water-closet, should have an entrance at 
the rear. In other words, it should not be 
necessary to carry their contents when they 
require to be emptied through the house and 
out at the front door. Viewing this in the 
most favourable light—that is, in those in- 
stances in which the conveyance of sewage by 
water-carriage prevails, asin the metropolis— 
the question is not divested of its disagree- 
able and offensive features. Although the 
actual transit of “‘ excreta” through the house 
does not take place, yet there is quite a sufli- 
cient quantity of refuse and putrescible 
matter stored up in even the best-kept dust- 
bin to render its removal in this manner 
highly objectionable on sanitary grounds, and 
a constant source of annoyance to the inmates. 
The reason is obvious. The enormous and 
unwarrantable prices demanded for the merest 
scrap of land in and about London compel the 
builder to adopt one of two courses. He must 
either dispense with the bit of ground that 
would be required to form a side or back 
entrance, or, it he includes it in his lease, he 
must add the rent of it to that of the house, 
and thereby possibly increase the difficulty of 
letting it. While the majority of tenants 
prefer having a“ little bit of ground” annexed 
to a house, yet very few are inclined to pay any- 
thing for it. They regard it as a very desirable 
appendage to a residence, but have a vague 
idea that it belongs gratis, as it were, to the 
house. Whatever may be the opinion re- 
specting the ultimate disposal and value of 
sewage as a fertilising medium, after being 
removed from the vicinity of habitations 
either in a solid or liquid condition, it will be 
universally conceded that the water-carriage 
system possesses the merits of cleanliness, 
facility, and despatch in a superior degree to 
that of any other method. The whole ar- 
rangement is more in consonance with English 
tastes and habits than any other, and it cer- 
tainly appears to be well adapted to the 
requirements of a large city. Another most 
important point in connection with the sub- 
stitution of this principle of drainage and 
sewerage for the old privy or ashpit system, 
is that in every instance in which it has been 
carried out a marked improvement has taken 
place in the general health and sanitary con- 
dition of the locality. It is questionable 
whether the ash and dustpit method could 
afford equally satisfactory sanitary results 
with the very best and most careful manage- 
ment, There are, it must be acknowledged, 
very few towns out of the many in which this 
system prevails in which it is managed pro- 
perly, or, in fact, in which justice is done to 
it. Unfortunately, the ashpit plan is pecu- 
liarly liable to be neglected, abused, and mis- 
managed. Every one 1s aware that the common 
dustbin is frequently crowded to the brim with 
refuse that has no right to be there. A great 
portion of its contents consists of putrified 
vegetable matter that should at one time have 
been utilised instead of thrown away. If the 
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utilisation of ashes, cinders, and other 
‘“‘ waste” substances were properly under- 
stood, and the principles of domestic economy 
thoroughly put into practice, the dustbin 
would not require to be emptied more than 
once a year, and perhaps not so often. “Throw 
it away ” is one of the most extravagant and 
pernicious phrases ever uttered. 

Many of our readers no doubt remember 
that the people of Manchester opposed with 
great vehemence and determination the at- 
tempted introduction of the water-carriage 
system into their cotton metropolis. The 
authorities maintained that even if it were ap- 
plicable to that part of the city and suburbs 
which was inhabited by a superior class of 
tenants, it was altogether unsuitable to those 
portions which were resorted to by the work- 
ing classes, the indigent, and the criminal. 
It was feared that the introduction of closets 
liberally supplied with water would lead to an 
enormous waste of that indispensableand some- 
times not over abundant fluid, and that re- 
garding both methods inthe light of nuisances, 
the wet or liquid would be greater than the 
dry or solid one. Let us now examine the 
question a little in detail. When the latter 
principle is adopted the ashes are mixed up 
in the pit with the excreta, and the whole 
carted away at the proper intervals. It may 
be urged that in the cases in which the wet 
system is in vogue it does not do away with 
the necessity of a dustbin. In the majority 
of instances it certainly does not, but it does 
not follow that it might not. We know of 
cases where the dustbin is actually a super- 
fluous provision, and the dustmen never come 
inside the house. This may appear some- 
what hard of belief, but itis not a difficult 
operation to accomplish. In the first place, 
there is no waste committed in the “cuisine,” 
no odds and ends of good food thrown away; 
and in the second a cinder-sifter is employed. 
These, in fact, are small portable dustbins. 
In the course of a fortnight they become full. 
When the dustman goes his rounds the box is 
handed to him by the servant, emptied into 
the cart, and returned. Any one, whether 
rich or poor, who has experienced the value 
of this arrangement in point of cleanliness 
and economy, would never think of using the 
regular dustbin. The cost of the little appa- 
ratus is very low, and some of a cheap kind 
could be manufactured for the poorer classes. 


‘It is possible, therefore, to dispense with the 


ordinary dustbin in houses which are pro- 
vided with the wet system of sewerage. But 
even were it not, the removal of the contents 
of the dirtiest and worst-kept dustbin in either 
London or Manchester would not equal in 
offensiveness or noxiousness the emptying of 
a privy filled with combined refuse matter, 
ashes, and excrementitious deposits. If it be 
urged that the introduction of closets into the 
dwellings of the working classes is incom- 
patible with the careless habits of the in- 
habitants, who, as a rule, bestow little or no 
attention upon sanitary subjects, the ashpit 
plan is open to still stronger objections oa 
the same score. There are several precau- 
tions absolutely indispensable, which must b: 
stringently adhered to in order to prevent 
that method eventuating not merely a failure, 
but a terrible nuisance as well. Whatever 
may be the system adopted, it is idle to 
imagine that it can ever be altogether self- 
acting, or that it should be incapable of 
being, not perhaps entirely frustrated, but at 
any rate obstructed by the wilful or accidental 
neglect of the population. But it is one 
thing to adopt such a system as cannot 
be converted into a nuisance, by any neglect 
or malicious intention, and another to 
employ a method that is susceptible of 
such conversion. 

The difficulty of bringing any plan for the 
removal of the sewage and refuse matter of a 
large town into erfectual operation is in pro- 
portion to the amount of care and atten‘ion 
which must be bestowed upon it by those who 
benefit by its advantages. Should this require 
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any great share of exertion on their part, it is 
hopeless to expect that the plan will succeed. 
People are so averse to trouble in any shape, 
that many, who are thoroughly alive -to the 
paramount importance of payingstrict attention 
to sanitary matters, continually imperil their 
own safety and that of others by their neglect 
and thoughtlessness. What, then, is likely to 
ensue, when the practical efficiency of the 
whole system depends upon the attention of 
those who neither know nor care a single jot 
about health or cleanliness? Referring to 
Manchester, as the city where the principle of 
ashpits has been brought to the greatest per- 
fection, and the dry method adopted by the 
corporation in preference to the wet or Lon- 
don method, we find that for some time past 
the civic authorities have been strenuously 
engaged in attempting to abolish the old 
arrangement of privies, ashpits, and dustbins. 
The task they set before them to carry out 
was beset with numerous obstacles. The 
destruction of one class of these domestic 
necessaries entailed the construction of others 
upon the new plan. So far as any newly-built 
dwellings were concerned, the difficulty was 
diminished, but not altogether removed. In 
thisinstance there would, of course, be nothing 
to destroy. All that would be recuired would 
be to build the houses in accordance with the 
views of the local authorities, but with that 
invincible obstinacy that always opposes itself 
to anything in the shape of progress and ame- 
lioration, numerous builders and owners of 
property refused to comply with the prescribed 
conditions. It should be mentioned, as illus- 
trative of the practical worthlessness of all our 
sanitary regulations and provisions, that the 
opposition against the abolition of the old and 
introduction of the new system was enabled 
to hold the promoters of the latter in defiance 
for nearly a year. The corporate authorities 
had unquestionable legal right to act as they 
did, and yet by dint of the quibbles and ruses 
of their opponents, they were unable fora long 
time to effect the removal of a number of most 
offensive and noxious privies and ashpits, 
which had been certified by their inspector of 
nuisances as prejudicial to the health of this 
adjoining neighbourhood. This is one of the 
fundamental errors in our sanitary juris- 
prudence. While apparently it provides for 
the execution of the law, it virtually leaves 
all the responsibility, uncertainty, and ex- 
pense upon the shoulders of those who have 
to enforce it. One of the requisites indis- 
pensable to the proper management of the dry 
method is that the ashes should be placed 
daily in the ashpit, so that all ammoniacal 
gases, and whatever other effluvia of an in- 
jurious character may be present, should be at 
once absorbed and deodorised. It is needless 
to remark that any inattention to this detail 
would lead to the escape of the gases, the 
dissemination of their poisonous qualities in 
the air, and to a return to the ancien régime, 
which the authorities have been at so much 
trouble and expense to abolish. It is not to be 
denied but that with due care and diligence 
the ashpit system may be adopted without 
fear of creating any nuisance during the time 
its contentsare accumulating, but grave doubts 
must be entertained whether it be possible 
to cart away those contents without creating a 
temporary nuisance. Those who have en- 
countered the ‘‘night-carts” in large towns 
like Manchester can only have one opinion on 
the matter. Although in the present day of 
scientific progress, in which it may be truly 
said of everything that can be included under 
the terms, that ‘‘the end justifies the means,” 
we are not particularly squeamish, yet it 
must be acknowledged that the wet syste1a, or 
the transport of sewage by water carriage, does 
possess the merit of dispensing with all manual 
Jabour of so offensive and disgusting a character. 
While admitting that there are instances in 
which the dry method may prove of more ad- 
vantage than the other, we, nevertheless con- 
sider that there is no absolute necessity for any 
house, wherethe principles of domestic economy 


are thoroughly understood, and the water 
carriage system is in use, to be provided with 
either a dustbin or an ashpit. 


————-— ———— 


SPANISH JEWELRY AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


N interesting collection of jewelry has re- 
cently been acquired by the South Ken- 
sington Museum, from the treasvry of the 
Virgen del Pilar, at Zaragoza. ‘The objects 
are 32 in number, and are at present exhibited 
in the end gallery of the south court. It 
seems strange in an English museum to find a 
collection of votive offerings tothe Virgin: had 
they hailed from callous Italy, or from war- 
distracted France, it had been another matter; 
but coming as they do from the ancient 
capital of Aragon, the most Catholic city of 
Catholic Spain, ‘‘ the very Ephesus of Spanish 
Mariolatry,” we are, indeed, astonished. Zara- 
goza, as our readers’ will remember, has two 
cathedrals ; the one, according to Murray, an 
ancient severe church raised to the Saviour, 
entitled Jua Seo ; the other a modern theatrical 
temple, dedicated to the heaven-descended 
Virgen del Pilar, enshrining the alabaster 
pillar brought by angels to Santiago. Mr. 
Street, in his “Gothic Architecture in Spain,” 
says of this latter building, “ the exterior 
promises so little gratification in the interior, 
that I never even made the attempt to pene- 
trate into it.” Notwithstanding the uninviting 
character of the architecture, it would seem 
that in the Sagrario of the miracle- working 
Virgin much had been accumulated that was 
worthy of a visit, and that the superstitious 
reverence of hervotaries, though insuflicient to 
complete her shrine, had heaped upon her 
altar substantial testimonies of their gratitude 
and devotion. To complete the cathedral, it 
was recently decided to sell the more valuable 
of these treasures, and thus we account for 
the presence of the jewels from Zaragoza at 
South Kensington. Knowing thus much of 
their history we find, as might be expected, 
that they are for the most part devotional in 
character. For while the humble Aragonese 
peasant recorded his gratitude to the Virgin 
for a marvellous cure by hanging a wax 
model of the afflicted part in her temple, 
the wealthy noble caused her image to be 
cunningly wrought in gold and enamel, 
and formed into an ornament for the figure 
carved in black wood which now takes her 
place on the sacred pillar. And we find her 
breast ornaments and pendant ornaments con- 
tributed by nobles and kings, who vied in the 
costliness and splendour of their offerings. 
With the exception of some rather insignifi- 
cant filigree work, the whole of these jewels 
are valuable, both as examples of delicate 
workmanship and of graceful design. The 
two trays or baskets, Nos. 327, 328, are scarcely 
better than the Maltese work of the present 
day, but they serve to show how the tradi- 
tional ornament derived from Africa has 
lingered, unchanging and unchanged,since the 
Moors overran Southern Europe. No. 331,. 
achild’s bauble, as the label informs us, is set 
down as Dutch work, and indeed, in spite of 
the collection being described as of Spanish 
origin, many of the best jewels are of Italian 
or French workmanship. Perhaps the most 
interesting and valuable of these jewels is the 
breast ornament, No. 325, set with emeralds, 
and with green translucent enamels matching 
the emeraldsin colour. The value and beauty 
of nearly all of these precious stones, however, 
is marred by the manner in which they are 
cut ; the system employed being that known as 
table cutting, a plan formerly universally 
adopted, and in which the gems were polished 
so as to present a flat surface to the spectator, 
faceted only round the edges. This gives to 
the most precious materials the appearance of 
glass, and destroys the sparkle and brilliancy 
which is obtained by the modern plan of cut- 
ting. Moreover, stones which have been cut 
in this most wasteful way can only be recut 


into facets at a great loss in size and value. 
No. 319, a bouquet of flowers of enamelled 


gold set with rose diamonds, and tied with a 


blue enamelled knot set with brilliants, de- 


serves special notice, onaccount of the richness of — 
the colour and the beauty of the transparent 


enamel in green, ruby tint and blue. 
of imitating flowers in jewels and enamel was 
formerly in much greater request than now-a- 
days; and we wish that goldsmiths would 
turn their attention to such lovely forms rather 
than torture gold and enamel into the distorted 
shapes they at present affect. We are at a 


This art — 


loss to comprehend the meaning of represent- — 


ing dogs and a parrot as offerings to the Virgin. 
Thus 324 and 326 are pendant ornaments, 
representing chained dogs, of white enamel on 
gold; and 337 is a parrot, in green enamel, 
having a very fine hyacinth in the centre of 
its breast. In No. 335 this idea of setting a 
stone in the breast of a bird has been very 
skilfully applied, for the jewel represents a 
pelican tearing open her breast to feed her 
young, and the stone employed being a 
splendid carbuncle we have some reason for 
its position. Nos. 341, 342, and 343 are all 
representations of the Virgin, on her pillar, 
with and without attendant saints, in ena- 
melled gold studded with pearls and brilliants, 
A cross formed of rock crystal, ornamented 
with enamel, No. 344, has six very fine 


amethysts set at the back. No. 322 is rather — 


a singular ornament, made in imitation of a 
neckband or tie, having edges of gold lace set 
with jewels and enriched with turquoise 
enamels, the tie itself being of opaque white 
enamel. It was presented to the Treasury by 
the Marquis de Navareus, in 1679. We have 
here also a long series of pendant ornaments, 
or reliquaries, of rock crystal, enclosing deli- 
cate and minute subjects in enamel. Of these 
we may particularise 332, which was presented 
by Louis XIII. of France, and which contains 
groups of the Crucifixion and the Virgin and 
Child, the entire jewel being little larger than 
awatch. See also 333, 326, 338, and 346. 
More|curious than beautiful is the fir-cone 
mounted as an essence bottle and set in 
enamel, and a hand holding a bunch of grapes, 
with leaves of green enamel, each grape being 
formed of a seed pearl. Perhaps the most 
curious of these objects is a ring-stand, of 
filagree work, with subjects in enamel and 
sham jewels, and four small bottles of 
enamelled copper surrounded with silver 
filagree. We have only noted some of the 
more striking jewels in this collection, all of 
which deserve careful study and attention, 
not only for their beauty, but on account of 
their authenticity, for they have undoubtedly 
been preserved untouched since the day of 
their presentation to Our Lady of the Pillar. 


We added up roughly the prices attached to — 


the labels in the case, and arrived at a suin 
total of close upon £900, a mere trifle as com- 


pared with the amount obtained for the en- — 


tire collection; one day’s sale of which alone 
realised upwards of £10,000. The celebrated 


diamond necklace given by Queen Maria — 
Louise was sold for £1,050, and the Order of 


the Holy Spirit, set with fine brilliants, pre- 


sented by Maria Theresa, wife of Don Louis — 


of Bourbon, fetched £3,280. 
———— 
METROPOLITAN VANDALISM. 
By a Proyinctan ARCHITECT. 


HE facade of the General Post-Ofice in — 
Saint Martin’s-le-Grand, or ‘‘ New Post-_ 


Office,” as itis even now designated, has always 
been considered the best of the late Sir Robert 


Smirke’s works, bad though that best may be in — 


the eyes of European architects of any education 
in, or feeling for, Greek architecture. The average 
Londoner is proud of “ the New Post-Office; ” and, 
while showing his country cousin over the city, 1s 
sure to take him to view its long tall front of real” 
cut stone, with its hexastyle lonice portico, con- 


sidered the best of the two largest porticoosin the 


metropolis. London is nob by any means rich 17 
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specimens of “Greek” architecture, so called. 
She possesses the British Museum, the Euston 
Terminus, the “‘ new” S. Pancras Church, the 
National Gallery (soon to disappear), University 
College in Gower-street, a mere fragment, and 
the Post-Office, S. Martin’s-le-Grand. What are 
these, as metropolitan edifices, in comparison 
with other Greek works, as provincial buildings 
elsewhere—the Custom-house and 8. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool, the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, the Town-halls at Leeds, Birmingham, 
or Manchester, with many.other country build- 
ings of Hellenic, or of quasi Hellenic, architec- 
ture? Truly a very scanty array of Grecian 
‘¢ lions”? to boast of. 

London, then, can ill afford to lose her Greek 
buildings, or to have them defaced and shorn of 
the little Athenian character they do happen to 
possess. The few she can boast of have been 
raised at immense cost, and after an incredible 
amount of consideration, competition, and con- 
troversy. The erection of the Post-Office was 
itself the occasion of a very important archi- 
tectural competition, ending, as is the case with 
too many of our town edifices, in the non-employ- 
ment of the “ successful’ competitor, whose very 
name is by this time forgotten ; and this large 
structure is, as we have just said, the chef d’ wuvre 
of that unquestionably successful architect, Sir 
Robert Smirke. 

Well, if any one will just now pass down 
Newgate-street, and glance across the vacant site 
on the western side of S. Martin’s-le-Grand, he 
will obtain an uncommonly good view of the Post- 
Office, with its fine, well-relieved and, all things 
considered, grand portico of six gigantic columns. 
The eye will traverse these comely features, 
copied with such timid fidelity from the antique ; 
pass from them to its entablature, with its proud 
inscription; and so upwards from the pediment 
into aérial space, amid which will be discerned a 
crowning composition of such intense ugliness 
and vyulearity as to make the spectator stand 
achast with astonishment and disgust. Poor Sir 
Robert Smirke! Thou wert never the magnus 
Apollo of our adolescence ; but never did we know 
thee so base and tasteless as to raise such an 
amorphous abomination as now unfortunately 
crowns thy grand work, the portico of the General 
Post-Office in §. Martin’s-le-Grand! It is simply 
incredible that such a scandalous barbarism 
should have been perpetrated in the nineteenth 
century, and inthe British metropolis. What on 
arth have those busybodies, the ‘* British Archi- 
tects,’ been about that they have missed this 
opportunity for a ‘‘ deputation” by way of pro- 
test to prevent such a national scandal ? 

Lest the reader should assume we have been 
oxaggerating an evil, let him, if he be an architect 
of any sort, conceive by way of acroterium, attic, 
or lantern, a mass of masonry surmounting the 
slassic pediment, that can only be described as 
the bald gable end of a louvre, such as one would 
2sonstruct over the roof of a foundry, a brewery, 
or a railway engine-house. Our own impression 
yn first beholding it was that it was merely a 
emporary construction for the accommodation of 
she Post-Office employes. But not so; on looking 
iain we plainly saw it to be a permanent work 
f costly ashlar stone, shamelessly displaying its 
widinarily pitched gable, flanked on each side 
vith a lean-to, all three of these ‘‘ architectural ”’ 
‘eatures finished with a common square coping, 
such as one sees used in the North of England for 
she cover of a privy, ora back-yard wall! We 
lo not at all believe that Mr. Sydney Smirke 
vould think for an instant of placing such a truly 
‘ Gothic’ thing above a Classic portico; and the 
juestion suggests itself, who really is the archi- 
ectural genius who has designed, or rather con- 
rived, this work of high art ? 

We may be told it was necessary to greatly in- 
rease the accommodation in the building; but 
hat fact did not necessitate ‘the putting up ’— 
ve can use no better term—guch an abortion as 
his. Any architect of the commonest taste or 
apacity would have provided ail the required 
ccommodation without disfiguring a costly public 
tructure, as does this most wretched gable; 
bsolutely destitute of cornice, string, blocking 
ourse, or architectural moulding of any descrip- 
ion, all, we must allow, wisely eschewed by 

ts contriver, for none of these features would 
uffice to convert this veritable sow’s ear into a 
ilk purse. It is,as it now stands and may be 
cen, a vile act of vandalism, disgraceful to 
imglish taste; and the sooner it is altered and 
‘eked into something like even moderate and 
ecent harmony with Sir Robert Smirke’s gub- 


structure the better. The thing (or ‘‘ thingumy,” 
for it is a nondescript) does not appear to have 
been the work of an architect, and this, if the 
case, is discreditable to the Post- Office authorities 
If the public buildings of London require altera- 
tion and enlargement there is surely just at this 
time no such scarcity of professed architects as 
to justify our having them ‘done up” and de- 
faced in this manner by any common house- 
builder ; while to behold such bungling perpe- 
trated—not with congenial place brick, or weather- 
boarding, but with costly and durable ashlar 
stone—is deplorable. 
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ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


HE third lecture on this subject at the South 
Kensington Museum, on Tuesday afternoon 

last, was commenced by the lecturer’s (Dr. G. G. 
Zerfli) referring to the ethnological peculiarities 
and distinctions of the various races of the human 
family. Coming to the Turanian, or square-headed 
races (which races may be further broadly classified 
as yellow-skinned), he said that these people have 
simall oblique eyes, and a powerful broad mouch. 
The amount of brain with the Turanian is much 
greater than with the black-skinned races, 
and stands at 833, whereas with the black 
races the figure is 75. The facial angle of the 
Turanian races ranges from about 85 to 87}, 
as is exemplified in the Mongol head. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Marshall’s division, the Mongol head 
has not such an oblique facial angle as that of the 
black or negro. The cheek bones are very pro- 
minent. Though a great advance on the black 
races, the Turanians have only a limited modicum 
of brain power or inventiveness, which the lec- 
turer designated as the dynamic force in man. 
Man has two forces working within him, the 
static andthe dynamic. The static force must 
be always the same, and this is the moral force. 
The principles of abstract morality are always 
the same in all races and epochs. The dynamic 
force is the intellect, which never rests. The 
Turanian races are highly developed statically, 
but the dynamical force within them is small. 
The Chinese, for instance, are very inventive up 
to a certain point, which they are long in attain- 
ing, and when they do attain it they remain sta- 
tionary a long time. They invented gunpowder, 
and many of the most useful arts of highly 
civilized life had their origin with them ; but in 
all cases they never advance beyond the germ, 
the first crude outline, and their inventions are 
all developed by the white race. The power of 
inventive development is peculiarly an endow- 
ment of the white races, who have oval-shaped 
heads, and the features symmetrically arranged. 
Both the forces working in mankind must be de- 
veloped, or the result will be an imperfection. 
Wherever one or other of these forces has been 
neglected disaster has resulted, to individuals as 
well as to nations. Only by a perfect develop- 
ment of these forces can we accomplish really 
great things, and be really civilised beings. 
A mathematical definition of civilisation would 
run thus: Civilisation is a perfect balance of the 
two forces working in humanity, the moral and 
the intellectual. Looking at the Chinese, the 
Bhuddists, the Hebrews, the Mahometans, the 
Middle Ages, with Italy, Austria, and Russia as 
they existed but yesterday, it would be seen that 
everything with them was morality, obedience ; 
the masses of the people had no will of their own, 
in other words they were highly developed stati- 
cally, but dynamically they were neglected—the 
intellect was left uncultivated. Italy, Austria, 
and Russia have latterly emerged from the thral- 
dom which was a barrier to their dynamical de- 
velopment, and with free institutions and liberty 
a grand future is before them ; but where are the 
Chinese, the Buddhists, the Mahometans, and the 
Middle Ages? Their condition was illustrative of 
the evils of cultivating the statical to the exclusion 
of the dynamical forcein human nature. Hquully 
disastrous results have accrued and will accrue 
from the cultivation of the dynamic to the exclu- 
sion of the static force. Look at the Greeks, 
Romans, Carthaginians, and, in our own day, at 
the French. These nations, highly exalted and 
cultivated the intellect, while morals were con- 
sidered to be of comparatively small importance. 
Looking at the English, Americans, Germans, 
Dutch,Scandinavians,and Anglo-Saxons generally, 
it would be found that they haddone more for the 
progress of civilisation than othernations, and why? 
Because in them was found to exist a more per- 


fect balance of the two forces working in 
humanity. The lecturer said he had dwelt so 
strongly on this point beecafise a correct apprecia- 
tion of it would give a very clear and distinct 
insight not only into the history of art, but into 
universal history. He then introduced the sub- 
ject of pre-historic art. To appreciate the 
meaning of the term ‘pre-historic,’ he said, 
people must have an exact notion of time, which 
might be divided into time absolute and time 
relative. Time could be measured, then, either 
by dates or by facts or events. That man existed 
before history was, he adduced the evidence 
afforded by the remains of pottery and im- 
plements found in juxtaposition with the skele- 
ton of the mammoth in a cave at Perigord, 
in France. An enlarged facsimile of a sketch of 
the mammoth on an ivory blade found in the 
Dordogne, in the Cave of Madelaine, was also 
exhibited. Such works as these must have lain 
for countless ages in the positions in which they 
were found—the condition of the strata evidenced 
that; therefore, before history was, man is found 
exerting his dynamic force in the production of 
such works. either for use or ornament. The epochs 
into which pre-historic time may be divided 
were enumerated as follows, by Dr. Zerffi :—The 
palwolithic, or old stone age; the neolithic, or 
new stone age, and the bronze age. These were 
dwelt upon at some length, as were also the 
evidences afforded by the Lake Dwellings. To 
the bronze age succeeded the iron age, or the era 
of history. Dr. Zerffi then referred to a diagram 
on which were inscribed the various elementary 
forms of pottery, as classified by Ziegler. In all 
these elementary forms the square or the circle 
is more or less present. The lecturer advised a 
thorough study of these forms, as a complete 
acquaintance with them and their combinations 
would be of far greater value to the designer 
than the mere copying of a jar or vase. After an 
enumeration of these elementary forms, the 
lecturer concluded by tracing the development of 
practical art in the materials used for pottery. 
First of all, and corresponding with the stone 
age, the clay was used unwashed, and full of 
extraneous matter. Secondly, and corresponding 
with the bronze age, the clay was used mixed 
with quartz or feldspar; thirdly, and correspond- 
ing with the iron age, the clay was used per- 
fectly washed, and the pottery was elaborately 
ornamented, the ornamentation varying from 
geometrical figures to representations of plants, 
animals, and the human form. ‘This pottery 
showed that, while the savage ig capable of orna- 
menting beautifully in geometrical figures, as 
soon as he begins to depict the forms of animals 
or men he fails. Nevertheless, the beautiful 
sculpture of the Greeks was but a consummate 
development of the rude sculpturesque carica- 
tures of barbarous ages. 
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THE GREAT CLOCK AT STRASBURG. 


HIS celebrated specimen of early clock- 
making was invented by Dasipodius and 
Wolkinstenius, two famous working mathema- 
ticians, in the year 1571. It ‘stands within the 
Cathedral of Strasburg, and its details, which are 
exceedingly curious, are described at some length 
in the Strasburg Chronicle, whence the following 
particulars are abridged. 

‘‘Herein nine things are to be considered, 
whereof eight are in the wall; the ninth stands on 
the ground three feet from the wall. Thisisa great 
globe of the heavens, in which are three motions ; 
one of the whole globe, which displays the whole 
heavens, and moves about from the east to the 
west in twenty-four hours; the second is of the 
sun, which runs through the signs once every 
year; the third is of the moon, which runs her 
course in twenty-eight days. So that in this 
globe you may view the motions of the whole 
heavens, the motions of the sun and moon, every 
minute of an hour, the rising and falling of every 
star, described! The instruments of these 
motions are hid in the body of a pelican, under 
the globe. The pole is lifted up to the elevation 
of Strasburg, and noted by a fair star made of 
brass; the zenith is declared by an angel placed 
in the midst of the meridian. 

‘The second to be observed, are two great 
cireles one within another, one 8ft., the other 9ft. 
broad; the outmost moves from the north to the 
south once in a year, and hath two angels, one on 
the north side, which points every day in the week, 
the other on the south side,which points what day 
shall be one half year after. The innercircle moves 
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from south to north, once in a hundred years, and 
hath many things described about it; as the year of 
the world, the year of our Lord, the circle of the sun, 
the processions of equinoctials, with the change 
of the celestial points, which things fall out by 
the motions which are called trepidations ; the 
leap-year, the moveable feasts, and the dominical 
letter, or golden number, as it turns every year. 
There is an inmmoveable index, which encloses for 
every year all these things, the lower part of 
which index is joined to another round circle 
which is immoveable, wherein the province of 
Alsatia and the city of Strasburg are described. 
On both sides of the circles, en the wall, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon are told for many 
years, from 1573 to 1624. 

‘The third thing, is a weekly motion of the 
planets; on Sunday, the sun is drawn about in 
his chariot, as the day is spent ; and before he be 
full in, you have Monday, that is the moon clear 
forth, and the horses of Mars’ chariot putting 
forth their heads: and so for every day in the 
week. 

“The fourth thing is a dial for the minutes of 
the hour. On the north side, a child, with a 
sceptre in his hand, tells every stroke of the clock; 
another child, on the south side, has an hour- 
glass in his hand, which runs just with the clock, 
and when the clock has struck, he turns his glass. 
Above the minute-dial is a dial for the hour; the 
outermost circumference contains the hours, but 
within it is a perfect astrolabe, whereby is shown 
the motion of every planet, his aspect, and in 
what sign, degree, and hour every one is in every 
hour of the day; the opposition likewise of the 
sun and moon, and the head and tail of the 
dragon. 

“The sixth thing is a circle, wherein are the 
two signs of the moon’s rising and falling ; at 
two hollow places it is seen at what state she is, 
and her age is declared by an index. 

“The seventh thing consists of four little bells, 
whereon the quarters of the hour are struck; at 
the first quarter comes forth a little boy, and 
strikes the first bell with an apple, and goes and 
stays at the fourth bell, until the next quarter; 
then comes a youth, and with a dart strikes two 
bells, and succeeds into the place of the child; at 
the third comes forth a man in arms, with a 
halbert in his hand, and strikes three bells, he 
succeeding into the place of the youth; at the 
fourth quarter, comes an old man with a staff, 
having a crook at the end, and he strikes the 
four bells, and stands at the fourth quarter, until 
the next quarter : immediately to strike the clock 
comes Death in a room above the others, for this 
is the eighth thing: and that at each quarter he 
comes forth, to catch each of those former ages 
away with him; but at a contrary side, comes 
forth a figure intended to represent our Saviour, 
which drives him in: but when the last quarter is 
heard, Death has leave to go to the bell, which 
he strikes with his bone, and stands at the bell, 
as the old man does at his quarter-bell, till the 
next quarter, and then they go in both together. 

‘“‘ The ninth and last thing in this right line is 
the tower at the top of the work, wherein is a 
chime, which goes at three, seven, and eleven 
o’clock, each time a different tune; and at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, a thanksgiving ; 
and when this chime has done, the cock (which 
stands on the top of the tower, and the north side 
of the main work), having stretched out his neck, 
shakes his comb, claps his wings twice, and 
crows twice. The tower contains the curious 
machinery, the whole of which has long been out 
of repair.”’ 

—— 


WINDOW FURNITURE—HOTEL DE VILLE, 
ROUEN. 


(From Mr. Burass’s forthcoming work.) 


WO or three weeks since we called attention to 

an architectural work about to be published 

by Mr. William Burges. This week we give a 

specimen (moderately reduced by Whiteman and 

Bass) of the drawings. We might have selected a 

more elaborate illustration from the lithographs 

which Mr. Burges placed at our disposal, but 
the one now given is a fair specimen. 

The subject of the illustration is the lower part 
of the window, Hotel de Ville, at Rouen. In the 
Middle Ages the lowest part of the windows was 
not glazed, but closed with shutters when raining 
or in cold weather. During the summer instead 
of the shutters a lattice was used, the grooves for 
which are shown in the drawing, but the lattices 
themselves (which are rarely found) are gone, 
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THE GREAT CLOCK AT STRASBURG. 


We may inform our readers that only 210 copies 
of the work have been printed. There are, we 
believe, 160 subscribers, and consequently only 50 
copies to be subscribed for. The lithographed 
stones having been destroyed, no more copies can 
be produced. The work consists of 75 drawings, 
including 4 plates of costume. Among the sub- 
jects are eight drawings illustrating parts of 


Beauvais Cathedral, and six drawings illustrati; 
the fleche of Amiens Cathedral. For price, &, 


see advertisement. 
———— ee 


The Ironmongers’ Company have voted ] 
guineas to the fund towards the completion of 
Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Hurniture & Decoration. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN 
HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION. 


By “AN EXPERIENCED WORKMAN.” 
(Continued from page 282.) 
DECORATIVE PROCESSES. 


AVING treated of the numerous prepa- 
ratory processes used in bringing up oil 

and distemper grounds to a state of readiness 
for decoration, we have now to enter upon 
the various methods and manipulative pro- 
cesses used in the production and application 
of ornament (both flat and in relief) to surface 
decoration. Ina former part of this series of 
articles we have expressed our opinion as to 
the propriety or suitability of the application 
of certain styles of orniment to house decora- 
tion ; suffice it to say here, that the applica- 
tion of decorative ornament, in order to be 
successful, must be suitable, appropriate, and 
proportionate—suitable in fitness for the pur- 
poses it is used for ; appropriate in having a 
purpose and a meaning in accordance with its 
use ; and proportionate in size to the space it 
has to occupy. This will be at once evident 
if we contrast two or three instances. For 
example: ornament which would be suitable 
for the diapering or bordering of the chancel 
of a church would be out of placeif used for 
the decoration of a dwelling room or a piece 
of furniture ; in the former case, the orna- 
ment will require to be somewhat large and 
open in design, in order that it may be seen 
at a distance, and the colour also will require 
to be strong and positive in tone; this is all 
the more necessary, inasmuch as small or 
intricate ornament becomes confused at a 
short distance, and thus the effect is lost, 
while if proportionate in size it will be clearly 
defined although seen from the farthest seat of 
the church. On the other hand, in all work 
which is constantly near the eye, and which 
can be minutely examined at any time, the 
ornament will require to be carefully and 
correctly executed with firm, fine, and sharp 
outlines, lined or edged, and modified and 
subdued in colour. Of course, sharpness of 
outline must not be confined to small orna- 
ment, but is essential to both. Character, or 
style of ornament, is an essential point in its 
application; for the decoration of the panels 
of a door we require ornament which in size, 
in outline, in colour, and in distribution of 
parts shall be different and yet like the orna- 
ment we should use for the ceiling or walls 
of the same room—that is to say, the orna- 
ment used in a room, whatever its size or use 
may be, should all be in the same style, but 
requires to be in size, colour, and finish of 
different degrees. This may appear an unne- 
cessary repetition of a self-evident fact, but 
everyday experience goes to prove the con- 
trary ; we have only to enter two-thirds of 
our public buildings, churches, chapels, con- 
cert and assembly rooms, and private dwelling- 
rooms, to see hundreds of instances of the 
misapplication of ornament and colour—a 
conglomeration of incongruous ornament out 
of taste, out of colour, and totally out of 
keeping the one with the other. There is a 
degree of mental blindness to what in them- 
selves are plain or self-evident facts which is 
truly lamentable. Day after day men go on 
perpetrating gross blunders in these matters, 
which one would think only required a 
moment’s thought in order to perceive and 
remedy. We therefore cannot too often urge 
the desirability, and, in fact, the necessity for 
(the young student especially) striving to 
avoid these errors, as being alike destructive 
of the true application of ornament and 
colour, It is an old Saying, and a true one 
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that we are taught by our failures ; but we have 
often (especially in matters of taste) gained 
much knowledge and experience from other 
people’s failures. It is well to know what to 
avoid ; this knowledge is often of great value 
in decoration, as well as in other mat- 
ters. Another valuable acquisition gained by 
experience is to know when we have done 
enough. Many otherwise successful works 
are spoiled from the want of this knowledge, 
“Tet well alone” is a common proverb, but 
none the less true for allthat. It is surprising 
the faculty we have for seeing the defects in 
other people’s work. If we are not beyond 
improvement, we do not know but this per- 
ceptive power is an advantage, inasmuch as it 
shows us what to avoid. By studying the 
public works executed by some of our best 
decorative artists, we may acquire a_ better 
knowledge of the practical application of 
ornament and colour than we may get in any 
other way. We may, of course, and do 
acquire atheoretical knowledge of ornamental 
design and harmony of colour from books and 
lectures, and are better prepared when we do 
come to practice ; but its application to large 
surfaces in practice is a very different matter, 
requiring much experience and close observa- 
tion. \Stencil-patterns play a very important 
part in the application of ornament to surface- 
decoration; their value and usefulness cannot 
be over-estimated, By this means ornament 
can bemultiplied to any extent at a compara- 
tively small cost, thus enabling us to adorn and 
beautify what, if it were to be done by the 
pencil, would simply be left undone on 
account of the enormous cost involved, 
Previously to the abolition of the duty upon 
paperhangings, stencilling was used as a 
substitute for, and imitation of, wall-papers. 
as many as six or seven colours being intro- 
duced by means of as many different stencil- 
plates. Many of these were of course in 
pattern facsimiles of the wall-papers of that 
day, not much to be admired as regards 
design or colouring, but greatly esteemed for 
all that. We have seen rooms admirably 
executed in this manner in distemper colours 
—quite equal to much of the paperhangings 
of the time; and it shows how great the 
progress has been in the manufacture of wall- 
paper when we consider that thirty years ago 
a workman could cover the walls of a room 
with a stencil-pattern of two or three colours 
at a much less cost than it could be covered 
with paper; but in these later days we can 
buy paper at 2d. and 23d. for twelve yards, a 
reduction so large that no comparison can be 
really instituted between them—enabling us 
to paper a room at a tenth of the cost of 
stencilling in those old days. The workmen 
who were skilled in this kind of work were 
known by the not very artistic name of slap- 
dashers, the origin of which term we have 
not hitherto been able to make out, except 
it may be derived from the union of two 
very expressive words used in the North for 
quick action,—namely, “slap,” a quick, im- 
pulsive blow with the open hand, and 
“dash,” a sharp, quick, and broad stroke or 
dash made with a pen or brush. The word 
aptly describes the quick process as then 
usea: a slap and a dash and the work was 
done. However, be that as it may, the art of 
stencilling has made a great stride since that 
day. The revival of decorative art in 
England may be dated from the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. The stimulus at that time 
given led to much improvementin all branches 
of the decorative trades or professions, and 
the enormons amount of flat ornament re- 
quired by the necessities of modern decora- 
tive art has developed and fostered the 
designing of ornament expressly suited to 
this means or method of decoration. We 
say this means (i.c., stencilling) advisedly, 
because all ornament is not adapted for 
execution by this method, inasmuch as al- 
though a certain class of ornament may be 
done by stencils in two or more colours, so as 
to appear as partly in relief by the effect of 
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light and shade, still its essential feature and 
most useful purpose is the multiplication of 
flat ornament. (i.c., ornament in one or more 
colours, without light and shade or any 
attempt at the appearance of projection), 
The use of stencil-plates is of great antiquity. 
So early as 1440 stencil-plates were used to 
print the dots and figures upon playing cards,* 
and for various other purposes; and it has 
been of more or less importance ever since— 
its simplicity being a great inducement to its 
use. The artist has merely to furnish the 
stencil ; the design once cut can be executed 
by workmen having no knowledge of drawing 
whatever. Any ordinary workman may do 
the stencilling under the supervision of the 
decorator, the actual operation requiring only 
ordinary care; and it is this fact which makes 
the process so valuable and so universal in its 
application. 

Stencil-plates or sheets may be made of a 
great diversity of material. Ordinary draw- 
ing papers, linen paper—that is, paper with 
thin linen or calico fastened to one side of it 
in the course of its manufacture, which, of 
course, gives tenacity, and lessens its liability 
to break or tear; but it requires to be used 
with care, or the threads of the calico or linen 
get loose and cause rough edges—tin foil, thin 
sheet lead, thin sheet brass or copper, are very 
often used ; much use is also made of the wide 
drawing or cartridge paper, which is manu- 
factured 4ft. Gin. and 5ft. wide, and of any 
length, and is well adapted for the purpose. 
A very tough and serviceable stencil-paper is 
made by uniting two or three sheets of the 
white lining paper by means of patent knot- 
ting. Two sheets are saturated with the 
patent knotting, and laid one upon the other, 
care being taken to press out all the air from 
between them. This will be best done if 
there is plenty of the knotting put between 
them, and they are put quickly together before 
the spirit has had time to evaporate, which 
it does very quickly, and the knotting dries, 
and the two will not unite. They should be 
placed upon a level or smooth table or board, 
and the air pressed out with the hand ora 
folded cJoth ; when this is dry and hard it 
will cut sharp and clean, and be very 
tough, which qualities are very necessary, and, 
in fact, indispensable, in a good stencil paper. 
This object may be attained in a great measure 
with all the ordinary drawing and cartridge 
papers by giving them one or two coats of the 
patent knotting before being used; which, 
besides making them tough and serviceable, en- 
ables us to use stencil plates of paper for water 
or distemper colours, the knotting cansing 
these papers to be impervious to'wet or damp. It 
also enables us to wash them, after being used, 
either with water or turpentine. The gum 
shellac, of which the patent knotting is made, 
being dissolved in wood naphtha, the turpen- 
tine has no aflinity with it, and so may be 
used in washing the paint off the stencils. A 
good plan also is to give the paper we are 
about to use for this purpose a thin coat of 
knotting after the design is on and before it is 
cut, as it will cut much sharper, cleaner, and 
easier in consequence. Paper for this purpose 
should be chosen as firm, or rather as free 
from blemishes as possible, as there are often 
small hard specks in it, which in cutting are 
apt to catch the knife, and rip or tear, 

(To be continued.) 


* Tristan, in his ‘‘Commentaires Historiques,” p. 657, 
engraves one which gives this inscription: ‘‘ Dn, Constan- 
tio Aug. Semper Victori;” and Quintilian (‘‘ Instit. Ora- 
tor.,’’ lib. i., cap. i.), speaking of a mode of teaching the 
Roman youth to write ou the waxen tablet, advises the use 
of a ‘‘copy in wood, in which the letters are well cut, that 
through such openings he may trace the characters with 
his style. He will not thus be liable to make slips, as 
otherwise he would upou the wax alone, for he will be 
confined by the boundaries of these letters, and neither 
will be able to deviate from his text.” Procopius tells us that 
the Emperor Justin I. made use of a tablet of wood cut in 
this manner, through which he traced his signature in red 
ink. His contemporary, Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, 
had his monogram cut in a plate of gold for the same pur- 
pose; and Charlemagne is reported to have prodaced his 
monogram, as a sign-manual, by the same means, or else as 
an impressed stamp, 
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BRUSSELS CATHEDRAL. 


HE Cathedral Church of S. Gudule, Brussels, 
forms the subject of one of our illustrations, 
It is cruciform, with two large towers at the west 
end, It was commenced in 1010. It contains 
sixteen chapels, and many works of art, and a 
fair quantity of ecclesiastical rubbish, arranged 
with little regard to order or taste. The remark- 
able pulpit, carvedin oak and representing in bas- 
relief the expulsion of Adam and Hive from Para- 
dise, is well known to English tourists. There is 
little to admire either in the proportions of the 
building or its details. 
a ee 


QUICK-DRYING INODOROUS PAINT. 


WO objections to the use of paint—its bad 
smell and the time it takes drying—are 
entirely obviated by the use of a patent composi- 
tion which we have seen in use this week at the 
Museum of Building Appliances. ‘‘ The Painter’s 
Desideratum,” as the composition is called, is 
mixed with white lead or any other pigment in 
place of oil, turpentine, or driers. The cupboard 
we saw painted atthe museum received its first 
coat a few minutes before twelve. Within twenty 
minutes it was perfectly dry. The second coat 
was applied, and in another ten minutes that too 
was quite dry enough to bear touching with im- 
punity to the hand or dress. The very faint 
smell perceptible was rather agreeable than other- 
wise. ‘The great saving in labour effected by the 
adoption of this paint abundantly compensates for 
the very slight extra cost of the composition, and 
if, as we are assured by numerous testimonials, its 
durability equals its other good qualities, its 
general adoption, especially for inside work, is 

certain. 

—_ 


ON ARTIFICIAL STONE AND VARIOUS 
‘ KINDS OF SILICA.* 
By Tur Rey. H. Hienron, M.A. 


ILICA is found in various forms more or less 
soluble, Some kinds can only be united 
with alkalies in the heat of a glass furnace; other 
kinds can be dissolved under a high pressure and 
after a considerable lapse of time by solutions of 
alkalies ; other forms, again, to which the author 
particularly wished to call attention, can be dis- 
solved under proper precautions even in the cold. 
Natural silica of this kind was exhibited both from 
Germany and England. By means of this soluble 
silica artificial stone can be formed harder than 
any natural stone except the very hard granites 
and primitive rocks. The process is as follows :— 
A concrete is made with any good hydraulic 
cement. When this is dry it is steeped in an 
alkaline solution of silica, in which is placed a 
quantity of tree silica. The following chemical 
process then takes place :—The lime in the con- 
crete extracts the silica from the solution, leaving 
the alkali free, which immediately attacks the 
ree silica and conveys it in its turn to the con- 
crete. This process goes on continually till the 
lime in the concrete is saturated with silica. By 
this process, within a week the streneth of the 
concrete is increased from 50 to 150 per cent., and 
by a longer continuation of the steeping the 
strength is still more increased. 

As the alkali acts only as a carrier of the Silica, 
it is used over and over again; and it is in this 
that the economy of the manufacture consists, 

The following is the comparative resistance to 
a crushing force of several kinds of stone :— 


Per sq. inch. 


The Silicated Concrete or Patent 


Victoria Stone 6441 
Aberdeen Granite 7770 
Dartmoor Granite 6993 
Peterhead Granite 6216 
Yorkshire Landing .. 5851 
Stafford Blue Brick .. 4032 
Portland Stone . 2426 
Bath Stone 1244 


The stone formed in this manner has been tried 
as a pavement in the busiest part of Cheapside, 
and in many other parts of London, and for steps, 
lintels, sills, &¢., in many parts both of this 
kingdom and abroad, as well as in India. 

The whole of the stone in the new warehouses, 
27, 8. Mary Axe, is made in this manner. ; 

Asa cheap strong stone, when manufactured 


* Abstract of a 


tion, Liverpool Meeting, Section B. 


paper read before the British Associa-| architect, to be sh 


on a large scale, it is likely to supersede natural 
stone, except where the latter is very cheap and 


abundant. 
In localities, as on the Thames, where there 


are facilities for obtaining good hydraulic cement 
and hard broken stone, it can be manufactured at 
a much lower cost than Yorkshire or other stone 


can be procured. 
——__ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


GENERAL HEADINGS-FoR CLAUSES OF CoNTRACT. 


[Approved at a Meeting of Council held on the 
Ist of August,] 


es HE Council have had under consideration 

certain headings of clauses for contracts be- 
tween builders and their employers, as proposed 
by the Builders’ Society, and have referred them 
for examination to a committee. The Council, 
upon the report of this committee, submitted to 
tne Builders’ Society modifications, which they 
thought necessary to make in the headings sug- 


gested by the Builders’ Society, so as to render 


them acceptable to the architect and his em- 
loyer. 

“The attention given by the Committee and 
Council has been limited to the clauses submitted 
to their consideration by the Builders’ Society ; 
but, of course, other clauses are necessary to esta- 
blish fully all the relative responsibilities of the 
employer and the employed. 

‘‘ At the same time it is to be observed that 
the Council cannot pretend to bind its members 
to the adoption of any headings of clauses of con- 
tract which the Council may think either reason- 
able or expedient; for in such a legal document 
the employer must rely wholly on the opinion of 
his architect and legal adviser, both as to specific 
heads and matters cf the contract and as to the 
form in which they should be drawn, in order tu 
give them the proper legal efficacy. 

“The responsibilities of the contract lie between 
the employer and contractor alone; the architect 
being merely the adviser of the employer, and 
acting as equitable medium between the two. 
Auy responsibilities which he may professionally 
have rest between him and his employer. Conse- 
quently all obligations in the contract lie between 
the contracting parties only. 

“The absolute control of the execution of the 
work, in all its particulars, must rest with the 
architect, who is expected to exercise a just and 
fair judgment between the two parties; though a 
reference is but equitable, if desired, in questions 
as to the quantity, extent, or value of extras and 
omissions, alterations or additions, subject to any 
special provisions in the contract on this head as 
to written authority, periodical delivery of ac- 
counts, &c., &e. 

*‘THomas L. Donapson ” 
“ JoHn P. Seppon, ; Hon. Recs, 

General Headings for Clauses of Contract, as 
settled between the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Committee of the 
London Builders’ Society :— 


1, Contractor to provide everything necessary 
for works, as per drawings and specification, or to 
the true intent and meaning thereof; and if 
drawings and specification differ architect to de- 
cide which to be followed. 

2. Contractor to conform to general] acts, re- 
gulations, and bye-laws relating to buildings ; to 


give notices thereby required to be given to local- 


authorities, and pay fees payable thereunder. 

3. Contractor to set out works, to rectify 
errors, provile appliances, and to produce vouchers 
proving materials to be as described, and genuine, 
when required. The contractor to provide plant, 
labour, materials, &¢., required. All materials 
and workmanship to be the best of their several 
kinds. To leave all perfect and clean. 

4, Contractor to keep on ground a competent 
foreman, and to be supplied with a complete copy 
of drawings and specification by the architect or 
ee surveyor. Not to sublet without con- 
sent. 

5. Architect to have at all times access to the 
works, which are to be entirely under his control. 
He may require contractor to dismiss any work- 
man Incompetent or misconducting himself, and 
thereupon the contractor is to do go. 


6. Contractor not to deviate from drawings or 
J or execute extra works, unless re- 
quired to comply with the aforesaid acts and regu- 
or unless upon autherity of 
; own by written order, or by 
plan or drawing expressly given and signed, or 


specification, 


lations or bye-laws, 


initialed, as extra or variation, or by subsequent — 
written approval signed or initialed. Vouchers — 
for all such extras to be delivered to the architect 


or clerk of works weekly in case of day work. No — 


day work to be admissable unless so ordered, or 
for work impossible to be measured. 

7. Alterations in or additions to works not to 
vitiate contract, and if no price be agreed, the 
value thereof to be added to or deducted from 
contract, according to schedule of prices or fair 
measure and value. 

8. Work and materials bought on ground to 
be considered property of employer when in- 
cluded in any paid certificate, and not to be re- 
moved without architect’s consent ; but employer 
not to be liable for loss or damage thereto. 

9. Architect may require such materials to be 
removed as in his opinion are not according to 
specification, and others to be substituted ; and, 
in case of delay, the employer may remove same 
and substitute others at contractor’s cost. 

10. Architect may require work in his opinion 
executed with improper materials or defective 
workmanship to be re-executed ; and, in case of 
delay, may cause same to be done at contractor's 
cost. 

11. Faults arising from improper or defective 
workmanship or materials within months 
after completion, to be made good by con- 
tractor; and, in case of default, employer may 
recover costs thereof from contractor. 

12. Contractor to insure, in office to be ap- 
proved, in joint names, in half amount of contract, 
until works covered in, and thenceforth in three- 
fourths until completion, and to produce policies 
and receipts for premium. Moneys received to 
be applied in rebuilding or reparation. In case 
of neglect, employer may insure, at contractor’s 
cost. 

18. Building to be under contractor's sole 
charge, who is to make good damage by fire, or 
from causes under his own control; and to hold 
employer harmless as to injuries to persons and 
structural damage to property. pte 

14, Employer to have access to building, and 
may execute other works, for which contractor is 
to give reasonable facilities, so that his work be 
not impeded ; contractor not to be responsible 
for damages to or occasioned by such other 
works. ; 

15. Works (except painting and papering) to 
be completed in months after commencement, 
unless in case of inclement weather, causes not 
under the control of contractor, combination of 
workmen, strike, or lock-out affecting any build. 
ing trade, in which case architect to extend time, 
and contractor to complete within such time as 
the architect shall consider reasonable and in 
writing appoint. In case of delay, employer to be 
entitled to £ per week as damages, if architect 
shall in writing certify that works could have 
been reasonably completed in the time appointed. 

16. If contractor become bankrupt, compound 
with or make assignment for benefit of creditors, 
or suspend or delay the works (except on account 
of causes mentioned in clause 15, or on account 
of proceedings by parties interested in adjoining 
properties, or for want of proper instructions duly 
applied for), employer may require works to be 
proceeded with ; and if requisitions be not com- 
plied with for days, may enter and complete 
works—the cost incurred to be repaid by con- 
tractor, 

17. Contractor to be paid, on certificate of 
architect and at architect’s discretion, during the 
progress of the works, as previously agreed, 80 
per cent. of value of works executed, until balance 
of percentage equal 10 per cent. on contract sum, 
and thenceforth to be paid full value. When 
works completed or possession given up con- 
tractor to be paid moiety of balance of moneys 
payable to him (except £ for papering and 
painting), and the remainder months from 
completion of works or giving up possession. 
Provided always that no final or other certificate 
shall cover or relieve the contractor from liability 
as defined in clause 11, whether the same be 
noted at the time or subsequently to granting 
such certificate or order. 

18. Certificate of architect or award of referee, 
showing amount payable to contractor, to be 
evidence of completion, without prejudice to 
liability of contractor to make good defects as 
aforesaid, The sum reserved for painting and 
papering to be paid to contractor on completion 
thereof. 


1f. If employer make default for days in 


payment of any moneys due to contractor, or if — 


works be delayed for § months by proceedings 
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of adjoining owners, contractor to be at liberty 
to suspend works, and require payment for works 
executed, materials wrought up, and loss on goods 
or materials purchased for the works, and not to 
be bound to complete contract. 

20. Arbitration Clause: — With regard to 
quantity or value of extras and omissions, or 
variations on the contract, and questions of delay, 
or the withholding of certificates, or the true intent 
and meaning of the drawings and specification as 
to cost. The arbitrator being an architect and a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
agreed to by the parties, or appointed by the 
President (for the time being) of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. The arbitrator to 
award costs between employer and contractor. 

Memoranpum.—In cases where the quantities 
are provided, it is recommended that, unless a 
surveyor be mutually agreed upon by the architect 
and builder, two surveyors be employed to take 
off the quantities, one appointed by the architect, 
and the other by the builder, at a meeting con- 
vened for the purpose. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, held on Monday, the 
Ist August, 1870, it was resolved—“ That in 
their general intention these headings appear to 
the Council to be equitable and such as may be 
recommended to the members of the Institute 
for adoption.” 

Tuomas L. DonALDSON, 
Joun P. Seppoy, 
9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W., 
9th August, 1870. 


—_—___—_--—- 


EXPERIMENTS UPON THE STRENGTH OF 
DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF BRICK AND 
CEMENT FLOORS.* 


GARCIN proposes to replace the brick 
e work ordinarily employed between the 
iron beams of fire-proof floors by a system of 
voussoirs of plaster, forming by their union a 
resemblance to a course of freestone. 
The voussoirs are pierced with regular openings 
to reduce their weight. Each course is formed 
of 5 voussoirs, with inclined sides, each having 4 


Hon. Secs. 


No. Systems experimented upon. 
if Garcin’s System in Cement................. 
2 4 yy PASLOINS 3 capes ev dese cae 
3 Ordinary ,, MIPRLOT See aloes ss aeresie 
4 a “A Brick, without arching 
5 “4 * re slightly arched 


tubular openings, except the keystone, which has 
but 3. The extreme blocks rest upon a double 
'T beam, the hollowside of which they fit accurately. 
These blocks, employed with joints of plaster, 
form arches, which M. Garcin has submitted to 
tests, to compare their strength with the other 
systems which are employed in a similar manner. 

For this purpose two dou»le T beams were 
held securely by bolts parallel to each other, and 
0°745 m. apart. The height of the beams was 
012m. Between these beams arches of several 
different systems or kinds of material were built, 
each having a span and thickness corresponding to 
the supports, and a length of 0°45 m. 

Some days after, each was placed horizontally 
between two supports, and secured by wooden 
wedges in an embrasure in such a manner as to pre- 
vent any flexure of the iron beams. 

Each was then loaded with boxes, containing 
iron balls, along the centre of each arch to the 
breadth of 0°37 m., or half the span. 

The first tried was an arch of Garcin’s system 
(Fig. 1), made in cement three weeks previously 
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It presented a surface of (-745 m. x 0°45 m. = 


335 sq. metres, and weighing’ 41:3. kilozrammes, 


* From “ Bxtraitsdes Annales d servatoire ” throug 
Revue Industriel. u Conservatoire ” through 
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which is equal to 123:3 kilogrammes per sq. 
metre. 

The second was of plaster, the same system 
and the same age as the first, and weighing 102°4 
kilogrammes to the sq. metre. 

The third example was of ordinary plaster, 
slightly trough-shaped, so that the thickness at 
the middle of the span was only 0°095 m., and 
the weight 1305 kilogrammes per sq. metre. 
(See Fig. 2.) 
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The fourth trial was upon a system formed of 
hollow bricks, laid with plaster joints, without 
cambre, and weighing 128'7 kilogrammes per sq. 
metre, 

The fifth was formed of bricks, of the same 
kind as the last, forming an arch, with a versed 
sine of 0°010 m., obtained by the aid of inclined 
joints, with a wedge-shaped keystone; weight 
per sq. metre, 143°6 kilogrammes. (See Fig. 3.) 


SSSAGi 


These two latter specimens had each 9 bricks 
in the span, the bricks weighing 1,960 kilo- 
grammes to the 1,000, and laying (edgewise) 55 
to the square metre. 

The test load in each case has been carefully in- 
creased up to the point of rupture. 

The following table exhibits the result of these 
experiments :— 


Rietine Breaking Weight of 

a e ne ain weight per masonry per 
ilsesaroiiad metre. Kilo- sq. metre. 

= ° grammes. Kilogrammes. 
SB Sage! 736 2340 123°3 
earaiate 889 2790 102°4 
brs ae By 1838) 130°5 
SAGOL | 8 4720 128°7 2 400. 

ee 1824 5790 143°2 } 136°2 

The third and fourth columns show the 


comparative advantages of the different systems. 

The voussoirs of M. Garcin weigh 102°4 kilo- 
grammes per sq. metre, but their ultimate resist- 
ance is only 2,790 kilogrammes. 

The systems in brickwork weigh 136 kilo- 
grammes, but they resist up to 5,790 kilo- 
grammes weight. These figures show for each 
of these systems their relative security, and afford 
suggestions as to the method of judiciously em- 
ploying each. 

Se ee 


THe Guasaow Institute or ArcniTrcts.—The 
third annual general meeting of this Institute was 
held on the 18th inst., at noon, within its Regis- 
tered Office, 157, S. Vincent-street. Mr. Alex 
Thomson, vice-president, occupied the chair. The 
annual report and treasurer’s statement were 
submitted and approved of. The following were 
elected as the council of management for next 
year—Messrs. J. Salmon, I.A., 141, West George- 
street ; Alex. Thomson, I.A., 183, West George 
street; Geo. Bell, I.A., 37, West Nile-street ; 
John Baird, I.4., 112, West Regent-street ; James 
Boucher, I.A., 177, S. Viucent-street ; Campbell 
Douglas, I.A., 266, S. Vincent-street ; H. K. 
Bromhead, I.A., 159, West George-street ; David 
Thomson, I.A., 29, 8S. Vincent-place; H. H. 
M‘Clure, I.A., 65, Sauchiehall-street ; John Gor- 
don, I.A., 175, Hope-street. A meeting of the 
Council was held immediately after the general 
meeting, when Mr. Alex. Thomson was chosen 
president ; Mr. Campbell Douglas, vice-president ; 
Mr. James Boucher, 177, 8S. Vincent-street, trea- 
surer ; Mr. Wm. MacLean, writer, 157, S. Vincent 
street, secretary ; and Mr. Geo. Bell, 37, West 
Nile street, auditor of professional accounts, 


Cidit Engineering. 


EASY CALCULATION OF EARTHWORK TABLES.* 


BOUT the first thing a railroad or canal 
A engineer has to do, after his work is cross- 
sectioned, is to make tables of excavations and 
embankments for the slopes and bases used. For 
the benefit of such, I will give my formula for calcu- 
lating tables of earthwork, of any slope or base. 
By this method an engineer can make tables in 
half a day that would, by any other, take three 
days. 

Now let C = cubical contents in feet of a prism 
100ft. long of any slope or base and 1-10ft. deep. 
Of = 0°2ft.,.C’ = 0°3ft., C’’ = 04ft, and S$ = 
ratio of slope multiplied by two. The following 
is the formula :— 

C+C+S =0C, 
GC+C+8 x2) =C, 
Co Co SG) 4 3)y= CN, 
which can be continued in thesame manner ad in- 
jinitum. Now toapply the formula, let us sup- 
pose itis required to compute tables for excavating 
prisms 100ft. long, base 20ft., slopes 14 tol. By 
any method find the cubical contents in feet for a 
rism of the above form 0‘1ft. deep, which will 
equal 201 5ft. = C; and ratio of slope, 1} x 2 
= 39 = 8. 
EXxampte 1. 
201'5=C=contents for O1ft. deep. 


2015 +201'5+(3 )=406°0=C" i ee (rer 
406°04+201°5+(3x2)=6135=0" 4 4 03 4, 
613'5+2015+(3x3)=82L0=C" 4, 4, O4 yy 


and so on to any depth. 
EXAMPLE 2, 


Embankment: Prisms 100ft., base 12ft., slopes 
3} tol. C = 120-75f. -S = 2x 2 = Lb. 

120°75 = C = contents for 0-1ft. high. 

120°75 + 12075 + (15) = 243:00 = C’ = 
contents for 0°2ft. high. 

243-00 + 120°75 + (15 x 2) = 366°75 =C’ 
= contents for 0'3ft. high. 

366°75 + 12075 + (1°5 x 3) = 492°700 = C0" 
= contents for 0 4[ft. high. 

492:00 + 120-75 + (1-5 x 4) = 618°75 = con- 
tents for 0°5ft. high. 

To insure accuracy in calculating these tables, 
it is well to calculate each foot by the prismoidal 
formula; then if you have made an error it will 
be detected. I leave it with the person using my 
formula as to what arrangement he shall mike, 
but would suggest the use of two columns only. 
Thus, using the figures above :— 


Contents. Depth in Feet. 


12075 = O01 

120°75 

15 

213°00 = 02 

120°75 

8:00 

36675 = 0:3 

120°75 

4:50 

49200 = O--4 

120°75 

6:00 

61875 = 05 
——— r~>—_—_——_- 

COMPETITIONS. 


New OFFICES FOR THE Crty or Lonpon UNIoN. 
—The following gentlemen have been invited t» 
furnish designs in competition :—Mr. F’. Chambers, 
Mr. Hy. Dawson, Mr. T. C. Clarke, Mr. Thos. 
Blashill, Mr. J. E. Saunders, and Mr. W. Hudson. 


Wepnessory Town-Hatu.—The building com- 
mittee appointed to report on the designs sent in 
have made their report. At thelast meeting of 
the Local Board, the sealed envelopes sent by the 
competitors were opened, when it was ascertained 
that the selected competitors were :—1st, ‘‘ Paix,” 
Mr. J. Loxton, Wednesbury ; 2nd, “ Square and 
Compasses,” Mr. 8. Horton, Wednesbury ; 8rd, 
“ Experiar,” Mr. G. B. Nicholls, West Bromwich. 
The premium in the first case was £25 ; 2nd, £12 
10s. ; 8rd, £5. The premium in the first case 
will be merged inthe commission. ‘ The Chair- 


* By T. J, Necwout, C.E,, in the Railroad Gazette. 
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man remarked (says the Birmingham Gazette) 
that Mr. Loxton would have to give up his seat at 
the Board as he would be an interested party, and 
it would not be considered fair for the funds of the 
Board to be passing through his hands, his de- 
sign having been accepted. He (the Chairman) 
was very sorry for this, as the Board would lose 
the services of one of their most valuable members 
(hear, hear). He was proud thata Wednesbury 
man had carried off the prize (hear, hear), 
The report was adopted, and it was resolved to ad- 
vertise for tenders for the erection of the build- 
ing.’ It is well that the competitors and others 
who may compete for such jobs in future should 
bear in mind that the first successful competitor 
in this instance isa member of the Board, the 
second is a Wednesbury man, and the third is of 
West Bromwich. About twenty-five designs were 
sent infor competition, twenty-two of them might 
have “spared their breath to cool their porridge.” 
When will these farce competitions end ? 


Yrovin.—Plans have been invited by the 
Committee for the new dispensary and infirmary 
which are proposed to be erected on a site near 
the Kingston turnpike-gate. No less than sixty 
different sets of plans have been received, 


—_—__»——_—__ 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
PREMIUMS—SESSION 1869-70. 


14‘ HE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
awarded the folowing premiums :— 

1. A Telford medal, and a Telford premium, in books, to 
Edward Dobson, Assoc. Inst. C,E., for his paper on 
‘““The Public Works of the Province of Canterbury, New 
Zealand.” 

*2, A Watt medal, and a Telford premium, in books, to 
R. Price Williams, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on ‘‘ The 
Maintenance and Renewal of Railway Rolling Stock.” 

*3. A Watt medal, anda Telford premium, in books, to 
John Thornhill Harrison, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on 
“The Statistics of Railway Income and Expenditure, 
and their bearing on future Railway Policy and Manage- 
ment.” 

4, A Telford medal, and a Telford premium, in books, 
to Thomas Sopwith, junr., M. Inst, C.E., for his paper on 
‘The Dressing of Lead Ores.’’ 

5. A Telford medal, and a Telford premium, in books, to 
James Nicholas Douglass, M. Inst. C.B,, for his paper on 
“ The Wolf Rock Lighthouse.” 

6, A Watt medal, anda Telford premium, in books, to 
George Berkley, M. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ Observations on 
the Strength of Iron and Steel, and on the Design of parts 
of Structures which consist of those Materials.” 

7. A Watt medal, and a Telford premium, in books (to 
consist of the secord series of the Minutes of Proceedings, 
vols. xxi. to xxx. inclusive), to Robert Briggs, of Phila- 
delphia, U.S., for his paper ‘‘ On the Conditions and the 
Limits which govern the proportions of Rotary Fans.” 

8. A Watt medal, and a Telford premium, in books, to 
Edward Alfred Cowper, M. Inst. C.B., for his Paper on 
‘* Recent Improvements in Regenerative Hot Blast Stoves 
for Blast Furnaces.” 

9. A Telford premium, in books, to John Grantham, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on ‘‘ Ocean Steam Navigation, 
with a view to its further development.” 

10. A Telford premium, in books, to Daniel Makinson 
Fox, M. Inst. C.E., for his ‘‘ Description of the Line and 
Works of the Sao Paulo Railway, in te Empire of 
Brazil.” 

11. The Manby Premium, in books, to Emerson Bain- 
bridge, Stud. Inst. C.E., for his paper on ‘Coal Mining 
in Deep Workings.” 


The Council have likewise awarded the following 
prizes to students of the Institution :— 

1. A Miller prize to Robert William Peregrine Birch, 
Stud. Inst. C.E., for his paper on ‘‘ The Disposal of Sew- 
age.” 

2. A Miller prize to Henry Thos. Munday, Stud. Inst. 
O.%., for his paper on “The Present and the Future of 
Civil Engineering.” 

3. A Miller prize to William Walton Williams, junr., 
Stud. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ Roads and Steam 
Rollers.” 

4, A Miller prize to Sydney Preston, Stud. Inst. C.E., 
for his paper on ‘‘ The Manufacture and the Uses of Port- 
Jand Cement.” 

5. A Miller prize to Edward Bazalgette, Stud. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on ‘‘ Underpinning and making good the 
Foundations of the Ironga:e Steam Wharf, St. Katherine’s, 
London.” : 

6. A Miller prize to Josiah Harding, Stud. Inst. 0.E., 
for his paper on ‘‘The Widening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway between Liverpool and Huyion, and 
on the Construction of a Branch Line to St. Helen’s.” 

7. A Miller prize to the Hon. Philip James Stanhope, 
Stud. Inst. C E., for his paper on ‘‘ The Metropolitan 
District Railway.” ! 


—_<—_—__— 


Ownersoip or Arcuirects’ Drawinas.—A 
special general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (of members only) will be held 
on Monday evening next, at eight o’clock, to dis- 
cuss the recent decision of the Law Officers of the 
Crown with reference to the ownership of the 
drawings of the Houses of Parliament; and of the 
code of conditions sought to be imposed by the 
Office of Works upon architects employed on 
Government business. 


~~ 


* Have previously received Telford Medals, 


Huilding Gntelligenee. 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CumBwitcH.—On Monday the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells consecrated the newly-built church 
dedicated to 8. Peter, at Cumbwitch, near Bridg- 
water. The work has been in progress for nearly 
three years. The builder has been Mr. Squibbs, 
of Bridgwater, and the architect Mr. C. Knowles, 
of Bridgwater. The edifice will accommodate 240 
persons, at a cost of about £2,000. 


Drwspury.—Last week a new mission-room, 
belonging to the new district parish of 8. Luke, 
Dewsbury, was opened. The building, which is 
from designs by Mr. Henry Holtom, architect, 
is entirely of rough-hewn stone, and is designed 
in the Early English style of the Transition 
period. The gable end is presented to Leeds- 
road, with the entrance in a slightly projecting 
porch in the centre, flanked by lancet windows. 
The sides are broken by buttresses and two-light 
windows with Gothic heads, and the building is 
roofed with parti-coloured cut slates. The cost 
of the buildings, fittings, &c., amounts to £560, 
but it would have been much more had not the 
architects and others given their services. 


Giascow.—On Tuesday, the foundation-stone 
of a new edifice for the congregation of 8. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church was laid by the “arl of Glasgow. 
The old building in Renfrew-street is to be super- 
seded by an elegant church in the Early English 
style, situated in Holyrood-crescent, at the west 
end of the city. The costis estimated at £20,000, 
and it is intended to accommodate 1,000 persons. 
The sum of £14,500, which was obtained for the 
ground on which the old church stood, will be 
available for the building fund, in addition to 
which subscriptions to the amount of £3,500 have 
been received, and the remainder, it is expected, 
will be obtained in the course of a year. 


GrantHAM.—The Congregational Church, S. 
Peter’s-hill, Grantham, was formally opened for 
public worship on Thursday week. The church 
occupies a central site at the junction of Avenue- 
road and Castle-gate with 8. Peter’s-hill, and is 
adjacent to the new Town-hall. The style of 
architecture adopted is the English Gothic of the 
thirteenth century, the material used for the 
walling being Ancaster stone lined with bricks. 
The church consists on plan of a nave and side 
aisles, divided by two rows of columns and arches. 
The church seats 600 persons, and there are two 
vestries at the north end. Beyond the vestries is 
a school or lecture-room, capable of accommo- 
dating 250 adults, and adjoining are three class- 
rooms, each seating twenty persons. An infant- 
class-room for thirty infants, kitchen accommoda- 
tion, and other conveniences are also provided. A 
minister’s house has also been erected on the site, 
The total cost of the church, schools, and manse, 
exclusive of the cost of the site, will be under 
£4,000. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Rudd & Son ; the plumbers’ and glaziers’ work 
by Mr. Lincoln; the carving by Mr. Matthews ; 
and the painters’ and decorators’ work by Mr. 
Green, all of Grantham, The church is heated 
by Blake’s patent hot-air apparatus. The archi- 
tect is Mr, James Tait, of Leicester. 


Hoty Trrity, Wotverton.—A reredos has 
just been fixed in this church. It is constructed 
throughout of English oak, from a design by Mr. 
E. Swinfen Harris, architect, of London, and con- 
sists of three compartments, the centre containing 
within a cinquefoiled arch a panel on which is 
painted on a gold ground angels censing and 
adoring, between which rises the altar cross of 
brass on a raised base of oak. The side compart- 
ments contain,within cusped arches, the Annunci- 
ation, also on gold ground. Old mahogany panels 
have been used. The walls of the chancel have 
been decorated ; the space over the east window 
being treated with the “Adoration of the Lamb.” 
The polychromy throughout has been very ably 
carried out by Messrs. Bell & Almond, of London. 


Hvtu.—On Tuesday the newly-erected church 
of S. Matthew, Anlaby. road, Hull, was consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York. The architects are 
Messrs. Adams & Kelly, of 18, Park-row, Leeds. 
The style is Gothic, of the thirteenth century. 
The building comprises clerestoried nave with 
north and south aisles and a chancel, terminating 
with semi-octagonal apse, having organ chamber 
on north side, and clergy and choir vestries on the 
south side, At the east end of the north aisle is 


placed the tower and spire, and commu 


ringing chamber and belfry stages is by 
stone staircase. The church is constructed of 
and plastered internally. The wallsare faced e 
nally with white brick relieved by red brick are 
and bands, and chamfered and moulded | 
jambs and arches to the several window 
&e. The spire is to be constructed of brick y 
floriated capstone, surmounted with wrought 
cross and copper gilt weathercock ; chamfe 
stone coping to the several gables, finished 
saddle stone and crosses. The apex of the x 
of the apse has an ornamental wrought : 
cross. The nave arcading and other inter 
arches are of moulded red brick ; the shafts o 
same are of stone with moulded bands a 

the bases being sufficiently high to be see 

the seating. The internal dimensions 
building are :—Length, 123ft. 3in. ; widt 
height from nave floor to ridge, 52ft. 6in 
height of the tower and spire, when co 

will be 157ft. Accommodation is provided i 
church for over 800 adults, and the total cost o 
building, including fence walling, is £4,500. Mr, 
C. Hutchinson, Hull, is the contractor or 
brickwork, masonry, plastering, carpenter, jc 
and painters’ work. 


Oxrorp.—Extensive operations have be Car. 
ried out at Christ Church College, Oxford, durin; 
the Long Vacation. The interior of the cathed, 
has been in great part restored, notably the east 
end, where two Norman windows, as nearly re- 
productions of the originals as possible, ha 
replaced the former Gothic window. — 
screen separating the Latten Chapel from the 
choir and northern transept has been removed 
by which step the fine Norman pillars are 
to some advantage. It is proposed to resto 
exterior when more funds are forthcoming, 1} 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., is the architect, whose | 
have been carried out during the whole of th 
Long Vacation. The cathedralis nowopen. The 
walls of Tom Quad, which were in some 
showing signs of decay, have been renewed 
fresh stone, while the common room, treas 
office, &c., under the hall have also unde 
alterations. im 


SrourBripGE.—§. Thomas’s Church, 
bridge, has been re-opened after renovation un 
the direction of Messrs. Alsopp & Son, of 
town. ‘Thechurch has been reseated throug 


formerly hung high over the altar, removed. 
cost of the work is about £300. an 


Saturday week. ‘0 
style, comprising nave, chancel, and porch, ' 
an ornamental bell-turret on the western i 
The walls are of native stone, with Hathe ig 
stone dressings ; the roofs are open-timbere aD 
the windows filled with stained glass. 


The seat 
which are open, afford room for 200 0) 
The chapel was designed by Mr. 8. Hoope) 
architect, of Hatherleigh, who has been engag 
for some time in carrying out the plans for t) 
building of a new hospital and enlarging an 
making extensive alterations in the work 
(which are now nearly completed), in compliat 
With the requirements of the Poor Law I 

at a cost of avout £1,000. The contractors 
Messrs. Hookway & Petherick. 


BUILDINGS. 


BLACKBURN.—The foundation stone — 
Schools for the Holy Trinity Parish was 
Saturday last by Edward Kenworthy Ho 
Ksq., M.P. The building is after the 
English or Lancet period, and will be o 
and is being carried out from designs and ~ 
the superintendence of Mr. James Berty 
architect, Blackburn. 


Darxineton. — The ceremony of layin 
foundation stone of 8. William’s Catholic Scho 
Darlington, was performed on Saturday week 
the Bishop of Hexham and N sweat 
buildings have been designed in the Goth 
by Mr, Richard Robinson, architect, of Dar 
and comprise a large lofty schoolroom, 122f 
and 24ft. wide; a class-room, 15ft. by 12ft. 
with two large porches, and separate yardi 
boys and girls. : ‘ 


Detrn.—S. Thomas’s new Schools, Fria 
situate in Delph, near Oldham, and in ¢ 
with the above parish, were opened on u's 
week. The style of the building is Karly Decor: 
Gothic. The principal front has a large cens 


OctosER 28, 1870. 
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with 3-light windows filled in with Geome- 
trical tracery, and surmounted by a handsome bel- 
fry with angle shafts and canopies. The porches 
at each end haye double-pointed arches and gables, 
and between these and the centre are four 3-light 
windows divided by stone mullions. ‘The rooms 
are lined with pressed brickwork to the cill line. 
The architects were Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
of Bradford and London, 


gable, 


NOTICE. 
—_-—_ 


ITH the aid of the new postal arrangements, 
\ which came into operation on the 1st inst., the 
Buiiprne News will in future be supplied through the 
post at 15s. per annum, instead of 17s. 4d.as hitherto. 
The halfpenny postal card will also be found useful to 
those who have scraps of building information, tenders, 
intercommunication queries and replies, &c., to send. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed 1o the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK &ETREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


* RECEIVED —W. Y., H. W. & Co., R. G. & Co., P.N., 
B.V., BR, W.F.,G.D., J.& W.,W.M,G.M, B& R, 
H. W., M. & Co., W. H.B., R. G. & Co, W. H. L., M. E. 
& Co., J. G., W. & W., Rev. F.G., I. J. & Sons. 


Patrick AULD.—Description to hand. 

J. H, P.—You can send any amount of manuscript up 
to two ounces for one halfpenny. The act says :—‘* Every 
packet must be posted either without a cover or in a cover 
open at both ends, so as ‘o admit the contents being with- 

drawn for examination ; otherwise it will be treated as a 
letter.” We have had to pay. threepence on a small packet 
for no other reason than that the halfpenny stamp partly 
covered the wrapper and partly covered the manuscript. 
The manuscript could not he withdrawn without destroy- 
ing thestamp. The Post-oflice took advantage of this 
miserable objection and charged threepence. 

ERRATUM.—Under the head of ‘“ Competitions,” in 
last week’s BUILDING News, the offices for which designs 
had been sent in were stated to be for the Farnworth 
Local Board, whereas they are for the Local Board of 
Barton, near Manchester. 


a ee 


Correspondence, 


—+— 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
(To the Editor of the Burcp1na News.) 


Sir,—The following advertisement appeared in 
your paper a short time since :— 


ANTED, acompcetent Man to act as ASSISTANT 
INSPECTOR of NUISANCES to the Bromley 
Local Board, One haying experience in surveying and 
sewer work will be preferred. None need apply whose 
character will not bear the strictest investigation. Ap- 
plications in the handwriting of the candidate will be re- 
ceived at any time up to the 22nd of OCTOBER. 
ee cy i ccations peg not on any account be enter- 
ed.—. ress to e Sanitary Inspector, Loca 
Board’s Offices, Bromley, Kent. z : tie 


The following is the reply I ived t i- 
speed g ply I received to my appli 


Sir,—The salary my Board propose to give is 258 
week, Yours ious, 3 eoyar ey 


2 ARTHUR JAcos, Engineer, &¢ 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, Bromle ;Kent. 
Oct. 17th, i870, ‘ ee 


+. “aie the Bromley Board can expect a man 
ving experience in surveying and sewer 
work, _ and possessing a character that will “ bear 
the strictest investigation,” for 25s. a week, or less 
than a journeyman carpenter gets, and about as 
much as a London policeman, I can scarcely 
imagine; can you ? Aw APPLICANT. 


ENAMELLED SLATE, 


Sir,—A friend of mine has just forwarded to 
me a copy of the Burnpina itws of the 16th ult., 
and directed my attention to an article init onSlate 
aa its Uses,” in which you state that within the 

t twenty pears the uses of slate have been mul- 


tiplied a hundredfold. You add that ‘ foremost 
among those who turned their attention to work- 
ing slate stands the late firm of A. A. Robinson 
& Co.,” and you go on to describe the process of 
enamelling by dipping, splashing, sponging, 
hand-graining, &e. ; 

From this you would lead the public to infer 
that these improvements and extensions of the 
uses of slate are due to the above-named firm. 
You surely know that to Mr. Magnus, of the 
Pimlico Slate Works, is due the invention of 
enamelling slate, which he introduced and patented 
thirty years ago. You surely cannot be ignorant 
of this fact, far you must have seen his beautiful 
productions at the Great Exhibition of 1851, at 
the French Exhibition, at the Dublin and the In. 
ternational Exhibitions ; at all of which he received 
first-class medals (double medals at the French 
and International), as well as the medal of the 
Society of Arts. (See Reports of the Juries, Ex- 
hibition, 1851, and Paris Exposition.) As a friend 
and admirer of that talented and enterprising 
gentleman, I cannot allow Mr. Magnus’s well- 
merited fame to be ignored, and his achievements 
ascribed to others. I trust to your sense of what 
is due to Mr. Magnus, to the public, and your- 
self, to publish this letter.—I am, &c., 

HERBERT FarrEN, Secretary. 
The Valencia Slate Slab Co., Limited, 
155, Buckingham Palace-road, 
London, Oct, 25. 


OVERCROWDED STATE OF THE PRO- 
FESSION. 


Sir,—lIf a man’s endeavours to be of service to 
his country should depend on- his knowledge of 
grammar, then we have lain under a grave mis- 
take for a considerable time. According to this 
theory we should have had no Wellington or Nel- 
son, no Brindley or elder Stephenson, yet these 
were men whose ‘ rivalry” was felt and feared. 
Some living architects in good practice I think 
would hardly submit to this new theory. I know 
men of professional skill and experience who write 
where when it ought to be were, and some to 
whom it would be an easier task to bridge over 
the Straits of Dover than properly to use the 
verbs to lay and to lie. 

This seems to be, however, the only argument of 
your erudite correspondent who signs himself 
“B. H.” As to his assumption that the seven-pupil 
man, who belongs to a “large body of highly 
respectable and honourable professionable men,” 
has a solicitor at his back I think is very probable, 
and also that the solicitor finds him a profitable 
client. 

“B, H.” does not refer to my communication in 
the same copy of your journal, and therefore I 
assume he approves of my sentiments and endea- 
vours, as there given. 

Your anonymous correspondent seems shocked 
at the gentleman with seven pupils, no uncommon 
number I believe, and therefore I see no reason 
to discredit the statement so graphically set forth. 
It may abate the anger of “ B. H.” to some degree 
to be informed that I for one have been the means 
of preventing many young men from entering the 
architectural business, and during the past month 
have prevailed upon three promising youths not 
to embark in this highly overcrowded and honour- 
able profession. This course I have adopted, 
as my position enables me to do, with no other 
reward than that of doing some little service to 
the community in my humble way ; and I intend 
to continue the same course as long as I am able. 
Iam not influenced by the outside tinsel and glit- 
ter, butam behind the scenes.—I am, &e., 


J.8. 


THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL, LYTHAM. 


Sir, — The illustrations of modern buildings 
which appear in your pages from time to time, 
should, as arule, be considered as some guarantee 
of their commendatory features ; and buildings of 
a special character, such as the Cottage Hospital, 
in this week’s issue of your journal, would not 
improbably be referred to asa precedent, from the 
few structures of this class as yet erected or de- 
signed. 

This fact may be accepted asa fair excuse for 
errors in the arrangement of the plan; they are, 
however, so fatal, in my judgment, to the health- 
ful administration of the hospital, that I beg to be 
allowed to draw attention to them. 

The only means of light and ventilation to the 
central passages, and somewhat narrow stairs, into 
which the doors of all the sick wards open, 
appears to be by a skylight, which (though not in- 


dicated) may be assumed over the staircase. Asa 
rule, the entrance door would be closed, and thus 
theimpure air from the wards will of necessity 
commingle. 

The ward “A,” for “ highly infectious cases,” 
instead of being isolated, has its only door on the 
half space landing of this general staircase, up and 
and down which the inmates and nurses of the 
upper wards will be constantly passing. This 
seems to be a most serious mistake; either of the 
other wards appear more isolated than this. 

The doors of the upper male and female wards, 
“B” and ‘‘C,” are in too direct proximity; the 
shifting of each a foot or two right and left from 
each other would prevent sight from ward to ward, 
when the doors areopen. The absence of a scul- 
lery, sink, or closet, to these upper wards, “ A,’ 
« B,” “C,’ isamost unaccountable omission. How 
the proper care and attention to the patients’ health 
and necessities are to be exercised under such con- 
ditions, must be matter of surprise to any one 
with the most superficial knowledge of an infir- 
mary. 

The only scullery, “ I,’ seems far too small; 
and the only access thereto being across the 
kitchen, where the cooking of all kinds will be 
carried on, and the attendants most probably take 
their meals, is ill-considered. Passing the pantry, 
“K,” en rowte, though a small matter, perhaps, to 
people with strong stomachs, completes certainly 
the nastiness of the arrangement. 

As a climax of these defects and deficiencies— 
dangerous, as I venture to believe, to the sanitary 
condition of the hospital—the wash-house, in- 
stead of being a detached building, is brought 
under the same roof with the domestic apartments, 
and the fumes of foul linen are allowed to mingle 
with the internal air, by means of the door just 
beyond the kitchen. 

Anything more at variance with recognised hos- 
pital rule than this can scarcely be conceived ! 
Opinions and statistics of the highest medical 
authorities are not wanting to show that nothing 
is so likely to pollute the air, and spread infection, 
as the fumes from foul linen. 

Considering these things, sarcasm would suggest 
acertain consistency in the provision of a roomy 
mortuary to this small hospital. But seriously 
speaking, is there not some little thoughtlessness 
in making Death stare in the face of every hapless 
woman who may chance to look out of the 
northern window of her ward ? In the absence 
of study or precedent, delicacy of feeling would 
place so sad a tenement out of sight of the hos- 
pital, instead of making it the most prominent of 
the outbuildings. 

My remarks may seem somewhat severe, but the 
gentlemen who are responsible for the arrange- 
ment and design of this building will know that, 
as a perfect stranger, I cannot possibly be actuated 
by improper or jealous motives. I know by ex- 
perience that medical gentlemen can bring their 
professional knowledge to bear with the greatest 
good results in the planning of these structures. 
Still it is evident there has been some blundering 
here, and as the first stone has not leng been laid, 
it may not be too late to take hints which are well- 
intentioned. 

I have avoided reference to the elevation: 
tastes differ, and there is no rule for hospitals, 
more than hotels. It seems to me, however, that 
there is no advantage, even on esthetical con- 
siderations, in breaking up the small roof of main 
building into an objectionable “ridge and furrow.” 
And there is an aerial construction about the 
central chimney stack hardly reconcileable with 
the plans.—I am, &c., SAMUEL KyIGHT, 

London, Oct, 25, 1870. 


CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Sm,—In reply to Mr. Hooper’s letter in the 
Buitptng News for April 29 last, I send some 
plain facts respecting the relative economy of the 
two methods of constructing with concrete, now 
being used by me at Perry-street, Gravesend, 
viz., building with blocks (my system), and erect- 
ing with en apparatus. When I speak of economy, 
I not only mean economy of first cost, but as 
tested by the quality of the work done by the two 
methods. By the system now used by me I have 
succeeded in building houses, the walls of which 
remain perfectly dry and free from sweating. I 
build my walls hollow, 34in. thickness inside, and 
3hin. outside, with a Sin. air-apace between, so 
that a 12in. wall is built with 7in. of material. 
By means of the air-space moisture is prevented 
from penetrating, as the blocks of which the inner 
wall is built are always at one temperature, 
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When I first brought my system before your 
readers I was not aware of all these secrets. In 
my first plan I bonded my blocks as headers and 
stretchers, and having so many headers through 
the wall was a prolific cause of the walls sweating 
in damp weather. This proves that the coating 
or facing was porous. I coated my blocks with 
cement afterwards, not washed. I am now cast- 
ing my headers hollow, and bonding them from 
wall to wall about every other one, and I have 
come to the conclusion that by these means my 
walls will never sweat. I lay two pieces of 
quartering on a level piece of ground, and I then 
work the concrete with my hand-float (though I 
am not a plasterer by trade, as was stated by 
your correspondent), well pressed in moulds 
made 6 tol, taking care that it be well mixed, 
with not too much water and the gravel not too 
large. Here thenI get my concrete blocks, all 
hard alike. I face the surfaceasI go on. This 
not only saves material, but skilled labour is 
rendered unnecessary. Any old woman or 
ploughboy can make the blocks, and any com- 
mon labourer after a day’s practice would lay 
them as well as myself. Instead of my blocks 
costing as much as bricks at 27s. 9d. per thousand 
(as stated in the Buitpina News for April 29), 
100 blocks, each equal to ten bricks, and there- 
fore equal to 1,000 bricks when laid, cost as 
follows: 2 yards of gravel, 2s.; 4 bushels of 
cement, 8s.; labour in making, 3s. 6d.; total 13s. 
6d., carting for cement (1s. 9d. per ton) not in- 
cluded. Your readers will thus see that by my 
hollow system I can do double the work in bulk 
with just half the material, giving a thicker wall 
into the bargain. So much for the non-necessity 
for skilled labour and the economy of material. 
I shall be happy to see any of your readers who 
take an interest in the subject, and will explain 
more fully to such the advantages cf the most 
economical system of concrete building now in 
use,—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. May, Jun. 
Northfleet, Kent, Oct. 24. 


es 


Antercommumnication, 


—+— 
QUESTIONS. 


(2004] SCHOLARSHIPS —Could any of your readers 
give me any information about the scholarships and medals 
that are given every year by theRoyal Academy and Science 
and Art Department for architectural drawings? Have 
you to attend classes in London, or simply send drawings? 
MEDAL, : 


[2005] WATER SUPP LY.—Willany one who has made 


a similar experiment say if it is possible by the ordinary 
suction pump jat B to bring the water from a well at A, 


B << 
AU 


the distance being about 80 yards and the rise about 10ft. ; 
and give the diameter of the pipe ?—W. W. 


(2006) WORK ON BUILDING SOCIETIES.—Could 
any reader of the BurtpinG News tell me where I could 
get a good work on “‘ Building Societies,” their principles, 
&e., &c.2—T. F., Preston. 


[2007] CHIMNEY SHAFTS.—I[ want to erect a brick 
shaft, square on plan, about 70ft. high for a 25 horse- 
power portable engine, now used as a stationary one. Will 
some reader kindly give me information as to what the 
dimensions should be, such as thickness of brickwork at 
base and top, firebrick lining, height of same, area of foot- 
ings, &c.? An early reply, with sketch of shaft, will oblige. 
—A. M. E. C. U. 


(2008] SMALL HOSPITAL.—Can any of your readers 
inform me which is the best aspect for wards in a small 
hospital, the fronts of which face north, south, east and 
west?—X. Y. 


(2009] DAMP WALLS.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the best means of making the brick wall of my house 
waterproof? Itis already coated or washed with ‘‘cement,” 
but this does not keep out the wet. The bricks have a 
large proportion of sand in them and seem of no use in 
keeping out the damp.—Damp WALL. 


[2010] PUGIN CHURCH SEAT.—Would any brother 
subscriber be kind enough to inform me what the “‘ Pugin 
Church Seat ” is like, its cost and shape ?—N. 8S. 


[2011] HYDRAULIC LI?TS.—Will any correspondent 
eblige me with the name of the manufacturer of a good 
hydraulic lift, capable of raising several tons weight at 
one operation? It must be altogether a different kind of 
thing to the petty examples used in hotels for the pur- 
pose of lifting visitors and their luggage.—ProprizTor. 


[2012] INCLINED BEAMS.—I should be glad to be 
informed of the correct manner of caleula'ing the strength 
of a beam or girder placed, similarly to A B, in the an- 


nexed cut, upon two supports 
7 which are not upon the same 

a 0 Sy 

Y 


placed upon two supports on 
the same level? I have never 
been able to find any special 
kind of construction, which 
practice. In the case in ques- 


level. Is the beam weaker or 

stronger than one of the same 
span and loading which is 

YY 

Yj 

le . 

rules relating 


to this 
sometimes does occur in 
tion, suppose the actual length of the beam between 
bearings to be 29ft., the depth 2ft., and the material oak, 
what would be the breaking weight in tons, uniformly dis- 


tributed over it, the breadth being also 2ft.? A solution of 
this practical question would no doubt be of value to 
others than—L. W. 


[2013] DRY FOUNDATIONS.—Which is the best ma- 
terial to put in the walls of a house to keep the damp from 
rising? Iam building a house of my own, and have been 
recommended to put concrete by some, slates by another, 
and other things by other friends, so that Iam quite at a 
loss to decide among them. In what part of the walls also 
should the damp-proof course be pu: 7—AMATECR BUILDER. 


[2014] PULL UPON TIE-RODS.—In the enclosed 
drawing a weight of 5 tons is suspended from the beams 


iy eee 
ie Saas 
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of two roofs of unequal height by a couple of flat bars, and 
I wish to know if the strain or pull upon each is the same, 
or whether one should be made stronger than the other, 
Will some one kindly explain the way of arriving at this 
information?—M. M. 


[2015.] PLANS OF COTTAGES.—I am desirous of 
getting plans of the above, with specifications and 
quantities. Is there not something of the kind published 
by some society, and where can I get them ?—N. Y. 


[2016] MODELLING WAX.—I am anxious to do a 
little modelling. Can any of your numerous readers kindly 
inform me how I can make and prepare modelling wax, 
such as used by jewellers, &c , and also of any method for 
colouring the same ?— W. WILSON. 


[2017] MOUNTING TRACINGS.—I should feel obliged 
if any of your readers wonld inform me the best way to 
mount tracings in ink or pencil, on drawing paper; and if 
a tracing is coloured will the same method apjly ?—Youne 
ARCHITECT. 


REPLIES. 
(1s03] HOT AND COLD WATER BATH.—I have 
put one down at asmall cost (of which I enclose a rough 
sketch) on a principle which is much more simple and 
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quite as effective as the more expensive baths. It will be 
seen that fig, Lis the cistern, 2, supply pipe; 3, cold water 
taps; 4, taps to break communication between hot and 
cold water, which should only be used when hot water is 
required ; 5, union joints, by which coil and pipes can be 
connected or disconnected at pleasure ; 6, hot water supply 
to bath ; 7, waste pipe: 8, furnace; 9, coil. The pipes 
should be conveniently fixed, so that the coil may be easily 
removed when the hath is not in use. It will be quite 
plain to ‘‘ Handy Man ” that the waterin the furnace must 
be made to boil. No. 4 tap should then be turned, which 
will cause a flow of water from cistern to bath. This tap 
should always be used first and cooled down with 3 tap. 
This principle dispenses with the difficulty of raising ho 

water with a pump, but in case of not having the advan- 
tage of the waterworks’ water, a cistern or reservoir higher 
than the bath is necessary, and should be supplied with 
either draught or force pump ; the former is the cheapest. 
N. B.—The coil should contain 50ft. My pipes are compo. 
and gin, diameter.— WEDNESBURY, 


[1993] NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—In ~ 
reply to “H.R.” I send the annexed figure, by which I think — 
that he or any other person must see that the bevels given ~ 


are correct, but in his figure misapplied. Let any one get 
apiece of board, and take it toa width and thickness ro 


that the square and bevels will apply correctly, and draw i 


the figure produced to any scale, and place the pattern 1 R 
on the board at 2R. Mark the top side, then with bevel A 
mark the line C D on the edge of the board ; square over 
on the under side and apply the patrern to the under side, 


and that is the mortise required and the bevel B correctly — 


applied, that is, at right angles to any side of the mortise, 
reversing the bevels when changing from top to bottom ; 
but the bevel Bis not required for this mortise, but is 


given to be used in the production of a face mould for a 


hand-rail—A PracticaAL STAIR- BUILDER. 


[1993] ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—If “ H.R,” 


will experiment on a piece of wood he will find that all de- 
pends upon how the bevels are applied to the rail. He is 
so far correct in stating that the angles formed by the two 
bevels are not alike. 


dicular) from the side of mortise, *‘H. R.” will find that 


the tongues of both bevels will be in the same plane, or oul 
of ‘‘ wind” as stated by the American author.—T. RasuLey. 


But if the stock of bevel V (refer to — 
his diagram) be placed in a line with the major axis of 
mortise, and the stock of bevel S be held square (or perpen- — 


[1996] UNANSWERED QUERY.—There are several — 


methods of copying mouldings from buildings. One method 
is by the use of the leaden tape : a thin flexible riband of 
this metal, about a yard in length, is rolled into a coil, and 
by being manipulated and impressed upon ths mouldings 
to be copied, and carefully removed and laid upon a sheet 
of paper, it can be traced off with a pencil. In using the 
tape the rough draft must be corrected by comparison 
with the original. A pair of compasses with the ends bent 
inward is useful in obtaining the breadth of members, and 
if furnished with a segmental scale bar or slide, affixed to 


one leg and passing through the other, the width of the 


neck of each undercut bowtell may be exactly marked. 


Another method, where the mouldings are not much 


und reut, is that technically called squeezing, and is prac- 
tised by applying wet clay, prepared wax, &e. By a 
beautiful aud ingenious instrument called the ‘“‘ Cyma- 
graph” mouldings may be copied with the most perfect 
accuracy and full size, see Engineers’and Architects’ Journal, 
No. 58. Another method is copying by the eye alone, on & 
reduced scale, and adding the measurements of each face. 
The practice of copying mouldings by the eye is of great 
importance in acquiring a knowledg: of the subject.— 
W. R. A., Uckfield. ae 


[1999] MBASURING TRACERY.—The usual method 
adopted is to take the superficial area of the tracery, the ex- 
treme dimensions of each stone being taken, ands ated so 
in the schedule of quantities. The dowels should be counted 
and the number of them given. No allowances should be 
given, as it only falsifies measurements.—THos. PINCH, 
Ordnance Surveyor, 


[1999] MEASURING TRACERY.—The practice is to 
follow the operations of the mason. ‘Take bed work 
plain work, circular ‘ditto, sunk work, circular sunk, 
moulded work, circular ditto, moulded in short lengths 
&e., eyelets, cusp points, mitres giving the size 0 
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traeery, mitres to cusp points, &c., measure all poin 
and Graber dowels ; run grooves|for glass, circular ditto. 
Some take radiating points as sunk work. —W. R, A. 


[2001] DAMP WALLS.—Let your querist try. Professor 
Church’s Indurating process. See Messrs.*Hockin, Wilson 
& Co.’s advertisement in your pages, —CLIPPER. 


[2002] PITCH PINE —No 1. in. thick, and not more 
than 5in. wid> No. 2, not less than lin. thick and 
4tin. wide (Jin. will curl and spoil the floor. No. 3. The 
rough floor to be laid with the join's at an angle of 45 deg. 
with joists, and the top side traversed toa straight surface 
and the pitch pine boards laid (well glued on the under - 
side) square across the joists in the usual way. No. 4. The 
pitch pine can either be dowelled and nailed on the edge 
(not through top) or plonghed and feather tongued. If 
the latter course be adopted, take care the groove is a small 
one and close to the bottom edge; paperis sometimes used, 
but it is a great injury to the floor, as it prevents wood 
touching wood, and the glue joining the fibres. The effect 
can easily be tested by glueing two pieces of wood together 
with the paper between and noticing the ease with which 
they are parted. No.5. Floor can be pugged or not, as 
desired; of course pugging would be best. I have had excep- 
tional experience with this kind of floor, and shonld be 
pleased to answer any farther inquiries, — ROBERT 
Purvis, Gainsborough. 


(2002) PITCH PINE BOARDS rnn about fin. by 5hin. 
wide, and should be laid on boards lin. thick. If pitch 
pine is laid straight the rough boards axe laid in cross di- 
rection. Pitch pine boards are glued on one edge and 
undernailed on the other. When the flooris not on the 
ground floorit ought to be pugged in order to dsaden 
sound in rooms bslow.—R, F. K. 


eee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—The Mayor of Kidderminster turned 
the first turf of a reservoir for new waterworks on Tuesday 
week, 


Mosstry Boarp or Heatra.—Acting upon the advice 
of the Secretary of Sta e forthe Home Department, the 
Mossley Local Board of Health have unanimously decided 
to join the Ashton-under-Lyne, S‘alybridge, and Dnkin- 
field Waterworks scheme, for the supply of their district, 
at a cost of £43,000, or one-ninth the amount of capital to 
be expended in the construction of the works. 


THE Sewerace or Dustrn.—The filthy condition of the 
Liffey has for some years past been the sanitary scandal of 
Dublin. Measures haye just been sanctioned for its abates- 
ment. Two intercepting sewers will be mads, which, as at 
present proposed, will open into the sex below the tide- 
way. This improyement will be effected at the cost of 
£350,000, which will be advanced by the Government on 
the security of the local rates. It is, however, says the 
Lancet, a sad pity that the errors of the London system are 
to be repeated in Dublin, and, if not too late, we would 
venture to suggest that some attempt should be made to 
divert the outlets to a place where, by pumping, some re- 
turn may be obtained. The waste of matters which are 
in fact convertible into wholesome food is unpardonable. 


Wetts.—A special meeting of the Wells Town Council 
was held last week for taking into consideration a memorial 
by nearly one hundred of the more influential inhabitants 
and house owners in the city, calling upon the council to 
exercise their rights for bringing a better supply of water 
to the town; alsoan application by Mr. W.J. Welsh, witha 
view to his forming a private company for the purpose. A 
vote was taken, the effect of which was that Mr. Welsh’s 
application is not to be entertained; but on the other 
point, the motion was carried that the Council should not 
attempt a water supply, but this was accomplished by the 
casting vote of the Mayor, who, throughout the discussion 
of the question—over a period of several months—has (says 
the Dorset County Chronicle) taken a very decided part 
against the memorialis‘s; ‘‘in fact, he went so far as to assert 
that an additional supply of water is unnecessary, and this 
in the face of the fact that hundreds of houses are without 
water, and the occupiers obliged to get supplied from the 
public conduit, to obtain which some have to go nearly a 
quarter of a mile.” Has the Mayor cf Wells a vested 
interest in dirt and disease? Is he a brewer, drawing a 


peels revenue from the beer-shops and public-houses of 


ells, to which resorts many thousands are almost driven 
by reason of the shameful way in which they are housed? 


-——>_____——_ 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mirrre.p.—Tue New Vicirace.—Disrure WITH THE 
Conrracr .R.—At the Dewsbury County-court, on Thurs- 
day week, a case was heard in which Mr. George Watts, of 
Mirfield, brought an action against John and George 
Sheard, also of that place, to recover the sum of £14 17s. 6d., 
under circumstances detailed in the evidence of and for the 
plaintiff. Mr. Chadwick appeared on his behalf, the de- 
fendants being represented by Mr. Turner. ‘The case 
having been opened, plaintiff was sworn. He said 
he was a joiner and builder in Mirfield; defendants 
were masons. During the present year, it was arranged 
to build a Vicarage, and on the 25th of May George Sheard 
applied to him for atender. He demurred, but on Sheard 
saying thatif he would doit for him, he should do the 
joiners’ work, he went to take the quantities. That was 
the evening of the letting. Sheard said he had had a 
privilege given him; that it would do if he sent in his 
tender three days after the proper time. He took the 
quantities for the joiners’, painters’, and smiths’ work re- 
quired at defendant's request, and on the 27th of May sent 
him in an estimave amounting in the whole to £597 10s. 
Sheard from that estimate sent in a tender on the 28th, 
and got the job. On the lth of July he told plaintiff the 
committee had objeced to him (Watts) doug the work, 
and on asking for names, &c., he refused to give him any 
definite answer. It was on the 25th of June when Sheard 

mentioned to him that he (Watts) was to have the job 
ofdoing the joiners’ work. In consequence of having made 
that arrangement, he bought a horse for £12 to take 
up the materials, and gave up tendering for a warehouse 


£168,568. 


in Dewsbury. His claim was made up of 23 per cent. 
upon £597 10s., for taking out the quantities and making 
the estimate. Cro3s-examined by Mr. Turner : It took him 
two days to take out the quantities, but he finished some 
of his calculations while going by railway to Manchester. 
He would swear defendant told him if he cast out the 
quantities he alone should have the job of doing the 
joiners’ work. He did not give the estimate on the condi- 
tions named in a placard posted on the walls. Hs was not 
a painter, nora smith. Re-examined: He had nothing 
to do with the vicarage committee, and therefore nothing 
to do withthe placard, Sarah Watts, plaintifi’s wife, 
confirmed his statement as to defendant having said he 
should have the work. Joseph Walker, builder, &., said 
he was told by Sheard in Watts’s presence that the latter 
was to do the joiners’ work. Cross-examined: He con- 
sidered the charges made by plaintiff reasonable, but he 
never paid a joiner for them. Thomas Ellis, mason, 
Hopton, gave similar evidence, but caused some amuse- 
ment by saying on cross-examination that if quantities 
were taken out they ought to be paid for as_ ordered, 
whether made by architect, joiner, or sweep. Mr. Turner 
said his instruc ions were that this was a sub-contract, 
the tender being made on the condition given on the 
placard, namely, ‘‘ No allowance for estimates.” He also 
contended that plaintiff, a joiner, was not entitled to archi- 
tects’ charges, George Sheard, on being called, supported 
the statement of his advocate, and denied the truth of the 
evidence given by the plaintiff and his witnesses. His 
Honour said he thought the justice of the case would be 
met if he gave the plaintiff ten guineas. A verdict for 
that amount was therefore given, and, on the application 
of Mr. Chadwick, costs of attorney and witnesses were 
allowed. 


Tur CHancet. Gates in 8S. Mary’s CuurcH, TAUNTON. 
—This long-pending question again came before the Con- 
sistorial Court at Wells on Tuesday week. It will be re- 
membered tha early in the present year these ga es were 
erected by the rector without a faculty, and wi hout the 
knowledge of the then churchwardens. The church- 
wardens were cited to appear in the Consistorial Court at 
Wells, charged with having erected them, and the result 
was that Dr. Wallis, Deputy-Judge of the Court, ordered 
the’'r removal. The order was obeyed, and ashort time 
ago the present churchwardens applied to the Court for a 
faculty sanctiontng the re-erec‘ion of the gates. The ap- 
plication was opposed by several parties, who, in support 
of their opposition, laid allegations in writing before the 
Court, Dr. Wallis, having admitted these allegations 
into Court, ruled that a portion of them were arguments 
only, and that he should require the remainder to pe sup- 
ported by affidavi s, and thegcase was adjourned un il 
Tuesday last for such affidavits to be submitted. Mr. 
Welsh, proctor for the opponents, produced nine affidavits 
fiom different parties Mr. Foster, proctor for the appli- 
cants, complained that he had not been furnished with 
copies ofthem., Dr. Wallis said the case would be ad- 


journed until the next court day, in order that he might 


consider the affidavits. If no counter-allegations are filed 
by the churchwardens, it is probable that judgment will 
then be given, 


Our Ofte Grote, 


Tae Miptanp Counties Brick Trapu.—Mr. 
J. N. Peake, of the “ Tileries,” Tunstall, has for- 
warded to us a letter, which we cannot insert on 
account of its length and of its publication else- 
where, denying the statements made in Mr, 
George Smith’s paper read at the Social Science 
Congress, and noticed by us in our number of 
Oct. 14. We cannot see that Mr. Peake answers 
any of Mr. Smith’s statements, he simply con- 
tradicts them, and affirms that no such evils exist 
onhisfather’s manufactory. Wedo notsuppose for 
a moment that they do. The “ Tileries” is well 
known to be a large and first-class establishment 
of its kind, must necessarily employ a large num- 
ber of hauds, and evidently comes under the ope- 
ration of the Factory Act. As Mr. Smith pointed 
out the employees in large brick-yards were 
already protected. All he asks is that the same 
protection shall be extended to the smaller esta- 
blishments employing less than fifty hands. We 
thinkif Mr. Peakereads Mr. Sm’th’s paper again 
he willfind that his letter was uncalled for. 


ProposeD IMPROVEMENTS IN SHOREDITCH/—At 
the last meeting of the Shoreditch Vestry a report 
of the Improvement Committee was read, recom- 
mending that; the Metropolitan Board of Works 
be memorialised to form a new street from Com- 
mercial-street to Old-street-road, as a metropolitan 
improvement, at an estimated cost of £292 924, 
to be reduced by the value of the land to be 
acquired, available for re-sale ; and also to widen 
High-street, Shorditch, near the church, the 
estimated cost of which (subject to deduction 
of the value of the land acquired) would be 
_ The report was adopted. At the 
same meeting it was announced that the Works 
Committee of the Metropolitan Board had re- 
commended the Board to allow the Vestry of 
Shoreditch the sum of £2,207, as a contribution 
towards the widening of Huntingdon-street, Kings- 
land-road, - 


_ Tue New Opera Comique.—The new theatre 
in the Strand bearing this name opens to-morrow 
(Saturday) evening, with Malle. Déjazet’s com- 


pany of French comedians. The building has 
already been described at some length in the 
Buinptwwe News. It has been constructed from 
plans by Mr. F. H. Fowler, architect, of Fleet- 
street, Mr. Reid, of Hammersmith, being the 
builder. The whole of the ornamental work in 
relief has been executed by Messrs. White & Cv., 
of Great Marylebone-street, in carton-pierre and 
papier-maché, as also the whole of the ceiling, 
proscenium, box fronts, &c. The general deco- 
rations were executed by Mr. Bradwell, of Great 
Portland-street. The furniture has been supplied 
by Messrs. W. J. Villars & Son, of the London- 
road, Southwark. 


Tar INSTITUTION oF CriviLn ENcINrERS —The 
members have just been informed, by circular, 
thatthe first ordinary general meeting for the 
session 1870-71 will take place on Tuesday eyven- 
ing, November the 8th, and that the meetings will 
thereafter be continued on each succeeding Tues- 
day to the end of May, with the exception of the 
27th of December and the 3rd of January. Every 
member and associate has the privilege of intro- 
ducing one friend to each meeting. The annual 
general meeting, to receive and deliberate on the 
report of the council on the state of the Institu- 
tion, and to elect the officers for the following 
year, will be held on the 20th of December. The 
members have been invited to send in any ori- 
ginal communications they may have prepared for 
reading at the meetings, and have been reminded 
that applications for admission from candidates 
desirous of joining the Institution can now be con- 
sidered and dealt with. 


ARcHITECTURAL ART CiassEs.—4s we have 
already announced, classes for architectural mo- 
delling will be commenced at the Architectural 
Museum in November. We now learn that the 
instructor will be Mr. R. Morris, whois at present 
engaged in modelling the terra-cotta panels for 
the Wedgwood Memorial Institute at Burslem. 


EXuIsiITI0on or OLD Masters.—The authorities 
of the Royal Academy have determined to repeat 
their winter exhibition of the works of old masters 
which proved so successful on the former occasion. 
We understand that many fine works have been 
already promised, including a few early water- 
colour drawings by British artists, The exhibi- 
will open directly after Christmas. 


New Morrvary Bvuinpines FoR THE CiTy.— 
The Sanitary Committee presented on Tuesday a 
report submitting amended plans and estimates 
for the proposed mortuary buildings for the city 
in Golden lane. The Chairman explained that 
about a year ago the Commission decided to build 
the mortuary ia question for a sum not exceeding 
£13,000, that since then the estimates had ex- 
ceeded that amount by about £1,500, and that 
the committee were instructed to reconsider the 
matter with a view to bring them within the 
original sum. They now proposed to pay £5,000 
for the site in Golden-lane, and £7,821 for the 
buildings—making togather £12,821. Mr. Hay- 
wood, the engineer, stated that reduction had 
been made by the compression of she size of every 
chamber, and that he did not expect that a larger 
sum than £500 would be required in addition 
for the fittings andornamentation. The report of 
the committee was carried,and it was referred 
back for execution. 


Chips. 


The tower of §. James’ Church, Taunton, is now 
in course of being taken down and rebuilt up to the 
top of the second stage, at a cost of from £900 to 
£1,000. The organ has been removed from the 
tower and placed in the north-east end of the church. 
Mr. Spiller is the contractor. 


The exhibition of Eglish porcelain at the Salis- 
bury and South Wilts Museum has been followed 
by an exhibition of drawings by the old masters, a 
rare and excellent collection of works having been 
lent by amateurs and collectors in the locality. 


The erection of a new Masonic Hall in Bristol is 
shortly to be commenced. ‘The entire cost is esti- 
mated at £5,000. The Prince of Wales is announced 
to lay down the foundation stone. 


The Exeter Cathedral 
amounts to £13,000. 


The Bishop of Exeter has contributed £500 to a 
fund for improving the school buildings in connec- 
tion with the church schools in the diocese of 
Exeter, 


restoration fund now 
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A clerk in an Erie hotel has a magnificent scheme 


in view. 
like a locomotive turntable. 
every guest a “front room.” 


It isa circular hotel, to work on a pivot, 
The objectis to give 


There will be a private view of the exhibition of 
cabinet pictures in oil at the Dudley Gallery , Picca- 
dilly, on Saturday (to-morrow), next the 29th inst. 


The tenders of Messrs. J. Weeks and Co., for 
warming the new buildings for the Annual Inter- 
national Bxhibitions at South Kensington, have 


been accepted. 


The opening conversazione of the Architectural 
Association will be held at 9, Conduit-street, this 


evening. 
will commence on Friday, November 11 


The ciasses of design and construction 


The mosaic frieze of the Royal Albert Hall, 800ft. 
in length by 6ft. 6in. high, covering a surface of 
5,200 square feet,is now completed,and fixed on the 


exterior of the building. 


A plan for the drainage of Walton-on-Thames, so 
as to effectually exclude the sewage from the river, 
has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and 


will be proceeded with at once. 


ae 


LATEST PRICHS OF MATERIALS USHD 


IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 

Tou csecvecene load £12 10 13 10; Finland ......... ace 87 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15 Memel erhadagdonnenr 0 0 

» yellowpine.. 4 0 410/Gothenburg, yellow 9 0 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0| ,, white ..... 8 0 
Quebec Oak, white... 6 0 6 10 Gefle, yellow......4. 10 10 

x birch 315 5 O|Soderham .,....... 8 19 

wae lim. 5 5/Christiania, per O., 
Dantzic oak 6 15} 12 ft. by 8 by 9 in, 

Wareae Nae AO a VOlOW ses tisslacied pe 0 
Memel fir .. 4 0) Flooring boards, per 
Rigas.cscwce 310| sq. of lin., first yel 7 6 
Swedish .....ccssece 3 0/First white........ = a7 0 
Masts,Quebecredpine 4 0 5 5\Second qualities .... 6 0 

», yellowpine.. 4 0 5 5|Pumice Stone pr ton 6 0 
Lathwood, Dantzic,fm 310 5 10 Os, &e, 

», 8t.Petersburg 5 0 6 10/Seal, pale....per tun 25 10 


Deals, prC,,12 ft. by3 
by 9 in., 


, 80 
. a7 15 


0 


Quehec, white spruce 12 017 0|Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 36 0 

St.John, whitespruce 12 014 0|Olive, Gallipoli...... 43 0 

Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 43 10 
duced ©, Palm, fin0'...essee«s 39 10 

Canada, ist quality, 18 0 19 10)Linseed ..........05 30 0 

%md do...... 12 15 13 10) Rapeseed, Eng. pale.. 45 70 
Archangel, yellow .. 111013 0/|Cottonseed.........5 2) (0 
St. Petersburg, yel... 12 013 0 

METALS, 
LEAD — 

Pig, Foreign ...ccces oper ton £1710 0 £10 0 
», Mngiish W.B, ... eeee t 2aG 20°0 0 20 5 
«» LitadCo, weles Ps do 1915 0 20 0 
», O*ber brands . do 13-0 0 318 5 

SHHCU MING sc puncsvip wnee'scenserie do 1915 0 20 0 

hot Mratenten visens asueclesect ccs do 210) 02-399100 

Red or Minium ...... nalnialeisialsis-<¢ + do 1915 0 2910 

DEOOAT EO, WEB, Vees'ee vest noes do 00 0 0 0 

WER IERDIEY: | <sie'cs lanineae-anig ose angen do 27 0 0 0 0 
fp RT OURG ID Glare sek sas puetae do 0 0 0 0 0 

Corrik :— 

British—Cake and Ingot ...,.... perton £6710 0 0 0 

Best Selected eC) 69 0 0 0 0 

Sheet ..... do WL AQ Oa 78 0. 

Bottoms ... do 75 0 0 0 6 

Australian ... do 68°00 71-0 

Ppanish Oak vcacscsscciccn sues: do 00 0 0 0 

Chit Bars, GaSb wos veces caesccvece do 6 00 62 0 
oe Refined mgob.... se cccececece do 67 0 0 69 0 

MOUG w Metal toa serconsakis vasaelesine per lb 00 6 0 0 

1RON :— 

Pig in Scotland, cash...e.csescseve perton £211 6 0 0 

Welsh Bar, in London see) do: 7-256 7 10 

os Wales. do 610 0 6 12 

Staffordshire......... do 7-20 <0 8 0 

Rail, in Wales ....... do TOE LO ET AO 

Sheets, single in Loudon.. do 9540 500) 46°36 

Hoops, first quality ..cccccesesecs Edo 810 0 10 5 

INORG. tisteae « Wess) aeh lance cca oe do SD. 715 

BD SCONE Us cate raialel a vSbfacan Binhaieiy Soa'e Siele' acm ni do 9 10.0 915 


THNDERS. 
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AsHron Krynis, Witrs.—For new Parochial Schools 
at Ashton Keynes, Wilts. Messrs. Lansdown and Shopland, 


archiects ;— 
Tenders No. 1. 


1146 0 


7 


Soocoocooe 


No tender. 


SITONES ee cs evel sll OO eae st ere yee 
silliness ces sen We A stb OE elec 

Weeks ys chetees T2500 NO eerste a ne 

King & Godwin,. 12295 0 0 secsccses. 

Newcombe ...... 1200 120) 10: oyiek wtaisie ee 

Dover & Dower... 1199 0 0 ....<..05. 
A.Smith........ DUO SS ha aeeren sects cts 

PLM POW es arate 1143 18 0 (accepted) 103218 0 


Tenders No, 2. 


Burstem.—For alteration of beer vaults in Waterloo- 


road. Mr, W. Elsby, architect :— 
Bennett & Cooke 
ICLOY. sc pis seis ties AER Oe Ree icteiels 
Baader, & Critchlow.........00% 


ae 


Come rere reser ecereceerseren 


» 405 


Hampstrap.—For the erection of a villa residence, for 


Mr. J. Harvey. Mr, W. A. Dixon, architect : 
Faton & Chapman wie 
BT oa ee Nils avouaccnens me 
Manley & Rogers 
Mann........ 
FLONGHAW scdecassavorssucveues 
Wicks, Bangs, & Cou... 


Cree eeteeenes 


TOPO ee neeeeteternnon 


Borron-on-TrENT.—For the erection of twenty-one ‘ r 
almshouses, Burton-on-Trent, for the feofees. Mr. Joseph | Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Stepney Union, 
Quantities by Mr. T. T. Green :— 7 


Mitchell, architect. 
Wade Bros. ..sccccaere 
Hunter & Bennett... 
Parker, SOW y.siseieocetens 
MAAGOCKS ss cissnarconces 
WIEN cceccsesdercabacnsan 
Bowler & Beck ....... cae ea 
WDLODN  piccredaavassaccreesesee 
Fadtiold: vn evssccgauery conceas 
Smith & Chamberlain,. 
Hoa ies est ces 
MasOn) te. Syecsccsnestenee apseacdasene bnaarance Vee 
Lowe & Sons (accepted) .....s.scseesecsserss 


CrapHam.—For stable buildings, enclosure 


£5698 
5138 
4705 
4686 
4599 
4580 
4521 
4520 
4445 
4443 
3890 
3350 


walls, 


&., 


Dudley House, Nightingale-lane, for Mr, H.C.Green. Mr. 


R. P. Notley, architect :— 


Maxwell & Sons ....ccsccevsessorrtieces £997 0 O 
Notley........ oe Necretedeta toe iesedetnesava th ety 
Eaton & Chapman (accepted) ...... 8909 0 0 


Hants.— For repairs and other works to Swan Hotel, 
Mr. E. J. 


brewery and premises, at Blackwater, Hants. 
Reynolds, surveyor, Reading :— 


Martin, Wells & Co. ,...0.00.-00 £386 
Catchpool ........ Tisieia bit Mobveieleten 321 
Searle's, esaneaew suas b Alnieie euid ares a 283 

KIDDERMINSTER.—For the waterworks :— 
Goodman & Burton.... Glcoeted 
Dixon 5 


Everal 
Hilton (accepted) *.......003 


Ameen rennet eeeres 


0 0 
10 0 


£5146 ! 


Lew ron.—For honse at Lenton, for Mr. J. Thorpe. 


John Collyor, architect :— 


Marshall’, ce vcsccsmerteetaat seteanseyee) SOM? 
IMI vcs see ceacevccecsraes Reotiposes ae Eo 
Priostley...c nce ayencene ODL 
AttenDOrrow....ccsecseceee eauinesecisuaes 580 
Jelley .....0.0 569 
Vickers* 5.4) .08 570 
Slim (accepted)........ Seniesa paetecpars 560 


NotrincHamM.—For the erection of twen 


0 
16 


eoooooc[a 


ty-one 


Mr. 


villa 


residences in Nottingham. Messrs. Thomas C. Hine & 


Son, architects :— 

R. Dennett & Co 
D, BE. Lynam 
lise Bsa orators viaaidta Caaoanaakee de . 
¥F. Mersom.,, 
We Ward:t:.. 
G. Johnson 

Waslim) ia ticee 
G. Bell & Son 
J.B. Hull 
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Somrerrord Keyyes,—For mill and farm buildings at 
Messrs. Lansdown & Shop- 


Somerford Keynes, Wilts. 
land, architects :— 


Dover cr Dower essne cuter creas £1268 
ASSES MTN Mca eerie ee neniene 1133 
Bang d'Godwin' ices. saute a 1132 
AINTON ei iy eee oko ea CS 1130 
Newcombe: hs. pceeae keen tree 1070 
Jones (accepted) .........eeceeee 862 


seececeveseragcossesarecadens LAL Oa 


13749 
13590 
13571 
13510 
13300 
13137 
12925 
12890 
12816 
12553 


0 0 
9 38 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 


Swinpon.—For five cottages, Swindon, for Mr. E. Law- 
rance. Messrs. Lansdown & shopland, architects :— 


Elarriny an) oe Git cee ere £1055 
Newcombe "ae wee, see oe 1000 
OS OOS sehen) eaten Hote Meee POR 980 
Foreshaw's asses cee. Saree atne 877 
DOVEDi oe eae neeee me kc 850 
Tirvey“snciscseeee pavatore clavere irate 850 


0 0 
0 0 


Swinpon.—For new house, Swindon, for Mr. A. Bull. 


Messrs. Lansdown & Shopland, architects :— 


I arPISON weiss welinaenine oe atee: £863 
LAA ar MIG Cae abate salemreraite 860 
DYSEvactrs dence cee mene ee neers vee 890 
JORG y shukceraeceee Rica Geren 765 
Dovergimcieesuneun were 764 
PHTNIDS ccetornees senarer ce ieraeee 748 
INGWCONUDS ei suads suis en tee eee: 726 
HOreshawies cscs oe eerenre ceacuee 602 
Harris (accepted) cvc.cccswscssve 600 


10 
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SwinDon.—For new Chapel at Swindon, Wilts, Messrs. 


Lansdown & Shopland, architects :— 
Original tenders. 


Reduced tenders, 


Dyer reserstgiete wate £1030 0 0 .......... No tender. 
Dover & Dower:. 999 0 0 i...esce% - No tender 
Harrigiccs secon OSL IATEO tet eaet se LID OO) 
Suith wcisssceees CEES pal aoe be Beehive onan 797 0 0 
Newcombe ...... BOO O Be se cle uetoe 750 0 0 
WOVEL av sittin 850 0 0 (accepted) 710 0 0 
Swinpon.—For new villa at Swindon, Messrs, Lans- 
down & Shopland, architects: — 

Newcombe ...... arale'bieotauatetstsiscre ais ae LLLSO 

i DYe 2) ABN Re ee mente ts ve bipeuitnis 1100 

Barrett (accepted) .............. ae 1099 


SwiyDon.—For new Schools and teachers’ residence, 
Swindon. Messrs. Lansdown & Shopland, architects :— 


Tenders for 
schools, &c. 


Tenders for ad- 
ditional class- 


Son OCOoooCcCoO 


5 rooms. 
Wlarid ko sanuerwacencent £2445 0 0....£178 0 
Kamiberly*scacnanacenen 2281-00 vie ce PLO LO 
INGW COMPO shia nine etree soe 22907004456" 168 20 
Mie Me nets Boe tee 2199 0 0.... 176 0 
DIMLth cn acme taco 2200 0 0.... 130 0 
DOVOW arc eaiaeaekae eka 214020 04 ent 45 20 
Stephens ....... acereteraiiere 2123 0 0.... 160 0 
Nightingale ............ 2290 0 0 

Harris ..... Rarsisieray ehsichele 2086 17 3 .... 148 14 
King & Godwin (acceptd) 2100 0 0.... 132 0 


Tar Porrerres.—For house 
for Mr. W. Harding. 


tects :— 
COWS“ eercistatoocteire nseleloralareiniatteeelete leaps 
BaULOV seeriscnn cuare eerie oon pistesets cs 5 
Collis Hudson. ask ceseeraec eee 
HALVOY i aie cs hy abivihelelsiaieie-s siaeieicieene 
Bennett & Cooke..,, swici’a Cinlaseoets 
Barlow (accepted) ..sssssscevsceeceens 


and two cottages, Hanley, 
Messrs. Robt. Scrivener & Son, archi- 


Srrepnry.—For labour shed and dead house, Ratcliff 


Messrs. Arthur & C. Harston, architects :— 
Hopewell.......000 opaciwensens RHO rE) 


Wimpiepon.—For the erection of two houses at Wim- 
bledon, for the Rt. Hon. Harl Spencer, K.G. Messrs. 
Beeston, Son, & Brereton, architects. Quantities by Mr 
Barnett :— 

Haston Bros. .cscsecesssaaset 
Parsons & Townsend .. 


Perry & Co.” ....cccoseenses 

Myers" j...ccdenccnavenvdaearteaeranreneiin tenant tama 
Bracher’ & S00 <ciscscesscavencaseseneeeaetye « BOLs 
AVIB G OO... itecnscoarsedentasienteen » 2904 
Adamson & Son.......0 sencae LO 


WYLDE-GREEN, NEAR BrirMincHaAmM.—For the execu. 
tion of certain work in the erection of six houses for Mr 
Rowley, exclusive of sundry items. Mr. W.T. Foulke; 
Birmingham, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. R. Geen; — — 


Street .ceccceve vaedshbeasesers de og Oia 
Horsleys..isoves sesadsaescangecete Bap eal 
BYtery vessccoassanre 3499 0 
Nadens siscssessenstine 3400 0 
Paxkorg. :.¢.)seccangtenrmens 3337- 9 
Ravenscross «..s.chacvesesmmneeny 3289 0 
PLCQCO .2a.01c0scoisoacsanenden paaBiescneeepmUnemiice cel cman 
Stafford & Brown . » 8200 0 
SUTMAN =cccssackeves ~ 3149. 76 
Steel (accepted) s.ussorcesevsevsstmnsmvigss 1OLao 10 


Se 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. > 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, Limirep. Quarry. 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depots; also cost for Transit to any part of 4 
the United-Kingdom, furnished on application. a 

BATH STONE OFFICH, i 


[ApvT.] Corsham, Wilts, 
CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING , 
ESTIMATES. e 


Dominion oF CANADA. —InTER-CoLos1AL RAtLWAy, 
Nov. 21,—For the supply of 40,000 tons of Bessemer steel — 
rails, to be delivered in 1871 and 1872, with the necessary 
quantity of fish-plates and bolts and nuts. Messrs. Morton, 
Rose, and Co., Fartholomew House, Bartholomew-lane, 
E.C., London. Messrs. A. Walsh, H. B. Chandler, C. J. 
Brydges, A. W. McLelan, Commissioners, Ottawa Canada. 

ALDEBURGH WATERWORKS Company (Limited), Noy. 
1.—For the construction of the works. William Hayward, 
secretary, North Cottage, Aldeburgh, Saxmundham, 
Suffolk. : 


MIDLAND AND LonpoN AND Nortu-WasteRN RAILWAY 
Companties.—Ashby and Nuneaton Joint Railway, Noy. 
15.—For the supply of the following materials, namely— 
6,700 tons of steel or iron rails (at the option of the joint 
committee); 3,300 tons chairs, 90 tons of spikes; 60 tons of 
bolts and nuts; 270 tons of fishing plates; 183,000 tons of 
oak keys; 366,000 toas of oak tree-nails. James Williams, 
secretary, Derby. 12 

S. Luxe (Middlesex) Nov. 1.—For laying down and cons __ 
structing 260ft. run, or thereabouts, of 3ft. 3in. by 2ft. 2in., 
half-brick sewer; 100ft. run, or thereabouts, of 2f¢. Gin, — 
one brick barrel sewer ; and 275ft. run, or thereabouts, of 
18in. pipe sewer. W. W. Hayne, vestry clerk, vestry offices, 
Vestry Hall, City-road. a 

CueLLaston, Nov. 12.—The proprietors of the Chellaston 
Plaster Mines, situate at Chellaston, in the coun y of — 
Derby, invite tenders for the sinking deeper of an existing _ 
shaft in the mines. < 

Hautrax Corroration WATERWoRKS, Noy. 14.—Hebden 
Extensions. —For the Widdop Reservoir and Main Conduit 
thence to Pecket Well.—Contract No. 7. J. E. Norris, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Halifax. 

Normanton, Noy. 7.—Inrant’s Scuoou.—For building - 
the above school. The vicar, Vicarage, Normanton, © 


ea 


SS 
BANKRUPTS. 


(TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY). = 


George Beliamy, S. Leonards-on-Sea, buildez, Nov. 5, ab _ 
Hastings.—Richard John Chapman, Brighton, stone mason, 
Noy, 1, at Brighton.—William Jacob, Gorleston, builder, 
Noy. 7, at Great Yarmouth.—Samuel Moore, Clifton, iron- 
monger, Noy. 1, at Bristol—George Thomas. Littlehamp-— 
ton, iron and brass founder, Nov. 1, at Brighton. ' 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION.—ACT, 1869. ; 

Noy, 22, J. Brown and C. Leach, Halifax, builders, — 
LAST EXAMINATION. 

Noy, 7, I. Rose, Derby, sawyer. 


DIVIDEND MEETINGS: : 

Noy. 14, T. Smith, Manchester, plumber.—Noy, 15, J. Se 
BarnsdalJ, Nottingham, painter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Alexander Cowie, Glasgow and Grangemouth, contrac- 

tor, Noy. 2, at 12, ab the Faculty Hall, Glasgow. 


ees is Sea 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Heaps and Hesketh, Chorley, plasterers.—Holbrook & 
Co., Manor-street, Chelsea, ironfounders.—Swallow and 
Heckels, West Harton, brick and tile manufacturers 
Hiton & Brown, Bolton, ironfounders,—Pierpoint and 
Hepherd, Warrington, builders.—Raven and Howell, New 
Basford, builders—R. and R. Pochin, Leicester, iron: 
mongers.—Frieake and Sons, Mark-lane, engineers. ; - 


~ ia 


~~ 
Breaxrast.—"prs’s CocoaA,—GRATEFUL AND ComrortinG.--The ee . 


agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite, The Civil Service Gazeite remarks ;—"‘ By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of diges: 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which muy save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.’ Each packet is labelled—Jamus Hers & Co., Homeg2: 
pathic Chemists, London, 


Novemper 4, 1870. 
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» TWO MODES OF FENESTRATION. 


HAT is the true method of window con- 
struction for modern street architec- 

ture? Looking through recent works, we find 
great variety of treatment and only occasional 
success. Beginning with the “ vernacular,” 
or “ Baker-street style,” we have the common 
wide hole in the wall, with a straight arch or 
lintel over it. Then we have the same thing, 
perhaps better proportioned, with a pointed 
relieving arch over the flat one, and a tympa- 
num filled in with brick or stone. And then 
again we have the lintel omitted, and the 
aperture extending up to the round, orpoiuted, 
or segmental arch which spans it. So much 
for single lights. But when two or more 
windows have to be put close together a 
question arises which needs consideration. Is 
it best to enclose the two by asingle large 
arch, so that the pier between them may be 
reduced to a mere mullion, or ought we rather 
to carry the wall above by the sole means of 
the smaller arches? In other words, is the 
more or less developed tracery window of 
many lights, or the arcade of single lights, the 
proper thing for our offices and warehouses ? 
Examples of each may be found without look- 
ing far. Windows of two lights divided by a 
shaft (often with a circle pierced through the 
tympanum) are common in the civil and do- 
mestic work of the day. They are found, for 
instance, in the present Crown Insurance 
Office in Fleet-street, in the late one in 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, in Mr. Jameson’s 
warehouse in Cannon-street, and in many 
other cases. The second story in the Strand 
front of Mr. Burges’s design for the Law 
Courts may be remembered as a very beau- 
tiful example oftheir use. But are they ever 
as beautiful internally as externally? Weare 
speaking of course not of churches and halls, 
but of many-storied buildings divided by 
floors. The wall in which they are inserted 
commonly appears within as a long horizontal 
strip. The ceiling above is flat, or only 
broken up by beams or girders. Which 
harmonises best with these conditions, the 
arcade or the tracery window? Which fits 
into the wall-space most perfectly, the long 
level range of openings or the two or three 
large pointed arches here and there, cramped 
in their height by the floor above? Ina 
structure made up of several low stories the 
windows mustnecessarily be ofmoderate height. 
Instead of 40ft. and 50ft. from floor to ceiling, 
there is perhaps only 10ft. or 12ft. to deal with. 
It is a constant problem how to keep the 
openings from looking squat and dumpy; 
how to give them grace and elegance of pro- 
portion. Which most tends to do so, the 
single or the double window—that in which 
each main arch is almost 6ft. wide, or that ia 
which it is less thanthree? Again, in several 
recent cases it is hard to see any reason or 
purpose at all in the dividing shaft and minor 
arches of these two-light windows. Some- 
times a single sash-window fills the entire 
opening. The mullion and tracery stand 
clear in front of it, a perfectly objectless 
piece of scenery as far as the construction is 
concerned, No wonder that the proprietor 
occasionally knocks them out as a foolish ob- 
struction to the light. No wonder that the 
outside public laugh at the architects who 
first build a window and then put a stone 
screen outside to darken it. For this is a very 
different thing from a medieval tracery 
window with mullions inserted to support the 
glass. The mullion, or shaft, in this case 
supports nothing, except. the plate of stone 
which blocks out the lightat top. It is a fine 
example of the unrealities which still cling to 
modern Gothic, unrealities which it will 


throw off if ever its living principles prove 
strong enough to break through its dead forms. 

All compound windows of the class, how- 
ever, are not chargeable with theabsurdity just 
noticed. Those, for instance, in the Law Courts 
design, by Mr. Burges, are as thoroughly struc- 
tural as artistic, Between the two lights is, 
not a mullion, but a massive pier on which 
the sash-frames depend just as in ordinary 
cases. The great arch does not show inside, 
and can, therefore, rise considerably above the 
line of ceiling. The proportions, though low, 
are pleasing, and the construction is reason- 
able as well as beautiful. Yet even here, 
though the external effect may well warp the 
judgment, and make those who come to criti- 
cise stay to almire, we cannot regard the 
interior as quite satisfactory. The heads of 
the two ‘lights do not come within several 
feet of the ceiling; the foiled circle above 
them nearly touches it. To say nothing of 
the comparative darkness of a room in which 
the windows are so low down, the whole ar- 
rangement almost looks as if the floor above 
were an afterthought. It is a vertical design 
cut off abruptly by a flat ceiling ; not a de- 
sign made expressly for a long horizontal strip 
of wall. There is, indeed, a class of two-light 
window to which this objection does not 
apply. When neither the main circle, nor 


the circle beneath it, appears within, it may | 


agree with a flat ceiling well enough. Yet, 
even then, the question arises whether, ina 


simple class of work, this is not rather a! 


complicated mode of proceeding. If we can- 


not get any light out of the space between | 


the large arch and the two small ones, why 
have a large arch at all? Why not build in the 
natural obvious way, with two strong arches 
and a strong pier or pillar between them? It 
looks, on the face of it, a more straightforward 
plan than to put a couple of weak arches first 
and then a strong one over them tomake matters 
safe. Now this is the system adopted in 
many Venetian buildings, and it seems to us 
to be one of the things mast worth copying 
in them. We are not bound to take the 
Venetian-Gothic style as a whole. We can 
do without its ogee arches and its queer 
chimneys, and its billet mouldings. But its 
system of fenestration for town architecture— 
a system worked out by the medizyval archi- 
tects themselves in one of those mediaval 
towns which come nearest to our modern 
ones—looks like a hint from our long-past 
predecessors as to what they would do if they 
living now. It is a system which has no 
nonsense about it. There is no putting three 
arches where two would do, or two where one 
would do, according to the prevalent fashion in 
our domestic Gothic. There areno shafts and 
stonework introduced for the valuable pur- 
pose of casting a shadow, and no thin 
mullions whose frail existence depends on 
the strength of the sash-frames behind them. 
There is none of that small, weak, effemi- 
nate stuff—that shallow “ prettiness,” which, 
in feeble hands, is the one thing which 
English-Gothic aiways rushes into, We 
have columns a foot or more in diameter, 
instead of the usual “tobacco-pipe shaft,” 
and everything else in proportion. The 
ranges of windows look as well inside as 
out : it is plain that the architect designed 
them for their position, and was not anathe- 
matizing the ceiling all the while for inter- 
fering with the tops of his arches, The lights 
are tall and well-shaped; they can go up as 
high as they ought: if they are fitted with 
sashes the design is none the worse for it, for 
there is a great difference in the look of a 
sash betweeen thin mullions and between 
stout pillars. In the former case, the vertical 
lines are not strong enough to overpower the 
horizontal ones : the meeting-bar is almost as 
important a feature as the mullion. In the 
latter case, it is a mere nothing, by compari- 
son; and the projection of the stout column 
of itself keeps it nearly out of sight. It is 
part of the essence of the system that these 
columns or piers should be stout; that they 


should each carry the main thickness of the 
wall, and not merely, as in a tracery window, 
the tympanum of the enclosing arch. To 
do this they cannot be very slender. They 
must be real columns, capable of doing real 
work—not mere ornamental shafts. But the 
are not obliged, in all cases, to carry the wall 
above by means of an arch: they may do it, 
in short bearings, by means of a lintel; and 
this lintel may either have horizontal mould- 
ings only, or mouldings returning vertically 
on to the capitals of the piers. Both modes 
may be observed in the Lothbury offices, by 
Mr. Somers Clarke, the south front of which 
we regard as one of the most successful 
examples of Gothic fenestration in London. 
We have never advocated the Venetian-Gothic 
style as a whole. We should be very sorry to 
see it displace the Early French, or even the 
Early English, as a starting point for modern 
development. But, as might be expected 
from the conditions under which it arose, it 
has some things to teach us which these other 
styles have not; and this detail of house 
architecture is one of them. We are not 
bound down, it seems to say, to short and 
stumpy tracery windows. Weare not obliged 
to use great pointed arches, running every 
here and there against the flat ceiling, and 
looking as if the room were not half high 
enough. Weare not compelled to keep the 
tops of the lights a yard lower than they 
ought to be in order that the pierced circle 
above them may not open into the skirting of 
the upper floor. Nor need we be tempted, 
to the great discomfort of our clients, to 
specify iron casements because sashes look 
badly between thin mullions, | We may con- 
struct the work in the most direct and un- 
affected way, and having put a thoroughly 
strong arch or lintel to each light, are not 
necessitated to put another pointed arch over 
it to make the building “Gothic”; for Gothic, 
it is plain, can adapt itself to circumstances. 
If it has one type of window for halls and 
churches it can produce another for shops and 
houses. The grander type may well be re- 
served for grand occasions; for lower pur- 
poses, the less ambitious one will, after all, 
prove the more beautiful. 


ay 


ITALY AT KENSINGTON, 


FORTNIGHT since we called attention 

to ‘‘ Egypt at Sydenham”; we will now 

say @ word or two on Italy at Kensington, 
A beautiful page, or rather volume, in the his- 
tory of art, is illustrated by the collections at 
South Kensington, where the museum is a 
little Vatican 1n itself. In point of fact, so 
supreme is the nation of Michael Angelo and 
of Raffaelle, that almost whenever we light 
upon a work which is a charm to the eye and 
the faney, we may set it down, without con- 
sulting the catalogue, as some monument of 
Italian genius, And it is gratifying to reflect 
that all of this wealth is not ancient or me- 
diwval. The moderns claim their trophies, 
and make good their claim. Thus, among 
the portraits, are those of Pisano, Cimabue, 
Fra Angelico, and the rest of the glorious com- 
pany of painters; but they are generally in 
Italian glass mosaic, of our own day, by Sal- 
viati, whose process is inimitable, unless we 
compare with it the Minton emblazonments 
and mouldings. Priceless, in the midst of all, 
is that jewel ofa doubtful artist’s labour, called 
the Cellini Ewer, once belonging to the regaliaof 
France—an object superior, in our estimation, 
to the celebrated Portland Vase. The double 
shell of carved sardonyx, the exquisite foot, 
the enamelled figures and masks, the disposition 
of the gems, the innocent Cupid on the handle, 
the Andromeda figure in front, lying like 
Nature on a bed of gold, rubies, and diamonds, 
constitute the perfection of grace—a com- 
panion to Ascanio’s Lily, If challenged to 
declare what triumph of human Art is with- 
out a flaw, we should unhesitatingly indicate 


the Cellini: Ewer—a poem in conception and 
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in execution a gem. 
trances, and ostensoirs of an early period, 
though displaying invention, are rude ; but a 
marvellous sumptuousness of luxury is sug- 
gested by the Italian harpsichords and spinets 
of the sixteenth century, made of pear-wood, 
sculptured, and literally encrusted with ebony, 
ivory, lapis-lazuli, and rare marbles, besides 
borders and stars of jewelling. Irom these 
minute and delicate treasures we turn to the 
Old Testament of Ghiberti, from the Baptistry 
of Florence; and our surprise can never 
cease at the patient toil—the love, in truth— 
bestowed by those old artists upon their un- 
mercenary tasks. Look at the Porta di Saa 
Rameri, by the Pisan Bonnano. You might 
think that the man was only born to build a 
gate. It is the Scripture in bronze. ‘Then 
those Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan mosaics, 
wealthy and yet dainty of tint, and surpassing 
all the boasted Oriental panellings, excepting, 
perhaps, in material. Baccio d’Agnolo’s can- 
toria, or singing gallery, in marble, from one 
of the churches which cluster in Florence, 
absolutely transcends the Classic ideal—it is 
at once so magnificent and so pure. So we 
pass amid this Italian splendour: the tri- 
bune of Santa Chiara; Kobbia’s enamelled 
terra-cotta ; the antique fountains from Flo- 
rence and Venice ; and Maiano’s and Setti- 
gnano’s altar-pieces, glowing withItaly. Italy, 
indeed, is alive and bright, beyond all other 
countries, at South Kensington. There is the 
famous Cupid of Angelo, wrought when he 
was only twenty-four years old, and the still 
more remarkable, though unfinished, statuette 
of 8, Sebastian; an example of his ‘‘ recorded 
practice of cutting his works at once from the 
marble, without availing himself of the me- 
chanical appliances in general use among 
sculptors for chiselling out in marble a figure 
previously modelled in clay.” But, delaying 
for a moment upon this topic, we may observe 
that, without the slightest remorse, not only 
Michael Angelo, but many other artists, are 
held responsible by the catalogue makers of 
South Kensington (what an incorrigible race 
these catalogue-makers are!) for innumerable 
barbarities which they never perpetrated : 
also, that the jargon of this “marble mart” 
wants correction in every way. When shall 
we be rid of the slang about ‘ Greco-Roman ” 
style? The style is either Greek or it is Ro- 
man; or, if not, itis neither, and has been bas- 
tardized. Continuing our tour of the marbles, 
it is impossible not to linger before the marble 
shrine from Fiesole, and Donatello’s quaint 
yet powerful sepulchral scene in the history 
of Christ. The head of the Saviour is nobly 
imagined. But however pleasant these linger- 
ings may be, they must not detain us too long, 
or we shall exhaust our whole study on the 
Pisan Baptistry, the monument of Pope 
Julius, the Cellini bronzes, the Moses of 
Michael Angelo, and the peculiar flat relief 
first introduced into art by Donatello. It is 
remarkable that the Italians—perhaps on ac- 
count of their possessing marble (and a similar 
remark applies to the modern, though not to 
the ancient, Greeks) have never cared much 
for ivory-carving, which is held in such high 
repute throughout Germany and France. 
But they have always been, especially the 
Tuscans and the Viennese, superb enamellers, 
and their translucid enamels in relief, illus- 
trated so brilliantly in the great Shrine of 
Orvieto, more than 500 years old, defy com- 
parison. Glass, indeed, in Italian hands, 
became a material of art, though the days 
have gone by when emperors and kings con- 
contended for the largest collection of Murano 
goblets. Some are here, in company with a 
singular variety of other types :—The massive 
enamelled works of Venice in her earlier 
time, Gothic of shape and sumptuous of 
colour—blue, green, and clouded purple— 
though white prevails, as affording the finest 
surface for gilding, which emblazons it with 
armorial bearings and arabesques, contrasted 
with enamel in opaque. Then, thin blown 
drinking cups and horns, so graceful in form 


The chalices, mons-|and yet so totally unlike one another, golden- 


tinted. Later than these are the vessels of 
Latticinio, or filagree glass, known to the 
ancients, in which threads of opaque white 
and coloured glass are incorporated in the 
transparent body of the vessel, and these, by 
various methods of manipulation, are twisted 
or woven in regular spiral or reticulated 
patterns, producing in some specimens a kind 
of network of delicate lines spread through 
the piece. When these lines cross each other 
we have the Vitro di Trina or lacework glass. 
‘“‘ Sometimes the lofty stem of a wineglass is 
formed of an elaborately-involved rod of 
various colours, resembling a serpent.” But 
there was no limit to the ingenuity and fancy 
of those unrivalled artificers, with their crystal 
stars and crosses, and frosted and crackled 
oddities, and their Avanturine, produced by 
mingling metallic filings or particles of leaf- 
gold with the substance of the glass, where 
they hang like flies in amber. The people at 
Murano imitate these processes, yet they 
have not re-discovered the original secret. 
It is said that they borrowed it from Germany. 
The supposition, however, is sustained by no 
evidence. On the contrary, the Venetian 
ware has more tenuity, clearness, and‘lightness 
than even the richest of the famous ruby 
glass once manufactured in Bohemia. The 
true ruby lustre—iridescent and prismatic— 
such as once adorned the cabinets of princes, 
from the potteries of Faenza, Gubbio, Pesaro, 
Urbino, and Castel Durante, can no longer 
be produced. The knowledge of it has been 
extinct since the days of Sanzio, from whom 
the term “ Raphael ware” was derived, 
though for no reason that history affords us. 
The name most celebrated in the category is 
that of the ‘ Maestro” Georgio Andreoli, 
who died in 1552 in’ a chamber walled with 
majolica copied from the Moorish palaces in 
Spain. But the Italians, aithough, as we 
have noticed, they command an abundance of 
that white and pure stone which sculptors 
love, and which has been chosen in all ages 
to represent all goddesses and nymphs, from 
Juno the imperial to Psyche and Hebe, the 
girls of the Olympian Mount, possess also a 
wealth for art purposes in their soil itself. 
In the year 1400 was born the man who 
either unearthed some forgotten craft or 
invented anew one. A goldsmith by trade, 
an artist in taste, he grew impatient over 
bronze and marble, because his imagination 
was too opulent and rapid for substances so 
hard and so costly. Hence  terra-cotta, 
“ literally cooked earth--i. ¢., burnt clay,” 
coated with opaque enamel. His first work 
in this material was produced about the year 
1438, in the Cathedral of Florence. His son, 
Andrea, and his four grandsons carried on the 
art, but with them its mystery died. We 
have imitators, but none who can tell us how 
the genuine Della Robbia ware was wrought. 
With respect to another class of pottery, 
known as Faience de Henri Deux, however, 
its secret, long lost, has been found again, so 
they say ; but not more than fifty undoubted 
examples are known to exist. There is no 
enamel on them, only a white body, covered 
by a thinand transparent glaze, The last im- 


‘portant specimen in the market—-a trifle light 


as air—was sold for 1,100 guineas! There 
are, of course, spurious “ originals” in all the 
curiosity shops of Europe ; but what of that ? 
Who, in the apotheosis of speculation, has not 
areal Rubens or Titian, a cupboard full of 
indubitable Dresden, and some of that deli- 
cious majolica, made of very modern clay, 
which used to be purchased at the great 
Doccia works in Tuscany? To our positive 
knowledge, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and Prussia each have the bullet which killed 
General Picton. Then why not the true 
Abruzzi, white and blue? Perhaps it is 
equally pretty, possibly prettier ; still we are 
uot inclined to despise the love which is felt 
for the primal work of the artist as distin- 
guished from that of the mere modellist and 
copier, That magnificent medallion, 11ft. in 
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diameter, and bearing the arms and emblems — 
of René, King of Anjou, was hung, during four — 
centuries, upon a wall exposed to every influ. 
ence of the atmosphere. It did not suffer in 
the smallest degree. The date of the altar. 
piece near it, also of Della Robbia ware, is un- 
certain ; as is, too, the authorship of the Magi, — 
the twelve enamelled terra-cottas symbolising ~ 
the months of the year, and the Virgin a 
Child, in Della Robbia, attributed to the in. 
ventor himself or hisson. How justified this — 
sort of dubiousness is may be inferred from 
the factthat the Administration of the Louvre, — 
in 1868, bought, as an original work of the 
fifteenth century, a bust by Bastianini, who > 
died only last year. So of the brass and iron 
candelabra, cressets, balconies, grilles, braziers, — 
and firedogs, assigned, at a guess, to various 
names, though in certain instances Italian, 
has evidently been mistaken for Rhodian, 
The Plateau, with a portrait of Pietro Peru-— 
gino, and the several pieces inscribed by — 
‘“‘ Maestro Georgio,” are, however, unquestion-— 
able. No pretence is affected concerning the — 
the renowned Martelli Bronze, or mirror. 
cover, the work of Donatello, who made it for 
the Martelli family in the epoch of Italian — 
wealth, and who little dreamed that some 400 
years after his death it would be sold to an 
English curiosity collector- for £650. The 
annals of these treasures, indeed, could they 
be traced, would be exceedingly romantic, 
Near to the Martelli Bronze is a metallic 
mirror, in a lofty and elaborate stand of steel, — 
damascened in gold and silver with wonderful 
art. It was made at Milan—at what cost ?— 
for a Duke of Savoy. Why was it sold, and 
who are the Dukes of Savoy? Antique 
family jewels,the peasant ornaments of Etruria, — 
household portraits, an immensity of objects 
robbed away in war and revolution, and ~ 
handed from mart to mart, find a depository at — 
South Kensington. There is one truth con- — 
nected with this which should be noticed 
Formerly, it wasthe pious custom of illustrious — 
families to preserve as heir-looms libraries and 
picture galleries ; now, before the amasser of © 
them is cold in his grave, we hear the knock 
of the hammer. The love’s labour of a life- 
time is lost ; the “ originals ” go to Wardour- 
street, and the ‘ unique copies” are hawked — 
about the bookstalls. Now, why else those 
pearls, which must once have adorned, or 
been adorned by, the neck of some Prin- 
cess, and upon which M. Michelet would 
have written a rapturous volume? Why that 
incomparable Aquamarine, the largest in the - 
world, which sparkled once in the sword-hilt 
ofa Neapolitan king? We canunderstand the © 
Pectoral Cross—a villainous appellation to- 


bestow upon a thing so beautiful—because it 


is a loan from Mr. Hope, whose generosity in 
this matter has been above praise, and who 
makesan use so admirable of his prosperity. | 
But we cannot comprehend the spirit in which | 
rich families, the families of kings, royal 
princes, dukes, and the rest of the salt of the | 
earth, appeal upon the death of the head of the | 
house to the paynbroker or the auctioneer. | 
After this indulgence in indignation, we enter 
the picture galleries. They are radiant with 
Italian charms: the nine remnant cartoons of 
Raffaelle ; copies from the woollen, silken, and 
golden tapestries in the Vatican ; rescued 
relics from the lumber-room at Whitehall; 
plunder—of a precious kind—from Hampton 
Court ; works of an almost sacred genius. The | 
eye never tires of them. ‘“ Ananias Dying,” 
‘ Paul Preaching at Athens,” the “ Beautiful | 
Gate,” “ The Holy Families,” that gallery of | 
“Madonnas,” “ The Draught of Fishes,” and 

the exquisite ‘‘ Garden-Girl,” which, in 

tenderness, softness, and daintiness of touch, 

has never been approached except, perhaps, 

by Meissonier. Not much attention is due to | 


the paintings, “chiefly selected as affording 
illustrations of costumes,” which hang about 

the lobby and staircase walls ; nor, unless it be 
heresy to hint it, to Domenichino’s bold daub, | 
the “Conversion of 8. Jerome,” while as for 
the Perugino, originally done in fresco for 
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an Italian church, it has been spoiled by the 
transfer to canvas. Not so with the frescoes 
from the Lower Church of San Clemente, in 
Rome. They had been buried for nearly 
eight hundred years, and were only recently 
discovered. Copies were made of them on the 
spot, expressly for South Kensington, and the 
result reflects high credit on the artist. There are 
also some striking paintings, and figures, and 
landscapes in gilt on Italian leather, the work 
of which, however, is far excelled by the 
French. Yet, upon the whole, if we would 
signalise any classes in the museum as pecu- 
liarly worth studying, we should indicate the 
the Italian. It is rich in architecture, in 
sculpture, in colour, in fine and choice 
fabric, in thought applied to art, in a con- 
servatism, so to speak, and it is, in fact, a book 
of pictures, each illuminated by genius. To 
read it isto be enlightened upon ages of human 
power and progress, or, as an Italian himself 
said, to look downthe most glorious vistas of the 
past by the light of sunken suns. 


——— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT 


OF BRICKWORK. 

V HEN Charles the Second decreed that 

the rebuilding of London should take 
place in materials not liable to be destroyed 
by fire, he did not possibly contemplate the 
changes he would bring about in the archi- 
tectural character of his metropolis, The 
medieval wooden buildings, and the quaint 
half-timbered houses which had been erected 
under the Elizabethan revival of Classic 
architecture, had now at once to be replaced 
by structures in brick or stone. And, thanks 
to the fire, we lost by a stroke of the pen the 
picturesqueness which seems to have been 
peculiar to our wooden architecture, and our 
forefathers were constrained to adopt novel 
methods of building in fireproof materials. If 
we can imagine a body with such authority 
nowadays as the Metropolitan Board of Works 
determining, say from January 1, 1871, that 
no buildings in brick or stone should be com- 
menced in London, we can conceive what an 
impulse would be givento iron and timber con- 
struction ; and in 1666, with an entire city of 
13,000 houses to rebuild, the demand for archi- 
tects in these new materials must have been 
enormous. But the law which teaches us that 
with the demand must come the supply, held 
good after the Fire of London, and it soon 
became evident that the new London was to be 
a brick city. Indeed, it could hardly have been 
otherwise ; the means of transporting stone 
were few and limited, and good building stone 
is nowhere found in the immediate vicinity of 
the metropolis. Moreover, there was no time 
to be lost ; the chroniclers of that day, Evelyn 
and Pepys, describe the wretched straits to 
which the unfortunate citizens were reduced, 
camping about in tents in all the open spaces 
round London, and huddled together in the 
public buildings which had escaped destruc- 
tion. They did not then doubtless pay much 
attention to the architecture or to the exte- 
rier of their houses, and the revival which 
was working such wonders in Italy played 
very small part in the rebuilding of London. 
Of course, with the masterpieces of Wren and 
Inigo Jones before us, the Renaissance cannot 
be said to have been entirely neglected in this 
country, but, with the exception of the 
churches and a few of the mansions of the 
nobility, Classic tradition, at the very period 
of all others when it had its most important 
chance, failed miserably to make an impres- 
S10 tipon our street architecture. The reasons 
for this failure will have to be sought for pro- 
bably in the materials, for it seems an un- 
questionable fact that the massiveness and 
grandeur of Classic architecture cannot be 
translated into brickwork; it essentially 
requires a stone treatment—or shall we say a 
Stucco one? Luckily that vile sham was then 
unknown, and we were saved a stucco rival 
of Rome or Florence, for there is no knowing 
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what Wren might have been called upon to 
do had Parker or Austin flourished in 1666. 
The real cause of the adoption of the “ brick- 
wall-with-holes-in-it” style in London was of 
course that this was the simplest and cheapest 
way of sticking square bricks together, and 
even if we had had designers and manufac- 
turers who could have furnished our citizens 
with the rich and varied terra-cottas which 
were then in use in Northern Italy, we ques- 
tion if their wares would have commanded 
any sale. But it is of no use speculating what 
might have been the case, we only know what 
did happen, and we can but regret that for 
nearly 150 years our street architecture 
remained devoid of every characteristic. The 
age which produced Kensington Palace, Marl- 
borough House, and Great Queen-street was 
only better than that which gave us Gower- 
street and Mayfair in that the bricks were 
better made, and red instead of grey, as the 
colour is now called—dingy black would be a 
fairer term to express the hue of modern brick- 
work. The redcolour of the eighteenth century 
bricks was due, as is well known, to their 
being burnt with wood in close kilns, instead 
of in clamps with breeze, as is now practised. 
The nineteenth century was heralded in with 
the discovery of stucco, and stucco has pro- 
bably wrought almost as important a change 
in the aspect of London as did the Great Fire. 
To stucco we may attribute all the evils to 
which architecture is liable. These may be 
briefly described as bad designs, bad mate- 
rials, and bad construction, and the only com- 
fort in contemplating a row of stuccoed houses 
lies in the fact that they are so deficient in 
durability that few, if any, of them will out- 
last the ninety-nine years of their leases. 
The introduction of stucco may, in fact, be 
regarded as the commencement of the third 
epoch of London street architecture; and as 
the masterpieces of stucco, we cannot do 
better than refer to the works of Nash, who 
was its High Priest. In Regent-street, which 
still not unjustly claims to be the finest street 
in London, we see, or rather we don’t see, 
brickwork revelling in Classic attire, and the 
terraces overlooking Regent’s Park are well- 
known examples of the transforming power of 
Parker’s cement, as it was at first called. In 
spite of all our progress in other matters, we 
are still sticking in the cement period of our 
architecture, and we can only anticipate by con- 
trast with our contempt of the plain brick-wall 
treatment (which still, by the way, drags on a 
lingering existence in remote suburbs) what 
will be the feelings of the architects of the 
next generation when they reflect upon our 
protracted thraldom to this disgraceful sham. 
With all the grand new squares at South 
Kensington to build,—for with the vast exten- 
sion of London northwards and westwards we 
still go on in the old jog-trot routine of stucco 
squares and stuccoed semi-detached villas— 
may weindeed dare to hail the Grosvenor 
mansions as a sign of better times coming, as a 
doveof promise, as an indication that the 
nobility and gentry will dare to enshrine 
themselves behind any other material than 
stucco? Wehopeso! We verily will try to 
persuade ourselves and our readers, that after 
70 years of pseudo-Classic civilisation, we are 
going to return to something genuine again 
and to allowwhat we have for some time been 
showing inside our churches to be seen outside 
our houses—namely, plain honest brick. If 
it were not for very joy we should be tempted 
to find many faults with the Westminster im- 
provements, and there are to our mind many 
formsof brickwork better adapted to our street 
architecture than the pretentious buildings 
springing up on the outskirts of Belgravia. 
But we must be contented with small mercies 
and hope for better times in the future. At 
the Kensington Museum, and latterly at the 
Royal Albert Hall, we get entirely another 
planZof dealing with brickwork, and the at- 
tempt to decorate brick buildings solely with 
terra-cotta constitutes to our mind the dawn 
of a fourth period in London architecture. If 
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our readers smile at our selection of a few iso- 
lated buildings as the nucleus of a style which 
is to influence the entire architecture of our 
metropolis, we can but remind them of the 
insensible way in which this very South Ken- 
sington influence has gradually become ap- 
parent throughout the country. If in matters 
of art education we are compelled to admit 
that we have derived assistance from the ex- 
istence of the Department of Science and Art, 
why should we scruple to learn what we can 
in matters of architecture from the band of 
art students and art workmen who have re- 
ceived their training atthe hands of this insti- 
tution? But while South Kensington must 
be allowed to have led the way to the success- 
ful employment of terra-cotta, we can also 
point to the works of Mr. Barry, who has de- 
monstrated in the most satisfactory manner 
at Dulwich College that this material can be 
employed with effect; and there are, if we cared 
to enumerate them, other buildings, both 
executed and in progress, which testify to the 
growing appreciation of this material for 
building. 

Now when we undertook to write upon the 
treatment of brickwork, we had in view the 
possibility of choosing either one orthe other 
of the following alternatives—either, firstly, to 
consider brick (which, as we have shown, is of 
necessity the building material par excellence 
of London) in the light of a mere constructive 
necessity, and to demonstrate that although 
we cannot avoid it, we may contrive to veil it 
from the eye by meansof some decorative sham, 
such as ashlaring or stucco—or, secondly, to 
look upon brick as a true building material, 
which should be so considered in the design 
and so disposed in the building,as to tell as 
brickwork, and as such to form a part of the 
architecture. We have shown the reasons for 
the adoption of brickwork in London, and we 
have pointed out that brick, and brick alone, 
was employed for the majority of our build- 
ings during 150 years. We have seen that 
when stucco was invented, our archi- 
tecture was so modified that the natura 
material, brick, was constrained to retreat be- 
hind a hideous veil of that wretched sham, 
through which, however, its constant tendency 
is, and ever has been, to show its familiar face, 
disfigured and deformed by all the unsight- 
liness which bad material and bad workman- 
ship can achieve. And now, in conclusion, we 
would hail with joy the movement we think 
we can see the signs of, and which we firmly 
believe will soon be very apparent, in favour 
of again employing plain honest brickwork for 
the fagades of our houses and public buildings. 
We have endeavoured to prove that the reason 
for the ugliness of London is the want ofa style 
of architecture suited to the material, and 
capable of dealing withthe sizes, forms, and 
colour of bricks. After two centuries wasted 
in hopeless struggles after this style, we be- 
lieve that neither in Gothic nor in Classic art 
can these exact requirements be fulfilled, but 
that to build truly in London we must begin 
with abrick 9 x 4} x 3, and on this form 
such modifications of the received traditions 
of order and proportion as are capable of 
being executed in the materials with which 
we are dealing. Every one will readily admit 
that this is the common-sense metkod of treat- 
ing brickwork, and for the purposes of enrich- 
ment bricks in the form of terra-cotta may re- 
ceive any amount of decoration. In the best 
period of all architecture we find the enrich- 
ments wrought in the same materials as the 
remainder ofthe building, marble for marble, 
stone for stone, terra-cotta for bricks. With 
this appeal to precedent we will leave our 
readers to form their own opinions upon the 
correctness of the principles involved in the 
revival of brick architecture which is now tak- 
ing place in London, and we can only hope 
that the conclusions at which we have arrived 
will be justified by the future of London 
architecture, and that we may at no distant 
period revert with satisfaction to the views 
we have now expounded, 
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Henne em rnmennns suyensne isIE SITES een 


SOUTH KENSINGTON LOAN 
COLLECTIONS. 


E resume this week a notice of the 
many fine and interesting works of 

art which have been lent this year to the 
Science and Art Department. In Lord Elcho’s 
collection especially, there are some excellent 
portraits, both for the celebrity of the persons 
represented and for the power and goodness 
of execution. One of the most important is 
Paris Bordone’s splendid picture of ‘* Palma’s 
Daughter.” This is something more than a 
mere portrait. There is a curious dazed ex- 
pression upon the young lady’s face, apparently 
showing that she does not much like reclining 
for a model to the painter. It is, however, 
in every way a fine specimen of the master. 
This artist, who studied under, and in 
ortraiture rivalled Titian, was, like Lucas 
an Leyden and some others, a wonderful 
example of early genius. He is said to have 
executed important pictures when only twenty 
years of age. Another capital portrait, though 
somewhat hard, is that of Tintoretto, by 
himself, painted upon marble, which, doubt- 
less, partly accounts for the hardness we speak 
of, Thereare also several of unknown persons; 
one by Pantomio, of a gentleman, is as fine 
as one often sees. The power and dignity of 
this portrait are admirable. Close to this there 
are several nice things of the kind ; among 
them a very graceful head of a lady, by Par- 
megiano ; but in interest no portrait in the 
place is before Mr. Layard’s well-known one 
of ‘‘ Mahomet II.,” the great emperor of 
the Ottomans, who captured Constantinople 
in the year 1453. The picture has a long in- 
scription, which fixes, for certain, the painter 
and his subject. Gentile Bellini, the eldest son 
of Jacopo Bellini, of Venice, at the instance of 
this Mahomet, visited the court of the Sultan, 
@ fact which, no doubt, influenced his costumes 
and manner. He was the first painter we 
know who introduced such oriental costumes 
into his paintings. One good example of this 
style of treatment is exhibited at the old 
Exhibition building. While writing of the 
portraits, we must not omit the delightful 
portrait of the ‘ Contessina a Mattei,” in the 
Marquis of Westminster’s collection, by 
Andrea del Sarto. He is said to have studied 
much the works of Massaccio, and to have had 
a wonderful power of copying. This picture, 
though much more advanced in handling and 
softer in touch, reminds one somewhat of the 
speaking portraits of that master. The well- 
known Velasquez portrait of the little gentle- 
man, the “Prince of Asturias,” on a big 
Flemish horse in the court of the Manege, also 
in the Marquis’s collection, is too well known 
to need much comment; those who have not 
seen it before should notice the character and 
force of the figures in thebackground. Besides 
the specimens of the early masters already 
mentioned, the visitor should notice two small 
but delicate bits of Andrea Mantegna. It is 
a pity they have become so black. More 
ambitious, and wonderfully fresh in colour, 
possessing great sweetness and some dignity, is 
the triptych attributed to Vivarini. The 
central compartment represents Madonna 
crowned by angels, with her divine gon on her 
lap, whois in the act of blessing a kneeling 
nun, probably the lady, as in the case of the 
many S. Catherines, in whose memory the 
picture was painted ; the wings are divided 
into six portions, each containing some event 
in our Lord’s life, This artist is said to re- 
semble Bellini, but he is much more archaic 
and'inferior to him in every way ; his drawing 
very incorrect. In the pieta, for example, the 
foreshortening of the dead Saviour is almost 
ludicrous. Above this isa circular painting, 
by G. A. Razzi, commonly called “Il 
Sodoma,” of about the same size and of the 
same subject as the Botticelli on the other side 
of the screen, but entirely inferior to it, 
especially in the drawing of the extremities 
and want of religious feeling. On the wall 
opposite isa singularly pretty but somewhat 


feeble’ picture of the “ Virgin and Sleeping 
Child.” 

The Venetian school is well represent ed, 
Titian’s “S, Sebastian,” with a small finished 
study of it, leading the way. There is some 
marvellous painting in these, painful though 
they are. The perfect repose of the now life- 
less and hanging figure is striking. By his 
pupils we have an important example of 
Andrea Sciavone, “ The Birth of Jupiter.” 
This picture is wonderfully rich in colouring, 
but the outlines are very dark and indistinct. 
Nothing, however, can be more charm- 
ing than the infant god himself. There 
is a mannerism about the whole, which is also 
noticeable inhis greater fellow-pupil, Tintoretto, 
by whom are some good examples. A small 
one of the “ Marriage Feast at Cana in 
Galilee ” isa fair specimen, with all its defects 
of affectation and virtue of colour, grace and 
elegance. There is much to admire in the 
bold tempera painting of the Three Graces, life 
size, by ;Pellagrini. The outline is sharply 
drawn in the wet plaster with some tool, some- 
what like the process employed on a smaller 
scale by the early Greek artists. There are 
several paintings attributed to Correggio, One 
of; the “Holy Family,” unfinished, is very 
interesting, showing how an artist of this 
celebrity went to work. At first sight one 
might fancy it was an original painting that 
had been partially destroyed, but upon close 
examination we have no doubt that it is what 
it is said to be, an unfinished painting 
by this great master. As we get lower down 
we must notice two spirited sketches, by 
Romney ; the laughing girl reminds us much 
of the slight but fascinating sketch of “ Lady 
Hamilton ” in the National Collection. Gains- 
borough’s sketch of “ Lady Sefton ” is also 
interesting, crisp, and true to nature ; every 
touch tells, 

Of our own day, Lord Elcho exhibits two 
fine water-colours by W. Hunt; one is a capi- 
tal fruit-piece, painted with a truth that none 
but he in these times has acquired, and a very 
high-finished and characteristic portrait of 
a monk carrying a big book bound in pig- 
skin, with latten clasps and corners; the 
texture is simply marvellous, and the colours 
bid fair to rival any executed in oil for du- 
rability. This excellent example of this 
favourite artist is unexceptionable both for 
subject and execution. 

We now turn to some of the recent addi- 
tions to the loan and other collections of art. 
We have noticed already the interesting 
collection just purchased at Saragossa. The 
Times and other papers spoke of the collection 
as containing specimens of art from time im- 
memorial. This, we fancy, is amere mode of 
talking. Nothing was bought for South Ken- 
sington earlier than the seventeenth century, 
which we trust would not have been the case 
if fine thirteenth and fourteenth, or even 
fifteenth, century work was to be had. In 
addition to what we said last week, we would 
draw attention to the very skilful hand- 
work exhibited in the beautiful pelican al- 
ready noticed, and the exquisite chasing of 
the medallions in the crystal pendant given 
by Louis XIII. Of the more modern 
goldwork, nothing approaches the mounting 
of the diamond breast-ornament given by the 
Marquesa de la Puebla. We have seldom 
seen such skilful and delicate scrollwork. Of 
course with our idea of setting precious stones, 
so as simply to display the stones themselves, 
this method would not find favour. We only 
speak of the piece as a specimen of exquisite 
hand-work, and we might add of the artistic 
utilization of small and uncostly stones. In 
some of the other crystal pendants there is a 
process well worth imitating—that of placing 
finely-coloured miniature painting under the 
crystal. Thesespecimensare only fair examples 
of the art. There is, however, a magnificent 
instance of it in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, equal in effect to the brightest 
enamel, 


Bearing @ fair comparison to these Spanish 


offerings are some similar specimens of Ger- 
man and French work in the great hall, lent 
by ‘A Gentleman.” It seems to us a pity that 
a gentleman possessing such beautiful works 
of art as those exhibited by him should not 
have allowed his name to be appended. The 
‘“‘ Incredulity of S. Thomas” and “ Resurrec- 
tion” are beautiful examples of enamelled 
figure-work. In addition to these fine jewels, 
some good rings and early watches, this 
gentleman exhibits very choice specimens of 
French and English furniture, the painted 
satin-wood of the last century, as good as any 
to be seen, in perfect preservation. He also 
shows—unless, indeed, there are two gentle- 
men—a magnificent clock with charming 
silver mounts, with tortoiseshell case inlaid 
in oriental figures with mother-of-pearl and 
enamels; an early instance of the imitation 
of oriental patterns so prevalent in the early 
porcelain, 

His finest specimen, however, of precious fur- 
niture isan exquisite cabinet of very light ebony 
framing of very pure and chaste design, inlaid 
with plaques and panels of the choicest agates 
and other pebbles. Small as it is, it almost 
rivals the celebrated spinet bought at the 
Paris Exhibition. But the most important 
part of this collection is the metal-work. 
Some of his specimens of this art are truly 
marvellous, ‘There are many excellent; all 
are worth careful examination and study, 
Of the smaller pieces the following are worthy 
of notice :—A beautiful little miniature hour- 
glass. It is only a toy, and probably, that is 
judging from an early one we have, not of 
much use in measuring time, but the patterns 
in damascene work are exquisite, equal to 
any oriental specimen. Of about the same 
date is a beautiful piece of chased metal, 
seemingly the upper part of a sword scab- 
bard. The expense of executing such work 
as this would preclude its use at the 
present day, except where funds were practi- 
cally unlimited; but it is a sad sign of 
the present revival throughout Europe that, 
notwithstanding the greater beauty and scope 
of the styles revived, scarcely anything ap- 
proaching, either in design or skilfulness of 
execution, the best Cinque Cento works has 
been attempted, most of our Gothic archi- 
tects having actually repudiated many useful 
and beautiful processes of working in metal. 
A curious purse-snap is also noteworthy for 
the dexterity with which it is worked ; the 
design, however, is poor. 
the fifteenth century have beautifully ex- 


A set of knives of 


cised handles, the floral and armorial orna- | 


ments being filled in with translucent enamel 
of an excellent colour; the greens and reds are 


| 


very good. There is no mode of ornament | 


more worthy of imitation for a hundred uses 


than this, and we are glad to see that it has — 


been successfully done in several instances, 
The gems of the collection are two very choice 
shields of the finest wrought-iron richly dama- 
scened. One appears to have been buried, 


and so is a good deal corroded, but not so — 


much so as to prevent its design from being 
perfectly intelligible; the cantia, which is 
hammered up to a considerable height, and 
afterwards chased and inlaid, represents S. 


George and the Dragon, the latter having — 
come within a very inconvenient distance of — 


the fair daughter of the King of Egypt. The 
border is divided by circular medallions of 
great warriors,maleand female—Judith, David, 
Hercules, the jintervening spaces being filled 
in with very elaborate and capital arabesque 
ornaments in gold. It is said to be of the 


fifteenth century, though it seems to us clear — 


of the sixteenth. The shape is circular ; when 
perfect it probably was somewhat similar, but 
equal to the Queen’s great shield. 

Far finer in design and execution, as well 
as in condition, which is as excellent as the 


Cellini one, is a grand oval shield with the 


monogram (—|1_} inscribed upon itin gold, 


so that it was probably made for Henry II. of | 


France, who so often coupled his H with the 


) 
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D of Diana of Poitiers. The modelling here 


is as good as in any painting of the period. 
The grand scene is the delivery of the keys of 
-acity by a queen; a cupid bears an olive 


branch before her, and another hovers over 
holding the crown of victory over the con- 
queror. Victory, with atrumpet in her hand, 
seems to bless him as he advances, while the 
city in the back towers in majesty, palace 
and town rising one above the other. The 
subject may be the submission of Cleopatra 
to Julius Cesar. We have never seen any- 
thing finer than the figure of Victory. The 
drapery is simply marvellous ; such variety of 
patterns, and all exquisitely and tastefully 
wrought; such ease and grace is shown that 
one can hardly believe that the material is so 
stubborna oneasiron. The border is scarcely 
as pure in design as that of the circular shield, 
though in boldness and execution it far sur- 
passes it. The masks are of extreme force 
and character. If any one wants to see 
how delicately iron can be worked by a skilful 
artist, he cannot do better than study the 
details of the dress of the one figure above 
mentioned. 

It is not a little curious that there is 
another choice work of art now exhibiting 
which also has the Diana monogram, and is 
supposed to have been her own hand-mirror, 
presented by the King. The frame is of 
ivory, of perfect execution, of the best taste of 
the period. From what we have written, we 
need not say that the Museum will wellrepay 
a visit. Seldom have its walls and cases been 
richer in really fine works. 


a 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 


ATURDAY —the private view of the 
Dudley Gallery—being very wet, there 

was, comparatively speaking, but a small 
number of visitors. The rain may have had 
a depressing effect—certainly a leaden sky 
is one of the worst under which to view 
pictures,—but we cannot congratulate the 
committee upon the exhibition’s being quite 
up to its usual mark. The collection is 
designedly one for cabinet pictures, but a 
cabinet picture should be a gem, not a pot- 
boiler, or, taken at its lowest conception, the 
study for a larger work, giving the cream of 
the painter’s first idea of a subject. Hitherto 
the Dudley has been the youngest and 
favourite child among exhibitions, and we 
regret that it should in any way lose its 
usual prestige. Mr. Watts contributes three 
pictures; one very fine one, ‘Love and 
Death,” No. 108, occupies a central position 
at the end of the room. There is an over- 
whelming force in the figure of Death against 
which the smaller one of Love seems hardly 
able to contend. With all its talent this 
picture partakes largely of Mr. Watts’s peculiar 
mannerism. Another by the same artist, 
No. 120, “ From my Studio Window,” is an 
excellent study of a pine tree, and deserves 
attention from its fine colour. Mr. Mason’s 
landscape is a good Mason; to add, as he 
does, that it is from Staffordshire is beside 
the mark; he paints white very cleverly, 
particularly a white goose or horse, or a 
child’s white cap against the evening sky, 
and the first time we see it it enchants us, 
bat the repetition of the trick wearies and 
palls upon us. Mr. Briton Riviere sends 
two capital works, the puppy in No. 128, 
“Conscience,” is so ludicrously ashamed of 
himself, and the action is full of humour. 
The same feeling of humour is still more 
apparent in Mr. Riviere’s larger work, ‘ For 
Sale,” No. 168, which is also well and solidly 
ainted. ‘The Thames at Limehouse,” 
o. 14, by C. Napier Henry, is full of colour, 
and the water is excellently rendered; we 
pees it to Mr. Henry’s other picture, “ St. 
ves—the Boats at Twilight,” No. 45, in 
which the river is somewhat muddy and the 
sky heavy; there is, however, great indi- 


viduality about both paintings. No. 150, 
“St. Clement,” by A. Legros, is a very 
inferior work, the saint has a particularly 
disagreeable expression, and seems carved 
out of wood. The only part of the picture 
worth studying is the hands ; they are carefully 
wrought out. No. 182, ‘‘The Sliding Panel,” 
by Alfred H. Tourrier, is very well and con- 
scientiously painted; the man’s action is good, 
it is finished without being laborious, and the 
colouring is remarkably harmonious. Mr. 
Yeames’ picture, ‘‘ Maggie’s Secret,” No. 161, 
will not add to his reputation ; the colour of 
the sky as seen through the window is so crude 
and out of key that it grates upon the eye. 
Mr. Poynter’s portrait of a little girl, No. 204, 
is another unfortunate picture ; it is doubtless 
an excellent likeness, but it is not a thing of 
beauty or a work of art. Mr. J. E. Hodgson 
contributes one of his Eastern scenes, “ A 
Pastoral Symphony,” No. 179; it is given 
with force, and is replete with life ; itis an 
excellent bit of painting, and decidedly one of 
the best works in the exhibition. No. 159, 
“Black Rabbit Inn, Arundel,” by Harry 
Goodwin, is a nice bit of colour, and the artist 
in painting a scene has also meritoriously 
endeavoured after an effect. It is a pity that 
there is so much foreground; the picture would 
have been much better, both in size and shape, 
if two inches had been taken off the canvas in 
front. Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s picture, No. 
78, “The Return of the Patron Saints to 
Venice,” is effective in colouring, theugh we 
think the strength of the moonlight some- 
what exaggerated ; but enthusiasm in colour is 
pardonable in a young painter. Mr. H. W. 
B. Davis sends two little moonlight land- 
scapes, most delicious in effect and very true 
to nature. Who has not walked out on such 
evenings? No. 32, “ Night,” a study, and No. 
139, “A Bright Night.” No. 152, ‘* An Art 
Critic,” by Claude Calthorpe, is undeniably 
clever, but so vulgar in feeling that all 
pleasure in it as a work of art is quite lost. 
Miss Starr’s ‘‘ Undine,” No. 60, is a very poor 
performance, so evicently feminine. Why con- 
descend to such a bit of puerile and mawkish 
sentimentality, when she can paint so much 
better? We are inclined to think that some 
of the ladies’ pictures in this collection must 
have been placed on account of their titles, 
for the valuable effect of a bit of poetry in 
the catalogue ; take for instance this one, 
qualifying a decidedly commonplace young 
man with somewhat sleepy eyes, ‘The Mild- 
eyed melancholy Lotus-Eater,” by Ellen 
Partridge. Mr. Walton sends three good 
landscapes, truthful bits of Surrey nature, 
painted with his usual facile execution. His 
large work, ‘‘ The Lowly Valley,” No. 53, has 
much merit, and has great breadth and sim- 
plicity of treatment ; the colour is excellent. 
No. 74, “Near Midhurst, Sussex,” is one of 
the best of Mr. Ditchfield’s pictures in this 
gallery ; they are all painted with true art 
feeling; the painter evidently sees into the 
poetry of nature; he is, however, a little too 
fond of painting a grey day. Mr. Heywood 
Hardy has succeeded very well in grouping 
the heads of four dogs on one canvas, as in 
No. 55, and they appear to us to be very 
characteristic portraits ; his love, however, is 
plainly for landscape art. No. 62, “A Shady 
Spot,” is painted as if he were fond of the 
place; it is excellently rendered; mark 
particularly the effect of sunlight on the 
grass pasture. The committee have been 
guilty of favouritism in placing No. 131, “ Our 
Country Garden,” by C. J. Lewis, in so pro- 
minent a position ; it isa picture with nothing 
to recommend it; the artist could do so much 
better; it isa meretricious printing, there is 
no repose about it, and the colouring is most 
gaudy and flaring. We cannot speak 
favourably of “Cosette,” No. 45, by G. H. 
Boughton ; the woman’s face is so hard, and 
the painting of the dress badly managed. No. 
126, ‘“‘ The Junction of the Thames and Lod- 
don,” by Harry Leslie, is very nicely painted, 
as is also No. 176, “ Erith Church,” by the 


same artist. The landscapes by A. H. Grace, 
have much merit, and are worth looking at ; 
particularly No. 97, ‘An Old English Home- 
stead.” In fact, the exhibition is not devoid 
of landscapes and works of merit, but it has 
its reputation to keep up, and it must look to 
something beyond this if it wishes to take its 
place among the many fresh galleries now 
opening all around it. The Dudley began 
well, painters of position were sponsors to it, 
and upheld its first exhibitions; it opened with 
éclat ; therefore, unless itis sustained by more 
than usual efforis after pictures with subjects, 
after a better class of portraits, and landscapes 
as a rule decided'y above the range of dealers’ 
pictures, the greater will be its fall. We do 
not say that it is declining, but looking for- 
ward to the heavy competition against which 
it has to fight, we recommend an earnest 
striving after better things. Half a dozen 
pictures that leave a mark upon the memory 
will make an exhibition when even a more 
than average equality of work is forgotten as 
soon as our visit to the Gallery is over. 


—___——— 


COMPETITIONS. 


MEMORIAL TO TAE LATE MARQuis oF WEsT- 
MINSTER.—A publicimeeting was held at the Town- 
Hall, Shaftesbury, on Saturday evening last, to 
take into vonsideration the form that the pro- 
posed memorial to the Jate Marquis of West- 
minster should take. It had been originally de- 
termined to erect a cottage hospital, and a con- 
siderable sum had been raised in furtherance of 
that object. Subsequently it was suggested that 
the memorial should take the form of a middle- 
class school. This meeting was called to decide 
the question, and it was voted by a large majority 
that a cottage hospital, with accommodation for 
six beds, should be built, and it was resolved to 
advertise for plans and building estimates. 


Tue WepNespury Town-Hatt ComPEtitIon.— 
Mr. G. B. Nichols and Mr. Samuel Horton, the 
authors of the second and third premiated 
designs, have sent the following letter to the local 
journal :—‘‘ On reading the report in the Birming- 
ham Daily Post of Wednesday, the 26th inst., re- 
ferring tothe selection of the design for the pro- 
posed Town-Hall, we were surprised to see it 
reported as spoken of by the chairman that one 
of the selected designs bore the name of ‘ Loxton 
Beothers’ in one corner. We merely write to 
ask the chairman of the meeting if such is correct. 
If so, itis not only unfair, but unjust to the 
other competitors who sent in under motto. We 
miy also ask at the same time if Mr. Samuel 
Loxton, a member of the Local Board of Health, 
and brother to the selected architect, practising 
under the firm of Loxton Brothers, was present 
at the committee meetings (which were four in 
number) held for the purpose of selecting the 
three best designs, the best in the end turning 
out to bethat of Mr. John Loxton. We have 
been informed by good authority that Mr. Samuel 
Loxton was present at the committee meetings 
assisting to select the best desigas. If such is 
the case, it appears very questionable whether the 
selection of the first prize plan is placed in that 
position by merit.’”’ The whole affair needs ex- 
plaining. 

—_—_———E—— 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 294.) 
Prate 7.—ConstructioN OF PxatrorM STAIRS, 


ace good or bad effect of platform stairs 

depends upon the manner of fixing the posi- 
tion of risers on the plan. For example: Take a 
twelve inch cylinder, and let the risers stand on 
the spring line; such arrangement causes both 
rail and string to have a erippled and deformed 
appearance. It destroys the general effect of that 
which should be the mst prominent aad architec- 
tural feature of any interior. A badly designed or 
ill-executed staircise will condemn a whole build- 
ing, and nearly every one conascted with it, 

There is no objection to having the risers on the 
spring line when the cylinder is smull—aay, six or 
eight inches. 


* This series of artislesi3 a reproduction of Rosaar 
RrppEtL’s work on the sabject, padlished ia Pails iel- 
phia, and by Triibuer and Co., London. 
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This, and the following practical drawings, will 


explain the correct mode of finding the position 


of risers at the cylinder ; also, the proper construc- 
tion of wreaths for the same. 
Fig. 1 is the ground plan of platform stairs, 


having a twelve inch cylinder; the thickness of 


bracket and centre line of rail shown. 
Let one baluster stand on line O O. Set off on 
each side of it the position of the others. Have 


the spaces from centre to centre to equal half a 


atep. 

The balusters are now in position, and clear 
directions given to draw face of riser, landing, and 
starting. This done, set off width of steps, and 
draw risers H and K. 

It is now plain that two balusters stand on 
platform, and the space between equals that on 
the square steps. 

Let the end of starting riser be rounded off in 
the solid. Work the nosing on end of circular 
step in the same manner, 

This completes the ground plan. 

The next question is the cut of carriages land- 
ing, and starting at the platform. Also height 
and pitches of rails. 

All this may be shown ona narrow board, in 
the following manner :—Set a bevel—or what is 
better, have a framing square. Take a piece of 
inch stuff, say two inches wide. Make aslit in 
each end. Slip it on the tongues of square. Fasten 
the ends with a screw. 

This may be set to any desired angie. 
example :—Let the margin on the left, Fig. 2, be 
the edge of a board. Keep the fence of square 
against it. Then draw a line, say E L, and also 
that through A, which equals O O on the plan. 
Next set off from A three spaces towards D; 
each to equal O O. The letter D shows the 
springing in the same position as that of D on 
he plan, 

Let the situation of riser K agree with that on 
the plan. The steps and risers are now spread 
out, and correspond with those on plan, 

The next object is to find the cuts of carriage 
landing and starting. Also face of platform. 

Begin by drawing lower edge of carriage, say 
five inches from internal angle of step. Next, set 
off depth of trimmer, say nine inches. Now draw 
lower edge, cutting at T. Then square up from 
T, cutting platform at 2, giving V 2, which trans- 
fer to plan. Carry up dotted line from 2, and 


the cut landing is obtained, also face of trimmer.; 


To find the pitches through centre of wreath as 
it stands over the plan. Draw the lines touching 
corners of square steps, cutting through 4 and 6. 
Join 4 and 6, This line shows the pitch across 
the cylinder. 

To find the half height of wreath. Draw a line 
through joint 5, cutting at E, which gives E L for 
it. Also E F at direction of ordinate by which the 
mould is constructed. 

Fig. 3 shows a square. Let the sides equal 0 O 


on plan, or the radius which struck centre line of 
rail. Extend one side, say E F, that being equal 


to like letters on the left. Draw from F the 
ordinate touching corner of square. Let the 
lines from remaining corners be parallel with 
ordinate. Make the seat square with it. Have 
L E to equal height L E on the left, Joint ET 
extended ; this being the long diameter of ellipse ; 
also pitch a plank. 

Square over the lines from E, H,O,T. Let E 5 
equal L and corner of square. Make H 4 equal 
SO, and T3equalT E. Join 5.4 and 4.3 ex- 
tended. These lines, to be correct, must equal 
the pitches on the left having corresponding figures. 
The straight shank 2.3 may be any length desired, 
the line O O being the minor axis, 

The mould here is always made equal to given 
width of rail. Half of which is on each side of O. 
Find the wide end of ellipse on the pitch E T. 
The mould is now ready to be struck with a tram- 
mel, straight edge, or string. Adopt the last 
because the quickest. 

To find bevels, Draw two lines from E parallel 
with 5.4 and 4.3. Take any point on pitch, say 
H. Square over to L. Then, with H for centre, 
strike a circle that will touch the parallel of 5.4, 
and cut at O. Join OL, thus giving an angle 
which contains the bevel for joint 5. Its applica- 
tion to the joint is shown by square section on 
right ; the stock S being on surface of plank. 

Take H again for centre; and strike a circle 
touching line parallel with 4 3, and cutting pitch 
near H. Join this point and L, and the angle 
thus made gives the bevel for joint 2 on the shank. 
Its application is showa by square section. 

The mould and bevels are now complete. Mark 
the stuffand cut it square through, Face one 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE VII. 


side. This done, lay the mould on and mark the 
joints ; also points that will give a direction to 
draw lines 2.4 and 5.4 on surface of stuff. The 
object of these lines is to prove the correctness 
of joints. For example : 

Take a nine or twelve inch square. Keep the 
stock against joint 2. See that its blade and line 
2.3 agree. This all right, hold the square so that 
its edge and surface of plank agree. 

Adopt this method for all joints made on hand- 
rails. To apply the bevels :—Run ona gauge line 
to half thickness of stuff. Intersect this by 
squaring over 2and 5. You have now the centre of 
plank. Let the blade of bevel pass through it, as 
Shown. Mark width and thickness of rail on both 
joints. This may be readily done by having a 
thin pattern just the size, and a square line on it 
which falls oa that made by bevel. The mould, 
as it lies, represents upper side of wreath piece. 
Cut off the slab N N and work to bevel. This 
done, square over half thickness of rail shown at 
P. Continue it along the bevelled edge and square 
with joint. Transfer 2.3 on the mould to line on 
edge. Then draw the plumb line or pitch. 

Perhaps the meaning will be better under- 
stood by looking at Fig. 4. The plumb line 
being that of pitch board which a square step and 
riser make, 

You are now ready to apply the mould. Lay it 
on. Let the straight part on the left be fair with 
bevelled edge of stuff. Have line 5.4 stand op- 
posite bevel line on joint, as shown by square 
section. 

Now mark the surface of stuff according to 
edges of mould. This being done, let the appli- 
cation be the same for the otherside. Cut off the 
slabs, and give the piece its cylinderform. Work 
up to lines on surface. Hold plane or saw 
a the same direction as plumb line on bevelled 
edge. 

This done, the wreath piece is ready to thick- 
ness. Lay mould on. Keep its joints fair with 
those on the stuff; and have line 2.4 opposite that 
made on surface. Now square Over; minor axis 


O O on both edges of stuff. Mark half thickness 
of plank. Set off half the thickness of rail on each, 
side of it. These points and square section on} 
joints give a clear direction to cut the off slab on 
upper surface of wreath piece. 


Work through 
half the thickness on both edges that have just. 
been marked. This squares the piece and shows 
it a parallel width. Next gauge to a thickness. | 

The joints are now ready for dowels and hand. 
rail screws.. Connect shanks and straight rails 
first. Clean off the joints. This done, take them 
apart. Now connect centre joint 5. Be particu- 
lar to have lines made by bevel stand exactly 
opposite to each other. This throws both shanks | 
to the proper pitch of stairs. Clean off the joint. 
Be careful to have no humps, lumps, or any 
deformity in the curves. Take the wreath in both 
hands : hold it up before you: see that the. cor- 
ners present to the eye bold and flowing lines. 
This is an evidence of the workman. It would be! 
well to leave the thickness full at joint 5. Such 
precaution gives the opportunity of regulating any 
defect that might appear on either upper or lower 
side. 

It may be proper to state that the methods 
which have just been given for finding bevels, and) 
their application to joints, are the same for every 
wreath throughout this work. Bear this in mind, 
so that repetition may be avoided. 

The line E T, being both pitch and major axis, 
shows that the mould can be produced from that 
line. For example: Take a piece of board ; run 
a gauge on the face, say inch from edge. Lay it 
on, and mark E, H, O, T. Square over the lines ; 
then transfer the distance between seat and cor- 
ners of square. Find points to insert pins. Then 
Sweep the curves, which completes the mould in 
a practical manner. 

(To be continued.) 


-_——_—__—_—_ 


S. Mary's. Church, Barnsley, was reopened by 
Bishop Jenner, on All Saints day, after restoration | 
by Mr. Bodley, at a cost of £2,000, 
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FONT IN LLANDEWEDNACK CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


EAST FACE 


TIS interesting little church, 
situated in a primitive fish- 
ing village near Lizard Point, 
is one of the many Cornish 
village churches in which the 
fabric appears to be entirely 
of Perpendicular date, but which 
contain very old and quaint 
fonts, some of them Norman, 
some apparently thirteenth cen- 
tury work. The sketches repre- 
sent three of the four faces; 
the fourth is covered with a 
long inscription, very much 
obliterated. It would appear, 
however, to have ended with 
the name of the workman who ~ 
executed it, and I presume that 
the inscription, not having been 
properly arranged, he was 
obliged to carry his last word 
—‘‘fecit ’’—to the western face, 
where he executed it in the 
rude fashion which has been 
exactly copied on the sketch. 
Whether there is any meaning=== 
in the quaint devices on the 
south and east faces, perhaps 
some reader of the Bur.pine News may be able 
to suggest ; my own idea is that they are merely 
an effort of an uneducated medieval village 
artisan, who probably designed and executed the 
whole work. In the same church is a very curious 
hagiescope of Perpendicular workmanship. 
J. B. Fow.er. 
———»— 


GATEWAY, CLEEVE ABBEY, SOMERSET- 
SHIRE. 


HE Cistercian Abbey at Cleeve is situated 
T about 14 miles from Taunton. The re- 
mains, in a good state of preservation, consist of 
the gateway, the refectory, dormitories, and a 
small portion of the cloisters. The gateway, of 
the Perpendicular period, has some sculptured 
figures, in niches, one of which contains a figure 
of our Lord on the Cross, unfortunately much 
injured by the effects of the weather, but which, 
however, does not seem to have suffered from the 
mad violence of the Puritans. The refectory, 
now used as an apple store, has a very fine florid 
Perpendicular carved hammer-beam open timber 
roof, which has escaped the almost inevitable and 
detestable whitewash brush. At one end of the 
refectory is a large wall-painting of the Cruci- 
fixion, very fairly executed, and in good preserva- 
tion. The dormitory buildings, with various offices 
on the ground floor, appear to be of the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and partake of 
a French character; indeed, it is very evident, 
from the style and character of the work, to have 
been wrought at least under the superintendence 
of a Frenchman, if not by French workmen. The 
gateway under the dormitories, leading from the 
cloister garth to (presumably) the monks’ garden, 
is 2 good specimen of plain early work, and 
evidently, from the remains of two groining ribs, 
it was entered on the garden side, through a 
porch, which would appear to have been as high 
as the two stories of the dormitory building, the 
gateway itself being kept low, in order not to 
interfere with the floor level of the dormitories. 
The groining ribs have distinct traces of colour 
upon them. The Abbey now forms convenient 
farm buildings, the dwelling house being a com- 
paratively modern erection next the refectory 
and the cloisters, 


Tuomas Barrersury. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, STAM- 
FORD HILL. 


HIS building (an illustration of which we give) 
when completed will be one of the largest 
and most important of the many new congrega- 
tional churches in the neighbourhood of London. 
It stands on a commanding site at the highest 
point of Stamford-hill. The total interior length 
of the church is 120ft., including an apse 22ft. 
long. The width across the aisles is 51ft. 6in., 
and across the transepts 64ft. 6in. The height of 
nave is 38ft. to plate and 47ft. to ceiling, the roof 
up to ceiling being open-timbered, and supported 
by trusses with moulded circularribs. The tower 
and spire, placed at the north-west angle of the 
building, will have a total height of 160ft. to top 
of stone finial. Ths church will accommodate 
about 1,400 persons. At the back of the 
church is a lecture-hall to accommodate 350 
persons, two large public and two private 
vestries, church-keeper’s apartments, &c. The 
walls will be finished externally in Kentish 
rag in drop coursed work, and the interior of 
church and lecture hall in Bath stone ashlar. 
Pewing and gallery front will be of pitch pine. 
The building is from the designs of Messrs. J. 
Tarring & Son, architects, and Messrs. Dove 
Brothers are the contractors. 


————_>—__—_ 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


ita opening conversazione of this flourishing 
society for session 1870-71 took place on 
Friday evening last at the rooms in Conduit- 
street, and was very fully attended. The walls 
were adorned with a goodly selection of designs 
and sketches by members of the Association and 
of the Associated Arts’ Institute. Foremost in 
point of attraction were some very beautiful 
coloured sketches by Mr. Phené Spiers. On a 
lower level, and extending nearly all round the 
gallery, were exhibited the designs of Messrs. 
Poynter, Yeames, Marks, Eyre Crow, and Hors- 
ley, for the frieze of the new Albert Hall of Art 
and Science, Kensington. Several of the prize 
designs submitted in competition in the various 
classes of the Association were also hung on the 
walls, and much amusement was afforded by the 


humorous and cleyerly-executed designs for in- 
vitation cards of the ‘Picts’ and ‘ Goths” 
Clubs. Messrs. Gillow, of Oxford-street, sent a 
collection of furniture, including one or twe very 
good sideboards, and Messrs. Brangwyn, of 
Bruges, exhibited some fine specimens of eccle- 
siastical embroidery. 

Mr. T. H. Warson, A.R.I.B.A., the President, 
having taken the chair, Mr. B. A. Paice, one of 
the honorary secretaries, read a long list of 
gentlemen nominated as members, after which 
the prizes won by the members during the last 
session were distributed, as follows :— 

Association prize of two guineas and a half to 
members for the best essay on either of the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz. (1) a monograph of the 
architect Inigo Jones, and his works; (2) An 
essay on the causes that influenced the develop- 
ment of Medieval architecture. One essay was 
submitted on the former subject, and two on the 
latter. The best of these essays was found to be 
by Myr. John Slater, B.A. 

Association prize of two guineas and a half, to 
members of the Class of Design for the best set of 
sketches contributed in the class during the 
session, and prize of one guinea and a half (also 
given by the Association) for the second best 
series :—First prize to Mr. W. L. Spiers; second 
prize to Mr. A. Webb ; honourable mention made 
by the judges of the designs submitted by Mr. 
Clarke. 

Mr. Jowens’s prize for the best series of detail 
drawings submitted in the Class of Design was 
awarded to Mr. W. L. Spiers. The extra prize 
given by the President of the Class of Design 
(Mr. E. C. Lee) was awarded to Mr. J. 8. Newman. 

Association prize of one guinea and a half to 
members of the Elementary Class of Design, for 
the best series of studies submitted during the 
session :—Awarded to Mr. J. A. Reeve; honour- 
able mention made of those by Mr. Yates. 

Association prize of two guineas to members of 
the Class of Construction, for the best summary 
of subjects treated at the meetings of the Class— 
Awarded to J. Sulman, jun. 

Sir Wixu1Am Tirx’s prize of five guineas, to 
members of the Association, for the best design 
for a middle class school for 100 boys—Awarded 
to Mr. EK. Clarke. (The design by Mr. J. Hinton 
Bryan was declared by the judges to be next in 
order of merit.) 

The Architectural Union Company’s prize of 
£5, to members of the Association, for the best 
series of measured drawings from existing build- 
ings in England, or portions of the same, erected 
previous to the eighteenth century—Awarded to 
Mr. Robert Pearsall; second prize of £2 10s. 
(offered by the Association) for the second best 
series—awarded to Mr. Alexander H. Kersey. 
Honourable mention was made of the series of 
drawings submitted by Mr. J. A. Reeve. 

The Cuarrman next addressed a few words of 
welcome to the company, after which 

Mr. Epmunp Swapper, of Lancaster, made a 
few observations congratulating the Association 
on the efforts which it was making to extend the 
education of its members, and to elevate the 
status of the profession. He referred to the ex- 
cursion (made under his auspices) during the 
autumn of about forty members of the Associa- 
tion to Lincolnshire, and expressed his willingness 
to give his assistance on any similar occasion. 

Professor Kerr next congratulated the Asso- 
on its prosperity, and on having for its President 
this year one of its members who had passed with 
the greatest distinction through the Voluntary 
Examination. He hoped that the Association 
wonld provide the Institute with many more 
candidates for the Examination like Mr. Watson, 
and that such candidates would furnish the 
Association with equally distinguished presidents. 

Mr. T. Rocrer Smuirn having put in a plea for 
some attention being given to the pen as well as 
to the pencil in order that the members, when 
in active practice, might be as well able to express 
their ideas clearly as to design tastefully, 

Mr. Witu1am Wuirr, F.S.A., and Mr. TT. 
Chatfeild ,Clarke briefly addressed the members, 
who then dispersed to enjoy the music, &c., 
provided for their entertainment. 

The real business of this session of the Asso- 
ciation commences this (Friday) evening. We 
append a syllabus of the proceedings for the en- 
suing session :— 

1870, Noy. 4, Annual Meeting and Address by 
the President. Noy. 18, On the Use of Colour in 
Diagrams illustrating the History of Architecture, 
by Edmund Sharpe, Esq., M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Dee, 2, Prize Essay, by the Author; On the Nine- 
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teenth Century, by J. W. Rhodes. Dec. 16, The 
Ayvrangement and Ventilation of Hospitals, by 
§. Salter, A.R.I.B.A. Dec. 80, Architectural 
Treatment of Rubbish, by G. R. Redgrave. 1871, 
Jan. 13, Colour Decoration, by J. D. Crace, 
A.R.I.B.A. Jan. 27, London asa Field of Study 
for an Architect, by T. Roger Smith, F.R.1.B.A. 
Feb. 10, Members’ Soiree. Feb. 24, Notes onthe 
recent Works at Allhallow’s Church, Lombard- 
street, with Remarks on Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Churches, by I’. J. Francis, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Mar. 10, Christian Symbolism, by G. H. Birch. 
Mar. 24, Ironwork of the Middle Ages, by C. 
Baily, Esq. Mar. 21, Treatment of Terra-cotta, 
by J. T. Perry, A.R.I.B.A. May 5, General 
Business Meeting; Canterbury, by E. C. Lee, 
A.R.1.B.A. May 19, ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place,”’ 
by E. J. Tarver. June 2, On the External Archi- 
tectural Treatment of Portland Cement, by 
Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A. June 16, Nomi- 
nation of Officers; Architectural Decoration, by 
C. Aldridge. June 30, Election of Officers ; 
General Strength of Materials, by G. Aitchison, 
Esq., B.A., FLR.IB.A. 


a 


MR. R. WESTMACOTT, R.A., ON THE 
EDUCATION OF ARTISTS. 


ASSOCIATED ARTS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE opening conversazione of this Institute, for 
session 1870-71, took place on Saturday 
evening last in the rooms of the Architectural 
Society’s house, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
The numerous objects of art and art manufacture 
which lent additional interest to the Architectural 
Association conversazione of the previous evening 
were also retained on this occasion, and the 
musical programme was carried out by the follow- 
ing artists :—Vocalists: Miss J. E. Smith, Signor 
Nappi, and Mr. Plater ; pianoforte, Mr. Henry R. 
Bird ; flute, Mr. A. Collard. During the evening, 
Mr. Ricuarp Wesrmacort, R.A., delivered 
his usual inaugural address. With reference to 
the position of the Institute, he said that there 
had not been any falling off in the number of 
members during the past year. In the last session 
some very admirable papers were read, and there 
were some interesting discussions and the usual 
exhibitions of sketches. He regretted that the 
Institute had sustained a great loss by the resig- 
nation by Mr. Potter of the office of honorary 
secretary. From the founding of the Institute he 
had been a most indefatigable and useful worker, 
and it would be impossible to describe adequately 
the Iustitute’s obligations to him, and it was satis- 
factory to notice that he still remained a member 
of the committee. The Institute (Mr. Westmacott 
proceeded to say) will be carried on upon the 
same principles as those which have hitherto 
guided its proceedings. By combining in its 
composition the professors of every branch of fine 
art,—painting, sculpture, architecture, and en- 
graving,—it is desired to impress strongly upon all 
the great advantage of considering that there is, 
or ought to be, a close connection between all the 
various arts of design, and that they are most 
successfully practised when they mutually aid and 
develope each other—a position which might have 
been strengthened and illustrated by great examples 
if time could have been spared for it. Papers 
will, as usual, be read on art subjects. There 
will be free discussions on subjects relating to 
the theory and practice of art, and occasionally 
exhibitions of original designs by members. 
All these objects are purposed to aid and 
develope the intelligence, diverted to a 
specific end, of those whu may take part in such 
exercises, and to assist the artist’s education in 
principles, without which any excellence a work 
of art may exhibit must be little other than acci- 
dental rather than deliberate ; whereas, when the 
excellence is founded on and is the result of know- 
ledge and reflection, a fine work becomes a trust- 
worthy example anda safe guide for alltime. It 
may not be in the power of all or of many artists 
to produce works of commanding excellence. Art 
is no easy calling, and but few, comparatively, 
can expect to succeed in becoming eminently great 
in practice. But every artist should endeavour 
to be an authority on theoretical questions, and 
on the principles of the art he professes. It may 
be said ‘‘Genius will assert itself, free from the 
trammels of rules and dogmatic teaching.” There 
is nointention to dispute it; but genius is often 
fondly assumed to be present when, it may be, 
none, or a very poor counterfeit of it, exists. But 
admitting all its claims, it ig no disparagement of 


genius to assert that its direction and develop- 
ment may be greatly aided and intensified by 
education. This takes nothing from the value of 
the possession of genius in the sense of its being 
a divine gift. It is only intended to show that 
where a superior and peculiar power or aptitude 
in a particular direction is exhibited, be it in fine 
art, poetry, music, or science, the addition of 
education, of a kind to develope the gift, so to call 
it, cannot but be beneficial. But what if this ex 

ceptional gift of genius has not been vouchsafed, 
or that any delusion as to its possession be rudely 
dissipated, and the artist awakes to the fact that 
he is only endowed with the ordinary common- 
place faculties, neither greater nor less, possessed 
by other people ? Itis with the purpose of aiding 
such average artist that this and similar societies 
may have their use by inviting his attention to 
questions relating to his profession, both in its 
theory and practice The lecturer continued :— 

I may here make some remarks on the value of 
education beyond its practical uses, viz., the in- 
fluence it enables the cultivated professional artist 
to exert in the world and in society when art is 
the subject of interest and conversation. If artists 
willingly refuse to acquire such knowledge, where 
isit to be looked for? If they who profess art are 
unable to discuss it, what defence or security can 
there be against the false criticism and the pre- 
tentious dogmatism of ignorant but conceited 
self-elected arbiters of taste !—whereas the feel- 
ing that a competent judge is present, in a well- 
educated, practical artist, to hear what is said will 
of itself often act as a check tocrude and unsound 
enunciations on art. Can it be doubted that 
such influence was exercised in the society they 
frequented by such men as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Barry, Fuseli, Flaxman, Eastlake, and others who 
might be named? Of course the first object of an 
artist should be proficiency in his art. This is to 
be the great aim of his exertions. But the 
acquirement of knowledge in the theory and prin- 
ciples of art need not in any degree prejudice 
practice. On the contrary, if it does so it is 
owing to other causes, not to any inherent evil 
in the acquisition of knowledge—the mere supposi- 
tion isabsurd—but to the want of a proper arrange- 
mentor distribution of study, The one may be 
done, and effectually, and yet the other not be left 
undone. I remember on one occasion, when this 
subject happened to be matter of conversation, a 
person present quoted the cases of certain eminent 
artists who were said to be totally uneducated 
men, but who had produced immortal works, 
and Turner was specially mentioned. There 
was no argument in this, and the individual example 
was unfortunate. First, such exceptionally-fine 
productions are so, not because of, but in spite of, 
the deficiencies in education of their authors ; and, 
secondly, it isa great mistake and injustice to 
parade Turner as an uninstructed and ignorant 
man. Turner had not the advantage ofa classical, 
and,so to say, polite education, but there have been 
few distinguished artists who were more able to 
express themselves with force and clearness on some 
of the most subtle questions of art, its theory and 
practice, than was this great genius. I knew 
Turner well, and met him often, and can bear 
witness to the respect and interest with which he 
was listened to (when he chose to discuss art 
questions) by the most eminent of his contem- 
poraries. He was of retired habits, and seldom 
Joined in such conversations except among inti- 
mates, but he was not silent from incapacity. No 
doubt there have been artists of great power who 
have not possessed any large amount of instruction 
out of the immediate practice of their calling ; 
but, at the same time, it is well known that many 
of the noblest triumphs of art that have descended 
to us are the productions of some of the most 
accomplished and learned men of their own or any 
age—Leonarda da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Rubens, and others whose names might be added, 
were not only great among the greatest artists, in 
a practical sense, but they were also great intellec. 
tual lights. Andeducation here does not mean 
learning Greek and Latin, and following the 
ordinary Classical curriculum, but, as the derivation 
of the word indicates, the drawing-out—educo— 
and expanding the intellectual and moral faculties. 
It is to exercise and enlarge the scope of the in- 
telligence, and to give a range and power of 
thought which, if associated with a real love and 
aptitude for art, must greatly aid the artist in his 
professional work. We must remember that art, 
especially painting, is now practised on very 
different grounds to those which gave it its im- 
pulse in former times, Except in portraiture— 
and then but rarely—the almost universal employ- 


ment of art was confined to pictures relating to re- _ 
ligion, to Scripture or Church history, and the — 


representation of miracles and monastic traditions, — 


and here the subjects were seldom left to the 


artist. They were supplied by his employers, for © 
local or specitic objects, so that, ordinarily, it was 
in the material and technical part, and not in the 
inventive, that the painter’s power Was chiefly — 
exercised. How is it now? The painter has to 
try to attract the attention and to please and 
tickle his public by finding such subject of 
every sort and kind as may possibly hit the various — 
tastes and cpen the purses of patrons but little 
qualified ordinarily to judge works of high aspi- — 
ration or of refined treatment. Is it not, then, 
highly desirable that artists should qualify them. 
selves to produce works which may improve the 
taste of the public? And can this be better done 
than by offering in the motive of their works — 
subjects of a refined and pure character, rather 


than of a low and vulgar and commonplace class — 


—the natural resource of those artists who, them- 
selves uneducated, desire to find purchasers among 
an equally ignorant public. We know there are 
persons who fancy that the end and aim of art is 
imitation, and that a picture which exhibits the 
careful and eiaborate reproduction of an object, 
however trifling or even coarse and repulsive it 
may be, fulfils all the requirements of art. Artists 
should be ready and able to show the danger to 
which such an error may lead, ani while allow- 
ing the real value of truthful imitation, 
to explain that true art is exhibited in selection 
as well as in correct imitation, and in using 


beautiful and pleasing rather than common or _ 


ugly forms. This does not imply or suppose 
that every artist is to paint and think in the 
“ King Cambyses vein.” Simple subjects may 
be quite as beautiful and expressive as the most 
sublime. Those who havea real devotion to art 
cannot but admit the force of these arguments. — 


Hyvery artist should feel that he ought to be a 


teacher of the public taste, and having in his 


especial calling the most ready process, as Horace 


tells us, of making his appeal, viz , to the eye—he 
should study carefully and conscientiously to 
place before the public only such subjects and 

forms of art as will conduce to this elevated end. _ 


The cultivated and well-educated artist will do 


this, as far as is in his power. At any rate, his 
“bringing-up,” his training, will make him shrink 
from taking for his art subjects which are coarse, 
vulgar, or impure. 

In conclusion, Mr. Westmacott dwelt on the 
fact that amateurs or non-professional members 
were admitted to the Institute, and enumerated — 
the advantages to both professed artists and 
amateurs conferred by this feature, 


fameunseess Se es : 
ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


R. G. G. ZERFFI delivered his fourth lecture 
on this subject in the lecture theatre of — 


the South Kensington Museum on Tuesday after- 
noon last. The lecturer remarked that during 
the stone age we find no traces of writing 
properly so called. Instead, ideography was used, — 
as by the Mexicans. Ideography was called into 
requisition by reason of the vivid imagination 


of man during the period of his civilisation corre- 


sponding to childhood in his corporeal growth, 
Out of ideography, sculpture by-and-bye took its 
rise, commencing with the same crude forms or 


outlines. There were still races of men inhabiting _ 
the world who used ideography, and who were, 


in fact, in their primitive childhood so far as 
regarded civilisation. i 
upon religion as influencing art. Religion, he 
said, was most essential to art; so much so that 
without religion—without its grand moral law— 
it was impossible to have art. 
metrical and based on the law of harmony and 
beauty required to be supported by religious 


feeling. Keligion of some sort must speedily take 


root among men left to the contemplation of the 
grandeur and beauty of creation. After enumerating 
the various developments which religion has 
passed through from the most primitive times,— 
fetishism, nature-worship, anthropomorphism, 
and lastly, when morality in the abstract becomes _ 
the essence of religion—the lecturer proceeded to — 
trace the influences which these various forms of 
religion exercised upon art. Stonehenge and the 
cromlechs and dolmens were undoubtedly the 
outgrowth of religion, and at a time, too, whena 
certain state ef civilisation had been reached. The 
measurements of the stones in such works in this 


Dr. Zerffi next touched — 


Art being sym- — 
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country, too, were in the same proportion with 
those of the stones of similar works at Karnac and 
in North America. These stones were found with 
mortices and tenons in them, thus proving that 
there must have preceded them some kind of 
wooden construction. To raise such stones in 
position, too, the use of the windlass and lever 
must have beenknown. These facts are indicative 
of a high degree of civilisation at the time such 
works were erected, and everything tended to 
the conclusion that Stonehenge and other such 
works were temples of religion. As the progress 
of civilisation was seen in the development of the 
structures erected by mankind, so also was it to 
be traced in the development of the Ceramic art. 
Pottery was indicative of a high degree of civili- 
sation among the people who made and used it, 
and fossil pottery, or pottery belonging to pre- 
historic times, was generally found with the form 
of its vessels corresponding to the shape of a gourd 
or shell, The most astonishing development of 
the Ceramic art had taken place in different 
countries and ages, and by it, in a certain degree, 
might be measured the civilisation existing 
amongst a people. As a rule the ruder forms 
found in pottery are the most primitive. Vessels 
of pottery were not only fashioned in the shape of 
the gourd, but in the shapes of shells and other 
objects of nature, and the ornamentation of such 
shells asthe cystidea was often imitated in carvings 
by savages. These points showed how closely Art 
and Nature were connected, and this brought the 
lecturer to a definition of style. In pottery, as 
in ornamentation, in architecture as well as in 
painting, Nature was the basis of Art, bu; 
Nature reproduced by means of the artist’s intel- 
lectual force, and only so far as this was the case 
did the product become an object of art. Realism 
was only the basis on which idealism was 
founded. Nature was to the artist an im- 
mense storehouse which he had to study, for 
he would never be capable of  repro- 
ducing its forms if he was not capable 
of imitating them. But woe to the artist 
who clung with slavish pertinacity to imi- 
tation! He should rather breathe into art the 
living ideality; then only would he become a 
master artist. If a faithful reproduction of 
Nature were all that was required of the artist, 
then Madame Tussaud’s exhibition of wax figures 
would be the very Pantheon of sculpture. The 
thought of the artist was wanted much more 
than his accurate cast of the features of the person 
to be portrayed, and it was this exercise of 
thought on the part of the artist that led to the 
formation of his style. The artist had t» pour 
over the products of Nature the bright light of 
his own conception. Every real artist had a 
style, and every historian of art had a right to 
divide and classify those styles as he liked, 
for style originated in the individual’s concep- 
tion of a certain form. Thus, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci would have each 
rendered the same woman differently, for they 
would all have seen her differently, and to this it 
was owing that their styles varied. The natural 
object as the basis of all three productions was 
the same, but the style and treatment would vary 
with the painter. Style was found not only ia 
individuals, but in nations. The more art ad- 
vanced—the more reality became idealised, the 
more we were capable of idealising. Nature—the 
more nearly we attained to what was sublime and 
perfect in art. 


——_-so—_—_— 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


‘Tee twenty-third anniversary dinner in aid of 

the funds of. this institution took place on 
tho 27th ult., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, S. 
James's, the President (Alfred J. Mansfield, Esq.) 
in the chair, supported by a large number of the 
leading builders and building material factors of 
the metropolis, 

_ The usual loyaland patriotic toasts having been 
given, the toast of the evening, ‘“* The Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution,” was proposed from the 
chair, The President, in introducing the toast, 
said he was glad to see so large an attendance in 
the interests of the Institution, which was founded 
twenty-three years ago, and it gave him great 
pleasure to see its founder (Mr. Cozens) present. 
The Institution was established for the relief 
of any members of the building trade, or of 
the trades connected therewith, who might, 
from adverse vicissitudes of fortune, become re- 
duced in circumstances. The Institution had 
Sinoe its establishment gone on satisfactorily and 
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prosperously. There were now forty-four pen- 
sioners in receipt of annuities from the Institution, 
twenty-two males and twenty-two females, the 
former receiving £24 and the latter £20 per 
annum. He should be very glad to see these 
annuities increased to £30 for the men and £25 
for the women—(hear, hear)—and therefore he 
asked the company to do all they could to attain 
this result by increasing, if possible, their own 
annual subscriptions, and by endeavouring to 
obtain donations and subscriptions from the many 
persons connected with the building trade who 
were unacquainted with the merits of the Institu- 
tion. The total number of persons who had re- 
ceived benefits from the Institution since its 
establishment was 108. 

The toast of the ‘‘ Chairman and President ” 
was next proposed by Mr. Benjamin Hannen 
(Holland and Hannen), and having been briefly 
responded to by the chairman, the toast of ‘* The 
Patrons, the Vice-Presidents, and Trustees ” 
(coupled with the name of Mr. Robinson) was next 
given from the chair, and responded to by Mr. 
Robinson. In responding to the toast of ‘‘ The 
Treasurer,” 

Mr. Groner Prucknerr pleaded hard for fur- 
ther support being given to the Institution by the 
building trade. Although its affairs were managed 
by anexcellent committee, with every regard for 
economy, six or eight poor people were turned 
away from the Institution every year because it 
had not quite enough to provide forthem. When 
those poor people came to the Institution they 
were far stricken in years, and two or three years 
delay was a very great time to them out of the 
short period they had to live. (Hear, hear) He 
felt the more concerned at this because there was 
a vastnumber of men belong to the trade who 
did not subscribe to the Institution. The greatest 
possible credit was due to the large employers of 
labour—a glance at the subscription list would 
show the large sums they had for years contri- 
buted to the Institution. (Hear, hear.) If only 
a small portion of the men he referred to were 
to come forward, they would be able to provide 
for all those applicants now turned away, and 
have abundance of funds. The remaining toasts 
were ‘‘ The Architects and Surveyors,” responded 
to by Mr. Young, and ‘‘ The Stewards and Direc- 
tors,’’ spoken to byMr. Cozens, the founder of the 
Institution. 

During the evening, Mr. A. G. Harris, secre - 
tary, announced donations and subscriptions to the 
amount of £370, a slight excess over former 
years. 

Mr. Harker officiated as toast-master, and the 
musical arrangements were under the direction of 
Mr. Winn, assisted by Miss Blanche Reeves, Mr. 
Fielding, and Mr. Carter. 


eee eS 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY. 


HE second winter session of this society was 
T inaugurated on Tuesday evening last by an 
exhibition of sketches, drawings, and photographs 
of architectural and kindred subjects. The meet- 
ing was held in the ante-room of the Literary 
and Philosophical Institution, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. One of the rules of the Society requires 
each of the members to contribute an original 
sketch once a year at least, and perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the opening exhibition was 
the series of drawings executed by the members 
in compliance with this regulation. 'The series 
included perspective views or measured drawings, 
with the details, of the following buildings, or 
parts of them:—Tynemouth Priory, North- 
umberland ; Lychgate, Heston, Middlesex ; Con- 
stable’s Tower, Draw-well, Barbican, and the 
Abbey, at Alnwick Castle; The Nine Altars, 
Durham Cathedral; Byton Church, Co. Durham; 
The Keep and Black Gate of the Castle, New- 
castle ; S. Bede’s, Low Friarside, Co. Durham; 
Bolton Church ; Tower of the Grey Friars and 
Keep of the Castle, Richmond, Yorkshire ; and Font 
in the Church of 8. Agatha, Gilling, Yorkshire. 
Besides these special drawings many others 
were displayed (several being original sketches 
made during the year by the members), together 
with a large number of photographs, the whole 
amounting to upwards of three hundred illustra- 
tions of English and Continental architecture. 
The exhibition was altogether of the most interest- 
ing nature, and if the printed programme of the 
Society be carried out in its integrity with the 
same vigour and spirit which characterized the 
first meeting-on the list, the coming session 
cannot fail to be a successful one. 
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GOTHIC ENGINEERING WORKS. 


ik his recent inaugural address to the Liverpool 
4. Architectural Society, the President, Mr. H. 
H. Vale, said he could not conceive a finer oppor- 
tunity for the production of great and enduring 
structural successes than that presented in our 
geeat modern engineering undertakings, be they 
dock-works, water-works, or railway works; for 
in all of these we had those essential elements of 
grandeur—massiveness of form and stability of 
material. He did not think the time was far 
distant when the Gothic style would be more 
generally adapted to such purposes, an example 
of which was furnished by Mr. Scott’s S. Pancras 
Station for the Midland Railway. Pugin pub- 
lished designs for Gothic engineering works many 
years ago, and that at a period when the Grecian 
Doric portico was considered to be the culmination 
of good taste as applied to a railway station 
entrance. The great old medixval gateways were 
still left to serve as models, and Mr. Vale trusted 
we should live to see our true English style ap- 
plied to all the great engineering works in which 
this nation acted as pioneer to the whole civilised 


world. 
SS 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN LIVER- 
POOL. 


N his opening address to the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, on the 5th ult., the Pre- 
sident, Mr. H. H. Vale, said that the workmen's 
dwellings erected by the Liverpool Corporation, 
and recently completed, were designed doubtless 
to supply a long-felt local requirement, as it 
would be manifestly unfair to close the cellar 
dwellings and demolish obnoxious court houses, 
and otherwise trench upon the homes of the 
people, without filling up the gaps in some one or 
more ways by municipal interference ; and the 
authorities had found, when constrained to work 
out the appropriation of space in relation to 
habitations, that their own stringent enactments 
had required considerable relaxation in practice, 
and the bye-laws relating to open spaces about 
dwellings might now be considered as almost 
practically abolished. If Liverpool was to have 
cheap and healthy dwellings for the people, the 
authorities must meet and encourage private 
enterprise, and not endeavour to thwart and 
cripple it, as those stringent enactments un- 
doubtedly tended to do. In a rapidly changing 
age like the present, when everything around us 
Was progressing with an acceleration which 
really seems sometimes almost alarming, dis- 
cretionary powers should be vested in the magis- 
trates and in the corporate officials in these 
matters, otherwise much money must be wasted 
in applications for fresh Parliamentary powers 
to meet the growing wants of a large community 
like Liverpool. Mr. Vale had learnt, however, 
that instead of going fora new act to regulate 
building operations within the borough, it was 
proposed to vest larger discretionary authority in 
the magistrates, which he considered would prove 
to be a much more satisfactory arrangement. 
The anomalies of the Building Act, as it now 
stood, were patent to all, and he believed that, 
but for the strong remonstrances of the Society, 
a much more unsatisfactory piece of legal ver- 
biage would have been enacted in their midst to 
impede progress and protect the inzompetent at 
the cost of the energetic and _ intelligent. 
Capitalists would go more largely into building 
operations but for the stringent nature of the 
regulations with reference to open spaces around 
buildings, which had too long obtained. Good 
homes for the people in plenty (and not merely 
as municipal experiments) were, in his opinion, 
the first and best things to aid in the reduction 
of the dirt, disease, and death for which Liver- 
pool had become notorious. 


———__——_—_——_- 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION PRIZES. 


E annex a list of the various prizes offere1 

by or through the Architectural Associa- 

tion during the session commenced on Friday 
evening last. It is true these prizes are offered 
to members only, and that the accompanying in- 
formation is within their reach in the Association’s 
little brown book (which yearly gets fatter and 
fatter, like the London Directory); but it is 
possible that in order to compete for these piiz>s 
many architects’ pupils and assistants in or near 
London may become members of the Association 
—not that the Association is in any need of tuch 
acquisitions to its list of members; they are, in all 
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probability, more in need of the Association. 
The Association goes on increasing the number 
of its members year after year, and it has now 
about 550 names on its books, There is nothing 
surprising in this when we look at the hearty co- 
operation of the members with each other in pro- 
moting not only a theoretical but a practical 
knowledge of their art. A glance at the little 
brown book refered to will show the varied means 
for the attainment of this end. In considera- 
tion of the useful work yearly done by or under 
the auspices of the Association, masters, no less 
than pupils and assistants, ought to be thankful 
for its existence. The prizes annually offered by 
and through the Association are contended for 
with a keenness out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic value, the honour of winning being the 
grand incentive to the competitors. 


OFFERED BY THE ASSOCIATION. 


To Members of the Association.—A Prize of two guineas 
and a half for the best Essay on either of the following 
subjects, viz. :—1.—A Monograph of William of Wykeham, 
or John Thorpe. 2.—The Influence of a Cathedral Church 
on the Architecture of the Neighbourhood, 3.—On the 
Structural aud other differences between Modern and 
Medizeval Gothic Architecture, 

To Members of the Class of Design.—A Prize of two 
guineas and a half for the best series of Sketches contri- 
buted in the Class during the Session; and a Prize of one 
guinea and a half for the second best series. 

To Members of the Class of Elementary Design.—A Prize 
one guinea and ahalf for the best series of Studies sub- 
mitted during the Session. 

To Members of theClass of Construction.—A Prize of two 
guineas for the best Summary of Subjects treated at the 
meetings of the Class, 


BY SIR W. TITE, M.P., F.R.S., F.R.I.B. A. 


To Members of the Association.—A Prize of five guineas 
for the best Design for a hospital for 100 beds. The 
accommodation and other requirements are left to the 
competitors. The drawings to comprise two plans, one 
elevation, one section, and one sheet of details, The general 
plans on ascale of one-sixteenth of an inch to a foot; 
the elevations and sections to a scale of one-eighth of an 
inch to a foot, and the details as large as a sheet of imperial 
paper will admit. 


BY THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


To Members of the Association.—A Prize of five pounds 
for the best series of Measured Drawings from existing 
buildings in England, or portions of the same, erected 
previous to the eighteenth century; anda Prize of two 
pounds ten shillings by the Association for the second best 
series, 

Mem.—The object of this Prize is to obtain a series of 
Drawings showing construction, the jointing and bonding ox 
masonry, and general framing of timbers. Detailed 
drawings to be made to a scale of not less than half an inch 
to a foot, and mouldings, We. at least one quarter fullsize, 


BY MESSRS. Cox & SON, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
MR. JOHN KEITH. 


To Members of the Association.—The Prizes of 10, 5 and 
8 guineas each, for the best designs of a set of Communion 
Service, to be executed for the approaching International 
Exhibition. The set to con-ist of Flagon, Chalice, Paten 
and Offertory Basin. No restriction is made as to desiga, 
except that it should not be of a very early or severe style, 
and for general proportions the following sizes may be 
taken as a guide: FJagon 10 or12in. high and to contain 
a quart; Chalice Sin. high; Paten 6}in. diameter; 
Offertory basin 12 to ldin. diameter. The designs to 
be delivered to the Honorary Secretaries, 9, Conduit-street, 
on or before November 14th, in order that sufficient time 
may be obtained for their manufacture. 


The prizes offered to the several Classes will be regulated 
by the governing body of each Class, subject to the sanction 
of the Committee of the Association. All work submitted 
for any cf the above Prizes must be delivered at the rooms 
of the Association, addressed to the Honorary Secretaries. 
The Essay and Summary of Subjects treated at the Class 
of Construction on or before the 31st August, 1871, and the 
drawings for the other Prizes on or before the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1871. Each document to be under motto, and 
accompanied by asealed letter signed by the Competitor, 
bearing on the outside the same motto, for the purpose of 
indeutifying the successful Compeditor with the work sent 
by him. There must also be inscribed upon the cover the 
number of separate Drawings or other work sent, and the 
Title of the Prize for which it is offered—any neglect of 
these regulations may prevent the work being submitted 
to the Judges. 

Nore. — No member is eligible to compete for any one of 
the above Prizes who has already obtained the correspond- 
ing Prize in a previous year. 


—————~—— 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


PorTsMoUTH.—The establishment of a School of 
Science and Art in the borough of Portsmouth 
and Gosport was formally inaugurated a fortnight 
ago by a conversazione, held at the rooms 
occupied by the school, in Pembroke-street, Ports- 
mouth. 


York.—The annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of this institution was held at the 
school, Minster-yard, in this city, on the evening 
of Wednesday week. The committee in present- 
ing their report of the condition, position, and 
progress of the institution during the past year, 
feel that the first part of their duty consists in 


making known to the subscribers the number of 
pupils under instruction, as well as their success 
in the several competitive examinations required 
by Government. The average number of pupils 
in attendance on the several classes during the 
year has been 94, showing a slight increase on 
that stated in the last report, wnen it was 83. 
The results of the Government examination are 
as follows :—In the second grade, 27 passed in 
freehand drawing, of whom 9 were marked ex- 
cellent ; geometry 6, of whom 4 were marked 
excellent; perspective 3, of whom 2 were 
marked excellent. 13 received prizes, and 36 
passed the ordinary examination. On com- 
paring these results with those of the preceding 
year, it will be found that in 1868-9, 29 passed 
and 5 received prizes, giving, therefore, 8 less not 
receiving prizes, and 7 less as having passed the 
examination. 
—_—}>__—_—— 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


The Archeological Institution of Great Britain 
and Ireland have expressed their inability to 
accept the invitation made to hold their meeting 
next year at Southampton, but they hope to make 
a visit to that town at an early date. 


Discovery oF WALL Painting 1n NorroLK.— 
When pulling down the north wall during the 
recent restoration of Starston Church, Norfolk, 
under the direction of Mr. R. M. Phipson, in 
about the centre of it, and within 2ft. of the 
ground, a niche was discovered. It was about 
4ft. wide and the same in height, measur- 
ing to the top of the arch, and had evidently been 
bricked up for some centuries. It was about a 
foot deep, and on the wall at the back of it was 
painted in very brilliant colours a scene represent- 
ing the death ofthe Virgin Mary. This was very 
well drawn, and some of the more minute parts 
were almost like miniature painting, and would 
bear looking into with a magnifying glass. 
Although it could not be preserved, as the colour 
was so perished that it shook off like dust, a very 
careful drawing of it has been made, and will form 
one of the illustrations to the next number of the 
Archeological Journal. 


Norton.—A very curious discovery has just 
been made at Norton, East Riding. A few weeks 
ago Mr. John Newton, of Norton Villa, had an 
excavation made for a new vine border, and there 
found a slate-coloured Roman lamp of a small 
size. A few days ago another hole was dug for a 
tank a few feet distant, and four other lamps, all 
of red ware, were thrown out, of which three have 
marks of the burnt wick. The dark-coloured 
lamp and the ornate red one have pierced ears ; 
the others have merely a projection of clay asa 
handle. No sign of interment was found, but 
the place is close to the small square camp oppo- 
site the great station at Malton. 


Ture East Rroina Tumunt.—The Rey. Canon 
Greenwell, of Durham, accompanied by the Rev. 
C. W. Lukis, of Wath, Ripon, and many other 
archeologists, has spent the month in the exami- 
nation of the British grave-mounds on the estates 
of Sir Henry Boynton, at Rudstone, near Brid- 
lington. The barrows form part of a large group, 
some of which, opened last year, produced most 
remarkable stone cists, seven in number, and a 
large and very peculiar right-angled mound, all 
on the crest of the first range of Wold Hills,. over- 
looking the wide plain of Holderness. Some in- 
teresting discoveries have been made in the 
mounds up to this time examined, and the diggings 
are yet proceeding, Mr. Greenwell being now en- 
gaged on an enormous barrow, 100ft. diameter 
and 10ft. high, likely to occupy some weeks. The 
work has aroused the greatest interest in the 
neighbourhood, and quite a rage has set in for the 
collection of flint implements, which are nume- 
rous in the surface soil of the district. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL So- 
orzty or DorHam AND NORTHUMBERLAND.—This 
society held its last meeting for the season on 
Monday week at Tynemouth and Seaton Delaval. 
The day was tolerably fine for the season, and 
there was a good attendance of members. They 
met at Tynemouth at 11 o’clock, and proceeded 
to the Priory, which was carefully examined. At 
noon, the company went by the Blyth and Tyne 
train to Seaton Delaval, where the hall and church 
were visited. Ata quarter to 8 they returned to 
Cullercoats, and viewed the Monk’s Stone at Monk 
House. The members dined together in the 
evening. 


ay, ’ ' + uy 
Huilding Intelligence, — 
. | 

CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. al 

Barrow.—On Tuesday last, being All Saints’ | 
Day, the parish church of Barrow-on-Soar was re. 
opened, after undergoing a thorough restoration, | 
indeed we may almost say rebuilding. During 
the course of the repairs, which were commenced | 
over two years ago, the tower (having been 
shaken by the removal of a portion of the west 
wall of nave) fell with a tremendous crash on the 
19th December, 1868. This accident led to the 
reconstruction of nearly the entire building. The 
new tower is the gift of Squire Herrick, of Beau- 
manor, and Mr. Crossley and other gentlemen haye 
subscribed liberally to the building fund. The 
church is built of Mount Sorrel granite, with dress-_ 
ings of freestone. The seating and internal wood- 
work is of pitch-pine, The font, the gift of Mr. | 
Crossley, is of Ancaster stone, with steps of Hop- 
ton-wood stone, the priest’s step being polished, 
The font and the stone carving throughout the 
building hasbeen executed by Mr. Tinkler, of 
Derby. The architect was Mr. Stevenson, of Derby, 
and the cortractor Mr. E. Roberts, of Weedon ; 
Mr. Miller acting as clerk of works. Barrow! 
Church contains some curious monuments 
and a fine peal of bells. These bells were 
fortunately removed from the tower just before 
it fell, and have been tuned by Taylor, of Lough-| 
borough. ‘The canons have been removed and re- 
placed by bolts in order that the bells may from 
time to time be shifted round on the stock to pre- 
vent the sound-bow from being worn thin in one 
place. We propose next week to give a short 
discription of the Barrow bells, together with thei 
inscription, and dates. 


Canon Pyon.—The church of Canon Pyon, 
Herefordshire. is a very fine and venerable struc’ 
ture, of about the twelfth century, with a fine 
tower, containing five bells, placed in it abou 
1750. It has a north and south aisle, with ; 
chapel at the east end of the north aisle. Thi 
aisles are separated from the nave by arches, the 
pillars of those on the north side having beauti 
fully carved capitals. On Tuesday, the 25th ult. 
was celebrated the restoration of this ancient anc 
interesting church, successfully brought to a ter 
mination by the architect, Mr. Ward, whose worl 
is chiefly conspicuous in the fine wooden roof o 
the nave. 1a 


Crarron Park.—The foundation-stone of thi 
new district church of All Saints, Clapton Park 
was laid on Saturday last, the 29th ult., by A. J 
B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. The Rey. F. H- 
Stammers, the incumbent-designate, assisted b: 
several of the local clergy, officiated ; and the attend — 
ance was more numerous than might have bee! 
expected from the very unfavourable state 0 — 
the weather. The church, which will accommo) 
date upwards of 800 worshippers, will consist o 
a nave, lighted by a lofty clerestory, aisles, chance) 
and south aisle, with vestries and organ chambe 
on the north side of chancel. The walls will b- 
faced externally with Kentish rag, and internall: 
with red brick relievéd by coloured bands. Th 
tower and spire, to be hereafter added, will b 
erected at the west end of the south aisle of nave — 
The style of architecture adopted is the Earl 
Geometrical, of the end of the thirteenth century 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, a déjetine 
took place at All Saints Lodge, the residence ¢ 
the incumbent. The architect, under whos 
supervision the above works are being carried oul _ 
is Mr. Francis T. Dollman, of No. 9, Adam-street — 
Adelphi. The contractors are Messrs. Dov — 
Brothers, of Islington. ed 

Erira.—The new (Roman) Catholic Church ¢ ‘ 
S. Fidelis at Erith, was solemnly opened on th 
octave of the feast of S, Edward the Confessor, b 
the Archbishop of Westminster. The church | 
situated between the North Kent Railway and th | 
river. It is about 80ft. long by about 25 widi 
and of good height. There are two painte 
windows containing figures of §. Francis an) 
S. Clare. Beneath these are two small fres( 
paintings representing angels in adoration. Tb 
decorations of the chancel and of the altar are nq 
yet complete. The church has cost £1,20( 
exclusive of fittings. The architect is Mr. 
Saunders. a 


Hicucierr.—A church has just been oe 


at Highclere, Hants, at the cost of Lord Carna i 
von, froma design by Mr. G. G. Scott. The worl 
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were commenced in the early part of the summer 
of 1869,the principal stone being laid by the 
Countess of Carnarvon. The church, which 
oceupies a site within a short distance of High- 
clere Castle, is built of flint, with Bath stone dres* 
sings, and the style is Early English of the 
fourteenth century. The toweris 54ft.in height, 
and is surmounted by aspire of 50ft. The decora- 
tion of the interior is exceedingly beautiful, and 
every part of the structure shows that Mr. Scott’s 
design has been worked out most carefully and 
successfully. The consecration of the building 
will be celebrated shortly. 


Srarston.—The old parish church of Starston, 
Norfolk, was reopened on Tuesday week, after 
restoration. Previous to the commencement of 
the work the church consisted of a nave and 
chancel, south porch, and west tower, of various 
dates. The nave-roof is good in detail, and has 
been figured in Brandon’s ‘f Open Timber Roofs,” 
It has been carefully restored and releaded, all 
the old parts which were sound enough being 
preserved. A north aisle has been added, at the 
east end of which a chamber has been provided 
for the organ, the old western organ-gallery 
being removed. Additional oak benches have 
been provided, similar to those provided twelve 
years ago. Mr. R. M. Phipson was the architect 
employed, Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread, being 
the contractor; and the total cost has been about 
£1,000. The church is heated by Gidney’s 
underground stove. 


Srony Srratvorp.—The foundation-stone of 
the new chapel of S. Paul’s, Stony Stratford, was 
laid by the Biszop of Oxford on Wednesday week. 
The new chapel will be erected on the plan of the 
collegiate churches of the universities, and will 
combine the usual features of ante-chapel, choir, 
and sacrarium, with the addition of transepts on 
either side of the chancel. The material used 
will be local stone of a warm tint, with quoins 
and dressings of red brick, Internally, the arches, 
strings, and other architectural features will be 
of red brick, grey granite being used for the 
chancel arch piers, the capitals and other sculp- 
tured work being executed in Bath stone. The 
floors throughout will be paved with encaiustic 
tiles. The roof will be waggon-formed, with ribs 
at intervals, and with moulded cornice, tie-beams, 
and shafted king-posts, dividing the space into 
four bays. This roof and the ceiling of the chancel 
will eventually be decorated in colour. Above 
the chancel will rise a lofty spirelet. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Goldie & Child, of Kensington- 
square, London, Mr. Aveline, of Stony Stratford, 
being entrusted with the execution of the work. 


THorNTON.—On Wednesday week the memorial 
stone of a new Church at Thornton was laid with 
Masonic honours by Earl de Grey and Ripon. The 
new building will be Early English in style, and 
is to cost, exclusive of tower and spire, £5,000. 
There will only be one aisle. Accommodation 
will be provided for 700 persons, Mr. J. Foste:, 
of Hornby Castle, gave the site. Messrs. T. H. & 
I’, Healey, of Bradford, are the architects. 


TyNEMOUTH.—A new Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel has been opened at Tynemouth. The 
building is in the Renaissance style, and has been 
erected at a cost of £3,200. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, 
of South Shields, is the architect, Mr. T. Robsoa, 
of the same place, the contractor, 


BUILDINGS, 


Botron.—On Thursday week a new Conserva- 
tive Club, in Mawdsley-street, Bolton, was in- 
augurated. ‘The edifice is in the Venetian-Gothic 
style, and forms part of a large block named the 
Bradford-buildings. The length of the entire 
fagade is 100ft., the club itself having a frontage 
of 42ft., and a roof quite distinct from and higher 
than the roofs of the adjoining offices, The club 
contains, on the ground floor, a reading-room 30ft. 
square and 14ft. Gin. high, a private writing-room, 
and a spacious lavatory. On the first floor is a 
dining-room, 40ft. by 30ft., and 15ft. high, fitted 
with walnut furniture in the Medieval style by 
Messrs. Young & Glover, of Wolverhampton. 
On this floor there are also a serving-room, pay- 
office, committee-room, &c. On the second floor 
is a billiard room, of the same area as the dining- 
room, while adjacent to it are smoking and card- 
rooms. The kitchen is in the basement, and is 
fitted with large cooking-range and other appara- 
tus by Messrs. Marsden & Co., of Bolton. The 
office portion of the buildings contains about 48 
rooms, approached by a grand staircase two stories 

- The entire structure has been built of 


Bolton pressed bricks with stone dressings. The 
architect is Mr. George Woodhouse, of Bolton; 
and the contractor has been Mr. Joseph Marsden. 
The cost has been £7,000, exclusive of the furni- 
ture of the building, which has cost £3,000. 


NOTICE. 


—_——>—_ 


\ ITH the aid of the new postal arrangements, 
which came into operation on the Ist ult., the 
BurnDiInG News will in future be supplied through the 
post at 153. per annum, instead of 17s. 4d. as hitherto. 
The halfpenny postal card will also be found useful to 
those who have scraps of building information, tenders, 
intercommunication queries and replies, &c., to send. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do nos hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted 50 correspondence. ] 


To Our Reavers.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
oice not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


Recelvep.—H. M., A. 8. B., Miss W., W. M., Derwent 
Foundry Co., J. & W.,.J.M., H. J. W., M. E. & Co., J. 
Brees Cosy Welk. Ws. Wien tes Ds 


ARCHITECT.—The American Builder is published at 
Chicago, U.S. We kuow of no agency in London for the 
purpose you name. 


J. P.G., San Francisco.—The letter would be worthless 
without your name. 


a eS 


Correspondence, 


——>—— 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
(To the Editor of the Buttp1ne News.) 


Sir,—Referring to copy of an agreement lately 
laid before the London Builders’ Society, viz.— 
“The members agree that they will not tender 
for any works in competition the quantities of 
which have not been taken out by a surveyor 
agreed on by the builders at a meeting of the 
competitors.’ If the above arrangement be 
generally adopted, the anxiety and risk incurred 
by quantity surveyors will be at an end. At the 
present time works are open to contractors unfit 
to compete who do not take quantities, the result 
being they are either absurdly high orlowin their 
tender. In two.large contracts lately let, all the 
contractors but one took quantities, and in both 
cases the party not taking quantities got the 
contract at a very low figure, the surveyor having 
all his labour for nothing, also being at consider- 
able expense. The builders are equally dis- 
appointed, and it often occurs in cases of this 
sort that one of tbe unsuccessful competitors is 
called in to finish the work. It is to be hoped 
that architects will support this resolution by 
calling a meeting of builders to appoint a surveyor 
to prepare the quantities immediately on contracts 
being advertised.—I am, &c, 

Quantity SuRvEYOR, 


ARCHITECTURE AND FREEMASONRY. 


Sir,—In your issue of 21st October, I perceive 
it stated in your notice of the Northamptonshire 
Architectural Society that a paper ‘On the 
Connection of Architecture with Freemasonry, 
and on Masons’ Marks,” was read by the Rev. 
H. T. Bigge. Now, as this is a subject in which 
many are interested, I would be glad to know if 
the Rev. Mr. Bigge has discovered any docu- 
mentary evidence of the supposed connection 
between architecture and freemasonry, either in 
or before the sixteenth century a.D. I may 
observe that I have been making diligent search 
for any documentary or other reliable evidences 


‘of the existence of what, for the last century and, 


a half, has been known as “ Freemasonry,” but I 
cannot find it. Neither have I been able to find 
any one who can give it. Consequently if the 
Rev. Mr. Bigge has discovered anything, we 
should only be too glad to hear of it. Several 
centuries ago there were “‘free-masone,” but 
these were simply pure operative masons, who 
were free of their guild, and who knew nothing 


of our ‘‘ Freemasonry.” And, as to “ mason’s 
marks,’’ which, so far as I have discovered, might 
have either an odd or an even number of points, 
just as it happened, I should be glad to know if 
any new information can be given about them, 
for as yet they seem to stand for nothing more 
than the signature, initial, or “mark” of the 
operative mason, merely to show who wrought 
the stone,—I am, &c., W. P. BucHan. 
West Nile-street, Glasgow, Oct. 29. 


LIMITS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Sm,—In your excellent article ‘‘ On Technical 
Education,’ which appeared in the Bumpina 
News last Saturday, a doubt is expressed as to 
the propriety of making modern languages and 
literature, ethics, health, music, and gymnastics, 
portions of the curriculum of the National 
University. I shall esteem it a great favour if 
you will allow me to offer a brief explanation of 
this matter, 

The National University is designed for the 
special purpose of training professors and teachers 
for the new technical schools and colleges which 
must shortly be called into existence, preparing 
candidates for the public service ; managers and 
foremen for large engineering, manufacturing, and 
commercial undertakings; captains and chief 
officers for the national and mercantilenavy ; and 
merchants who will trade with every nation on 
the face of the globe. To those men, a know- 
ledge of the languages, literature, arts, and 
manners of the people with whom they are 
brought into contact will be one primary ele- 
ment of success. A knowledge also of the pro- 
ductions of other countries and their contribu- 
tions, present and prospective, to our trade and 
commerce, are matters highly desirable in a mer- 
cantile community, and ought, therefore, in our 
estimation, to be taught in the technical schools 
and colleges of England, as well as those of the 
Continent, where they now hold a distinguished 

lace. 

f With regard to health, ethics, music, and 
gymnastics, it is necessary, before giving an 
Opinion on the desirability of admitting them as 
subjects to be taught in the institution, to con- 
sider who the students are likely to be, and the 
conditions which they are to be placed under 
during the time in which they are pursuing their 
scientific and mechanical studies. The suitable- 
ness of everything will depend on this. 

Those who proposed the National University 
assumed that as a rule students from the country 
would reside for three years in the institution, 
and that many of them will be what used to be 
termed, not only without reproach, but as a 
matter of honour, “poor scholars.” Th e plan 
which we hope to see adopted in the future edu- 
cation of England is, that the best and most 
gifted boys in the primary school shall obtain 
scholarships of a certain amount, say from £20 
to £30 per annum, in the secondary schools, and 
those again who have won distinction in the 
secondary institutions should have scholarships 
awarded them, of say £100 per annum and up- 
wards, in the University. Those young men then 
would be the very élite of England’s manhood, 
would come to enter upon a course of severe 
study just at the time when the body is being 
set or consolidated into the type which it shall 
present through life, and having completed their 
studies they will go forth and leave the impress 
of their lives in every walk of life. 

Now, it is necessary, above all things, that the 
health of those students should not only be pre- 
served, but in addition to this they should know 
how to preserve the health of those who in after 
life shall be committed to their care. I need 
say nothing of ethics. Without a bright tone of 
morality, science, art, and wealth are compara- 
tively worthless. Studies, especially those of a 
mechanical order, are apt to give an undue de. 
velopment to certain sets of muscles to the de- 
triment of the general health, and hence the 
necessity for gymnastics. Music again has been 
found to be the greatest aid yet discovered to 
study as well as toil, bv clearing and invigo.- 
rating the mind. Cheerfulness is essential to 
greatness ; sad people are 'slow in body and dull 
in mind, 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I beg to assure you 
that the curriculum of the National University 
is based on that of the most successful technical 
institutions in Europe.—I am, &c., 

Joun Mitt, 
Sec. to the National University. 
4, Storey’s-gate, Nov. 2. 
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CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Sir,—After reading the letter of W. May, junr., 
in the Burnpine News of last week, I am quite at 
a loss to understand how he makes good his claim 
of being able to build the walls of houses on the 
“block system” better in all respects than the 
continuous or frame principle of concrete build- 
ing. Inthe first place, he says he uses his 
materials in the proportion of 1 part of cement 
to 6 parts of gravel, and in giving the quantity 
required for 100 blocks of concrete, which shall 
be equal in bulk to 1,000 common bricks when 
laid, he states it to be ‘2 yards of gravel, 2s.; 4 
bushels of cement, 8s.”’; now, as two cube yards 
coutain 42 bushels, itis clear that 4 bushels of 
cement would be as 1 to 103, instead of as 1 to 
6. Then again, he says he builds his walls hollow, 
forming them of two portions, each 84in. thick 
with a 5in. cavity, making a 12in. wall, and 
bonded with concrete blocks cast hollow to pre- 
vent damp penetrating, by doing thus he does 
“double the work in bulk with just half the ma- 
terials” (Lassume he means) than there would 
be in a solid wall of the same thickness. As the 
air space is 5in., and the thickness of the inner 
and outer walls together 7in., and there are bond- 
ing bricks going through the whole thickness of 
the wall, I cannot see howthere can be only half 
the materials that there would be if the same wall 
was solid throughout. That any common 
labourer would, after aday’s practice be able to 
lay the blocks as they should be laid, with the 
courses evenly and properly bedded, and the 
“perpends. kept,’ I very much doubt ; at any rate 
square blocks of concrete, each the weight of 10 
ordinary bricks and of proportionate size, would 
necessarily require as much skill in laying as 
blocks of stone, especially as Mr. May, in the 
Burtpina News, No. 796, deprecates the use of 
cement as a facing material, and leaves the ex- 
ternal faces of his walls with the “‘ workmanship ” 
exposed. Nothing, moreover, is spoken of in Mr. 
May’s letter about the cost of the cement used in 
beds or joints, in labour in building the walls, in 
making the rebated blocks for receiving door and 
window frames; in casting arch-blocks, or lintels, 
or whatever is used for covering door, window, 
and other openings; how provision is made for the 
fixing of skirtings, frames, &c.,and how the chim- 
ney flues are formed, which latter must surely puzzle 
a labourer of one day’s practice. I do not believe 
damp penetrates a properly constructed Qin. solid 
concrete wall. I have now been living for 
more than a year and a half in a cottage, all out- 
side walls being of this description. Itis builtin 
@ very exposed situation, and totally unsheltered 
by trees or by any other building, but the heaviest 
rains and storms have never yet caused the least 
internal dampness ; and although unprepared to 
substantiate Mr. Tall’s assertion that concrete is 
ten times stronger than brickwork, yet the strength 
of a 9in. concrete wall is something marvellous. 
Therefore, neither to prevent dampness nor for 
increased strength are the hollow walls of your 
correspondent necessary. The cost per cube yard 
of building with an apparatus including the fixing 
and removing of the latter, varies from 2s. to 3s. 
for labour only, according to the description of 
work, and most of your readers well know that no 
man could mould blocks, and build walls with 
them, for less than double suchsums. I find by 
experience that irregular sized gravel—the largest 
portions, such as would pass through an inch and 
a half screen—makes the strongest walls built on 
the continuous system, provided there is a suffi- 
cient amount of smaller material with it ; but to 
mould blocks it is necessary to have the gravel of 
an uniform size, and not larger than could be 
passed through a din. mesh sieve or sereen, other- 
wise the blocks, being only 3hin. thick, would have 
very rough and broken arrises, by no means an un- 
important matter where the superficial area of the 
bed isso small. The gain by using packing or 
rough blocks of stone, broken bricks, &c., bedded 
in the concrete, which does not diminish the 
strength although it lessens the cost, is also in 
favour of solid walls; in many instances nv incon- 
siderable sum would have to be paid for carting 
away old and useless materials, but which can 
thus be profitably re-used where new concrete 
buildings are in progress. I have within this last 
year used the entire walls, chimneys, &c., of a 
farmhouse, the walls of which were of stone 2ft. 
in thickness and unfit for any other building 
purpose, I have not written this from any pre- 
Judice, nor from any interest whatever in the ap- 
paratus or continuous system, but having for 
xome time past used concrete largely and in a 


variety of forms, and having tried to mould blocks 
and found that system had not the shadow ofa 
chance against the former method, has induced 


me to reply to the letter of your correspo aes 


> — 


Sutercommuntertion, 


—_>——_ 
QUESTIONS. 


(2018] SURVEYORS’ CHARGES.—Would any of your 
contributors kindly inform me of the usual charge made 
by surveyors for measuring up and pricing work; 
also if the same per centage is charged for measuring and 
pricing work for labour only ?—L, O. V. 


[2019] NEO-GREC.—Can any of your readers inform 
me the true meaning of the word ‘‘néo grec,’’ and the 
correct theory of this style?— RENAISSANCE, 


{2020] RESPECTING SCROLLS.—Many thanks to 
you for the papers on ‘‘ Hand-railing ” appearing in the 
BuiLpine News; also for your additional kindness in al- 
lowing students to put queries through your columns to 
the professors of that art. Iam encouraged to do so by 
the kind answers to ‘‘ H. R.” respecting the bevels, given 
by ‘‘A Practical Stair Builder” and T. Rashley. Will 
either of those kind friends and brother labourers, or some 
others, give me and your readers some practical informa- 
tion respecting scrolls? The first part of a rail is the 
scroll, hence the necessity for a good understanding 
of the best way of drawing one suited alike for a 
vertical or horizontal position; also the way to mould 
it, for that 1s a very important consideration, especially 
if the rail bea ‘‘toad’s-back” one. I spent some years 
in America, and there one sees very few scrolls; almost 
all the stairs finish, or rather begin, with a mitre 
cap on the rail, hence Mr. Riddell did not think it 
of sufficient importance to go into this matter. But as 
his book is for English readers as well as American, and 
scrolls are the rule and not the exception in this country, 
it would be advisable and ace ptable to many who are 
studying this mat er through your columns for you to 
allow some of your correspondents who are practical men 
to give their views respecting the best way of striking 
scrolls, and more especially, as I before said, the moulding 
of them. Allow me to suggest the following. queries :— 
Are there definite rules for working up the mouldings 
round the scroll? What are they? How 1s one 'o pro- 
ceed in the moulding of scroll where a ‘‘ patras ”’ (I believe 
I spell it right) is used? What should be the proportion 
of the patras to the scroll; and the correct position in all 
cases for the patras? How should vertical scroll be finished 
up, I mean moulded; and where, and what the size and 
position of ‘‘ patrases” when placed on vertical scrolls? 
How to finish the eye of scroll of toad-back rail (or other 
moulding) where no patras is used?— A JOINER. 


[2021] SYSTEM FOR QUANTITIES. —I should be 
glad to know what is the proper and most accurate system 
adopted by the best surveyors in London for taking ont 
quantities. Do they ina building take out each trade 
separately and complete it? or do they take the carcase or 
constructional parts of a building by itself, then the in- 
ternal finishings of each room, and lastly the external 
finishings, thereby mixing all the trades together, and 
afterwards abstracting them? I have adopted both modes 
myself, but cannot make up my mind which is best. 
The first system is less trouble to the clerks, as the latter re- 
quires a great amount of abstracting, and is more complex 
and tedious, and requires great care. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the last is not better for the surveyor, who is not 
I think, by this plan so liable to omit anything. On the 
other hand, again, there is more difficulty in making a speci- 
fication from the quantities taken on the second system, or 
taking out quantities from specification which is made, I 
should be very glad, however, to know which is right, 
and which is adopted by the best London surveyors,— 
CountTRY SURVEYOR. 


[2022] WHITE FRENCH POLISH.—Could you or 
any of your numerous correspondents inform me of a good 
white French polish for any kind of light wood, such as 
birch, sycamore, &c.,?—REMEMBER. 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — Can any of 
the correspondents to your valnable “ Intercommunica- 
tion ” column inform me how to regulate the size and de- 
scription of lightning conductor according to size or height 
of building to which it is to be applied? I find that con- 
ductors are made of many thicknesses, but I not know 
what size to adopt.—H. A. B. 


[2024] STRENGTHENING FLOOR.—Will some of 
your correspondents be kind enough to suggest some plan 
of strengthening a floor, the size of which is 50ft. by 
18ft. between walls; the joists are 19ft. 9in. by 2in., and 
16in. centre and centre, with three rows of strutting, and 
a gin, iron rod through the centre and screwed up tight. 
Of course the joists are too light, and there is consider - 
able vibration,—G. R. 


_ [2025] EIDOGRAPH.—Will you or any of your readers 
inform me how to work the ‘‘ Hidograph,” or of any book 
which treats upon the subject ?—J. Han. 


REPLIES. 


[1997] PRICE OF CONCRETE. — Considering that 
“J. L. B.” gave 3s. 8d. for his ballast delivered, his con- 
crete, wheeled and levelled, ready for the footing courses, 
would be worth from 5s. 6d. to 6s. per cune yard, accord, 
ing to circumstances. The latter is a common price in the 
estimates of engineers and architects.x—A. P. T. 


{1998} LIABILITY OF SURVEYORS. — Certainly. 
The surveyors are held responsible for the accuracy of their 
quantities by their employers, as they ought to be. But 
where the legal liability lies, it is not easy to fiud out. It 
generally takes a judge and jury to discover that point,— 
CLEX, 


[2003] ELLIPTICAL SCROLL.—Having decided upon 


the size of the scroll, describe a circle with that radius 


A B. Divide the circle, say into ten parts, and draw the 


diameters. Divide the radius A B also into ten parts, and 
from centre A, with radii equal to A a, Ab, &c., cut the 
diameters in a, b, &c. Join these points and the scroll is 
complete.—W. W. 


[2005] WATER SUPPLY. — With a common hand 
pump having 3in. copper chamber, and with pipe of lin, 
bore, I see no reason why the water should not come—if 
the pipe be tight—supposing the distance was twice ‘80 
yards,” and the rise twice “10ft.”"—W. P. B. 


[2009] DAMP WALLS.—Washing a wall with cement 
will not prevent damp penetrating, but stuccoing with 
Portland cement of the best quality and good sharp sand, 
in the proportion of two of the latter to one of the former 
and finished about fin. in thickness, is generally an effec- 
tive remedy. Probably the building stands on a wet sub- 
soil, and nodamp-proof materials are inserted in the walls 
to prevent the damp from rising. This is often the case 
when it is falsely supposed the rain penetrates the thick- 
ness of the walls. Gay’s waterproofing material does not 
discolour the brickwork, and is highly recommended by 
many who have tried it ; but it is somewhat expensive— 
about 2s, 6d. per yard superficial. If there is any doubt 
about the dampness rising from the foundations I should 
advise your correspondent to try the Broomhall Co.'s or 
Doulton aud Co.’s damp proof course, they are both ex. 
cellent for the purpose and inexpensive, about 6d. to ls. 
per foot superficial according to thickness; One wall of 
the house might be done first and the effect tried. A 
course of bricks would have to be taken out just aboye 
ground level and the pa ent bricks inserted and made good 
with cement; any bricklayer would understand this, and 
the cost would be trifling. Messrs, Gay’s, Doulton’s, and 
the Broomhall Co,’s advertisements are all to be found 
in the BuILpInG News.—WILTSHIRE, 


[2013] DRY FOUNDATIONS.—The best means to pre- 
vent the damp from rising is to bed over all the walls and 
piers a double course of slates in cement one course aboye 
ve footings; or asphalte may be effectually used,— 

BiG, 


[2013] DRY FOUNDATIONS.—The very best materia — 


to put in the walls of any building to prevent damp from 


rising is either the Broomhall Co.’s or Doulton and Co,’s — 


patent damp-proof course, They are of a similar character 
and each answer the same purposes, viz., prevent damp 
from rising, provide ventilation under the floors or to 


cellars, and bond the walls completely where used. They 


ave made Idin. and 3in. thick, and cost about 6d. and 1s. per 
foot superficial, respectively. They have an ornamental 
appearance, and should be built in just above the outside 


ground level ; they can also be had any width to suit the 


different thicknesses of walls, and should be used over the 
area of all walls: whether internal or external. In estimat- 
mating the cost it should be remembered that where used 
3in. thick they take the place of a.course of common 
bricks, and for many reasons I prefer the thicker sort. In 
the advertisement column of this journal will ba found 
the addresses of both patentees.— WILTSHIRE, 


[2013] DRY FOUNDATIONS.—Let A represent the 
E concrete, B C D the footing courses, on 
the top ofwhich, as indicated by the 
_ thick line marked H, should be beddeg 
a course of jin. slate slab, or if to, 
expensive a layer of asphalted founda _ 
tion felt, either of which will prevent 
the damp from rising. —FouNDATION. 


(2014] PULL UPON TIE-RODS.—I expect the sketch 
has got upside down; if so, the pull on A is 4 Weee, @, pull 


upon B = W § sec. 0; in any case the load 1s divided as 
implied by these equations, W = 5 tons.—H, A. L. 


(2015] PLANS OF COTTAGES.—The Cottage Im- 
provement Society in the Strand, publich plans, &., 
cottages at the cost of a few shillings each, but I believe do 
not provide quantities except at a much higher rate. I have 
erected and am now erecting cottages in pairs for agri- 
cultural labourers to different plans of my own, the walls 
&ec., being built of Portland cement concrete. I have 
been enabled to construct some excellent co:tages as far 
as regards accommodation, dryness, appearance, dc., an 
of a very substantial character, at a moderate cost.—W. W. 


{2017] MOUNTING TRACINGS.—Stretch the paperon - 


a board with glue as for a drawing, and when dry paste 
surface, also paste back of tracing, and when it has ex- 
panded fully with the moisture, lay the tracing on carefully 
from one end, and work wrinkles and airflaws towurds the 
edges with the palm of the hand gently. The hand mus 
be kept perfectly dry or the tracing will smudge; cut off 
when dry.—H. A. L. : 


eae Ee 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


ALFRETON.—On Wednesday week a public meeting of 
{he ratepayers of the township of Alfreton was held at the 
Town-hall. The meeting was convened by the Board of 
Health for the purpose of considering the best means of 
supplying the district with water. The Chairman of the 
ooard, Mr. Roberts, laid before the meeting two plans of 
the means whereby water might be brought to supply the 
district. The first was from Butterley, by the gravitation 
process, at a cost of £7,000, supplying 20 gallons per head 
per day for the whole population, The other was that the 
water should be brought from a spring 80 yards below the 
surface on the estate of C. P. KR, Morewood, Esq., at a cost 
of £3,000, with the additional expense of a pumping en- 
gine. The consideration of the subject was adjourned. : 

An Inpran Sewacr Farm.—The system of sewage irri- 
gation has been introduced into Madras, with every prospect 
of its turning out a great financial success, The sewage 
farm consists of about 37 acres of land, but of these only 2 
are at present under cultivation. The land came into the 
possession of the Municipal Commissioners early in June, 
1869, and operations were commenced before the close of 
the month, The site is an old swamp, where water used 
to collect and remain stagnant for weeks together, the 
ground not being more than 4ft. above the level of the sea. 
‘ihe soil is said to be as bad as it can be, consisting of a 
stiff clay, mixed with much salt and a little sand. The 
sewage used comes from the Perambore barracks and a 
village hard by, and amounts to abont 5,000 gallons in the 
day. So far as the experiment has gone it promises well, 
and no cbjections have as yet been made on sanitary 
rounds, 

Wimvorne.—Tenders are invited for draining the town 
of Wimborne, Dorset, for laying out certain lands in its 
vicinity as a sewage utilisation farm, ani for the erection 
of an engine house with the necessary engine and pumping 
works, in accordance with a scheme sanctioned by the 


Home Secretary. 
EE ——E 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Sratur or THE DEAN or Ripon.—On the occasion of 
he promotion of Dr, M’Neile to the deanery of Ripon, a 
public subscription was commenced in Liverpool for the pur- 
pose of erecting a statue in his honour. Mr. G. G. Adams, 
of 126, Sloane-street, was entrusted with the commis- 
sion, and has now completed the work. The figure 
is 7ft. high, independently of the pedestal, and is 
executed in pure white Carrara marble. The dean is 
represented standing on the righ- leg, the left foot a little 
advanced, the head erect, and looking to the front. Tho 
left hand holds an open book; the right is slightly ex- 
tended, in an attitude of demonstration. The statue is to 
be placed in 8, George’s Hall, at Liverpool. 


———-s—_——_— 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Bavace v. Granr.—In this case, tried in the Salisbury 
County Court on Wednesday week, before T. BE. P. Lefroy, 
Esq., judge, the plaintiff lived at Idmiston, and the de- 
fendant at Stapleford. The action was brought to recover 
£17 12s, 7d, for building a wall, sinking a well, and doing 
other work. The defendant had made certain payments, 
but the plaintiff was not exactly certain as to the amount. 
The defendant said the total was £12 2s. 6d., but the 
plaintiff said 10s. of (he money was paid on another ac- 
count which was still pending. It was stated that the de- 
fendant agreed to leave the items in dispute to the deci- 
sion of Mr, Caffey, architect, of Salisbury, and that gen- 
tleman wen. over to Stapleford, and measured the work. 
The defendant expressed satisfaction with the deduc ions 
made, but eventually refused to abide by them. After 
hearing all the evidence His Honour give a verdict for the 
plaintiff for £5 0s, 1d. 

es oe 


Ou Office Table. 


Exursition or Parntinas at Norwicu.—An in- 
teresting and valuable collection of oil paintings 
and water-colour drawings is now being exhibited 
at the Lecture Hell, S. Andrews, under the 
auspices of the East Anglian Art Union and City of 
Norwich Fine Art Association. The pictures in- 
clude contributions from C. W. Cope, R.A., Henry 
O'Neil, A.R.A., and others of high degree in the 
world of art. 


York Cuurcu Bortpina anp Enpowment Arp 
Soocrrry.—On Saturday the Archbishop of York 
presided at the annual meeting at York of the 
above Society. Canon Hay read the report of the 
Committee, which showed that for the last two 
years there had been a marked decrease in the 
number of cases in whfch aid had been sought 
from the Society for the building of new churches 
and the augmentation of poor endowments. No 
fewer, too, than 98 parsonages had been erected 
within the last seven years, 


Toe Liverroon Arcurrecturan Socirery.— 
The student members’ subject for the annual 
competition will be a design for a town church to 
seat 2,000 persons (without galleries) ; the draw- 
ings to comprise a plan, two elevations and a 
section, drawn to a scale of lin. toa foot 3 one 
perspective view, either exterior or interior ; and 
the principal ornamental details drawn to a scale 
one fourth the actual size. No restriction is made 
as to style, but preference will be given (other 
things being equal) to designs showing originality 
of plan or of architectural treatment. The draw- 
ings to be sent in to the Council on the evening 
of the first meeting in April, 1871, 


Dersy Fine Art anp INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


—Tbis exhibition closed on Monday last, after 
having been open for six months. 
ments made by Colonel Wilmot, M.P. (Chairman 
of the Committee) we gather that the exhibition 
has been a perfect success pecuniarily, and the 
guarantors will not be called upon to pay a single 
farthing. The total money receipts amounted to 
£5,119 2s. 5d., and the total expenditure, as esti- 
mated, will, it is hoped, leave a balancein hand of 
about £1,355. 
the commencement was 15!),000. 


From state- 


The total number of visitors since 


DETECTION of SuLpHuR IN Coat-Gas.—M. Ulex 


says the presence of sulphur in coal-gas can be 
proved in the following simple manuer :—Let a 
platinum basin be filled with half a litre of water, 
and the basin be heated overa Bunsen burner 
until all the liquid has evaporated ; the basin will 
be found to be coated, on the outside, where it has 
been struck by the flame, with a dirty, greasy 
looking substance, which, on being washed off with 
pure distilled water, and tested, proves to be sul- 
phuric acid. The author further points out that 
the glass chimneys used with Argand gas- burners 


soon become coated over internally with a white 


substance, which, on being washed off with distilled 


water, will be found to be, on testing, sulphate of 
ammonia. The glass panes of a room wherein gas 
is burned for afew evenings consecutively will, 
when rubbed with the fingers of a clean hand, im- 
part to it a substance which, on the hand being 
rinsed in distilled water, will yield a precipitate of 
sulphate of baryta with chloride of barium and 
a brick - red precipitate with potassio-iodide of 
mercury, 


CievetanD InstituTE oF Ewnainenrs.—On 
Saturday week the new session in connection 
with this Institute was inaugurated by adinner at 
the Alexandra Hotel, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. About 
35 gentlemen sat down to an excellent repast. 
The President, Mr. Wm. Barret, occupied the 
chair, and Mr. David Joy filled the vice-chair. 


MEMORIALS oF OLD Loypon.—Is nothing to be 
done with Inigo Jones’s beautiful water-gate of 
York-stairs, at the end of Buckingham-street 
(asks the Illustrated London News)? Now that 
the Embankment is constructed far in advance of 
it towards the bed of the river it is ridiculously 
out of place, and its neglected condition most 
pitiable. The noble character of the monument 
and respect for its great architect’s memory alike 
plead for its removal to, and preservation on, some 
suitable site. Moreover, when the estimates were 
made for the Embankment, the rebuilding of the 
water-gate in an appropriate position was included 
in them. Could cot some appropriate and 
honourable place be found for it on or near the 
Embankment, say in proximity to Somerset-House, 
with vhe architecture of which it would not be 
inharmonious? Another fine London memorial 
(continues eur contemporary), the entrance-gate 
and colonnade of Burlington-House, lies in still 
worse plight somewhere, it is said in the wilds of 
Battersea, if not doomed to destruction. A 
promise was given by the Government that it 
should be preserved for re-erection, and the stones 
were accordingly removed intact. From the way 
in which the monument has since been alluded to 
by a Parliamentary official there is little hope, 
however, that good taste will incite to a speedy 
redemption of the pledge given, 


Rossing a Founpation Stons.—A singular 
theft has just been brought to light at Plymouth. 
On the 28th of July the foundation stone of the 
new Guildhall about to be erected in the town 
was laid with great public and municipal éclat, 
Since that time to the present the work of erection 
has been going on at apart of the site some dis- 
tance from the foundation stone, which, in con- 
sequence, has remained as it was laid, untouched 
and unbuilt upon. On Wednesday morning, as 
one of the contractors for the building was sur- 
veying the work, he noticed that the foundation 
stone bore evidence of having been displaced from 
its socket. This aroused his suspicions as to the 
coins of the realm which had been placed, with the 
documents , ina box under the stone, andin order 
to satisfy himself he told the men to raise the block, 
It took four men to do so, the stone being two tons 
in weight. It was then found that the box was 
was still in the cavity, and that it contained the 
documents commemorating the ceremony, but it 
was discovered that every coia had been carried 
off. Information was at once given to the police, 
and in the course of a day or so the story became 


known, despite an effort that was made to keep 


the robbery a secret, 


Tar New Law Courts.—When the altered plan 


for the rew Law Courts was finally settled we were 
a'l given (6 understand that the work would at 
once be pushed forward. Since that time several 
months have elapsed, during which time the site 
in Carey-street has been left surrounded by its 
hoardings, in all its desolation, undisturbed by 
any workmen. 
the Government are working underground ; they 
have certainly done nothing above, unless we may 
except the appearance yesterday of some half- 
dozen men with a few pieces of timber designed 
apparently for the repairs of the hoarding. Surely 
Mr. Lowe cannot be preparing another surprise 
for us when Parliament meets. 
not the work go on ?—Solicitors’ Journal. 


We have not heard whether or no 


If not, why does 


PENALTIES FOR NON-PERFORMANCE OF Con- 


TRACT.—At a recent special meeting of the 
Stockton Town Council, a letter was read from 


Mr. Robert Heavisides, the contractor for the 


works at the cemetery, requesting that the sum 


of £289 5s., balance due to him on his contract 
for the erection of the chapels and the lodge be 
paid to him. In accordance with a motion made 
by Alderman Laing, the surveyor prepared a 
statement of the amount of expenses the com- 
mittee had been put to by reason of the non- 
completion of the contract. From this it appeared 
that the amount of penalties to which the con- 
tractor was liable for non-completion of chapels 
and lodge was £214, and in addition to that, 
there was the contract for the walls, which was 
not yet finished,and this was 184 days over the time, 
and the penalty in this case was, as in the former 
case, £1 per day, making a total of £398 in penal- 
ties. Besides this, £6 11s. 1d. had been paid for 
rent of house for the superintendent, in consequence 
of the lodge not being ready for him, and £4 
7s. for watching the cemetery, making a total 
of £1018s.1d. It was resolved to pay the 
contractor the sum he claimed, less only this sum 
of £10 18s. 1d. 

THe Tames EmMBANKMENT.—Rapid progress 
has been made during the last three or four weeks 
in the works connected with the new road_on the 
Victoria Embankment, which willrun behind the 
Temple station of the Metropolitan Railway. 
The road will be in the form of a curve, one end 
of which will be by Somerset House, and one by 
the Tem, le-gardens. It is a fine broad road, and 
yesterday the men were engaged in laying down 
asphalte and a wide pavement for pedestrians. 
The leading approach to this new road will be 
from Norfolk-street, the railing at the bottom of 
which will be removed in the course of a few days, 
and an opening thus made which will be of great 
advantage to persons approaching the Embank- 
ment aud the railway from the S rand. It will 
be an approach for carriages as wellas pedestrians. 


ARTESIAN WELL IN Nupraska.—The labours of 
the parties who had been boring for the last 
eighteen months in Lincoln, the capital city of 
Nebraska, for salt water, have been crowned with 
success. At the depth of 600ft. below the sur- 
face, ina stratum of sandstone, a lead of the 
great subterranean sea of salt water was recently 
struck, and the briny torrent came struggling up 
around the auger and shot into the air some 8 or 
10ft. It has since flowed strongly and steadily, 
and with great force and increasing strength, form- 
ing a briny rivulet. It is believed by the experts 
who have seen the flow that when the auger is 
withdrawn and tubing inserted, a stream of water 
will be projected from the well to the height of 
50ft., making it the most magnificent artesian well 
of salt water in the world. 


A Canapian Woopren Rarmroav.—A railway 
which cost only 6,000 dols. per mile, including 
right of way, grading, track and rolling stock 
complete, is certainly a novelty. That is the 
cost of the Quebec and Gosford wooden railway, 
if the statement of the President isto be accepted. 
This road is twenty-five miles long; gauge, 
4ft. 8}in. ; speed, twenty to thirty miles an hour ; 
length of rail, 14ft. ; depth, 7in. ; thickness, 4in. 
Each rail rests on seven sleepers, to which it is 
fastened by wedges, so that it can be easily taken 
up at anytime. The locomotive now used on the 
Quebec and Gosford Railway weighs 21 tons, 
loaded, without the tender. This road will ba 
completed next month, and ready for traffic. It 
is very satisfactory to know that there is an 
immediate prospect that wooden railways will be 
practically tested in Canada ; should they prove 
to be so well adapted as it is believed they are to 
accomodate new districts where the traffic is 
limited, they will come into large demand to act 
as feeders to the iron roads, 
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ME : BLACKFRIARS.—For shop and stores for Messrs. Spiers Marcate.—For } Primitive Methodist Chapel 
BOINGS: FOR ACES BU ae and Pond. Mr. HE. Powell, architect, 1, Walbrook build- | preacher's residence, King-street, Mr. Alfred W, Philli 
Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects.—Opening | ings, B.C. :— architect. Quantities not supplied:— ; 


meeting of Session 1870-71. 8 p.m. Barrett & Wickerlow ........e00. coos 48440 Wigmore (Walham Green, S.W.) £1649 10 0 c 
Society of Enginecrs.—‘‘ On the Economics of Jackson & Shaw.......ssctsseeuecs Tot Keke Garner (Margate) isjsacisesstssseeece, |LO80) oO) Oe 
Railway Maintenance,” by Mr. E. 8. Crompton. Moreland dy (Son: icdnarry teal ckarcseen 7622 Hall (Brighton) ....., 1 1370 0 0 coal 
7.30 p.m. ee : Wurner dy SONS) <i)s sige /0 sere s ene coeee W541 Paramor (Margate) , . 1350 0 0 
TuEsDay.—Institution of Civil Engineers.— Description PA:VIS' Gb EUOD coayere wage «am ucaie tabelaretniererteiiers 7494 Osborn (Ramsgate) ..sccsservseeeee 1098 0 7 
of the Cofferdams used in the execution of the Merritt: & Ashby, AAvkias st ssekeete ae 7445 ae 
No, 2 Contract of the Thames Embankment,” by Brassn.iSicacs tua hows ob ope seme we 7436 Sussex.—For a new infirmary, new board-room and 
Mr. T. D. Ridley, A.I.C.E. 8 p.m. Cols: Seals acs having Ren weDemee rte 7380 offices, and alterations at the Steyning Union Workhouse, 
SaturpDay.—Associated Arts’ Institute.—Business meet- Nightingale: vic vnc.is ee menae Web Wietahee 7363 Shoreham, Sussex. Mr, B. H, Nunn, surveyor, Quanti. 
ing. 8.15 p.m, HIgh eG Wa seme ae eae wee eens ba WOO ties supplied :— aS 
Newman & Mann beeeee Ove ebeveces eee 7186 S. Burston & Burfoot .iesccsee veers LDOAT 0 v 
Browne & Robinson ...... bi Sicelerecee DE 7000 : 
JEWOLL & SONS :chie 5 silo nies baciew neni tees 6995 
* Hosters sie, cerekteaetadtean tea seve. weee TUOEy: J. & A. Stenning cicseocstsas 
Chips, Henshaw cs: ties alessio aie,c pe domed RRO RON Nash & Go... eae 
{ Oondeth. .siccohae se ickoen et ateh oe ceree 6760 Watson aodcucobeedacheuvenvereateene tis 
Ae BroapsTairs.—For new chapel. Messrs. E. Habershon SMAI vss ssssesserseeeeersererensrscseesssenenes 
The opening meeting of the Royal Institute of | and Brock, architects :— Lockyer vets ots chest oe ee 
British Architects for Session 1870-71, takes place Osborne. , Vauckmeeeere sera tank eee ... £1440 hate Chappel sss, 
on Monday evening next. Nightingale ........s.sese00e pitch eek 1398 Mile. ee ae 
Mr. Holman Hunt, who is still in Jerusalem, has Le ee yes sess ech Ne eae : ee Blackmore Ea acc aesvean 
made good progress with the picture which has for Barwick .. cob rcdertese en waa cae ge William Chappel [withdrawn)..,...00 
some time past occupied his attention. His health Biarkey'i: Ca same sehod Deaee re tee te ee . 1270 Winpsor.—For addition to house, near Windsor. Mr. 
is re-established. He wil! probably, says the Snell & Trayte ...ssseeeesesee easy vee 1045 C. H. Howell, architect, Quantities by Mr. J. Scott and 
Atheneum, visit Engiand for ashort time ina few] Gpoypox.—For Congregational Church :— Messrs. Widnell & Trollope :— 
months. Pollard (accepted)  sscscesceceree stbsvesss 2049 Thorne, weston: viva ies ROME 
£1,400 and a site have been given towards the Hanuty.—For house and two cottages, for Wm. Hard- a 
erection of a new church for the parish of N ortham, | ing, Hsq. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, architects :— Higgs a 
Hants. CLOWOS svvesteovebudadioasvasuoeeresetes sak ies 145 Holland & Hannen ..iicssscseccsssessevereen O28T 
The new Corn Exchange at Wareham will be Bailey sss poser bay osasesne 
publicly opened on the 15th inst. dene anes =e eee is 
A new burial ground for the village of Bourton, Harvey sinc avitetamaient: CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
near Gillingham, was consecrated on Tuesday week. Barlow vissesceses sod CEN RR abe Paaibesilivet - 1230 ESTIMATES i 


A correspondent of the North Wilts Herald as- INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871.—-For the supply 
serts that the sanitary condition of the town of | of glass cases and plate glass to be used at the exhibition :— 
Cirencester is simply deplorable. There is no For the frames. 


Domtxion OF CANADA, — INTER-COLOVIAL RATLWAY 
Nov. 21.—For the supply of 40,000 tons of Bessemer ste 


: 3 : - , rails, to be delivered in 1871 and 1872, with the necessar 
ponte age, and the town is honeycombed with cess- Ce Ca eae er vie : cacy 1? 2 quantity of fish-plates and bolts sand nuts, Nests 
: George Smith & Co... oF Rose, and Co., Fartholomew ouse, Bartholomew-lane 
Itis contemplated to greatly enlarge the Norfolk Tain Brothigns bie ces oer tens ee 4 : E.C., London. Messrs. A. Walsh, EH. B. Chandler, C. J, — 
and Norwich Hospital situate mn Norwich. Johnstone, Jeanes, & Co, . 1315 6 0 Brydges, A. W. McLelan, Commissioners, Ottawa Canada: 
The town surveyor of Southmolton has resigned. Saas pe Ba bl ace ati sree 1271 4 8 MIDLAND AND Lonpon AND Nortu-Western Ramway — 
Holland & tae 1176 17 10 Companizs.—Ashby and Nuneaton Joint Railway, Noy, 
————jq.—___ olland & bisa’ i eka soe 1167 15 6 15.—For the supply of the following materials, nan 
‘or the glass, 6,700 tons of steel or iron rails (at the option of the joint 
LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED Thames Plate Glass Company...... £512 11-7 committee); 3,300 tons chairs, 90 tons of spikes ; 60 tons on 
IN CONSTRUCTION William Ramsay: wie bese 42818 0 bolts and nuts; 270 tons of fishing plates ; 183,000 tons of 
. London and Manchester Plate oak keys; 366,000 toas of oak tree-nails, James Williams, 
TIMBER, Ria ices ee rac evanEiseotceeime yao 411 0 0 secretary, Derby. a 
Savo ASS COMPANY .......sseceevee ‘ a 
tm aoet, coessload a1 101g - Et sevevseseess £7 0 £8 0 Hirningtihgn Plate a inks Company aa ey 4 CueLLAston, Nov. 12,—The proprietors of the Chellaston q 
Mie eyellow pine., 4 0 4 10|@othenburg, yellow’ 9 0 11 Villmore Brothers (accepted) .,.... 384 16 10 Plaster Mines, situate at Chellaston, in the couniy of 


0 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0| 4, white esse. 8 0 9 9 Derby, invite tenders for the sinking deeper of an existin, 

0 

0 


Quebec Oak, white.. 6 0 6 10 Gefle, yellow........ 1010 121 Loxpon.For 8. Philip’s Schools, Arlington-square. | shaft ia the minos, A - 
birch, . 315 5 0|\Soderham ........ 810 12 Mr. Goff, architect. Quantities supplied :— a 

4, jel 3 4 5 5 5 Christiania, per U., Cohen 395 Hauirax CoRPORATION WATERWORKS, Nov, 14.—Hebden — 
Dantzic oak 410 615) 12it. by 3 by 9 in. Tate Guat ee eutisdees eons £3350 Extensions.—Wor the Widdop Reservoir and Main Conduit — 

San he... + 215 410] yellow........0.00 10 0 1210 M: mats at RSet ten smeosanaene vee 2946 thence to Pecket Well.—Contract No. 7. J. E. Norris, — 
Memel Ar ...s.-.000 215 4 0 Flooring boards, per arwick & Thurgood 2836 town clerk, Town Hall, Halifax. + 
sales aisionoelesomeice 5 = : Bee — first yel if ‘ 19 : ;Crabb.& Vaughan sh acisec acne 3 2 ‘ ee 

Wedish ....s.+.4 vs First white........ - § Ohappols: ce hicesctssceves Normanton, Nov. 7.—Inrants’ Scooor.—For building — 
Tre paaodoree : y . seo. eral oe! - ° : ; petibiees ne the above school. The vicar, Vicarage, Normanton. ; 
Bite poo ; * 8 id Seal, ss eg tun 2510 36 9 Wood........ cae 2750 Stainus, Nov. 7.—For a tower, with spire, to be erected — 
Deals, pr C,, 12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 80 0 0 0 Colls & Co. 908 to the Church at Wraysbury, near Staines. Rov. Henry 

by 9in., Codi jaseseavsebice 3710 38 0 Grockett : West, Wraysbury, near Staines. 5 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0|Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 36 0 O 0 Vri . es F x 
St John, whitespruce 12 014 0 rae ir agar ae 48 0 4310 x VIGLTE venncuresaetecuesee tencieaeneatre re eth) Newron Hearn, Noy. 17.—For sewering (where res 

ellow pine, per re- ocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 44 0 ATION: sacsecesccosscnserssvesssssccsecssnscensesves 2618 quired), levelling, paving, flagging, channelling, and 
Rises . MRS ae Ge eal = Deas be 4 4 : Hill, Keddollidrs Corsica eae 2615 otherwise completing Varley-street (from Silver-street to 

cal ae oe ia 16 18 16| Vapersed Big pale.; af KD 0,0 ee Seenesn ease hacledacayot ess eeets i 2590 the Rochdale Canal), within the said district. John Nield, — 
re ies ea = » i 0) Cottonseed ..cecesess 29 0 35 Oo Spee ace ¢ Ni Seeneseuqeveseds cocese 2488 clerk to the board, Newton Heath. Pe 

. Petersburg, yel,,, 12 0 ewman & Mann 5 raters, 

By Gla ae ee ee oe _5. Marruew (Bethnal Green), Noy. 7.—For the erec. 
METALS Bishop cn ae i 35 45 tion of a new building in connection with the workhouse 
y Nightingale .... a gear Waterloo-road, Bethnal Green. William Tullett Howard, — 
Pee Hughesden ,. "9495 clerk to the board, Bishop’s-road, Bethnal Green. 
Pig) Worien SG oes avios as Rte aks ene oe ; 5 
iz iugitsi IVa? Yor aipiseaiiolartets ee 4 ” 0 “1 5 0 ees ol sui MN ene oe a oe Acton Loca Boarp, Novy. 8.—For making up Osborne: 

Fppeel iy: WO rma Ren Meepagee cee SENS 1915 0 2 0 0 Gibbs & Son Rien nests Wacongres Fee een eer ecseseeas As road. Edward Monson, C.E., surveyor to the said board. 
ane eget brands sere. veces do Is 0 0 18 5 0 Prins bees eens ravens eee Acton. 

ee OLS sss inieiece penis alain: ° 0 Brttveevereves Cer eeere rer ety « £4090 % 
Shot, Patent a 22 ve ENTRY, Ni = i 
Red or Mia. a 19 5 0 20 10 4 i a oles Ae genie -alterations, and repairs, 15, heat Hall, at Darou Novthasi sadsiee ‘ tte tE 
Lithargs, W.B. do 000 000 arrington-square, Hampstead-road. idle te i farr 2 7 Cale 
White Diy ao 27 0 0 0 0 0 apcbaseos ar? BAL 2Y Mr. J. K. Colling, Marriott, Daventry, oid 

u oe clay IBrotnentac. cece mutta .. £608 Great Eastrrn Rarway Company, Nov. 8.—For the — 

Corrzr :— Laidlaw gs ccem decease neo eee es 572 supply of 6,000 tons iron rails, 350 tons fish plates. J. B. 

“he é =: : } Pp. ae 
British—Cake and Ingot. ....+... perton £6710 0 0 0 0 Nash ase acer ia ena 568 Owen, Secretary, Bishopsgate Terminus, London, N.E. 
Best Selected DEO BALL Ose eee do 69 00 000 Mann sii. staaguice se oiepl hans ae ea ae A 565 Te 
8 hebte iranecbanencnoin cre «> Has g Q 73 ° 5 Oxford cae ee ee eee oy ae ath 557 LaNcasHIRE AND YorkKSHIRE RatLway Company, Noy. 
Australis. fhe fee meer ea eer Nightingale lee cossters, ne eee 549 - | 15.—For the erection of iron footbridge, at Halifax Station, 4 
Spanish Cake a 6 9 0 000 E\YOUs’ Ptacicisiel Sees cate Naan ee tates aoe = Raa Wm. 8. Lawn, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. i a 

ars, cash .. 5 0 6 00 ; 

SP ee Cia OO SECT OO Lonpon.—For stone staircase, vaults, &c., in rear of Nos, | _ Hornsey Locan Boarp, Nov. 11.—For the supply of — 
Yellow Metal .... 00 6, 007 301, 302, Strand. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect, Qcantities | the following materials, to be delivered on the roads of the — 

one supplied by Mr. T. T. Green :— district, between the 31st day cf October, 1870, and th 3 
Pig in Scotland, cash........e..+0s perton £211 6 000 Thompsont ac sderiuons mere sebstreiereeee ee LOSb 31s day of October, 1871, namely, granite, rag flint, bal= 
Welsh Bar, in ieee Mabeasagae Pe z a “ é 4 9 Snowdon ........... Hae aad 1446 last, and hard core. Also for pavior’s work, for the supply 
1 BIER clase es ° TH AE ASO eee eee rie ‘al rbi i a 
Staffordshire, . sims). pe kaceeeeen: do Z 1040" 18.7050 nen es Bt. ae SR gO vee 1488 one ne) Ce me 
Rail; in) Wee seo vce ninie ceensetene do 700 #710 0 Ha hh aughan......, Wnvasenaeuss covaayanere 1414 a a 
Bites gegen sonia i carah ees do 9 19 0 10 5 0 Aes DW, cnsarseecsoalesbusnnsevee sane 1395 Leeps, Nov. 10.—For two good houses in Malvern-road, 
ee ee 0 LASS weesescesees eases anette 1392 Beeston-hill. Richard Towse, architect Dewsbury-road, 
Swedi-h A 10 4 . i: 4 King & Sons 1379 Leeds : ; oF 
ot et cutee Kelly Bross t.0cees 1 : ee 
Serivener & Wh OSMe kay he ee ee! nile Lonvon, uae 18.—For the supply of 100 cast-iron 
lls? GABOR i 55,0-teen eva actale eee 1286 mangers, galvanised or plain, for the General Omnibu: q 
s Sharpington & Cole (accepted) ...... ses 1280 ey Ce A. G. Church, general manager and — 
secre ‘i ry -sque : 
Ord t K efys MANcHESTER.—For new Calvinistic Chapel and Schools, Le tes ae ee 
/ + Heywood street, Cheetham, Manchester. Mr. Richard | _ SALForD, Nov. 8.—For slating three iron roofs at the 
ihe a Se Ue architect. Quantities by ae street works, Edwin Andrew, town clerk, Town» 
So r. 8, Croweroft, Manchester : — f all, : 
TENDERS. ttle Wa Cityeroad!:) tn-: cabeatas aie eS ee 
ROLE Soe vavidedaseteuvel seen Rdoeascucswewacosese 4 
ican mek pem galas building public rooms, My, A. R, JONES DY: sccsessstercceesiaen. oie gt 
, Whiting ra roe top e fetasiccsonsccestcadec mS BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. | 
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Nightingale t... 3.5.6 eee ae ee 1573 Troggett Suaiiae a Ranpeti, SAuNpeERs, and Company, Limirep. Quarry-— 
Cowlan 38 iis tne se ee eee 1540 Bary ikea os ee ees figs oe gue Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at thee 
WD GLORY chs ois «Arnica oe «sera See se EE 1489 Davies & Mawdsley ...... Quarries and Depots ; also cost for Transit to any part of 
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MISS BURDETT COUTTS AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF LONDON. 


MPROVING London would appear to 
divide itself into three quite distinct 
items, or three distinct objects have to be 
kept in view. First, the improvement of the 
main thoroughfares, such as Oxford-street, 
Holborn, Cheapside, and the Whitechapel 
and Commercial roads, leading, as they do, 
from west to east of London, and right 
through the middle of it. It would seem to 
be almost impossible to divert the traffic 
through this line of road (and others like it) 
from it to any other. The second means of 
improvement lies with the householders and 
shopkeepers themselves, each one for himself, 
and this, of course, is beyond the reach of 
help or assistance of any kind. The public 
do this for themselves. But the third means 
of improvement is the most difficult to deal 
with, and has to do with the bye-streets and 
poor neighbourhoods, of which there must be 
so many in all great cities, and it is this which 
Miss Coutts wishes to make some impression 
on, and which she has in some neighbour- 
hoods already tried to do. We cannot help 
thinking, knowing the poor parts of London 
well, that she has,gup to this, most lamentably 
and wofully failed, and we cannot help ask- 
ing who it is, or what body it is, that she 
consults, and whose advice she takes, for it is 
impossible to suppose that she actually goes 
into narrow streets and courts, and looks 
about for herself, and personally sees into 
what the poor people want. But of all her 
mistakes Columbia Market is the central one 
and the chiefest, and most sure it is that had 
she consulted any one who really knew any- 
thing about London and its needs, she would 
never have thrown her wealth away upon it. 
May we offer a few suggestions ? 

What is a London market? Itis a very 
curious circumstance that the markets proper 
of London do but comparatively little of its 
business, almost nothing indeed compared to 
the whole ofit. Why, wonderful as it seems, 
aud we ask Miss Coutts’s attention to the fact, 
the two best markets in London at this mo- 
ment are both of them shut up and barred 
like prisons on Saturday night—Billingsgate 
fish market and Covent Garden fruit market 
—while on this Saturday night all the poor 
man’s tradings on his own account and for 
himself and his family are actually going on 
elsewhere. Practically, the London working 
men and women have no markets except 
those that they make for themselves, as this 
excellent lady may see if she will be at the 
trouble to visit them. The New Cat, from 
the Westminster-road to Blackfriars, is an odd 
kind of double market, so to express it, for it 
holds the shops of the tradesmen who occupy 
the houses on each side of it, and also the long 
double line of hucksters’ stalls and barrows 
immediately beyond the pavement, and in- 
deed in the very gutters themselves. This is 
one of the most populous markets anywhere 
to be found, and nothing certainly that Miss 
Coutts could do would induce any of the 
tradesmen—the regular shopkeepers—to go 
away from this line of traflic and business to 
any other and lesspopulous spot. If the very 
Houses of Parliament close by were to be 
turned into a market they would not go to it, 
nor would the population of the Marsh go to 
them. Nay, further, if Miss Coutts were to 
buy the Palace of Westminster, and let it out 
in small sections at mere nominal rents to 
hucksters and costermongers, but few of them, 
Wecan assure her, would go there, for the 
simple reason that their poor customers would 
not travel away from the regular line of 
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lighted thoroughfare and cheap business, not 
even fora palace location. These people will 
keep together the regular tradesmen, the small 
barrow traders or costermongers, and the 
population of the place which live in it, and 
in all its surrounding narrow streets and 
courts, and where one lives and goes about 
all follow. If you want to improve a market 
like this you must go to it, “and begin im- 
provement with one single house.” 

Now had we the means and felt inclined to 
improve the Lower Marsh, it would be some- 
what in this way that we should go about it. 
Take the narrowest, and dingiest, and most 
mud-begrimed, and ragged filled streets, of 
which there are so very many—almost any 
street will do—and buy two or three of the 
houses out and out. Do not pull them down, 
but raise them one or two or more stories as the 
case may be ; put them into good and neat re- 
pair, and then let them out again, probably to 
the same tenants, in the regular way of 
business, and without any sort of attempt at 
charity or favour to any particular class, and 
just see what would come of it. All we would 
plead for in the way of architecture, or orna- 
ment, or speciality of any kind, would be to 
alter the line of roof, andto ‘ gable end” the 
street, and thus to throw alittle characterinto 
it if possible, by the mere fact of putting the 
necessary construction to some pleasureable 
service. No attempt would be made in this 
plan of improvement to widen the street, or 
to alter its direction, or to rename it, or to 
drive away the inhabitants, or disturb the 
regular traflic of the place, but only and 
simply to add to the narrow house accommo- 
dation, and to give to the street a little-—-shall 
we say it ?—Gothic character, or any character 
at all. Now all this might be done, anda 
great deal more, ata tithe of the cost Miss 
Coutts has been put to so uselessly in the 
building of the stupid Columbia Market, and 
as nothing in the vast sum which Mr. Pea- 
body gave to the London poor (as they are 
called—somewhat at random it is to be feared), 
and without any special knowledge of the 
work needed. What next would follow in all 
human probability would be this. As soon 
as the present landlords of the remaining 
houses in this narrow street found that these 
two or three of them, thus cheaply improved, 
let readily, and in preference to others, they 
would improve their own property in like 
manner, doing of course as little as possible, 
but still something. Now we have a kind of 
Arab lovror of charity, but there can be little 
or no doubt that to improve the narrow ways 
of London it is almost absolutely necessary 
that some one should begin by some act of 
giving ; some one must volunteer to do this 
work of the pioneer in the deserts of London. 
One pound of right is worth a ton of charity, 
and in this mode of doing work no one would 
feel the gift; they would onlysee the result. It 
would be in very truth giving with the right 
hand without the left hand knowing of it. 
The markets will take care of themselves, and 
it is mere waste of money to attempt to do any- 
thing with them. It is the houses and homes 
of the working population that must be the first 
thought and the keynote of all or anything 
that comes after. But still, it must be ever 
repeated, do not attempt to do too much, or 
to make things look too new and smart, or the 
very people who most need help will all run 
away and leave the ‘improvements ” to those 
who can do the work for themselves. If we 
had our own way and could go to work as we 
listed, it would be in such streets, if any know 
them, as Charles-street, Drury-lane, where 
there really seemsto be uo end of inhabitants, 
and which looks for ali the world like a vast 
wash-house, for out df all upper windows 
projects along pole with drying clothes of all 
colours and hues, shapes and sizes. It is one of 
the very few picturesque streets of London, 
and is so consequent on the very excess of 
its poverty and the density of its population. 
Another street, with yet a little character and 
interest left in it, is what is now called Dun- 


can-street, in times of yore Monmouth-street ; 
why the dull Board of Works altered the time- 

honoured, almost poetic name of this famous 
street, immortalised by Carlyle and Dickens, it 
would be hard to tell. Itisa kind of Jewish 
street, all the kitchens are shops and ware- 
houses of old left-off coats and shoes, furbished 
up into ‘“ better than new.” Would that Miss 
Coutts would improve but one of the worst of 
these houses, and bring back, which she might 
so well do, the old name of the street. Another 
special street, or rather nest of streets, a 

favourite of ours, and which probably none of 
our readers have ever yet entered, is a group 
near the Bow-road Station, Bean-street, Flint- 
street, Gun-street, anda host of narrow courts, 
literally packed with people, who would seem 
to own not only the houses, but the very 
streets themselves. for whole lines of trucks 
and barrows line the gutters and even middle 
of the streets, and the houses are alive with 
humanity. How thickly they are stowed 
away in the interiors of these dismal homes 
need not be said: their name is legion. To 
name Whitechapel, and Shoreditch, and Mile 
End, is enough, for all certainly have heard of 
them, if no more ; and it is truly melancholy 
to think fora moment of the efforts now being 
actively made to induce Miss Burdett Coutts 
to extend her liberality to the helping to 
widen the main thoroughfare of the Shore- 
ditch High-street. In the first place there is 
noneed of it, for all goes on very busily and 
comfortably, even on a Saturday night, for the 
people like the crowd, and it certainly looks 
well, and one wonders how itis that no one 
has attempted to paint the busy and Rem- 
brandt-like scene ; and in the next place this 
should be, and is, the work of the well-to-do 
tradesmen of the district. It will not help the 
poorer people a whit, it may destroy them and 
the traffic, and the market perhaps, and may 
be, too, the present colony of tradesmen them 

selves, but will not help surely the poor of the 
place. Let Miss Coutts think well of this be- 
fore it is too late and her money gone, as it is 
in Columbia Market, no one being in the end 
in the least benefited but the contracting 
builder! We have ventured thus to offer a 
hint or two on this most important subject of 
the improvement of London, as more par- 
ticularly respects the poorer class of its more 
densely-inhabited districts, and have named 
one or two of them, but of course not a 
hundredth part of the whole ; but there is yet 
one thing more which cannot be passed by. 
It is this : that there is not now, there has not 
been, nor can any one see his way to any 
plan in the future for preventing, if that be 
the best word, the crowding together of so 
many human beings in single small rooms. 
Build how you may, you will always 
find in all such poverty - struck and 
densely - inhabited places whole families 
living in one smallroom. Many, very many, 
have we visited at all hours, and know well 
how those in them live. Bedsteads they do 
not seem to care about. A mattress on the 
floor for one or two or more, with as much of 
covering as can be got, satisfies them. Indeed 
the more the better, and certainly the warmer. 
Nature truly would appear to dictate to such 
the best way of surmounting difliculties, for 
as all animals without exception, in a natural 
state, herd together for warmth, and to defy 
weather, so do these of the lower strata of 
society, and which it must be remembered 
do all its dirty but still necessary work, herd 
in like manner together, and from the same 
causes. We have seen rooms where it would 
be absolutely impossible to live or exist at all 
but in numbers. A child in the corner of such 
apartment would perish of cold and draughts, 
but three or four huddled together in the 

same corner, like young rats, covered with 
their own clothing, defy both, and bravely 

conquer that nature which made both them 
and the cold winds, and laugh at the society 
which pretends to pity them but will do 

nothing. How much might Miss Coutts do 

and at how little cost if it only be done in the 
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right way! One thing more we ask her to re- 
flect on, as it shows how good nature may 
fail. Everybody who reads this, she herself, 
kindly-hearted as she is, must have commis- 
serated the state of those unhappy ones who 
in all weathers are seen without shoes,—stock- 
ings are unknown in this desert tract. Bare- 
footed they go. But, gentle reader, all such 
compassion and pity is thrown away and idly 
wasted, for not only are all such totally in- 
different to foot coverings, but it is painful to 
wear them. Give them shoes and they sell 
them. In no army-surrounded and besieged 
city is the struggle for existence fiercer than 
jt is in those parts of mighty London which 
Miss Coutts wishes so earnestly to “improve,” 
but if you ask of those who are in the very 
thickest of this fight for life, which is most 
successful and hopeful, you will find it is 
those who are least encumbered with armour. 
Swiftness of movement is the soul of pure 
street trading and efforts at selling, so that 
those without shoes must needs run quicker 
than those with! Old Homer’s heroes never 
felt the truth of this need of swiftness more 
thoroughly than the “ragged” of London, 
We mention this because Miss Coutts and 
others have wasted, as we take it, a good deal 
of good nature and sterling coin in the en- 
deavour to ‘‘ clothe the naked.” It is useless. 
To house them better is possible, and not only 
possible but would be a real act of permanent 
utility, and a step at least towards the im- 
provement of London, but not, as we have 
said, by the building of new houses or 
markets, but by adding to and repairing as 
simply as possible those already in existence; 
not by the building of new streets or the re- 
naming of old ones, but by the simple and 
artistic process of adding a little to the art and 
character of such streets by taking advantage 
of constructional necessities. 


OB. A. 
—_———————_— 
LUMP-CONTRACTS AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTE. 


By Sotomon SxEt-SQuaRe. 


GLANCE at the above heading may 
suggest the question, what is there so 
essentially bad in a ‘‘lump-contract” that it 
shonld need not merely a reform but a remedy 
or substitute? A lump-contract is the very 
thing that nine people out of ten desiderate. 
It is to them a sovereign preventive of 
future misunderstanding and dispute. Reck- 
less parliamentary agents and engineers 
will indeed call a cab off a stand, jump into 
into it without asking ‘‘what’s to pay ?” 
and ride ever so far “to fair schedule of 
prices or unfair measure and value;” but 
steady-going people will do no such thing. 
Pater, or any way mater-familias, will insist 
on cabby’s definitively tendering for the work 
ina lump-sum. The system is being applied 
wherever practicabieto all wants of daily life. 
It is the desideratum, as we have said, of nine 
people out of ten. 

This being so, let us inquire who are the 
people who may be said to be dissatisfied 
with this very popular system. We have 
but to look over the past month’s pages of 
our own and of every other professional 
journal to see who they are. They are our 
architects, builders, and clients; and to this 
list of malcontents we will add our building- 
surveyors. These all inveigh, more or less, 
against the scandals that somehow (with no 
one to blame, as usual) have beset the hichly 
popular system. There is hardly an architect, 
a builder, or a building-surveyor of any busi- 
ness experience that cannot narrate grievous 
cases of squabbling or of fraud that have 
arisen out of the abuses of the system. If a 
lump-contract ever does end satisfactorily 
‘to all parties concerned,” it is perhaps be- 
cause the architect and his builder, both men 
of long practice and experience, have fallen 
in for the nonce with a real sucking-dove for 
a client. 

It is a disgrace to architects and building- 


contractors that a man with capital and a 
wish to invest it in building cannot even 
touch brick and mortar without exposing 
himself to a sea of troubles. People must 
build, however, and some system must be 
devised for their doing so in tolerable comfort 
and under ordinary conditions—that is to say, 
with clients who will have their whole pound 
of flesh, and a little more if they can get it ; 
architects who are ignorant, timid, or un- 
scrupulous, and builders who will scamp 
work, if yowll let’em. Such as these there 
will always be till the millenium; and we 
can’t wait for it. We must go on building. 
The only question is how—by day-work, by 
schedule and measurement, or by lump- 
contract ? 

Professional readers know well enough 
that building operations are too intricate, too 
much beyond the ken of the lay public, to 
afford one even acolour of excuse for advising 
a client to build by day-work. Builders are 
honest men in their way; but only in Utopia 
could we hope to start a large building by 
day-work, if we cared at all to know when it 
would be finished or what it would cost. 
Architects, too, are honest men, but most of 
of them are a trifle—just a trifle—too selfish 
and too lazy to be trusted with any large 
building to be erected by schedule and 
measurement, Some forty years ago the 
experiment was tried, or was in full force. 
It worked well enough for the builders, often 
ruined the clients, and demoralized the 
architects. Buildings were roughly designed 
with elevations indeed, but very often with- 
out sections, nearly always without speci- 
fications, always without details, and 
commenced with, if any estimate at all, 
au mere approximate estimate founded 
on these loose documents, not worth 
the paper it was written on. The building 
“went up,” without too many drawings to 
elucidate its constructive requirements. The 
works were measured up at irregular in- 
tervals, and there came in time an inevitable 
veritable ‘‘ day of wrath,” quite “unbeknown” 
to the client, and equally so to the often 
young and thoughtless architect, when the 
structure, perhaps only wall-plate high, had 
consumed the whole intended outlay! Then 
it was that the architect, erst on such good 
terms with his enraged client, could scarce 
look him in the face, much less consult him 
about the completion of the work. In those 
bad old days, in fact, the works were not 
always completed. They remained in carcass 
for yearsas So-and-so’s ‘‘ Folly,” like the palace 
seen out of window in Hogarth’s “ Marriage 
a la Mode,” to be pulled down again for very 
shame, or at best to be bought up and com- 
pleted somehow or anyhow by some bargain- 
driving speculator; and then in time the 
“folly” of Mr. So-and-so was forgotten. 
There have occurred many such cases. This 
system (of scheduleandadmeasurement) might 
be all very well if every Meceenas were a 
Vitruvius in himself, and both could and 
would look after his architect and keep him 
up to the mark with his drawings; but to 
say this is to beg the whole question, as such 
men would not employ architects at all—why 
should they? The system came ultimately 
“to grief.” The public, who wanted to build, 
would not have any more of it; and they 
were wise, It was not the builders, nor the 
architects, but the public that held the purse 
that some forty years ago set aside the 
measurement system, and insisted on the in- 
troduction of the existing one of lump-con- 
tracts. This latest method answers the 
purpose of public bodies or committees. 
‘hese gentlemen rejoice to hear they have 


succeeded in erecting an exceptionally cheap | 


building by the loss of an unfortunate con- 
tractor, the victim peradventure of some 
omission in his tender, or of what is worse, 
a too scanty bill of quantities, with which, as 
matters go, the “ board” and their architect 
have ‘nothing whatever to do.” Some 
very saddening tales of this kind might be 


‘popularly held to be conclusive and unalter- 


4 si | 
narrated, especially in relation to edifices | 
built by] lump-contract for parochial and | 
cemetery boards. The hardness and insensi. 
bility of these boards is extraordinary. They | 
ruthlessly cut down the commission of their 
architects, yet make its payment subject to 
impossible conditions: they encourage the — 
employment of ‘‘scamping” or “jerry ” con- 
tractors ; and, at last, have fallen foul of the 
very building surveyors. Quite recently they 
have taken to the disreputable course of ad. 
vertising for the lowest tender for computin 
the “quantities ;” which, if they would per 
mit these documents to be recognised and in- 
corporated with the specification (as was done 
in the case* of the Royal Exchange) might be - 
all very well. But the surveyor, “ fortunate” 
enough to get the job at a preposterously low 
commission, is made by these worthies to 
execute a written contract, guaranteeing the 
efliciency of his ill-remunerated services, for 
which he is to be responsible, not to them, his - 
employers, but to the builders! With this last 
feat of “ Bumbledom,” we have the entire 
system of lump-contracting brought to its 
climax, and fairly run to seed, like German > 
marriages for our, princesses. These over-— 
reaching parochial boards never recede from 
a cunning position of fence once taken. Even 
now we hear of ratepayers complaining that 
any building surveyor (however substantial 
or responsible) should receive 2} per cent. for 
issuing a bill of quantities; and no wonder, 
when workhouse guardians and asylum com- 
mittees can get these documents issued by a 
surveyor “responsible to the builders” for a 
commission of three quarters, or of even half, 
per cent! It would be the sheerest waste of 
words to explain in a professional journal how 
nothing short of the creation of a body of 
swindling surveyors is to be expected from 
the adoption of this latest parochial move- 
ment. People who will do work for nothing, 
or next to it, have usually nothing to lose, 
By a cruel refinement these workhouse and 
school boards ferret out a special class of men, 
from the usually respectable ranks of the 
Metropolitan building surveyors ; and, met 
got them and well skinned them, they hand 
them over in their helplessness and impecu- 
niosity to—ye gods, be “responsible to the 
contractors!” Can anything be more sub- 
versive, in its way, of public credit? Would 
any one of these committee-men set about 
insuring his own life, or his own house, on the 
like principle? > 

Individual capitalists not infrequently act 
quite otherwise ; and express their disappro- — 
bation -of the lump system. They require 
simply to have in a building contract all they | 
bargain for, and to pay justly for all they 


have. They find that by this mode of con 


tracting, replete with its last invented evils, 
they obtain neither of these objects; while 
architects, contractors, and surveyors, are all 
being ground to the dust by the system. _ 

The plain truth is, that a lump-contra 


able, is not so at all. It is a delusion to e: 
pect it to be so, as every architect know 
perfectly well. No building we ever heard of 
has ever been completed as first designed and 
contracted for, or ever been paid for by th 
discharge of its original contract price. The 
reason is plain enough to professional men; 
but the unprofessional public cannot under- 
stand it, An architect’s client orders @ 
phaéton, or a gold watch, to be respectively 
built and manufactured at an agreed price. 
Hach order is duly executed and for the 
settled sum. The cash is paid down, and 
there’s an end of the matter. ‘ Why,” says 
he, “can’t I have for an agreed sum a house, 
or a town-hall (or a lunatic asylum, while 
Tm about it), supplied fit for use and occupa- 
tion like the watch and the phaéton?” We 
all know why he can’t; but he doesn’t: he 
thinks it very hard, and builders and archi- 
tects the greatest humbugs in existence. Let 
us ask our lively Kirst Commissioner 
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* See Donapsoy’s *‘ Handbook of Specifications.” 
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what he really thinks about them. 
We all remember how this very question 
bothered the right honourable gentleman’s pre- 
decessor, Lord Llanover ; and what a martyr- 
dom he imposed on Sir Charles Barry in his 
furious efforts to get to the bottom of ‘the 
mystery. He discovered that Sir Charles was 
always altering his details, like a modest and 
thoughtful man as he was ; and he made up his 
mind, did Lord L., to issue no more orders for 
Government works till every one of the 
details had been drawn out and irrevocably 
settled upon—a thing nearly impossible, and 
if possible, preposterous. Which of us would 
like to see Mr. Charles Barry’s Gothic details 
of 1833 brought out of a pigeon-hole to be 
applied to the completion of Sir Charles 
Barry’s Houses of Parliament ? 

This bugbear of extras to a lump-contract 
sits more or less enthroned in every English 
architect’s office—an anxious fact for archi- 
tects, and a very, very serious one for con- 
tractors. It is at the bottom of nearly all 
the heart-burnings and squabbles that from 
time to time crop up in the building world. 
Many an architect who, if cash were plentiful 
with him, would sacrifice his own private 
resources rather than see his fair dealing con- 
tractor undergo a known loss of payment for 


an “extra,” will shrink in cowardice from 


certifying for it in the face of a greedy un- 
scrupulous board or committee. 
Barry, will con over and superadd to his 


details ; but alas, when it comes to making 
up the balance-sheet, he will hesitate to dis- 
turb the phaéton and watch theory he well 


knows his client has imbibed. 


Some builders and the British Architects 
are, so we hear, going to furbish up and re- 
habilitate the lump-contract system. They 
It has become so rotten, 
especially in the metropolis—mainly from the 
shortecmings of the Institute itself—that we 
quite anticipate it will collapse, like the day- 
work and the measure and value systems that 
precededit. Architectural practice, as town (not 
country) architects are bent on pursuing it, is 
tabooed in high places ; architects themselves 
are pooh-poohed and set aside with a ven- 
Because architects— 
Institute architects especially—not only allow 
themselves* to ignore the money-details, the 
quantities, the prices, &c., that make up the 
lump-contracts they have to administer, but 
have grown actually proud of their ignorance. 
They leave the details of their inevitable 
extras and omissions to be settled how they 
best may, between builders and building sur- 
veyors, pluming themselves, like the roysterer 


will never succeed. 


geance. Why is this? 


in the play, on being 


IU at reck’ning: 
It recks o’ th’ spirit of a tapster. 


Meanwhile they are being, year after year, 
pushed out of their true places as arbiters in 
what ought to be their own “little courts of 
equity,” to which both builders and capitalists 
ought to resort with confidence for impartial 
treatment. An architect who “cares for none of 
these things,” with Gallio, will, of course, never 
L He will settle down 
into a simple designer, or, worse, a mere 
draughtsman, with his pencil and his sweet 
) His hand 
will be naturally against every builder, and 
the hand of every builder (with a surveyor at 
his back) will be against him. It is not a 
satisfactory state of things; nor can it be 
remedied by the drawing up of arbitration 
clauses, nor yet by the binding up of the 
quantities (not those of the architect but of 


be consulted about them. 


voice subservient to his patron. 


the contractor’s surveyor) with the specifica- 
tion. These expedients will only tend to still 
further complicate the already intolerable 
system. Is there no remedy by which we 
may hope to keep honest patrons, architects, 
builders, and “ quantity-takers” unscathed by 
any of the evils we have depicted? Can we 
not dispense with the unelastic, “unalterable ” 
lump-contracts, which the client will always 
ee er 
* See the President’s Address at the Institute, 1969. 
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persist in regarding as final ; and the equally 
unelastic bill of quantities, which the (Lon- 
don) architect will not even look at, and which 
the contractor, under the circumstances, will 
not have overhauled to his prejudice ? 


peeeeane cae or NA 


ALEXANDRA PARK AND PALACE. 


HE Crystal Palace of 1851, represented by 
the People’s Palace at Sydenham, has set a 


national impulse in action, which cannot be too 


strenuously promoted by all who desire the 
advancement of useful knowledge, and the eleva- 
tion of taste among the people. In like manner, the 
International Palace of Industry and Art of +1862 


is about to find a fitting memento—lasting and 


useful we trust—in the People’s Palace and Park 


just completed at Muswell Hill, for the improve- 
ment and direct enjoyment of the inhabitants of 
the north of the Metropolis. Both palaces are 
needed, and both have a field of importance open 
to them without in the slightest interfering with 
each other, or their separate spheres of useful- 
ness. Unfortunately, adverse circumstances have 
materially hindered and almost threatened the 
prospects of the latter. The financial crisis and 
the present Continental war have seriously im- 
peded, and even now prevent the plans of the 
promoters being carried out to their proper extent. 
At this juncture, Mr, Francis Fuller, of White- 
hall, who has already done so much to further the 
improvement of our educational institutions, and 
promote the recreation and employment of our 
working population, has come forward to rescue 
this national undertaking from difficulty, and 
appeals to the owners of property and residents in 
the vicinity to assist in carrying out in its in- 
tegrity such a valuable institution and source of 
attraction in their midst. But Mr. Fuller’s 
efforts do not end here. With aforesight of what 
other directors have done to provide a dividend 
at the sacrifice of the primary object, which is too 
often lost sight of, he is anxious that, at this 
hour of temptation and difliculty, a similar de- 
clension in the aim of the Palace and Park should 
not befal the undertaking, nor those wko have 
its best interests at heart. We had occasion to 
notice, some months ago, the attractions which the 
managers of the Sydenham Palace had resorted 
to to increase the dividends of the shareholders— 
attractions that we thought deteriorated from the 
character and lessened the original functions of 
the palace as a school of art education. Mr. 
Fuller was one of tle foremost who called atten- 
tion tothis misuse; and it is to be hoped his 
present appeal on behalf of the great northern 
rival will prevent a like perversion of the object 
of its original projectors. It is just the time to 
interfere to secure to the northern residents of 
the metropolis all the benefits likely to accrue 
from an establishment having for its end the re- 
creation and intellectual improvement of the 
people. By the immediate co-operation of those 
who have a vested interest in this northern park 
and palace, I have no hesitation in saying all 
the advantages that might have been secured to 
the inhabitants of the south will be gained, and 
we can hardly estimate the true value of them. 
Possessing an unrivalled site of natural beauty, 
not the mere creation of a day, but adorned by 
some of the finest forest trees in the country, and 
having also the most enchanting views, the 
splendid building at Muswell-hill—at present 
empty and doing nothing—cannot, indeed ought 
not, be left to the chance schemes of speculating 
builders and mercenary directors. 

Mr. Fuller’s proposal is already before the pub- 
lic in a readable pamphlet, in which he ably pre- 
faces the subject by a reference to a correspond- 
ence that took place between the Lords of the 
Treasury and himself upon the desirability of 
Government advancing at interest a suflicient 
sum to carry out the “salutary objects con- 
templated when the building of the Exhibition of 
1862 was removed to its present site.”’ 

The policy of the Government, however, in re- 
ference to enterprises of the kind has been to 
stand aloof, and accordingly they declined Mr. 
Fuller’s proposal whilst recognising the laudable 
object he had in view. Failing in Government 
help, our author proposes the ontine principle ; 
he asks people of all classes to secure the boon of 
the Palace and Park for themselves ; and he shows 
them that all members of the Alexandra Park 
Tontine and Art Unions will receive specific 


privileges and immediate advantages “‘ far exceed- 


ing in value the amounts respectively subscribed 
by them,” besides the prospect of ulterior benefits 
of immense yalue. The details of the preliminary 
arrangements are succinctly stated. For the 
purchase of the estate of 400 acres, and the 
Palace and contents, £500,000 is required ; or for 
the complete development of all other accessory 
objects, £650,000. The Tontine to consist of £1 
shares, extending over a period of 10 years, at the 
expiration of which the estate, Palace and con- 
tents will become the property of those who shall 
then be members of the Tontine. The free ad- 
mission and art union privileges explained in 
pamphlet, and offered to all, are ample value for 
the money paid for them ; the subscribers for the 
first £500,000 and their nominees becoming in 
1881 sole proprietors of a landed estate and palace 
calculated to be then worth one million and a 
half sterling. Such are the main features and 
advantages of the Tontine proposed, which en- 
sures for the earliest members of the Tontine the 
greatest benefits. Among the privileges of the 
Tontineers may be enumerated the following :— 
One share can be surrendered for free admission 
to the Palace and “Park for two years from the 
opening ; such surrender excludes participation in 
the art unions, and in the ultimate division of 
the property ; or if such share is not surrendered 
it willentitle the holder to a ticket in each of the 
three art unions, the prizes ranging in value from 
£500 to £2. Should a ticket not draw a prize the 
holder (if among the original subscribers) will 
be entitled to participate in the division of the 
estate in 1881. The drawing of a prize by one 
ticket will not invalidate the holder’s right to 
benefit from subsequent art unions from other 
tickets he may have. Thus the holder of ten 
shares may perchance obtain a £500 prize in each 
of these distributions, and still retain his other 
seven shares in the division of the estate. Besides 
these privileges the registered holders of shares 
will be entitled to free admission during the 
continuance of the Tontine, those holding the 
greater number of shares having the advantage 
both in respect to admissions and art union 
tickets. Those holding 100 shares to be qualified 
for election as life governors, the future trustees 
also being elected from this class of shareholders. 
We may return to the other features of Mr. 
Fuller’s scheme. Gale G: 
HH 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first business meeting of this Association 
for Session 1870-71 was held at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Friday evening 
last, the President, Mr. T. H. Watson, in tbe 
chair. The minutes of the last meeting of the 
past session and of the conversazione having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen were 
duly elected as members :—Messrs. W. Dudgeon, 
L. A. Whittall, T. Archer, G. H. Elphick, A. H. 
Paget, J. Stevens, R. L. Hesketh, R. Creed, T. E. 
Price, H. G. McLachlan, J. F. H. Buck, J. R. 
Allen, J. W. Brook, E. W. Fry, H. D. Appleton, 
G. Elkington, jun, A. J. S. Wrench, G. 8. 
Taylor, A. Green, E. W. Mantell, F. Stock, A. J. 
Barlow, and T. Andrews. On the motion of Mr, 
J.S. Quilter, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
those who assisted the Association in providing 
the many interesting objects of art for its con- 
versazione on Friday week. 
Mr. J. S. QuimrEer then moved the adoption of 
the annual report, which was taken as read. 


The Report states that the number of members has 
greatly increased during the last session, and several addi- 
tional opportunities for instruction in the study of archi- 
tecture have been offered, which, together with the usual 
classes, have been well received and sustained by the 
members. The papers read at the ordinary meetings have 
been of an instructive character, and the interest shown 
by the members has been evidenced by the increased 
number in attendance, and bythe discussions and remarks 
following the papers. The advantage of the Circulating 
Architectural Library are thoroughly appreciated. Several 
additional books have been presented and purchased 
during the past year, of which a catalogue is now issued, 
but many books are required to render the library con. 
plete, and donations of useful works will be much 
esteemed. The Class of Construction and Practice has 
been carried on with vigour, the meetings have been with- 
out exception well attended, the average being about 40. 
The replies to the questions given at each meeting show 
much research by the members. This class is especially 
valuable, as it brings before the student in turn the several 
branches of the profession which require. practical know- 
ledge and judgment, and affords great assistance in pre- 
paring for the Voluntary Architectural Examination. In 
the Class of Design there has been no falling off in either 
the attendance of the members or the quality of the 
designs submitted, while in the Klementary Class of 
Design the interest shown by tle members has been a 
matter of satisfaction to the Committee of Visitors. A 
course of lectures on the History of Architecture was given 
by Mr, R. Phené Spiers during the session. These were 
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well attended, and elicited special thanks from the 
members. <A Class for Instruc'ion in Surveying and 
Levelling was formed and also well attended. The course 
included six out-door and six in-door lessons. It is pro- 
posed to form a similar class during this session, if a sufii- 
cient number of members will attend. The responses to 
the prizes offered at the commencement of last session was 
not so large as could be desired. The visits to works in 
progress and ancient buildings on alternate Saturday 
afternoons have been kept up with regularity, and include 
the Library of the Temple; 8. Thomas’s Hospiral; Fever 
and Small Pox Hospital at Stockwell; Islington Work- 
house, and Model Dwellings at Pimlico and Fulham; 8. 
Michael’s Schools, Pimlico; West London Synagogue, 
Edgware-road; the Church of S. Mary Overy, Southwark ; 
the Bishop’s Palace, Fulham ; and Kirkaldy’s Testing 
Works, Southwark. An architectural excursion was made 
during August by about thirty members, aad visits were 
paid to the Cathedrals of Lincoln and Peterborough, and 
about thirty of the principal churches in Lincolnshire. 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe, of Lancaster, undertook the conduct 
of the excursion. A similar excursion is proposed for the 
end of this session. The Architectural Association 
“ Sketch-book” has been published monthly during the 
year. The class in connection with the Association for in- 
struction in figure drawing has been discontinued during 
the session, as in its stead schools for instruction in draw- 
ing and modelling have been established at the Architec- 
tural Museum, governed by a committee composed of 
representatives of the Royal Institute, the Museum, and 
the Association. With regard to the Voluntary Architec- 
tural Examination, during the past year 3 gentlemen 
have passed the Preliminary and 4 the Proficiency exami- 
nation, of whom 4 are members of the Association. Mr. 
T. Roger Smith has consented to represent the Asso- 
ciation in the Architectural Section of the forthcoming 
International Exhibition of 1871. In conclusion, the 
report says :—It should ever be kept in view that aJthough 
numbers may, to someextent, be taken asa proof of pro- 
sperity, the success of the Association can only be main- 
tained by the individual efforts of the members. The 
Committee, therefore, trust that asso many opportuni- 
ties are offered, each member will strive to distinguish 
himself in one branch, at least, and thereby prove that 
this Junior Architectural Society is doing what it can to 
raise the status of the Architectural profession. 

Ina few remarks supplementary to the rey ort, Mr. 
Quilter, in reference to the prize offered by Messrs. 
Cox & Son for church plate, observed that the 
judge of the various designs will be appointed by 
the Association. The successful design will be 
carried out under the superintendence of its 
author, whose name willalso be appended to the 
work during its exhibition. The Committee will 
take the usual means for furthering the success of 
the Voluntary Architectural Examination. The 
report having been adopted, 

Mr. J. Douarass Maruerws, treasurer, moved 
the adoption of the balance-sheet of the Associa- 
tion for the past session. The total receipts 
during the session were £441 11s. 9d, and the 
total expenditure £364 93. 4d., leaving a balance 
in hand of £77 2s. 5d., which, with arrears of 
members’ subscriptions, estimated at £70, and 
value of furniture, library, &c., £270, makes the 
total assets £417 2s. 5d., the liabilities at the 
present time being only £16. This report having 
been adopted, the various reports of the Class of 
Design, Class of Construction, Elementary Class 
of Design, Library, Architectural Art Classes, 


and Surveying Class were read and adopted. 


Tar PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 
Mr.T. H. Watson, A.R.I.B.A., then proceeded 


to deliver his inaugural address. After some intro- 
ductory remarks, he briefly touched on the princi- 
pal works which have been completed or greatly 
advanced during the past year, suchas the Thames 
Embankment, S. Thomas’s Hospital, &c., and 
then alluded to the recognition by the Royal 
Academy of the necessity of offering something 
more in the way of education to its architectural 
students than it has hitherto given. As master for 
the Architectural Schoolthe Academy had selected a 
gentleman (Mr. R. Phené Spiers) eminently quali- 
tied for the post. In reference to the controversy 
between Messrs. Barry and Ayrton, he said he re. 
gretted that, under the pique of a possibly-success- 
ful resistance to an unequitable claim, it should be 
contemplated to fence round the free use of the 
power which has heretofore been reposed in the 
architect and exercised with advantage tu his 
client. This power, which is ever used with more 
care as a trust imposed by others than even self- 
interest is found to create, can only be limited at 
the risk of danger in moments of emergency, 
and must have at all times a deadening influence 
upon the action of an honourable and upright 
man. But this and other similar indications tend 
to show that we are in a period of transition in 
respect to the general relations of the profession 
to its employers. Nothing can be more desired by 
all who wish to do their work conscientiously 
than that by free and fair discussion means may 
be found to define on some authoritative basis the 
duties which belong to an architect. Ifit is found 
necessary to require certain specific performances 
from those who profess a particular calling, it will 
doubtless be found equally necessary to provide 


some means of ensuring that those who profess 
that particular power should be in some way re- 
cognised as capable of fulfilling the duties which 
are the very basis of any contracts that they may 
make with the public, The desirability ofa diploma 
is now virtually acceded. It only remains to 
discover the means of investing it with such an 
authoritative value as shall make it respected by 
the public ; and such a test and means of appli- 
cation as will allow of its beiag received by the 
whole body of the profession. And here is the 
great and immediate difficulty to which all our 
efforts should be directed. Nothing can be lost by 
liberality on the part of the elder men, which may 
stop short at requiring the actual test value of 
the examination to be maintained and, indeed, im- 
proved. Certain it is this must not be lowered. 
Those who in the first few years of this movement 
entered upon the Voluntary Architectural Exami- 
nation were heavily weighted by the uncertainty in- 
separable from everything which is new, and the 
want of practical experience in the mode of 
working the system they were called upon to sub- 
mit themselves to. These difficulties have now in 
great measure been removed, and it is for those 
who now have to carry on the work to bring to 
bear greater efficiency and exactness in their 
attainments, and ,to raise the standard to its 
highest excellence, 

Coming to the question of the education of 
young architects, Mr. Watson referred to the 
ditficulties of the old system—difficulties which, 
conquered, added strength to him who overcame 
them, and served early to discriminate those who 
were fit from those who were unfit for the work. 
But with all his increasing facilities, much more is 
required of the young architect now, and it is not 
to be feared that any of these increased facilities 
will deprive the architectural student of the 
strengthening and improving lesson of overcoming 
difficulties. It is especially an advantage to the 
student of the present day that the old system is 
not so far distant as to have its traditional 
teaching forgotten ; noris the new so farestablished 
as to permit of any of the blighting influence 


which long establishment seems always to 
gather round it. We may now be sgaid 
to be in the progressive period of our 


artistic life, which is the happy and hopeful 
one. The danger of the new state of things is 
that when a fully-established system is at work, 
the individuality which has been the great charac- 
teristic of all our English art is likely to be over- 
spread by the meshes of system, and, while all 
will be early brought to a certain degree of ex- 
cellence—which is a desirable thing from a utili- 
tarian point of view—the few, with higher 
qualities for their work, will be longer in coming 
to the surface, and many will be over-borne by the 
fatiguing length of a contest ia which the rougher 
natures will best bear the brunt of the fight. Mr. 
Watson then proceeded to review the position in 
which the architect student is now placed. An 
architect, he said, should be both artist and con- 
structor—artist first, then constructor, A great 
writer or architecture has observed “ Man is born 
constructor,” but all will agree he cannot be made 
an artist. The artistic and constructive are two 
very widely different sets of faculties, and many 
are born with something of the one and very little 
of the other. With this primary defect we are 
submitted to a series of those accidents through- 
out our early lives, the result of which is that no 
two men are alike, and which culminates in that 
grand accident—our entrance into some one or 
other of the many offices which all offer such un- 
usual advantages to “‘ young gentlemen ” to make 
themselves acquainted with the duties of the pro- 
fession. This accident, properly striven against, 
though it may retard for a time, will certainly be 
followed by some advantages that will have their 
usefulness in life. It is not where there are the 
largest works, nor in those offices where little now 
remains to do, thatthe student can obtain that 
particular kind of instruction which is so ad 
vantageous to him in the early years of his pro- 
fessional life, though, of course, the value of a 
period spent in acquaintance with the best works 
of the best architects of the day is such as cannot 
be too highly esteemed. Mr. Watson went on to 
point out that the principal accidents of early 
education and pupilage were to be averted by a 
diligent following up of the various advantages 
conferred by the Association ou its members. 
Perhaps, however, artistic power was sought after 
in the Association too much to the exclusion of 
scientific knowledge. He was inclined to recom- 
mend that more attention should be given by the 
student to those parts of his education which are 
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least exercised and need the most care, such ag) 
careful planning, and a thorough searching out of 
the reason and fitness of everything he may do, 
Good planning is often found connected with 
some atrocious detail, and should be considered by | 
the student without any reference to the detail; _ 
and it is in the care with which the most trivial) 
matters of usefulness and fitness are treated that 
the work of an accomplished architect is par- 
ticularly distinguishable. To those who had been 
introduced to the profession under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances possible, Mr, Watson 
said: Defer as long as possible attempting to de. 
sign; learn all you can; draw all you can; and 
understand all you learn and draw. Old work. 
should be diligently studied, but not in books 
alone—that is waste of time so long as any work | 
is accessible which the student has not carefully 
measured and faithfully drawn. Design in| 
architecture is a distinct mental creation of an 
object, simple or complex, which shall satisfy par- 
ticular wants of man, and be capable of fulfilling 
every condition under which those wants may be 
felt, and the idea involves not only a fitness of 
external appearance, and a fitness of arrangement 
of the internal parts, but a proportiun and har- 
mony among ali these, and a definite use and pur- 
pose for each line and detail which may constitute 
a portion of it, and that cannot be considered 
good design that does not present itself in such a 
way as to show that no portion or detail can be 
added or omitted without injuring the object as a. 
work of art or without detriment to it as a useful 
thing, and the faculty to make this, which is the 
highest effort of the architect’s mind, does not 
come to him but after very careful and laborious 
work. Probably the most certain and most in- 
structive way in which the faculty may be ac- 
quired is by working the object on which the 
student may be engaged backwards and forwards, 
so to speak, from plan into elevation and section, 
and from these back again into plan, until some | 
approach to the desired fitness is obtained, and this | 
should be done as much as possible without the | 
use of any detail, which diverts the mind and 
weakens the power of judgment. A most curious | 
feeling is that which is afterwards experienced - 
when the mind first feels the power of direct in- 
ception of the design of an object at once in its 
quality as a cube. This may be done without the | 
use of paper and pencil, and yet each part be as 
distinctly created for the others and put its mark | 
upon all the rest, as we see in the work of nature, | 
and as we know the hand to be created for the 
service of the body. Design is, of course, the 
ultimate object of the architect, but the way to 
it should be gradually led up, and very much 
should be done before any attempt whatever is | 
made to create original design. Mr. Watson then 
proceeded at some length to indicate the order in 
which, in his opinion, the various classes, &c., in | 
connection with the Association should be em- 
braced by the younger members of the profession. _ 
First, he placed the Library, next the ‘ Visits to | 
Works in Progress ;” then the Class of Construc- _ 
tion ; then the two Classes of Design, of which 
he said that even the junior or elementary class | 
should not be joined too soon. Until the mind is — 
stored with some carefully-digested material, it is | 
impossible to make any advance whatever in de- | 
sigan. From the Elementary Class the student _ 
would of course pass to the Senior Class. Next 
in order Mr. Watson placed the competition for 
prizes offered by the Association. The Archi- 
tectural Art Classes recently established should 
be attended independently of and supplemental — 
to the advantages conferred by the Association, _ 
while the Academy should be entered by every | 
student who would advance in his profession. As — 
to the Voluntary Examination, Mr. Watson be- 
lieved it to be the duty, as it would certainly be — 
found in a few years to have been the interest, of | 
all who wished well to the profession to throw | 
themselves heartily into it. This should be the _ 
end of the first stage of their professional life, and 
may be deferred to the last moment of their 
actual studentship. The advantages of travel were 
briefly dwelt upon by the President, who, in con- 
clusion, gave some sound practical advice to those 
who were starting in business for themselves. 

On the motion of Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, seconded 
by Mr. Phené Spiers, a vote of thanks was given | 
to the chairman for his address, and the meet- | 
ing terminated. 
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Extensive additions are in progress at the Asylum | 
for Idiots, Earlswood, and a new infirmary, at a cost | 
of £'4,000, is proposed, 
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ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


R. G. G. ZERFFI delivered his fifth lecture 

on this subject in the Lecture Theatre of 

the South Kensington Museum on Tuesday after- 
noon last. Referring to the principles enunciated 
in the previous lectures, he said that Nature had 
been shown to be the basis of art. Art was the 
idealisation of nature, and had, without doubt, a 
purpose. This purpose being admitted, every 
work of art must be looked upon from two points 
of view—firstly, as a production fora certain pur- 
pose, whether real, imaginary, or symbolic; and 
secondly, as the product of a certain substance or 
material. The purpose of art was in all times 
the same, as far as it was based upon the general 
wants of man. The cave, the hut, the wigwam, 
the house, and the palace, had all the purpose of 
protecting him from the influences of climate. 
The material, however, and its use, both varied 
according to the degree of intellectual develop- 
ment in the artist. This being the case, it was 
necessary to glance at the nature of the materials 
or substances employed in the production of works 
of art, connecting this consideration with the his- 
torical investigation of the development. of art. 
In illustration the lecturer drew attention to the 
band, a broad but not very deep moulding, either 
encircling an object or stretching down it to 
bring certain forms into greater prominence. The 
band might be of marble or of Portland cement ; 
it might consist of a simple line, or it might be in 
the form of a cord or cable. The general idea 
expressed by a band was fastening together, but 
the artist would have to bear in mind that this 
must be differently treated according to the ma- 
terials of which the band is composed; it must 
be dealt with in one way when in wood, stone, 
clay, or metal, and in another when in linen, 
wool, or silk. If itconsisted of flowers the nature 
of such flowers and the forms of the leaves would 
have to be taken into consideration by the artist ; 
and again he would have to treat his subject dif- 
ferently should it be composed of pearls, the heads 
of birds, or other objects. The study of his ma- 
terials was thus shown to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the art student. Rawmaterial might 
be divided into four principal classes—firstly, 
such materials as were pliable, tough, and of 
great resistance—as fibres; secondly, such as 
were soft, plastic, and capable of being hardened, 
retaining in that state the forms received when 
soft—as clay; thirdly, such as were elastic, had 
a vertical resisting force, and could be employed 
as staves—as wood and metal; fourthly, such as 
were firm, solid, resisting pressure, and, when 
divided into small parts, could be combined into 
any forms, and connected systematically for any 
purpose. Referring to this classification it would 
be seen that the savage had been acquainted with 
fibres ; the mythical man with fibres and clay ; 
the traditionary man with fibres, clay, wood, and 


‘bronze; and lastly, the historical man had a- 


vailed himself of all these, with the addition of 
stone andiron. This would serve as an historical 
division. Considering art froma technical point 
of view, it was possible to divide it into four 
classes :—firstly, textile art; secondly, ceramic 
art; thirdly, carpentry or tektonic art; fourthly, 
architecture or stereotomy. In thus classifying 
art, the divisions should be taken in their widest 
meaning. The lecturer next referred to the 
various forms and patterns which might be used. 
Hach of these classes of art had certain particular 
forms, though a pattern which contained the 
very essence of one class would often be utilized 
By thismeans the lines of demarca- 
They should, how- 
ever, be always borne in mind by the real artist. 


Forms of textile art were continually employed 


in architecture—as in frets and astragals. Ce- 
ramic art included vessels of every shape and 
pattern, whether made of glass, clay, porcelain, 
bronze, iron, or even wood, and might even em- 
brace textile art—as in baskets, &c. Ceramic 
art, again, served architecture with tiles, bricks, 
terra-cotta ornaments, &c. Tektonic art em- 


braced not only such wood-work as roofs, rafters, 


‘the architect and metal-founder. 


&e., but included the construction of household 
furniture, and thus often required the aid of the 
E Architecture 
required the aid not only of the master-mason, the 
bricklayer, and the stone-eutter, but that of the 
artist in mosaics and the wood or ivory carver. 
In fusing the four principal classes of art, we 
arrived at our mixed styles. ‘his might be par- 
ticularly observed in the case of the jeweller, for 
instance, who combined in one piece of workman- 


ship the principles of weaving, pottery, joinery, 
and architecture. The principle of the divi- 
sion of labour had been carried too far. This 
was particularly the case with art. The mean- 
ing of education had been quite misunderstood 
when associated with the word ‘ technical.” 
‘Technical education’? was altogether a mis- 
nomer. We might have technical instruction, 
but education was something widely different. 
This had been understood by the classicalnations, 
with whom architecture, sculpture, ornamenta- 
tion, and painting were not specialities. 
Tiverything necessary to the construction and 
ornamentation of a building was looked 
upon by them as of equal importance. When a 
master mind, capable of uniting these specialities 
in one harmonious composition was wanting there 
resulted a species of patchwork which, though ex- 
cellentin its details, could from a general point 
of view, only be considered a gross failure. 
As the lecturer had before observed, the artist 
had two duties—one to have a clear notion of 
the purpose of his work, and the other, to know 
how to choose and how to treat his material. 
One of the most useful materials, which com- 


| bined all the qualities of the four classes of raw 


materials, was metal, more especially iron. It 
was flexible, tough, plastic, elastic, and firm, and 
could be used for almost any artistic purpose. 
After referring to facility with which cast-iron, by 
reason of its cheapness, might be employed in 
disseminating a love of art by means of well- 
designed statuettes, candelabra, busts, &c., the 
lecturer proceeded to treat of Mexican art. He 
said that owing to the absence of any reliable 
dates, Mexican art must be included under the 
head of pre-historic art. Textile art was known 
to the Mexicans, as, in fact, it was to all the pre- 
historic nations. Ceramic art in an advanced 
degree was also known to the early Mexicans. 
In these two branches of art could undoubtedly 
be traced the first endeavours of the Mexicans at 
ornamentation.’ No country gave us a clearer in- 
sight into the primitive development of the diffe- 
rent branches of art than Mexico. Jade and 
some varieties of basalt were largely used by the 
Mexicans. Jade was now so rare that no 
traces of it had been discovered either in North 
or South America. ‘This, coupled with the many 
points of resemblance between the Mexican pro- 
ductions and thse of Egypt and India, ledto the 


inference that some connection must formerly 


have existed between the Old World and the New. 
Dr. Zerffi, in amplification of this view, and in 
further illustration of Mexican art, proceeded 


to describe in detail a magnificent collection of 
photographs (principally from objects in the 


Christy collection), kindly lent for the use of the 
lecturer by Mr. Charles Harrison, jun. 


Sa IL 
DAMP DWEXLINGS.* 


A igen can be little doubt that damp is the 


most formidable enemy to health which our 
English climate harbours. We are not far enough 


north for piercing cold to be habitually or 


seriously dangerous. We are not far enough 
south to be subject to the fevers, malaria, and 
sunstroke of hotter climates. But the list of ills 


arising from the moisture of our climate is a long 


one; it embraces. the most destructive forms of 
phthisis. and rheumatism, and includes some ail- 
ments, such as coughs and colds, from which not 
onein a thousand is exempt. 

Our dress and our dwellings, our food and our 
habits of life, ought to be specially desigued to 
protect us against inclement weather and its con- 
sequences ; and no doubt to some extent they are 
so, but not in anything like an adequate degree ; 
and it is notorious that our houses especially 
stand in need of improvement in this respect. 
This might easily take place if public attention 
were sufficiently directed to the necessity for it, 
and a dry house became an object of constant 
demand ; but so long as the persons who take 
houses will rest quite content with their being 
roomy, well arranged, and pleasant looking, with- 
out much thought as to whether they are likely to 
prove dry and healthy,—so long will the majority 
of builders continue to neglect precautions which 
cannot be observed without some expense, and at- 
tention to which does not, they find, add to the 
money value of the houses thatthey erect. The first 
step toimprovement in the average English dwell- 
ing-house 1s to create, if possible, a state of public 
opinion such as would render a badly-constructed 
house an unmarketable article. 


* T, Recrr Smita in the Food Journal. 


is widely different. 
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Damp, when it enters a house, comes in at the 


roof, at the doors and windows, through the walls, 
from the ground, or through leakage of pipes. 
The entrance of damp through the roof itself is 
fortunately so unpleasantly conspicuous, owing to 
its staining the ceilings, that it is not long in 


being found out, and before repairs more or less 
complete are made. But for this, roofs would be 
more commonly untrustworthy than they are, and 
injury to health and life would oftener occur 
through their failure. Many roofs are, however, 
so constructed that, in times of great rain and of 
snow, an inundation is almost inevitable ; and the 
situation of such houses as are near trees exposes 
them every autumn to the danger of overflows 
from gutters stopped up with dead leaves. Roofs, 
to remain dry, should be of sufficiently steep pitch 
for the nature of their covering ; flat tiles requir- 
ing a steeper roof than ‘‘ pan tiles,’ and these 
latter a steeper roof than slates. Whatever the 
covering, the materials should be good and well 
secured. Roofs should be so arranged as to dis- 
pense, as far as possible, with gutters and flats 
occurring in the middle of the building, but 
should, if practicable, throw off the whole of their 
water to the sides. ‘The points where they join 
walls, parapets, and chimneys, are especially vul- 
nerable, and should be especially ‘protected, either 
by a lead ‘‘flashing,” or by a cement fillet with a 
small projection formed to overhang it in the 
brickwork. It is essential that tiles should overlap 
one another sufliciently, and that, if the covering is 
of metal (as lead, zinc, or copper), it should be so laid 
as to be free to expand or contract with change 
of temperature ; and in exposed situations it is 
essential for tiles, and desirable for slates, to be 
bedded in mortar. This, however, must be so 
done as not to prevent there being a clear drip 
from one tile or slate on to another ; otherwise the 
mortar will become saturated, and will conduct 
the water to the inside of the roof. 

Where a roof is found to be defective, the fault 
is commonly due to broken or ill-secured slates or 
tiles, to defective covering to the joints next the 
walls, or to badly arranged gutters. In some 
cases it may be necessary to re-arrange the con- 
struction of the roofing, with a view to throw off 
the water more completely ; but in the majority 
of instances the remedy is to replace bad materials 
and workmanship with better ones. Where it is 
admissible, a simply arranged and well con- 
structed thatched roof is dry as well as warm. 

For the same reason which makes the defects 
in a roof comparatively harmless, from our 
present point of view, defects in doors and win- 
dows, though certainly injurious, are not the 
worst of faults; for leaky windows, like an un- 
sound roof, occasion discomfort when it rains, and 
they are therefore likely to be found out and 
remedied. Our sash window, the ordinary kind 
in use in England, is well contrived for keeping 
out rain; when well made of seasoned materials, 
a sash window is, without doubt, a perfectly 
weather-tight contrivance ; and even when badly 
made it is superior to a bad casement. Where 
casements are employed, the most weather-tight 
construction is that which is universal in France 
although rarely seen in England, In this arrange- 
ment the window is divided into two folding 
casements, or glass doors, meeting in the centre, 
and both opened or closed at the same time ; the 
joint being made tight by the edge of one case- 
ment being rounded, and the corresponding edge 
of the companion one hollowed. There is, how- 
ever, a preference in HKngland, when casements 
are used, for their closing against a frame; and 
here a clever arrangement of hollows and projec- 
tions will effect a good deal in the way of hindering 
the passage of moisture. A projecting fillet of 
wood, so arranged as to throw off the water which 
in wet weather drains down the face of doors and 
windows, is an excellent precaution against the 
entrance of moisture ; and, where a somewhat ex- 
pensive expedient cin be adoptec, the mechanical 
contrivance called a “‘ water bar’’ is often success- 
ful in keeping out the weather at external doors 
and casement windows. For the ordinary leaky 
joints which constantly have to be encountered in 
some rough and ready way, there is no packing 
better than a piece of india-rubber tubing, nailed 
up against the edge of the defective joint. The 
enemy, however, attacks us openly when it comes 
in at the window or the roof; and the shape in 
which it shows itseli—that of a stain or a pool of 
water—is a palpable guide to the locality where 
the defect is, and often furnishes a clue to the 
mode of applying a remedy. 

Where moisture penetrates the walls, the case 
The harm done is insidious ; 
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it may go on long without being detected ; and 
when perceived it may be difficult to find out 
how the mischief arises, and almost an impos- 
sibility for even an experienced person to devise a 
remedy. It must be recollected that nearly all 
the materials used in building are porous, and 
consequently absorbent of moisture ; many of 
them are pervious to wet to an extent little sus- 
pected, and in not a few instances they are even 
hygrometric. A driving wind and rain, in an 
exposed situation, will blow through many kinds 
of stone walls, and certainly through any sort of 
brick wall, if of moderate thickness and solid 
build ; and a wall built with sea sand contains in 
its very mortar joints a material which has a con- 
stant tendency to absorb moisture. Further, 
many a wall which can withstand the ordinary 
attacks of rain falling against it, will give way 
before a stream of water poured down upon it at 
a given point; and it constantly happens that the 
arrangement of our houses is such as to give 
opportunities for this to occur somewhere or other. 
Lastly, bad workmanship, or unskilled use of 
materials, will make defective walls out of even 
good bricks and sound stone. 

It is then of the first importance, if a house is 
to be dry, to know how far the materials with 
which we propose to build will turn water, and if 
we find we cannot rely upon them to do this, to 
understand how to remedy their defects ; for the 
same bricks or stones which, built up in one way, 
will form but a damp wall, may often be made, 
by other modes of handling, to resist weather 
thoroughly. 


————_j>-——_— 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 330.) 


Prate 8.—PLatroRM STAIRS CONTINUED FROM 
Srconp to Turirp F'Loor, 


Figure 1 exhibits ground plan of platform ; the 
cylinder 16in. Let one baluster stand on line 
O,O. Have the space from centre to centre to 
equal half the width of a step. The plan is now 
ready, for the rail to be on either right or left 
hand, going up the stairs say the left. Then 
draw riser V and P. Next, set off width of step 
on right and left. Draw face of riser landing ; 
also that starting. ‘This arrangement gives three 
balusters on platform and two on steps, which is 
quite proper for a large cylinder. 

Fig. 2 shows cuts of carriages and pitches of 
wreath. These are obtained in the following 
manner :— 

Let margin on the right be the edge of a board. 
Start by drawing a line’ to any angle, say that 
through L A. Let L B equal O O on the plan. 
Set off from B three spaces toequal LB. This 
gives K as the spring. Let K R agree with corre- 
sponding letters on plan. Set off square step, 
starting from platform and that landing. Next, 
draw carriage starting. Let the front of platform 
have suflicient depth to give proper bearing for 
carriage starting. Assume present position. 
Measure distance from K to face of trimmer. 
Let K 2 on plan equal it. Next, carry up dotted 
line from 2, and we have the cut of carriage land- 
ing. Proceed to find pitches of wreath by draw- 
ing a line to rest on corner of each step cutting 
Band T. JomBT. Then draw from joint C 
parallel with platform cutting at L, which gives 
A Las half the height. This being equal with 
CJ above shows that one mould answers for both 
lower and upper piece of wreath. Next, obtain a 
direction for ordinate by extending A B cutting 
at N, which gives NL. Transfer this to extended 
side of square, Fig. 3. It having similar letters, 
I need not give the method of drawing the mould 
nor repeat its application to stuff. 

The method given and explained on the preced- 
ing plate applies not only here, but to every 
wreath, no matter what its plan may be. 

The tangents A, B, C on the mould must in all 
cases equal corresponding letters on the pitches. 
The letters on the moulds and those on pitches 
being similar, enables the learner to test at a 
glance the correctness of his work. 

But, in case they should not agree, then there 
is an error in the construction of the mould. See 
to this before proceeding any further. 

Fig. 4 shows the position of risers starting 
from second floor. Draw centre line of rail. 
Then extend the diameter S O. 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of Ropert 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by Triibner and Co., London, 


Next form | the extended side of square, Fig. 6. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE VII. 


the quarter circle. Let the centre of a baluster 
stand on line O Oas shown. Set off three or four 
balusters on the right. Let each space equal 
half astep. Have the riser beyond S stand so as 
to suit the dovetail on top of second step. This 
done, set off the width of first step. Curve the 
front of riser. Observe that the position of this 
step and riser has been regulated and fixed by 
having a baluster stand on the line OO. The 
object is to give a proper easing to the wreath 
starting from the level floor, which could not be 
done by having the step in the same position as 
that starting from platform. 

Fig. 5 shows the elevation of floor and ramp 
landing. Let the step and riser starting stand in 
the same position as that on the right of Fig. 4. 
Then set off from line marked height four spaces 
toward A, each spaceequalto O O on plan. This 
done, square up lines A, B, 0, D. Let under 
side of leyel ramp stand above the floor to suit 
long baluster shown on square step. Next set 
off half thickness of rail and draw AB. Let 
under side of rake-rail rest on corners of square 
step starting. Set off half its thickness and draw 
E D. Then join D B. This completes the 
pitches of the wreath. To find its height, draw 
a line through joint C, cutting at 2and N. This 
gives N K for the upper part, and 2B for the 
lower. 

To find a direction for ordinate, extend E D, 
cutting at L. This gives LN, which transfer to 
Then draw 
the ordinate, and complete the mould as usual. 
See that the tangents C, D, E equal correspond- 
ing letters at Tig. 5. 

Fig. 7 shows the mould for lower part of wreath. 


To find the bevel for shank, extend one side of 
square to the right. , Let 2, 3 equal 2 B, Fig. 5. 
Join 3 N. Thus giving required bevel. Next, 
square over from Nand 8. Let B A equal 2 N. 
Add straight wood for shank. Make N C equal 
half width of rail. 

This mould may be struck with compasses, 
as the lines A B andB C arenearly equal. The 
square section shows application of bevel to jomt 
on shank. ‘The joint C, its square section, shows 
that a square is applied, and slabs are cut of 
upper and lower side of plank. ‘This completes 
the mould. t 

Return for a moment to Fig. 5, and notice 
carriage starting. You perceive that the joist 
stands back from cylinder. This is correct, as 
the foot of carriage must have a proper bearing, 
which would not be the case were the joist moyed 
forward. : 

Let the space be furred, and ends of flooring- 
boards supported by bridging between carmages. 


——____<>—___—_—_ 
EARLY GOTHIC STONE CARVINGS. 
HE Romanesque details which make one of 
fh the lithographic illustrations of the Burnp-_ 
Inc News for this week, are taken principally | 
from the Architectural Museum Collection. 
Nos. 1 and 5 are from the side of a font. Nos. 
2 and 6 are capitals; the former, drawn from 2 
cast in the South Kensington Museum, is almost 
Byzantine in feeling. No. 3 is an example of @ 
beautifully sculptured thurible. No, 4 is a vely 
quaintly conceived abacus. 
oO. W. D. 
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HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION. 
By “AN ExpertenceD WorkKMAN.” 
(Continued from page 317.) 


DECORATIVE PROCESSES. 


N designing or adapting ornament for sten- 
i cilling, a knowledge of drawing is essen- 
tial, ‘This is so self-evident a fact that we 
need not dwell upon it here. There are, how- 
ever, certain methods and simple means which 
may be used and which are constantly used in 
the getting out designs for stencil ornaments, 
and which methods tend to facilitatethe doing 
of the work so much that we are bound to 
describe them here. The principal of these 
are tracing, pouncing, and transferring. In 
using the word tracing, we do not mean it in 
the ordinary sense (i.e. to copy an ornament 
by placing a transparent tracing paper upon 
it and marking the lines as they appear 
through it), but in its practical and really 
useful sense. In sketching or designing an 
ornament which has two equal sides, thatis to 
say, two parts which shall be each a counter- 
part of the other, a perpendicular line is 
tirst drawn on the common white or coloured 
lining paper, the paper being of the full size of 
the space the ornament is intended to occupy. 
On one half of this, with a piece of stick char- 
coal, one half of the preposed design is 
sketched; the paper is then folded or 
doubled exactly at the perpendicular or 
division line, with the charcoal sketch down- 
wards, and the paper is then rubbed with the 
flat of the hand or with a folded cloth or 
rubber. When the paper is unfolded, it will 
be found that the charcval has transferred an 
impression to the other or blank half of the 
paper, being, of course, a facsimile of the 
charcoal sketch. We are thus enabled to see 
the effect of the complete ornament, and if it 
is not suitable in any part a portion of the 
charcoal may be dusted off and the ornament 
resketched. Ifthe design is now satisfactory 
it should be folded again to its original form, 
but the opposite way, with the design outside. 
The halt which has upon it the transfer 
should be dusted off clean aad placed upon 
black or other transfer paper. The original 
half of the design should then be carefully 
gone over with a lead pencil, and cor- 
rected in outline, using a light pressure with 
the point of the pencil. Wherever the pen- 
cil has touched it will cause a corresponding 
mark to .be transferred from the coloured 
paper underneath on to the blank half of the 
paper, and thus we get the ornament traced 
complete in its corrected form, in coloured 
lines on one half and in lead lines on the 
other. Another method of tracing, so as to get 
the lines all one colour, faint or strong as may 
be required, is to sketch one half of the orna- 
ment as before described; the paper is then 
opened and is made into transfer or tracing 
paper by being rubbed over with a rag ora 
ball of cotton wool and indian red, or other 
colour, which will cause the lines to be faint 
or strong according to the amount of colour 
left on. We now take a clean sheet of paper 
of the same size and fold it in half, and put 
it inside the coloured paper which has the 
sketch upon it, which is then traced and cor- 
rected as before. If this is properly done the 
whole of the ornament will be transferred on 
to clean paper ; it will be evident that by this 
means we produce an equal-sided design with- 
out measurement, and at a considerably less 
cost of labour than by any other method. For 
_ all flat or stencil ornaments this method very 
materially facilitates the execution of the 
work, especially in all designs to which free- 
hand drawing is applicable. Diapers and all 
set or geometrical patterns requtire the aid of 
rule and compasses, as a matter of course. 
Designs for stencilling may be placed upon the 
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thus effecting a great saving of labour and ex- 
pense. In putting any set or geometrical 
pattern upon the stencil paper, such as diapers 
or borders which repeat themselves often in a 
given space, we find it facilitates the work if 
we cut a section which will comprise the 
pattern to be repeated ; with this we stencil 
the pattern over the space to be cut, having 
previously set out the whole in squares, 

circles, or triangles, as the case may be; but 
in cutting stencil patterns, which themselves 
have been stencilled, care must be taken to cut 
them full, that is, outside the edge of the 
pattern, as all stencil patterns in which the 
pattern is cut out print in some degree 
smaller than the part cut out, which in re- 
cutting must be allowed for. On the other 
hand, if the ground is cut away, and the 
pattern left, the ornament will print larger 
than it really is, and so will require to be cut 
close to the line of the stencilled pattern. In 
selecting or designing ornament for stencil, &c., 
simplicity of arrangement is very conducive 
to a successful result. This will be evident, 
if we consider that the parts of stencil orna- 
ments or patterns must of necessity be sepa- 
rated, simply because the pattern cannot be 
wholly cut away, or its various parts would be 
disconnected, and therefore ties or portions of 
the paper have to be left to hold the patterns 
together. In many cases these ties have to be 
filled up with the pencil and colour after the 
pattern is stencilled, which causes much extra 
labour ; not only so, but there is scarcely any 
possibility of doing this without the piecing 
showing, for singular to say, although the 
colour with which the work is stencilled 
and that with which the ties are filled up are 
the same, the two surfaces are so different 
that tke light acts unequally upon them, and 
they never can be made to look alike, —the 
rough granular surface left by the dabbing of 
the end of the stencil brush may be compared 
to a stuccoed wall, and that left by the pencil 
to smoothly finished plaster work. From this 
it will at once be perceived that it is always 
best to arrange the design or ornament so as 
to leave as few ties as possible, and those 
which cannot be avoided should be so placed 
that they willnot be seen as ties, or show as a 
want or defect in the finished work. Witha 
little care and consideration this may bedone. 
Ties should be placed at parts which cross each 
other ; so placed they serve to conduct one part 
under and the other over, and so look natural. 
The junction of stems or stalks with leaves, 
whether conventional or natural types, are 
proper places for ties. At the junction where 
one ornament or part of an ornament springs 
out of another, ties may be placed without 
their being perceived as ties, and the ornament 
may be so designed that the ties will appear 
as part and parcel of the ornament itself. 
Nothing looks so bad, so unskilful, and so un- 
workmanlike as ties when they are badly 
placed: they give a common or unfinished ap- 
pearance tothe work, and distinctly show 
how it has been done,—a fact, by the way, 
which ought to be concealed as much as_ pos- 
sible, for it lessens the pleasure derived from 
it. This consideration leads us to note here 
that in all cases where practicable, we prefer 
to stencil in the background of the design, as 
we thus make it appearas a part of the wall, 
the general colour of the wall forming the pat- 
tern. Wemay also by this means paint in 
bands of a lighter or darker shade, or a piece 
round a room, and stencil backgrounds upon 
them, which in effect an1 finish are infinitely 
superior to the same pattern cut out and sten- 
cilled in colour. The two may be combined 
and worked together with advantage; as, for 
instance, in stencilling a border ona dado of a 
staircase, a band of colour may be painted be- 
tween the light colour of the upper part of the 
wall and the darker part below ; on this band 
a pattern may be stencilled, in which the back- 
ground of the ornament is cut away and the 
ornament is formed by the colour of the band. 
Underneath this, a dot or anything else may 


stencil paper at once by the foregoing methods, i be stencilled upon the darker colour, the 
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pattern being cut out, and above the band, 
upon the light colour of the upper part of the 
wall, a cresting or ornament, also cut out, may 
bestencilled. The whole of the three may 
form portions of the same stencil, and may of 
course be worked all together, and the 
operator may put in four or five colours with 
the same stencil and with admirable effect. It 
is alaw of colour, that when two or more 
colours impinge upon one another they are 
best developed by being separated by lines 
of white. We fulfil this condition in a great 
measure by stencilling in coloured back- 
grounds, as we must by the very nature of 
the process divide the various colours by lines 
or patterns of lighter tints than the back- 
grounds we stencil in. 

In cutting stencil patterns, much care and 
practice is required in order to produce a 
clean-cut, sharp, and correct working-pattern ; 
for except it fulfil all these conditions no 
good work can result. Various substances 
are used for cutting upon,—hard wood, sheet 
tin, zinc, &c., &c.,—but we have found in prac- 
tice that wood gets so much cut up and scored, 
that it interferes with the free runof the knife ; 
tin and zine are objectionable from a simi- 
lar cause, and we, therefore, prefer a sheet of 
glass for that purpose—polished plate is best 
—and with a good hard and well-tempered 
knife, there is no material on which we can 
cut so well and so easily. In cutting curves, 
it is a good plan, while holding the paper close 
to the glass with the left hand, to gently move 
the paper in the opposite direction to that in 
which the knife is cutting, that is, pushing the 
paper against the blade, as by this means we 
are better able to cut the curve correctly than 
if the paper is kept stationary ; in fact, with 
practice curves may be cut correctly by simply 
keeping the point of the knife stationary and 
moving the paper against it. Circles ofall sizes 
up to 1$in. may be best cut with steel punches, 
which may be purchased at any toolmaker’s 
or general ironmonger’s. Half-circle punches 
are also very useful for cutting half rounds, 
curves of leaves, and many parts of both con- 
ventional and geometrical ornament. When 
cutting with these punches the stencil should be 
placed upon a slab or square of hard wood— 
box.is the best; a thick piece of lead will 
also answer the purpose, but we prefer the 
wood, as it can be so easily planed and made 
level after being used. In cutting straight 
lines, a steel straight-edge is best; when 
wood straight-edges are used the knife 
is apt to cut into the wood and 
the edge is spoiled, therefore in every re- 
spect the steel is the best and most serviceable. 
The best form of knife-blade for cutting 
stencils is either the curved blade, curved froi 
the back edge to the point, or else that formof 
blade in which the front edge of the blade is 
ground away, until it forms a fine point with 
the back edge. The narrower or finer the 
point of the knife, the better it is for the work, 
Inasmuch as when the point or end of the 
blade is broad or blunt, the lines of the pat- 
tern will not be so easily seen, and its 
breadth interferes with its use in short curves, 
and there isalways much danger of cutting 
further than we intend, and thus cutting the 
ties, making them weak and liable to break, 
causing much trouble and loss of time in re- 
pairs. Whereas with the truer forms of knife- 
blades described above this danger is reduced 
to a minimum, aad from their form they are 
easier kept sharp aud fine pointed, and there 
is no difficulty in seeing what we are doing. 

We may here give a caution as to the 
manner of using and taking care of stencils : 
these are often broken and spoiled from want 
of care in using, and neglect when done with 
fora time. When in use the stencil should 
always be kept as close as possible to the wall, 
ifit is not so kept the dabbing or rubbing 
with the stencil brush is sure to break it ; this 
is especially dangerous on wall surfaces which 
are not very level. In tarning corners or 
angles when the stencil pattern has to be 
doubled, it is better to cut a special stencil for 
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that purpose, in order to avoid breaking or 
injuring the one used for the flat surfaces. 
When stencils are done with for a time, they 
should be washed or cleaned with water or 
turpentine, as the case may be, and not left 
to dry with the colour on them, for nothing 
destroys stencils sooner. If they are left in 
‘distemper-colour it makes them brittle and 
they crack, and if left in oil-colour and 
allowed to dry their sharpness is destroyed for 
ever. Stencils should always be laid flat when 
done with, with asheet of paper between each 
pattern, which keeps them straight and level 
and ready for use. Good stencil brushes are 
of course a necessity for producing good work: 
these are round in form, with short stump 
handles, with the hair set intin. The hair 
is a solid close-set mass, perfectly level at 
the end, and about 13in. long. Thisseems an 
exceedingly simple brush to make, and one 
would think that any brushmaker would.be 
- able to make good ones, but this is not the 
case. And it is not so strange when we con- 
sider the manner in which the brush has to be 
usedin working—dab, dab, dab, thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of times. We find that 
the bristles must be of the very best quallity, 
or else they curl up, and so become useless ; 
they also require to be fixed in the handle or 
stock witha cement impervious both to water 
and spirits, and which will bear the incessant 
vibration to which it is subject without 
breaking. Ifthis is not so the cement soon 
gets broken, the bristles get loose and 
come out, and the brush is done for. 
We have not hitherto been able to find 
any stencil brushes which fulfil all the con- 
ditions required so well as those made by 
Messrs. Hamilton & Co., and although we have 
used them for a great number of years, we 
have not yet found any of their make which 
have either curled or come loose. We make 
no apology for giving this unsolicited testi- 
monial to the quality of these brushes, inas- 
much as it is often of great service to know 
where to get good tools, It is often said that a 
good workman can work with any sort of 
tools ; this may be so to a certain extent, bnt 
there can be no doubt but that he can work 
much better with good tools than bad ones. 
Stencil brushes are made of all sizes, from a 
quarter of an inch to five or six inches in 
diameter. These also, after being used, require 
to be well washed before being put away, and 
the paint and colour carefully cleaned out 
from the bottom or stock end of the bristles. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PAINTED CABINET. 


NE of our illustrations this week represents a 
painted cabinet to contain letters, corres- 
pondence, and papers. It was designed by and 
belongs to Mr. W. Burges, architect. The pre- 
vailing colour isa red ground with gold orna- 
ments, the roof being diapered in a tile-pattern 
of different transparent colours, the ground under- 
neath being silver. The figures in the three 
gables at the top represent Architecture in the 
centre, Geometry and the Earth at each end, the 
former a female figure holding compasses, the 
latter a male figure clothed with leaves holding 
in one handa tree and in the other a block of 
stone ; immediately below this come the seven 
lamps of architecture. The small heads in the 
quatrefoils on the external face of the doors re- 
present celebrated architects, yiz., Vitruvius, 
Giotto, Sabina von Steinbach, and Mnesicles ; 
and at the junction of the framing are the dis- 
agreeables of architecture, viz., Contract, repre- 
sented as a hideous monster cut to pieces, be- 
cause contracts are often broken; Measuring 
and Valuing, a monster with a rule ; Arbitration, 
a monster showing empty oystershell; Specifica- 
tion, a monster writing ; Extras, a mermaid play- 
ing ona shell; Law, a monster, his tail interlaced 
with pieces of money between. On the inside of 
the doors are Painting and Sculpture with bells 
over, inscribed with the names of celebrated 

artists. 

ee 


“Wilton Church, Taunton, was reopened on 
Sunday last, after restoration and reseating. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
fARCHITECTS. 


HE opening meeting of the Royal Institute of 
T British Architects for Session 1870-71, took 
place on Monday evening last. ‘The President, 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, occupied the chair, and there was 
a very good attendance of Fellows and Associates. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read 
and confirmed, a list of subscriptions and dona- 
tions to the library was read. 

Prorrssor Donanpson announced that among 
the deaths since the last meeting were those of 
Mr. J. W. Papworth, Herr Zocher, a Dutch archi- 
tect of eminence, and Signor Poletti, of Girgenti. 
The Professor said that he intended to read a 
memoir of the late Herr Zocher at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. T. H. Wyarr,then read 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


After some introductory remarks, the P 
proceeded to refer to the present 


POSITION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


As far as numbers and income are concerned, 
its position with reference to past years may be 
said to be fairly satisfactory :—In 1869 there 
were 265 Fellows, in 1870 there are 275; in 1869 
there were 241 Associates, in 1870 there are 243. 
(Several Associates have recently passed up into 
the class of Fellows.) In the list of Honorary 
Fellows, Honorary Members, Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Members and Contributing Visitors there 
is little difference. In 1869 there were only five 
Students, in 1870 there are seven. 

Itis a matter of regret that, with reference to 
this latter class, the efforts of the Council have 
not been successful. It is one which they are in 
every way anxious to encourage. The advantages 
are, it is believed, considerable—the subscription 
very moderate; and yet, in proportion to the 
number of young men engaged in the offices of 
metropolitan architects, the result is discouraging. 
In reference to the anomaly of the Institute 
being able (under its charter) to elect a President 
from the class of ‘‘ Honorary Fellows,” or per- 
sons unconnected ‘‘ with any branch of building 
as a trade or business,’ whilst we are unable to 
do so from the class of ‘‘ Honorary Members,”’ or 
persons not being British architects, ‘‘ but being 
eminent for their works or scientific acquire- 
ments ’’ (a class subsequently formed under the 
bye-laws of the Institute), it was suggested that 
it would be much simpler and more natural if 
these two classes could be merged in one—‘‘ Men 
eminent for their works or scientific acquirements, 
not being British architects or connected with 
any branch of building as a trade or business, and 
resident in the United Kingdom.” The total 
num ber of members, including all classes, amounts 
this year to 624. This is not a very satisfactory 
result, compared with the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, which now numbers a total of 1,885 
members, of which no less than 177 belong to the 
student class, as compared with the Institute’s 7. 
Believing that the number of architects practis- 
ing in England is greater than that of the engi- 
neers, the President trusted to see a larger num- 
ber of members and associates joining the Insti- 
tute, and lending their individual aid to that 
power and influence which numbers invariably 
carry with them. After urging the necessity 
of something being done to increase the 
number of students in connection with the 
Institute, Mr. Wyatt alluded to the esta- 
blishment of the ‘‘ Voluntary Examination 
Classes,” which, however, was of such com- 
paratively recent date that it was difficult to 
speak with any confidence of its practical result. 
He thought it would be generally admitted, in the 
words of former examiners, that the Institute 
had in this matter, ‘‘ done its duty in the most 
liberal and effective manner, and is entitled to 
the gratitude of all young men now entering 
the profession or preparing to doso.”’ Financially 
(excluding the noble contribution in 1868 of £500 
by Sir William Tite to the Library) the position 
of the Institute was as follows :—In 1868 the re- 
ceipts were £1,882 8s. 3d., and the expenditure 
was £1,795 14s. 9d., leaving a balance of 
£86 13s. 6d. In 1869 the receipts were 
£1,951 19s. 5d., and the expenditure was 
£1,818 17s. 1d., leaving a balance of £133 2s. 44., 
thus giving in the two years an average of 
£109 17s. 11d. excess of income over expenditure, 
a margin showing prudent caution on the part 
of the executive. During the last year a sum 
of £300 has been invested in the purchase of 


£321 14s. 4d. of Consols out of ‘‘ ordinary funds 
In all cases the moneys paid for “ composition” — 
by members have been duly invested. Special — 
donations of £50 towards the establishmen 
Architectural Art Classes, and £25 to the Arch 
tectural Museum have recently beenmade. — 
liberality (and in a society with the Institute’ 
limited income it may justly be so called) 
in addition to expenses of the Voluntary Arc 
tectural Examination, amounting to about £12 
considerably diminished the resources of the 
stitute and will leave but little balance in hand 
the close of the present year. This closeness” 
income to expenditure is, in one respect, special 
a matter of regret. One of the past presidents sa 
some years ago, ‘‘ We ought now to have a co 
petent paid secretary, whose whole time shall 
at the service of the society. It was suit 
to the early years of our untried institutio: 
depend on the gratuitous labour of hono 
secretaries, but we have overgrown such a mo 
of treatment.” Mr. Wyatt said he shared this 
feeling fully, and so did many members of t 
Institute. There was an impression abro: 
that under its charter the Institute was bound 
have two ‘“‘ honorary secretaries,’ but there is n 
a word in the charter about their being ‘ hon 
rary,’’ or even that they shall be architects. 
does: not say that there are to be two secreta: 
and in one of the bye-laws it says that the ‘* pa 
officers of the Institute shall be an assistant s 
cretary, a clerk, and a librarian.” The san 
power that made this bye-law would enable ¢ 
Institute to drop the office andthe words ‘‘ assi 
ant secretary’’ (now held by its accomplish 
Fellow, Mr. Eastlake) and to substitute for the 
the simple word “‘ secretary.”’ Before the an 
meeting of the Institute next May he hoped th 
would see their way clear to indulge in the lux 
of one properly paid working secretary, who 
whole time shall be at their service. Happil 
Professor Donaldson (than whom no man in 
kingdom is better qualified for the post) will co 
tinue to discharge the duties of “‘ Honorary Secre- _ 
tary for Foreign Correspondence.” In the Ins 
tution of Civil Engineers such an arrangement 
a paid and an honorary secretary works most har- — 
moniously and beneficially, and it would doubt- 
less do so in the case of the Institute of Archi- — 
tects. if 
OBITUARY. : ae 
Since this time last year, of Fellows, Mr. Burn, 
Mr, H. Garling, Mr. J. D. Hopkins, and Mr. J, 
W. Papworth have passed away. Herr Zocher, 
an honorary and corresponding member, and Mr, 
Alley, an associate, have to be added to the list. 
Mr. Donaldson has already done full honour to 
Mr. Burn’s career, The President said he had 
never known a man of higher or more independent 
honour than Mr. Burn; he was fearless in his 
assertion of what he believed to be just and right, 
and hence the almost unbounded confidence whic h 
his clients placed in him; such a list as few Gf 
any) of the profession have ever owned. M1 
Garling and Mr. Hopkins were early members of 
the Institute, the former having been elected a 
fellow in 1848, and haying been a member of — 
council; the latter elected in 1847. Mr. J. W. 
Papworth was elected a fellow in 1846, and has 
served on the council; he was for many years &@ 
most constant attendant at our meetings, one 
deeply interested in the welfare and advancement 
of the Institute, and not less deeply read in t 
practice, history, and literature of his profess 


= 


ORDINARY MEETINGS, &c. 


In the name of the Council the President ur, 
the members to aid in this matter, and to reme 
ber that well-arranged descriptions of work 
importance, superintended by individual mi 
bers, may be most useful and interesting, as ill 
trating varied views and treatments of the sé 
subjects, and frequently calling attention to tl 
application of new materials and new appliance 

The Council wished further to remind m 
bers of the 29th bye-law, which says that —“ 
members, whether Associates or Fellows, are 3 
pected within twelve months after their electio: 
to deliver an original paperto the Council on som 
subject connected with architecture, or to make 
donation to the library or collection.” These ‘ 
pectations”’ of the ‘‘ early fathers’’ of the Insti: 
have not yet been fully realised, though ins 
instances the bye-law has been interpreted 
complied with in a very liberal manner. Mo 
donations to the Library Fund, amounting to 
have been received during the recess, and amo} 
them is the generous gift of 25 guineas from M. 
J. Humbert. On the other hand, contributio 
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in the shape of papers have been promised from 
Mr. B. Ferrey, Professor Ansted, Mr. E. Salomons, 
Mr. H. Currey, and also from Mr. W. H. Barlow, 
the eminent engineer, and the President. Acom- 
mittee, consisting of Professor Kerr, Professor 
Hayter Lewis, and Mr. Wyatt Papworth, has 
been nominated, with a view to procure and select 
papers for the ordinary general meetings. 


SUGGESTED AMALGAMATION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES, 


On this subject Mr. Wyatt spoke as follows :— 
At this moment there are, I believe, in existence 
no less than eight societies, all more or less asso- 
ciated with objects connected with architecture 
and kindred to cur own :—1, the Institute ; 2, the 
Architectural Association; 3, the Architectural 
Alliance; 4, the Architectural Museum; 5, the 
Architectural Exhibition; 6, the Architectural 
Benevolent Institution; 7, the Architectural 
Publication Society ; 8, Architectural Art Classes. 
Now if subdivision weakens, if a stream diverted 
into half a dozen different channels takes from 
the power of the original current, and if ‘‘ union 
is strength,” would it not be wiser and probably 
more successful if all these societies, working for 
ends tending to advance and benefit one profes- 
sion, could be united and worked, if not under 
one management, at least, as one society, one 
powerful body? Iam not the first of your Pre- 
sidents who have felt that some effort might be 
made in this direction with advantage, and though 
I am probably treading on delicate ground, I 
cannot help feeling that it would only require 
time, patience, and tact, to realise a good deal of 
the object I have in view. When a benevolent 
society was sought to be established by the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, it was not left to the 
individual action of one or two zealous and kind- 
hearted members only, as it was with ours. The 
matter was taken up by the councilof the Institu- 
tion and a sum of £22,000 was raised in a few 
weeks, and its funds are administered by a com- 
mittee of seven subscribers, of whom the presi- 
dent and two members of council are ex-officio 
members. I am ashamed to confess that I do not 
know whether any attempts have hitherto been 
made to realise these objects, beyond those 
alluded to by Mr. Beresford Hope with reference 
to the ‘‘ Architectural Museum,’ but I cannot 
think there should be any serious obstacle to the 
union of three societies like the Institute, the 
Architectural Association, and the Architectural 
Alliance, whose objects are so similar, if the 
union was approached in a spirit of conciliation 
and mutual trust. This junction being realised, 
and suitable premises being obtained, the five 
societies last named might naturally find their 
home under one roof. The Institute, consisting 
of 624 members, was founded ‘for the general 
advancement of civil architecture, and for pro- 
moting and facilitating the acquirement of the 
knowledge of the various arts and sciences con- 
nected therewith.” The Architectural Associa- 
tion consists of 550 members, engaged profes- 
sionally in the study or practice of architecture, 
and of those interested in the various arts and 
sciences connected therewith, the Association 
dwelling specially on the importance and neces- 
sity of a more complete and systematic education 
of architectural students. The objects of the 
Architectural Alliance, established about 1862, 
are to promote unity of action and good feeling 
throughout the country at large, and to aid in 
improving all matters connected with professional 
practice, such as competitions, unity of profes- 
sional charges, contracts and agreements with 
builders, &c. The Alliance now includes nine or 
ten other metropolitan and country societies, and 
appears to be in full action. Here then are 
objects, surely, most closely united—the ‘ Asso- 
ciation” devoting its great and careful energies 
principally to the education of the students of 
architecture; and how successful their energies 
have been, and how deep an interest is taken by 
the younger members of our profession, by our 
assistants, and by the pupils of London offices, is 
shown by the fact that, in the last year, 103 new 
members have joined the ‘‘ Association.” 


UNITY OF ACTION. 


Whilst on the subject of “unity of action,” 
let me say a few words on the desirableness of 
that unity in the most comprehensive way and in 
all that affects our professional action. We have 
established a code of charges which is accepted 
generally by the profession throughout the king- 
dom as equitable and as its guide, and which has 

_ been recognised by some of the courts of law as 


fairly binding on employers and employed. Why 
should we not lay down one to be our guide in all 
matters of competition (since competitions, in 
spite of their many inconsistent and unjust re- 
sults, will probably still be reverted to)? Why not 
seek to aid by the power and influence of the In- 
stitute the laudable exertions which have for 
some time past been made in this direction by the 
Architectural Alliance? Why not seek to form 
amongst ourselves a court of appeal for all ques- 
tions of professional etiquette and conduct ? Why 
not agree to certain general conditions of con- 
tract which may be recommended to the profes- 
sion by the Institute as proving an equitable basis 
of contract between our employers and the 
builders engaged in their works? Your council 
has had frequent meetings and discussions 
with the committee of the Builders’ Society, and 
has agreed upon certain general headings for 
conditions of contract between employers and 
employed, which it thinks equitable and which 
will shortly be submitted to a general meeting of 
the Institute for approval and adoption. They 
have been approved by the committee of the 
Builders’ Society, and I am informed that all the 
tenders lately submitted for the great work at 
the Government offices were made on the under- 
standing that these general conditions formed the 
basis of the contract. I am glad to find that 
my predecessor, Sir William Tite, sanctioned 
with his experience the equity of having a refer- 
ence or appeal from the decision of the architect 
on some points, though not of course on ques- 
tions affecting the quality of the work or of the 
materials. The absolute power often claimed by 
some engineers and architects, of deciding all 
questions connected with the contract, and its in- 
tentions even, appears to me contrary to every 
principle of equity, and though some may still 
cling to such powers, we have abundant proofs 
how painfully and yet how ineffectually such 
powers work. We can all remember the lingering 
years of litigation and expense connected with the 
great case of Mackintosh v. the Great Western 
Railway Company, in which Mr. Brunel’s deci- 
sions were disputed. The case of Smith and 
Knight v. Penarth Dock Company has been for 
years before the courts, and is now hung up in 
Chancery in spite of Mr. Hawkshaw’s powers 
under the contract, and Mr. McClean has been 
equally powerless to enforce his award in the 
case of Hill v. the South Staffordshire Railway, 
though his powers of decision appeared un- 
limited; this case has now been fourteen years in 
litigation. I believe that many engineers of the 
highest position are now in the habit of intro- 
ducing arbitration clauses in their contracts, and 
that it is by no means unusual to nominate the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
for the time being as the arbitrator between the 
engineer and contractor engaged on the work, or 
leaving it to him to nominate the arbitrator, an 
arrangement sanctioned by the solicitors of the 
various public bodies interested. 

And may I ask why there should not be one 
General Building Act applicable to all towns in 
England with a certain population (and with 
powers to enforce the provision of the Act), in- 
stead of having upwards of 200 corporations and 
local boards to introduce varied and conflicting 
regulations involving much uncertainty, and 
sometimes unnecessary trouble to the architect 
practicing much in the country? The Town 
Council of Liverpool has postponed any amend- 
ment in its local Act, in the hope that Govern- 
ment may introduce one general Act. It surely 
would not be impossible to arrange one Building 
Act which would be sufficiently broad and com- 
prehensive to meet the various conditions of 
materials and local customs, and sufficiently elastic 
to admit of the introduction of novel materials or 
of improved modes of construction. 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 


If the prospect of a real alliance amongst all 
these bodies is too visionary and hopeless, then, 
at least, let us have mutual sympathy and 
respect, and, as far as possible, co-operation. The 
success of any one of these bodies must aid in 
the great work we all have in view. The 
education and advancement of the architectural 
student and pupil is an object of as great moment 
to the architect as it must be to the interests of 
society. The formation of a student class by the 
Institute itself; the institution of Architectural 
Professorships at King’s College and the London 
University ; the various classes and courses in- 
stituted by the Architectural Association; the 
establishment of a Voluntary Architectural Ex- 


amination ; the Soane Medallion; the travelling 
studentship of the Royal Academy; the Pugin 
Travelling Studentship; all offer benefits to the 
architectural student and pupil of the present day 
to which we of a passing generation were 
strangers. They are to be largely congratulated 
on such advantages, and I trust there is little 
doubt that the future of our profession will pro- 
portionately bring forth fruit. What such 
opportunities are doing for the professional 
student, for him who will hereafter have to earn 
his bread by his own hand and head, the esta- 
blishment of the Fine Art Professorships at Oxford 
and Cambridge will, I hope, do for those studying 
in the Universities, and who from wealth and 
position naturally form the principal class of the 
architect’s future employers. Hitherto, the 
region of art in any shape was, if not repudiated 
in the Universities, at least ignored; andI am sure 
there are many members now present who will bear 
me out in the assertion that some of our greatest 
professional difficulties and discouragements have 
arisen from a want of knowledge and sympathy 
with architecture itself, or with the other arts so 
intimately bound up with it among some of 
our employers. After dwelling on this point at 
some length, Mr. Wyatt proceeded to notice 
the step in advance lately taken by the Royal 
Academy in opening a new school within its walls 
specially devoted to the study of architecture. 
The members of the Academy deserved thanks 
for this concession, tardy though it was, and the 
architectural members of the Academy (with 
whom Mr. Wyatt imagined the appointment 
rested) merited especial praise for having selected 
as the future master or director of this school 
Mr. Spiers, whose early career has been so bril- 
liant, and who, from education, power and zeal, is 
most admirably qualified to aid and direct the 
future students. The establishment of these 
classes ought to be universally known amongst 
metropolitan students. Printed regulations and 
instructions will soon be issued, and he trusted 
that every advantage might be taken of this boon, 
thus adding another to the several existing oppor- 
tunities which the architectural student of the 


j present day possesses for perfecting himself in 


the study of his profession. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE STATE. 


On this subject Mr. Wyatt said: Itis not easy 
for an English architect to avoid dwelling on the 
little encouragement given in this country by its 
Government to the development and advancement 
of his profession, or (I was going to say) to the 
honour of its professors, but I have to remember 
that lately two of our body have been selected for 
such honour as the Crown confers on art, and 
that another member will, it is stated, be similarly 
complimented. It has been asked ‘Is Imperialism 
necessary for this?’’ Ido not know that it is, 
but I do know that under Imperial rule in France, 
in Austria, and in Russia even, far more is done 
towards such ends than in England, with all its 
boasted wealth and energy. What marvellous 
progress has been made in France under the 
strong will and ambition of its late ruler! an 
ambition to hand down to posterity his name in 
connection with the grandeur and beauty of his 
metropolis, with the embellishment of the great 
cities, and the restoration of the great historic 
monuments of his country, and, though mis- 
fortune and reverse are sitting heavily on his later 
years, his name will, in history, be held in honour 
for the encouragement he has given to the archi- 
tecture and art of his country. 


NEW AND PROJECTED WORKS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


Of the great public buildings in the metropolis, 
now in progress or recently finished, the 
following may be classed as ‘‘ National Works,” 
undertaken by the Government and paid for by 
the country, viz.:—l. The Foreign Office (the 
India Office being paid for from Indian Funds) 
and the Home and Colonial Offices, for which 
tenders have been lately submitted. 2. The 
London University Building in Burlington Gar- 
dens. 3. The completion of the South Kensing- 
ton Buildings, commenced by Captain Fowke. 4. 
The Rooms for the Learned Societies in Piccadilly. 
The ‘‘ Albert Memorial,” for which so large an 
amount has been raised by the subscription of in - 
dividuals, from our Queen downwards, and the 
** Hall of Arts and Science,” which may fairly be 
classed as a joint-stock undertaking—important 
and costly works as they may be—can hardly be 
classed as ‘“‘national works, undertaken by the 
Government and paid for by the country.” The 
“Law Courts,” when realised, may, perhaps, 
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come under that denomination, for they haye 
shared the usual fate of Government works—pro- 
crastination and indecision, and have been bandied 
about from one commission or commissioner to 
another, from site to site, and from architect to 
architect; but, inasmuch as they will mainly be 
paid for by a fund which has accumulated from 
the suitors, I can hardly give Government credit 
for great liberality or energy in this matter. 

Happily we may at last believe that the site, the 
plans, and the architect have been finally decided 
on, and that in the early spring we shall have 
evidence of more energetic action than is at pre- 
sent apparent. I haye no doubt that the proper 
site has been at last fixed on, and as little that 
this great work is in the hands of an accomplished 
and able artist, from whom we may fairly antici- 
pate a result that will do honour to his name and 
credit to our profession. That part of the Go- 
vernment oflices comprising the Foreign and 
Indian Offices is at last complete, and a new 
contract has lately been entered into for 
the completion of another portion, the Home 
and Colonial Offices. In this great work, 
timidity and indecision seem to have largely 
prevailed. The prize block plan for laying 
out the Government ofiices (in the competi- 
tion originated by Sir Benjamin Hall) has been 
disregarded, the new buildings seem to have no 
connection with the other public offices as regards 
style or position ; they have been done piecemeal 
instead of dealing boldly and at once with the 
whole group, wasting money in the tenancy and 
occupation of inconvenient and detached offices 
now rented at heavy rates, and giving increased 
value to adjoining properties, which will ultimately 
have to be purchased. The London University, 
in Burlington-gardens, recently completed, was 
next noticed by the president, who in congratulat- 
ing Mr. Pennethorne on his successful work, an- 
nounced that it isin contemplation by the Sove- 
reign to add to his honours, and thus to mark the 
sense entertained by Government of the long and 
faithful services of this gentleman. ‘The South 
Kensington buildings and the group in Piccadilly 
were next referred to as making considerable pro- 
gress. Within the block of buildings that sur- 
round the old court of ‘‘ Burlington House,” on 
three sides there will be housed six important 
literary and scientific societies and a central post- 
office:—The Royal, Geological, Chemical, Lin- 
nean, Astronomical and Antiquarian Societies ; 
all will be accommodated. In two years from 
this time we may hope to see the completion of 
this important work. 

There seems to be an indifference and apathy 
on the part of our rulers and our Parliament to 
aid in adorning the metropolis, or to do for our 
profession that to which the rulers of Continental 
States attach such importance. Almost all is 
left to individual energy and liberality, and a 
spirit of parsimony reigns over the art admini- 
stration of this country, as it seems to be 
doing in many other departments, and yet some 
allowance should be made for the Government of 
this representative and independent country. 
Here, London is but a spot in the political horizon 

‘—a mere atom of the wealth and energy of the 
kingdom. Manchester, and Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow, and Bolton, and Leeds, all claim their share 
in the power and government of the state. Not 
as in France, where Paris is the sun, round which 

- all their cities revolve and worship, and for the 
adornment and glory of which every Frenchman 
is (or rather was) prepared to make any sacrifice. 
I cannot better illustrate the difficulty the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must feel in dealing with 
public funds for the adornment of London than 
in reading an extract from the letter of an ac- 
complished and influential architect practising in 
one of our largest towns. I had applied to him 
for aid towards the funds for the restoration of 
S. Paul’s Cathedral; he writes thus:—‘ I hope 
the fund for the Cathedral will be raised, but 
Parliament has done so much for London at the 
cost of the country that there is not much dis- 
position in the provinces to subscribe for London 
objects, even when, as in this case, one of national 
interest. The remark frequently made is, tho 
nation proyides London with parks, museums, 
galleries and libraries, whilst in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other large country towns, we have 
to find them for ourselves. Let the ratepayers of 
London do as much for themselves as we have to 
do for ourselves.”” Mr. Wyatt then proceeded to 
pass in rapid review the many great works re- 
cently completed or now in progress in London. 
Firstly, he referred to the Thames Embankment, 
and congratulated Mr. Bazalgette on its design 


and workmanship. The removal of Middle-row, 
Holborn, was next spoken of as a commendable 
and long-needed improvement, and the Corpora- 
of London was complimented on the New Meat 
Market, in Smithfield, recently erected from the 
designs of Mr. Horace Jones, Fellow of the Insti- 
tute, and City architect. The recent improve- 
ments at Guildhall, the new City Library and 
Museum, and the Holborn Viaduct, were next 
noticed, Of the merit and stability of the latter 
work. the president had no doubt. The two 
large railway hotels at Charing Cross and Cannon- 
street, by Mr. Edward Barry, and the Midland 
Railway Hotel, by Mr. G. G. Scott, were the 
next works referred to. Regarding the latter, 
Mr. Wyatt said he was not aware of any in- 
stance in this country in which the services 
of the engineer and architect appear to have been 
so thoroughly associated or to have realised 
such a happy result. The new §. Thomas’s 
Hospital, at Stangate, by Mr. Currey, and the 
various hospitals and infirmaries built or 
building by the Metropolitan Asylum District 
Board, were then mentioned. The latter build- 
ings comprise two large asylums for the insane 
poor, each accommodating 1,620 patients, and four 
hospitals for feyer and small-pox cases, capable 
of treating from 5,000 to 6,000 cases annually, at 
a cost of nearly half a million of money, all paid 
for by the ratepayers of the metropolitan district. 


PROVINCIAL WORKS. 


If the metropolis has been thus busy for the last 
few years on works of great public benefit and 
improvement, it cannot be said that the country 
has been idle. In Glasgow, we have in hand a 
great university group, not added to bit by bit, 
but started ‘‘ ab initio”? with unity of plan and 
purpose, and with such architectural pretensions |} ? 
and importance as its educational purposes 
legitimately callfor. In Oxford, there has been 
of late and still exists much architectural vitality. 
This is exemplified in the Exeter College Chapel, 
the new works at Balliol and at Christchurch, the 
restoration of the Cathedral, the new Keble 
College, and the churches of S. Philip and 8. 
James, and of S. Barnabas. In Cambridge, the 
chapel at 8. John’s, and the new wing to the 
library, by Mr. Scott ; the new court at Caius, 
and the new buildings at Jesus College, by Mr. 
Waterhouse ; the important Whewell buildings at 
Trinity College, with the museum and library, by 
My. Salvin ; and the contemplated enlargement of 
Pembroke College, all prove that Cambridge is 
not behind her sister University in such work. 
The new Dulwich College and the Charterhouse 
buildings at Godalming, and a new chemical 
theatre and laboratory at Eton were next enume- 
rated. In Manchester a new Town-hall is just 
begun, and a new Exchange is in progress. In 
Liverpool anew Town-hall and an Exchange, with 
a large pile of public offices, have just been com- 
pleted. In Rochdale, Bradford, and Belfast new 
Town-halls are in progress, and at Chester a 
building of similar purpose has lately been com- 
pleted. All these works, important as they are, 
are butas drops in the great sea of architectural 
works now in progress in this country. Nothing 
has been said of the numerous public halls of 
companies or socicties, such as those of the 
Drapers’ Company, the Haberdashers’ Company, 
and the Inner Temple, in London; or of the 
public buildings undertaken by corporations or 
counties, such as the public baths at Newcastle, 
the Philosophical Institution and Library at 
Bristol, the Assize Courts at Durham, the County 
Lunatic Asylums building at Berkshire, Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cheshire and Herefordshire, or 
of those for boroughs at Ipswich, Leicester, “and 
Beyerley ; and the Guildhall and municipal build- 
ings at Plymouth. Nor has allusion been made 
to the numerous private mansions of great im- 
portance now in progress in various parts of Eng- 
land, or to the great churches spread and spread- 
ing broadcast over the land, though there are 

many of such great merit and novelty as to de- 
mand special attention if time did but permit ; or 
to the chapels, monasteries, convents and syna- 
gogues, which are hardly less numerous ; or to 
the schools i in towns and rural districts. With 
regard to the cathedrals of Eneland and Wales, 
at this moment there are very few that have not 
received, or are not receiving, careful and tender 
restoration or reparation. At this moment no 
less than fourteen English and three Welsh cathe- 
drals are entrusted to the care of Mr. Scott, in 
many of which important works are actually in 
progress, in others merely in contemplation— 
viz., Westminster and its Chapter-house, Salis- 


Petter Hereford, Ely, Oxford, Bath, Ch 
chester, Ripon, and Worcester as ‘regards 1 
choir, 8. David’s, 8. Asaph, and Bangor in Wale ” i 
The work at Bristol Cathedral, under Mr. Street, 
promises to be as interesting as it is importan,. 
Lincoln Cathedral has been ‘entrusted to the car” 


of Mr. Pearson. If the public buildings are thu® 
multiplying in number, and improving in designs 
it cannot be said that the street and shop archi-, 
tecture of the metropolis is neglected. In the 
Beleravian district and in other parts private 
houses have lately risen with considerable archi- 
tectural pretension and adornment, and the thanks 
of the Institute of Architects were due to the late 
Lord Westminster, who determined to rebuild and 
beautify a large district of the metropolis at the 
cost of much income to himself. This hurried 
list of works, either actuaily in progress or but 
recently finished, is full of interest for the archi- 
tect, and of pride for the citizen of a country 
where such great efforts are attributable almost 
entirely to the individual zeal, energy and wealth 
of its inhabitants. 


CONCLUSION. 


There are severalother matters of deep into 
for our profession which press on my mind, and 
which I would gladly have referred to, but in the. 
incomplete condition of some of them, in the 
delicate nature of others, and in the fact that if 
health and life are spared me, it will be my duty, 
in the natural order of things ‘here, to trespass on 
your patience again next year, it will be better 
that I bring this ‘crude paper to a close. It would 
ill become me, however, as the President of an 
English body of architects, to refrain from ex- 
pressing, what I am sure all here and all in our 

ranks elsewhere must feel deeply, our sympathy 
and sorrow for the architects of those two great 
European countries now engaged in sucha deadly 
war, but especially for those of France, trodden 
down and almost devastated as that country i is by 
the presence of an enemy in her fair fields andin 
her cities and strongholds. We have no less 
than forty-four French and German architects: 
members of our body, and three of these have 
received the honourable distinction of our Queen's | 
gold medal. It is not for me, holding the quasi- 
official position I haye the honour of doing, to 
attempt to apportion the blame of this bitter 
struggle (for blame undoubtedly there must be in 
these “ soi-disant” days of civilization and 
Christianity, when two of the foremost nations of 
Europe are seeking how most readily to destroy 
the other and undo all the labour of years in art 
and progress). Individually, I can have no 
doubt of the deep blame and responsibility. Un- 
luckily, all that we can do is to hope for a speedy 
termination to such misery, and to be thankful 
that a similar visitation has not fallen on our 
own land—a visitation from which France, with 
all her energy and talent and vitality, will not re- 
cover for many toilsome years. In conclusion, 
the President paid a warm and graceful tribute 


to Professor Donaldson. 4 
z= 
DISCUSSION. i | 


Proressor Donatpson, im proposing a vot of 
thanks to the President for his address, rema 

on the disparity in point of numbers existing be- 
tween the Institute of Architects and the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. This was to be 
accounted for by the fact that the latter body, 
admitted to membership others than civil e 
neers—yiz., contractors, but the Institute cof 
Architects had, from the first, kept aloof - 
admitting builders and persons ‘other than archi- 
tects—in fact, it was established with that pri 
mary object. He deprecated the pr oposed union 
of the various societies named in the adie 
because he believed that where what was cal oa 
“unity ” existed, there also existed sluggishnes 
He thought it far better, for instance, that the 
young men of the profession should be indepen- 
dent, and manage their own Association. The 
existence of the various societies led to emulation ) 
and competition in the race towards perfection. 

Mr. Marrasxe seconded the proposition, whi 

was supported by Mr. George Godwin. 
latter gentleman, while disapproving of the project 
of uniting all the various societies, was of opinion 
that the Architectural Museum and the Archi- 
tectural Benevolent Society might, with advan- 
tage, be taken into closer connection with the - 
stitute ; not only would the societies in question 
greatly "benefit by such an arrangement, but im- 
peeaet prestige would accrue to the Institute 
itse as 


rant 
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Mr. Bensamin Ferrey regretted that no men- 
tion had been made by the President of what he 
(the speaker) called an attempt, on the part of a 
high official, to crush the Institute. He thought 
that the Institute should be outspoken on such 
a matter. ‘ 

The Prestpent, in reply, said that he had 
not touched on the topic mentioned by the last 
speaker from motives of delicacy. He should, 
however, have an opportunity of doing this on a 
subsequent occasion. 

The meeting then terminated. 


- 


ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS. 


HE general question of the ownership of archi- 
tectural drawings has been opened in a new 
form in a case which came before the Court of 
Exchequer, on Friday. Mr. Ebdy, an architect, 
brought an action against the Rev. Mr. M’Gowan 
for his claim for making plans of a parsonage- 
house to be erected at Holmside, Durham, and at 
the trial before the Lord Chief Baron the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintifi—damages £106. 
Yesterday Mr. Aspinall moved, by leave reserved, 
for a rule to show cause why the damages should 
not be reduced by £97 1s. The plaintiff pre- 
pared the plans, but the house was not erected, 
and the evidence as to custom was that an archi- 
tect was paid by commission of 5 per cent. on the 
actual cost of the building if constructed, and of 
3 per cent. on the estimated cost if it was not. 
Some difference having arisen with regard to the 
terms of payment, the defendant wrote to the 
plaintiff that he would send a cheque for his 
charges if he forwarded the plans, but he objected 
to do that on the ground that it was contrary to 
the rules of the profession. Mr. Baron Bram- 
well said that if an architect were employed to 
make plans of a building, and paid for doing so, 
it seemed preposterous—almost childish—to say 
that he should retain them. How was the build- 
ing to be constructed? The court granted a rule 
nist. 
—__—_—__ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Boys’ ScHoon ror THe Roya ComMIssIon oF 
THE Patriotic Fonp.—It having been determined 
by the members of this Commission to erect a 
building upon their land at Wandsworth for the 
accommodation of 200 boys, in lieu of the present 
temporary erections, designs were invited from 
the following architects, viz., Messrs. Blomfield, 
Dawson, Giles & Biven, Saxon Snell, and Tasker. 
The design submitted by Mr. Saxon Snell has 
been accepted, and he has accordingly received in- 
structions to prepare the necessary working draw- 
ings and estimates for the erection of the build- 
ing, which is calculated by him to cost £15,000, 
exclusive of engineering works, drainage, {fit- 
tings, &c. 


Limtrep Comprrrirons.—Mr.’ Thomas Henry 
Watson, A.R.I-B.A., in his inaugural address as 
President of the Architectural Association, on 
Friday evening last, referred to competitions as 
follows :—“There have been, I think, no competi- 
tions of any unusual interest this year. Some 
good ones have been proposed, and generally there 
seems an inclination on the part of promoters 
to save the profession at large the great expense 
of preparing, and themselves the great labour of 
examining, a vast number of designs. The prin- 
ciple of limited competition seems to be making 
progress, and in one otherwise inconsiderable 
affair it is pleasant to notice that an honorarium 
was given to each competitor—a small recom- 
pence, it is true, for the time and money ex- 
pendéd (generally much in excess of anything that 
may be given as premiums, and in which it is 
evident the profession is constantly playing a 
losing game),” : 

a 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


DrrBy.—The Prize Drawings submitted to the 
South Kensington Museum in the last National 
Competition have been lent by the central autho- 
rities to the Derby School of Art, where they are 
now being exhibited. The opening of the exhi- 

bition was also the occasion of opening the new 
building for the School of Art. The collection 
numbers upwards of 300 paintings, drawings, 
and designs, which were selected from a total of 
87,000 works by art students, 


_ GUILDFoRD.—On Monday week the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the Guildford Science and Art 


Classes took place, the Mayor in the chair. The 
report showed that theschool was in an eminently 
satisfactory condition; 43 students had joined the 
classes since their formation in May, 1869, 34 of 
whom had offered themselves for examination, 
22 being successful. 


Hutt.—The annual distribution of prizes 
awarded by the Department at South Kensington 
to the successful competitors at the Hull School 
of Art took place at the Public Rooms, Jarratt- 
street, on Monday week, the Mayor (Alderman 
Witty) in the chair. From the annual report it 
appears that the number of students who have 
passed through the school during the year 1869 
was 237. The morning class of ladies had 
diminished by 5 students, and the night school of 
male students by 11. There had been, however, 
a great increase in the afternoon class, which, 
standing at 38 in 1868, numbered in the last 
returns 52, and had since so greatly increased as 
to have rendered it necessary for the master to 
divide the class into two sections, giving two 
afternoons to each. At the Second Grade Local 
Examinations, held on the 10th and 11th March 
last, 77 students presented themselves for exami- 
nation in the various subjects of freehand draw- 
ing, model drawing, geometry, and perspective; 
and of this number 46 were successful, and 55 
subjects were passed. The more advanced 
students have commenced their studies from the 
life. Financially, the school is in a healthy con- 
dition, although considerable additions have been 
made to the examples for the use of architectural 
and mechanical students. A grant of £15 a year 
has been withdrawn, but the schools are free from 
debt. 


LamMBetH.—The drawing classes at the Lambeth 
Baths, in connection with the South Kensington 
Museum, were reopened on Saturday evening 
last, under the instruction of Messrs. Ellis, 
Morley, and Sadler, first-class certificated teachers. 
The syllabus of subjects comprises geometrical 
drawing, to meet the requirements of all engaged 
in the building and engineering trades ; and 
will include instruction in the use of instruments, 
the construction of plane figures (straight and 
curved lined) from various data; plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections of simple solid bodies, as 
cubes, prisms, pyramids, cylinders, cones, &c., 
with their intersections and developments. The 
advanced course will, in addition to the above, 
include instruction in isometric and perspective 
projection, and the projection of shadows. In 
architectural drawing or building construction, 
instruction in the principles of framing, drawing 
of plans, elevations, and sections of buildings, 
with examples of doors, sashes, floors, roofs, 
bonding of masonry, &c., will be given. 


————>—_—____ 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socruty.—The third 
meeting of the session of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society was held on 
Wednesday week, Mr. Vale occupying the chair. 
The paper for the evening was by Mr, H. H. Stat- 
ham, jun., and entitled, “ Notes of a Short Tour 
among the Lincolnshire Churches.” The paper 
was illustrated by {lithographed sketches of archi- 
tectural features, ornamental details, mouldings, 
&c., also by some unpublished engravings of 
portions of Lincolu and Peterborough cathedrals, 
from the drawings of Mr. Edmund Sharpe, who 
lent them for the occasion. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SocteTy.—We 
understand that it is intended to resume the con- 
versaztont in connection with this society during 
the coming winter. 


Tar WALLs or Conway,—At the last meeting 
of the Corporation of Conway, a letter was 
read from Mr. Barker, a local antiquary, who 
was desirous of restoring the old walk around 
the walls of the town. Extracts from a 
letter from Sir Stephen Glynne were also 
read warmly approving the plan, which, if 
carried out, would, in his opinion, be the means of 
adding greatly to the attractions of the town. Sir 
Stephen considered that the walk, if restored, 
would surpass the promenade on Chester walls, 
as from the walls of Conway could be obtained one 
of the finest views to be met with in the United 
Kingdom, The plan seems to have met with 
considerable favour, although nothing has yet been 
done in the matter,assome property-holders object 
to the project on the score of not wishing to be 
overlooked, 


Huilding Irrtelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Annscrort.—A new church has been erected at 
Annscroft, Salop, by Messrs. Bowdler and Dar. 
lington, of Shrewsbury, from the design of Mr, J 
L. Randal, architect. The character of the build” 
ing is of the Marly English type. It is built of 
Red Hill stone, with Grinshill and Shelvoke 
dressings, and consists of nave, 48ft. by 21ft. ; 
chancel, 20ft. by 2ift. ; small vestry on the south 
side of the chancel, and a north aisle to nave, with 
a western porch ; and is capable of holding 250 
persons, The porch is surmounted by a bell 
turret and spirelet, about 50ft. high, The cost is 
£1,200. 


Bisproox.—A few days since the memorial 
stone of a new church at Bisbrook, Rutland, was 
laid by the Hon. W. C. H. Freke, of Bisbrook 
Hall. The new building is to be erected on the 
site of the old church, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Langley, architect, 
Leicester and Uppingham. Mr. Dean, of Upping- 
ham, is the contractor. 


Bury St. Epmunp’s Cuurca BvILpING 
Socrery.—The annual meeting of this society was 
held at the Guildhall, Bury, on Wednesday week, 
Lord A. Hervey, M.P., in the chair. From the 
report read by the hon. secretary, it appeared that 
during the past year grants had been promised 
towards the restoration of the churches at Ashfield 
and Cocktield, and the attention of the consulting 
architect of the society had been called to the 
church at Stanningfield, whose foundation he re- 
ports to be in a dangerous state. During the past 
year grants had also been paid to Hegham and 
Thorpe Morieux, amounting to £55. 


ELLAsTON AND Wyaston.—The parish church 
church has lately been reseated and other altera- 
tions accomplished, by Mr. Thorley, contractor, of 
Ellaston. The gallery at the west end has been 
removed, and the unsightly and uncomfortable 
pews have been replaced by open benches of 
varnished pine. The floor of the church has been 
renewed throughout, that of the aisle being of 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. New open stalls have 
also been placed in the chancel. 


HicHnaM.—The interior of the Holy Innocents 
Church at Highnam, Gloucestershire, is probably 
familiar to many of our readers, Mr. Gambier 
Parry, who, as is well known, has been founder, 
architect, and painter, in his own person, is now 
continuing his scheme of mural decoration into 
the aisles. On a recent visit to the church we 
(Bath Express) found Mr. Parry occupied upon a 
frieze, which is to fill the upper portion of the 
north aisle wall. The design is processional in 
character, after the manner of Flandrin’s famous 
work at 8. Vincent de Paul, in Paris, the decora- 
tion of the spiritual school at Munich, and—to go 
further—the mosaics in 8. Apollinare Nuovo, at 
Ravenna. The characters destined to figure in 
the procession are chosen irrespective of historic 
sequence, and are linked only by their position in 
the chain of Christian development. In the group 
already sketched in outline upon the wall are 
female figures, which by pensive sweetness of face 
and grace of attitude, recall the Virgin’s com- 
panions in Raphael’s ‘‘ Sposalezio.’”’ Mr. Parry, by 
the way, disclaims all imitation ; his designs he 
declares to be purely creatures of his own brain, 
yet it is not astonishing that the semi-conven- 
tional, semi-natural types which he adopts should 
bear to the elder examples of religious art, long 
reverently studied by him, at least the resemblance 
of kinship. 

IpswicH.—Sir Shafto Adair has laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new Presbyterian Chapel at 
Ipswich. The church, which has been erected by 
Mr. Henry Luff, from the designs of Mr. F. 
Barnes, is in the Gothic style, the exterior being 
of Kentish rag and Bath stone dressings. The 
church is 78ft. in width and 38ft. in breadth, and 
the ground-floor will afford accommodation for 
} 450 worshippers. 


Luysrarn.—The parish church of Llysfaen, 
near Abergele, has lately been reopened for 
service, after undergoing extensive restoration. 
The church consists of anave and aisle, with double 
roof and centre gutter. The north part, now called 
the aisle, is the oldest part of the church, the arcade 
and south part being built at a later period, and 
stonework being much superior. The church is 
built of the limestone of the locality, and the old 
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walls have been retained and the arcade re- 
wrought; but the whole of the windows are 
new, of Cefn stone, and of the Early Pointed 
style. A new porch and belfry has been built, 
and buttresses put in several parts to the walls. 
The old roof, which is of oak, has been as far as 
possible retained, and covered with deal boarding 
and new slates. The whole of the internal work 
is new, the nave seats being of pitch-pine, and 
those of the chancel of oak. The pulpit and font 
are of Bath stone, andthe reredos of Caen stone 
and variegated marbles. The most conspicuous 
part of the internal work is the restoration of the 
chancel screen, which is of oak, the greatest 
part of it being new; buta portion of the old 
screen has been retained between the chancel and 
the vestry to show the character of the old work, 
the panels being perforated in a most singular man- 
ner. The cost of the restoration is about £2,000. 
Mr. G. EH. Street, A.R.A., is the architect, Mr. J. 
Rhydwr Jones, of Rhyl, the contractor, and the 
work has been superintended by Mr. 1’. Chapelon. 
The National schools are now in progress and 
rapidly approaching completion at the same 
place, from designs by the same architect, the 
cost of which will be about £1,500. 


Over,—The parish church of S. Chad, Over, 
was reopened on Wednesday, after restoration. 
The chancel has been entirely restored under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian, the 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
the remainder of the building under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Teulon. The church has been newly 
roofed throughout, the stonework newly dressed, 
the windows newly mullioned, and some fresh 
lights pierced. A new reredos by Minton has 
also been erected. The cost has been about 
£2,000. Mr. Beckett, of Hertford, was the 
builder 


SHALFORD.—Shalford Church, near Guildford, 
was reopened a fortnight ago to-day, after several 
alterations and additions, the cost of which has 
been £700. The works just completed include 
new transept, new stalls to choir, and the re- 
moval of the organ from the gallery to the north 
transept. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Mitchell, builder, of Shalford. 


S. AsarH.—Mr. George Gilbert Scott has 
recently inspected the parish church at 8, Asaph, 
with a view to its restoration. The church- 
wardens will,. on receipt of Mr. Scott’s report, call 
a meeting of the parishioners for its consideration. 


THrocktEy.—A new Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel at Throckley was opened on Tuesday 
week. The chapel consists of a nave and east 
aisle ; at the south end of the latter is placed the 
porch, with the bell turret. Part of the aisle is 
screened off fora vestry. The nave, 58ft. long by 
23ft. wide, presents an imposing gable 38ft. high 
towards the road, in the lower part of which are 
three lancet lights, with a circular six-foil window 
over them. The turret is placed at the south 
corner of the nave. Mr, F. R. N. Haswell, of 
North Shields, is the architect. The entire cost 
has been £1,000. 


Watton.—On Thursday week, the church of 
S. Mary, Walton, near Clevedon, Somersetshire, 
was reopened by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
after restoration. The works were commenced 
about a year and a half ago mainly through the 
liberality of Mr. R. Godwin, a neghbouring estate 
owner. Mr. J. Norton, of London, was the archi- 
tect who had the superintendence of the work, 
Mr. R. Newton, of Wraxall, being the builder, 
while the carving, with the exception of the 
figures (which were done by Mr. Boulton, of 
Cheltenham), is the work of Mr. Margetson, of 
Bristol. The total cost has been about £3,000. 

Worie.—The parish church of 8. Martin, 
Worle, Somersetshire, was reopened on Tuesday 
week after restoration. ‘The west tower and win- 
dow have been restored and thrown into the 
church, and the western gallery removed. The 
roofs are open-timbered, with tracery principals 
and moulded cornices, and externally the nave and 
chancel are covered with Staffordshire tiles, and 
the north aisle with lead. Anarcade of arches divide 
the nave from the north aisle; these were 2i)in. 
out of perpendicular, and have had to be taken 
down and rebuilt. The two windows on the north 
side have been filled with stained glass. On the 
north side of the chancel a spacious chapel has 
been erected, parclosed off by elaborate screens of 
carved wood. This chapel serves aS an organ 
chamber and vestry, and provides accommodation 
for the school children, Beneath this chapel is a 
heating chamber. The old, quaintly-carved oak 
stalls, supposed to have originally belonged to 


Woodspring Priory, have been restored and fixed 
on the south side of the chancel, and a similar 
number of stalls, made to correspond, have been 
placed on the north side. The floors are laid with 
encaustic tiles, by Godwin, of Hereford. Open 
benches of stained deal have supplanted the old 
high closed pews. The church has been restored 
from plans by and under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Norton, architect, of London; Mr. 
Diment, of Bristol, was the contractor, Mr, 
Clontman acting as clerk of the works. The total 
cost was £1,500. 


BUILDING. 


MamstonE.—The tender of Mr. J. G. Naylar, 
builder and contractor, Rochester, being accepted 
for the works at the New Post-office, the same 
will be commenced at once. Great delay has been 
caused by the estimates exceeding the grant. The 
cost will be £3,147. 


NOTICE. 


——_4—_- 
AY ITH the aid of the new postal arrangements, 
/ which came into operation on the Ist ult., the 
BuILpInc NEws will in future be supplied through the 
post at 15s. per annum, instead of 17s. 4d.as hitherto. 
The halfpenny postal card will also be found useful to 
those who have scraps of building information, tenders, 
intercommunication queries and replies, &c., to send. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do no; hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotbed 50 correspondence. } 


To Our ReapEeRs.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday, 


Recrtvep.—T. A. H., H. & C., W. J. C., W. F., H. D. 
8., C. W., T.P.,J.C., W. V., F. bros,,R.H., J.L., W. HN, 

F. B. V.—A rather silly question. Of course the size of 
the hotel and the number of bedrooms would depend on 
the accommodation required. 

H. H.—Sketch and description to hand. 

T. . Kyiagurtey.—Next week, 

W. Ciemenr WILLIAMS.—The sketch came to hand, but 
will not be used. 

J. B. W., Chicago.—A poor publication. 

J. W.—Inquire for yourself of any of the well-known 
and respectable newsagents of Manchester whether the 
architectural publication you name has such a large circu- 


lation. You will tind that it does not circulate one-fifth 
as much as the BurLpinG News or Builder. 
>——_ 
Correspondence, 
—>— 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, LYTHAM. . 
(To the Editor of the Burmpinc News.) 


Sir,—I have only this morning seen your 
journal of the 25th ultimo, in which appear a des- 
cription and illustration of the Cottage Hospital, 
at Lytham. Some months ago, by request, I 
sketched a ground plan of this building, which is 
now being carried out by Mr. Littler, the architect 
to the new County Asylum at Whittingham. 
From Mr. Littler’s description in the Buimpine 
News, he evidently does not thoroughly under- 
stand the various uses to which some parts of one 
building are hereafter to be applied. Hence he 
has fallen into errors which haye called forth Mr. 
Knight’s vigorous denouncement of the whole 
scheme. I have well considered the plan, and even 
yet, with Mr. Knight’s ‘‘ well-intended hints ” 
before me, fail to see the ‘ errors of arrange- 
ment ’’ which render this hospital so ‘‘fatal”’ to 
the cure of the diseases of its inmates. 

Mr. Knight assumes that the ‘‘ only means of 
light and ventilation to the central passage and 
staircase is from a skylight.”” Such is not the 
case. In addition to this skylight there is a 
large window in the north wall, over the stair- 
case and above the roof of the bedroom marked 
A, which roof has been purposely kept low in 
order to obtain more light and good ventilation. 
Over the front door, at the south, a fanlight is 
placed, which opens for the same reason. The 
room A was never meant for the reception of 
patients suffermg from infectious diseases, the 
two wards, Band C, being alone intended for such 
cases. 


Inreference to Mr. Knight’s remarks upon the 
‘only’ scullery, I, it would appear that the 
sinks or slop places in connection with the lower 
wards have been overlooked. Although small, I 
believe they will be found sufficient for the re- 
quirements of these two wards. The larger scul- 
lery, leading from the kitchen, isfor culinary 
purposes only. The arrangement, in my humble 
opinion, is not so ‘‘nasty” as Mr, Knight asserts, 

And now for the ‘‘ climax of all the deficiencies 
and defects.” The washhouse, although not a 
detached building, has its entrance from without, 
the inner door being a private one for the per- 
son in charge, and only to be made use of on 
rare occasions. The ‘‘ fumes of the foul linen ” 
need not, therefore, enter the building by this 
means. Should, however, this arrangement at 
any time be thought unadvisable, a bricklayer 
may in a few hours effectually stop the communi- 
cation. Mr. Knight makes sarcastic allusion to 
the ‘“‘roomy mortuary.”’ When it is considered 
that this place, 12ft. by 8ft., is also to be used for 
post-mortem examinations, it will not, I appre- 
hend, prove so very ‘“‘roomy”’ after all. As for 
the ‘‘ hapless woman,” she will be obliged to 
keep her curiosity in abeyance, and rest satisfied 
with the southern look out, as the north window, 
which is for ventilation alone, will be glazed with 
obscured glass. 

The only matter, I believe, that I have not al- 
luded tois the omission of a closet and scullery on the 
upper floor. This defect will, I trust, at some future 
time be remedied, but until this is effected it is 
purposed to substitute portable earth commodes, 
&c. ‘These conveniences in the original plan were 
provided, but subsequently, in order to lessen the 
cost, such alterations were made as to necessitate 
their abandonment. Should there be at any time 
a disposition to further expenditure, I have 
always thought that the room A might be readily 
converted into a bath.room, seullery, and closet. 

Apologizing for the length of my letter,—I am, 
Sir, &c. JosEPH HoLuLanD. 

County Asylum, Prestwich, Manchester. 

Noy. 3rd, 1870. 


COMPETITIONS. 


S1r,—Under this heading in last week’s issue it is stated 
that sixty different sets of plans have been received in 
competition for a dispensary and infirmary at Yeovil. 
Having the particulars of the above vompetition to hand, 
which states distinctly that the time for furnishing designs 
is extended to December 15, 1870, I am under the impres- 
sion thata slight error has been perpetrated : can you rec- 
tify it, and oblige your correspondent? If within the 
limits of possibility, in common with many others, I should 
be gratified to seein the Burtp1ne News from time to time 
more engravings of those designs selected by competition 
committees to bear the palm. They might ‘point a 
moral” and anything bat ‘‘adorn a tale.” Your occa- 
sional comparisons of selected and unselected designs were 
good, but why weve they discontinued? Iam, &c. ny 


Aateccoumunication, 
QUESTIONS. 4 


[2026] SURVEYORS’ LICENSES.—Is it necessary for 
an architect and surveyor to take outa license for the pur- 
pose of valuing artificers’ work, or when is it required 80 
to do, and the cost of same ?—A. B. = 

[2027] SCAGLIOLI.—Will any reader favour me with 
particulars as to materials and method of making scaglioli 
in imitation of marbles, or give the name, &c., of any work 
that does ?—H. J. W. 4 


(2028) TO BLACKEN BRASS,—Will you or some of 
your readers please tell me how to black a brass tube? I 
wanta black that willnot wear off, and one that will shine. 
—TUBE. 


[2029] PITCH PINE FLOORS.—What is the reason 
that these floors are always specified to be laid on a rough 
deal floor? Why not lay the pitch pine on the joists, in the 
ordinary way ?—N. A. 8. : 


[2030] CONCRETE PAVING. —Can you or your | 
readers inform me if concrete would stand instead of flags — 
for passages, areas, &c., and if it would stand exposure to — 
rain, frost, &c ?—C. F. W. | 
"eae . 

[2031] ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Will any © 
your numerous correspondents kindly give me some 1D= 
formation as to the admission of students to the Royal 
Academy of Arts? Is there any limitation as to the age 
the student should be ; should he be, or have been a pupil 
of an architect? 1 believe the intending student, befor 
his admission as such, has to submit certain drawings fo 
approval ; of what do the drawings consist? Are they to 
be origina) designs, or are they drawings made from mea- 
surement of some existing buildings, or are they simply 
some drawings which he may have made whilst in his 
master’s office? Also what description of drawings shoul 
they be? At what time and how is the instruction given 
and finally, how should application be made for admission 
as student?—Sing Merv. 


~ NovemBer 11, 1870. 
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[2032] SUSPENSION CHAINS.—Can any engineer- 
ing friend give me a formula for calculating the effect of 
a travelling load on a chain or cord (not a suspension 
bridge)? 1 am not aware of any work bearing on the ques- 
tion, and have had to improvise.—H. A. L. 


[2033] MOUNTING TRACINGS.—I am anxious to 
know how I can manufacture paste for the above purpose, 
sufficiently strong but more transparent than that gene- 
rally used, and made by boiling flour in water. Gan your 
correspondent ‘‘ H. A. L.,” or any other contributor to 
*¢Intercommunication ” inform me of a process?—J UNIOR, 


REPLIES. 


[2003] EULIPTICAL SCROLL.—If a line be drawn 
through the centre of the eye of the scroll, inclined about 
45° to the direction ofits intended length, and on this line 
a fourth ofthe eye’s diameter be set off repeatedly each 
way, and the first point one way be made the centre of a 
semicircle with radius = 3 par's, the first point on the 
other side the centre of another with radius 5, then the 
second point on the former side with radius 7, then the 
second on the later with radius 9, and so on; a semi, 


circle being struck from each point, but finishing with 
only an octant, we have a nearer approach to what was 
meant probably by ‘‘elliptical scroll ” than that described 
by “W. W.,” p. 340, which is only the arithmetical spiral 
or involute of a circle, and to be struck, if at all, by 
merely unwinding a band from a fixed cylinder, instead 
of his elaborate construction ; though his curve is cooked 
soas to approach rather the more elegant logarithmic, equi- 
angular or shell spiral. Of course all such forms are bar- 
barous and pitiful decorative shifts, quite of a piece with 
the pompous ignorance of names like elliptical, &c., 
but required among tribes that get their ‘‘ architecture” 
and upholstery for ‘‘ Percentage on Outlay,” and where 
professors thereof (save the mark!) write of spherical 
triangles for windows like those of Westminster triforium ! 
—SNOBLAND. 

[2012] INCLINED BEAMS.—In answer to “LL. W.,” 
I should advise him to get Hurst’s ‘‘ Architectural Sur - 
veyor’s Handbook,” in which there is much useful formule, 
tables, and memoranda on building, &e., and from which 
the following is extracted :—To ascertain the breaking 
weight of a beam supported at both ends, and loaded in 
the middle. Multiply the breadth in inches by the square 
of the depth in inches and divide 
the product by the length (be- 
tween the supports) in feet. 
Multiply the quotient by 5 for 
oak and 4for red pine (being the 
weights in hundredweights fre- 
quired to fracture a bar lin. 
square and lft. long) {n all 
cases when the load ts uniformly 
distributed double the weight 
will be required to cause frac- 
ture than if placed on the 
middle. Inclined beams supported at the ends have 
their breaking weight equal to that of the same beams 
when horizontal, multiplied by the length AC, and 
divided by the horizontal distance AB. The breaking 
weight of “‘L. W.’s”’ beam will be about 276 tons.—FrRANK 
CHESSELL. 


(2012) INCLINED BEAM.—“1LL. W.” will find in 
Hurst’s ‘‘Surveyor’s Handbook” a reply to his queries. The 
safe load on his 24in. by 24in. oak beam is 16? tons on the 
centre ; the inclined beam is the stronger in the ratio of 
total length of beam to spar, the reason being that part of 
the stress is exerted as a thrust along the beam.—H, A. L. 
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[2013] DRY FOUNDATIONS. — Let your querist 
“ amateur Builder” try Wngert and Rolfe’s fibrous as- 
phalte as an anti-damp course, a specimen of which can be 
seen at the Museum of Building Appliances, Maddox street, 
W., London; it is set in brickwork and stands in a tank of 
water. I have used all the kinds he mentions and find 
this is by far the cheapest and most effective, its cost being 
only 1fd. per foot superficial. The damp-proof course 
should be laid ou the first course of bricks above the ex. 
ternal ground.—Onr wHo Has Triep. 


[2019] NBO-GREC.—The French archeologists have 
well-substituted this name for Byzantine, to denote the 
medieval Greek Church style; in architecture, that of 
dome vaulting, as the Ogival or Neo-Latin was that of 
groin vaulting. If the term ‘‘ Gothic” be used at all it 
ought, in ethnographical correctness, to apply quite as 
much to the former as the latter, if not more so, We might 
say Round-Gothic, Dome-Gothic,andPointed-Gothic; though 
a truer equivalent than the latter for ogival wonld he 
“Groin Gothic,” the English for ogive being not “ pointea 
arch” but groin rib, which member the logic of our neigh- 
bours has always seen to be the essence of the system. An 
English writer, to recall the image of medieval building 
will mention its ‘‘ pointed arches,”—a French one always 
is ‘‘ogives.’’—SNoBLAND. 


[2019] NEO-GREC.—This term, which should, I be- 
heve, be written né au Gree or né au Grecque, is applied to 
that style of French architecture founded on the principles 

ofancient Greek work. In England, in consequence of 
the absence of any academical system of instruction in ar- 
chitecture, the publication of Stuart and Revett’s ‘‘Athens” 


and other works by the Dilettanti Society led to the re- 
production, more or less faithful, of the actual buildings 
of Greece, which were set up sometimes in defiance of all 
consistency either with our customsor climate. In France 
the translation and republication of these works some few 
years later led to the introduction of the spirit and prin- 
ciple only of these ancient Greek works, so that original 
conceptions, Greek in feeling but French in their adapta- 
tion, corresponded to our English reproductions. One of 
the earliest né au Gree works is the column of the Bas- 
tille by Monsieur Due (not Viollet le Duc). Other works 
by him are the Palais de Justice and the new Prefecture of 
Police, for which latter building the prize of 100,000f. was 
awarded to its author. M. Dubau’s Hcole des Beaux Arts, 
M. Labrouste’s Bibliotheque S. Germain, and M. Van- 
doyer’s Bibliotheque Imperiale, are fine examples of this 
style, which abounds in modern Paris; its less pure 
examples are known to French students under the title of 
** Rageur.”—HCoLe, 

[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—Let “HH, A. B.” 
write to a maker of such things for information, say to 
Newall, 130, Strand, London.—H. A, L. 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—The late Sir 
W. Snow Harris, who by a siege of half a lifetime suc- 
ceeded in getting red tape to protect the navy from light- 
ning, held tha: in this climate a conductor is safe if its 
sectional area nowhere falls short of three-fourths of a 
square inch of malleable iron, or a fifth of that quantity 
of pure copper; there being no record of a flash raising 
these metals in that mass toa fiery temperature. A thin 
band or tube does not theoretically require quite the 
weight of a solid rod, as there is more cooling surface, but 
this difference is small, or practically null. Is has since 
been proved that hardly any commercial copper has a third 
the conductivity of the pure meial, so that unless copper of 
special purity were made for the purpose, iron mus: deci- 
dedly be the cheaper conductor, duration apart. As for the 
description and quantity of conduc or, ‘“‘H. A, B.” must 
be led by no trader into the vulgar errors that pointed tops 
or insulation are any advantages. ‘They will enable, in 
fine weather, some prey electrical experiments to be 
shown, but is is now fully established :ha. on safety they 
have no effect whatever. No insulatoris wortha pin, and 
no conducior should extend an inch above the point pro- 
tected. In hardly apy building can the points needing 
protection be only one. To find them you have but to 
suppos2 a model of it before you, and a circular plane in 


your hands about as large as it would stand upon. What- 
ever point might be touched by the centre of the 
plane is a point liable to lightning-stroke, and requires 
protection by a conductor to the nearesi metal gutter. 
None of these points can protect ano her, no chimney an- 
other chimney, or finial another finial. On the o:her hand, 
as we assume no building now to be without metal con- 
ne:ion from the gutters to the ground, in tne form of 
water-pipes, any other conductor below the level of gutters 
is utierly superfluous, except as a trader's or “ architects “4 
percen'age-yielder. No casescan be found of injury to a 
modern building’s exterior below its guiters. The entry is 
always dowp an unpro.ected chimney. But there are 
abundant cases of ships whose mainmast was protected 
being struck on another, on the bowsprit, or even a yard. 
And in a Jas> century volume of the Phil. Trans. is a 
report, with several plates, of a Norfolk workhouse that 
was injured through having three conductors, the simple 
fact being that it had no gutters or stack-pipes, and was 
struck on neither of the three high protected chimneys, 
but at an outer angle of the eaves of a low-pitched hipped 
roof, —E, L. G. 


eS — eS 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BuRTON-UPON-TRENT.—Great complaints have recently 
been made of the noxious efluvia arising from the Burton 
Town Commissioners’ sewage tanks at Stretton, and a 
letter has lately been received from Mr. Samuel Leech, of 
Derby, solicitor, on behalf of the inhabitants of Hggington, 
Willington, and neighbourhood, intimating that had it 
not been for the Long Vacation in London he should have 
taken steps to procure an injunction against the Commis- 
sioners continuing the nuisance. The Commissioners, in 
reference to the matter, state that the works are carried out 
in accordance with the advice of Mr. Hawkshaw and Dr. 
Letheby, but that greater care shall be taken in deodorizing 
the sewage matter. They also urge that the exceptionally 
dry weather of the last two or three seasons must be taken 
into consideration before condemning the principle of 
deodorization, 


DoncasTER.—The Corporation of Doncaster is about to 
expend nearly £20,000 ona scheme for applying the public 
sewage to purposes of irrigation. 


EpinpurGH WatER Suppry. — The Edinburgh Water 
Trustees have resolved to promote a bili in Parliament 
next Session authorising them to bring a supply of water 
to the city from 8. Mary’s Loch, Selkirkshire. The cost 
of procuring a supply of 15,000,000 gallons of water per 
day has been variously estimated at from £400,000 to 
£600,000. 


Retcare.—Extensive drainage works are proposed to be 
carried out in the west ward, Reigate, from plans by Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.M., at a cost of £13,000. Mr. Hay- 
ward will be the contractor. In answer to an application 
to the Home Secre.ary for the loan of the sum named, a 
letter has been received by the Town Council intimating 
that Mr. Arnold Taylor had been directed to hold an inquiry 
at an early date into the sanitary needs of the town. 


——.»—____. 
STAINED GLASS. 


Tae Prince Consort MEMorrAL Winvow, GuILpHAct. 
—The window erected at the western end of Guildhall, in 
memory of the late Prince Cousort, was uncovered by 
Prince Arthur on the 3rd inst. The window is a five-light 
transomed one, the lower tier double-panelled, so that the 
number of divisions is 15; there are also two side wings, 
occupied by four figures, representing Wisdom, Prudence, 
Justice, and Fortitude. The design, though of the nine- 
teenth century, is intended to harmonise with the archi- 
tecture of the hall, and isin accordance with the principle 


of treatment observed in the best examples of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The lower tier is occupied by five 
subjects, the representation of each filling two panels, 
thus :—l. Agricultwre: (1) The Shepherd tending bis Flock 
and the Ploughman his Plough, and (2) A Harvest Scene. 
2. Industry : (1) Women Spinning, &e., and (2) Bleaching 
Cloth. 3. Trades: (1) A Blacksmith and a Goldsmith at 
Work, (2) A Mason and a Builder. 4. The Institutions in 
which his Royal Highness took so great an interest : (1) 
Education, (2) Orphanage. 5. Commerce: (1) Ships Load- 
ing and unloading, (2) Merchants on ’Change. The upper 
row contains representations of (1) music, poetry, and his- 
tory; (2) peace, purity, religion, and home prosperity ; (3) 
architecture, painting, and sculpture ; (4) science and the 
learned bodies. In the centre of these is a figure of the 
Prince, seated in an attitude of meditation, book in hand ; 
in the background are two figures unveiling the first Crys- 
tal Palace or Exhibition of 1851, an event which exercised 
so much influence on arts and commerce. 


~ae Lee 


STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


MoNvuMENT TO 1HE LATE Roperr Scorr Lauper, RS. A. 
—During last week, the monument to Robert Scott Lauder, 
R.S.A., subscribed by the art students who attended his 
classes in the ‘I'rustees’ Academy and National Gallery, bas 
been erected in the Warriston Cemetery, and was inaugu- 
rated on Saturday, before the subscribers and Dr. Lau- 
der, son of the late R. Scott Lauder, as representative of 
the family. The monument consists of a handsome mono- 
lith of grey Sicilian marble, containing an alto-relievo 
head of Scott Lauder in white marble medallion, with a 
block of grey marble underneath, set upon a basement of 
freestone, The design and execution was entrusted to Mr. 
John Hutchison, R.S.A. 


MoNUMENT TO A WELSH BARD.—Progress is being made 
by Mr. A. H. James, sculptor, of Newport, with the monu- 
ment to be erected at Groeswen, near Caerphilly, by public 
subscription, to the memory of Caledfryn, who, during his 
life, was one of the most popular bards of Wales. 


Tae WELLINGTON Monument In 8. Pavt’s.—In his in- 
augural address to the Architectural Association on "riday 
evening lat, the President, Mr. T. H. Watson, A.R.1.B.A., 
made a brief reference to the Wellington monument now 
in course of erection in 8, Paul’s Cathedral, which he said 
is worshy of much attention for the beauty of its workman- 
ship and its sumptuous decoration. [fthe general style 
of the design may be questioned (continued the speaker), 
there can be litule doubt but that it far excels anything of 
the sort that has been done in modern times, and it is to 
be hoped, for the sake of art, that its completion may not 
be long delayed. The delay which has done so much to 
spoil the eclat of this magnificent monument must rather 
be ascribed to the over-anxiety of the artist to produce a 
work of extreme excellence fora very incommensurate 
price, which can only have been named for it in complete 


ignorance of the value of the thing proposed to be given. 
————__>—_—____ 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BREACHES oF THE Hott Locat Boarp or Hratra’s 
BUILDING REGULATIONS.—At the Hull Police Court, re- 
cently,fseveral persons were summoned before Mr, Travis, 
the stipendiary magistrate, for breaches of the Hull Local 
Board of Health’s building regulations. Among the cases 
was that of Messrs. Topham & Spink, grocers, Anlaby-road, 
who were summoned for contravening the Board’s build- 
ing regulations in the building of some property at the 
corner of Coltman-street, Anlaby-road. Mr. ©. 8S. Todd 
(the Board’s law clerk) prosecuted, and Mr, T. P. Thomp- 
son was for the defendants.—In opening the case, Mr. Todd 
stated the information was laid under the Kingston-upon- 
Hull Improvement Act, 1854, 17th and 18th Vic., cap. 101, 
the defendants’ buildings at the corner of Coltman-street 
being erected contrary to the provisions of the said Act. 
The 53rd section of the Public Health Act, 18 48, enacted 
that 14 days at least prior to beginning to dig or Jay out 
the found:tions of any house, the person intending to 
build should give to the Local Board a written notice, and 
certain particulars, as to such work; and it should not be 
lawful to build any such house uutil such particulars had 
been approved by the Local Board; and in default of such 
notice, or if any house be built without such approval, or 
in any respect contrary to the provisions of tne Public 
Health Act, the defendants should be liable to a penalty 
of not exceeding #50, aud the Board might, if it saw tit, 
cause such house to be pulled down. Again the 10st sec, 
of the local Act enacted that in addition to these parti- 
culars there should be furnished to the Local Board a cor- 
rect plan, or plans, of such proposed building, drawn to a 
certain scale, and such plans should net be carried into 
execution, nor the building commenced, until the plan be 
approved by the Board. The 99th sec. of the Act enacted 
that every house, &*., should have a back yard or open 
space at the back of it, of not less than 8ft., and the 28th 
sec, of the Local Act, 1858, Amendment Act, 1861, prohi- 
bited any hous: or building forming part of any street, or 
any part of such house, being built beyond the front wall 
of any house or building on either side thereof, and pro- 
hibited the building of any addition thereto beyond the 
front of such building on either side of the same, as afore- 
said. The 103rd sec, of the Local Act enact d that if any 
building be made or suffered to continue contrary ‘to any 
provisions of the Local Board, every person offending 
should forfeit £5, and lis, per day util such building be 
removed. Mr. J. Fox Sharp, C.H., the surveyor to the 
Board, and Mr. W. H. Wellsted, inspector of buildings to 
the Board, having given evidence to the effect that these 
conditions: had not been complied with, the magistrate 
found the defendants guilty, and was about to inflict a 
fine of 20s. and costs, and 10s, aday for continuance, when 
Mr. Thompson stated that it was his intention to ask for 
acase. Mr. Travis said he should be happy to give every 
facility for reviewing his opinion on the matter, and re- 
spited judgment. 


FornivaL vy. Pysus.—In this case, tried in the Don- 
caster County-court on Thursday week, the plaintiff, Mr. 
John Furnival, of Doncaster, sought torecover from the 
defendants, Messrs. Silas & Alfred Pybus, also of Don- 
caster, the sum of £48 1s, 7}d., balance of a builder’s bill. 
Mr. Palmer appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Wheel- 
house, barrister, of Leeds, for the defendants, Plaintiff 


agreed to build a house for the defendants, but after he 
had got part of the work done, the defendants decided to 
have two tenements instead of one. He went on building 
the two houses until stopped by the Board of Health. 
Afterwards, however, the altered plans were passed. Sub- 
sequently defendants discharged him from the work, and 
he then had the work he had done measured. He now 
sued for the difference of the amount of valuation and the 
money he had received. In reply to Mr. Wheelhouse, 
plaintiff said he had agreed to find all the woodwork, but 
he objected to carry out this contract after the Board of 
Health altered the plans. There was, however, no other 
specification drawn up. Ue proceeded to do the work as 
fast as he could after the Board of Health had passed the 
plans, except some four or five days, when he stopped, in 
consequence of the defendants not paying an instalment, 

in accordance with the agreement. After the Ist of 
August, the day he was discharged, the defendants had en- 
gaged other men to carry out the work, and he did not 

object. In reply to the judge, plaintiff said in building 
two houses instead of one he would have to find two doors, 

two windows, and two floors instead of one. The specifi- 

cation was for a definite sum, £100.—The defence was that 

the work was not done in a satisfactory manner, nor inthe 
time it was agreed that it should be; and that the plaintiff 
had already receiyed as much pay as his work was worth. 
His Honour (R. Wildman, Esq.) gave a verdict for the full 
amount claimed, with costs, 


SETTLEMENT of THE Serron Park Dispure.—Camp- 
BELL v, HorNBLOWER.—HORNBLOWER Vv CAMPBELL.—It 
will be remembered that these actions were entered for 
trial at the Liverpool assizes in March last, but were 
withdrawn on being referred to Mr. Gully, barrister. The 
first action was brought by Mr. Campbell, the contractor 
for Sefton Park works, against Mr. Hornblower, the archi- 
tect appointed by the corporation to superintend their 
execution, to recover the sum of £100 lent by Mr. Camp- 
bell to My. Hornblower during the progress of the work. 
Mr. Hornblower denied ever having borrowed any money 
from Mr, Campbell, and brought an action for libel against 
him by saying he had done so, The arbitrator hasrecently 
made his award, and in the first action he has ordered Mr. 
Hornblower to repay the £100 borrowed by him, with all 
the costs of the action ; aud in the second action he has de- 
clared that Mr. Campbell was justified in saying that Mr. 
Hornblower had borrowed money from him, and has 
ordered Mr. Hornhlower to pay all the costs of that action 
and the reference. 


* Tae CHANcEL GATEs or 8. Mary’s Cuurca, TAUNTON.— 
On Tuesday week judgment was given in this case at the 
Consistorial Court at Wells by the Rev. Dr. Wallis, and 
was as follows:—‘‘ The application in this case is for a 
faculty to erect and set up, between the chancel and nave 
of the parish church of S. Mary Magdelene, in Taunton, 
two gates framed of iron and ornamented with brass, be- 
tween the north and south portions of the chancel scieen. 
The objections alleged seem to resolve themselves into 
this—that such gates are intended to effect an exclusion, 
either actual or symbolical, of the laity from the chancel, 
an_exclusion which, of course, could not be legally justi- 
fied, The Court considers that it will be obviating this 
objection, and at the same time effecting the legitimate 
purpose of the application, by decreeing, as it now does, 
that the gates be erected as an architectural ornament on 
condition only that no bolt, har, lock, or other fastening 
shall be attached to them by which to fasten them, to the 
exclusion of any person at any time, if closed; and that 
during the time of divine service they shail always be kept 
open.’? Thegates in question have since been re-erected 
in accordance with this judgment. 

Tae Lunpy GRANrTE Company.--On Saturday, in the 
Rolls Court, Mr, Swanston, Q.C., made an application on 
behalf of the official liquidator of the Lundy Granite Com- 
pany for directions as to the manner in which he should 
act under certain difficulties which had arisen. The 
learned gentleman stated that the company was formed in 
1863 for the purpose of working granite on Lundy Island. 
The property of the company consisted of a lease from Mr. 
Heaven, the owner of the island, it being transferred in the 
name of Mr. M‘Kenna, brother of Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, 
Lhe question now was what must be done with the lease- 
hold interest of the company in the property. The official 
liquidator had been dealing with it, but the parties alleged 
to have an interest were not satisfied with the manner in 
which matters stood. While a Mr, Bentall had purchased 
the stock, Mr. M‘Kenna had agreed to assign, but was now 
unwilling to do so except on certain terms, which the 
official liquidator could not acquiesce in. Further, Mr, 
Heaven was not willing to assign the lease to Mr. Bentall. 
Lord Romilly said he would not allow the company to pay 
more, and if Mr. M‘Kenna did not assign to Mr. Bentall 
he must take the consequences of any proceedings which 
the latter gentleman might institute against him. 
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Tue Merrropotrran Board or Worxs.—It 
has been arranged that the election of a successor 
to Sir John Thwaites in the chairmanship of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works shall be held on 
Friday next, the 18th inst., and that it shall be 
conducted in the same manner as before. It is 
understood that among members of the Board, 
Mr. P. H. Le Breton, Mr. Runtz, Mr. Freeman, 
and Mr. Westerton, are candidates, with, pro- 
bably, many others. No names of outside 
candidates are publicly announced. Candidates 
may be nominated on the day appointed for the 
election, so that in all probability there will be a 
long list of candidates for members of the Board 
to select from. 


Inpian ANTIQUITINS.—Mr. J: Burgess, the 
editor of two magnificent albums of architec- 
tural remains, chiefly of the temples of the 
Jainas, or Shrawaks, at Palitana and Girnar, has 
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submitted to the Bombay Government an elabo- 
rate report suggesting plans for a thorough 
survey of the architectural and archeological 
remains throughout the whole of the central 
area of India. His plans contemplate also the 
systematic collection of facsimile transcripts of 
all the ancient inscriptions, and, as far as pos- 
sible, of ancient coins. The lists of remains 
appended to the memorandum enumerate up- 
wards of 800 temples and other antiquities, of 
many of which the compiler has obtained infor- 
mation only through the natives of the different 
provinces regarding which he reports, and his 
lists are the first to notify their existence. 


Annual INTERNATIONAL | Exursitions.—Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 notify that an act intituled “The Protec- 
tion of Inventions Act, 1870,” 33-34 Vic., cap. 
27, has been passed for the protection, amongst 
other things, of the exhibitors at the Annual 
International Exhibitions, and contains provi- 
sions similar in character to those which were 
effectual for the protection of inventors at the 
Exhibition of 1862, in pursuance of ‘‘The Pro- 
tection of Inventions and Designs Amendment 
Act, 1862.” 


ARBITRATION IN Batu.—We are now, we 
hope, getting into a rational way of settling 
trade disputes. The carpenters and joiners of 
Bath recently asked for the Saturday half-holiday 
and an advance of a farthing per hour in their 
wages. The matter was referred to an Arbitra- 
tion Committee composed of both employers and 
employed, but no agreement could be arrived at. 
An appeal was then made, by consent of both 
parties, to Mr. Saunders, the Recorder of Bath, 
and that gentleman has given a decision in favour 
of the men. This, of course, will be submitted 
to by the masters. Under the old system there 
would probably have been a strike, disastrous to 
all concerned, 


Supprn Derata.—On Friday night last Mr, 
Bedford held an inquest at the Vestry Hall of 
S. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on the body of Mr. 
William Adolphus Carter, aged ‘thirty-three, 
architect, 20, John-street, Adelphi, who was 
found dead on Wednesday morning. Mr. Charles 
S. Watkins, surgeon, King William. street, Strand, 
said he was called to deceased on Wednesday 
morning, and found him dead. Deceased had 
been dead a great many hours. He examined 
the room to see if any bottles were lying about, 
but found none. On making a post-mortem exa- 
mination he found the brain congested, and at 
the base of the skull an extravasation of blood. 
The vessels of the brain had broken and _ pro. 
duced sanguinary apoplexy, which was the result 
of prolonged over study. The jury recorded a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence. 


S. Paun’s CaTHEDRAL.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the S. Paul’s Comple- 
tion Eund, held last week, Mr. Joshua W. But- 
terworth, F'.8.A., handed in a communication he 
had received from Messrs. Powell, of White- 
friars, containing an offer to execute, free of 
expense to the committee, and as their contribu- 
tion to the decoration of the cathedral now under 
consideration, a portion of panel-work of the 
wall beneath the Cotton memorial window, just | 
put up in the south-east aisle. The decuration 
proposed to be used by them may be styled 
opaque glass fresco, or mosaic, and is very suit- 
able for the representation of figures, draperies, 
and accessories on the internal walls of public, 
and indeed private buildings ; the enamel shading 
being burnt in, the work becomes perfectly in- 
destructible, as is ordinary glass mosaic ; whilst 
for works to be seen near the eye, and not beyond 
life-size, the effect is calculated to be even much 
more effective than mosaic. The art which 
Messrs. Powell are introducing they have dis- 
covered is, after all, merely the unconscious re- 
vival by them of an art so early as the third 
century, a work of that date having been found 
to be in perfect existence in the palace of Prince 
Drago (formerly the Palazzo Albani) at Rome, at 
the present time. These mosaics formed part of 
the decorations of a hall in the palace of the 
Licurian family, which hall was afterwards con- 
verted into a church, known as 8. Andrea, in 
Cantabarbara, and was pulled down in the 
seventeenth century. These mosaics are com- 
posed not of tesserae, but of pieces of glass and 
marble cut into such forms as to fit them to form 
parts of the design in the same manner as wood 
is cut In making what the Italians call tarsia, and 
the French marqueterie. A careful drawing of 
this remarkable and unique specimen of third 
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century ancient art in glass decoration has bec 
made by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, F.S.A., ax 
deposited by him at the rooms of the Society o 
Antiquaries of London at Somerset House. The 
offer of Messrs. Powell was unanimously accep 
by the committee, and on the motion of Messrs 
Butterworth and Beresford Hope, the Dean was — 
requested to thank those gentlemen in the name — 
of the committee for their liberal donation. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 


Monvay.—Institution of Surveyors.—Opening meeting 
andaddress by the President, Mr. R. Hall. 8 p.m. 
TuEspAy.—Institution of Civil Engineers. —“On the 
Water Supply of the Town of Paisley,” by M 
Alexander Leslie, A.I.C.H. 8 p.m. ae 
WrpNESDAY.—Society of Arts.—Opening Address, by Lord — 
Henry G. Lennox, M.P. 8 p.m. ' 
Fripay.—Architectwral Association.—‘‘On the Use of 
Colour in Diagrams illustrating the History 
of Architecture,” by Edmund Sharpe, Hsq , 
F.R.1.B.A. 7.30 p.m. ; 
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The first ordinary general meeting of the Institu: _ 
tion of Surveyors for the session will be held on — 
Monday, November 14, 1870, when the president, — 
Mr. Richard Hall, will open the session with an 
address. 

A company is in course of formation, having for — 
its object the purchase of the West-square Buildings, 
West-street, Dorking, as a site for a new town-hall. 


The work in connection with the enlargement of 
8. John’s Church, Bathwick, will, it is anticipated, 
be completed before the close of the year. 

The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the state of the law affecting Friendly and Building — 
cocieties consists of Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., 
Sir M. Hicks Beach, M.P., Sir 8S. H. Waterlow, Mr, 
Bonham Carter, M.P., Mr. C. 8. Roundell, Mr. F. 
T. Bircham, Mr. HE. M. Richards, M.P., and Mr: — 
W. P. Pattison. 

The Marquis of Ailesbury has given directions to 
Mr. Bolam, his steward, to erect a number of im- . 
proved cottages for the labourers engaged on his 
lordship’s estate at Savernake, Wilts, and to pull 
down the old and dilapidated dwellings hitherto in 
use. 

A new organ has just been placed in the parish 
church of Nafferton, near Hull. The instrument 
has been built by Meacock, of Doneaster, and the 
outer case was designed and decorated by Mr. 
Hawley, of the same town. 
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LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED — 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 
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TIMBER, 

Teak eseoseoeseload £12 1013 10) Finland ...ccssceses Oe 0 48 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15) Memel.,..... seseees 0 0 0 9 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 410 Gothenburg, yellow 810 1019 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 1» white ...... 8 0 810 | 

Quebec Oak, white.. 6 5 6 10)Gefle, yellow........ 1010 12 10 
» birch.,,.....:3 15 5 Qj)Soderham ........ 810 12 0 
», elm ,,...... 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per C.,, , 
Dantzic oak ... 5 5 615| 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in. 
212 4:10) yellow nus bei 0°12 10 ~ 
215 4 0/|Flooring boards, per ope 
3 3 8 7} sq. of lin, fustyel 7 6 10 6 
2 7 2 18\First white,........ 70 9 6. 
4 0 5 5|Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 5 5/Pumick Sronkprton 6 0 8 O 
Lathwood,Dantzic,im 3 0 5 0 Os, &,. ; 
mt ,, St.Petersburg 4 0 6 0|Seal, pale....per tup 2510 0 g 
Deals, prC.,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ......05 78 0 79 0 
by 9in., Cod. .cciisaesasinetands Shit 0) Oa 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0| Whale, Sth.Sea, pale 35 0 0 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 0 14 0/Olive, Gallipoli,..... 4715 43 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 0 0 
duced OC, Palm, fine .......... 3910 40 Oe 
Canada, Ist quality. 18 0 19 10/Linseed ............2915 0 0 4 
2nd do...... 12 15 13 10} Rapeseed, Hng.pale., 45 0 0 OF 
Archangel, yellow .. 11 lu 12 10/Cottonseed.......... 2810 341) 
St, Petersburg, yel... 12 013 U : 


METALS, 
Leap — } 
j orei wae soeerecesoescese POF COM (ls 20 1050 sO0an 
Ee eeouan .B.. Ssscestensones | (GO) me esi g "gO mbit 
y) Head Co.) Gdicsceedeecties 3, dO0) OIE aay anne 
Other brands ..ssseseoreees GO 13 0-00.48 oboiu 
Sheet Milled... ..ccccccocccenvecre GO 1915 0 20 0 0 
Shot, Patent “ “sivdessaecsesieves GO 21.00) Sk 1 ate 
Red or Minium .....cccsocccecess "AO 1915 0 2010 0 
Litharge, W.B. ... Wah atenaserts SO 0 0 0 0.) On Ost 
Wiktite Dry: |..« aise ecicalssinteiaaldeiee sian ie) 27 0. 0 00 0 
Jy  SLOUNA IN OL) Seisenaves akon, Ae 0 "OOo Wie 
Correr :-— F Be, 
British—Cake and Ingot ........per tonf £67 0 0 67 10 0 
Bast Selected (+5 swesasi snicises ees 20) 68 0 0°69 9 Uv” 
SHG rere sone amiafehi's soos ntl ienieeii sO: 72.0) 0 73 201 0 
Bottoms soc. scseaes pislnib'e cisial west VCE 75 0 0 0 v0 0 
Australian ....... seerccesecccess GO 68:0 7.0 RN aor 
Spanish Cake ..... aneaeenieeres ser OS 030) 10 0) 30F 10) 
Chill Bars, cash oo ..ncscacnesciscay OO 6310 0 6410 0 
gat, PRODNEA INCOE sess pes sme vee Cents) 66 0 0 69 0 0 
Wellow Motel 23 .civiweces wows perlb ‘00 64 0 0 7 
1RoN :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash..........+000 perton £211 54 00 0 
Welsh Bar, in London ............ do Jo. si Ovi Nike) RO 
| Be ECR NS SHAR ION do 610 0 612 6 
Staffordshire...........0. isteretate ial bie do Zi 1070 = Bt Oo 
Rail, in, Wales .......... : do 70 BF 108H 
Sheets, single in Loudon. do 910 0 10 5 0 
Hoops, first quality .. do 810 0 9 5 0 
Rai Rod Wistar asic esy do 75 0 715 0 
Swedish ..., Sark do 910 0 915 
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THE MEDIAVAL STYLES OF 
SOUTHERN ITALY.* 
nm 


say what a book contains is sometimes 
more useful than to criticise it. If it 
happens to be one which is comparatively un- 
known, this is especially a serviceable me- 
thod. Supposing there is anything to be ex- 
tracted from it at all, most readers would 
rather know what can be so extracted than 
what the reviewer happens to think of the 
book asa whole. Now there is a small group 
ofarchitectural works, familiar enough, doubt- 
less, to a limited class, but new to a much 
larger one, which seem to deserve this sort 
of analysis ; and amongst the chief of them is 
that of which the title appears below. It re- 
lates to the Middle Age architecture of South- 
ern Italy. The places referred to—Bari, Mola, 
Trani, Bitetto, Bitonto, Troja, Molietta, and 
others—lie for the most part within two de- 
grees south of Rome, and, of course, from the 
slope of the Peninsula, greatly to the east of 
it. Several of them are on the shore of the 
Adriatic, and most of them nearer to that 
coast than to the opposite one. Itis a region 
to which few architectural works refer—an 
out-of-the-way corner which travellers in our 
profession seldom seem to visit. And truly, 
in comparison with Northern Italy, it has 
little to tempt them, Its art isnot great or per- 
fect by any means, though it is interesting, and 
in some points suggestive. Many of its build- 
ings have a certain quaintness and rudeness 
about them, such as in England we associate 
with a heavy round-arched style; and yet 
most of them, even when round-arched, are 
of a light and slender type. There may be 
traced inmany of them—faintly in some cases, 
distinctly in others—the influence of that 
lightest and slenderest of styles, theSaracenic. 
Apart from all other circumstances, this by 
itself would be enough to give them interest. 
The joint products of Eastern and European 
medizeval art, as they exist in Spain, in Sicily, 
and herein Southern Italy, well deserve to 
have a work specially devoted to them. Ar- 
chitectural hybrids, indeed, like living ones, 
are as a rule, more curious thanuseful. But, 
unlike them, their race does not always die 
out with the individuals which began it. It 
results at times in a new species, or at least 
in a permanent and strongly marked variety. 
And it is perhaps most capable of doing so 
when it springs from two styles, not contra- 
dictory like Gothic and Classic, but nearly 
allied, like Gothic and Saracenic. Be this, 
however, as it may, the subject is worthy of 
attention for its own sake, as well as for the 
beauty of some of the works with which it 
must deal. In these works the flat ornament is 
especially admirable. As far as geometric 
form could do the Eastern builders had of 
themselves brought it almost to perfection. 
But, for religious or other reasons, they had 
rigidly avoided any approach to the imitation 
of nature. Their work was a well-arranged 
skeleton ; like the bare branches and twigs of 
a tree in winter, it wanted nothing but leaves 
to clothe it. And these, in some of themixed 
examples, the European designers gave. They 
joined their own ornament, derived from na- 
ture, to the beautiful artificial patterns of the 
Oriental, and the branches burst at once into 
leaf and flower. Leaving figure sculpture and 
mosaics out of the question, more exquisite 
surface decoration can rarely be found than 
some of that, especially in Spain, which 
arose from the mutual influence of these two 
styles. 
This mingling, then, in certain examples, of 
eee ee ee 


* “Denkmaeler der Kunst des Mi 
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the Saracenic with the Romanesque, or Early | 


Gothic spirit, is one of the noteworthy things 
in these churches of Southern Italy. But 
they have many other peculiarities, and some 
more universal amongst them than this one. 
These peculiarities will, perhaps, be best un- 
derstood from a description of two or three 
examples. Bari Cathedral, then, with which 
Schulz’s work opens, is in a round-arched 
style, presenting many features of the Pisan 
Romanesque. It has a nave, the side aisles of 
which alone are vaulted, wide transepts, and 
a semicircular apse. Over the crossing is a 
low octagonal tower, which, as it is almost 
destitute of windows, can hardly be called a lan- 
tern. To the east of the transepts are two tall 
and somewhat slender square towers, not placed 
in the re-entering angle between the apse and 
transepts, like the turrets of the Apostles’ 
Church at Cologne, but set almost as wide apart 
as the transept ends. The same thing occurs at 
Molfetta and elsewhere. Instead of showing 
the semicircular apse externally they conceal 
it by a straight screen-wall, flanked by the 
two towers just noticed. They make the east 
end, in fact, into something very much like an 
ordinary west front; and the absence of door- 
ways is at first sight the only thing to distin- 
guish it by. Amongst the details, the gable 
copings at Bari Cathedral catch the eye at 
once. They do not stop at the bottom of the 
slope, like our English ones: they run down 
the upright wall from the nave roof to that of 
the aisles, and from this again some feet 
lower ; and this is characteristic of the style. 
In the arcading, the ground arches have a 
curious look. On a casual inspection, their 
outer lines might almost pass for semi-ellipses, 
with the longer axis vertical. In reality, both 
outer and inner lines are semicircles, but the 
former are stilted more than the latter, so as 
to make the voussoirs longest at the crown. 
The singular effect which this produces in an 
arch of several recessed orders can hardly be 
realised without a drawing. The octagonal 
tower is singular, and shows something like a 
trace of Saracenic influence. 

S. Niccolo, Bari, is also a round-arched 
building. Like the cathedral, it has a nave 
with aisles, transepts without, and a semi- 
circular apse. Thisapse, asin many basilicas 
and eastern churches, is rather narrower than 
the central avenue of the nave, which, by the 
way, is nearly 40ft. wide. And this church 
has another basilican feature in the two large 
piers carrying transverse arches (as at San 
Mimato and elsewhere) and thus dividing the 
nave into two sections of three bays each. The 
side aisles are about half as wide as the middle 
one, and beyond them are chapels in the 
intervals of the piers. Of minor details, the 
most conspicuous is the great west doorway. 
As usual, it has rich scrollwork on its sides 
and lintel, numerous shafts in its jambs, and 
outside of them two large columns projecting 
in front of the wall and resting on the backs 
of sculptured animals. A great doorway of 
this kind is often the principal feature in the 
front of a South Italian church. Sometimes 
an elaborate circular window takes precedence 
of it; but the other windows, as a rule, are 
plain and unobtrusive. 8. Gregorio, at Bari, 
in many respects resembles S. Niccolo. Its 
nave arcade, six bays long, is divided into 
two sections by a massive pier in the middle, 
but there is no transverse arch. The side 
aisles, as well as the central one, have apsidal 
east-ends, an arrangement more common in 
Byzantine than in Romanesque work. Mol- 
fetta Cathedral differs in construction from 
the churches we have noticed. It is indeed 
a round-arched building, and resembles Bari 
Cathedral in its square east front with flank. 
ing towers. But its nave, instead of being 
roofed with wood, is domed. It is three bays 
long; its side aisles are less than half as wide 
as its central one, and the latter is spanned 
by semicircular arches from pier to pier. On 
these arches rest the domes, all differing in 
height. The eastern dome is the lowest, and 
the central one the highest of the three, and 
is moreover, pointed in section, which the 


others are not. Externally it is cased in an 
octagonal tower, with a corresponding roof of 
somewhat low pitch. 

Looking at this group of churches generally, 
they present a well-marked and distinctive 
character which it is difficult to describe. 
Most of them include such forms as we always 
associate with Romanesque, and yet they work 
these into a light and slender type, such as in 
Northern Europe we seldom find apart from 
the perfectly-developed Gothic. They have 
refined and lovely sculptured ornament, joined 
to an architecture not seldom coarse and 
overloaded. The first impression which some 
of them produce is that of barbaric magni- 
ficence. They seem to aim at being grand, 
and only end in being gaudy. And yet when 
one looks into this detail, which tends to 
satiate by its profusion, there is nothing bar- 
baric there. Whatever the general result 
may be, each particular part is often admi- 
rable, The stone-carver, in short, was in 
advance of the architect; and it is in the 
minor points and not the general design that 
there is most to admire. The cathedral of 
Troja will illustrate our meaning. It hasa 
front of low proportions, witha wheel-window 
much too big for it, with coloured ornament, 
and sculptured blocks built in here and there, 
it is hard to say why. It is a design that can 
only be called astonishing; it destroys all 
power of judgment for a time by its very 
oddity. And yet on coming closer it is not 
only full of interest but of beauty. Its archi- 
tecture lacks reserve and balance — lacks 
strength, and dignity, and refinement; and 
yet, strangely enough, these are the very points 
in which its ornamental sculpture excels. As 
a west elevation it is almost valueless to us ; 
as a museum of details it is a treasure. And 
so it is in many of these examples. Fortu- 
nately the detail-drawings are numerous and 

ood. They include a magnificent pulpit in 
the Cathedral of Sessa—a number of bronze 
gates ranging from Saracenic to Early Renais; 
sance—various specimens of the characteristic 
scrollwork from the doorways—grotesques, 
mogaics, marble inlays and perforations, and 
figure-sculpture. The work contains nu- 
merous and suggestive plans, some fair though 
not first-rate architecture, and a large amount 
of ornament, parts of which are not at all 
inferior to the best conventional art that can 
anywhere be found. 
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THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


GALLERY OF THE InstiTuTE, PALL Matt. 


HE late Mr. Pugin used to relate that 
while, on one of his Continental trips, he 
was diligently taking notes of the relics of 
medieval ornament on the walls of cathedrals, 
the altars and shrines, the sacred utensils and 
vestments, he was accosted by a stranger who 
importuned him to visit a collection he had 
spent some years in forming. ‘A collection 
of what?” said our impatient friend. “ A col- 
lection of buttons.” Pugin, astonished, as he 
well might be, declared he had no leisure to 
spend on such trifles. Again and again, how- 
ever, the invitation was urged upon him, and 
at length he rather doggedly consented. 
‘* Fancy my astonishment,” said he, “ when I 
found a most interesting and exhaustive 
collection—showing the art that had been 
lavished on these apparent trifles in all ages ; 
from the classic fibule to the choice enamels 
and costly mounts of such objects in the latter 
times of the French monarchy.” Now when 
we heard that this loan collection of water- 
colour paintings comprised works of the early 
masters of our National School, we hoped— 
the practice of the art being as yet hardly a 
century old—to find it as complete and ex- 
haustive as the above-named collection of 
buttons. In this we were disappointed, but 
not in the rare beauty and excellence of some 
of the by gone masters who do find a place in 
the Gallery. 
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Water-colour painting can hardly be said to 
have existed as an art prior to 1780, but be- 
tween that time and the foundation of the 
‘“‘ Society of Painters in Water-Colours” in 
1805, works of rare excellence were produced 
by Sandby, Cozens, and Girtin, none of whom 
are represented in the present collection, nor 
are such distinguished members of the Society 
and followers of the art in its early days as 
Cristall, Glover, Francia, Stevens, Havell, 
Delamotte, John Chalon, Frederick Nash, 
the eldest Pugin, and many others who are 
represented in the historical collection at 
South Kensington. Still there are in the 
exhibition very fine works of the best artists 
of what may be called the middle period of 
the school, mixed with others by the best 
living artists. Thus we are able to compare 
the art as it was practised 20 or 30 years ago 
by such painters as Robson, De Wint, D. Cox, 
Copley Fielding, Prout, Hunt, and Catter- 
mole, with the art of to-day, and to mark its 
progress, its change, or its decline. 

If we search for the principles on which 
these men worked, it certainly was not that 
of literal imitation or individuality of parts, 
but of the consideration of the picture as a 
work of art as a whole. The pictures of some 
of our living artists who are the greatest 
favourites with the public are but an aggrega- 
tion of imitative details, true as parts, but not 
asa whole. Those of the older painters of the 
school whose works will live commenced with 
the conception of the picture as a whole, and 
worked throughout in that spirit. They 
endeavoured to embody a sentiment, or an 
effect of nature, and sacrificed individual 
truths to realise to us the larger truth of the 
sentiment or expression sought. Take David 
Cox as an example, who is represented in this 
exhibition by above twenty works of great 
excellence, one and all painted on this prin- 
ciple. He ever seeks to give us the breezy 
freshness of nature, the sense of moving air 
in storm or shower. He cares less for sun- 
shine in his pictures than rolling clouds or wind- 
moved air; this is the motive of his foliage. 
Though we find his foreground rich with 
herbage bending and fluttering in the summer 
wind, it is not so [painted that we can dis- 
tinguish the rush or the burdock that grow on 
the margin of the stream, but that we may 
have a full impression of the wealth of 
weedage the waters nourish, and their motion 
in the summer wind. That he commenced 
his pictures with full consideration of the 
whole is seen in a noble sketch, No. 160, 
“The Storm,” the property of Mr. Topham. 
Examine it well—the'painter’s mind dwells not 
for an instant on rocks or trees as rocks or trees, 
but hismind is full ofthe mingling of earth and 
cloud, of airand water,{in the mountain storm. 
Splash after splash are laid on with this large 
view, with none of the littleness of imitative 
exactness. We have called it a sketch, for 
the picture has in some sense been left incom- 
plete, because the painter feared to render 
it less complete if he carried it farther, and to 
lose what he had already so largely realised. 
Cox has been called the Constable of water- 
colour art ; the men were alike in their feel- 
ing for nature, and alike in their mode of pro- 
cedure. Constable, after laying-on a picture 
in this large and broad manner, often put it 
aside and recommenced his work on another 
canvas, to carry it beyond the first if he could, 
but fearing lest the execution should overlay 
the feeling. If we continue our examination 
of Cox’s other works in the gallery—from the 
characteristic picture of ‘‘ Ulverstone Sands,” 
No. 45, where the sea-breeze almost lifts the 
figures from their legs, or the gentler pastoral 
of ‘‘Changing Pasture,” No. 28, to those 
eight small but perfect pictures in frames 60 
and 61—we shall find the same principle of 
sacrificing the details to the larger truth of the 
general effect. 

If we turn from Cox to Robson we find 
the same largeness of view—the same suppres- 
sion of imitative details. Look at No. 32, 
“Ely ;” the noble Cathedral towers in calm 
dignity above the surrounding flats, telling 


against the unclowded sky, it looks, as it must 
for ages have looked, a place of refuge and 
hope to the surrounding land. No. 96, 
‘‘ Nant Francon,” is not so fine a work, and 
cannot compare with the grand mountain 
tarn, by the same painter, at South Kensing- 
ton ; in fact, it is rather faded, and its colour 
assimilates too much to the surrounding 
frame. In its present state it would be im- 
proved by a white mount. The De Wints in 
this collection have still greater claims on our 
attention as true lessons in art. There area 
dozen works by this master, which for richness 
of colour, tone, and freshness are quite un- 
rivalled. Passing the long silvery pictures, 
Nos. 10 and 17, let us pause before No. 52, by 
the same painter. What aserene and beauti- 
ful treatment of a storm passing away on 
“The Thames”! The clouds have left a 
golden lining towards the sun ; the picture is 
suffused with that wondrous glow that succeeds 
after the grey blue clouds have become the 
background ; a rainbow crosses these dark 
clouds ; the water, still and without a ripple, 
reflects the golden clouds; the weeds no longer 
bend to storm-gusts, and the whole picture 
impresses us with a feeling of solemn calm. 

We cannot dwell on the other pictures by 
this artist, but they will well repay the most 
careful examination, especially those belonging 
to Mr. Henderson ; we may note, however, that 
the brilliancy of the works of this period is 
independent of the use of white. In Red- 
grave’s ‘Century of Painters,” almost the only 
source from which the early history of the 
art and its professors is to be found, a story 
is told_showing the great objection Turner had 
tothe use of white pigment in water-colours. 
This objection seems to have been shared by 
the painters to whose works we have called 
attention. During the last 20 years the use of 
white and other body colours has greatly ex- 
tended, as we think somewhat, to the deterior- 
ation of the art ; there can be no doubt that 
the use of body colours gives great facility to 
what is called finish, that, is to the multipli- 
cation of details as opposed to breadth and 
general truth. Let any one examine No. 82, 
“Feeding the Ducks,” by Birket Foster, where 
the leaves of the willows on the margin of the 
pond, made out in body colour, may be 
counted leaf by leaf; and then turn to No. 72, 
by Copley Fielding or No. 95, by David Cox, 
which hang at no great distance to the right 
and left. Comparing them with No. 82, he 
will feel that the innumerable details of this 
imitative foliage are pretty perhaps, but mean 
and little compared with the grander treat- 
ment of the older works, wherein, if you can- 
not decide whether the trees are oak or chest- 
nut, elm or lime, or recognise the weedy vege- 
tation of the foregrounds, the gloomy gran- 
deur of the mountain range in the one, or the 
golden glow of the other, are certainly more 
painter-like if less imitatively exact. 

We must not, however, be supposed wholly 
to object to the use of body colours; judiciously 
used they may add to the richness of the 
work by giving texture, distance, or air-tints, 
and in the hands of some of our living painters 
give results that, if different from the pictures 
of the older men, have a novelty and charm of 
their own. So far we have endeavoured to 
compare principles rather than to describe 
pictures, and have left ourselves little space 
to remark on the numerous and romantic com- 
positions of George Cattermole, the rich and 
numerous works of W. Hunt, and have almost 
neglected the pictures of our living painters ; 
yet many of these are of rare excellence. 
Such pictures as ‘ Curfew Time,” No. 156, 
by Saml. Palmer, are as perfect as the work 
of the poet himself ; glowing and rich, the eye 
rests on it with intense satisfaction. Boyce, 
Lundgren, Goodall, Gilbert, and many others 
are well represented, and the thought seems 
a good one that enables us, through the kind- 
ness of the possessors of fine works of art, to 
combine extreme pleasure with aid to a 
valuable charity. We have left out the con- 
sideration of the pictures by Turner in this 
collection ; as the father of water-colour art, 


the study of his works requires more space 
than we can afford, but we earnestly recom- 


mend all lovers of art to pay an early visit to — 


the gallery, to enjoy them for themselves, and 


further to compare their peculiar excellences — 


with the surrounding pictures. . 
—_<—___<— 


THE RESUSCITATION OF THE AR- 
CHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


GOOD suggestion has been made—that 
the Architectural Exhibition having 
come to an untimely end, the Architectural 
Museum should, to a certain extent, supply its 
place ; and we think this is a suggestion well 
worth the consideration of the profession. 
There is a large class of purely practical, and 
another of decorative drawings, which, while 
it is hopeless to endeavour to interest the 
public in them, are of the utmost value to 
architects and students. The loss of an 
annual opportunity to exhibit such for the 
purpose of ,comparison will be regretable ; 
but, as the Academy is closed to them, and 
South Kensington would show them but cold 
favour, as not likely to be attractive to the 
multitude, the Architectural Museum is posi- 
tively the only place which at present could 
give them shelter. We therefore heartily 
welcome the proposition that has been made, 
that an exhibition of purely practical profes- 
sional drawing should be held for the future 
at the Museum. No additional rent, or even 
attendance, need be entailed by the experi- 
ment, and possibly a welcome, though small 
addition to its income, might be expected. It 
would also have another advantage, prospec- 
tively, perhaps, not a small one, and certainly 
one that ought not to be overlooked. We mean 
that it would tend towards that consolidation 
and uniting of the now too numerous and 
separate architectural societies, and would 
form another bond between the Museum, the 
Institute, and the Architectural Association 
such as the establishment of the Architec- 
tural Art Classes has already inaugurated. 
We happen to know that the above suggestion 
has not fallen like seed by the way-side, but 
has already engaged the attention of the ener- 
getic and active authorities of the Museum. 
It is, therefore, with hopeful anticipation that 
we look forward to the result of their delibe- 
rations. The various competition drawings of 
each year would, in themselves, form—as they 
have hitherto formed—an interesting and use- 
ful collection. The knowledge that they are 
likely so to be exhibited isa wholesome check 
to any gross unfairness on the part of com- 
petitors, and affords a means of testing the 
justice of the decisions that have been made ; 
and architects and architectural students can- 
not but be gainers by a study of the various 
designs for the same object. 

Those of our readers who know the new 
premises that have been built for the Archi- 
tectural Museum will be aware that there is 
ample space for the erection of screens whereon 
to exhibit such drawings without its being 
necessary to displace any of the casts; and 
there soon will be more space, as by the 
alteration of the staircase now in progress 
that feature will no longer obtrude itself into 
the centre of the great hall, the whole of 
which will therefore be available for the pur- 
pose that we have pointed out. This altera- 
tion is being carried out, in default of funds 
on the part of the Museum, by the Committee 
of the Art Classes, to which we have referred. 
And this is another proof of the advantages 
that must accrue from the closer union of the 
several professional societies. 


eS 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES’ HOUSE. 


BOUT twenty months since (March 19, 
1869) we suggested that a new build- 

ing should be erected as a home for the scien- 
tific societies. Since then we are glad to learn 
that the idea has made substantial progress, 
An important and interesting meeting was 
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held on the evening of the 15th inst. at the 
rooms of the Statistical Society, to hear a 
paper by Dr. Guy, in which he advocated the 
union of several of the scientific societies, 
with the view of erecting a building for their 
joint accommodation, and thus economising 
their establishments and number of meeting 
rooms, and bringing together their several 
libraries and museums, &c. 

It appears that an influential movement for 
this purpose is on foot, and a committee has 
been formed for its consideration. Two sepa- 
rate schemes are now before this committee, 
and it is anticipated that others will be sub- 
jected to their deliberation, The only one 
that was brought before the meeting we have 
mentioned was that which Dr. Guy favours 
himself, and which has been put into some 
form by Mr. Bellamy, the architect. 

Dr. Guy proposes that a strenuous applica- 
tion should be made to Government for 
assistance, at any rate so far as the grant of 
a site should be concerned. He very clearly 
and forcibly drew attention to the claims which 
the scientific societies have upon the public, 
and consequently upon the public purse, 
seeing that their efforts undoubtedly tend to 
the continually economising of public ex- 
penditure, by the invention of new and better 
modes of executing the necessary work of 
government and social needs. The site to 
which he particularly referred was that now 
only partially and indifferently occupied be- 
tween Parliament-street and the Embank- 
ment, less than one-tenth portion of which 
would, he calculated, be amply sufficient for 
this better housing of the principal associa- 
tions connected with science. 

The lecturer gave, we thought, a somewhat 
back-handed blow in referring to art as com- 
pared with science, and held out no helping 
hand to any of the societies connected with 
artistic pursuits ; but while we cannot agree 
with him as to their comparative inferiority 
to those whose merits he was enlarging upon, 
we think it well they should be dealt with 
entirely separately, and the devotees of art 
are quite capable of looking after their own 
interests. We may hereafter refer to the ad- 
visability of the combination of the profes- 
sions of architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
for a similar purpose, but on the present 
occasion will confine our consideration to that 
proposed by Dr. Guy in relation tothe scien- 
tific societies alone. : 

The particular scheme (as regards the build- 
ing) advanced by that gentleman, in connection 
with Mr. Bellamy, was the appropriation of 
the banqueting hall of Inigo Jones at White- 
hall (another chapel being built near, instead 
of continuing to apply that unconsecrated and 
unsuitable structure for the purpose), and 
building another duplicate of the hall further 
to the south, and connecting what would then 
be the two wings of a large public build- 
ing with an appropriate centre, containing an 
entrance-hall reached by a flight of steps. 
We presume the duplicate block of building 
above named would be internally subdivided 
by floors and partitions, and not be another 
gutted structure with similar profusion of 
sham and useless windows. We heartily 
commend the general proposal of Dr. Guy, as 
regards the application for a site in the neigh- 
bourhood pointed out, and can only say we 
wish he and his friends may be fortunate 
enough to getit ; or, should that be impossible, 
another equally or nearly equally good ; and 
if the Government be unable to concede a 
site possibly needed for more important ob- 
jects, they might assist in the purchase of one, 
seeing that acres lie unoccupied on either 
side of Victoria-street, which we should think 
quite suitable. For the particular scheme 

ut forward we have less admiration. We 

oped to have heard the last of Mr. Lowe’s 
resuscitation of Inigo Jones's Whitehall 
Palace. With the highest regard for the 
portion as built, we should deeply regret its 
multiplication, partly for its own sake, as we 
believe its interest would only suffer subdi- 
Vision by this scientific but highly unoriginal 


and inartistic treatment, and partly for the 
sake of the age, whose architectural ability 
would be but poorly represented by such 
copyism, if not parodying of the work of a 
bygone day; but principally and lastly be- 
cause such a makeshift would prove a practical 
bungle, as the cramming into such a pre-deter- 
mined rectangular external form of all the mul- 
titudinous and various internal requirements 
of the societies would be a sadly unscientific 
commencement for their united labours here- 
after. Let the Doctor conceive, for one mo- 
ment, Nature setting about her work in the 
same way, and given the external frame of 
even the Caucasian—the highest type of hu- 
manity — forthwith cramming and cramp- 
ing into the same the organisms for all 
mortals from the pole to the equator, regard- 
less whether they must hereafter live in the 
hut of an Esquimaux or camp in the open 
like the Hottentot. The notion is so tho- 
roughly that of the modern Italian, as exhibited 
in the partitions and floors which play old 
Harry with the symmetrical outside of the 
New Foreign Office, that we long for the 
progress of the New Law Courts, to show the 
nineteenth-century mind how requirements 
should be studied, and buildings planned 
from within, instead of, conversely, from with- 
out, to the throttlement of all the vital health 
of the structure. 
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ON TASTE IN ART. 


N considering the nature of “taste” in 
general it is before all things necessary 
to arrive ata clear understanding of the sense 
in which we usethe word. According to some 
English writers, taste ismutable—there are no 
laws to governit ; and no clear definition can 
be arrived at as to what constitutes ‘‘ good 
taste.” It is a perception of that which is good, 
beautiful, and true. But according to Hume, 
“beauty is no quality in things themselves ; it 
exists merely in the mind which contemplates 
them, and each mind perceives a different 
beauty ; one mind perceives deformity where 
another is sensible of beauty, and every in- 
dividual ought to acquiesce in his own senti- 
ment without pretending to regulate those of 
others.” Were this view accepted, no one 
could with justice complain of bad taste in 
another ; for if beauty be not a thing to be 
comprehended, if it be in nowise tangible, if, 
in fact, it be merely a sentiment, varying in 
each individual mind, any such expression as 
a correct consciousness of the beautiful would 
be unmeaning. If the beauty of the pro- 
ductions of a Michael Angelo existed only in 
the minds of some, the individuals who ad- 
mired them certainly could not complain of 
bad taste on the part of those who could see 
nothing in them but so many yards of canvas 
and pints of colour. In fact, the old saying, 
“you can’t dispute about taste,” would be 
borneout, and any attempt at removing errors 
would be of no value. 

To these mistaken notions—to that sublime 
arrogance which enables the Manchester manu- 
facturer to stand opposite a picture and give 
his opinion on it, though understanding 
nothing at all about it,—to the idea so preva- 
lent amongst us at the present day, that each 
man has a right to his own taste, is, in great 
part, the unsatisfactory state of all branches of 
our art tobe traced. Let us examine a moment 
the German and French meanings of the words 
geschmack and gout. According to the best 
German authorities, taste is the capability of 
distinguishing the beautiful and artistic from 
the ugly and inartistic. Inasmuch as this 
capability appertains to the feelings of man- 
kind, it has been thought that great license 
should be permitted to individual fancy. But 
as the truly beautiful and artistic is subject to 
fixed and immutable laws, only that taste 
which is in harmony with such laws deserves 
the affix “correct.” Taste must therefore not 
be left in a crude and uncultivated state, but 
its training and development should form one 
of the chief objects of education. 


Victor Cousin says, in his “‘ Philosophy of 
the Beautiful ” :—“ The important elementin 
taste is that pure love which is excited in 
the presence of beauty—a love which must be 
jealously distinguished from that selfish 
feeling which physical sensibility gives birth 
to, and incites us to appropriate the object of 
it. The love of the beautiful pursues simply 
an idea ; its enjoyment is purely intellectual.” 
This writer has entirely followed the German 
school of thinkers, in supporting the view that 
he who says “ this is true,” “ this is beautiful,” 
does not express a personal and changing senti- 
ment, but a universal judgment and an ob- 
jective law itaposed on all men. ‘ Standing 
before the Apollo Belvidere,” he says, “I 
declare it to be beautiful. Am I not convinced 
that I do not utter a personal opinion, but the 
judgment of all the world?” 

To say that the perceptive faculty of taste 
is a simple one, easily to be defined, would be 
unwarrantable. Many are the writers of 
known repute who have occupied themselves 
with this most important subject, and widely 
different are their views. As a general rule, 
however, English essayists have confined 
themselves to special forms of taste, either 
taking it as applied to the fine arts, or as 
relating to industry, without entering upon 
the subject from a general point of view; or 
they have overloaded their works with details 
on every branch, and then drawn no general 
conclusions whatever. 

I shall attempt in this paper to define 
some general laws which govern taste, and 
endeavour to trace their origin. The Infinite 
Being has manifested Himself throughout the 
whole of creation; there is no existing thing 
which does not bear the mark of His Almighty 
hand. ‘In every aspect of nature, whether 
sublime or awful, tender or pleasing, He is 
illustrated and proclaimed.” In matter, 
therefore, we profess to be able everywhere to 
trace the divine influence. Is not this also 
the case with the less tangible though all-im- 
portant sphere of human intellect? But with 
intellect, as with matter, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that this Power did not form 
all things as they actually exist at present. 
Creation did not begin with the shapely 
gazelle and the lordly lion, the beautiful oak 
and the stately poplar. Matter is endowed 
with certain forces, and these forces are left 
to develope themselves according to certain 
immutable laws. To the student of physical 
geography in a universal sense, does not each 
succeeding age, from the antediluvian (guessed 
at by fossil remains) to our own, show usa 
clearly defined gradual development in vege- 
tation, in animal life, and also in man? As 
this development in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms is produced by the action of certain 
forces under laws, so also is the development 
of man an effect ofthe same causes. Into the 
forces affecting matter I do not intend to enter 
in this paper. The beautiful in matter is 
foreign to my present purpose. The forces 
affecting man, however, imperatively demand 
careful consideration; for if we can show 
that man’s notions of the beautiful, good, and 
true are the effects of the gradual develop- 
ment of certain forces, shall we not obtain 
some grounds for asserting that taste, or his 
perception and appreciation of those notions, 
is an outgrowth of those very forces which 
produced the notions themselves? “The 
beautiful, the true and the good,” says Daniel, 
‘“‘are ever entwined together, nor must they 
be separated from each other’s embrace. 
The true and the good are expressed in the 
beautiful, which is beautiful because it en- 
closes a moral idea.” 

According to the theory propounded by Dr 
G. G. Zerffi, and borne out by him in his 
lectures at the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, and elsewhere, there are 
two clear and distinct forces working in man- 
kind—each separate from and different in its 
construction to the other, yet both equally 
necessary to the proper development of the 
human race. These are the intellectual and 
the moral forces—the former being boundless, 
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having no limit, the other being clearly de- 
fined, fixed,andimmutable—the one dynamic, 
the other static. Now civilisation consists in 
a correct balance of these two forces, and it is 
only amongst civilised nations that correct 
taste canexist. To say that the good and true 
are beautifulis to give utterance toa truism ; 
therefore to affirm that the beautiful is good 
and true is equally trite. But how can men 
in whom the sense of the good and true is 
not properly developed appreciate the beauti- 
ful, if this is the case? Is Jones, who knows 
the good only as faras it is applied to excellent 
gin and water, and who is utterly ignorant of 
even the most microscopic glimmering of the 
true, to have a correct taste in the disposition 
of his household furniture and his own dress ? 
The suggestion is absurd. But what is the 
cause of this lamentable want of taste in Jones ? 
Simply want of education. But it may be 
urged—‘‘ Surely to attempt to teach a person 
taste, when that perceptive faculty is merely 
an individual emotion, to which every man 
has a right, just as he has to his ewn religion, 
would be useless.” This argument, which it 
often used, appears to me especially weak. It 
is granted that beauty is good, but what is 
good is moral. Beauty is therefore moral. 
Moral laws are fixed and immutable ; the same 
can be said of the laws of beauty. Taste is the 
appreciation of the laws of beauty, as religion 
should be the embodiment of morallaws. No 
greater license can be permitted in taste, there- 
fore, than is granted in religion. Any man has 
a perfect right to hold any religious opinions, 
as long as he offends against no moral law. 
As this holds good of the individual, so also 
is it the case with nations. Those nations 
which have professed a religion which did not 
accord with the immutable moral laws—where 
are they? And of those nations whose taste 
was not in accordance with the laws of beauty, 
show me the art ! 

But we have another point to consider. 
The true is beautiful, consequently the 
beautiful is true. But truth is that which is 
the aim and purpose of the working of the in- 
tellectual force ; it is therefore to be indenti- 
fied with it. It is not absolutely fixed, 
because that which is true to-day may be 
false to-morrow. That which was the product 
of the onward striving of the intellect up to 
the present time, may, and doubless will, be 
surpassed in the future. It is as difficult to 
affirm that we may never again see artists 
greater than Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, as it is to say that 
Byron and Shakespeare have exhausted their 
respective branches in poetry. The beautiful 
must be an exact balance of the two forces, the 
good or moral and the true or intellectual, 
Wecan find nothing to admire in one of the 
wooden virgins, “hideous in sanctity,” of 
former times, though the representation is 
highly moral, and we can as little consci- 
entiously praise the vulgar or obscene portions 
of Byron or the licentious representations of 
apainter. A picture, to merit praise, must 
satisfy both the intellectual and the moral 
nature of the gazer—nothing must be wanting 
jm either way. 

I have endeavoured thus to show that taste 
is an outgrowth of a proper and full develop- 
ment of the two forces which work in 
humanity. The better and fuller such de- 
velopment in a nation the more refined will 
be its taste. Above all things, let us not 
imagine that taste is mere caprice—that it is 
based on no laws, and merely depends on the 
whim of the individual. Such is by no means 
the case. The laws governing taste are exact, 
because they depend entirely upon those of 
beauty, the real existence of which has been 
so often demonstrated. Only when this truth 
is thoroughly recognised by the general pub- 
lic can we hope for that long-desired day in 
which the painter, sculptor, poet, and author 
will be able to produce works meriting the 
epithet tasteful, without fear of having them 
left on their hands. And it is only then that a 
real improvement in our art can take place. 
Our duty is, therefore, plain. Let us, by 


striving to develope the capabilities of each 
human _ being—by educating him, in fact, 
in the right sense of the word ‘“ education ”— 
endeavour to produce in his mind a correct 
understanding of the two forces working in 
humanity—a love of nature and a thorough 
appreciation of the beautiful, for all these are 
included in the one word “taste.” Let us not 
lose sight of the words of Addison, and remem- 
ber that ‘‘ the taste is not to conformto the 
art, but the art to the taste.” is Rey GA 


shah Pe, 


ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


dives sixth lecture on this subject was delivered 

on Tuesday afternoon last by Dr. G. G. 
Zerffi, in the Lecture Theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum. The lecturer commenced 
by saying that in pre-historic art the 
tendency of man to ornament first himself, and 
subsequently his dwellings, had already been 
traced. The nature of the implements used had 
also been dwelt upon, and it had been shown that, 
except in the case of the Mexicans, who were ac- 
quainted with the use of bronze, these had been 
uniformly made of stone. The pre-historic man 
went, however, farther than this. To protect 
himself he endeavoured to enclose himself in some 
secure dwelling. The snail and the tortoise were 
provided with houses by the Divine Power; the 
beaver was endowed with instinct which enabled 
him to construct an artificial hiding-place. The 
mole burrowed beneath the earth, and, raising a 
kind of tumulus, made himself a house. Man 
had been endowed with inteliect to enable him to 
protect himself from the influences of the weather. 
At first he sought shelter in caves, and only by 
degrees came to construct independent enclosures. 
This was proved not merely by the words of 
ancient writers, but by the savages of our own 
times. The people of the Andaman lsles now 
live on the branches of trees, the people of New 
Caledonia in holes ; and the aborigines of Australia 
avail themselves of the shelter of rocks or bushes. 
At first, then, man was contented with the pro- 
tection afforded by Nature; a step in development 
had been made when he constructed artificial 
cavyes—not for the living only but for the dead. 
It was only gradually that man came to build 
houses for himself and temples for his gods, the 
construction of houses preceding the erection of 
temples. The people of Madagascar, for instance, 
kept herds, were agriculturists, had fairly con- 
structed dwellings, and were acquainted in some 
degree with textile art. They had, however, not 
only no temples, but no groves for worship. 
Primitive man, in constructing his dwellings, not 
only sought protection from heat and cold, but from 
wild animals and his often still-more rapacious 
fellow-creatures; and this is the explanation of the 
origin of Lake Dwellings. The lakedwelling is the 
mostancient form of independent construction, and 
is mentioned by Herodotus. Lake dwellings might 
be divided into three principal groups : (1) pile 
dwellings, which were of the rudest construc- 
tion ; (2) fascine dwellings, better and more solidly 
constructed ; and (3) crannoges, or wood islands, 
of which traces are found even during the Iron 
Age. The lecturer having described these classes 
of lake dwellings in detail, and pointed out the 
differences in their construction by means of dia- 
grams, proceeded to enter upon Ancient Art. He 
said he would treat the art productions of the dif- 
ferent nations in accordance with the four divi- 
sions he had already made in a former lecture 
—viz., textile art, ceramic art, tektonic and 
architecture, with the addition of sculpture and 
painting later on. As with the savages, so with 
the nations of history, ornamental art took its 
origin in weaving. At first the progress had been 
astonishing, but frequently, after a certain pe- 
riod, everything became fixed. A kind of petri- 
faction of patterns ensued, as is to be traced most 
clearly in the stationary forms of architecture, 
which, being based on the progress of textile art, 
became a sort of symbolic representation of a na- 
tion’s development in art. This may be studied 
in the present day among the New Zealanders, 
whose architecture, such as it is, is a direct out- 
growth of their textile art. The woven fence or 
hedge is the basis of all their constructions ; 
their villages are fortified, entrenched, and pro- 
vided with rows of fences arranged according to 
the best rules of fortification. The piles, espe- 
cially those at the gates, are ornamented with 
coloured sculptures. On the cross beam;, which 
form the most ornamental feature in their 


houses, an imitation of their tatooing is to be 
found. These people have not developed, owing to 
their isolation and strong disinclination for inter- 
communication with the civilised world. Their 
pottery is coarse, they being hardly acquainted 
with the use of burnt clay. Turning from 
New Zealand to Central Asia, the lecturer 
said he began to tread on historical ground. 
As far as_ reliable records went China 
had the oldest history. Chinese art, how. 
ever, was so entirely home-sprung that it could be 
treated of at any point, and therefore it would be 
preferable to commence with that of the Ghal- 
deeans and Assyrians. In Central Asia the Aryan 
race was met with for the first time, and from 
this portion of the globe the lecturer said he 
should trace the gradual development of art to 
our own times. He should glance at China and 
Egypt, and consider to what extent the Turanians 
had contributed to the progress of humanity. His- 
torians in general, and art historians in particular, 
had tried, at the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, to prove that Greece wag 
the ‘only country worthy to occupy the attention 
of theart-student. Greece had been looked upon 
as something absolute and perfect in itself, 
Entering, however, into a more diligent study of 
the histories of Egypt and India, and assisted by 
the great discoveries of Layard, Botta, Loftus, and 
Rassam, we, of the present day, can detect the 
incorrectness of this theory. In Greece a slow 
and gradual development of the Aryan spirit can 
be traced. The language of the Greeks has been 
found to have had a common origin with that of 
the Medes, Persians, and Indians, and prototypes 
of the divinities of Greek mythology existed in 
Assyria, India, and Egypt. It may well be 
assumed that a portion of the Aryan race remained 
on this side of the Himalayas, whilst the other 
settled on the further side. The language, the 
mode of writing, the social condition, and, above 
all, the art of the Assyrians, afforded conclusive 
evidence that a civilisation which served as a basis 
for the further development of Greek art sprang 
from Central Asia. 


ment reached by Assyrian and Babylonish textile 
art, and the adaptation of its forms to architectural 
purposes, and drew attention to the evident fact 
that the artist everywhere tried to be allegorical, 
thus laying the foundation of innumerable fabulous 
forms later adopted by the Greeks. In conclusion, 
he said that evidence favoured the supposition 
that the nations on the shores of the twin rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, were the first to 


Dr. Zerffi then went on to 
describe the extraordinarily high stage of develop- 


have an original style of their own, and that this 


style took its direct origin from textile art. 
renee 
ASSOCIATED ARTS’ INSTITUTE. 


N Saturday evening last a meeting of the 
members of this Institute was held at No. 
9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, to take into con- 


sideration its present condition and future 
prospects. Mr. Lemon H. Michael, one of the 
vice-presidents, occupied the chair. Messrs. 


Bowes A. Paice and H. Jarvis (architects) were 


elected as ordinary members; and Messrs. R. — 


Garnett (British Museum), W. Davis, and W. 
Rawlinson, were elected honorary members. The 


Chairman announced that during the recess the ~ 


committee had been considering the steps necessary — 


to be taken to ensure the greater success of the — 


Institute. It appeared to the committee that some — 
alterations in the rules were necessary to infuse — 


fresh energy into the society. 
ded, in the first place, 


They recommen- _ 
that the time of com- — 


mencing the meetings should be eight o’clock — 
instead of half-past eight, as it was thought that . 
if the meetings terminated a little earlier than at 


present there would be time allowed for friendly 
and social intercourse between the members. It 
was also thought by the committee that some 
change should be made in the arrangements: for 


the evenings on which sketches were exhibited | 


(every alternate meeting night). At present, the 
rule was that the sketches submitted by members 
must be made to order, as it were, the subject | 
being set or selected by the committee. This plan 
had proved a failure, and it was therefore pro- 


posed by the committee that on the evenings on | 


which debates take place, the members be invited 
to bring down any sketches they may have (what- 
ever the subject), or any other works of art of 
whatever kind. It was also thought desirable, 
with the view of obtaining a larger number of 
honorary members, that they should have more 
power in the management of the Institute, It 
was therefore proposed that their disabilities as to 
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voting on matters connected with the conduct of 
the Institute should be removed, and that they 
should be eligible to serve as ordinary members of 
the committee of the Institute, the number of 
honorary members thus eligible being limited to 
four, or one-half the complement of ordinary 
members of the committee. Some minor altera- 
tions were also proposed. After some discussion, 
in which Mr. Day, Mr. G. R. Redgrave, Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Phené Spiers, and 
other gentlemen took part, it was resolved to 
adopt the recommendations of the committee. A 
long discussion then took place on the financial 
condition of the society. It appears that there 
are 121 members in arrears with their subscrip- 
tions, some to the extent of five years, the total 
amount thus owing to the society being £67 2s. 6d. 
A member suggested that the committee and a 
few of the members should form themselves into 
a voluntary committee for collecting these arrears, 
and to devise means for increasing the number of 
members. This suggestion was warmly approved, 
but no action was taken on it. It appears that 
the Institute was originally known as the “ Art 
Quibblers,’ and its meetings used to be held 
weekly in the private rooms of the members. In 
those days Mr. Scarlet Potter (the late hon. secre- 
tary), who has been the mainstay of the society 
from the first, was a student at the Royal 
Academy, and was instrumental in getting a great 
number of the Academy students to join. The 
members soon greatly increased in number, and it 
became necessary to find larger premises for hold- 
ing its meetings. Professor Westmacott was 
usked to become president, and at his suggestion 
the name of the society was altered to “The 
Associated Arts’ Institute.” In the course of the 
liscussion great stress was laid on the utility of 
such a society, embracing as it does architecture, 
painting; sculpture, engraving, &c., and having for 
ts objects the promotion of an interchange of 
deas between the professors of those various arts, 
ind the imbuing of the public (by means of the 
1onorary members) with the principles of art. It 
s claimed that great good has already resulted 
rom the operations of the Institute, and that 
jherefore it is worthy of increased support from 
the professions named. 


—————_j~— 


[HE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


()* the 2nd of November the opening meeting 
\Y of this association took place at its hall, 
5, §. Andrew-street, Edinburgh. Mr. Robert 
Morham occupied the chair, and, after some 
fitting remarks, called on Mr. James Gowans to 
deliver the introductory address. 

The following are some of the most important 
nassagesin Mr. Gowans’s address :— 

There is no surer sign, he said, of the healthiness 
of any community than when you find them joining 
together for the purposes of mutual advancement, 
and I have often regretted that amongst architects 
there appeared to be a feeling of jealousy, a sort of 
dread, as it were, that one member should instruct 
ynother in matters considered patent to himself. 
Now, in my opinion, there can be no greater mistake 
than this, as the knowledge needed by an architect, 
in the true sense of the designation, is of such a 
varied kind that it is impossible for any man to 
acquire all or evena tithe of what he ought to 
know, unless he joins in such societies as this, and 
gets the benefit, by discussion or otherwise, of other 
men’s views upon matters which may not have lain 
in his way, or which he may have had no other 
means of acquiring. 

Hyery man has his own line of thought, and can do 
some particular thing better than another, and so itis 
that when a number of students of architecture are 
brought together to give their opinions on different 
matters connected with their profession, the whole 
members are benefited, as well as the originator of 
the subject, who generally gets enlightenment from 
the discussion which usually follows. Mr. Gowans 
then made some pertinent remarks on 


THE USEFUL IN ARCHITECTURE. 


The need of the architect making this his first 
consideration is very obvious. A thing to be of the 
highest value must be useful, and nothing more so 
than the houses we live in. A house should be 
arranged so as to suit, or even improve the habits 
of the people who live in it. It should be con- 
venient for the carrying out of domestic arrange- 
ments in the simplest and easiest way. It 
should be a healthy house, otherwise it sadly 
fails in that which a habitation ought to be; just 
as we find that beauty and symmetry in nature go 
ening if the germs of disease are at the root 

Tn the matter of convenience and completeness 
houses should be as far as possible self-cotitained, 


both inside and outside. This should be striven 
for in designing houses of all classes, but especially 
those of the lower, as the occupant is always more 
independent if he has his own door to go in by, and 
when in, to have each room so placed that it can be 
occupied independent of another; and no kind of 
designing taxes the architect more than that of 
arranging a small house soas to make it thoroughly 
useful in this respect. 

A mistake is often made in not having the bed- 
rooms of the largest size that the internal space 
will admit of, and the value of this is so wellknown 
to those who have the benefit of large sleeping- 
rooms, that the wonder is that architects should 
sacrifice the bed-rooms of a house to those of the 
day-rooms. 

No man inthe world has more to do with the 
health of a community than the architect. He has 
the means, so to speak, of creating buildings which 
will either be constitutionally healthy or unhealthy. 
If the house is contrived, to begin with, so that it 
is de‘icient in that which provides for ample light, 
ample ventilation, and good drainage, it gradually 
becomes a diseased house, which nothing will cure ; 
and I cannot impress upon you too strongly the 
need of designing houses which will prevent, as far 
as possible, that share in the death-rate of our city 
which unhealthy houses lead to. 

The evil of ill-arranged houses, bad drainage, and 
over-crowding, as affecting the health of the people, 
is every day becoming more important and better 
understood ; I therefore press upon you in the most 
earnest manner the responsibility that attaches to 
your profession in this respect. 

A useful, healthy, and beautiful building has a 
moral and physical effect upon people, apart 
altogether from its value as a beautiful object, and 
I do beg of you that, in planning, you give places 
where bad air is likely to be generated plenty of 
glass, plenty of daylight, and not windows which 
are mnere pigeon-holes. 

Glass does not shut out the benefits of sunlight 
to the same extent as stone walls do, and nothing 
is better for ventilation than the simple method of 
lifting up or taking down the half-sash of a window 
of ample size. 

It pains one to see houses erected every day with 
these small openings, 12in. square, or something 
like that, which, apart from what I have mentioned, 
cannot even give light for the purposes of cleanli- 
ness, and such a sparing of glass can have no 
excuse now that we have no tax upon the number 
or size of the windows of our dwelling. 

Apart from providing means for plenty of light 
or plenty of air, a house can be so arranged as to 
situate those places connected with the sanitary 
portion of the house so that the drains need never 
pass under the building at all. This system of 
passing sewerage drains right through and under 
the building is one of the greatest sources of disease 
that [known of. It is a mere question of planning 
to have closets and sculleries on the back wall of 
the house, free to be lighted and ventilated from 
the open air, and when this is done, the drain never 
goes further into the house than half the thickness 
of the outer wall. The main drains should always 
be at the back of the building, and not at the 
front. 

Another important consideration as to drains is 
their ventilation. Drains, if treated as well-ven- 
ey coal-pits are, need have no bad gases in them 
at all. 

Drains, as they are usually formed, are sealed up 
at every possible point by traps and cesspools, and 
have the gases bottled up in such a way as to be 
under constant pressure, and find their escape into 
our houses at imperfect junctions of the drains, in- 
complete cesspools, or even through the cesspools 
themselves, as I verily believe that drains without 
ventilation have the gases acting in the same way 
as the gases of badly-ventilated coal-pits, and with 
their convulsions and explosions, forcing the bad 
air through the cesspools, however well-trapped 
they may be; therefore I am not at all satisfied 
with the present system of trapping drains. 

I cannot leave the consideration of the useful 
without noticing particularly a failure in the design 
of many buildings as far as the useful goes, and 
that is, the disposal of what is considered the in- 
ferior part of the house (but which I think as 
important as any) so that it is almost impossible to 
give it that share in the structural and beautiful 
part of the building which it has a right to. 

How often do you find, for instance, in villa 
dwellings, the kitchen part of the house standing 
out in the most objectionable way, which must not 
only render it an eye-sore to those who own it, but 
a continual obstruction in the view of others. 

Architects who have the laying out of the grounds 
for villa-buildings can do much to prevent this by 
foreseeing how one building will stand in relation 
to another, as very often the ground is so laid off, 
that instead of the feuer commanding the view which 
he expected, he finds the principal rooms look 
out only upon that which obstructs the landscape. 

Good planning, and giving the back of the 
building some little share in the taste which is 
wholly devoted to the front, would obviate this toa 
great extent. 

Again, nothing about a house is of so much use 


as the chimneys, both for the purposes of smoke 
and ventilation, and yet how badly they are treated. 
They are placed in every possible awkward position, 
and are got rid of at the earliest possible point of 
the structure, so as to necessitate the various 
chimney-head devices which mar so much the sky 
line of many of our street and villa buildings. 
Why sould chimney-heads be treated so? You 
would suppose in some cases that the designer was 
ashamed of his roof and chimney-heads, and wished 
either to keep them out of sight altogether, or to 
degrade them so that they might have no share in 
the otherwise pretentious parts of the building. No 
parts of a building are more useful, or give the 
architect a better opportunity of crowning his 
structure with that which may be made beautiful. 

Before leaving the useful, I would impress upon 
you the study that is needed for making our 
churches, theatres, and music halls, useful to the 
fullest extent. Inall three the same useful elements 
have to be considered, viz. :— 

Ist. The form which will give least obstruction 
to sound, so that both speaker and hearer may 
lose nothing. 

Qnd. The position of the speaker in relation to 
the hearer, so that each may see and be seen. 

8rd. The comfort of both as to seating, heating, 
and ventilation, so that full enjoyment may be 
derived from that which is spoken, acted, or 


sung. 

These things being well considered, will assuredly 
lead on to that which is symmetrical and beautiful. 

I stated at the outset that I wished to consider 
architecture in a common sense way, and to get at 
the sense of this division of it; I know of no better 
teaching than that which you get by looking how 
nature works in this respect. We find, for instance, 
that when man tries to get that which is most use- 
ful, the health, symmetry, and beauty of the thing 
desired go hand in hand. 

If you wish to grow auseful tree, or to rear a 
useful animal, you have to consider how to nourish 
both, so that their vigour may not be impaired by 
bad soil, or bad feeding, or by anything that will 
impair the health of either; and if this is wisely 
done, you ,.may depend upon it that more perfect 
symmetry anda more perfect beauty will be the 
result. 

As in nature, so in architecture; and this leads 
me, without further preface, to speak of 


THE STRUCTURAL. 


A building may be convenient and healthy, but 
unless it is substantial and well-constructed it is of 
little value. No doubt a house may be made strong 
enough by the mere heaping up of material, with- 
out regard to proportion, symmetry, or anything 
else, but this is not treating the structure in a 
scientific way, or in that way which will lead on to 
its being beautiful. In any erection designed upon 
scientific principles, whether of iron, wood, or stone, 
there should be little or no waste of material; in 
short, neither more nor less than that which will 
give it stability and endurance. I admit that it is 
a difficult matter to get at this accurately, and that 
itis better to lean to the side of strength than 
that of weakness, as beauty will not easily be 
marred by that which gives it power, unless you go 
so far asto create the feeling of the structure 
being overloaded by the material which has been 
used in it. 

An element in structure which ought never to be 
lost sight of is to consider what form is best adapted 
for enduring the strain which comes upon it, keep- 
ing in view, of course, the nature of the material 
which has to be used. For instance, it is a gross 
mistake to construct an arch of timber where the 
strain is that of a moving load, while the same form 
may be quite suitable and last long enough if the 
strain is the result of mere dead weight alone. It 
is a mistake, too, to attempt to combine materials of 
different properties, such as iron and wood, or 
malleable and cast iron together; they will never 
work equally, and should therefore never be com- 
bined. 

As to the true use of material, I do not believe in 
any rule of thumb arrangement, but in that which 
springs from a geomertic foundation, and I would 
have architects therefore frame their designs upon 
that principle. 

Taking stone asthe material which architects 
have most to deal with in this country, I need not 
say how valuable a knowledge of geology and mine- 
ralogy is to the student. Geology instructing him 
as to what is likely to be found, and when found mine- 
ralogy enalbing him to determine whether the struc- 
ture of the material is fit for the purpose required. 
The stone which is found in a district is always most 
suitable for it, if properly treated, and from a want of 
knowledge in these two branches of science I have 
seen architects and engineers adopt styles of build- 
ing quite unsuitable to the charactor of the material 
they had at hand; this occasioned the using of 
stone from a distance, at a much greater expense, 
and not more suitable for the thing that had to 
be done. 

I will merely glance at other considerations as to 
the structare :-— 

1st. A building must be perfectly strong, and fit 
to stand without fracture ; therefore the foundations 


require to be thought of, that is, not founding one 
part of the building on soft and another part on 
hard ground. 

2nd. Provisions for sustaining equally walls 
which have to go to different heights, or which may 
have to carry unequal loads. 

8rd. The bonding of material together so that all 
may have their due share in sustaining the struc- 
ture. 

4th. The allowances which have to be made for 
settlement of walls, where a lighter thing has to be 
tied to a heavier, such as the spires and towers of 
churches, oriel windows, and such like. 

5th. The strength and durability of material. 

6th. The causes which lead to what is commonly 
called “‘dry-rot,” but which I believe should be 
called ‘‘wet-rot,” the result of timber being used 
which, to begin with, was constitutionally liable 
to the bad effects of damp, bad air, or other in- 
fluences which tend to consumption. 

These are only a few of the many points which, 
in a practical way, require to be considered, as 
every day we see buildings bulging, fracturing, and 
going to decay, from neglect of what could easily 
be guarded against in such cases. 

No doubt some men are born with an intuitive 
perception for that which is proportionable and 
well-adjusted; just as we find men who have 
naturally a bias towards other things, and which 
they aquire more readily than the man who has to 
go to the fountain-head for his instruction. At the 
same time, the man who has the thing born in him 
cannot dispense with the mathematical rule, which 
leads him to the truth of the science which he is 
acquiring. 

On the motion of Mr. John Dick Peddie, R.S.A., a 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Gowans, and 
a similar compliment having been paid to the 
chairman, the proceedings ended. A number of 
photographs of classical structures, kindly lent by 
Mr. Matheson, of H.M. Board of Works, and 
Mr. David Cousin, were exhibited in the rooms. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 348.) 


Pirate 9.—ConstructTion oF Smz WreatTH, 
STARTING FROM A NEWEL. 

if was formerly the custom to have the stairs 
start with a scroll and curtail step. This, 

however, has been superseded by the introduction 

of paneled octagon ornamented newels, and a side 

curve ; which certainly give the stairs a more 

grand and finished appearance. 

The newels are made any length desired, and 
the curve regulated to suit the passage. 

Fig. 1 shows the gronnd plan. Let A, B, C be 
the centre line of straight rail. Take any point 
for face of riser, say A. Square this over to the 
right. Nextsetoff the step. This done, fix upon 
position of newel or the distance its centre shall 
stand from centre of straight rail, say seven inches. 
This determined, draw the small circle to width of 
rail, Next form the right angle and bisect it. 
Then draw through the iatersections cutting at C. 
Next draw size of mitre cap. Mark mitre of rail 
as shown. Let C BequalC D. Have the dotted 
lines meeting at O. Square with DC andC B. 
This fixes the position of tangents on the plan. 
The line D C on the wreath falls level, while C B 
stands on the pitch of stairs. This will be clearly 
seen by making the elevation of a step and riser. 

Fig. 2. Let under side of rail rest on corners 
of step. Set off half its thickness. Make A, B,C 
equal to corresponding letters on plan. Square up 
from B C, cuttingat Nand L. Square over N K. 
This gives K L for height of wreath. It also shows 
height of newel, assuming short baluster 2—3. 

But suppose the point C moved toward B, how 
would this affect thenewel? In that case we add 
to the height. On the other hand, let C stand on 
the riser; then the newel is shortened. This 
shows that the height is regulated by length and 
situation of tangents On the plan. 

Fig. 3 shows construction of mould. Com- 
mence by making the right angle O, B, C to equal 
corresponding letters on the plan. Let the angle 
B, C, D equal that on plan. The most ready 
way to do this: Take O for centre, and B as 
radius. Draw acircle toward D. This done, take 
C for centre, and B as radius, and intersect first 
circle at D. Then joinO D. Have B P parallel 
with C D. Extend C D. Let D K, the height, 
equal that of L K, Fig. 2. Join K P extended, 
and we have the pitch. Also major axis. To 
find the minor, draw O R square with OD. Then 
square over K, P,R. Let K N equal DC, and 
P Lequal PB. Join N L extended. This, to be 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of RopERT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by by Triibner and Co., London. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE IX. 


correct, must equal corresponding letters at| made by bevel. This done, observe that the 


Fig. 2. 

To find the bevel for joint V on shank : 

Draw a line from P parallel with NL. Take 
any point on pitch and square over to cut BP, 
which gives bevel, as shown. Next, find width of 
mould by setting off half width of rail on each 
side of D. Then draw paraliel with ordinate, 
cutting the pitch, and we have wide end of 
ellipses. Set off half width of rail below pitch, 
and draw to cut the bevel indicated by dotted 
line. Transfer distance along the bevel to each 
side of joint V, and draw straight shank parallel 
with VL. Let R Sequal OB. Set off on each 
side of S half width of rail. Next, find points to 
insert pins. Thisbeing done, strike curves with a 
string. 

Let plank be cut square through. Face one 
side. This done, lay mould on and mark joints ; 
also tangents V N and K N. ‘These being on 
surface of plank, the joints must be square with 
them and the surface. 

Next apply the bevels, as shown, and mark 
square sections of rail on joints. You are now 
ready to cut off slab O from the shank, indicated 
by the dotted line. Work it to the bevel. This 
done, apply a square and draw from centre of 
section cutting at O. Continue this line along 
beveled edge, and square with joint. Transfer 
line L V to that on edge, and draw pitch through 
L. The meaning of this may be better under- 
stood by noticing Fig. 4, the plumb line or pitch 
just made being that of a square step and riser. 

The application of the mould: Lay it on: Keep 
joint, on wide end, fair with that of stuff. Have 
the tangent K L to stand opposite bevel line on 
joint. Also, have the shank fair with beveled 
edge of stuff. Mark the surface of plank. Let 
the application be the same on the other side. 
Cut off the slabs and form the cylinder part of 
wreath. You are now ready to thickness. 
Observe slab T. This is on the lower side, and 
cut off square with joint. Work to the line, and 
Square with that given by bevel T. 

Mark the mitre same as that on plan. 

Next, cut off slab from under side of shank. 
Work square with joint; also square with line 
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corner on concave side forms the easing and gives 
a direction to take off remainder of slabs. Now 
gauge to a thickness. Then cut mitre on both 
upper and lower side of piece, but not entirely off, 
until moulding is finished. : 
The upper part of plate, on the left, shows a 
method by which a square may be readily gauged 
so as to form an octagon. For example: Draw a 
line from corner to corner. Let E F equal one 
side of the square. Then draw F J. Set the 
gauge to this and run it on the sides of stuff, 
Work to the lines, and the octagon is complete. 


———_>——_- 
THE PRIORY CHURCH, DUNSTABLE. 


E present our readers this week with a view | 
\ \ of the very interesting western front of 
the ancient Priory Church at Dunstable, in Bed- 
fordshire. The drawing* (made from a sketch, 
taken on the spot during the present autumn) 
hardly conveys a sternly true idea of the battered 
and defaced condition of the very beautiful details. 
Some one, we trust, will visit the edifice, and 
give us by way of attempted restoration some 
geometrical drawings from measurement. The 
lower and most valued portions of the front are- 
admirable instances of the durability of the stone 
used by the old Norman builders. 


——_—_—_—_—_—___————_ 


CLEVELAND InstiTUTE oF ENnainrERS, — The 
annual meeting of the Cleveland Institute of En- 
gineers was held on Friday evening last at Middles- 
borough, Mr. Barrett, of Norton, in the chair. 
The hon. secretary read the report and submitted 
the balance-sheet, which were indicative of the 
Institute’s prosperity. A discussion then took 
place upon Mr. T. Wrightson’s paper on “ Blast 
Furnace Hoists,” read at the last meeting. Mr. 
W. Bowron, of Stockton, then read a paper on 
“Light and Heat in their relation to Motion.” 


* Made in black-lead pencil for photolithography by 
a mistake of the artist ; and which we have had traced 
for the process in Indian ink, We allude to this a8 @ 
caution. 
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THE PRIORY CHURCH , DUN STRBLE. 
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The Surbepor. 


THE INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


HE opening address of the present session was 

delivered by Mr, Richard Hall, president, at 

the ordinary general meeting on Monday last. After 

congratulating the members on the satisfactory 

ogress of the Institution, the president continued 
as follows :— 

With the exception of the Irish Land Act, very 
few measures of gen*ral professional interest re- 
ceived the Royal assent during the past session, 
several bills having been withdrawn under its pres- 
sure. Although this measure is confined exclu- 
sively to Ireland, I trust you will not think it out 
of place if I endeavour to give a general sketch of 
its provisions, affecting as they do so considerably 
the relation of landlord and tenant in that country, 
and in carrying out which it is highly probable that 
some at least of our members may be engaged, and 
especially as the passing of this Act may possibly 
lead to the proposal of some legislative measure on 
the subject for this country. 

The Act is divided into five parts: the first re- 
lates to compensation to tenants ; the second to the 
sale of land to tenants; the third to advances by, 
and the powers of, the Commissioners of Public 
Works: the fourth deals with the legal proceedings 
and with notices to quit; and the fifth and last, 
with various details in the working of the mea- 
sure. 

The first and second sections legalize the Ulster 
tenant right and all customs of a similar nature, 
but leave it to the discretion of the tenant under 
these customs to claim, with the consent of the 
court, compensation under any other section of the 
Act, the occupation, however, thereby ceasing for 
the future to be subject to such customs. 

Tenants not claiming under these customs and 
whose tenancies have been creatsd since the pass- 
ing of the Act, are, by the 3rd section, entitled to 
claim compensation if they are disturbed by the 
act of the landlord, such compensation to be de- 
termined by the court, and paid by the landlord, 
and not to exceed the following scale, viz.:— 

When the rateable value is £10 or under, a sum 
not exceeding 7 years’ rent. 


Above £10 and not exceeding £30 .. 5 years 
E980 i ae ea, 
ETAL é Caper all 
Be 50 OO on 


’ . 
» 100 a sum not exceeding ne ke oe 


In no ease is the compensation to exceed the sum 
of £250. 

Tenants, the annual value of whose farms is such 
as to place them under a higher class in this scale, 
can at their option claim in a lower class, provided 
that the amount of rent, to which the multiple is 
applied to calculate the compensation, is propor- 
tionately reduced. Unless this provision had 
been enacted, an occupation of the rental value of, 
say, £41, would only have entitled the tenant to 
claim three years’ rent, or £123 ; whilst, in the case of 
one rented at £40, the tenant could have claimed 4 
years, or £160. This scale of compensation is also 
extended to yearly tenancies existing at the time of the 
passing of the Act in cases in which therateable value 
does not exceed £100. Subletting, or subdividing the 
holding without consent, or letting in conacre after 
prohibition by the landlord (except for growing 
potatoes), disentitles the tenant to compensation 
for disturbance, and no tenant will be entitled to 
compensation who holds under a lease for 31 years, 
granted after the passing of the Act. Under an- 
other section (13), assignments without consent, in 
certain cases of tenancies existing at the time of 
the passing of the Act, bar the tenant’s claim under 
this section. 

Section 4 provides for compensation for im- 
provements made by tenants who cannot, or do 
not, claim under the Ulster and other customs before 
alluded to ; but they cannot claim for improvement 
made before the passing of the Act, or 20 years be- 
fore the claim is set up, other than the erection of 
ot buildings, or the reclamation of waste 

ands. 

No tenant who has claimed for disturbance of his 
Occupation, under the third section, more than four 
years’ rent in cases in which the rateable value 
exceeds £10, and more than five years in cases in 
which it is less than £10, is entitled to claim addi- 
tional compensation for improvements, other than 
for permanent buildings and the reclamation of 
waste land. Compensation is not to be given for im- 
provements made within two years of the passing 
of the Act, if prohibited by landlord, and appearing 
to the Court to be injurious to the estate; or if 
made in accordance with an agreement for valu- 
able consideration ; or during the unexpired residue 
of the term of alease granted before the passing 
of the Act ; or if in contravention of such a lease, 
or of a contract made either before or after, pro- 
vided the tenant can legally make sucha contract. 

In cases where ailease for 31 years is granted, 
the tenant, at its termination, can claim only for 
permanent buildings and reclamation of waste, and 


for unexhausted tillages and manures ; and if any 
tenant quit a farm voluntarily, he is only to be 
entitled to a compensation for improvements if his 
landlord refuses to allow him to dispose of his 
interest in such improvements to any incoming 
tenant. The tenant under this section cannot be 
prohibited from making improvements which are 
for the benefit of the occupation ; but he is for- 
bidden to break up pasture, or cut timber which 
has not been planted by himself or his predecessor 
in title, except with the consent of the landlord. 

The improvements to be compensated for are 
defined in the 70th section to mean, any works 
which adds to the letting value of the occupation ; 
and also tillages, manures, and the like farming 
works, the benefit of which remains unexhausted 
at the time of quitting the farm. In the cases of 
improvements claimed for, which have been made 
before the passing of the Act, under a tenancy ex- 
isting at the time ofits passing, the Court can take 
into consideration, in reduction of the claim, the 
time they have been enjoyed, the rent of the occu- 
pation, and any benefits received, in consideration, 
from the landlord. Out of the compensation 
which may be awarded either under this section or 
under the last for disturbance may be deducted all 
arrears of rent due to the landlord, and the value 
of any deterioration in the occupation, arising from 
the nonobservance of an agreement, and also any 
taxes payable by thetenant. A tenant is forbidden 
from entering into a contract that would have the 
effect of relieving the landlord from the penalty at- 
tached by the 3rd section to the disturbance of a 
tenancy, or from the payment for improvements 
provided for inthe 4th, unless his occupation (not 
being subject to the Ulster or other customs), or the 
ageregate of his occupations in Ireland, be of the 
rateable value of not less than £50, in which case 
he can contract with his landlord not to claim 
under any section of the Act. 

The 5th section provides, in cases where the 
Ulster and other customs do not exist, or where the 
tenant does not claim under them, that all im- 
provements shall be presumed to have been made 
by the tenant or his predecessors, unless it be 
proved to the contrary ; except in certain cases of 
improvements made before the passing of this Act, 
viz. : 


Where they have been made before the landlord 
became possessed of the holding. 

Where the tenant holds under lease, or the im- 
provements were made 20 years before the 
Act was passed. 

Where the holding is assessed at more than £100, 
or the practice on the estate would tend to 
show that the Jandlord made, or assisted in 
making the improvement; or where the Court 
shall judge that they were not made by the 
tenant. 


The 6th section provides a machinery for the 
registration of the improvements made either by 
the landlord or tenant, which, if not objected to at 
the time, will be prima facie evidence of the fact 
hereafter. This provision will probably be found 
very useful in preventing fraudulent claims, and 
avoiding some of the litigation which must be the 
result of the compensation clauses. 

The 7th section deals with the cases of tenants 
who have not obtained compensation, either for dis- 
turbance of their tenancies or as claiming under 
the Ulster or other customs, in cases where it ap- 
pears that they or their predecessors have paid money 
on coming into the occupation, with the implied 
consent of the landlord ; provided that no oppor- 
tunity afforded to the tenant for disposing of his 
interest has been neglected ; and also provided that 
the money has not been paid during the existence 
of a lease made before the passing of the Act. The 
Court is instructed to see that the consideration, 
proved to have been paid for coming into the occu- 
pation, did notinclude any payment for improye- 
ments which may have been claimed, and paid for, 
under the 4th section of the Act, in order to protect 
the landlord from paying again for such improve- 
ments. Arrears of rent, &c., may be deducted out 
of the sum to be paid by the landlord, as in the 
other cases of compensation. 

The 8th section secures to the tenant, not claim- 
ing under the Ulster or other customs, the right to 
the away-going crop, and the 9th and 10th lay down 
the limitation as to what disturbances in the 
tenancy by the landlord may be considered to entitle 
the tenant to compensation under the 3rd section. 
Ejectments for arrears of rent, for breach of 
covenant against assignment, for subletting, bank- 
ruptcy, or insolvency, are not to be so considered, 
nor is the resumption of a part of the holding (not 
exceeding one twenty-fifth part) for the purpose of 
erecting cottages. The tenant who is ejected for 
arrears of rent or breach of covenantis to be treated 
as if he were quitting voluntarily. The Court has 
power, in the case of a tenancy existing at the time 
of the passing of the Act, to declare an ejectment 
for arrears of rent a disturbance to be compensated 
for, if the arrears of rent have not wholly accrued 
within the three previous years; and in cases where 
the rent is £15, or under, if they consider such rent 
to be an exorbitant one, and that the arrear has 
therefore arisen. In similar tenancies, evictions by 


the landlord in consequence of the exercise by the 
tenant of any right not necessary to the due cultiva- 
tion of his holding, shall, with the approval of the 
Court, not be considered to be a disturbance en- 
tailing compensation; nor shall eviction, in conse- 
quence of the unreasonable refusal of the tenant to 
allow the landlord to enter on the holding for the 
purpose of mining, quarrying, cutting timber, 
making roads or drains, viewing the lands, or sport- 
ing. Lands near towns, let at an accommodation 
rent and occupied by persons living in such towns, 
or grazing farms of the rateable value of not less 
than £50, or any grazing farms on which the tenant 
does not reside, are only entitled to claim compen- 
sation under the 4th, 5th, and 7th sections; and 
holdings, occupied by reason of the tenant being a 
hired servant, or in conacre, or for temporary 
pasturage, or as a cottage allotment, of not more than 
4 acre, cannot claim any compensation under the 
Act. The tribunals intended to award compensa- 
tion and settle disputes under the Act are the Civil 
Bill Court of the county in which the occupation 
is situate, or a Court of Arbitration. The judge or 
chairman of the former has power to take evidence 
on oath, and to compel the attendance of witnesses; 
he is to decide questions of fact without a jury, and 
may, with the consent of the parties, determine 
cases in Chamber. An appeal from his decision 
may be made to two Judges of Assize. 

The Court of Arbitration is provided to consist 
of two arbitrators and an umpire, having the same 
powers as the other Court, but unable to punish for 
contempt or enforce its awards, except through the 
interference of the Civil Bill Court. The award is, 
however, final, and cannot be appealed against. 

The second part of the Act provides that, when 
the landlord agrees with the tenant for the sale of 
a farm to him, they shall apply to the Landed 
Estates Court, which on receiving a deposit to cover 
costs from the landlord, is empowered, after 
making inquiries for the protection of all claimants 
on the estate, and for the tenant’s interest, to carry 
out the transactions, if the terms are approved by 
the Civil Bill Court. 

In the next division, the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland are authorized to advance 
to tenants two-thirds of the purchase-money, if they 
are satisfied with the security ; and they may also 
advance a similar proportion for the purchase, by 
tenants, of estates for sale in the Landed Estates 
Court. The loan is to be repayable by an annuity, 
at the rate of 5 per cent., extending over 35 years, 
secured on the property, and having priority over 
all other charges, except quit rents and charges in- 
cident to the tenure of the land. Whilst this rent- 
charge remains, the property purchased cannot be 
alienated, assigned, subdivided, or sublet, and any 
portion so treated shall become forfeited to the 
Board, to be devoted to public purposes. This con- 
dition will prevent the further subdivision of the 
property,until the rent-charge expires, and, in this 
respect, is important. If a landlord is unwilling to 
sell his estate in lots, the tenants of four-fifths in 
value of the whole may purchase, if they can find 
persons to buy the remainder; and the purchase- 
money can be advanced on similar terms. The 
Board can also lend money to landlords to pay the 
compensation to tenants for improvements, and to 
reclaim waste land; and can also make advances of 
half the purchase-money of such lands, on the joint 
security of vendor and purchaser. All these ad- 
vances are to be repaid by similar annual rent- 
charges, extending over 35 years. These rent- 
charges can be redeemed on a scale set out in the 
schedule to the Act, calculated on the assumption 
of the original purchase-money being repaid by 
half-yearly instalments, in 35 years, with interest 
at 33 per cent. The advances which are authorized 
by the Act to be made are to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and are not to exceed the sum 
of £1,000,000. 

The fourth and fifth parts of the Act relate to 
certain legal proceedings, to the Court, and to mis- 
cellaneous details. Notices to quit, which must be 
written or printed, and signed by the landlord or 
his agent, are subjected to a stamp duty of 2s. 6d., 
and they must be given six months before ejection, 
such period to terminate on the last gale day of the 
calendar year, in the absence of agreement to the 
contrary. A person not complying with this pro- 
vision in serving a notice is liable to a penalty of 
40s. In the cases of occupations liable to the county 
cess, if the tenancy has been created after the 
passing of the Act, the tenant can deduct one-half 
of the payment out of his rent, and if the rent does 
not exceed £4, the whole of it. 

I have endeavoured, thus briefly, to sketch the 
leading features of this complicated measure, which 
appears to have been chiefly framed with the view 
of imposing a heavy jine on evictions, securing to 
the tenant the benefit of his improvements, and en- 
abling him to become the owner of his occupation. 
It is impossible at present to fortell the effect of the 
somewhat arbitrary compensation clauses, but it is 
not unlikely that they will tend to extinguish small 
occupations, because landlords will fear to subject 
themselves to the heavy penalties attaching to 
them. One can hardly avoid arriving at the con- 
clusion that political expediency rather than abso- 
lute justice induced Parliament to enact them. 
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Throughout the Act, the tenant is most care- 
fully protected, and with the Ulster custom legal- 
ized and his tenancy secured from disturbance, he 
in fact possesses, as it were, a joint interest in 
the property with his landiord. This cannot fail to 
exercise a considerable effect on the value of 
property, in addition to the revolution it must 
bring about in the relations between landlord and 
tenant. It is to be feared that the Act will pro- 
voke much litigation on the claims of tenants for 
improvements, which, after the lapse of time it 
will be difficult for the landlord to disprove, the 
presumption being in their favour. Where the 
Ulster and other customs do not obtain, landlords 
will be likely to endeavour to avoid tenancies under 
£50, in order that they may contract with their 
tenants to be relieved from the provisions of the 
measure. The clauses enabling the Government to 
advance money are very important, and may prove 
advantageous to the country by affording means for 
the reclamation of waste land; they will, however, 
encourage sales to tenants, and it is difficult, at 
present, to predict the effect which will be produced 
by the consequent subdivision of estates. 

As I have already said, the consideration of this 
question almost naturally leads us to that of the 
relations of landlord and tenant in this country, a 
subject which would appear to be, at this juncture, 
pre-eminently worthy of discussion by the members 
of this Institution. It is true that the excellent 
paper by Mr. Squarey, and the discussion that 
followed, have nearly exhausted that part of the 
subject relating to the cultivation of the soil; but 
the important question of the advantages or disad- 
vantages of leases and the principles to be adopted 
in dealing with what are termed permanent im- 
provements, still remain to be considered. A lease, 
no doubt, secures to the tenant the advantage of 
being able to lay out his capital and make the most 
of his farm, with the knowledge that he will have 
time to repay himself with interest. It, however, 
sometimes proves a clog even to him, and it hardly 
affords such a security to the landlord, in the event 
of his lessee failing to carry out its provisions in 
their integrity. Iam somewhat inclined to prefer 
the principle of shorter tenancies, provided that 
the agreement is framed with a dueregard to the 
interests of both landlord and tenant, and includes 
some system by which the latter may be compen- 
sated for outlay the benefit of which he has not 
fully reaped. The important axiom laid down by 
Mr. Huskinson in his remarks on Mr. Squarey’s 
paper, should, however, be kept in view, namely,— 
that tangible and visible results only should be paid 
for. I was not surprised to learn from him that the 
average farming of Scotland, where leases almost 
universally prevail, hardly equals that of Lincoln- 
shire, with its tenant-right custom. 

The question as to what part, if any, of the out- 
lay for permanent improvements should be in- 
curred by the tenant, is also one which may be con- 
sidered with advantage. In this term are included 
those improvements which tend to enhance the pro- 
ductiveness of the land and increase its value 
permanently, such as the erection of buildings, 
drainage, water supply and storage, fencing, road- 
making, and the reclamation of waste. I am dis- 
posed to think that works of this character should 
fall entirely within the province of the landlord, 
and that the tenant should pay an extra rent 
rather than contribute the whole or any part of 
their cost. The facilities for borrowing the 
necessary capital of which the landlord can avail 
himself very considerably diminish the difficulties 
in his way; but we have occasionally to deal with 
owners who cannot, or willnot, perform even works 
of necessity, and in cases of this kind the tenant 
must often bear expenses in self defence The com- 
parative advantages of large and small farms, is 
another branch of this subject which affords im- 
portant matter for consideration. The practice of 
throwing farms together, and thus getting rid of 
small occupations, is increasing ; and by diminishing 
the extent of building necessary for the occupation 
of the land is of considerable advantage to the land- 
owner. Large holdings tenanted by men of capital 
encourage a high system of caltivation and afford 
ample scope for the use of steam power, but have a 
tendency to lessen the amount of Jabour employed. 
This practice, however, would perhaps be of doubt- 
ful expediency for the general interest of the commu- 
nity, if small occupations could be maintained in 
their full productiveness. The difficulty experienced 
is to be found in the want of the capital necessary 
to enable the small occupier to obtain the greatest 
possible return from the land, and at the same time 
preserve it in condition. If this and adequate skill 
were forthcoming, no doubt the general supply of 
produce would be increased. 

Two other subjects connected with this branch of 
the profession I would commend to members as 
being highly deserving of attention, and I trust that 
some one may be found to give us a paper on each. 
J allude, first, to the management and economy of 
timber and plantations. Although iron has to a 
great extent superseded wood in shipbuilding, and 
the cultivation of large oak plantations has thus 
become of less importance, it is quite possible that 
some other branch of industry may arise to utilise 
this material, and there must always remain a 


large extent of surface which will yield a more 
profitable return in under-wood or plantations than 
if devoted to pasturage or arable culture, to say 
nothing of the value of plantations for shelter. 

This latter observation applies particularly to 
larch, which isa quick growing and most useful 
description of wood, adaptable not only for building 
and estate purposes in general, but also for pit- 
timber, railway and tramway sleepers, and poles for 
the telegraph service. ; 

The other subject is that of ordinary land 
drainage (as distinguished from outfall or arte- 
rial), on which we have already been favoured, by 
Mr. Grantham, with a most exhaustive paper. 
Details of the cost per acre, the distance of the 
dvains from one another, their depth in various 
soils, and the effect which has been produced, would 
be found very useful, and add a valuable item to our 
statistical information. Other branches of the pro- 
fession yield abundant materials for papers of in- 
terest equal to these, more especially that branch 
which deals in various ways with land and buildings 
in the metropolis, and other large towns and their 
suburbs. I may take the opportunity of reminding 
members who belong to it that they are strongly 
represented in the Institution, and that papers 
would be very acceptable on such subjects as the 
value of building sites and of the buildings thereon, 
the costs and. results of the foundation of new 
streets, or the conversion of old buildings to other 
purposes. : : 

I do not know that any other topics calling 
specially for consideration at present occur to me; 
but in a profession dealing, as ours does, with so 
many and such varied interests, lack of useful sub- 
jects for discussion can scarcely ever occur, and the 
more all such subjects are discussed the easier our 
path will be rendered in carrying out the practical 
business arising from them. 

Before concluding, I should like to draw the at- 
tention of members to the large increase in the 
number of volumes in our library; though this is 
so, we still require very many standard, text, and 
other works to make it the complete library of 
reference it is our ambition to see it become. 

I would, therefore, appeal to all members who 
may happento be possessors of such works to make 
contributions to our shelves, and whilst saying this 
avail myself of the opportunity of thanking those 
who have already so contributed works, In some 
instances of great rarity and value. : 

In conclusion, I must request the kind co-opera- 
tion of all in furthering the endeavours of the 
Council to extend the usefulness of the Institution 
to the profession in general. It is by the constant 
interchange of opinions that our ideas are enlarged ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the association of 
individuals by frequent meeting must have great ad- 
vantages as compared with the isolation that up to 
the period of the foundation of our Institution 
characterised our body. 

May we not, without extravagance, indulge a hope 
that before long our society may include in its ranks 
every qualified surveyor in the kingdom, and that 
its membership may be sought as an honourable 
distinction and guarantee of professional standing 
and position ? : 

After afew remarks by members, a cordial vote 
of thanks to the President for his able address 
terminated the proceedings. 
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MONUMENTAL CLOCK FOR THE CATHE- 
DRAL OF BEAUVAIS. 


NE of our illustrations is a good representa- 
tion of a magnificent clock lately com- 
pleted for the famous Cathedral of Beauvais, and 
at present in Paris, from whence, if the presence 
of the German army had not prevented, it was to 
have been removed last month. 

The clock has been executed from the designs. 
of R. P. Pierart (pupil of R. P. Martin). The 
mechanical portion was entrusted to M. Aug. 
Beaudouin, principal artist in the atelier of M. 
Verite ; M. Constanciel, of Paris, is responsible 
for the statuary, and Messrs. Frére Arthéme and 
M. Lenormand for the decoration. The clock is 
twelve metres in height, five metres twelve centi- 
metres wide, and two metres eighty-two centi- 
metres in depth. A French description informs 
us that ‘‘ it has been conceived in the severe style 
of the Roman epoch, but decorated with all the 
richness of Byzantine ornamentation.’”’ The 
clock rests on an oblong base so constructed as to 
form solid pedestals at each corner, each of which 
support a group of five columns supporting a 
triple archivolt, which forms a kind of porch over 
each face of the clock. The great dial of the 
clock is placed inthe tympanum. Around it are 
representations of the principal saints whose 
days occur in each month. The remainder of the 
work above this is better seen from the illustra- 
tion than from any description. 

In the ‘‘ symbolical”’ portion at the summit is 
Our Saviour with glorified spirits and angels be- 


neath. At his feet the earth reposes, waiting for 
judgment ; at his right and left respectively stand 
S. Mary and 8. Joseph. LHternity is represented 
by the wave. The triple city represents the 
world; above is 8. Michael, the archangel ; the 
cock is the Christian symbol of the awakener of 
conscience. On the highest turrets of the tower 
stand Noah and Moses. In the facade are re- 
presentations of Childhood, Youth, Manhood, — 
and Old Age, as well as the seven cardinal virtues — 
and the seven deadly sins. The gate of heaven, — 
guarded by the good angel, is on the right hand — 
of the centre turret; the gate of hell, withthe — 
evil one, on the left hand. ; 

The figures representing the four ages of life 
move out of their places at each quarter of the 
hour, commencing with Childhood. At the 
sounding of each hour the cock crows three 
times, imitating at the same time the natural — 
movements of his species. At the last stroke 
of the hour the hand of the Saviour gives 
the sign for Judgment. The virtuous and the 
wicked gather respectively to the right and 
left of 8. Michael’s balance, the latter encom- 
passed by flames, according to the prophecy, 

‘** God shall judge the earth by fire.” 

This wonderful piece of mechanism, which 
consists of no less than 90,000 separate pieces 
of metal, was exhibited at the last International 
Exhibition at Paris. The gentleman who sup- — 
plied us with the engraving said he would have 
gone from London to Paris any day merely to 
see this extraordinary clock. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION 
IN DEVON. 


From AN OccASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CATTERED about far and wide throughout 
the beautiful county of Devon, are works 
recently executed or in progress which, although 
as a rule not of any great extent, may yet be 
noted with interest, perchance with profit, by the 
public generally; with interest at least their 
record will be greeted from all those who know, 
and have lived in the bright and balmy sunny 
west. Briefly, then, we will note a few items 
which have occurred to our notice since last we 
wrote. 
S. Pancras, WipECoMBE-IN-THE-Moor.—The 
chancel of this church has recently been repaired 
by the Heclesiastical Commissioners, under the 
direction of Mr. Christian, and it is now proposed 
to reseat and effect general repairs in the nave, 
aisles, and transepts. These restorations will be 
executed from the plans of Mr. Ashworth, the 
diocesan architect. Widecombe boasts of a large 
church, which, in some of its features, is un- 
common. The ground plan consists of a very short 
chancel and aisles, nave and aisles, and north and 
south transepts, south porch, and west tower of 
Late Third Pointed work. The chancel and aisle 
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aisles, and although the chancel itself is very 
short, it extends behind the eastern wall of the 
aisles the depth of the sanctuary. In most 
Devon churches of this size we find the three 
eastern gables in the same line, the chancel and 
nave roofs on the same level, and a much larger 
chancel. 

S. Micusnw’s, Hast Anstrey.—Here the chancel 
has been rebuilt, and the nave newly seated with 
low deal benches. ‘The stallsare enriched with — 
carved poppy-heads. The chancel and aisles are 
laid with Minton’s tiles, and there is also a new — 
font. Mr. Ashworth is the architect, and Mr. — 
Wood, of Lurley, near Tiverton, the builder. 5 

§. Srpweww’s, Exrerer.—This church is now 
undergoing the addition of a new chancel, which © 
will be a great improvement to the building, both 
esthetically and ritually. §. Sidwell’s (i.e, 8. — 
Sativola, a pious Exeter maiden, whose mother — 
murdered her with a scythe, cirea 740), was 
built in 1813 on the site of an old and much © 
decayed church. The tower, however—which, by- 
the-bye, boasts of the finest peal of bells in the 
city, excepting only, of course, those of the 
cathedral—was not erected until 1823. The pillar 
which separate the nave and aisles are old, and 
the ancient carved capitals are particularly unique 
and interesting. There will be a new pulpit o 
Caen stone. Mr. Ashworth is the architect of thi 
church also, Messrs. Hunt & Seacombe th 
builders, and Mr. Germain the clerk of the works 
The cost will amount to about £1,000 

§. Mary’s, AxmrnstER.—The interior of thi 
church, which is a cross church, a form not ver 
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unusual in the eastern part of the county, as 
well as the adjoining county of Dorset, is being 
restored from the desigas of Mr. Ashworth. The 
galleries have to a great extent been removed ; 
the doors in the chancel, which were in a miserable 
state, repaired; and the nave and chancel re- 
seated throughout with open deal benches. The 
carved arcade capitals are nearly all new, and 
are excellently done, the angels especially deserv- 
ing praise. Messrs. Digby & Son, of Ottery S. 
Mary, are the builders, and the carving is by 
Hems, of Exeter. The cost will be about £600. 

Maxsorovues, near Kinespripce.—Malborough 
Church has recently been re-opened after restora- 
tion. As this church will contain within its walls 
nearly the whole of the present population of the 
parish, and as there is no evidence at all of a 
lessened population in recent times, it is mani- 
fest that the late medieval church builders had 
other objects in view and other thoughts in their 
minds than merely the accommodation of the 
worshippers. They evidently thought of Him 
whom they worshipped there more than the men 
of our times mostly do. 

Hoty Trinity Caurcu, Lanpxey, near Barw- 
STAPLE, has been restored under the directions of 
Mr. White, F'.S.A., of Wimpole-street. This is 
certainly a very successful work, and will very 
soon look more like an old church, thoroughly well 
cared for, than a modern restoration. The 
church is small, and yet, during the progress of 
the works, four fine recumbent tomb effigies were 
discovered, of which the existence was not even 
suspected. It may be worth while observing that 
the floors of the seats in this church are paved 
with wooden blocks, placed on a level with the 
passages. This is a most convenient arrange- 
ment in many ways. There is a ready access to 
the seats, the floors are easily cleaned, the seat 
ends are thus kept some three or four inches 
lower, and unlessin the winter season they should 
become damp, and consequently cold, there seem 
to be many reasons in favour of its more frequent 
adoption. Mr. White is also engaged on a new 
church at Farringdon, near Exeter, which is 
making rapid progress towards completion, under 
the superintendence of the clerk of the works, 
Mr. Vicary. 

S. Micrsrw’s, Orrerron.—Mr. B. Ferrey, F.9.A., 
is the architect of this ornate little church, which, 
with the exception of the tower, is entirely new. 
The works are making rapid progress, the build- 
ing being now entirely covered in, and it is antici- 
pated that by Lady-day the contract will be com- 
pleted. The style is Karly Geometrical, and the 
materials used are Berry-head limestone, with 
Ham-hill stone dressings in the exterior work, and 
Caen, Corsham and Beer stone in the interior. 
The ashlar of the walls, together with the chancel 
and arcade arches, is of this latter material, of 
which it may be noticed a great part of Exeter 
Cathedral was built. The nave columns are of 
Devonshire marble, as also are the chancel steps, 
and that rich material is freely used elsewhere 
on the building. The stone carving is very pro- 
fuse, and if we judge rightly from the little already 
executed, will be exceedingly effective, being 
simple and artistic in its treatment, and full of 
grace and life. The entire cost will be about 
£8,000, and this sum has been entirely defrayed 
by Lady Rolle, who it may be remembered also 
built the new church at Bicton and the new 
chancel at Exmouth. Mr. T. Burridge, of Ex- 
mouth, is the contractor, and Mr. Thomas Clout- 
man the clerk of works. 

Cuitttenampron. — The parish church of 
Chittlehampton is to undergo general repairs and 
is to be reseated. The remarkably fine tower 
is well known to all Devon men. It is very un- 
like our Devon towers in general, and bears a far 
closer resemblancs to a Somerset tower than a 
Devon one. 

SMALLRIDGE, near AxmINsTER.— All Saints’ 
Church, built nearly thirty years ago, from the 
designs of Mr. B. Ferrey, F.S.A., has recently re- 
ceived some little additions; the blocks left for 
carving at the time of its erection haying been 
carved, together with some angels in the apse ; 
the cost being defrayed by the vicar, the Rey. J. 
Brine. 

8. Mary’s, Tornes.—The restoration of this 
church by Mr. Gilbert Scott progresses slowly. 
The last addition is a new vestry, which has just 
been erected. Mr. Reeves, of Totnes, is the con- 
tractor. Funds are much wanted for the further 
restoration of the nave and chancel, of which 
much remains to be done. 

-Barnstapte.—The parish church of 99. Peter 
and Panl is to receive further additions, in the 

shape of oak stalls in the chancel, and a number 


of angels for the roof, which are also to be in oak. 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott has furnished the designs ; 
Mr. Dendle, builder, of Barnstaple, is executing 
the woodwork; and Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
the carving of the stall ends and of the angels. 
It is expected that the whole of the work will be 
fixed by Christmas. 

8. AnDREW’s, PhymourH.—Considerable altera- 
tions are to take place in this church, as also 
in the surrounding burial ground. For this latter 
work the tender of Messrs. Call & Pethick for 
£913 has been accepted, which includes the 
lowering of the alley and the erecting of an orna- 
mental boundary wall all round. Thr contract of 
Mr. H. Hems has also been accepted for a new 
pulpit of Corsham stone, upon a granite base. It 
is octagon in plan, and in the centre panel there 
will be a figure of S. Andrew. The columns and 
panels are of Devonshire marble. Mr. Hine is 
the architect. Be Ae 
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ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS. 
Courr or Excuequer, Nov. 16. 


Sittings in Banco.—Before the Lord Chief Baron 
and Barons Martin, Bramwell, and Pigott. 


EBDY v, M‘GOWAN, 


This case, which raised the question of an archi- 
tect’s right to retain plans as against his employer, 
came before the Court of Exchequer again on 
Wednesday. The trial, with the details of which 
our readers are acquainted, took place before the 
Lord Chief Baron, at Guildhall, whea a verdict 
was returned for the _ plaintiff— damages 
£106 13s. 11d. During the present term Mr. 
Aspinall, Q.C., on the part of the defendant, in 
pursuance of leave reserved by the learned judge, 
moved for and obtained a rule to reduce the da- 
mages by £97 12s., the charge for the vicarage, 
and it now came on for argument. Mr. Digby 
Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. Bruce showed cause 
against the rule, anc Mr. Aspinall and Mr. Edge 
supported it. At the trial it appeared that some 
dispute arose between the parties as to the terms 
of payment, and that the defendant refused to 
pay unless the plaintiff gave him the plans and 
specifications of the vicarage. This the plaintiff 
refused to do, on the ground that it would be con- 
trary to the rules of the profession. The secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Mr. Seddon, deposed that it was the custom 
among architects to keep the plans, whether the 
works were executed or abandoned, and that they 
always viewed them as their own property ; and 
Mr. Fogerty, another architect, gave corroborative 
testimony. On the other hand, the defendant 
called Mr. Smirke, who said that when the works 
were completed it was the practice of architects to 
retain the plans. Upon being asked what was 
the practice in a case like this, where the build- 
ing was not constructed, and the architect was 
paid 24 or 3 per cent., he said his had been to 
offer his client the plans, not as a matter of cour- 
tesy, but because he thought he had a right to 
them, observing that if it were otherwise there 
would be no quid pro quo. The Lord Chief 
Baron, however, withdrew the question of custom 
from the jury, and left it to this court, who were 
to be allowed to draw inferences from the facts 
proved. 

Mr. Seymour said—It must be assumed from 
the verdict that the jury had found the custom in 
his favour, and urged its importanceon the ground 
that if an architect could not retain his plans, 
they might be placed in the hands of a rival or in- 
competent person, who might spoil his design, and 
bring discredit upon his reputation. With respect 
to the argument that the employer got no return 
for his money if the plans were withheld, he re- 
plied that he had the benefit of the architect’s 
thought, study, and skill in preparing them, and 
that if he choose not to carry them out it was his 
own fault. Again, if the plaintiff gave up his 
plans another architect might be employed to 
erect the building, and he, instead of the plaintiff, 
would get the additional percentage. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—Supposing the architect 
dies, can his executors'keep the plans, and yet de- 
mand payment for them? Mr. Seymour said 
Mr. Ayrton, the First Commissioner of Works, had 
claimed the plans of the Houses of Parliament by 
Sir Charles Barry from his son, but the demand 
was objected to. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—That case proves nothing, 
because at present we don’t know who isin the 
right. Mr. Seymour admitted there was no 
evidence to show that executors would be entitled 
to retain the plans, but relied on the universal 


custom, which he contended should prevail unless 
it was an unreasonable one. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—Let an architect say he 
intends to keep his plans in any case, and his 
employer will know how act. Mr. Seymour—I 
contend that, taking into account the custom, that 
is what my client really did say. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—Any man in his senses, 
on being apprised of that beforehand, would either 
say he would have nothing to do with the architect, 
or expect to pay a much smaller sum. Mr. Sey- 
mour—He would get no architect to act for him. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell—He would get plenty, and 
if not let him do without one. 

Mr. Seymour—He would get no architect who 
was governed by the rules of his profession. It is 
the interest of the public that a man should have 
the superintendence of the work he designs, and a 
contrary course would give rise to great practical 
inconvenience, and indeed sap at the root of the 
profession. 

The Lord Chief Baron instanced the case of an 
attorney whose bill of costs had been paid, in a 
suit which had come to an end, and observed that 
it would be absurd to say that he could insist on 
retaining the briefs and other papers when deman- 
ded by his client. On the question of inconvenience, 
he thought the argument was in favour of the 
employer, because, in the event of maxing repairs 
or alterations, without the plans could he know the 
direction of the flues and drains or other matters 
necessary to be known }? 

After some further discussion upon the case, 

The Lord Chief Baron, in giving judgment, said 
they had to determine whether it was part of the 
contract, to be implied from the evidence and the 
nature of the case, that in the event of the em- 
ployment being stopped by the act of the de- 
fendant before the whole performance of the con- 
tract, the plaintiff should be entitled to retain the 
plans. The plaintiffhad given evidence of the custom, 
and he was entitled to incorporate it in his con- 
tract. On the other hand, Mr. Smirke, a gentle- 
man of great experience and ability, said he should 
give up the plans when they were asked for; but 
his evidence on the point was somewhat loose and 
unsatisfactory, and the plaintiff and two other 
gentlemen said positively that the custom was, 
even when a building had not been commenced, 
for the architect to keep the plans. That being 
so, he confessed he was not prepared to pronounce 
an opinion upon the matter; but that was un- 
necessary, inasmuch as the question was, supposing 
the custom existed, whether it was a reasonable 
custom. He was clearly of opinion that it was an 
unreasonable custom, and could not be imported 
into a contract except by express stipulation, No 
such right existed, and it was contrary to good 
sense and justice. If an architect could retain his 
plans, which involved, for example, an estimate of 
£10,000, his employer would have to pay 3 per 
cent. on that, or £300, and get nothing in return 
—that was to say, in a case in which the building 
was nevercommenced. He paid that for nothing, 
or for services which were perfectly useless to 
him. He therefore thought the defendant was 
justified in refusing to pay until the plans and 
specifications were delivered over to him. 

Mr. Baron Bramwell, in concurring, said he did 
not think the case was an important one as 
governing the future, because people could make 
their own bargains with respect to the possession 
of plans. An architect might say, “ You retain 
me on the terms that I keep the plans; and 
though you get no benefit from what I have done, 
still you shall pay me.” ButI do not think it is 
very likely that such agreements will be made. 
He desired to speak with all respect of a profession 
which embraced within it so many distinguished 
men, who were a credit to the country ; and he 
believed they would not put forth anything which 
they believed to be unreasonable or unjust ; but 
in his judgment the usage now set up was impos- 
sible and perfectly suicidal. It only need -be stated 
to show it did not exist. It no sooner came into 
existence than it cut its own throat by its ab- 
surdity. (Laughter.) The only way to meet a 
profession which set up an usage of this kind was 
to calla large body of the public into the witness- 
box, and ask them what they thought of it. Where 
the building had been completed and the em- 
ployer had paid the architect his 5 per cent. he 
had derived the principal part of the benefit of 
his work; and whether the architect ought in that 
case to deliver up his plans was another question. 
He did not wish to conclude that question ; but 
he would make this observation with regard to it 
—that if the employer was entitled to the plans 
when the employment stopped midway it was 
rather strong to say he was not entitled to them 
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afterwards. All the convenience of the thing was 
in favour of giving over the plans. It would be a 
great convenience to an employer to know how his 
house was built in parts which could not be seen 
from the exterior, such as drains and flues, and it 
was important, therefore, that he should have the 
plans. As to a man’s reputation being injured by 
his plans being confided to incompetent hands, he 
thought that wasa futile argument, observing that 
the probabilities were the other way, and that 
people were not in the habit of making bargains 
on the footing that something unusual or abnor- 
mal would took place. 

Mr. Baron Pigott agreed that the contract con- 
tended for was not only absurd and ridiculous, but 
actually impossible. The rule was then made ab- 
solute to reduce the damages by £60, and by a 
further sum of £21. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


TsLin@ron,—Professor Huxley last week dis- 
tributed the Queen’s prizes and pecuniary scholar- 
ships awarded to the students of the evening 
classes, and pupils of the Islington School of 
Science and Art, which, since its establishment in 
1862, has, besides several gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, carried off two £50 exhibitions, tenable 
for three years, and six £10 scholarships. 


PrnzaAnce. — On the 3rd inst. the annual 
meeting of the Penzance School of Art was held. 
The report was generally satisfactory both as 
regards the number of pupils in the school and 
prizes taken by them in the examination. 


SouTHAMPTON.—The Southampton School of 
Art, held at the Hartley Institution, has of late 
so greatly increased the number of its students 
that the Council of the Institution have already 
extended the accommodation by the addition of 
a new wing devoted to the purposes of the school, 
while it is in contemplation to further enlarge the 
building by the erection of a school of science, a 
museum, and an art gallery at the rear. The 
Report of the Council is very satisfactory. The 
school was established in 1855 in the basement 
story of the Victoria Rooms, temporarily taken 
for the purpose. For more than hfteen years 
the school has been under the able direction of 
Mr. W. J. Baker, the master appointed by the 
Science and Art Department, the present com- 
mittee of management being the Council of the 
Hartley Institution. The average attendance of 
students in the class of late has been over 100. 
Between the years 1857-70 inclusive, four National 
medallions have been awarded to this school, 
besides 90 medals and book prizes, and upwards 
of 500 other rewards. For brief description of 
the new building we refer our readers to ‘‘ Build- 
ing Intelligence” on this page. 

Taunton.—The annual distribution of prizes 
in connection with this school took place on 
Wednesday evening last, and yesterday (Thurs- 
day) to-day, and to-morrow, an exhibition of 
drawings and other works executed by the pupils 
was held. 

TaunTon.—The annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers and pupils of this institution was held 
on Wednesday week. It was resolved to extend 
the school, by adding science classes. This year 
83 pupils in the second grade went in for exami- 
nation, and obtained 37 certificates and 29 prizes : 
in the third grade 62 pupils went in, and obtained 
36 certificates and 6 prizes. From the works 
sent up to London to be examined, nine were 
selected for national competition, and one of these 
secured a Queen’s prize. Fourteen pupils among 
the artisan class reached that stage of excellence 
which entitles the master to receive payment for 
them, and one (Clist) had obtained a free scholar- 
ship. He and two other artisans had been selected 
for national cempetition, and the works of several 
others had been passed as excellent. Mr. Malet 
was re-elected president, and the other officers 
and the committee for the ensuing year were 
appointed. The certificates and prizes were 
presented to the successful pupils. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN Marrieponze.—At the last 
meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, the clerk 
stated that this improvement was being for- 
warded by the purchase of property. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works intended commencing 
work about’ Christmas next. The committee 
appointed to consider the Hinde-street improve- 
ment were also in communication with the owners 
of the property required. 


Huilding Irtelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Bow.—A new Roman Catholic Church was 
opened on Wednesday week at Bow. The build- 
ing is of considerable size, and is from a design 
by Mr. Blount, architect, of Montagu-place, 
Russell-square. 


Hurwortu.—All Saints’ Church, Hurworth- 
on-Tees, was reopened on Sunday week, after 
restoration under the superintendence of Mr. 
Pritchett, F.R.I.B.A., Darlington. The modern 
shallow chancel has been pulled down, and a very 
handsome one of three bays, in accordance with 
the work of the period of the church’s erection 
(fourteenth century) has been substituted, with 
aisles op each side of two of the bays. The roof 
of the new chancel is of the curved brace form, 
open to the apex, the timbers being all of pitch 
pine. Under the east window is a new reredos, 
the tracery being delicately moulded in Caen stone 
and supported by shafts of Irish marble, while the 
panels are filled in with mosaic-work by Salviati 
& Co., from cartoons by the architect. The sedilia 
and credence tables are moulded and carved in 
Caen stone, and have pillars of Irish and Devon- 
shire marble. The chancel stalls are of oak. The 
floor of the chancel is paved with tesseree and 
encaustic tiles. The ancient pillars of the nave 
have been stripped of their plaster, and a new 
roof of the original high pitch has been constructed. 
The general contractor was Mr. G. Gradon, of 
Durham, who sublet the work in branches to 
various local tradesmen. 


Launcrston.—A new Wesleyan Chapel at Laun- 
ceston was opened on Friday last. The building, 
which is situated on the north side of the Castle, 
alittle to the west of S. Mary Magdalene Church, 
is Geometrical Gothic in style, and consists of 
naye, side aisles, transepts (with organ chamber in 
one of them), and a small apsidal chancel. At the 
north-west angle is a tower and spire, which rise 
to a height of 110ft. Accommodation is provided 
for 700 persons in open pews of pitch pine, and 
there is a small gallery for children at the north 
end. The walls are of local stone, Bath stone, 
Portland stone, and granite, and the angles of the 
spire are of wrought limestone. The carving, which 
is conventional, has been executed by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. The general contractors were 
Messrs. Blatchford, of Tavistock, and the brass 
communion rails, &c., are by Hart, Son, Peard, 
and Co. Haden’s apparatus is used for heating. 
The chancel walls are ultimately to be decorated 
by Mr. Harris, of Union-street, Plymouth, from the 
designs of the architects, Messrs. Hine & Nor- 
man, of Plymouth. The contract sum exclusive, 
ofsome of the fittings, was £3,000. 


LiIvERPOOL.—A new (Roman) Catholic Mortuary 
Chapel has been built at Liverpool, chiefly for 
the use of poor catholics. The style is Gothic, 
The chapel is a nave 37ft. by 28ft., and will hold 
21 coffins. The exterior of the edifice has been 
executed in Yorkshire stone shoddies, with 
Gruishil-hill and Longridge stone dressings. 
Mr. Henry Sumners, of the firm of Culshaw 
& Sumners, is the architect, and Mr. William 
Tomkinson, the builder. 


SoutHsEa.—Ihe memorial stone of a new 


Congregational Church for Southsea, was laid on 


Thursday last, the 3rd of November, by John Kemp 
Welsb, Esq., of London, on a fine open site on 
the common, the Rey. J. Arkell, and other 
neighbouring clergy, officiating. The church, 
which will accommodate about 670 worshippers, 
will consist of nave, lighted by clerestory, east 
and west aisles, and transepts, and a bold apse 
and arrangements for organ chamber at the south- 
east end. The walls will be of Isle of Wight 
bricks, and hammered flints, with Bath stone 
dressings, internally with red and white bricks, 
bands, quoins, and arches—the intermediate 
spaces being stuccoed. The north entrance; facing 
the Kent-road, will have a bold portico attached to 
tower and spire, the foundation of which only 
will be put inat present. There will be two 
other entrances on the east side. The design is 
Early English, of the latter part of *he thirteenth 
century. Schools and vestries adjoin the south 
side, which were erected two years ago. Mr. 
Stent, of Warminster, is the architect; Mr. A. 
Smith, of Portsea, the contractor. 


TATTENHALL.—The parish church of Tattenhall, 
a village eight miles from Chester, was conse- 


crated yesterday (Thursday) after restoration. 
About twelve months ago the work was com- 
menced under the direction of Mr. Douglas, 
architect, Chester, the contractor being Mr, 
G. Woollams, builder, Tattenhall. With the — 
exception of the tower and the side walls, the 
building was pulled entirely down, and the work 
of enlargement and restoration commenced, The 
space formerly occupied by the old chancel was 
included in the main body of the church and 
extended in breadth, and a new chancel was built 
atthe easternend. Thechurch now consists of a 
tower, a nave with side aisles, an organ chamber 
and vestry, a lady chapeland chancel. The tower — 
is a square embattled structure of stone, built in 
the reign of Henry VI. or VII. The nave is 
divided from each side aisle by four arches 
springing from pillars. The roof of the nave 
is supported by four principals, which, as well 
as the rafters, are of varnished pitch pine. The 
font and pulpit are both of carved Minera stone. 
The total cost has been £3,500. The organ 
chamber and vestry are on the north side of what 
was formerly the chancel, and form a sort of north 
transept, while a similar transept, called the lady 
chapel, is on the south side. The new chancel is 
raised, and in the centre is set with encaustic tiles. 


WINDsoR.—Windsor parish church was reopened 
on Tuesday week, after having been closed for 
many months for the purpose of entirely remodel - 
ling the interior, The church, which is said to 
have been one of the ugliest and worst-contrived 
in England (which is saying a great deal), has 
become, under the hand of Mr. Teulon, the archi- 
tect, one of the most pleasing. 


Wotverton.—There has recently been placed 
in Holy Trinity Church a new reredos, from a 
design by Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, jun., architect, 
of Stony Stratford and London. It is constructed 
of English oak, with ebonized shafts, and is di- 
vided into three compartments, the centre con- 
taining, within a cinquefoiled arch, a panel, on 
which is painted, on a gold ground, angels ador- 
ing and censing, in the midst of which rises the 
altar-cross—of brass on a raised base of oak. The 
two side arches contain, within cusped arches, 
the Annunciation, 8. Gabriel being on the north 
side and the Blessed Virgin on the south. Very. 
old mahogany has been used for the panels. The 
chancel has been decorated with polychromy, the 
space over the east window containing a wall- 
painting of the “Adoration of the Lamb.” The 
decorations have been carried out by Messrs. 
Bell & Almond, of London. 


BUILDINGS. 


ANSTRUTHER.—The Town Council of Anstruther 
has decided to erect a new Town-hall, from plans 
and specifications by Mr. Harris, architect. The — 
cost will be £1,100, or £900 allowing for the — 
materials of the old building. # 


Martiocx.—On Thursday week new schools in ~ 
connection with the parish church were opened. — 
The schools will afford accommodation for about — 
200 children, and have been erected from a design — 
by Messrs. Hine & Son, architects, Nottingham, — 
the estimated cost being £530, : 


SourHampron.—A new wing has just been — 
erected at the Hartley Institution, Southampton, — 
which is to be devoted to the purposes of the 
School of Art. The premises devoted to this — 
purpcse form an elongated wing at the rear of 
the Institution, and are lighted mainly by sky- — 
lights, no side lights being admissible. The 
rooms in this wing, however, being accessible 
from a corridor running on one side, a good — 
expedient was adopted. The corridor was covered — 
with a lean-to roof at a lower level than the main 
building ; a clerestory was thus obtained, afford- 
ing useful side-lights. These clerestory windows, — 
however, are not literally “clear-story,”’ limited 
to the space between the two roofs, but are 
carried down the wall dividing the corridor from 
the schoolrooms, thus giving the students the — 
benefit of borrowed light obtained through the — 
corridor skylights. The vertical sashes are pivot- — 
hung. The construction of the roof of the 
school is simple and effective. It is constructed — 
with collars, tied together by light iron rods, sus- 
pended in the centre by iron rings. Interiorly, — 
the roof is ceiled to the height of the collar. 
Funnels of zinc capped with cowls (and opening 
beneath into each compartment with a valve to 
prevent down draughts) and circular gratings — 
provide a perfect means of exit for the foul air. — 
The school comprises an elementary room, 32ft 
by 18ft.; master’s room, 18ft, by 15ft.; mode 
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jing and painting rooms, each 20ft. by 18ft., be- 

gides convenient cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c. 
The walls will be coloured a neutral grey. The 
works were carried out from the plans of Mr. 

Lemon, the borough surveyor, by Messrs. Bull 
& Sons, of Southampton, at a total cost of 
about £1,200. In connection with the Hartley 
Institution, Mr. Lemon is now engaged in prepar- 
ing plans fora School of Science, Museum, and 
Art Gallery. 

———__>__ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted 50 correspondence. J 


To Our Reapers.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
$1, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 

fice not later than 5 p.m on Thursday, 


Recetvep.—A. J. P., J. H., T. Bros., J. K. P., G. R. & 
Co., J. C., R. M., J. H.T.,J.B.,T. & B. Boo e, M. Stark, 
A. W.M., J. W. T., T.G., R. Mann, M. & Co., J. W.T., 
ieee Ww. 0. B., T.&B.; I. H., & N.T. 


E. H. Butmer.—Sketch returned. 

Smrra.—We can say nothing about another “‘ Sketch- 
Book ” at present. 
litho. process. 

A. J. L.—Ske’ch will appear ; please send description. 

W. H. Srarvorp.— We cannot recommend books. 

W. J. Hatr.—The editorcould not undertake to become 
treasurer in such matters. 

Ixion.—Your query is an advertisement. 

G. Lestiz Jamigeson.—Sorry can’t inform you. 

Epw. O, Burron.—About two months longer. 

C.8. 8. J.—Drawing received, and returned because itis 
not good enough. 
J. ELLRINGHAM.—Drawings received and returned. 

W. C. WitLiAmMs.—Sketch returned. 

Geo. Orp.—Sketch of arcade returned. 

W. L. Grant.—Thesketch and description came to hand 
at the time all righr. 

JoHN Matootm.—The drawing of 8, Machar Cathedral 
has not come to hand. 
L. A. Knapp,—Sketches returned. . 

J. R. W.—Sketch to hand. 

J. W. W.—Not in time. 

G. W. Graincer.—Longman & Co., Paternoster-row, 
and Parker, Strand. 


_  r?S--—- 


Correspondence, 


—+—. 
CEILINGS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 
(To the Editor of the Burtpine News.) 


Sie,—It may appear at first sight somewhat 
absurd that I should trouble you witha com- 
munication on the above, but having had a 
ceiling fail in a building in which great interest 
had been taken, and having heard recently of 
many similar instances, I thought the subject 
worthy of invesigation, involving as it may some 
of us in trouble and certainly in expense ; and so 
to the point. The ordinary mode of procedure 
is as follows :—Laths are fixed to the juists very 
often closely together, and frequently the ends 
of one row are nailed over the ends of the adjoining 
row; the course stuff as well as the fine isrun; 
Thames sand is used, and the plasterer, to get 
over his work as quickly and conveniently to him- 
self as possible, forms his screed across the ceiling 
With too great a substance of coarse stuff, and con- 
sequently unduly weights the laths ; add tothis fore- 
going the very short hair which is now only to be 
obtained, and you are in possession of the causes of 
failure. I will now suggest what I believe to be 
a remedy. Though mentioned lastly, yet by no 
means least in importance is the hair supplied to 
us. Why isit soshort? The answer is, that in 
these days every effort is made to improve the 
breed of cattle; therefore the finer the breed 
the Shorter the hair. It istrue we have impor- 
tations of hides with long hair from cold countries, 
and with coarse shorter hair from the River Plate 
and Monte Video, but for building purposes this 
hair is no longer available, and for the following 
reasons. The tanner sells to a middle man, who 
assorts the hair and sells the longer to blanket 
and felt manufacturers ; so if we insist upon long 
nair we must describe goats hair ; this in the wet 
is 38. 6d. per bushel. Double fir laths should be 
used instead of the thinner varieties known as 
single fir. Thames sand makes the stuff too short, 
and should not be used; sand obtained from 
roads that have been metalled with ordinary pit 
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special mortuary should be requisite is somewhat 
surprising, especially, when, to retain it, far 
more important conveniences to the living in- 
mates are sacrificed “ to lessen cost !”’ 

The proposed expedient of obscured glass to 
the windows overlooking it only proves how one 
mistake is likely to beget another to cover it. 
Obscured glass, in a sick room, is most depressing 
in its effects, and never should be put in an 
outer window. Miss Florence Nightingale, in 
her “Notes on Hospitals,” third edition, p. 18, 
referring to the defects in hospital arrangement 
which retard recovery of the sick, says :— 
“Second only to fresh air, however, I should be 
inclined to rank light in importance for the sick. 
Direct sunlight, not only daylight, is necessary 
for speedy recovery; except perhaps in certain 
ophthalmic and asmall number of other cases. 
Instances could be given, almost endless, where 
dark wards, or in wards with borrowed light, 
even when thoroughly ventilated, the sick could 
not by any means be made speedily to recover.” 
Again (p. 19), ‘‘ Among kindred effects of light, 
I may mention, from experience, as quite percep- 
tible in promoting recovery, the being able to see 
out of a window, instead of looking against a 
dead wall; the bright colour of flowers; the 
being able to read in bed by the light of a 
window close to the bed-head.” A more practical 
opinion than hers can scarcely be obtained, and 
her “ Notes,” comprising plans of the worst and 
best hospitals ever built, should be in the hands 
of every professional man who wants to deal with 
the subjects.—I am, &c., 

London, Nov. 15. 


gravel is the best. Plasterers shouldbe restrained 
from overloading ceilings, which should have only 
the minimum substance upon them ; and lastly, 
coarse stuff should not be run, because the process 
takes from its strength, and that it does do so is 
evidenced by the fact that run stuff seldom or 
never blisters ; if run coarse stuff is used it should 
be for the floated coat only. The pricking up coat 
should be made after the old manner, that is, 
chalk lime should be slaked, road sand added, the 
whole turned up in a heap and allowed to remain 
for a time, then passed through a screen, and after- 
wards made up witb a large quantity of hair and 
water, and allowed to remain three or four weeks 
before use. This will prevent blistering, and in this 
way sound ceilings may be obtained.—I am, &e, 
T. KE. KNIGHTLEY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Srr,—I hear that this deserving, though un- 
successful institution (lately deceased after a lin- 
gering and sickly tenure of life at Conduit-street), 
is proposed to be re-established, on a limited 
scale, at the Architectural Museum in Tufton- 
street, Westminster. The proj osition is said to 
have been made to the Council of the Museum, 
and there is reason for believing that by some of 
those gentlemen it is favourably entertained, espe- 
cially as recent alterations in the Museum build- 
ing have given increased space. If anything is 
done in the matter, it is to be hoped that it will 
be successful, not only in itself, but in augment- 
ing the pecuniary resources of the Museum, 
which, to the discredit of the architectural pro- 
fession, are very inadequate. With space at 
their disposal, there can be no reason why the 
Council of the Museum should not hold such 
an exhibition of drawings annually as will be of 
interest to the frequenters of the Museum, for I 
suppose that the outside public will take no more 
interest in the proposed exhibition at Tufton- 
street than they have taken in those held in Con- 
duit-street. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the proposed annual international exhibi- 
tions at South Kensington will not better effect 
the object in view, inasmuch as, by their means, 
the general public will be brought face to face 
with the designs of the best architects of the day. 
—Iam, &c., DELTA, 

Nov. 16. 


SAMUEL KNIGHT. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, GLASGOW. 


Srtr,—Nine months ago the Commissioners of 
the Glasgow Corporation Waterworks advertised 
for designs for a memorial fountain to commemo- 
rate the services of the late Lord-Provost, R. 
Stewart, Esq. ; the cost ef the fountain was not to 
exceed £4,000, and a premium of £50 was to be 
given for the best design. It would appear that 
about fifty architects sent in drawings, and for 
eight months nothing has been known for certain 
what the Commissioners’ intentions were about 
awarding the premium. The minds of the com- 
petitors were, however, set at rest by each receiv- 
ing from the secretary one of the most impudent 
notes I ever read, dated Nov. 9, informing them 
that the Commissioners have agreed that the cost 
of the fountain shall not exceed £2,000, instead 
of £4,000, and they are further invited to do their 
work over again—to send in ‘‘ modified designs” 
is their pleasant way of stating it; but the mean- 
ness of the affair lies in this—that they do not 
intend awarding the premium already wrought 
for by the man who has sent in the best design, 
according to the first invitation, and which I hold 
they are legally and morally bound to do. My 
object in writing you now is, first, to call atten- 
tion to the rascality of this; and, in the second 
place, to call on the competing architects to 
insist ou the first competition being decided and 
the premium paid as promised before the second 
one goes on. 

I hope it is quite unnecessary to say that no 
architect who has the honour of his profession at 
heart will so far demean himself as to take any 
notice of this second call for new designs till the 
present competition be decided.—I am, Sir, &c. 

A CoMPETITOR, 


A SURVEYOR IN 1678. 


Sir,—I send herewith an extract, headed “‘A 
Surveyor in 1678,” which may not be uninterest- 
ing.—I am, &c. R. L. BATTreRBURY, 


The following is an exact copy of an advertise- 
ment which appears in a publication dated 
1678 :— 


“James Ward of Langley near Windsor, Sur- 
veyor, can perform Artificially the Conveying of 
Water, either by Channels or Cutting New Rivers 
(in any places where ’tis possible to be done;) 
He can also build new, or repair old Bridges over 
Rivers, and undertakes the new building or re- 
paration of Water-mills, or any water-works; the 
hanging of Bells, Dyalling, Surveying of Lands, 
Gaging of Vessels, &c. He has lately invented 
an Engine for the pumping of Water, which by 
the assistance of one man (only) will pump two 
Tun of Water in one Minute (as has been ex- 
perimented in St. James’s Park) and is of excellent 
use in the Floating or Draining of Grounds, Fen- 
Lands, Tin-Mines, Ships, also for Brewers use, &c. 
This Engine will raise water 100 foot high and 
upwards. He hath exceeded all that hath been 
done of this kind.” 


QUANTITY SURVEYING. 


Str,—I have read your correspondent ‘ Quan- 
tity Surveyor’s” letter, and can’t say I see he has 
much to complain about ; ke only appears to have 
made a bad speculation. 

I could wish all architects were agreed in this 
question of quantities—(1) not to take them out 
themselves, but always to employ a quantity 
surveyor ; (2) to inform their clients of the ad- 
vantages of having the quantities taken out, and 
the price they would have to pay for these ad- 
vantages; and (3) not to have them supplied 
unless their client was willing to pay the quantity 
surveyor himself, or through the architect, as 
was preferred. To have quantities taken out 
without a client’s knowledge, and the expense of 
doing so added by the contractor to his tender and 
then refunded to the architect, seems to me little 
short of fraud. Moreover, it is very desirable for 
the architect to keep himself aloof from any 
receipts of money from the contractor ; it is liable 
to misconstruction.—I am, Sir, &e. 

BK, RN..B 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, LYTHAM. 


S1r,—The reply of Dr. Holland to my criticism 
of the plans of his cottage hospital, admitting 
some want of understanding between him and 
Mr. Littler, and the incompleteness of some of the 
arrangements by reason of the “cutting down” 
process, to lessen the cost—(a process, alas! to 
which architects become accustomed)—this, I 
think, serves to show that the design should 
scarceiy have been admitted to your pages in its 
unfinished state. 

That the inner washhouse door will speedily 
be walled up I have little doubt ; for so long as 
such a convenient access exists, none but most 
model attendants will travel through the yard 
gates, and it must be remembered that washing 
vapour will pass through the chinks of the door- 
way. 

That in an infirmary of only a dozen beds a 
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MR. BURGES’S CABINET. 


Srr,—It may well be said that you have 
rendered a considerable service, not only by your 
illustration, but by your clear explanation of Mr. 
Burges’s cabinet, which goes far towards making 
it understood by those who have not seen or cannot 
seeit. There are many points about this deserving 
of notice. It is the work of an architect partici- 
pating with the workman, as the architect of old 
did, and in the spirit that many of the men of our 
day are doing. Itis true the mason labours for 
the architect, but this latter is not brought into 
contact with the stonesetter, but in a subject like 
this cabinet all must work together. 

The choice of the style has admitted of the play 
of fancy which is shown in the treatment, and 
which, while it gives scope to the designer, invites 
attention from the painter, the whole being con- 
sonant with medieval precedent and treatment.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 151 (Ge 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


S1r,—Questions respecting the admission of 
architectural students to the Royal Academy and 
the proposed new courses of study there are so 
constantly being made in the professional journals, 
that I should feel obliged if you could insert the 
enclosed ‘Instructions for the Admission of 
Students.” As regards the proposed new course 
of study, I will take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating it to you so soon as the Council 
of the Royal Academy may have decided on it.— 
Tam, Sir, &c. R. PHENE SPIERS, 

Master of the Architectural School. 


22, Old Burlington-street, W., 
Noy. 12. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMISSION OF STUDENTS TO THE 
Roya ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


Each candidate to be a student in architecture shall 
present to the Council a certificate from an architect- 
member of the Royal Academy, of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, or of any other public institution for 
teaching art and science, certifying that the applicant has 
followed up the study of architecture and architectural 
drawing, and has acquired a reasonable degree of pro- 
ficiency in the same. The applicant shall further submit 
to the Council three drawings (not necessarily made for 
the occasion), to consist of a plan and elevation of some 
building, and a drawing of ornament from the cast; such 
drawings being declared by him in writing to have been 
wholly executed by him, and the same being attested by 
the person recommending him, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. If such certificate and drawings are ap- 
proved by the Council, the candidate shall be required to 
make, in the Academy, such drawings or designs as may be 
required—the subjects to he determined by the Council; 
which drawings, together with the certificate before re- 
ferred to, shall be laid before the Council; and if 
approved, the candidate will be admitted as student for 
seven years, in like manner as other students. 

Those who have been unsuccessful in their first endea- 
vours can renew their application at any subsequent 
period by again going through the prescribed forms. 

All instruction in the Academy is gratuitous, the student 
providing his own materials. 

Letters and packages from the country must be ad- 
dressed, prepaid, to the Registrar, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Burlington House. Persons resident in London or its 
vicinity must apply personally. 

Lectures, to which probationers and students have access, 
are given on 

Architecture .., 
Sculpture... ... 
Painting ... ... 


By G. Gilbert Scott, Esq., R.A. 
By Henry Weekes, Esq., R.A. 
By Charles West Cope, Esq., R.A. 
Anatomy .., By Richard Partridge, Esq. 
Perspective By Henry Alexander Bowler. 


Master of the Architectural School, R. Phené Spiers. 

The library, containing a very valuable collection of 
works of art and architecture, is open to all students on 
Mondays from 10.0 a.m., 3.0 p.m., and 4.0 p.m. to 5.0 p.m. ; 
and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 5.0 to 8.0 p.m. 


LUDGATE-HILL. 


Sir,—The public has viewed the recent improvements on 
Ludgate-hill towards widening the thoroughfare on the 
south side throughout with much satisfaction, as the present 
roadway is inconveniently narrow, and vehicles can seldom 
proceed through it in the busy time of the day except at a 
funeral pace owing to the crush of the traffic. For many 
months a small plot of ground at the corner of Ludgate- 
hill and §S. Paul’s Churchyard has remained empty, 
‘‘hoarded up,” where a house formerly stood, and every- 
body has been expecting it daily to be thrown into the 
thoroughfare; but what is the general surprise now to see 
that notice-boards are placed up inviting tenders to be 
made forthwith for taking building leases of it. Now this 
plot is in the direct line of the improvement, and to build 
on it would only necessitate an increased expense of com- 
pensation and pulling down again ina short time. Such 
an extraordinary piece of jobbery or blindness requires the 
interference of the public press. I hope you will allow 
the light of the Burtpine News to be thrown on this 
attempted deed of darkness.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Noy. 14. SURVEYoR. 
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The Albert Bridge, to span the Thames from 
the south-west corner of Battersea Park to Cadogan 
Pier, Chelsea, is to be completed. For about four 


years the piles of this bridge have disfigured the 
river, 


Antercommunteation, 
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QUESTIONS. 


[2034] INDIA-RUBBER PUSHERS OR KNOBS. — 
Where can I get them ?—Ix10n. 


[2035] CEMETERY CHAPELS.—I am about to plan 
cemetery chapels where economy must be studied, and 
should like, if you could let me know in your next issue, 
whether there is any act or regulation in force to prevent 
the two chapels being wnder the same roof, and having but 
one receptacle house and bell common to both.—B. A. 


[2036] AIR FOR CHAPELS AND SCHOOLROOMS 
—Will any correspondent kindly let me know how many 
cubic feet of air should be allowed to each person in a 
chapel, and alsoin aschoolroom ; what is the least amount 
which can be allowed with a due regard to health ?— 
AitcH Ess, 


[2037] FINE BUFF TINTED BRICKS.—Would any cor- 
respondent state in what neighbourhood a pressed brick ofa 
fine buff tint can be obtained suitable for the interior 
lining of public buildings, churches, &c. ?—J. P. 


REPLIES. 


[2017] MOUNTING TRACINGS.—Discovered by Mr. 
Samuel Hill, an ingenio us architect, the following method 
is commonly known by those in the secret as the ‘‘ Hill 
Mounting Art,” in truth a good helper over difficulties.— 
‘* Put the tracing face downwards on a clean board, paste 
over till quite saturated (quite without will] of its own) ; 
take cartridge paper, the stouter the better ; lay the paper 
ou the top of the tracing, rub down sharply from corner to 
corner. Lift paper and tracing (now joined together) from 
the board; touch up if required with a handkerchief or 
clean towel; lay clean paper on the face and rub down, say, 
with an ivory set-square. Slit the edges of the paper at 
every din. or less (as if making paper trimmings for small 
hams) and leave it todry. I: will dry quite flat, often 
better than if the paper had been mounted, and the two 
papers adhere most thoroughly; the trouble of straining 
paper is avoided, and coloured tracings do not get 
injured, as they must almost certainly be if laid down 
in the way described in ‘‘H. A. L.’s’’ reply on page 340 
(a very useful method and well described). Note: Apply 
the ‘‘art ” for any size up to imperial (30in. by 22in.), 
with an easy confidence ; for double elephant and large 
sizes be sure to have a strong paper, very perfectly flat, and 
lay down very suddenly. Large tracings are never easy 
things to mount. Let those who find the “ art” most use- 
ful call it by its name, and thank the author, as does— 
JAMES WEBSTER, 


[2019] NEO-GREC.—French students may very likely 
have turned this into the punning nickname ‘ Né au 
Grec”’ for the Parisian modes borrowing most of 
Grecianism, but it is rather beyond a joke to infer thence 
that the term ‘should, 1 believe, be written Né au 
Grec” ! Itis just as classical and correctly formed as 
neophyte, Neapolis, or Neo-Platonic; and as clearly as the 
latter is taken for pos’ -Christian developments of Platonism 
so néo-grec as an adjective could only mean relating to 
Christian Greece. Even if modern or Christian Greece 
had never originated a peculiar style in architecture, 
painting or any other art, the term could not, out of the 
French modists’ shops, be taken as the name of a Paris 
fashion ; and in them such application is mere shop slang. 
As for their success in the line ‘‘ Ecole” means, I quite 
agree with him that their academic system kept up till 
this generation, perhaps even till this day, something of an 
archi ectural art, where possibly without such system all 
would have sunk, as here since Wren’s time, into the most 
debased and debasing of businesses. (I deny it the term 
trade which, as originally synonymous with a craft or 
minor art, will still retain a certain reflected dignity, and 
must not be prostituted to any such thing as percentage- 
paid planning.) Had our neighbours however left it as 
systemless as ourselves, it is difficult to believe there could 
have arisen any of the Smirke and Inwood sort of work 
beyond these islesand America. It is exclusively a thing 
of Anglo-Saxondom, impossible where there was either 
less money or more wit; even should any other race be 
ever idiotic enough (which I much doubt) to take the 
“ designing” of men unable to design how they themselves 
should be paid, or to have dealings, generation after gene- 
ration, with so extremely ‘‘ honourable” a sort of men as 
think it quite natural that ‘‘ percentage on the outlay” 
should be the method. When, however, ‘‘ Ecole” cites 
the Bastile Column (of Louis Philippe’s time) as “one of 
the earliest ” of what he calls né au grec works, thereby 
making the French Hellenizing movement begin when ours 
was ending or ready to receive its deathblow in Smirke’s 
‘‘ British Museum,” I think he must commit an anachron- 
ism. The appreciation of Greek remains had come to us 
from france, their in'roducers by publication being not 
our Stuart and Revett, ashe implies, but Leroy, a French- 
man of the last century, while Soufflot was at work on 
S. Genevieve, a church not only more antique and Greek 
in spirit than had been begun till that time, but more so 
than most of later Paris; and surely the culminating result 
of the Grecian “‘rage” in France was the Madeleine, finished 
a at ee before the column alluded to was begun. 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — “BE. L. G.” 
would find on page 195 of Sabine’s “ Blectric Telegraph,” 
that to give the same resistance for the same length (iron 
wire), must have a sectional area at least seven times as 
great as would be required by copper; ibid, page 356, Dr. 
Matthiesen’s experiments with the copper of commerce, 
taking pure copper at 100 conducting power (15°5° Cent.) 
gave 2. Lake Superior (commercial) = 92°9 at 149° Cent. 

5. Bright copper wire = 72:2 a5 15°7° Cent. 
A tall chimney with conductor must without doubt pro- 
tect the houses around, even grant ng the utility of gutters, 
&e. ‘KE. L.G.’s remarks about “yulgar errors” and 
« per vanlage yielders,” are in bad tas e as applied by him. 


2 [2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—In my reply to 
H. A. B.,” p. 359, an erratum of one letter awkwardly 


changes the meaning of the last sentence. Instead of “a 
workhouse that was injured through having three conduc= 
‘ors,” I meant 10 write “‘ was injured though having,” &e. 
The conductors had nothing to do with the injury, none of 
them being struck. Tle volume of Philosophical Tran-« 
actions referred to is thatfor 1782, p 355, and the report 
is made to the Board of Ordnance, who requested it in 
these terms :—‘‘ Having received information that last 
summer a stroke of lightning set fire to the poor-house at 
Heckingham, near Norwich, notwi hstanding it was armed 
with eight pointed conductors, we request you will com- 
municate to us such particulars relating to that fact as 
may have come to your knowledge.” ‘To Sir Joseph 
Banks, P.R.S.” There is a roof plan of the whole premises, 
the main building being H-formed, and several elevations, 
on as many plates; by which it appears every chimney had 
conductors, though only four could possibly be struck ; but 
there being no gutters or s‘ack-pipes, the 4 extreme hipped 
corners were entirely unprotected, and at one of them, the 
S.E., the damage occurred. It is probable that to this 
day, out of all buildings encountering lightning strokes 
uninjured, far more owe their safety to their stack pipes 
than to special conductors.—E, L, G. 


(2029] PITCH PINE FLOORS.—What state would a 
pitch pine floor be in after plasterers and others had worked 
upon it during all the necessary work to ceilings, walls, 
and woodwork, paint, &c., &c., &c. ?—W. W. 


[2029] VITCH PINE FLOORS.—These are generally 
specified on rough deal boards, to save the more expensive 
mateiial, and to hold the pitch pine firm by the crossin 
of the grain, the rough deal floor forming a good grouse 
for the pitch pine. The whole of the furnishings can also 
be put up, and the pitch pine floor finished last in the 
clear of skirtings, architraves, &c., &c. A good pitch pine 
floor can be laid by increasing the thickness to l4in, and 
putting margins under skirtings, &c., and afterwards 
laying the pitch pine floor, dowelled and edge-nailed.—R, 
PHILLIPS, Gainsborough. 


[2030] CONCRETE PAVING.—I have a bit of concre'e 
which formed part ofa staircase and passage constructed 
for Cardinal Wolsey, and have seen concrete of the Roman 
era in Britain. —W. W. 


[2033] MOUNTING TRACINGS. — Use Indian corn 
flour boiled.—H. A. L. 


[2033] MOUNTING TRACINGS. —If “Junior” will 
make a paste of ordinary starch, and let it stand 24 hours 
before use, he will find it will b2 both strong and trans- 
parent.—IxIon. 


—$ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Fatmer,—A large tank has been constructed underneath 
the bed of Falmer Pond, Sussex, for 1he purpose of afford- 
ing a better water supply to this village. The tank will 
contain 1,000 gallons, 


GuILpr. RD.—The Guildford Local Board has taken steps 
for the acquisition of a piece of land in which to sink a 
well to aid in supplying the town with water. ‘The works 
will be carried out under the direction of Mr, Peak, the 
surveyor. . 

MussELBURGH.—The Police Commissioners of Mussel- 
burgh have fixed upon the South Esk, near Yorkstone, as 
the source from which to get anew supply of water. Mr. 
Buchanan, C.B., Edinburgh, has been appointed to draw 
up a report in regard to the extent of the supply to be had 
from that place, the probable expense of bringing the 
water to Musselburgh, &c. 


—_—$_p—_<—_. 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


New Dringina Fountain ror RecEnt’s ParK.—Fol- 
lowing up the step which Miss Burdett Coutts inaugurated 
some few years since by the presentation and erection in 
Victoria Park of the beautiful structure known as the Vie- 
toria Fountain, she has now madea similar gift to Regent’s - 
Park. It is being erected opposite the principal entrance 
to the Zoological Society’s Gardens. ; 


THE LATE Sir JAMes Srupson.—At a meeting of the 
committee, held in Edinburgh on Monday week, it was 
stated that the form of the national memorial to the late 
Sir James Y. Simpson had been agreed upon as follows: 
—l1, a monument and statue in Edinburgh; 2, a 
marble bust in Westminster Abbey; 3, a hospital in Edin- 
burgh for the diseases of women, constructed on those | 
principles which Sir James so often and so clearly enforced ; | 
4, similar hospitals in London and Dublin, should funds 
permit. It was stated that £1,950 had been already sub- 
scribed. 

TorRRINGTON.—A new drinking fountain has jusb been 
presented to the town of Torrington, North Devon, by the 
Hon. Mark Rolle. The site is at the lower end of High- 
street, almost opposite the Market-house. The basement, 
which is octagonal and about 84ft. in diameter, is formed 
of two steps, the lower one of Cornish granite, the upper 
of a light and compact light grey marble, from Nidderodale, | 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, near Fountains Abbey. 
The superstructure is of fine grained weather Bath stone, — 
and dark Derbyshire bars on the mazble, the latier form- | 
ing the basons and their supports. The lower part of this 
superstructure is a square pedestal with moulded base and — 
capping. The third story is formed on the top cornice by 
four panels, two of which contain opal clock dials looking | 
north and south. From a group of pinnacles and gablets 
there arises above these an octagonal crocketed spire, the 
summit of which is 20ft. from the level of the roadway. 
Mr, Farleigh was the architect. 


eee 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRAORDINARY Fraups upon Burtpers,—John Ford- 
ham Apps, a well dressed, middle-aged man, who was de- 
scribed as an agent, was brought before Mr. Dayman, 
at Hammersmith, for final examination on several charges 
of fraud. The prisoner was first given into custody by 
Mr. Thomas Hussey, a builder of Mayfield-place, Kensing 
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their new workhouse at Holloway, but only by 
main force. Had they not taken possession of 
the building thus forcibly, it might have been 
another year or two before they got their building 
handed over to them. The unseemly disputes 
which have lasted so long between the contractor 
and the architect are not yet over; but, accord. 
ing to a local journal, solicitors have been called 
in both by the guardians and the contractor, 
with the object of effecting some settlement, and 
the whole affair will probably end in litigation. 


THe Stave Lectures at OxrorpD.—The new 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Mr. John Ruskin, 
M.A., Christ Church, has announced a course of 
lectures on the elementary principles of sculpture, 
in the theatre of the Museum, Oxford, at two 
o’clock, on Thursdays and Saturdays, from No- 
vember 24 to December 10. The following are 
the days and subjects on which the popular Pro- 
fessor will discourse :—Thursday, November 24, 
‘The Division of Arts.’ Saturday, November 26, 
“Tmagination.” Thursday, December 1, “ Like 
ness.” Saturday, December 3, “ Structure, ” 
Thursday, December 8, “ The School of Athens ;” 
and Saturday, December 10, “ The School of 
Florence.” 

InunEss OF Mr. Geo. Grupert Scorr, R.A.— 
Mr. Geo. Gilbert Scott, R.A., the celebrated church 
architect, is now lying dangerously ill at the 
residence of the Dean of Chester. Mr. Scott was 
passing through Chester, on his way to Oswestry, 
several weeks ago, when he was taken ill while 
making a call at the Deanery. He has not been 
able to leave the house since, and has been at- 
tended there by various members of his family. 
His illness is said to arise from a complication of 
bronchitis and disease of the heart. On inquiry 
yesterday we were glad to learn that he is recover- 
ing. Some time, however, will probably elapse 
before he will be able to attend to his professional 
duties. 
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ton, for obtaining a cheque for £20 as compensation 
for an alleged accident which he represented to have 
occurred to him by falling over some timber in a new 
street where the prosecutor carried on building works, and 
breaking his arm. The watchman, however, proved that 
no timber was lying in the street at the time in question, 
neither had he heard of any accident. Mr. Samuel San- 
som, a builder, in partnership with Mr. Yates, in the Ken- 
nington-road, said that in February last the prisoner called 
at their office, and made a claim upon them for compensa- 
tion. Hestated that he had been out with some friends 
and had fallen down the cellar of a house which witness and 
his partner were building, in Shaw-street. Witness said it 
was impossible, as the cellar was covered over with scaffold- 
boards. The prisoner persisted in stating that he had, and 
also said that he had dislocated his shoulder. Witness de- 
clined to entertain his application, but in Apri! the pri- 
soner brought an action, which was compromised on wit- 
ness paying him £30. Mr. Edward R. Rowland, house 
surgeon of St. George’s Hospital, said he remembered the 
prisoner coming to him, in October last, for a fracture of a 
a bone in the arm, which he placed in splints. In answer 
toa question, the witness said he was not sure that the 
arm was fractured. It was swollen, and the prisoner com- 
plained of great pain. Mr. James Charles Ring, a builder 
at Peckham, said the prisoner called upon him in Decem- 
ber last, and made a claim for compensation. He repre- 
sented that he met with an accident by falling over his 
timber. He ultimately paid him £10. Mr. M‘Clymont, 
a builder at West Brompton, proved that he had paid the 
prisoner £15 in September last, as compensation for an 
alleged accident by falling over a piece of timber on the 
Redcliffe estate. George Gillam said that in February last 
he was manager to Mr. Bates, a builder at Woodford. At 
that time they had works in the Borough. One morning 
the prisoner called at the works, and said that he had met 
with an accident by falling over some timber and breaking 
his arm. He afterwards received a letter from him, in 
which he stated that he did not wish to make a profit out 
of the accident. After several interviews, witness paid 
him £15. Subsequently he saw him mount an omnibus 
with the aid of his injured arm, and he went to his house 
for the purpose of congratulating him on his speedy re- 
covery, but he was not at home. The prisoner reserved 
his defence, and Mr. Dayman committed him for trial on 
even charges. 

ImPoRTANT TO JornERS.—At the Edinburgh Small Debt 
Court, on Friday last, John Emslie, joiner, sued his late 
employer, Daniel Weir, Chancelot, Ferry-road, for 
£16s. 6d, being a week’s wages to which pursuer said he 
was entitled in consequence of having been dismissed 
without warning. Defender stated the pursuer was engazed 
upon trial, and was dismissed because he did not please. 
When discharged, pursuer claimed a week's notice. De- 
fender, at the time, said he was not in the habit of giviog 
any warning to workmen, but rather than go to law about 
the matter he would allow pursuer to work another week. 
Pursuer, who had been three weeks in defender’s employ- 
went, denied that he had got liberty to work his warning. 
Among the witnesses examined were Mr. Paterson, secre- 
tary to the Joiners’ Assooiation, who stated that the rule 
in the trade was ‘‘a week’s notice on either side.” A 
workman, he also remarked, was only bound to be on 
trial fora week. The Sheriff said the point as to pursuer 
being on trial was sufficiently disposed of by the fact of his 
having been in defender’s employment for three weeks 
without his workmanship being objected to. Defender 
had not sufficient evidence to prove the statement he had 
made about allowing pursuer to work his warning. Decree 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects.—Ordi- 

nary General Meeting. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts—(Cantor Lectures.) “On 

Artists’ Colours and Pigments.” Lecture I. By 
F.S8. Barff, Esq., M.A. 8 p.m. 

TuEspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Discus- 
cussion on Mr. Leslie’s paper ‘‘On the Water 
Supply of Paisley.” (2) ‘‘On the Theory and 
Details of Construction of Metal and Timber 
Arches,” by M. Jules Gaudard, C. E., of Lausanne. 
8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts.—“On South African Dia- 
moids,” by Professor Tennant. 8 p.m. 


was given for pursuer for the sum claimed, with expenses, - S : e é 
Beramnce Wilson, joiner, brought an action ees Alex. | SATURDAY.— Associated Arts’ Institute.’ On Vulgarity 
Wilson, builder and house-carpenter, Brandfield-street, in Art,” by J. M. Capes, Esq., M.A. 8.15 p.m, 
for £1 5s. 6d., in lieu of a week’s warning. The defence ° 


was that defender gave no warning to any of his workmen, 
and that a placard with the words ‘‘No notice given or 
taken,” was placed conspicuously on the door of the work- 
shop. Pursuer said he was three weeks in defender’s em- 
ployment, but had never observed the notice about warn- 
ing. After hearing evidence, the Sheriff held that de- 
fender had sufficiently published the notice, and was not 
entitled to give pursuer any warning. Absolvitor. 

Tue CornisH GRANITE Company. — A petition for a 
winding-up order was heard on Saturday last, before the 
Master of the Rolls. The petitioners, three in number, 
held fifteen shares, upon which they had paid £7 10s., and 
the like sum remained to be called up. There were 903 
shares upon which £451 10s. might be called, which sums, 
together with the plant of the concern, might probably 
rvaise the assets to £500. The debts were said to be about 
£220, exclusive of debenture claims secured on the quarries 
of the company. Sir R. Baggallay, Q.C., Mr. Waller, Mr. 
Lindley, and Mr. J. Napier Higgins supported the petition. 
Mr. Roxburgh, Q.C., appeared for the company. Thecon- 
tention was that the company was not insolvent, and that 
a compulsory order would in costs exhaust the assets of the 
company, and so leave nothing for the creditors. His lord- 
ship on Monday morning made the usual winding-up order. 


Ow Offre CGavie. 
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*Socrery or Arts.—Canror Lucrurrs.—The 
first course of Cantor Lectures for the ensuing 
Session will be “On Artists’ Colours and Pig- 
ments,” by Frederick S. Barff, Esq., M.A., F.C.S., 
and Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. It will consist of five lectures, to be 
delivered on Monday evenings, the 21st and 28th 
November, and the 5th, 12th, and 19th Decem- 
ber, at eight o'clock. These lectures will treat of 
—The Nature of Colour; Chemistry and Manu- 
facture of Colours and Pigments; Vehicles and 
Media used in Painting; Fresco and Silicious 
Painting ; Destructive Influences on Colours, &c. 
The first lecture of this course takes place on 
Monday evening next. 


_ Tue New Istincron Workuovuse.—The Is- 
-ington Guardians have at last got possession of 


Chips. 


One of Mr. Warhurst’s apparatus for preventing 
draught and excluding dust and rain has been re- 
cently fixed on a door in the Government Patent 
Office, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, and 
may be inspected by permission of Mr. Bennett 
Woodcroft. 

A son of Mr. Justice Hannen (and nephew to Mr. 
Hannen, of the firm of Holland and MHannen, 
the well-known builders), has been appointed judge 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Supreme Court at 
Yokohama. 

The election of a chairman for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in the room of the late Sir John 
Thwaites, takes place to-day (Friday). The term 
of office is restricted to one year. 

The vestry of S. George’s, Hanover-square, has 
recently acquired a17 ton steam road-roller, and 
its working is said to be very satisfactory. 

M. Rafael de Benjumea, who for many years 
was attached to the Spanish Court as a painter of 
History, has arrived in this country. 

The new Post-office buildings in New York are 
progressing rapidly towards completion. 

It has been decided to enlarge the national school 
buildings at Littlehamp*on, Sussex. 

The Roman Catholics of Gateshead have selected 
plans for the erection of schools in the town to ac- 
commodate 1,000 children. 

The South London Tramway Company has com- 
menced a service of workmen’s trains to and from 
Brixton and Westminster Bridge-road, the fare for 
the whole distance (3 miles) being only ld. each 
journey. The earliest train starts at 4 past 5 a.m. 


Mr. Fahey, jun., has been elected an Associate ot 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 

The committee organised for arranging the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to the late Lord Mayor 
have commissioned Mr, J, Edgar Williams to paint 
Mr. Besley’s ortrait. 


orT 


Cimber Grade Aebietv, 


Prices at yesterday’s sale :—Pitch pine, per Petg. std., 
121 10s ; Gefle mixed yellow, 101 to tat; an 3rd ‘yellow, 
81103 to 91153; do. 4th yellow, 715s to 81 10s; Husum 
mixed yellow, 91 15s to10l; do. 3rd yellow, 71 10s to 91; 
Uleaborg mixed yellow, 81 5s to 91 10s; do. 3rd yellow, 6115s 
to 71 5s; Sundswall mixed yellow, 91 10s to 101; do. 3rd 
yellow, 81 10s to 81 158; Stockviken mixed yellow, 71 5s to 
815s; do. 3rd yellow, 8153; do. 4th yellow, 71 15s; do. 3rd 
white, 61 10s to 71 10s; do. mixed white, 71 to 81; Soder- 
ham Ist yellow, 71103 to 101 5s; do. 3rd yellow, 71 53 to 
815s; do. white, 6/ 15s. to 8110s; Swartwick mixed yellow, 
91 15s; do. 3rd yellow, 71 15s to 91. 

Quebec Ist bright, 12ft 3 x 11, 181 15s to} 191 5s; do. 1st 
floated, 161; do. 2nd bright, 131; do. 2nd floated, 127; 
do. 2nd dry floated, 12110s; do 31d bright, 8115s 10 915s; 
do. 3rd dry floated, 81 15s .0 91 10s; Petersburg 1s; yellow, 
121 5s; do lst whi e, 81 to 9115s; Onega 1st yellow, 141; 
Kramfors mixed yellow, 91; do. 3rd white, 71 10s to 81; do. 
3rd yellow, 81 5s 10 91; do. 4th yellow, 71 15s to 811033 
Jacobstadt Ist yellow, 71 5s to 7110s; do. whi-e, 61 103; 
Hernosand mixed yellow, 81 10s .0 91 103; do. 3rd yellow, 
71 10s to 81 5s, 

Christiana lst white, per 120 12f:., 3 x 2, 191; do. 2nd 
yellow, 161 5s: Laurvig mixed whi e, 12/ 10s; Miramichi 
spruce, 11/1 15s to 131 15s; Quebec 1st spruce, 161 to 181; 
do. 2nd spruce, 121 10s. to141; Rimenski 1st spruce, 15] to 
151 10s; Trois Pistoles lst spruce, 121 103 to 151 10s; do. 
2nd spruce, 131 5s to 141. 

Dram 3rd yellow, 5l 10s to 61 5s per 120 12, 23 x 64}; 
do. 3rd white, 51 to 51 5s; Dantzig crown fir timber, 41 per 
load; do. common middling, 2l 12s to 31; do. best 
middling, 3112s 6d o 31 15s; Quebec oak, 61 5s to 61 15s; do 
birch, 3110 31 28 6d; do.elm, 5/1; do. walnut, 2s 4d to 
2s 7d per foot cube; do. wainscot logs, 21 15s per 18ft, 
cube; hickory, 51 10s per load ; ash, 41 2s 6d; red pine, 
3112s 6d; yellow pine, 3117s 6d:0 41; do. Waney, 31 12s 6d 
to 31 15s; Sandswall fir, 21 11s 10 21 13s; Skelleftea yellow 
balks, 11 16s to 11183; Fredvickstadt lst yellow prepared 
flooring, lin., 10s to 10s 6d per square; do. whitewood, 
lin., 9s 3d to 9s 6d; Christiana 2nd yellow, lin., 83 to 
8s 6d; do. white, lin., 83. 


_ TrmBer MERCHANTS AND SHiPOWNERS.—At the meet- 
ing of the Shoreham Chamber of Commerce, held a few 
days ago a> Brighton, the ho». sec. read a communica- 
tion from Mr. J. E. Butt, of Littlehampton, on a subject 
of importance to timber merchants and shipowners, It 
appeared that Mr. Butt had brough: an action in the 
Arundel County-court against the captain of a vessel for 
breach of contract. He had char ered the vessel to convey 
a full and complete cargo of deals at somuch per standard. 
She brought 90 standards, but the captain also brought on 
his own account, in the hold, firewood to the amount of 
five standards, and soldit to a customer of Mr. Butt’s. The 
latter considered tais to be breach of contract, aud there- 
fore brought an action against the captain. A the trial, 
the Judge told Mr. Butt that he had put himself out of 
Court by paying the whole of the freight, instead of de- 
ducting his claim fromit. Against this decision Mr. Butt 
had given notice of appeal, and now brough. the case 
before the Chamber to see if they could give him any 
advice or furnish Fim with any precedents in the matter. 
The unanimous opinion was that the Judge’s ruling was 
wrong, as it has always been held tha. the paymen. of 
freight could not be stopped on any account. 


ee 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
Teak ceccseeses load £12 10 13 lv| Finland ............ £7 0 48 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15) Memel............. = OO “085 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 4 10/Gothenburg, yellow 81) 1019 
st. John N.B, yellow 0 0 0 0 say) WRAL. Sasa. « 8 0 810 
Quebec Oak, white.. 6 5 6 10/Gefle, yellow........ 10 10 1210 
vs Dirch...cveee 315 5 O|Soderham ........ 81) 12 0 
sy _ OL. nnevoee . 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per C., 
Vantzic Oak ..cocece 5 5 615) 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in. 
2 SO YAUOW se cvceeesasy 19 0 1210 
5 4 0/Flooring boards, per 
3 3 7! sq. of lin. fistyel 7 6 10 6 
7 2 18|First white........ = 220 <9. 6 
Masts,Quebecredpine 4 0 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
» yellowpine.. 4 0 5 5|Pumick Stroneprton 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood,Dantzic,im 3 0 5 0 Outs, &c. 
» St.Petersburg 4 0 6 0/Seal, pale....per tun £510 0 9 
Deals, prC.,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 9 08) Oo 
by 9in., NOOE Gee sow cter ne eels 361) Ov 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0| Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 36 0 0 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 0 14 0/Olive, Gallipoli...... 4715 43 0 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 43 lv 0 0 
duced C, Palm, fine.... a 3 10 
Canada, Ist quality, 18 9 191-|Li ~ 
md do...... 12 15 13 10 pale.. 46 0 46 10 
Archangel, yellow .. 11 10 12 10|Cottonseed.......... 2810 341) 
St. Petersburg, ye... 12 013 U 
METALS. 
Leap — 
Pig, Foreign s.cscscssseseseveessPOr tO £1710 0 £0 00 
oy Mingus W.B. essccecseees ee ado 20 00 250 
+» LadCo. commas. ee at yw S50 2 0 0 
», Otber brands sux OS 1300 W5EM 
Sheet Milled...... do 19 5 0 2000 
shot, Patent do 21 0 0 000 
Red or Minium do 1915 0 2010 0 
Litharge, W.B. do 000 000 
White Dry ..... wedeeeer = Ua 27 0 0 000 
vy Ground in Oil we.eeerees ace a0 000 000 
CorrEer :— 
British—Cake and Ingot .......-perton £67 0 0 67 10 0 
Best Selected ..csseeeeseeeee « do 681) 0 69 0 0 
Sect — cevecees do 72 00 700 
Bottoms .... do 75 0 0 000 
Australian .. do 681) 0 7110 0 
3pauish Cake .... do 000 000 
Chili Bars, cash .. do 6:10 0 6410 0 
os Refined ingot.....e.eeeeseeee do 66 0 0 69 0 0 
Yellow Metal .....cscccccceceseee per lb 00 6 007 
1R0N :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash...s.seseeeere perton £211 0 0 
Welsh Bar, in London ......+++0++ do 7. 2° 6 OF 30 
Ae Wales. occ. scecvocks do 610 0 612 6 
Staffordshire.......++++ eve ES 710 0 8 0 0 
Rail, in Wales .....eeee do 700 710 0 
Sheets, single in Loudon do 910 0 10 5 0 
Hops, first quality . do 810 0 9 5 0 
Nail Rod cecceeeeeees . do ri ab 715 0 
Swedish cscscsseevevevseveenes seve © 100 915 0 
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Grade Hletus, 


WAGES MOVEMENT. 


EpinpurGcH.—The strike in the building trade in Edin- 
burgh and Leith still continues, and from the aspect of 
affairs at present, as between employers and men, it seems 
likely to last for some time. There are upwards of 400 
men out on strike in Edinburgh, and 100 in Leith—the 
cause being that the master masons have reduced the stan- 
dard rate of pay from 63d. to 6d. per hour. Two builders 
in Edinburgh who have pressing contracts on hand gave 
in to the demands of the men, and took them back at the 
old rate of 63d. per hour, and it is just possible that a com- 
promise may be made by other employers, who will offer 
the rate of 61d. per hour. Itis generally understood that, 
had the reduction originally proposed been only a farthing 
per hour, the Masons’ Association would not have made 
any strenuous opposition to it, as trade is at present dull, 
and broken weather has setin. Even yet we believe the 
men are willing to submit their case to arbitration. The 
operatives’ society is, however, reported to be very 
strong just row — the number on the roll through- 
out Scotland being 8,000—of which number there is nearly 
1,500 in Edinburgh. The members subscribe 3d. per week, 
and it is said that the funds in hand amount to £6,000. 
With this sum at their back, and with the support of the 
whole society, the Edinburgh operatives believe that 
they will compel the masters to accede to their terms. 
Each operative on strike receives 10s. per week; and in 
1861, when the Edinburgh masons struck on the nine 
hours movement, they held out for three months, and 
gained their point, at a cost of between £5,000 and £6,0: 0. 
A number of the masons recently employed in Edinburgh 
have left the city to seek employment elsewhere, rather 
than submit to the reduction proposed by the masters. A 
meeting of masters and men on strike was held on Satur- 
day evening, in order to see whether, if possible, a settle- 
ment of the dispute could not be affected. Nothing, how- 
ever, came of the interview ; but arrangements were made 
to hold another conference some time this week, and dis- 
cuss the question at issue. 
—_—_—_—__{_— 
TENDERS. 


BeTHNnaL-GREEN.—For the erection of addition to the 
Bethnal-green Workhouse, for the guardians of Bethnal- 


green. William Mundy, architect :— 
TACO AT eri se casa ce cle vie slemirae aime s ie OO 
George te esau von cngsins aes aecinic is stnlele 5647 
Markett & Thurgood........eseseveers 5640 
HROaTIG-Bekwcesnts se ag leeterete SHOudHOSON 5575 
INTEHTIND Aloette nic atte eee e aes tie ets 5555 
NOL! 570) cic hee Stace Ne Saiaion aceeeeiGory i 5485 
Blackmore & Morley........... a eclesent LD4OU 
Porky ets oaseat ae Ricackwshohalee tea she PDeoe 
Waemione. co fa see ee See ele Wetce iene > 8867 
BLOWN POUS Deere amas ih eenis ire 5299 
WUllys ook eecre shed oh aak tees Schen O296 
MOTEL (is \siei' ines detainees elves dedinigenare o's) RS 
Kino ty Sonate oie AAHCCr ETS Sieh ee ate 5159 
NOOR 28 ream ence this pee eae ce eeans . 6150 
Capps RLcsOmyraveesianiss sale bc cleseen eo 5135 
Baton & Chapman: .....:0.s0dcesenes - 5109 
RIOASC Rw dcie Sas cr (ESO OOOOS arhIAGD 5094 
Langmead & Wray.......... COC «eee 4980 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ............ 4975 
LIS al tare Sac Ot OD AAIDCIAIOG 4969 
Wright Brothers.........s.e.0» ritestet . 4940 
@roaker (accepted). ssitss ceieaiseiseieniels 4617 


BIRKENHEAD.—For the erection of villa residences at 
Claughton, Birkenhead. Mr. Lewis Hornblower, architect. 


Steines by Mr. George Northcroft, surveyor, Livyer- 

pool:— 
NY AUcOr5 5. sich sleisaiieete sales mise eistaloineiete ee LGD 
Nicholson! dy A yEeiia ies tte’ je oais ratainareragele 4594 
IGNOT fo aieieie ses Mae dat crc neeeis Mia Sees rare +» 4566 
Haigh id COs sepise antes apts leh nen eaves 4533 
Blakeley eins wane aes arejeinlelnicl esis eestorer? 4450 
Industrial Building Co. ........+..-0. 4385 
UWEMSON Daw cerentasiee telaiie de «is ate vaen 4275 
Horde (accepted) clase peisie so = eis c sieeto 4017 


Crry —For part of excavators’ work for nine warehouses, 
Monkwell-street. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 


Beacockn ain eeks ss Bolors. eieie bxece BPA O40 
Mascock © pecuranas thas eae leaeNe reise 3869 12 0 
Hobman...... Picieresciee sores Wie Sine DES ah ae 
SEN CFS arncia een ern aisish oigeiate sare - 306 0 8 
PS LALOT i sie/seianteree ali ena Beir ec ey ly Te) 
IWHISOR:csisislnsiesicacine aN CEC Ree ESO OLD aa) 
PE OOLGY 2 nraterctarstountate’s aighasoniicasdns 285 0 0 
Hopkins ...... Sereno 280 11 0 
PGW LIS | Ps hecarelerbreic:cvsiete t's <i0is/e\ale eves 6 272 5 4 
PR OLELOCKE ise stan we'e's icctotterecutersis 256 7 0 
HLOGCUMY wisteraeatnvelesrarees Oar eas i 245 12 8 
Crane (accepted) 2% cs see we aee sss 241 19 5 


the restoration of 


ConinesBy, LiIncoLnsH1RE. — For 
Messrs. T. C. Hine 


Coningsby Church, Lincolnshire. 
& Son, Nottingham, architects :— 


Nave and 
Aisles. Chancel. 
Hodson & Facon ........ £1562 ...... £904 
Stevenson & Weston .... 1417 ...... 858 
IWOXGD try trovettian ei airesier Se OLE Bees SDs 
WAIN SON atisiere eee oleae 1343) Sv cete 998 
Hasmiss ..... eae ehste RomMeLolithitetens are 926 
CG WBS Malisone.ct te HLTA eiiscass 2820 
White & Wood ..... Se) OPA) eLUL corn - 825 
Otter & Binns ...... Rae a LALLS Ine ayes eeeteNs 
Walter & Hensman,.... ee LON ik terete se) 
Belton Siowats a coer eae LOG Soskwae ee oo 
Thompson ........ Meee arene OOO: weve eater Oe 
Otter & Wlsey. Sitsasiiite eee terietencs 690 
Kanght, eee. Sata ae MO COL elenecie MOO 
JOHNBON: Sah cect Pen! C00) Bere sare grn 
Young (accepted).<. veces 199) niet. 645 


ELLAND, YorKsurre.—For erection of a villa residence, 
Mr. T. W. Helliwell, architect, Brighouse. Accepted 
tenders :— 

Mason’s work, L. & W. Crowther, Rastrick. 

4 Carpenter’s and joiner’s ditto, Halliwell & Uttley, Brig. 
house, . 

Plumber’s and glazier’s ditto, Joseph Lawson, Brighouse. 

Plasterer’s ditto, Eli Morton, Huddersfield. 

Slater’s ditto, Hill & Nelson, Bradford. 

Painter’s ditto, Hirss & Barraclough, Brighouse, 


GravesEnD.—For the erection of offices in King-street, 
Gravesend, for Francis Southgate, Esq. Mr. Thos. Chas. 
Sorby, architect, 27, Brunswick-square, W.C. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. Jno. Scott, 8, Northumberland-street, 
Strand, W.C. :— 

Jno, Gould (Gravesend) .c..cceseeeree 1249 0 


G. & C. Cobham (Gravesend) ......... 1230 0 
Thos. Blake (Gravesend) vee L137 10 
Hill & Sons (London) ........00. 1086 0 


Lrverpoon.—For the United Methodist Free Church and 
Schools, Wellington-road, Toxeth Park, Liverpool. Mr, 
W. J. Mason, architect. Quantities by Mr. Geo. North- 
croft, Surveyor, Liverpool :— 

FOrd@ As tvcscccdidcvesttueveveatenees @o0000 
Potter secccavesacsusvaddnesceacneds 3320 
Tom KINKON! ieirersescsceernes 3050 
Bavemalcccistascetscctenderee 2999 
Cheethamiin i issecadecsivcoes 2998 
Haigh: dC; sdecsredes 2997 


oooocoooocoooon 
ooocoococceocococo 


ROMO yagcseraa-cersaeereesmnussQiee 2964 
Ha greaves & Grindrod .., 2955 
Industrial Building Co. . 2900 
Nicholson & Ayre.....cue « 2889 
Urmson...... seacwecaabaantne « 2866 
Bridge (accepted) ...cssssoreccsseees 2770 


Lonvon.--For additions to workhouse in Poland-stres', 
Oxford-street, for the guardians of Westminster Union. 
Mr. W. Lee, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Linsdell & Giffard :— 

Bal cy, a eseabenantlss fowsmeaatectaneanenndey eououne, 


Foxley...,. 14960 
FLOWATO iscsi ces¥ectst conte vacn 14850 
Manin (., ons ccaceareestes ener vatevancaaeaanedatas eae OEP) 
WAbOS! costes cdsvacaaasaasoreenenvta Gcesaussesvesce  LLEDES 
FGnShaw osissascessssenene 14143 
Crockett ..s.ctccsecssucs 13960 
Lathey Bros.....eccsssee- 13923 
Lar Go, esnapannoasanieertaear’s 13850 
Eaton & Chapman......... senene fapesaasatee LOO. 
NIGHT OHIO sc stesceedcvecsacrssneescinenrcaes! mUOOGe 
Scrivener & White .......ecsssvcecesseveseree 13565 
PAS OSs ccesesnwdgarsssac aoekge su A dasapcevveibi chai ROOD 
Markwick & Thurgood ....... 13452 
BY) Obit els WOO se viccensrone 13350 
Wright Bros, & Goodchild........ cunaracsen | E2000 
Hill, Keddell & Waldram (accepted)... 12773 


NorFroix.—For the res‘oration of Hingham Church, 
Norfolk. First contract. Mr, James K. Colling, archi- 


tect :— 
Spaul.....c.e.0 ss wan eG 
BLOWN) cncvesccedeatan ca 1836 
UU bar soacdeceaccavsus testi vaveuwareny 1742 
DWOlLAY. ezarmesnses Sea peescenented tee 1680 
Cornish & Lacy (accepted) ......+.s00e L647 


Architect’s estimate £1700. 
SriAurst.—For completing houses for Mr. Evans :— 


Wren, Selhurst (accepted) .......... sarees « SLED 
—_—_—$<——_—_—__ 
CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Dominion oF CANADA. — INTER-CoLovIAL Ratiway,. 
Nov. 21.—For the supply of 40,000 tons of Bessemer steel 
rails, to be delivered in 1871 and 1872, with the necessary 
quantity of fish-plates and bolts and nuts. Messrs, Morton, 
Kose, and Co., Bartholomew House, -Bartholomew-lane, 
E,C., London. Messrs. A. Walsh, E. B, Chandler, C. J. 
Brydges, A. W. McLelan, Commissioners, Ottawa Canada. 


Dustin, Noy. 29.—For the erection of premises in the 
town of Clonakilty, co. Cork, for the Bank of Ireland, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications to be seen at their 
branch office in Cork aud in Clonakilty, from Monday, the 
7th, to Tuesday, the 28th November instant, on which 
latter day all tenders should be with Mr. John G. Arm- 
strong, Assistant Secretary, Bank of Irelard, Dublin. The 
architect, Mr, 8. Symes, 58, Lower Dominick-street, 
Dublin, will give any further information needed, The 
directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any of the tenders, 


SrourRBRIDGE, Nov. 30.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of a vicarage house, offices, and outbuildings, at 
Kinyer, near Stourbridge. The Rev. John Hodgson, Kinver. 


Exeter, Dec. 2.—The Local Board of Health for the dis- 
trict of 8S. Thomas the Apostle are desirous of receiving 
tenders for filling up the excavation adjoining their sewage 
depot, in 8. Thomas, and raising the land to the height 
shown by stakes fixed therein, A plan and specification 
may he seen at the office of Mr. Edward Ellis, surveyor, 
Musgrave’s-alley, Exeter, of whom further information can 
be obtained. 

WALsoKEN, Dec. 9,—For the erection of farm buildings 
on the estate of the Rev. James William Bellamy, in Wal- 
soken, near to the Smeeth-road Station, on the Great 
Eastern Railway. Wm. Adams, architect and surveyor, 
Wisbech. 


Stockron, Dec. 17.—For the Coatham Victoria Hotel. 
Charles J. Adams, F.R.1I.B.A., architect, Stockton-on-Tees. 

PortsmMoutH LocaL GovERNMENT Boarp, Dec. 1.—For 
supplying fifty gas lamp columns, 8. J. Elliott, clerk to 
the board. 

Lreps, Dec. 7.—For the various works required in the 
erection of premisesin Park-row. Geo. Corson, architect, 
5, South Parade, Leeds, 


Inxiry, Noy. 21—For the erection of four houses. 
Atkingon, architect, kley. 


J. 


ILtktey, Noy. 22.—For the erection of an eighteen- 
roomed dwelling house and appurtenances. ‘homas 
Marshall, architect, 20, Queen-street, Leeds. 


Park GATE Iron Company, Limrrep, Nov. 22,—For 
the excavation and fire brick work required for two or 
more blast furnaces, with the required gas flues for the 
same, at Park Gate Iron Works, near Rotherham. The 
Park Gate Iron Company, Limited, Park Gate Iron Works, 
near Rotherham. 


HARROGATE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS AND LocAL 
Boarp or Heauru, Nov. 23.—For the construction of 
macadamised roads in Montpelier-street, within the district, 
of the Local Board; also for kerbing and flagging the same, 
A. Malcolm Bateson, clerk, Harrogate. - 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, LIMITED. Quarry. 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depots; also cost for Transit to any part of 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application, a 
BATH STONE OBFICH, 

Corsham, Wilts. 


—$—_———— 
BANKRUPTS. 


(ro SURRENDER IN LONDON). 


Matthew Tombleson, Wal hamstow, builder, November 
23, at 2. 


[Apvt. ] 


(10 SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY). 

Alfred Davies, Worcester, carpenter, Nov. 28, at Wor. 
cester.—William Samson, Ponder’s End, builder, Nov 22, 
at Edmonton. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Matthew Carter, Hartlepool, builder, Oct. 25. 

PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—AcT, 1869. } 

Dec. 8, G. Short, Warrington, builder.—Dec, 7, 0, 
Walter, Shardeloes-road, New-cross, builder. ie 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS, ; 

J. Barker, Warrington, mason.—L. Taylor, Tunbridge 
Wells, plumber, div. 8s.—G. 8. Denton, Osbournby, plum. — 
ber, div. 13d.—E, J. Sowter, Derby, timber merchant, diy, 
5d. } 

DIVIDEND MEETINGS, i 

Nov. 26, W. Parsons, College-terrace, Bond-street, 
Chelsea, plumber.—Nov. 23, A, Harris, Thame, ironmonger, 
—Noyv. 29, T. Sibson, Leicester,timber merchant.—Noy. 28, 
J. H. Fawcett, Huddersfield, glazier and gasfit‘er. es 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Daniel Lowe, Glasgow, painter, Noy. 21, at 12.—James 


Bell, Glasgow, joiner, Nov. 16, at 12. 


a 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Knouse & Millard, Pimlico, builders.—Sylvester and 
Hopkins, Newcastle-under-Lyme, engineers.—Clarke & 
Groome, Liverpool, steam sawyers,—Newbery & Co, 
Cardiff, iron founders.—Martin & Co., Aldershot, builders 
and contractors.— Shanks & Lord, Sharples, joiners.—J. & 
G: Perkins, Leicester, builders.—Parker & Millard, Pimlico 
builders. —Bradshaw & Leacock, Southsea, asphalters, 


BREAKFAST.—Upps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND ComrortinG.--The very 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
fivourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘t By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.’ Each packet is labelled—Jamus Errs & Co., Homeo- 
pathie Chemists, London, 


MECHANIC 


ENGLISH 


AND WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED 


“The Mechanic,” ‘ Scientific Opinion,” and 
“he British and Foreign Méchanic.” 


PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Vol. XI. now Ready, price 7s. ; post free, 8s. 8d. 


Orrice—31, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
And all Booksellers and Newsagents. ; 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS & 
BO a: 


OKS. tee 
A Set of 8 PHOTOGRAPHS (mounted in cardboard), from the o- 
ginal drawings of the PRIZE DESIGN of the MANCHEST! 
TOWN HALL competition. Size of the photograph 12 by 10, Pri 2 
£2 2s. 2 
A LITHOGRAPH of the HOTEL DE VILLE AT HAMBURGH | 
(the prize design), by G. G, SCOTT, Esq., Architect. £1 1s. ee 
‘A PHOTOGRAPH (mounted on cardboard) of the ASSIZE 
COURTS AT MANCHESTER by A. WATERHOUSE, Esq. Atel 
tect, Size of the photograph 26 by 21. £1 1s. a 
The above, being very suggestive designs, would be useful to | 
first-class offices. ee 
EXECUTED EXAMPLES OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS, MAN-- 
SIONS, and VILLAS, to be completed in Five Divisions, at 10s, 
each, ‘The first and second divisions only just out. A 
These examples are by different architects, and they contain the 
actual cost of each building, and the materials used, together 
with the groundand chamber plans. di a 
CHURCHES and CHAPELS erected by G: BIDLAKE, 
Architect, Wolverhampton, with the plans and the actual cost of e 
erection, together with the bast arrangements of the seats, both 3 bs 
the gallery andthe ground floor, 12s. 6d. 3 om 
This little book is quite a favourite with the profession on account 
of the well-known ability of the architect in designing and carry- 
ing out the different Nonconformist Chapels and Schools Hous 
&e., in different parts of England, ; 
The above Photographs and Books can be had from the Pu 
lisher, 8. BIRBECK, Bookseller, 10, Church-street, Lozells-road. 
Birwingham, 


A BeBe CTURAD DRAWINGS by 


WILLIAM BURGES. This work will be ready for publica- 
tion inabout six weeks’ time, The subscription list, in which there 
remain fifty vacancies, will go ie: pres at the one pate = 

i 5 places of architectural details, 1 Ys 
Teo Te ee Finied Ur comets Price of the work bound, £3 10s. 


&c , besides four plates of costume, 15, Bueki ng: 


Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. W. Burges, 
ham-street, Strand, W.C. 


Co BUILDINGS — Mush 
stronger, more durable, than walls of brick, at half their ee a 
Twenty-four Plates of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and hee cies 
Dwellings, 8vo., 64 stamps. Also an Tllustrated 4to. Pam esON, 
stamps ; alsoan 8vo, Llustrated ditto, 7 stamps.—Mr, P, THO Hg 
Hydn villa, Harrow, e. 
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ITALY AT KENSINGTON. 
(Continued froin page 327.) 


UPERB masses of modern Roman plate 
are mingled with the earlier examples of 
‘Ttalian art and fancy in the Museum of South 
Kensington. They prove that the people 
have not lost their cunning, although they 
display more of manufacture than of that 
loving spirit which induced the artists of old 
days to spend years upon acup, a goblet, a 
frame, or a cross. A similar observation will 
apply to the display of new Italian mosaic, 
Roman, Venetian, and Florentine. It is rich 
in colour, and the workmanship is perfect ; 
yet we confess to preferring the quainter 
models. Still, one of theseinlaid tables—white 
and purple, green and ruby, glowing with 
peaches and plums, flowers and leaves, in 
natural tints of stone, set out in a verandah, 
with a few real peaches, and two—only two— 
glasses of Venetian crystal, and a flagon filled 
from Sicily, would possess many attractions, 
especially if you could summon Venetia her. 
self from her picture, warm with Italian 
worship, and place her, opposite you, in that 
satinwood chair from Milan. We must not 
indulge, however ; but, once more passing the 
gates, as immortal as bronze can be, stop 
before the Pisan gate—the Porta di San 
Rarieri, executed by Bonnano. This is a 
marvellous work, very ancient, and authenti- 
cally dated as from 1180. The sculptor 
bestowed years of toil and thought upon its 
elaboration. It is, in truth, a sacred epic, 
depicting the Life of Our Lord—the Star in 
the East ; the Manger blessed by being the 
first cradle of Jesus; the Magian worship ; 
the Mount; theSupper; the Garden of Geth- 
semane ; Calvary ; the Tomb ; the Resurrec- 
tion ; and the Re-appearance. All seems so 
simple and pious, yet so vigorous and earnest, 
that we know at once that the man who 
moulded these scenes was as full of Christian 
faith as ever was priest at altar. The true 
Medieval genius is there, grandly illustrated. 
Very different, but still curious and beautiful, 
is a Siennese cabinet in walnutwood, of the 
sixteenth-century style, exceedingly dainty, 
and such as might be imagined in any lady’s 
chamber. Still, it was not in this peculiar 
application of art to industry that the middle- 
age Italians principally triumphed. We 
meet them far more in their own mood before 


the Chapel or Tribune from the Florentine | 
|as they live. 


Conventual Church at Santa Chiara, upwards 
of four centuries old, and ascribed to that 
little-celebrated though most poetical arti- 
ficer, Simon Pollaiuolo. Also in the two 
exquisite fountains, one from Florence, the 
other from Venice, whichshow howsumptuous 
and tasteful was the luxury of the ambitious 
nation in those long-past-away ages. In the 
same class, too, a magnificent altar-piece, 
from the Chapel of the Palazzo Ambron, 
wrought by the deft Tuscan chisel ; and one, 
purchased among rubbish, from the hand, as 
is evident, of Desiderio da Settignano. We 
conld have desired that a larger illustration 
had been given, side by side with these ex- 
amples, to the products of Neapolitan art and 
ornamental industry. We must not think of 
Naples as she has signalised herself in recent 
time. In the generation of Salvator Rosa, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century— 
of that Salvator Rosa, painter and patriot, 
whose name is associated with gloom, and 
who actually belonged to “The Company o! 
Death,”—the Southern Italian genius, 80 
slightly appreciated, except through the 
Medium of his canvas, shone brilliantly be- 
neath the blue Calabrian sky. He, pencil and 
sword in hand, dared a style which had never 
hefore—unless, perhaps, by some of the 


earlier Spaniards—been ‘attempted. 
his contemporaries were the two Francazonos, 
pupils of Spagnoletto, Andrea Vaccaro, an 
imitator of Guido Rene, Carlo Coppola, Micco 
Spadaro—Coppola, who blinded himself by 
painting in the night—Falcone, whose life 
alternated between painting and fighting, 
and Spadaro, who was a master of miniature. 
It is to be hoped that, as a chapter of the par- 
ticular history supposed to be written on the 
walls and in thecabinets of South Kensington, 
the deficiences in this respect will be remedied. 

Costly and exquisite are the infinitely varied 
forms of artistic industry that testify to the 
art genius of the Florentine, Venetian, Genoese, 
and Neapolitan artificers, who, in proud 
creations wrought from marble, bronze, glass, 
or the precious metals, added priceless 
wealth to gold, and gave immortality to 
marble. Hearth and altar, cathedral and 
mansion wereirradiated with their marvellous 
ingenuity, which made the most superb 
offerings of the earth subservient to their 
hand, and fashioned agate, jasper, lapis-lazuli, 
amethyst, and porphyry, into countless 
glittering splendours. Now, amid these 
varieties, which enchant us as we pass, we 
would struggle towards a different light, and 
discover, if possible, why so much of the 
genius thus exemplified seems to have been 
lost. A lost art seems to be a lost blessing for 
mankind. Who would not deplore if Italy 
ever ceased to be a fascination, or become a 
fable? That land meets us always with long- 
dormant delights, unmarked by common 
tourists ; it is traversed by a thousand un- 
beaten by-roads, unsought of antiquaries, 
undiscovered by amateurs; yet, in these 
courts and corridors at South Kensing- 
ton are innumerable hints, far from the tourist- 
haunted towns, which might illustrate books 
of beauty that never lay on any drawing- 
room tables yet. Therank and file of fashion 
scan them annually, but with a flighty 
glance ; and they are left unknown. We wish 
that travel were less costly ; that it required 
less of carriages and postillions, of hotels and 
couriers, of ostentation and extravagance; then 
might intelligent persons, of all classes, 
traverse the Continent in comfort, and study 
its memorials. Failing this, however, every 
one may wander with pleasure among the 
copies and relics that illustrate the joyous art 
of the prime Italian period. They may not 
geologise the Venus de Medici, or speculate on 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, as Sir Roderick 
Murchison might do on a boulder of the 
Baltic ; they may not be all peering pedants, 
without romance or music in their natures, 
and, belonging to the lowest form of Niebuhr’s 
school, still they may bring home, even after 
a half-educated visit to the great Italian cities, 
splendid impressions, worth preserving so long 
Or, they may gain an idea of 
the Italian glory at South Kensington. How- 
ever, it must not be regarded as an useless 
kaleidoscope ; as a mere pasticcio of pillar and 
post ; as a market for people in the art-buying 
vein, searching for dyptiches and Francesco da 
Imolas. We may, in fact, if any independence 
be allowed to criticism, and if the South Ken- 
sington collections are to teach any truthat all, 
note some other intellectual dangers into 
which the unthinking populace might be led. 
Thus, the fear of forming an opinion apart 
from the received one. “The Last Judgment ” 
of the Sistine, powerful though it be, abounds 
with much that is repulsive to human feeling; 
then that famous “ Fornarina ;” what in that 
stupid, staring, handsome, yet not beautiful 
face could have recommended her to Raphael ? 
Her face is that of a peasant, ripe and brown 
as a Tuscan apricot, stamped with a total 
absence of purity and ideality, and in her 
form a presence like that of a female tiger, so 
unlike the dear Madonnas of ‘the glorious 
Urbinese. Sheis a Goth, a Celt, a savage, in 
comparison with him, and her figure is de- 
testable. In fact, as a bitter, yet not quite un- 
just, Urbinese critic said, long ago, the 
divinity of the ‘* Fornarina” did not begin 
with her head, and certainly ended with her 


Among |shoulders. Let us pass, however, from this 


conventional gallery, reminding ourselves, 
nevertheless, of the tribute due, and already 
paid by us to the immortal artist of Urbino. 
There is not much to note in the reputed 
‘“‘ Tomb of Cesar,” which has sent back somany 
echoes to choruses of school-girl raptures, or 
in the model shrine of 8. Peter, which makes 
the edifice appear insignificant. But the 
little glimpses of Italian life, as exemplifying 
a lingering taste in small things, are pleasant 
indeed; the ewels of the peasants ; the ten- 
der porcelain cups in the loggias of Modean 
palaces—hung with gold draperies; the arti- 
ficial flowers made by young girls during their 
three days of festa in autumn time ; the pretty 
fans (fan-painting is now an exceedingly 
fashionable and emulative employment) ; and 
the tender toys of a voluptuous people, bright 
and beaming. In the Italian gallery, not re- 
stricted to pictures, an ideal gathers, which 
converts the whole into a long historical, and 
still imaginative perspective. They are fond 
of their antique history, these southrons of 
the European continent, and their traditions 
have inspired their art. For them every field 
has its Livian battle, every hill its Horatian 
ode, every fountain its Egeria; but they have 
not stopped at those sources. They have 
brought. down their genius, which ‘ joys in 
red and green,” from the springs of Jordan, 
and the waves of Galilee. All this, it may 
fairly be said, gleams and glitters through the 
Italian canvas. It is characteristic and his- 
torical. In evidence, we have only to mark, 
as we move among the scattered yet priceless 
specimens, the objects, at once ruins and 
trophies, of the rarest genius ever exhibited by 
mankind ; even those angular-bladed stilettoes, 
arms of Italian ladies, who committed them- 
selves to a prospect of possible homicide, are 
gems of workmanship, and might have been 
finished at Damascus. Stooping beneath the 
arch of the Retiro delle Romie, with its 
practical inscription, tu vivrai del lavoro del tuo 
mani, we have to roam among innumerable 
changes in the arts and tastes of a most 
artistic and tasteful nation ; a Basilica from 
Turin ; a palace of rich marble trom the same 
capital; a line of Papal portraits, stolid and 
uninteresting, and numerous other varieties. 
But we must confine ourselves to the art 
illustrations, and to the indication of them 
for student purposes. It will be very pro- 
fitable to note, with care, the stucco-marked 
choir and transepts of the Duomo at Novara, 
with the unique frets and mosaics in the same 
building. These are manifestly reminiscences 
of the Roman style. They are all birds: the 
pelican, an emblem of the Saviour’s love ; 
the phoenix, an emblem of the resurrection ; 
and the stork, as an emblem of filial piety. 
Herein may be traced, not a little, in an 
intensely Christian age, of Pagan conscience, 
imagination, and thought. All through the 
early Italian exemplications, indeed, are 
introduced corruptions of antique Roman and 
modern Greek, between which students at 
South Kensington should carefully discrimi- 
nate. We have thus run through a small 
part of the collection because, while agreeing 
with Mr. Lowe that an Exhibition of Art is not 
necessarily and exclusively a school, it should 
possess some educational and intellectual in- 
fluence. People who visit these places, and 
wander for hours among their treasures, are 
really making a grand tour through the 
present and the past, the arts and manners 
near, and the arts and manners far off. 
Therefore, it is not simply an amusement 
to visit such a gallery as that of South Ken-. 
sington. What can it signify to any one 
whether he has seen a collection of mummies, 
and scarabeei, and mortuary-urns, and archi- 
tectural fragments, unless he knows and con- 
siders what pages of the earth’s annals they 
illuminate? The dead, if we are intelligent, 
speak to us. We have improved upon our 
ancestors in many ways, yet they held up the 
torches that have guided us, It is a profitable 
reflection at South Kensington, though not per- 
haps, a proud one, that we shall have to make 
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many discoveries, and practice much inge- 
nuity, and develope much genius, before we 
can be in certain respects, what Italy, India, 
and even China, were in days which are only 
remembered by their trophies. 
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LUMP-CONTRACTS AND THEIR 
SUBSTITUTE. 


By Sotomon Sxt-Squarz. 
(Concluded from page 345.) 


N the anticipated break-down of the lump- 
contract system, we may see the evil re- 

sult of compromising an obvious difficulty, in- 
stead of looking it fairly in the face. Under 
the old measurement-system, builders ran no 
risk of loss from any professional under-state- 
ment of quantity of work : their losses lay 
usually in the inadequacy ofits price. That, 
if quoted from an agreed schedule, filled up 
by themselves, was a matter under their own 
control, and capable of future remedy. But 
when the existing lump-system came into use, 
the wildest confusion came in with it. Archi- 
tects of reputation refused to receive lump 
tenders based on anything short of proper 
estimates in detail; and as they themselves, 
incapable of foreseeing the evils that have 
supervened, neither issued bills of quantities 
of their own, nor nominated surveyors to pre- 
pare them, each builder had, at a heavy cost, 
to call in and pay his own special surveyor, 
and get up his tender as he best could. It 
wasasad change for the worse as far as 
builders were concerned, and after a few 
years’ trial it had tobe abandoned. Gradu- 
ally architects themselves got into the habit of 
issuing the quantities ; and but for their own 
want of courage, and their fatal recourse to 
an ignoble compromise, the lump system 
might have been satisfactory to every one, in- 
stead of being, as we see it to-day, reduced to 
an undignified source of contention. There 
was a diificulty, or “lion in the path.” The 
architects of the day failed to look it in the 
face, and deal with it intelligently, as they 
easily might have done. They simply put off 
theevilday, which now cannot be ignored 
any longer. No succeeding body of architects 
-—not even the Institnute—has retrieved the 
false step; but has, if anything, ageravated 


the difficulty. The difficulty was, how to deal 


with errors in admeasurement: no very great | 


difficulty, if we come now in 1870 to look at it 
in the light thrown on it by that demand of 
the London Builders’ Society to have the 
quantities bound up with the contract, It 
might, and it should have been met in this 
way. By prefixing to our architects’ quanti- 
ties some such unmistakeable heading as 
this :— 

“These quantities have been taken out solely by 

the architect, who believes them to be correct with- 
in a margin of per cent. on each item, and, if 
so, unalterable pro or con. Seeing, however, that 
the contractor has had no fair hand in their com- 
putation, but that, contrariwise, they are, if any- 
thing, likely to minify items in the interest of his 
committee, said architect quite intends to overhaul 
them at completion of works, and certify for all 
ascertained errors of want or of excess beyond the 
said margin, as the case may require.” 
Instead of a plain-dealing clause like that, 
which would have satisfied every equitable 
client and contractor, we quantity-taking archi- 
tects turned our ignoble tails to the difticulty ; 
clean shirked the question of infallibility, and 
threw it, with some some such clause as this, on 
the contractors ; abdicating our essential func- 
tions as equity-judges-in-contract, and assum- 
ing the poor position of simple partisans in the 
soleinterest of our clients,—absolutely unfrock- 
ing ourselves, in fact ; and this at the invita- 
tion of no one in particular :— 

“These quantities are assumed to be correct ; 
but the contractor is himself to see to their ac- 
curacy ; as no alteration will be made in his con- 
tract amount in event of any error therein being, 
after its signing, discovered.” 

This latter kind of clause has, we think, dis- 
appeared in the metropolis; but, if we mis- 
take not, it still flourishes in provincial towns. 
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In London, as we have seen, architects don’t, 
as a rule, take out even their own quantities. 
They nominate surveyors to do it, but won’t be 
responsible for what they do. Finally, as we 
have already shown, parochial Boards and other 
committees have taken to nominating the 
surveyors on the same principle—or want of 
principle—that of absolute repudiation of the 
sufficiency of their own documents. In these 
hard times there are not too many building- 
surveyors who, even when paid the whole of 
their orthodox 24 per cent., can draw a cheque 
for (say) the omitted wing of an asylum. How 
then are contractors to extract cheques in such 
cases from poorer professional men, whom the 
Metropolitan parochial Boards are creating by 
a beggarly “remuneration” of some 3 per cent.? 
What with the contractors who ought not, 
the surveyors who cannot, and the parochial 
Boards and their architects who will not be 
responsible for the quantities, it may be fairly 
said that the lump system has come at last to 
a dead lock. Perhaps the sooner it comes to 
an end the better for every one connected with 
the building trade. In London it cannot go 
on much longer. Here, owing to the unwise 
bye-laws of the Institute, many architects leave 
all measuring and estimating to independent 
surveyors. Many of its architects are wholly 
unable to measure artificers’ work at all, 
much less prepare their own quantities. 
These gentlemen cannot all at once retrieve 
the original false step of their predecessors of 
some thirty years ago. They must submit to 
see the lump system, which they mightand 
ought to have administered satisfactorily, go 
to the wall: for the public—notably the 
workhouse boards—will never sanction either 
the use of the arbitration clause or the bind- 
ingup of mere contractors’ quantities with 
the specification. London builaers are not to 
blame for this, nor are the surveyors. It is 
the fault of the architects, who, to reverse the 
language of Lord Derby, have got the lump 
system into a “ muddle,” from sheer indisposi- 
tion to assert their unquestionable right to 
“ meddle” with this quantities question. It 
is the professional question of the day. Let 
us openly discuss and deal fairly with it—we 
architects at least, who do not quite repudiate 
the adjustment of tenders, day-bills, and 
balance-sheets. 

The request of the London builders to have 
the quantities bound up with the specification 
is a very natural one ; and while it is plain, if 
these documents are to be prepared by inde- 
pendent surveyors, committees will never 
accede to the proposal, we think it only right 
that, where they have been issued (as in the 
provinces) by their own agent, the architect, 
the quantities should form part of the contract. 
There is not a more respectable class than that 
of the London building-surveyors; but at pre- 
sent the attitude of the public and of their 
architects towards them is too antagonistic to 
warrant the hope of their quantities being 
quietly annexed to a specification. In London 
at least we fancy we can foresee a far better 
field for their intelligent service of the build- 
ing public than is now afforded them for the 
issue of quantities, for which no one will 
be responsible, and for which no one as it, 
seems, will any loager pay an honest price. 
As matters are now being managed it is hardly 
worth a surveyor’s while to undertake a bill 
of quantities, so full of risk and worry and 
gambling is the lump-contract system. We 
will conclude by suggesting a substitute for 
it, with a brief glance at some professional 
wants it would supply, and some special evils 
of the existing system, which we cannot help 
thinking it would quite remove, and so make 
building operations more respectable than they 
now are. Our suggestion, such as it is, is 
based on the old-fashioned idea that an 
architect ought notto (as some suppose) act as 
a mere cunning jackal to his client any more 
than, as that odious thing, a partisan of the 
contractor; but that in the words of 
the Council of the Institute,* ‘‘he is ex- 
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pected to exercise a just and fair judgment 
bet ween the twoparties.” Let us try if we can. 
to again set up little equity courts in our archi- 
tects’ offices, to inspire confidence in the minds 
of sterling tradesmen who enter them; and 
to,if we don’t get it, at least deserve the respect 
of all fair-dealing clients, the only men worth 
conciliating. This can only be done by as- 
suming, on the commencement of a contract, 
that, by our efforts to afford fair play to both 
client and builder, no one need be put to the 
delay, the worry, and the cost of an arbitration. 
Let us shut our eyes, as well as we can, to the 
possibility of such an evil ; yet let our own — 
office adjudication of our contracts be so com- _ 
plete in all its documents--so easy to trace— 
that if an arbitration should be called for, 
the whole arcana of the transaction, em- 
bodied in the bills of quantities and ad- 
measurements, with all their details, can be 
culled from our own archives—our own pigeon- — 
holes—and laid in black and white as author- 
ised documents before the referee. As matters — 
arenow conducted we act on the very reverse 
of this principle—nay, we set up painted 
cabinets* in our studios, with such innocent 
things as contracts, measuring and valuing, 
arbitration, specifications, and extras, de- 
picted thereon, for our own especial terror, as — 
“hideous” monsters, monsters “ with a rule,” 
and we know not what else! They are all 
terrible matters intheir way, and sadly prosaic; 
but, if architects are all to indulge in this — 
over-refined luxury of the fear of them, who 
on earth is to deal with these “ gorgons and — 
chimeras dire”; and what’s to become of the © 
clients ? 

But the “substitute” for lump-contracts: — 
well, we propose to do away altogether with © 
irrevocable mysterious quantities which are 
for no one but the contractor and his surveyor 
to see, and which it is naughty for some 
architects to even talk about. Let quantities — 
be taken out as now, whether by surveyors or 
by architects it matters not} to the scheme, — 
Let only a moderate fee be paid for them-—a — 


percentage as now, but proportioned to the 


mere professional odium (not pecuniary 
liability) incurred by imaccuracy. Let the ~ 
dimensions and abstract of these quantities be — 
lodged in the architect’s office for the use of — 
his drawing-clerks in preparing detail draw- 
ings. Let the tenders be submitted as now ; 
and by all means let the architect price out — 
(or get a surveyor to price out) a bill of quan-— 
tities to be sent in with the rest of the ten- 
ders : this will be his estimate of the cost, for 
the client to quote for all time—instead of 
some fancy sum which he and his architect 
might have talked of while the preparatory — 
sketches were being discussed. Let the client, — 
if he hesitates to proceed and wishes to throw 
up his project, pay the fee for the quantities — 
(not to be used) which, as they then involve 
no responsibility at all, had best be divided — 
between the surveyor and the lowest con- 
tractor, as may be easily arranged. Let the 
client, if he elects to proceed, quite under- 
stand the accepted tender is to be the basis of — 
not a lump-contract but a lump-estimate, — 
whose bill of quantities with its prices isthen — 
and there to be given up to the architect, to 
overlook as free from obvious error or 
‘‘ cooking ” of prices ; and if he, the architect, 
is satisfied with it, let the work proceed on the - 
prices or charges for separate items, Let the 
gross amount be divided into instalments for 
certificate, payable in two, three, or four — 
weeks (according to amount) after work has 
arrived to prescribed stages (to give time for 
careful admeasurement of the work at the con- 
tract prices), and let the architect (if work has 
satisfactorily proceeded beyond that stage, 80 
as to afford him fair security) certify for pay- 
ment of the whole sum, the client bearing one 
moiety of the measuring fee, added into the 
amount of instalment, and the contractor 
Cop a ee 
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practicable, the quantities ought, [ think, to be taken out 
by the person who best understands the drawings and 
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vise the execu ion of the work—the architect, in fact.—8 
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(unless his surveyor has done half the work) 
paying the other moiety: there is no reason 
whatever why the contractor should not by 
himself or his surveyor assist in the prepara- 
tion of these measurements for certificate : 
they would save the architect an infinity of 
anxiety, as to what were or were not safe 
amounts to certify on account, with much 
misunderstanding between himself and his 
contractor on a very fruitful subject of con- 
tention. In this way let the proper sum due 
for each instalment be ascertained and (if he 
have not himself personally ascertained it) be 
laid before the architect for certificate, even 
to the preparation of the final account, subject 


as now to the drawback of a reserved: 


balance. In this way we propose to get rid 
of balance-sheets and of questions of extras 
and omissions altogether. As to works 
avowedly or fabulously added by the client, 
the architect might, if he preferred it, have 
them measured up ina separate “black book,” 
to show how guiitless he is ofthem. If he be 
wise he will let these “additions” go into the 
general account ; for clients who have to draw 
cheques for these extravagances don’t like to 
be reminded of their origin. It is best for the 
architect to stand godfather for the whole 
cost ; and indeed by the scheme we are sug- 
gesting the usual wrangle about these 
questions of individual culpability would dis- 
appear, for it usually has its origin, not in 
the heaviness but in the unexpectedness of the 
builder’s claim. 

This, roughly stated, is our humble sugges- 
tion for a substitute for the lump-contract 
system. It may, for aught we at present 
know, be fraught with evil; but with very 
long experience of building-disputes and arbi- 
trations, we are unable to foresee it. Let us 
take a review of the proposal, and endeavour 
to consider how it would most likely affect 
the four classes of grumblers at the existing 
system—the clients, the contractors, the 
architects, and the buiiding-surveyors. 

The client would be deprived of his defini- 
tive lump-contract, which, if it were ever 
really reliable, would be fatal to the entire 
scheme. But it is, as we have already shown, 
quite illusory. A client now never knows 


_ what a building erected by lump-contract may 


ultimately amount to. By our proposal he 
would infallibly see, instalment by instalment, 
how far his building was likely to exceed the 
original tendered estimate. He could pull 
his architect up, to use a driver’s phrase, at 
once ; and no architect, seeing his client’s in- 
disposition to pooh-pooh large augmentations 
of the early instalments stipulated for in the 
“lump estimate,” would dare to go on in- 
creasing them. A parochial architect would 
take care to steer uncommonly close to the 
wind ; he might possibly get over the “‘scrim- 
mage” that would ensue on the superimpo- 
sition of £100 or so on a first instalment ; but 
he’d take care it was not tried upon a second 
one. As to the cost of the quantities, and of 
surveyor’s fees for measuring, these would if 


_ anything, be lighter than they now are; while 


the services, as we could easily explain, 
would be far more valuable than they now 
can be. There would be no getting in of ex- 
cessive tenders and having, per fas aut nefas, to 
cut them down to somebody’s sure loss; nor 


would work have to be “scamped” to meet 


blunders made in the original tender—an evil 
which clients are now often complaining of. 
Clients don’t want bad work ; and when they 
get it are the very last people to felicitate 
themselves on having got it for a small sum. 
The contractor would be greatly benefited 
by the change. He would have no anxiety 
about surveyor’s computations, or architects’ 
arbitrary repudiation of his claims for work 


honestly done. There would be little or no 


inducement for him and the architect to be, 
as now, wrangling ‘“ all through the job” 
about his over-drawing his money or what 
was to be done about his day-bills. He 


_ would, in fact, have few if any day-bills to pro- 


duce, as the periodical admeasurements would 


_ Teduce his claims as nearly as possible to mere 


“ measure and value” by the ratio prices of 
his lump-estimate. 

The architect, with or without a surveyor 
‘to see fair” on his behalf, would simply 
draw out what he felt was needed with all 
latest improved ideas, Alterations would not, 
as now, necessarily involve “extras.” His 
position towards both client and builder 
would be materially improved. He would, of 
course, share in all the advantages predicated 
for the client. He of all men would rejoice 
to have got rid of extras and day-bills—day- 
bills that lie for months on his desk untouched, 
because uniatelligible and beyond control, 
and which can only be in the end sullenly 
passed or savagely repudiated in toto. If 
there is a skeleton in an architect’s closet, or 
“a monster,” without “rule,” to be added to 
his ‘‘painted cabinet,” it is surely a day-bill ! 

The building-surveyor, who is now a 
grievous sufierer by the existing system of 
gambling with brick and mortar, would be 
left to the quiet pursuit of his profession, with 
a certainty of being paid for whatever he 
measured. Now he too often takes out 
quantities for nine out of ten contractors who 
“oo-in” for a contract; it is taken by the 
tenth man, who has taken out his own, and 
the surveyor gets nothing, which is a scandal : 
or he takes out the quantities, the job 
doesn’t go on, and he is left to his remedy at 
law against the architect or the committee 
who employed him. His calling is anything 
but a satisfactory one; and we have already 
seen how its shortcomings have been aggra- 
vated by the Local Boards. Our system of 
tentative lump-estimates would at once re- 
lieve him of these irregularities; and, indeed, 
the office of building-surveyor to a non- 
measuring-architect in large practice would 
be an enviable one, in high esteem, as it 
should he. 

The foregoing are a few of what appear 
likely results of the change suggested. That 
they would be popular with every class of 
client, contractor, architect, and surveyor, we 
will not maintain. We have thought the 
matter over very carefully, and with a very 
sincere desire to see building operations, 
where architects and surveyors are concerned, 
conducted on a more satisfactory principle, 
without, if it be avoidable, the cumbrous 
machinery of guaranteed quantities and arbi- 
tration; and we would gladly see the strictures 
of our readers, if any, directed to the same 
end. Why should we pay for guaranteed 
quantities to meet the remediable evil of 
money having got into John’s pocket instead 
of Joseph’s; or incur the delay, the bother, 
and the cost of arbitrations, when the public 
has not even the disposition to pay for archi- 
tects and surveyors, who might, if it makes 
proper use of them, save all further worry 
and expense ? 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE LAW. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 


‘©oT will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
HE case of Ebdy v. McGowan, on which 
we offered some remarks to our readers 
on July 8 last, has again come before the 
courts, and resulted in a further decision of no 
ordinary importance to the architectural pro- 
fession. It will be remembered that when 
that case was tried, the question as to the 
ownership of architects’ drawings turned up 
in it, and leave was given to the defendant’s 
counsel to move for a reduction of the verdict, 
if the full court should be of opinion that the 
alleged custom of the profession of retaining 
the drawings was not sufficiently established, 
or else to be considered unreasonable. Ac- 
cordingly the question was argued last week 
on both sides, resulting in a decision, first to 
the effect that the custom was not sufficiently 
proved (the evidence on it being contradic- 
tory), and secondly, that even if proved, it was 
so unreasonable that the court could not 
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recognise it, unless imported into a contract by 
special stipulation. This decision practically 
settles Mr. Barry’s case as well, and in fact, so 
completely upsets the principle sought to be 
maintained by the profession, that the 
Times takes occasion from it to sing an Io 
pean of triumph over its discomfiture, with 
special reference to the “genteel trades- 
union” known as the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which comes in for no 
ordinary share of reprobation in the columns 
ofthe “ Thunderer.” We rather think the 
Institute has honestly earned a little of public 
contempt, though, as will presently appear, 
on different grounds from those put forward 
by the Times ; but we cannot look on the de-~ 
cision as anything but most unfortunate, and 
while compelled for the present to accept it, 
do so under protest, believing that it is 
neither in accordance witha just view of the 
facts, nor with those principles of reason and 
common sense which are generally recognised 
in our common law. 

In our previous articles on this subject we 
have always held, and still hold, to the view 
that all contracts between an architect and 
his employer must be considered to be go- 
verned by the usage of the profession, if that 
usage be fully proved, and be notin itself 
illegal or unreasonable. We have fully 
pointed out, however, that the danger was 
that whenever a question of usage came to be 
discussed architects would always be found 
ready and willing to swear flatly against each 
other on the subject, and therefore the first 
element, the proof of the usage, would be want- 
ing. Although the Institute has put forward 
an authoritative statement of the usage, yet 
in more than one instance its members have 
not scrupled to give evidence directly contrary 
to it, and this glaring disloyalty, so far from 
being at once investigated and properly dealt 
with, has been passed over as of no conse- 
quence. The Institute, in fact, while attempt- 
ing by various resoiutions and protests to in- 
fluence the public and the Government, who 
do not care a rush for it or its rules, has utterly 
neglected the more obvious duty of calling its 
own members to account for violations of 
what, at any rate, they have bound themselves 
to adhere to. So far, therefore,we do not /grudge 
the Institute a share of public odium, not be- 
cause we object to the principles it has 
sought to maintain, but because it has not 
shown proper firmness and consistency in 
maintaining them. 

The little reliance to be placed on the 
esprit du corps among architects seems to have 
been fully appreciated by Mr. Baron Bram- 
well, who in reply to counsel’s suggestion that 
a client who would not conform to professional 
usage would get no architect to act for him, 
retorted ‘* He would get plenty.” The learned 
Baron seems to have much the same view 
about architects as the late Daniel O’Connell 
expressed about his countrymen, “If you 
want to roast one you will get another to turn 
the spit.” Architects, in his opinion, are such 
a miserable, hungry crew, that to get work 
they are ready to do it on any terms or on no 
terms, and do any amount of dirty work to 
spite each other. And, indeed, humiliating 
as this opinion is, there is too much founda- 
tion given for it by the readiness with which, 
in this case and others, architects of standing 
are found ready to aid in resisting the just 
claims of brother architects, founded on what 
should be regarded as unquestionable profes- 
sional usage. 

So far, then, as the failure of proof of 
usage in this case is concerned, we think it is 
clearly to be placed to the credit of the archi- 
tect who appeared as evidence for the defen- 
dant, notwithstanding that the same gentleman 
had but just before written a letter to the 
Institute declaring his unwavering adhesion 
to its published views. We are aware that it 
has been attempted in these pages to apologise 
for this, on the ground that a distinction 
existed between drawings for which the archi- 
tect charges 24 per cent. and those for which, 
with the superintendence, he gets 5 per cent. 
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But this is simply hair-splitting, and evidently 
would not weign for a moment with the 
judges in the present case; for, as the Chief 
‘Baron remarked, if a client was entitled to 
keep the plans for 2} per cent., he would a 
fortiori be entitled to keep them when he had 
paid twice as much. The parallel he adduced 
as to an attorney and the papers left with him 
pointed to the same conclusion; so that 
though there may be differences in detail, 
there is none in principle, between this case 
and Mr. Barry’s; or, indeed, that of any 
architect whose client may call upon him at 
any stage of a business, or at its completion, 
to deliver up the documents. 

But even supposing the usage to have been 
(asit ought) fully and incontrovertibly proved, 
the Judges of the Court of Exchequer have 
taken it on them to pronounce it unreason- 
able, and therefore not to be recognised. 
And here, with all respect to their learning, 
we join issue with them, and maintain that 
their decision argues a deplorable amount of 
ignorance as to all architectural matters. 
Indeed, the expressions made use of by Barons 
Bramwell and Pigott are so intemperate, and 
display such strong prejudice and impatience, 
as to give us a firm confidence that their 
decision would not hold if the case were 
carried before a higher and calmer tribunal, 
as it may yet be. ‘‘The usage,” said Baron 
Bramwell, ‘‘now set up was impossible and 
perfectly suicidal. It only need be stated to 
show it did not exist. It no sooner came into 
existence than it cut its throat (sic) by its 
absurdity.” Is this language becoming the 
judieial bench of England? We boldly assert 
that it is not; and we further maintain that 
reason, justice, and fair play, as well as usage, 
are all in favour of the architects’ side in this 
question, and against the doctrine now set up 
with such high sanction, that an architect is 
bound to deliver over his drawings as goods 
sold and delivered, and is to be liable to be 
dismissed or superseded at any stage of a 
. work at the caprice of the client. 

As to the stock argument of the quid pro quo, 
or ‘‘nothing for your money,” there are plenty 
of instances in which the same thing occurs, 
without being held up as “absurd, ridiculous, 
&c.,” as in this case. Ifa servant or employé 
be dismissed the day after he has been em- 
ployed, we all know he has to be paid his full 
quarter’s, or perhaps year’s salary ; and then, 
too, the employer gets no quid pro quo, Ifa 
counsel be retained with a heavy fee on his 
brief, and the case be settled immediately 
after, he keeps the fee and the client “ gets 
nothing for his money ;” but an architect 
having done half his work honestly and well, 
and being quite ready to do the other half, is 
to be summarily dismissed, and required to 
hand over his designs, to be put into other 
-hands, lest, forsooth, the poor client should 

_ get “nothing for his money.” To “such com- 
plexion have we come at last” through the 
apithy of the Institute, the unfaithfulness of 
individual members, and the popular preju- 

. dices of the judicial bench. 

However, there is one aspect of the matter 
in which we can nearly agree with Mr. Baron 
Bramwell, and his echo in the Times,—“ The 
case is not so important as governing the 
future, because people could make their own 
bargains with respect to the possession of the 
plans.” It is of some importance as regards 
the future, because in a great many cases no 
bargain will be made, and every architect in 
such cases will be liable to be called upon to 
deliver up his plans, until some other decision 
reverses this. ‘Till then, we earnestly advise 
all architects to make their terms clear and 
precise with their clients, and put this point 
beyond a question, A few words added to 
the present Institute scale, and that scale 
made the basis of agreement, or a few lines 
introduced into the clauses of the building 
contract, would soon supply the “special 
stipulation” wanting in the present case. 
For our own part, we think it would be rea- 
sonable enough to provide that a client should 
get copies of the plans if he wishes for them ; 


but these should be charged for independently 
of the 5 per cent. (which never hitherto in- 
cluded them) ; and it should also be stipulated 
that the drawings should not be used for any 
other works without the consent of the archi- 
tect, or an additional percentage for their re- 
use. If every client who has built a house 
would only take a fancy to get a complete set 
of drawings of it for record or reference, we, 
as architects, would be happy to furnish them 
on these terms; and this would give extensive 
employment to our draughtsmen—a class of 
men, to judge by their advertisements, rather 
in need of it at the present dull season. 
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SOMETHING WRONG WITH 
INSTITUTE.” 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects, 
according to the recent address of its 
president, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, consists of 518 
professional members, more than half of whom 
(275 Fellows) may be deemed “ established ” 
architects of seven years’ standing. In addi- 
tion to these gentlemen, representing, as far 
as the Institute is concerned, the entire body 
of “British” Architects, metropolitan and 
provincial (not to say also Caledonian), there 
are affiliated to the Institute no fewer than 
106 members, who are not British architects 
at all. Some of them are, indeed foreign 
architects ; but the rest of the whole 106, to 
use Mr. Wyatt’s words, is made up of “ men, 
eminent for their works or scientific acquire- 
ments, not being British architects, or con- 
nected with any branch of building as a trade 
or business, and resident in the United King- 
dom,”—dummies, in fact, of whom we need 
take no account in what we are going to say. 
It is that, in the words of the president,* 
“ This is not a very satisfactory result” of a 
Royal Charter to British Architects, coeval, 
as nearly as we can remember, with the 
Reform Bill of old King William TV. Let us 
quote Mr. Wyatt again. He says :— 

“The Institute, consisting of 624 members, was 
founded for the general advancement of civil archi- 
tecture, and for promoting and facilitating the ac- 
quirement of the knowledge of the various arts and 
sciences connected therewith. The Architectural 
Association consists of 550 members, engaged pro- 
fessionally in the study or practice of architecture, 
and of those interested in the various arts and 
sciences connected therewith.” 


And he proceeds to show that,during the past 
year, the numerical progression of the Insti- 
tute has been restricted to ten Fellows and two 
Associates—an increase of only a dozen pro- 
fessionals—while “ in the last year 103 new 
members have joined the Association.” 
Surely there 1s here some grievous anomaly 
to be rectified. There are hundreds on 
hundreds of English architects who ought to 
be got into the fold of the Institute; and 
something should be at once done, if the In- 
stitute is to maintain its ‘ British” entity. 
Usually in cases of the kind we learn that 
the failure is owing to “ want of funds;” but 
happily (or unhappily) this is not the case 
with the Institute. Its income last year was 
£1,952, out of which somehow (in coffee and 
conversazioni most likely) it contrived to 
spend £1,819, leaving only a balance of £133. 
Cannot the Institute contrive to lay out a 
little less of its income, and to get in by hook 
or by crook some more “ British architects ?” 
The thing must be done, for year after year 
we observe this sort of atrophy going on; and 
the Institute lapsing worse and worse into the 
condition of a respectable London club ; which 
is a pity. How can a small society like this 
hope to dictate, as it seeks to do, and ought to 
do, to the vast brotherhood of English archi- 
tects scattered over the metropolis and the 
provinces? There are in London alone, ac- 
cording to the Post-Office Directory for 1870, 
more than thrice as many practising architects 
as the Institute has of Fellows “all over Great 
Britain ;’ and to these we must add the vast 
number of provincial architects, many of them 
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* See Address of President, Buitpina News, page 354. 


men of eminence and in very large practice. 


Cannot these be got to join the Institute? If 
they cannot there is something absolutely 
rotten in its constitution ; and the charter it 
has held for some forty years had best be 


entire profession; and with a sincere wish to — 


see the Institute take altogether higher ground — 
it 


than, according to Mr. Wyatt’s statistics, 
seems at all likely to do under its existing 


regime. Itisnota mere question of comparison — 


—a very unfavourable one—with the Archite 


tural Association, but with its own ostensible — 


aim and mission, as indicated by the very 


ambitious name it has for these forty years as- — 
sumed—“ The Royal Institute of British Archi-— 
tects” —that makes it, as it were, a public cor- . 


poration for every English architect to sit in 
judgment upon. 


It is the province of the — 
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architectural journals to comment on anoma- 
lies such as those so candidly exposed in the — 
late address of the Président, and we trust 
the Council-of the Institute will recognise the — 
necessity of dealing with them. Here is the — 
profession of English architects passing through 4 
a severe crisis (witness the attitude of the 
Office of Works, and the recent judgment of — 
the Lord Chief Baron), and of aggregated 


British architects to deal with it, nothing 
to show for our Royal Charter but a paltry 
muster of two hundred and seventy-five 


practising architects of seven years’ standing. — 
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THE NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION. _ 


ATURDAY, the 19th, saw the birth of yet 
another water-colour exhibition, an exhibi- 
bition promoted by the same members who last 


spring brought before the public a collection of A 
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pictures purporting to take the place of the 


annual gathering at the British Institution. 


number of water-colour sketches and drawings of 


average merit, chiefly by artists whose names are — 
In these days — 


at present but little known to us. 


This 
modern Hlisha now comes before us with a large 
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of universal art education, a large number of 
painters spring up ; young men, and indeed young © 
women also, who having a sort of taste, or what 


is called taste for art, 


school, or if in London, from one of the many 


places where the elements of the art are taught, — 


and having obtained a 
somewhat superficial knowledge of drawing, and — 
a few months’ experience in the way of putting — 
colour on paper from a neighbouring art training — 


sally forth over the country with the warm — 


weather to set up, so to speak, for themselves, 


the result in the autumn exhibitions being a large 


number of very carefully finished and stippled-up 


landscapes, done on receipt at once laboriously — 


and quickly all up toja certain mark of excellence, ( 
rural in feeling, bright in colour, without indi- — 


viduality, without glaring faults, and all caleu-— 


lated to draw forth from the number of sympa- — 
thetic ladies with art proclivities who frequent — 


such exhibitions their usual candid and exhaus- 
tive criticism, ‘“‘ How very pretty!” 


producing what is pretty—to the exclusion of 
trying after what is great. J 
mand there is at the present time for work of this 


artist, anda great inducement to many young 
men to enter more and more into the busimess, — 


of the pictures before us. 


of charity, are exempt from criticism. No. 2, 


““The Keeper’s Cottage,” by A. MacCallum, is 
very woolly in texture, and the foreground, though i" 


Let it be | 
clearly understood we do not condemn this method ~ 
of proceeding, for out of the many who thus care- 
lessly take up art for a profession, some Claude — 
or Titian, Poussin or Turner, may be evolved. — 
The question really is, whether young artists — 
are doing the best for themselves by this easy — 
way of coming before the public, whether they ~ 
may not be too soon satisfied with their pretty — 
little pictures, and, by contenting themselves — 
with small profits and quick returns, unfit them- — 
selves for the higher ranges of art, and a 


The enormous de- — 


: 
kind is very undermining to the morale of a ‘young 


we cannot say the art, of producing pretty land-— 
scapes. But we are digressing from our subject, — 
and will return to our proper field—the discussion — 
The places of honour — 
in the gallery are consecrated to the works of — 
royalty, which having been given for the purposes — 


“a 
A Scene near Oban,” are painted with Mr. 


_ live; the 


side 
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itis intended to be a rainy day, of much too 
spongy a character. There is greater merit in 


this painter’s larger work, No. 234, “ Cedars, 
_ Chiswick,” the red evening light gradually dying 


down behind a giant tree. The cattle in No. 8, 
Brittan Willis’s usual power and finish. No. 15, 
“Lingering Light,” by W. G. Hooper, is a re- 
markable evidence of the wisdom of the old 


_ painter’s adage, “Truth is not always to be 
adopted,” as, though the effect is given with strik- 


by E. 
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ing reality, the subject itself is a very ugly 
one, and devoid of natural grace; why the trees 
stand out from the sky as if they were made of 
eut paper, and yet we have noticed more than 
once this particular effect in nature. In No. 30, 
“Evening,” by F. Williamson, the sheep are 
cleverly painted. Mr. W. Crane sends two of 
his peculiar landscapes, No. 32, ‘‘ After Sunset,”’ 
and No. 43, ‘‘ The Hill Side.” He may well 
call it after sunset, for in his landscapes the sun 
never does shine. This defect is, however, some- 
what atoned for by the really poetical and 
artistic feeling which this painter has for the 
gloomy in Nature. In No. 32, the foremost tree 
relieves badly off the more distant one, and gives 
a blotted effect. In the ‘‘ Hill Path,” a maiden 
dressed in a rich crimson gown, seems watching 
with interest the contortions of a little demon, 
apparently intended by the artist. for her lover. 
No. 77, ‘Sir Pandolfo,” by H. Wallis, is an excel- 
lent bit of colour ; the warm lights in the marble 
seat are truthfully rendered, as is also the rich 
shade of Sir Pandolfo’s’ dress; on the right-hand 
side a pretty little Italian flower-girl timidly ap- 
proaches. No. 62,‘‘A Surrey Lane,” by E. A. 
Waterlow, is a rather poor imitation of those 
Scenes so cleverly painted by Warren. No. 88, 
“Blue Passage,” by R. 8. Stanhope, is excellent 
in colour, though the figure is out of drawing. 
Mr. Gilbert’s landscape, ‘“‘ Now Fades the Twi- 
light on the Glimmering Scene,” is painted with 
an excellent intention. The colour is good, and 
the effect of the rising evening mist well given. 
There is also much truth in the pale green eyven- 
ing sky, while the warmer lights on the broken 
grassy foreground are gracefully touched in. 
No. 52, “A showery Day near Bolton Abbey,” 
by H. A. Harper, is good and Cox-like in effect ; 
and No. 89, ‘‘A Grey Day on the Kennett,” by 
J. H. Leonard, also deserves attention. This 
artist has several meritorious works in the Exhi- 
bition. No. 136, “‘Embroidering the Racfen,” 
by C. P. Slocombe, is a picture of much preten- 
tion, but the colouring is crude and inharmonious, 
and we cannot say much for the beauty of 
Hubba’s three sisters. ‘“‘At Bay,” No. 148, 
by. W. J. Miickley, is boldly and well painted, 
and the colouring is harmonious ; the man at bay 
Seems to be holding his gun in rather an awk- 
ward way. There is much feeling and nice taste 
in Mr. W. B. Scott’s picture, No. 152, “ Last 
March of King Edward I.,” but the want of 
power in the drawing throughout mars the whole 
work. What can have induced the committee to 
place such a wretched work as “Joan of Arc,” 
by J. M. Jopling, No. 145, in such a prominent 
position? The armour is atrociously painted. 
No. 165, “A Breton Scribe,” by J. Michie, is 
well worth attention; the face of the old man is 
capitally given. No. 173, ‘La Famille du Franc- 
Tireur,” is good in action and interesting from 
the events of the day, but it is sadly deficient in 
colour ; the artist, Mr. A. J. Verhoeven Ball, has 
another and a better work in the gallery, No. 266, 
“Rehearsing for Papa’s Birthday.” No. 180, 
“Cleve Mill,” by Miss 8. S. Warren, is vigorously 
painted, though it is perhaps a shade too brown. 
No. 133, “‘Agapanthus Umbellatus,” by H. W. 
Foster, is a dreadful production ; surely labour 
and time are both wasted in this case. Mr. J. P. 
‘Enmslie sends a highly-finished and clever little 
picture, ‘‘ The Bedouin,” No. 195. Among the 
many stray nymphs sent by Mr. Frost to this 
exhibition we prefer No. 211, ‘‘ An Incident from 
the Massacre of the Innocents.” No. 221, 
** Five Minutes’ Peace,” by J. Hayllar,” a sturdy 
little boy fallen asleep over his drum, is some- 
what too hot in colour. No. 277, “Cleve Mill,” 
. Brewtnall, is a curious instance of good 
colour 4nd much finish, combined with an entire 
absence of light and shade. Mr. Gale’s little 
work on the sereen, No. 295, “The four Miss 
Kenwigses taking their First French Lesson,” is 
ul of character, but we certainly cannot agree 
With Mrs. Kenwigs that they are too beautiful to 
he lovely Morleena is, on the contrary, the 
perfection of ugliness. No. 303, “ Villa Bor- 
ghese, Rome,” and No. 358, ‘‘ Nuremberg out- 
the Walls,” are Mr. Donaldson’s best works 
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in the Exhibition, and are both marked with this 
artist’s great feeling for colour and his usual 
ability in the mode of painting. No. 355, “‘ The 
Exile,’ by C. G. Lawson, is clever and very care- 
fully painted, though perhaps a little too highly 
finished. There is also much merit in No. 380, 
‘** Farmyard near Cookham,” by J. Parker. No. 
325, by H. Wilkinson, is good in tone and in its 
appreciation of evening light. No. 308, ‘‘ Moon- 
rise,” by J. H. Leonard, in which the moonlight 
is really well felt ; No. 343, ‘‘ Cookham Common,” 
by J. Parker; No. 358, ‘“‘ At Burseldon,” by D. 
Law ; No. 327, ‘“‘ The River Mole, near Leather- 
head,’’ by W. Kiimpel, all deserve attention and 
are worth studying, and call for a longer notice, 
but as this is impossible, we must request our 
readers to go and criticise for themselves. 
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EBDY v. M‘GOWAN. 


qi our last number we gave a report of this 

trial, which has excited such general interest 
as to have formed the text for a leading article in 
the Times. Being, however, of still greater in- 
terest to the profession than to the public, we 
propose to give some calm consideration to it. 
We say that the matter in dispute is of greater 
interest to the profession than to the public ad- 
visedly, for the latter have taken it up simply 
upon abstract principles of what appears, from 
their side of the question, to be justice. They 
are claiming the drawings, not because they 
want them, but because they think they ought to 
have them. If they got them they would be often 
of little or no use to them, and they would take no 
care of and soon lose them, except in some par- 
ticular cases; and at any rate, they have done 
without them very contentedly hitherto. Such 
particular cases may mainly be summed up as 
included in public buildings. It cannot be denied 


for amoment thatit is desirable that accurate plans 
of all public buildings should be preserved forfuture 


use and reference in safe custody, other than the ori- , 


ginal architect’s office, and no member of the pro- 
fession could be so suicidal as to object to such re- 
tention of a set of drawings of any public build- 
ing he may have erected. Architects only object 
that the cost of an additional set of plans to the 
one which was made for their own use and the 
tracings they are bound to supply to enable the 
work to be executed should be thrown upon them 
and deducted from their by no means exorbitant 
remuneration. 

This is Mr. Barry’s case, and differs from that 
of Mr. Ebdy in being of infinitely less importance, 
for after all the cost of an extra set of drawings 
is not great in comparison with the remuneration, 
not pecuniary alone but that appertaining to 
reputation, which an architect receives from such 
a work as the Houses of Parliament. The 
peculiar hardship in the case of Mr. Barry is that 
from the demand made upon him being novel he 
has not been able to prepare such an additional 
set of drawings as is now required by the office of 
works, and, therefore, he is stripped of all the 
drawings in his possession to his grievous detri- 
ment. Such a contingency is, however, easily to 
be provided against hereafter, and with the pre- 
sent appliances of photography and lithography 
it is easy at,small cost—a cost which probably 
may be made a portion of the contract—to pro- 
vide as many copies of the plans as will be needed 
by employer, architect, builder, and clerk of 
works, and, we will add, the library of the Insti- 
tute of Architects and other public institutions 
which ought to have them into the bargain. As 
regards a numerous class of works, such as 
churches and schools, however, the want of any 
proper authority into whose hands sucha set of 
drawings could be entrusted, and the certainty of 
their soon being lost for want of a proper place to 
keep them in, renders the question of little in- 
terest to any one but their architect, who must 
keep copies for his own use and reference. 

And it would appear that the architect, again, 
has greater interest in the possession of such 
documents than his private clients, seeing that 
the writer never remembers ever having been 
asked for one, and a similar experience has been 
deposed to by numerous architects in all parts of 
the country. 

At the same time it cannot be considered as 
other than most desirable that the owner of 
mansions should possess and preserve copies of 
all drawings which can throw light upon their 
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design, construction, drainage, &c. All that the 
profession really seeks to maintain is the right to 
the copyright of their design, and to a fair re- 
muneration for the work demanded of them. 
It is this question of copyright which, coming 
more directly into Mr. Ebdy’s case, makes it of 
more importance than Mr. Barry’s, and we take 
the opportunity of thanking Mr. Ebdy for having 
so boldly, at his own cost, supported his view of 
the interests of the profession. 

We deeply regretted to see a slur cast upon 
him by a writer in a contemporary, as prejudicing 
Mr. Barry’s claim by bringing forward his own 
‘exceptional and insignificant” one at an ill- 
chosen time, 

That such a statement is incorrect, as well as 
ungenerous, we need only refer to that made by 
Baron Bramwell, viz., ‘‘ Where the building has 
been completed and the employer had paid his 
architect his 5 per cent., he had derived the 
principal part of the benefit of his work, and 
whether the architect ought in that case to deliver 
up his plans was another question.” 

Then, again, although the decision of the Judges 
of the Court of Exchequer has been adverse to 
the claim of Mr. Ebdy, the result of the trial has 
not been so prejudicia: as at first sight it would 
appear, and at any rate the profession should 
know the ground upon which it stands. To quote 
again from Baron Bramwell, ‘“‘ Let an architect 
say he intends to keep his plans in any case, and 
his employer will know how to act.’’ It was the 
absence of a previous understanding on the sub- 
ject that, as the law has been expounded, lost Mr. 
Ebdy his case. The remedy in future will be to 
insist upon a proper understanding on the subject. 

‘‘Let the employer,” say we, ‘‘ say he intends 
to get his architect to design a work for him and 
employ some one else to carry |it out, and the 
architect will know what to do.” He ought at 
least to be at liberty to decline a commission 
upon such terms, and not to be led on in the sup- 
position that he is engaged in the usual manner, 
and afterwards turned to the right about, and his 
reputation injured as it must be by such a pro- 
ceeding, when the virtual contract between the 
parties was only half executed. When Mr. 
Seymour remarked that no architect would act 
for a client upon such terms, Mr. Baron Bram- 
well’s reply that ‘“‘He would get plenty, and if not, 
let him do without one,” was comic by its absur- 
dity and ignorance. 

Suppose this same view to be taken by the legal 
mind of kindred arts, the learned judge might 
say to an intending purchaser of a picture or statue. 
from an artist who declined to give up as part of 
the bargain his sketches or models, that he can 
buy some other unsold painting or sculpture in 
the exhibitions. The advice, however, would be 
hardly consoling, The Lord Chief Baron 
instanced a case, which he considered paralle}; 
of an attorney whose bill of costs had been paid 
in a suit which had come to an end, and observed 
that it would be absurd to say that he could in- 
sist on retaining the briefs and other papers when 
demanded by his client. 

This is a point which deserves much conside- 
ration, for we believe that in truth itis some 
jealousy on the part of the legal profession, lest 
that of architects should be better off than their 
own in this respect, which has prejudiced their 
minds against the claim set up by the architec- 
tural profession. A correspondent in another 
contemporary, who signed himself ‘“‘A Puzzled In- 
dividual,’ has, however, made some observations 
so pertinent to this point that we will quote some 
of the queries he puts as being, in our opinion, far 
more to the point raised by that learned judge, 
although more perhaps with reference to Mr, 
Barry’s claim than Mr. Ebdy’s. ‘Is a sculptor 
entitled to retain the model from which he exe- 
cutes a statue which has been expressly designed 
for aclient?” ‘‘IfI order a piece of machinery 
can I claim all working drawings or models which 
may have been prepared for the use of the work- 
men in the manufacture of the same?” ‘If I 
employ a solicitor to prepare a conveyance for 
sale of property, can I demand of him the draft 
copy?” ‘If Baron Bramwell, or any other 
judge, gives judgment against me in a cause, and 
T have consequently to pay the costs, am I en- 
titled to demand the notes he takes onhearing the 
case? ” 

These and other such questions may yet be 
asked and sifted with advantage. By having 
raised the subject Mr. Ebdy, has, however, done 
good and not harm, for even if the view taken by 
the profession be erroneous in some respects, 
what it really seeks is simple justice, to obtain 
which for the present their only chance seems to 
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be by making such a contract with employers at 
the commencement as we cannot think with Mr. 
Baron Pigott is either ‘‘ absurd or ridiculous,” 
and much less ‘“‘ impossible.” J..P.S. 


es 


ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


R. G. G. ZEREFFI delivered his seventh 
lecture on this subject in the lecture theatre 

of the South Kensington Museum, on Tuesday 
evening last. In continuing his remarks on As- 
syrian and Babylonish art, the lecturer said that 
the researches of Layard, Loftus, Churchill, 
Boutcher, and Lynch had convinced every archxo- 
logist that the valley of the Muphrates and Tigris 
had been the seat of a civilization and an original 
art. Every step taken on that ground proved 
that it had once been the centre of a mighty 
national life. Though the remains were but 
scanty, we still possessed sufficient to enable us 
to form a correct appreciation of Assyrian, Chal- 
dean, or Babylonish art. The hills of Wurka, 
about 180 miles from Bagdad, were now tho- 
roughly explored. A square, surrounded by an 
earthen wall, contained three large and several 
smaller ruins, with terraces, the whole forming 
one vast necropolis. In the interior were found 
elay collins in large numbers. These ruins were 
now covered with a deposit of saltpetre, small 
shells, and broken pottery. The quadrilateral 
building was of unburnt bricks, and was supported 
at the four corners by double pillars. The sur- 
rounding hills seemed to indicate the former 
existence ef courtyards and secondary construc- 
ions. The principal building must have towered 
over the others in a pyramidalform. The south- 
western front was covered with plaster of Paris, 
in many places to the depth of 2}in. This stucco 
was as firm as ever, though upwards of 2,500 
years must have elapsed since it was laid on. 
The construction resembled that of the pile or lake 
dwellings, and the ornamentation was a remark- 
able imitation of woodwork. Most interesting 
also were the geometrical patterns produced in 
glazed and baked clay. Clay walls with glazed 
and coloured coverings were found in several 
Assyrian and Babylonish buildings. The mosaic 
decoration in glazed bricks on the walls of Wurka, 
therefore, did not form a solitary instance of this 
description of ornamentation, A peculiar low 
wall was discovered at Wurka by Mr. Loftus, 
gonstructed of pots placed one upon the other 
in a horizontal position, with the mouths 
turned outwards, giving to the whole the form of 
an honeycomb. Capitals in stucco were also 
found expressing types of the Ionic and Corinthian 
motives. In the latter case, however, a human 
figure was placed between the leaves, which were 
those of the palm instead of the acanthus. The 
volute of the Ionic type also resembled two 
serpents drinking from a cup rather than the 
horns of the ram. Wurka must have been a 
sacred burial-place, to judge from the thousands 
of coffins found in the ruins. These coffins were 
of burnt green glazed clay, and imitated the 
form of a body wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
thus plainly originating in textile art. On the 
shores of the River Kabur was the artificial 
mound of Arban, which had been explored by 
Layard. Here peculiarforms of sculpture had 
been found, neither precisely Assyrian nor Baby- 
jonish in style, but rather appertaining to some 
period of transition. They were, to some extent, 
important, as they much resembled the first 
Huropean attempts in this branch of art. The 
sinews and muscles in the men and animals were 
much coarser and more ropelike than those in the 
later Assyrian sculptures. It was rather difficult 
to arrive at an exact idea of what architectural 
superstructures had been in this primitive seat of 
Asiatic civilisation. There could be no doubt that 
the plastering of their walls with clay and gypsum 
subsequently led to an ornamentation in these 
plastic substances. In the first instance geo- 
metrical patterns had been used, and at a later 
period intaglios and painted reliefs of men and 
animals were introduced. The transition from 
cloth wrappers to glazed clay coffins had not been 
greater than that from woven wall tapestry to 
an imitation of such material on the walls them- 
selves. Of the pillars we knew little or nothing, 
but we might well assume that the textile art of 
the Chaldeans, as also their architectural and 
tektonic forms, bore great resemblance in their 
later developments to those of Assyria and Persia, 
for we found in the empire founded by Asshur 
and Ninus on the shores of the Tigris the same 
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feelings, motives, and forms, though in a 
state of greater development, being, in fact, a 
transition into the Harly Greek, more especially 
the Ionic style. The mounds on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, of which there were three 
(Khorsabad, Nimroud, and Kuyunjik), repre- 
sented three palaces, which had all been within 
the walls of the great town of Nineveh. These 
mounds resembled those of Chaldxa, having a 
more or less square form. The principal feature 
of Assyrian architecture was-the terrace. The 
arrangement was bare of all symmetry, though 
the principles of proportion and subordination of 
colossal masses were observed with a kind of re- 
gularity. The apartments were long and corri- 
dor-like: the walls being of air-dried bricks, and 
of great thickness, covered with slabs of alabaster. 
There were few traces of independent supports, 
such as columns or pillars. The arrangement of 
the decoration was a close imitation of highly- 
developed woven patterns conceived as large en- 
closing tapestries. The walls and flooring were 
covered with tesselated work, and at the entrances 
lions, griffins, &c., were represented. In their 
paintings an old and a more recent style could be 
distinguished. The ground in the older style was 
blue-green, that in the later either white or yellow- 
The ornamentation of;both, though different 
in style, was in all its motives and feelings taken 
from textile art. It was, in fact, embroidery 
painted. Palm branches, pomegranates, open or 
closed lotus flowers, were the principal motives in 
the older style; embroidery more tangibly ex- 
pressed, as in rosettes, tassels, seams and buckles, 
that in the newer, together with a tendency to 
architectural ornamentation in the cornices of 
the walls. Both styles were distinguished by 
strong black outlines, and a total absence of shad- 
ing. Amongst the Assyrians we found principles 
of decoration which far surpassed mere ornamen- 
tation with geometrical patterns. Having drawn 
attention to the different styles to he observed 
in the clay paintings and the reliefs on stone, and 
detailed the processes of baking and glazing the 
clay, Dr. Zerffi proceeded to treat of the colours 
used. He said, with reference to those of the 
Babylonish tiles, that they had been analysed by 
Dr. Percy and Sir Henry de la Béche, of the 
Geological Institute. They found the yellow to 
be an antimoniate of lead, containing tin. This 
mixture, thought to be a modern invention, was 
now called Neapolitan yellow, but is clearly shown 
to have been known to the Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians,and Egyptians. The white was an enamel 
of oxide of tin. The invention of this colour was 
attributed to the eighth or ninth century, was 
lost, and again reintroduced by Lucca della 
Robbia in the fifteenth century. The blue (which 
was darker than the Egyptian) and the green 
were pure oxide of copper mixed with lead, which 
was added to liquefy the colour. The invention 
of this mixture is, in histories of pottery, not 
generally traced farther back than the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. The red was a sub-oxide of 
copper. In conclusion, the lecturer said that 
Assyrian art was in direct connection with pre- 
historic art, and was worthy of careful study. It 
formed a link between the productions of the 
savage, the nomad, and the settled agriculturist. 
It showed a very correct understanding of what 
ornamental art should be. Assyrian architecture 
was undoubtedly the first transition from wooden 
construction. In examining Assyrian forms and 
patterns with a proper degree of attention, the 
student would supply himself with many new 
motives and ideas, which would be highly useful 
to him in his own works. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the present 
session of this association was held on Wed- 
nesday week in the rooms, 5, S. Andrew-square. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, vice-president, occupied the 
chair; and after the election of several new 
members, and the usual preliminary business of 
the meeting, the president for the current year 
(Mr. R. Morham, jun.) proceeded to read a paper 
‘On various Defective Internal Arrangements of 
Dwellings.”’ He introduced his subject by stat- 
ing that it came under the head of the strictly 
** useful,’ and had no claim to belong to that de- 
partment of the architect’s work which may be 
called the ‘‘ artistic ;” and that though the sub- 
ject was by no means a new one, the importance 
of it had, notwithstanding all that had been said, 
been much overlooked, and required to be brought 
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under notice again and again. He then referred 


at some length to the subject of the ventilation 
of dwelling-houses, pointing out that, while it was 
usual at the present day, in the case of most 
public buildings, to make some provision for this 
important function, in the case of dwelling-houses 


1it was most frequently quite overlooked, and 
made to depend very much on the want of fitting — 


about doors and windows; and then went on to — 


show that it was not enough for the architect 
that his employers .were indifferent to such 
matters, but that it was his duty in all cases to 
endeavour to impress on them the duty of giving 
effect as far as possible to the dictates of modern 
scientific research, and that the mere indifference 
to the importance of proper ventilation was no 


reason why it should not be pointed out by him — 
on all occasions as a very necessary thing. He ~ 


then proceeded to remark on dark closets, and 
rooms with borrowed lights—things which 
would not be tolerated 
where there was plenty of fresh air, and 
which ought, therefore, to be still less 
so in town houses, where there is so much 
greater demand on the air within a given space, 


in country houses, © 


and that though perhaps not always avoidable, — 


they should be made use of as little as possible. — 


He next spoke of the frequent occurrence of water- 


closets, either not ventilated at all or ventilated 
into lobbies and staircases, but remarked with 


satisfaction on recent police enactments on this — 


head. He then described two different kinds of 
ventilating apparatus that have recently come 
pretty extensively into use —the one being 
Howarth’s patent Archimedian screw ventilator, 
the principle of which is indicated in its name ; the 
other that invented by the late Mr. Cumming, of 
Edinburgh, and introduced by him into numerous 
private dwellings and other buildings in town with 
considerable success. The next subject referred 
to was that of water supply, or rather the waste 
of water, which he thought could most effectually 
be checked by the use of meters, but admitted 
that there were serious difficulties in the way of 
their introduction. The question as to the best 
kind of water-tap, and the case which was tried 
in the Sheriff Court a few years ago, wherein the 
relative merits of the ground-plug and screw- 
down principles were very fully discussed, were then 
alluded to, and a portion of the evidence in that 
case was quoted to show that in the towns of 
Manchester and Norwich the introduction of the 
screw-down tap had reduced the quantity required 
per head per day from 38 or 40 gallons to from 
13 to 15, which was found amply sufficient for 
alldomestic purposes. He lastly referred to the 
treatment drains often receive both in their 
formation and in their after usage, and suggested 
that these should always be laid under the close 
inspection of a clerk of works, and that too much 


care could not be inculcated on domestic servants — 


and others to refrain from using drains and soil- 
pipes for the purpose of getting rid of refuse 
which they were never intended to convey ; and 
he concluded by urging upon architects the duty 
of sparing no pains with reference to this and the 
other matters dealt with in his paper, from the 
fact that, though not perhaps the most attractive 


department of his work in an artistic point of — 


view, they were of very great importance for the 
comfort and well-being of the community ; and 
that no opportunity should be lost of impressing 


on proprietors, and the public generally, but very — 
particularly on servants, who more than any one © 
have been benefited by the introduction of various — 
kinds of domestic apparatus, the duty and ex- 
pediency of the careful use of those appliances, — 
the very convenience of which often helps people — 
to forget the benefit they derive from them, and 
to take liberties with them for which they are — 
not at all calculated, and which so frequently — 
result in the necessity for very expensive repairs, — 


which, but for such abuse, would have been 
entirely avoided. f 


After some discussion, a vote of thanks was — 


awarded to Mr. Morham. 
— <> —_—_. 
NEW THEATRES. 


BeE.Fast.—The old theatre in Belfast is about — 
The new build- — 
ing will be considerably larger than its prede- — 


to be pulled down and rebuilt. 


cessor, the site being greatly extended by the 
purchase of adjoining property. 
Sherry is the architect. 


Mr. Charles 


CuetsEA.—The new theatre now in course of — 
erection in Sloane-square, Chelsea, is to be called — 


the Royal Court Theatre, and it will open in 
January next. Mr. W. Emden is the architect. 
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LAYING OUT OF CURVES, It. 


HE inaccuracies attendant upon the 
method anciently practised by all sur- 
veyors, and still, we regret to say, practised 
by some, in laying out curves have been fully 
laid before our readers in our last article. 
Many of the errors connected with that. system 
are self-apparent, and the remainder are 
plainly perceptible after a little investigation 
and patient impartial scrutiny. It has been 
shown that the determination of the springing 
points could not be ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy, or with that amount of 
precision which always accompanies good 
work, unless the tangents were continued to 
the point of their common intersection, and 
the angle of their inclination to one another 
measured with a theodolite or transit instru- 
ment. Such a course is not practicable where 
the knowledge of the surveyor is not equal 
‘to the task of a trigonometrical field opera- 
tion, and where the only instruments or ap- 
pliances available are the chain, tape, and 
-offset-staff. As the springing points, which 
are the data for the commencement and end 
of the curve, are not based upon a correct 
‘determination, it is not surprising that the 
intermediate points should be equally liable 
to errors. From false premises sound con- 
clusions can never be deduced. The object 
of all professional men engaged in fieldwork 
as to reduce their main and tie lines, their off- 
sets, and, in fact, all their measurements, to a 
minimum. They are well aware that every 
time the chain is stretched along the ground 
there is an error introduced into the measure- 
ment, and infinitesimal though it may be, 
it gradually augments even with the most 
skilful management and dexterous manipu- 
lation. What, then, must be the value of the 
accumulation when carelessness and unscien- 
tific treatment combine to enhance its pro- 
portions? Omitting all consideration of the 
inaccurate position of the springing points, 
the number of lines that must of necessity be 
introduced into the offset methods, and the 
continual shifting ot their direction, are fatal 
toit. Asa crucial test we submit the follow- 
ing. Let the springing points of a long curve, 
say three-quarters of a mile in length, be 
accurately determined by the method that 
“will be shortly described, or by any other 
that fixes them to within 3in. of their mathe- 
matical locus, and let it be attempted to start 
the curve from the one, and by the method of 
offsets, and bring it in right at the other. 
The most experienced engineer or surveyor 
could not make it ‘ close,” not after repeatep 
attempts and upon level ground. This is ad- 
mitted by the author of the method.* 

Having demonstrated the fallacy of the one 
amethod, it is but right to convince our readers 
of the accuracy and fidelity of the other. To 
accomplish this, we will describe seriatim the 
‘steps, both theoretically and practically, that 
are necessary to lay out a curve which shall 
be on the ground as mathematically correct as 
‘on the plan which is subsequently made from 
it, The plotting of the curve on paper isa 
nice and delicate operation, which will be 
alluded to in its proper place. We will first 
of all go through in detail the actual opera- 
tions that must be performed in the field, 
assuming the calculation to have been made. 
Asa general rule, the field operations and the 
ealculations should proceed pari passu. It is 
impossible for the surveyor to make his cal 
enlations beforehand, as he cannot know what 
his angle of intersection is until he has pro- 
longed them to their junction and actually 
observed the angle with the theodolite. Our 
practice is to take our note-book and book of 
logarithms into the field with us, and make 
our necessary calculations al fresco, if we are 


* Vide Baxun’s “Elementary Treatise on Land and 
Engineering Surveying,” in the notes to chapter on 
“ Railway Curves.” 


not lucky enough to find shelter. One ad- 
vantage of this method is that any very fla- 
grant mistake in the calculations is at once 
apparent on casting a glance over the ground, 
and another that much time is saved, as they 
can be practically checked directly after they 
are made. Referring to Fig. 1, let AC, BC, 


be the prolongation Me NF 
of the two straight j-j¢,5 
Nog M 


lines required to be 
joined with a curve 
of a given radius. 
As already ex- 
plained, A fand B 
are the springings, 
and A C and B C 
the tangents of the 
curve. In the first 
place, if a map or 
plan, no matter of 
what description, 
good or bad, accu- 
rate or inaccurate, 
of the locality is 
procurable, itshould 
be obtained, or at, 
least a tracing of 
so much of it as 
will serve for guid- m 
ance. Upon it the points A and B may 
be laid down roughly, and the tangents A C 
and BC prolonged to the point of intersec- 
tion at C. It is, of course, not absolutely 
necessary to obtain possession of a plan, but 
even the approximate ascertaining of the point 
C will save time and unnecessary trouble in 
prolonging the two tangents. If these lines be 
of great length and pass through woods and 
difficult ground, and no map or plan be pro- 
curable, it willsave a great deal of labourif the 
directions of the original straight lines, which 
of course are identical with those of their 
prolongation, be observed with a compass. 
They can then be roughly plotted on a page 
of the field-book, and a very good idea ob- 
tained of the whereabouts of their intersection. 
As a compass is always attached to every pro- 
perly constructed theodolite, there is no need 
of the surveyor encumbering himself with 
that instrument in addition. 

Having obtained some inkling, by means of 
a map, or by the compass, or failing both of 
these methods, by the eye alone, of the position 
of the point ofintersection C, the next step is 
to commence ranging them out, not chaining 
or measuring them, for that is done after the 
point C has been determined, and the angle of 
intersection A C B accurately observed. Let 
us begin with the tangent A C. The theodo- 
lite is set up anywhere in the originalstraight, 
somewhere near to A, one of the points to be 
ultimately determined. The telescope is then 
directed to a point on the line, or as it is 
technically termed “set upon it,” and being 
reversed the line of sight will give the prolon- 
gation of the line. A couple of rods are then 
put up “in line” as nearthe point Cas can 
be judged under the circumstances, one on 
each side of it. Ifit should be impossible to 
see the approximate position of C, from the 
spot where the theodolite is set up,a point D, 
must be first obtained in the prolongation ot 
the tangent. The theodolite must then be 
shifted to it, the telescope set upon the point 
where the instrument previously stood, and 
being reversed, will give the prolongation of 
the tangent A C as before. The same opera- 
tion is accomplished with the other original 
straight line, and the result will be apparent 
on referring to Fig. 2. Let N and N’ repre- 
sent the two rods or points obtained in the 
prolongation of the tangent A C, somewhere 
between which the point of intersection C is 
situated. Similarly, M and M’ are the cor- 
responding points in thedirectioncf the other 
tangent, B C. Manifestly the point C lies 
also along the line M M’. A line is then 
stretched from N to N' and from M to M’, and 
at their intersection C astake is driven down 
and a nail put in the head of it to mark the 
exact point. Many rough-and-ready practi- 
tioners, who have perhaps never put in a curve 


accurately, will be disposed to laugh, if not to 
sneer, at this little detail. We are the last 
to advocate extreme accuracy at the expense 
of valuable time or trouble, but when neither 
are sacrificed, as in the present instance, it is 
the proper course to pursue. It must be 
borne in mind that attention to little points 
like these makes all the difference very often 
between good and bad work. In the case we 
are investigating, it cannot be concealed that 
the accuracy of the whole curve depends upon 
the correct determination of the point C. 
Any error committed in ascertaining its posi- 
tion will affect the whole of the rest of the 
work, and, moreover will entail alarge amount, 
of additional trouble and annoyance before it 
can be detected. As will be seen as we pro- 
ceed, the half of the curve might be “ got in” 
before the error was perceived, andin order to 
amend it, the whole work must be gone over 
again. The loss of time, when these contin- 
gencies do arrive, as they will, sometimes, in 
spite of all precautions, is nothing to the vexa- 
tion the surveyor feels at being obliged to go 
over the ground a second time. 

The point C, being accurately ranged and 
marked, the theodolite is set up over the stake 
driven there, which can be done with great 
precision by making the ‘“‘ plumb-bob” hang 
exactly vertical over the head of the nail 
driven init. By observing any two points in 
the direction of the lines A O, B OC, the angle 
of intesection A C B is obtained. These points 
should be as far distant from C as possible. 
The original points, where the instrument was 
set up for ranging the tangents, are the proper 
ones to adopt. This preliminary operation, 
which is generally a very tedious one, espe- 
cially where there is much clearing of brush- 
wood and small timber, having been accom- 
plished, the next step is to determine the 
springings A and B, or, what amounts to the 
same, the distances A C, B C, which are the 
length of the tangents. These are equal to 
one another, and therefore the same calcula- 
tion applies to both, although the chaining 
must be done for each separately. To calculate 
the length of either tangent, C B for example, 
we have as given quantities the angle of inter- 
section and the radius of the circle. Referring 
to Fig. 1, in the triangle C B M, the angle 
B C Mis known, since P being the centre 
point in the curve, the line C M bisects the 
angle of intersection, and consequently the 
angle B C M equals half the angle BC A. But 
the triangle C B Misa right-angled triangle, 
because C B being a tangent to the circle at 
the point B, and B M the radius, the angle 
C BM isarightangle, The proposition, there- 
fore, becomes reduced to the following : Given 
the angle B C M, the side B M, and the angle 
CBM being a right angle, it remains to de- 
termine the side C B. Let B M = R, and the 
angle of intersection be put equal to 0, and the 
tangent C B equal to T, then R=T x tan 


ie or, reversing, T = R x cot > Thislength 
having been calculated, it is measured from C, 
in the direction of C A, C B, and the spring- 
ings A and B accurately determined and 
marked by stakes in a similar manner to the 
point C. We have thus the common current 
and end of the curve ascertained with mathe- 
matical precision, which can never be done 
without the use of an angular instrument. As 
a check upon the curve, the point P, or secant 
point, should always be determined before 
actually commencing to lay it out. For this 
purpose all that is necessary is to calculate 
the length C P, and set it out in the proper 
direetion. The directionis at once obtained 
by laying off half the angle of intersection from 
the point C, and setting up a rod in line, some- 
where near where the point is likely to come. 
To calculate the distance C P, we have from 
the same triangle as before B M = CM x sine 


=" Substituting the proper values of these 


nes, and bearing in mind that C M= CP 
P M, we obtain R = (C P + R) X sine 


386 


Solving andreducing for C P, we have 


0 i 
CP =B f cosec Se hy The line C P is 


then measured, and the point P “staked out” 
to serve for a check, which will be explained 
when the laying out of the curve is treated 
upon, a practical operation for the description 
of which we have not space on the present 


occasion, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE second ordinary general meeting of this 
Association for the present session took place 
on Friday evening last, the President, Mr. T. H. 
Watson, in the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting having been read and confirmed, the 
following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. A. Cumming, R. W. Moore, J.S. Gurney, 
J. Deane, and H. W. Pratt. Several nominations 
for membership were then made, after which 
Mr. J. S. Quilter, hon. sec., called attention to 
the Architectural Drawing Classes at the Royal 
Academy, which have already commenced, and 
which any student of the Academy was at liberty 
to join. Some of the Architectural Art Classes 
at the Architectural Museum had also com- 
menced. Mr. Quilter further announced the 
result of the competition amongst the members 
of the Association for the prizes offered by 
Messrs. Cox & Son, for the three best designs 
for a set of Communion plate. (See ‘‘ Competi- 
tions,” on another page.) : 
Mr. Epmunp SuHarer, M.A, F.R.1.B.A., then 
proceeded to give an extempore address 


ON THE USE OF COLOUR IN DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING 
THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Sarre, in his introductory remarks, said 
he thought the members of the Association would 
aecept him as a friend who, having long ago with- 
drawn from the practice of architecture as a pro- 
fession, and having therefore no personal object 
to serve, desired to assist the junior members of 
the profession in the pursuit of a study to which 
he had devoted a considerable portion of his life, 
and upon a tolerably complete xnowledge of which 
depended their future excellence as professional 
men—he meant the study of the history of church 
architecture. When he spoke of the study of 
the history of church architecture, he meant 
the serious study of a great art—the art of 
building during the “middle ages—and not that 
spurious dilletanti study of Medieval art 
which, mixed up with the examination of bar- 
rows and tumuli, the investigation of British 
earthworks and Roman roads, and the rubbing of 
brasses, passed under the general term of 
“farcheeology.”’ Nor did he mean that attempt 
to unite ancient art with modern practice in 
church building and church observances which 
called itself “ecclesiology.” To the true archi- 
tectural student a far simpler and nobler course 
was open. He had to trace out and follow the 
progress of Medizval architecture by the help of 
the admirable illustrations of it that existed in 
every part of Christendom. He had to note the 
changes of form through which Mediaeval archi- 
tecture passed from its rise in the eleventh 
century to its complete development in the thir- 
teenth century and its subsequent decline in the 
sixteenth century—changes of form in outline and 
in carved work. In other words, he had to mark 
and record the indications of its slow, but con- 
stant, regular, and simultaneous progress, and to 
turn the lessons which were thus to be learnt to 
his future use and profit. He was aware that it 
had been the practice, in certain quarters, rather to 
decry the study of our national monuments, and 
to refer the young architect to his inspiration, to 
“the light of nature,’ and so forth. No muvre 
delusive and mischievous counsel could be given, 
ior architecture, as well as poetry, had its alpha. 
bet and grammar, and it was as absurd to expect 
an original design from the architect who had not 
studied these as it would be to expect a poem 
from a man ignorant of language. It had been 
urged that knowledge acquired by the study of 
old work led to servility, and disposed the student 
to copy rather than to invent and design. How 
was it with the Medizeval builders in this respect ? 
They were carefully trained up in one single 
school of art, and never had the liberty enjoyed 
by the architects of the present day, but yet they 
never copied each other. Of the thirty churches 
Mr, Sharpe and some members of the Association 
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visited in August last in Lincolnshire, all within 
an easy distance of each other, and all erected 
within a short time of each other, there were not 
two of which it could be said that the principal 
features were identical. The saying which had 
been applied to the poet—pocta nascitur, non fit 
—applied equally to the architect. It was not 
the study of good work which produced copyism, 
but the inability to turn the knowledge acquired 
in such study to good account. No amount of 
study would compensate for want of talent and 
inventive ability. Mr. Sharpe then went on to 
observe that perhaps the title of the subject on 
which he had to speak had not been very cor- 
rectly given by him in the syllabus, for though he 
should have to explain what use he made of colour 
for the purpose of making distinctions between 
different periods of architecture, he had much 
more to say of those distinctions themselves. His 
first business, then, was to point out what those 
distinctions were, and in order to do this it was 
absolutely necessary that he should have terms in 
which to express them. It was very desirable, 
moreover, to make use of terms which were 
already in general use, but this happened to be 
impossible to him, for the simple reason that none 
of the terms in general use at this time were ap- 
plicable to at least two of the classes of buildings 
to which he had to call attention. He had been 
obliged, therefore, to invent terms to answer the 
purposes of the minute division of the subject he 
should follow; Those terms were contained in a 
little work he published many years ago now out 
of print (‘‘The Seven Periods of English Archi- 
tecture’). Of course no one who had paid 
any attention to this subject was ignorant 
of the fact that it was to Mr. Rickman that 
we were indebted for the terms now in use. 
Rickman divided the whole of our national 
architecture from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion into four periods, which he called Norman, 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. It 
was no reflection on Mr. Rickman to say that that 
division (which had served its purpose so well 
since he wrote) was scarcely suited to the descrip- 
tive requirements of architectural writers at the 
present day, tor, in the first place, it did notinclude 
those specimens of Gothic architecture that were 
constructed during the forty or fifty years that 
elapsed between the first appearance of the 
pointed arch and the final disappearance of the 
circular arch ; nor (secondly) did it enable us to 
distinguish and classify those buildings which 
were erected during the seventy years that inter- 
vened between the first appearance of tracery in 
windows, and the assumption by tracery of the 
flowing form which Mr. Rickman indicated as 
chiefly characteristic of his Decorated period. 
But during these two periods buildings were 
erected so unlike those of the other periods, 
and haying such peculiar characteristics of their 
own, that it was impossible to classify them under 
or to describe them by the terms hitherto in use. 
It was, then, to provide a fitting place in architec- 
tural nomenclature for these works that he pro- 
posed, in the work referred to, the division of our 
national architecture into siz periods instead of 
four. He passed over Saxon architecture, as its 
remains were so very fragmentary and in so im- 
perfect a condition that their study was of very 
little if of any use to the architect ; moreover, 
did such works exist in any number and complete- 
ness, they would possess scarcely any interest as 
works of art; the study of Saxon architecture, 
thereiore, was a matter chiefly of antiquarian 
interest. As regarded the nomenclature of the 
six periods into which Mr. Sharpe divided English 
architecture, he said that although everybody 
might be ready to agree that it was necessary to 
have these six divisions, every one might not agree 
as to the choice of the distinguishing terms of 
those periods. He attached comparatively little 
importance to the question of what should be the 
terms used, provided that any given term always 
meant the same thing. Therefore he did not say 
that the terms he proposed were the best that 
could be adopted, but until he was supplied with 
better he shouldcontinue to make use of them. 
The terms which he employed were :—(1) Norman ; 
(2) Transitional ; (3) Lancet ; (4) Geometrical ; (5) 
Curvilinear; (6) Rectilinear. He limited the 
buildings in the Norman style to those in which 
the circular arch alone prevailed. To the Tran- 
sitional period he allotted a good many of the 
works which Mr. Rickman classed as Norman. In 
the Transitional period both the pointed and 
the circular arch prevailed (not indiscriminately, 
however) in the same building up to the end of the 
eleventh century, the former being used for arches 


of construction, the latter for arches of decoration. 
The Transitional. period Mr. Sharpe placed as com- 
mencing at A.D. 1145, and coming down to 1190: 
the Lancet period as commencing at 1190 an 
closing at 1245; the Geometrical period as be 
ginning at 1245 and ending at 1315. The lancet 
period was characterised solely by the lancet form 
of the windows. Mr. Rickman included in th 
Lancet period some buildings which were of th 
Transitional and some which were of the Geome 
trical periods, The Curvilinear period was dis- 
tinguished by its flowing forms, the ogee, and the 
sinuous forms which appeared not only in th 
tracery but in all parts of the buildings of the 
period. Along with the changes of form in the 
outline would be found corresponding changes in 
the details. This was an important reason why 
architects should not mix the outline forms of one 
period with the detail forms cf another period, fo: 
by so doing they missed the unity and fitness o 
purpose, so characteristic of every period of Gothic — 
art. To do so, in fact, was just as bad as to make 

a solecism in language. No one would think of © 
putting on to a Doric column a Corinthian capital. 
It would be like a line of poetry badly spelt. In 
the Rectilinear period the lines were not only 
vertical, but horizontal, therefore the term 
‘* Rectilinear’’ was, Mr. Sharpe considered, pre= 
ferable to the term “ Perpendicular,” besides — 
pairing well with the term ‘ Qurvilinear.’? 
Almost all the great cathedral and abbey churches 
of the country were divisible into three parts 
longitudinally, viz., choir or chancel,transepts, and 
nave, They were also laterally divisible into three 
parts, viz., the nave and two side aisles; this tripar- 
tite division was also visible in the elevation, 
which was contained in three stories or stages. 
These he proposed to call the ground story, the 
blind story, and the clerestory—terms whic 
would explain themselves. Mr. Sharpe then pr 
ceeded to explain the various points which dis- 
tinguished the several periods of English archi- 
tecture from each other. He said that the differ- 
ence between the buildings of the Norman ue 


Transitional periods consisted chiefly in the much © 
greater lightness of all the parts of those of the 
latter period. And here be would say that when 
he spoke of these absolute divisions or periods, it. 
must not be supposed that he meant to draw a 
hard and fast line between one period and 
another. That was impossible, because architec- 
ture was constantly progressing, and therefore — 
always in a state of transition, and that progress: 
was never arrested. The windows of the Tran- 

sitional period were also longer and narrower, — 
and the intercolumniations were taller. The 
buttresses were more prominent, Mr. Sharpe 
then referred to the use of the pointed arch by — 
the Medieval builders. This arch was not in- — 
vented by the medizevalists, as was popularly sup- 
posed, for it was to be found in Euclid, and its 
abstract form must have been known to geome~ 
tricians in every age, because the intersection of 
two circles formed it. He was perfectly certain 
why it was adopted by the Medieval builders, 
although he believed that about thirty theories 
were given in Britton’s work on the subject—not 
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one of them the correct one. In the early part 
of the twelfth century many of the large circular 
arches used for spanning large openings had given 
way. Who could find a chancel arch of Norman 
date that was perfectly true? As the builders of 
that period were never able to hew stones more 
than 18in. in depth, the sides of the voussoirs in 
arches of large span became nearly parallel, and it. 
followed as a matter of course that in circular 
arches of a large span the centre voussoirs began 
to fail after a certain time. The maxim that ‘‘an 
arch never sleeps’ should ever be borne in mind, 
for in course of time its lateral pressure woul 
make itself felt. Many of the earlier arches In 
the Romanesque buildings abroad were not trul 
pointed arches, but were modifications of th 
circular arch, effected by simply raising the uppe 
part imperceptibly. The Medieval builders, find- 
ing the increased stability of the pointed arch, 
began to execute during the Transitional period 
pointed arches of two centres, but preferring as 
they did the form of the circular arch, they used — 
the pointed one only in places where the stability — 
of the structure required it. The ‘arches of con- 
struction” were always pointed, and the “arches 
of decoration”’ always circular, This was the — 
invariable rule between 1145 and 1160, after 

which latter date ‘the rule was not observed 
During this period, in consequence of this simul- 
taneous but discriminate use of circular and 
pointed arches, buildings presented a great con- 
trast between their interiors and exteriors— 
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the former looking like Transitional work, and 


{ ' the latter like Norman. A fantastical Frenchman 


who had written upon the subject suggested that 
this appearance was due to a contest between the 
lay and clerical architects as to which form 


of arch should be adopted throughout the 


puilding, who, failing to agree, the matter was 
compromised by the inside being allotted to 
the clericals and the outside to the laity. In 
‘the latter part of the Transitional period the 
pointed arch was applied to arcading and panel- 
ling, as well as to window-heads and doorways. 
The Transitional period, said Mr. Sharpe, was a 
most interesting one for purposes of study, be- 
cause it was found in every partof Europe. It 
was also in reality the first English architecture 
that existed. The Norman influence having some- 
what subsided there arose an English school of 
architecture, in which the essential features 
of Norman work were seized upon and treated 
in a totally different way. Everybody 
was familiar with the Early Norman deco- 
wative forms—the chevron, the billet, and 
others. Many of these disappeared altogether, 
ut one or two were seized upon and treated in 


‘apeculiarly interesting manner. Hitherto maay 


of these modified and improved forms had been 
unjustly called Norman. The zigzag ornament 
at Selby Abbey Church, for instance, was not 
Worman, but Transitional work. In fact, there 
was no time when so much invention was shown 
as in the Transitional period, The abacus of the 
top moulding of the impost in the Transitional 
period was square, as in Norman work. Mr. 
Sharpe next called attention to what he termed 
the Transitional volute—the little curve which 
formed the termination of the leaf of the capital, 
which was curved upwards. That little ornament 
prevailed in England for about twenty or twenty- 
five years. It was universally used, being found 
at Jedburgh in the North and the Isle of Wight 
in the South. What was most wonderful was the 
way in which such ideas were circulated over the 
country in thosedays. This little volute was also 
to be found, and had been seen by Mr. Sharpe, in 
Sweden, in the South of France, and in Italy. 
He had now said quite enough about the Tran- 
sitional period to draw attention to it, for after 
all it was for everybody to work out their own 
knowledge for themselves. He recommended the 
acquisition of a knowledge of architecture not 
only by reading, but by sketching and measuring. 
With this view he enumerated a few of the build- 
ings of the Transitional period which would well 
repay attentive study. He instanced Malmesbury 
(where the pointed arch was first used), Fountains, 
Kirkstall, Buildwas, Kelso, 8. Cross, Furness, the 
Temple Church (wiere the Transitional volute 
referred to might be found fully developed), Llan- 
thony, Abbeydore, Selby, Byland, Jedburgh, 
Roche, Hartlepool, Glastonbury, Wells, the galilee 
of Durham Cathedral, Shoreham Abbey Church, 
and Chichester. It was during the Transitional 
period that true foliage was first developed, for in 
the Norman period the carved work upon the 
eapitals was very rudely executed and with very 
little relief. At the close of the Transitional 
period builders commenced to have some idea of 
foliage growing out of the capital. In the Lancet 
or Early English period the lancet window was 
the prevalent feature. The circular arch had at 
that time entirely disappeared, or was only used 
by some accident or chance in building. The 
term ‘“ Lancet” was not applicable, as some sup- 
posed, to those pier arches which were extremely 


_ pointed in form, but to the windows, which were 


of the shape of a lancet blade. In the early part 
of the period these lancet windows were used 
singly; latterly they were used in twos and 
threes. The great progress of architecture 
during this period was clearly visible in the 
manner in which the builders connected three 
lancets together to form a window. Finding the 
head was very heavy, they perforated it with 
‘quatrefoils and cinquefoils, until nearly all the 
stone was cut away. In all the windows of the 
Lancet period, however, the true characteristic 
feature of tracery had not entered, because tracery 
‘only existed where the whole of the stonework 
was cut up, and where there were only moulded 
stone mullions left. The rage for windows of this 
kind which immediately seized upon the whole of 
the architects, not only of England but of Europe, 
was best shown by the great number of buildings 
to which it gave rise—all the noblest cathedrals 
of France belonging to that period. There was no 


‘more beautiful example of this in any part 


of Europe than we had in the presbytery 
of Lincoln Cathedral. It had been objected 
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to this work that it was not lofty enough. 
Certainly the immense elevation that the French 
architects gave to their buildings astonished the 
mind, but it broke the neck of the spectator, for 
it was not possible to study the upper parts of one 
of their buildings without excessive fatigue. At 
Lincoln, on the other hand, every part of the work 
was completely within the reach of human obser- 
vation and appreciation. In the Geometrical 
period Gothic art reached its highest development. 
Mr. Sharpe thought there could be no question 
that the beauty of the conventional foliage of the 
early part of that period was not to be surpassed 
anywhere. Nor did he believe that the art of 
moulding stonework was ever carried to so high a 
degree of perfection as at that time. They had 
no notion of moulding stonework abroad, and it 
was in this country alone that marvellous effects 
of light and shade were produced by that means. 
Mr. Sharpe said he could not help urging every 
architect to improve his knowledge of the mould- 
ings of the period; they, could be measured 
with facility by means of the little instrument 
called the cymagraph. It was during the Geo- 
metrical period that the first approach to the imi- 
tation of natural foliage was found. The maple, 
the oak, and the vine leaves were attempted to be 
copied, and from that point of time, Mr. Sharpe 
said, a certain decadence in the architecture of the 
country might be dated. He did not think that 
the forms in the latter part of the period were 
equal to those at its commencement. It was very 
much the fashion, said the lecturer, to refer the 
architect to Nature, but he contended that leaves 
were not suited for anything like exact represen- 
tation in stone. He did not counsel the imitation 
of such forms in modern work. They were only 
suited to the worker in iron and brass. Foliage 
in stonework must necessarily be more or less con- 
ventionalised. He did not deprezate the study of 
Nature, but the work resulting from such study 
should be suited to the material in which it was 
executed. At the close of the Geometrical period 
the art of sculpture (as applied to the human 
form) was practised with great success, and at the 
beginning of the Curvilinear period this art was 
still progressing. In Lincolnshire, the churches at 
Heckington and Navenby, together with Lincoln 
Cathedral, afforded noble examples of this. Mr. 
Sharpe did not think that models even of Classi- 
cal times could excel the sculptures of the Easter 
sepulchres in those churches., On the whole, 
however, the churches of the Curvilinear period 
showed a marked falling off from those of the 
Geometrical epoch. The generality of Curvi- 
linear churches were very plain. The carved 
bosses of the period were, however, good. The 
decadence of Gothic art was carried still further 
in the Rectilinear period. In the Curvilinear 
period the prevailing feature was the sinuous 
character of the tracery. In the Rectilinear period 
much greater harshness, coarseness, and squareness 
was found than hitherto. One redeeming feature 
was that the architects of this period took the 
liberty of finishing the upper parts of the 
buildings of their predecessors, and improved the 
sky outline by ornamental parapets and pin- 
nacles, and therefore they deserved our thanks. 
One or two features characteristic of the Recti- 
linear period were as follows :—The four-centred 
arch came in during that time, also the Tudor 
flower; vaultings also became more elaborate. 
Having thus directed attention to the distinctions 
he wished to draw between the various periods of 
English national architecture, Mr. Sharpe pro- 
ceeded to refer to the manner in which he repre- 
sented these various epochs by means of colour. 
Professor Willis, he said, was the first person to 
employ colour in his ground plans for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the parts of buildings 
which belonged to different styles and periods. 
The Professor, however, appli¢d his colours indis- 
criminately, and simply for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the work of one date from that of another. 
It had some time ago occurred to Mr. Sharpe, 
however, that the use of colour in this manner 
might be carried a point further, and, in fact, 
made much more useful, by attaching a fixed sig- 
nification to the employment of different colours, 
and by causing a specific colour always to 
represent a specific period of architecture ; 
and it appeared to him that no better basis could 
be taken for such an application of colour than 
the prismatic spectrum itself, which, in a twofold 
sense, was peculiarly adapted to represent the 
gradual progress of art in the buildings of the 
middle ages ; first, because, as in church archi- 
tecture, the progress was so regular and so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible, rendering difficult 
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the drawing of any exact line of demarcation 
between the buildings of one style and those of 
another, or to say, for example, where Norman 
art ended, and where English art began ; so, 
in the prismatic spectrum, it was difficult 
to say where one colour ended and where another 
began. Yet inasmuch as it was necessary, for de- 
scriptive purposes, to call certain portions of the 
spectrum blue, green, yellow, and red, so, for the 
same reason, was it necessary to select and 
characterise in the same manner certain portions 
of the history of the continuous art of Gothic 
architecture, and to designate those parts by 
some such specific terms as those before proposed. 
And, in the second place, the adaptation of the 
prismatic spectrum for this purpose appeared to 
be a peculiarly happy one, inasmuch as English 
national architecture, rising out of the deep 
gloom of debased Pagan art in the dark age of 
barbarous invasion, was thus fitly represented as 
brightening gradually into the glory and reful- 
gence of Christian art in the Geometrical period of 
the thirteenth century, and as deepening again in 
its descent through the three following centuries 
into the dark age of Pagan revival in the seven- 
teenth century. He had, therefore, for some 
time, for purposes of his own, made use of the 
following selection of colours to indicate on the 
ground plans of churches the particular dates of 
the construction of their different parts, and he 
thought he coyld safely recommend it as a con- 
venient one for general use :— 


A.D. A.D: 
Norman from 1066 to 1145 ... Black 
Transitional ,, 1145 ,, 1190 ... Blue 
Lancet » 1190. ,, 1245. ... Green 
Geometrical ,, 1245 ,, 1315 ... Yellow 
Curvilinear ,, 1315 ,, 1360 ... Orange 
Rectilinear » 13860 ,, 1500 ... Crimson 


Mr. Sharpe exhibited a large ground-pian of 
Lincoln Cathedral coloured in this manner, and 
(in illustration of the use of colour in defining the 
dates of work in elevations) a large coloured 
drawing of the west front of that noble building. 
A plan of Horbling Church, Lincolnshire, was also 
exhibited. In that building every period of 
Gothic art was represented, owing to the frequent 
rebuilding of portions of the structure necessitated 
by the badness or rather total want of foundations. 
Mr. Sharpe said he must lay a great deal of blame 
upon the old masters in this respect. They seemed 
to have literally built upon faith. He believed 
that the reason why the Medieval buildings 
still remained, despite their inefficient foundations, 
was to be found in the tenacity of their mortar— 
a subject to which we in the present day (though 
we provided good foundations) paid. too little 
attention. In reference to the west doors of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, Mr. Sharpe said that, as far as he 
could tell by comparing them as they now were 
with drawings made by him many years ago, they 
had not suffered so much injury as had been al- 
leged by the scraping and “tooling” which they 
underwent a few years ago. He, however, main 

tained that for cleaning old carved stonework the use 
of anything harder than the cotton carding-brush 
or bristles was a great error. Mr. Sharpe then 
walked round and commented on the large number 
of full-sized sections of the mouldings of chancel 
arches and doorways in the most prominent 
buildings of each period of Gothic art in this 
country, those belonging to each period be- 
ing coloured in accordance with the foregoing 
chromatic scale. These sections of mouldings 
(which completely covered the walls of the large 
gallery at Conduit-street) were brought upon 
paper, Mr. Sharpe said, by means of the valuable 
littie instrument called the cymagraph, invented 
by Professor Willis, thirty years ago, but never 
used since its invention, except by the inventor, 
Mr. Sharpe, and one or two others, Mr. Sharpe 
said he had altered and improved it, as he thought, 
thus rendering it still more useful. In the course 
of his comments on the sections of mouldings ex- 
hibited, Mr. Sharpe strongly urged upon young 
architects especially the diligent study of mould- 
ings, for most undoubtedly, he said, the history of 
architecture was written in its mouldings. It 
was in the varied forms and deep under-cuttings 
of its mouldings that English architecture first 
manifested itself. In conclusion, Mr. Sharpe ex- 
pressed a wish that the Association, which possessed 
so much energy and vitality in its management, 
should putitself at the head of a movement which 
should have for its object the extension of a 
knowledge of the history of church architecture, 
not only amongst its own members, but amongst 
those numerous amateurs wo had a strong desire 
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to make themselves acquainted with the subject, 
and who had now the annual meeting of some 
local society only to rely upon. He should like 
to see the Association engaged in sucb a work. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sharpe was carried by acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING,* 
(Continued from page 366.) 


Puate 10.—Construction oF STAIRS HAVING 
OnE StTEP FRomM PLatrrorm To Lanpina. 


IG. 1 shows the ground plan, the centre line 

of rail given. Have two balusters on plat- 

form. Let one stand in the centre. Set off from 

it the others, equal to half a step. The position 

of balusters regulates that of risers, as shown. 

Here the cylinder is 14in. Draw diameter A C. 

Let the right hand be on the rail going up the 

stairs. Then draw risers B and D. Set off width 

of step, and draw riser landing and that starting. 
Curve the ends of both. 

Fig. 2 shows the steps and platform unfolded, 
standing in same position as those on plan. The 
diameter of circle indicated by A V and C 2. Set 
off from A V four spaces to equal O O on plan. 
Have risers B and D stand in same position as 
those at Fig. 1. 

We have now the situation 6£ platform and 
landing spread out, which shows that two moulds 
will be required for this wreath. The lower pitch 
being V,S8, T, andthe upper T Y2. The line 
drawn from §, and running into ramp on land- 
ing, makes the upper part of wreath have equal 
pitches. The construction of mould for it is 
shown at Fig. 3. 

Let each side of the right angle A, B, C, equal 
26 below; orO Oonplan. Join AC extended. 
This gives ordinate; because the pitches are 
equal, and the right angles A, B, C are tangents 
to a quarter circle. 

Draw seat through C, and square with ordi- 
nate. Have B V parallel with it. Let height 
C O equal Y 6. Fig. 2 join V O extended. Make 
OSequalO V. Takea piece of board for the 
mould. Lay it on, and mark V,0O, S. Square 
over the lines. Make V 2andS T equal VB. 
Let OY equal C A. Join T Y and Y 2 extended. 
These letters, to be correct, must equal those on 
pitches Fig. 2. 

Find half the length of ellipse by making D © 
equal C B. Set off half the width of rail on each 
side of D. Square up to cut the pitch or major 
axes. -Next, letO Oequal AB. Set off on each 
side of O half the width of rail. Now find the 
points to insert pins, and strike the mould. One 
bevel answers for both joints. 

Fig. 4 shows the mould for lower part of 
wreath, Extend one side of dotted square, say 
V 3. let this equal V 3, Fig.2. Next, draw 
from 3, touching corner of square. This gives | 
the ordinate. Here, you perceive, the seat is | 
made on lower corner of square, and at right 
angles with ordinate. 

Have height from seat to pitch equal with 3 4, 
Fig. 2. - The line through O intersecting seat, 
and ordinate is pitch and major axis. Complete 
the mould as usual. See that its tangents from 
V and T are equal with V, S, T, Fig. 2. 

The angle on the right contains bevel for 
shank. Its application is shown on square sec- 
tion. Angle on the left shows the bevel for centre 
joint T. This completes the mould for wreath 
of platform. 


Tt will be noticed that the construction we have 
just given takes up the least possible space on 
the drawing board. The seat being made on the 
lower corner of square, producing the same re- 
sults as if made on the upper. 

Fig. 5 shows the construction of a wreath 
starting from level floor. This has already been 
explained for a plan which is similar to that on 
the right of Fig. 1. Therefore a short explana- 
tion for these moulds is all that is necessary. 

Let the under side of level rail J H be the 
same height above the floor, starting as that 
landing on the left. The height being reeu- 
lated to suit the long baluster E on square 
step. Take any point on level rail, say H. 
Then set off four spaces from H to the left ; each 
space equal to O O on the plan. This being 
done, H and N represent the diameter. Let 
E F equal corresponding letters on plan. Then 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of RopEeRtT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by by Triibner and Co., London. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE X. & 


form the square step. Let under side of rail 
rest on it. Set off half its thickness, and draw 
a line cutting through K. Join K J. This 
gives the pitches J, K, N. Next, find the 
heights by drawing through joint L, cutting at 
Rand 2. Then 2 J is the height for level 
piece of wreath. Square over from N cutting 
at P. This gives P Ras height for upper part of 
wreath, and N P directs its ordinate. 

Transfer P N to extended side of square at 
Fig. 6, and draw ordinate extended. Make 
seat square with it. Let the height equal that 
below. Then drawthe pitch. This done, lay the 
board on, and mark the intersections cutting the 
vitch. 
; Next, square over the lines, and find the points 
that give LK N. This, to be correct, must equal 
the pitches below, which haye corresponding 
letters. : 

he square sections show the joints and appli- 
cation of bevels. The mould for level part of 
wreath is obtained by extending one side of square 
to the left, then let 2.2 equal2 J, Fig. 5. Join 
2 N forming the angle, in which is seen the bevel 
for joint on shank. 

The square section on the left shows the appli- 
cation. The centre joint L, its square section, 
shows that the thickness of rail is parallel with 
the surfaces of the plank; and the slabs cut off 
from the upper and under side of stuff. The 
tangents H, J, L must equal the pitches at Fig. 
5, where corresponding letters are seen. 

Observe that the step and riser starting from 
the platform; the same answers for that starting 
from the floor on the right. Consequently, the 
cuts of carriages at both places are alike. 
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A church is to be built in Islington, London, solely 
for the use of children. 
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BUILDING NEWS SKETCH BOOK. 
WORKSOP PRIORY CHURCH, NOTTS. 


TF\HE sketch shows the most easterly pier in the — 

south arcade of the nave, with the junction 
of the different periods of building. Thenaveis at 
present used as the parish church, and that, with 
the chapel of S. Mary (commonly called the Lady — 
Chapel), and some fragments of the Eastern parts, — 
are all that now remains of a very extensive monas- 
tery of Canons Regular of the orderof 8. Augustine.. 
The church was dedicated to 8. Cuthbert, and 
afterwards (in part) to 8, Mary, and founded ia 
the year 1103. The circular column shown in the 
sketch, and the corresponding one opposite, with 
the bay to the east of them, and the tower arch 
and springings on the east side of same, are pure ~ 
Norman. 
probably about 1170, and consists of circular and 
octagonal piers alternately, with continuous 
triforium and arches as shown, and two towers at 
the west ends of the aisles. © EDWARD STARR. 
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THE CHURCH OF §. ANDREW, PLAISTOW, 


HICH is the subject of our illustration this 
week, has been a considerable time in” 
progress, the drawings having been made about 
four years ago, and was consecrated in July of 
the present year. A more detailed description 
and interior illustration of the church appeared 
in the Burmpine News, on the 9th September 
last, No. 818. 3 
+ a 
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The handsomest railroad bridge in the West a 
said to be one just erected at Jamesville, Wisconsin, 
on the Chicago and North-western Railroad. It. 
consists of four arches of 60ft. span, with keystone 


; 
80ft. above the water, built of solid masonry. 
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SOUTH EAST PROSPECT OF THE 


CHURCH OF S. ANDREW, PLAISTOW, ESSEX. 


JAMES BROOKS, ARCHITECT. 
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Furniture & Decoration. 


—o 
HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION. 


By “An ExpertenceD WoRrkKMAN.” 
(Continued from page 354.) 
DECORATIVE PROCESSES. 


N using stencil patterns there are two me- 
thods of working, the one by dabbing 
with the end of the brush, and the other 
by brushing. The first method will be 
easily understood from what we have before 
said. It leaves the colour deposited through 
the interstices of the pattern rough and 
thick, while the second method leaves 
the colour smooth, or comparatively so. 
In mixing the colours for stencilling, care 
must be taken to have it of a medium 
thickness; if it is too thin it will not 
cover or be solid, and will be liable to run 
under the edge of the pattern and cause the 
edges to be ragged; and if the colour be 
mixed too thick it clogs and gathers on the 
stencil plate and on the brush, and so spoils 
the work. If the work is to be done in dead 
or flat colour it should always have one-eighth 
art of oil added, in order to bind the colour 
fast. Ultramarine blue and all unground 
colours used without admixture with white 
lead or oil require to be bound with either oil 
and liquid driers, varnish, or quick-drying 
japanner’s gold size. Wedo not advise the use 
of quick-drying colours in stencilling when it 
can be avoided, because they set and dry so 
quickly on the stencil plates that the sharp- 
ness of the design is destroyed, and the 
stencil plate requires cleaning so often that 
it soon becomes useless. The time lost in 
cleaning is also an important consideration. 
There are, of course, cases in which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use these quick-drying 
colours, but they must not be used on oil 
paint ifwe are to produce good work. On 
the other hand, we have found in practice 
that we can make sharp, clean, and good work 
by using quick-drying colour for stencilling 
upon distemper grounds. We may, of course, 
use distemper upon distemper, but by using 
quick-drying varnish colour we produce sharp 
and solid work, especially as in using all 
strong colours the distemper absorbs the 
colour, and being quick drying there is not 
time for it to spread and form a stain, as oil 
colour on distemper will do. 

In stencilling with distemper upon dis- 
temper, the ground colours require to be well 
bound, in order to prevent their being worked 
up in the act of stencilling, which{is often the 
case, and thus shady work is produced instead 
of one uniform tint. Milk is a good medium 
for mixing stencil colours, and some colours 
will work well mixed with beer alone. Burnt 
or raw sienna, and all colours which are not 
of a spongy nature, require but little of either 
gluten or animal size to bind them, while 
ultramarine blue and like pigments require 
the size to be used pretty freely. 

Oil paint upon oil paint stencils sharp, 
whether brushed or dabbed. In brushing, the 
stencil is used with very littlecolour, and in 
large patterns the brush is moved witha 
sliding motion over the edge of the pattern, 
taking care that the brush does not scrape 
against the edge ; out in brushing over a small 


or intricate pattern, the stencil brush must be 


used lightly and with a circular motion, and 
with littlecolour in the brush. We are less 
liable in using the brush so to curl up the 
edges of the pattern or any sharp points or 
angles. The brush should be pressed upon the 

attern, and only the extreme end of it should 

eused. We can by this method get a clearly 
defined outline, and a smooth surface to the 
pattern stencilled. In stencilling two or 
more colours with one stencil pattern, one 
colour should be first stencilled, and while 
stencilling the next colour, that part which 
has been previously done must be covered 
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with a piece of paper, which may beheld in 
one hand while the brush is being used with 
the other. Itis best to cut this paper to cover 
the one colour completely while the other is 
being done, in order to keep the colour dis- 
tinct ; but if the wall space to be covered is 
large, itis desirable, when there are more 
than two colours, to cut separate stencils for 
each or some of the colours, and when the 
pattern is small and in stencil colours, this 
almost becomes a necessity. Stencil patterns 
must of course be fastened to the wall, ceiling, 
or other work to be decorated while being 
used. This isdone in the best manner by 
using needle points such asare used for putting 
up gilt mouldings. Some use drawing pins 
and common tacks, but as all these have to 
be pushed into the body of the plaster or wood 
in order to hold the stencil, it will be evident 
that the thicker they are the larger will be 
the hole they will make ; in fact, when thick 
tacks or even thick needles are used, the 
plaster breaks and leaves an unslightly hole. 
We have found it best to use fine needle 
points for the purpose. These may be either 
fixed into small wooden handles, that is, small 
pieces of wood about Ltin. long, square sided, 
and cut taper to the end where the needle is 
placed, or the needles may be pushed into 
the plaster by means of a small hollow key, 
The blunt end of the needle is dropped into 
the key with the point projecting, and is thus 
pressed through the stencil into the plaster. 
The kinds of work which may bedone with 
stencil patterns are many and various. In 
addition to the ordinary stencilling in colours, 
patterns may be stencilled upon prepared 
grounds in oil gold size, and the pattern gilt. 
In this case the size must be used sparingly 
and stencilled carefully, in order that the 
gold will lay on level and smooth, and leave 
no fat edges. Patterns may also be stencilled 
in stiff gold size, and while it is wet fine sand 
may be thrown upon it with a dredger, as 
described in a former article. By this means 
we produce a capital effect, the ground being 
smooth and the pattern rough or granular. If 
the whole of this is gilt we get a beautiful 
effect in dead and bright gold. Fine blue 
smalts, or any colour of powdered glass may 
be used in this manner with good effect. A 
very rich powder may be made for using in 
the manner above described in this wise :—A 
sheet of ordinary glass must be gilded with 
gold leaf, using isinglass as a medium to fasten 
it to the glass (which process we purpose 
describing in a future article) ; when dry it is 
polished ; itshould then be painted with black 
japan or any other quick hard-drying varnish 
colour ; and is then placed in an oven to 
harden. When thoroughly dry and hard, the 
colour and gold must be scraped or chipped off 
the glass. If it has been properly done it 
will leave the glass in small dust scales, which 
will be burnished gold on one side and coloured 
upon the other side; these, being thrown or 
blown through or with a glass tube on to the 
stencilled gold size, adhere and have a 
brilliant, rich, and yet quiet appearance. 
Dead and bright patterus may also be pro- 
duced. The groundwork may be highly 
varnished or even polished, and the pattern 
stencilled in dead or flat colour, or the ground 
may be dead and the pattern stencilled in 
pure'varnish. By either of these methods 
we have a widefield for quiet decorative effect, 
as even the most declicate tint of colour may 
havea pattern put upon it which shall be quiet, 
unobtrusive, and yet rich. Scrolls, em- 
blems, symbols, and inscriptions in church 
decoration may be, prepared in the workshop 
by the artist and stencilled on the walls or 
ceilings by ordinary skilled labour, thus re- 
ducing the cost of such works considerably. 
Stencil plates are also used for diapering 
upon glass in imitation of ground glass. The 
pattern is stencilled upon the sheet of glass in 
a varnish paint. The flux or white semi- 
opaque enamel is then brushed over the glass 
and made level, and spread evenly with a 
badger-hair brush ; the glass is then placed in 
the kiln or oven and heated to the necessary 
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degree to partially melt and secure the ad- 
hesion of the enamel. The heat at the same 
time destroys the paint with which the pattern 
is stencilled, and reduces it to a loose powder, 
which is brushed off, leaving the pattern in 
clear glass, and the ground semi-transparent. 
Another plan to effect the same object is to 
first spread the enamel upon the glass, and when 
it is set the stencil pattern is placed upon it, and. 
with a stiff brush the enamel is brushed off 
the glass from all the parts which are not 
covered by the stencil pattern. Itis then 
burnt as before. This plan may be used with 
advantage for wall diapering, by mixing the 
colour to be used so that it will be fast enough 
to allow the stencil pattern to be placed upon 
it without injury, and yet loose enough to 
allow of the colour being wiped away with a 
piece of flannel, or brushed off with a dry 
stencil brush or stiff tool. To effect this 
purpose, the colour should be mixed with 
japanners’ gold size and turps, with just a 
sufficient quantity of raw linseed oil added to 
prevent its drying too quickly. The gold 
size (or a quick-drying varnish may be 
substituted) will cause the colour to set 
with sufficient tenacity to prevent injury 
if carefully used, and the oil prevents 
its drying hard, and gives the necessary 
time for working. Imitations of watered 
fabrics may also be done in this manner. 

The methods used for transferring designs 
to works which have to be painted in with the 
pencil are different in some degree from that 
used for stencil work. The designs may of 
course be first sketched with charcoal in the 
manner described before, and may be traced 
directly on to the place they have to occupy ; 
but the readiest and most generally used 
method is by pouncing. One half of the de- 
sign is sketched correctly ; it is then placed 
upon a deal or pine board, or upon a board 
covered with a double thickness of green baize, 
and the lines are pricked through with a fine 
needle as close as may be desirable. The per- 
forations are made through the two folds of 
the paper at once, thus forming a complete 
design, or the paper may be folded several 
times and perforated through the whole of the 
folds, producing as many repetitions of the 
ornament as there are folds of the paper. 
When the design is pricked it is laid upon 
the work to be decorated, and any coloured 
powder may be dusted upon it by means of a 
pounce-bag. The fine powder penetrates 
through the perforations, and the outline of the 
ornament is traced in fine dots of colour. 
The pounce-bag is simply a fine colour or 
powder tied up in a double fold of fine muslin 
or thin calico ; but the best plan is to usea 
rubber; this is made with a long strip of 
woollen cloth, old or new will answer the pur- 
pose; it should be about 2} or 3in. wide ; this 
is rolled up into a compact roll of about 1 or 
liin. in diameter, it is then tightly bound 
with string or twine in the centre so as to 
bind the whole tight together, leaving the ends 
free. It should then be cut perfectly level at 
each end: it is now ready for use. In using 
the rubber the end is charged with dry colour 
or charcoal in powder, and rubbed over the 
pricked design, which presses the powder 
through the perforations, but does not leave 
so much superfluous dust behind it as the 
pounce-bag does, and is consequently more 
cleanly in the working. There are, of course, 
many colours which are suitable for using in 
pouncing or rubbing, but it may be observed 
that if colour is used it is always best to use 
those which are the nearest in tone to the pre- 
vailing colour to be used in painting-in the 
ornament, for the reason that when the 
pounce colour is worked up in picking-in the 
ornament, it is not so much perceived as if it 
were of an opposite tone of colour. Ultra- 
marine blue and powdered charcoal are the 
most useful for the purpose, as both of them 
can be dusted off the work and leave no stain 
behind them ; whereas if we use Indian red 
or many other colours it is very difficult to 
clean the work after them, as most of them 
leave a stain behind. It is, however, advisable 


in most cases, when the colour of the orna- 
ment is laid in of a lighter colour than that 
with which the design is pounced, to draw 
the design slightly larger than required, so 
that the ornament may be painted inside the 
pounce marks, thus avoiding the dirty edge 
caused by the pencil gathering the colour of 
the pounce dots in working. This method is 
very useful for every kind of design, and 
especially so in all cases where the ornament 
has to be laid in and partly executed by those 
workmen (of whom there are many) who can 
use the pencil, but are not capable of origi- 
nating any design. It will, of course, depend 
in a great measure upon the person who has to 
execute the work as to the closeness with 
which the design will have to be pricked. A 
first-class man only requires an indication of 
the outline, as he depends upon his pencil to 
improve and correct the design; and, in fact, 
he will design as he goes on with his work, 
ouly requiring the pounce dots as a guide to 
the distribution of weight and space; but 
with ordinary workmen the design will have 
to be pricked closely and carefully, in default 
of which sad blunders are often made. When 
the design consists of geometrical patterns, 
we prefer to trace instead of pouncing them. 
Greater exactness may be thus obtained. 
The back, or plain side of the design, is 
coloured with Indian red or vermilion in 
powder. This should be rubbed off again, 
leaving as little colour upon it as possible ; it 
is then placed upon the work to be decorated, 
and the lines traced with a fine blunt stile or 
black lead pencil, which will leave the design 
in faint-coloured lines upon the work. In 
tracing, care must be taken not to press too 
heavily, in order to avoid making indenta- 
tions in the paint. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


HE second ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute for the present session took plece 
on Monday evening last, Mr. EH. I’Anson, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The usual formal busi- 
ness having been got through, Messrs. Edwin 
Bull and Walter KE. MacCarthy were unanimously 
elected associates. 
Mr. Bunsamin Frerruy, F.§8.A., then read a 
paper entitled 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEST FRONT OF WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 


After a long description of the west front, Mr. 
Ferrey proceeded to indicate the measures that 
had been taken for its restoration. He said that 
it was to be regretted that the perishable nature 
of blue lias renders it unsafe to be used in the 
proposed restoration. The softness of its colour 
blending so well with the Doulting stone, points 
to it as the most fitting material, but after much 
consultation it has been resolved to use Kilkenny 
marble instead; its colour resembles blue lias 
closely, and of its durability no doubt can be 
entertained, as all the buildings in which it has 
been employed afford ample evidence of its ex- 
cellent qualities. The Devonshire and other 
marbles possess a purple hue very unlike the blue 
lias, and where so large anumber of columns, &c., 
are required, it is of the highest importance that 
the colour intended by the original architect 
should be secured. Those who have watched the 
condition of this great western portion of the 
cathedral have seen with deep regret the rapid 
decay going on from year to year. Every winter 
or heavy gale produces fresh mischief, and with- 
in a late period the fall of canopies and portions 
of the statues and bases has become dangerous 
to those daily passing by the north-west corner of 
the cathedral. It became absolutely necessary 
that some general examination should be made, 
to ascertain the safety of many other parts which 
hada threatening appearance. Mr. Ferrey was 
instructed by the Dean and Chapter to have a 
scaffolding erected, and make an examination of 
the condition of the niches and decorative por- 
tions of the two great buttresses of the north- 
west tower; this he did without delay, and re- 
ported to the Dean and Chapter in August, 1868. 
In his report he said that having made a careful 
examination of the condition of the north-west 
buttress to the west front, from the top to its 
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base, he was enabled to speak, not only as to the 
insecure state of many portions of the buttress 
immediately contiguous to a canopy which 
had fallen, but also ag to the perilous con- 
dition of many other details. It was of 
the utmost importance that every feature of 
this incomparable front should be saved if pos- 
sible, but that could only be accomplished by a 
timely renewal of those parts of the design which 
are essential to the protection of others. By way 
of example he alluded to the abacito the capitals 
of the upper series of niches, containing succes- 
sive groups of figures, illustrating the Last 
Resurrection. All these abaci and their support- 
ing columns were of blue lias, or some imperfectly 
formed marble; the former had entirely disap- 
peared, not an abacus remained ; andasa natural 
consequence, the wet having penetrated to the 
carved foliage of the capitals, the frost had 
materially damaged them, and all would be de- 
stroyed in a short time unless some steps were 
taken to arrest the progress of destruction. 
Again, although especial care was taken by the 
original builders to prevent the crushing or injury 
to, the joints by the insertion of oyster shells 
into all the bedding-joints of the masonry, yet 
sufficient caution was not taken in placing the 
Doulting stone on its natural bed; hence in many 
places it had split and fallen, and there were 
many parts of the west front which must speedily 
become ruinous, and ought at once to be removed 
and replaced by good stone rightly bedded. It 
was not difficult to discover where this defective 
material was used, as a slight tapping on the face 
would crush the surface, already weakened by 


‘cracks and fissures, through which the weather 


penetrated.. It was important, Mr. Ferrey re- 
ported, that nothing should be done to this front 
but what was really essential to the conservation 
of the valuable artistic work which remained. 
Neither new forms nor materials of any kindshould 
be permitted. A mere comparison of the engray- 
ing in Britton’s work, published in 1824, with the 
state of the front in 1868, would show the 
ravages which time has produced; but time was 
not the sole cause of mischief. In former repairs, 
cast-iron ties and plugs were extensively used ; 
these had done immense damage, and objects pro- 
bably safe, if they had been left undisturbed, had 
been shattered by these injudicious efforts at pro- 
tection, In any other precautionary steps, copper 
dowels and cramps only should be used. Mr. 
Ferrey advised the reproduction of the canopy 
which had fallen, and also the restoration 
of the opposite one attached to the cor- 
responding buttress. This had for some 
time been gradually wearing away. Although 
this was the immediate work to be done, Mr. 


_| Ferrey could not but direct attention to the ex- 


tremely critical condition of many details of this 
most beautiful portion of the cathedral. In the 
original design all the angular shafts of the but- 
tresses and wall arcades consisted of a species of 
blue stone, which formed a most agreeable con- 
trast to the Doulting stone, but unfortunately 
this had proved a very perishable material; in 
almost every case these columns have failed. At 
the time of his report the south-west and north- 
eastern buttresses were wholly without these 
essential features, and although the canopies to 
the niches retain their position and hang unsup- 
ported, yet at any moment they may fall with a 
tremenddus crash, and do great injury. He 
therefore strongly urged the necessity of replac- 
ing these missing columns without delay; and 
further recommended the use of some Devonshire 
marble instead of Doulting (which in past repairs 
had been used), so as to carry out as nearly as 
possible the original intention. The inestimable 
value of the west front of this cathedral, as being 
undoubtedly the finest in England, claimed for it 
the utmost possible care; no measures for its pre- 
servation should be neglected. Nothing but the 
utmost vigilance could save it from the effects of 
time, which were then working slowly but surely 
its destruction. It was unwise to rest satisfied, 
and to suppose that because up to that time cer- 
tain parts (which looked perilous) had not fallen, 
that therefore they were safe. In conclusion, Mr. 
Ferrey recommended that each part of the west 
front should be carefully examined and strength- 
ened where necessary, and wherever it might be 
found needful to replace carved work, he felt con- 
fident that the new portions might be worthily as- 
similated to the old. In consequence of this re- 
port, the Dean and Chapter appealed for subserip- 
tions. A committee was formed, and in order that 
no doubt should be entertained as to the neces- 
sity of the work, Mr. Scott’s opinion was re- 
quested on Mr, Ferrey’s proposal. Mr. Scott, at 


once, made an independent examination of the i 
west front, and confirmed in every respect Mr, 
Ferrey’s report, whereupon the work of repair 
was without loss of time commenced. Amongst 
the many repairs which have been carried out 
from time to time, much of the well-intended 
work was but indifferently executed ; thus in sub- 
stituting light-coloured stone for blue lias, as 
previously remarked, the beauty of the front hag 
been sadly marred. The carving also, where re- 

newed, is both lumpy and heavy, and wanting in — 
the freedom and expression of the ancient wo f 
and worse than all, insome cases (though happily ~ 
few) where the heads of statues were wanting, — 
modern ones have been supplied of the st 
miserable description; here and there arms haye 
been stuck on in cement; but considering the 
large number of the statues, we may be thanktu 
that so few have been deformed and disfigured by 
clumsy hands. Within Mr. Ferrey’s own recollee- 
tion some of the beautiful heads of the statue: 
have been split asunder, the facial portion fallin 
to the ground in numberless fragments. Ma 
Ferry concluded his paper by a comparison of th 
west fronts of some of our Hinglish cathedrals ant 
abbey churches which had been most adorned 
with sculpture. Taking Exeter, Salisbury, Lich-~ 
field, Crowland Abbey, and Bowden as examples, — 
it would be found that the west front of Wells 
Cathedral supplied by far the most elaborately 

ornamented example in England. Hi 


DISCUSSION. 


Prorussor AnstTEp said he knew Wells Cathedra 
very well, having made a very careful examinatio 
of it some ten years ago. From that examination 
and from what he had been able to glean of th 
history of the building, he thought that the ston 
had very much deteriorated within the last thirty — 
or forty years. At the time when Britton de- 
scribed the fabric, and (ten years later) when the 
Commissioners for selecting a stone for the” 
Houses of Parliament examined it, it was de- 
scribed as being in a fair state of preservation, and — 
the Doulting stone in the west front was referred — 
to as a good material. The photographs which — 
had been projected on to the screen shower 
clearly, indeed,that, taking it as a whole, thisstone — 
had lasted very well, and had been well selected. — 
It was not to be expected that a building, howevdel 
carefully it might be constructed with any of the 
ordinary stones of this country, would last with- 
out care for more than a few centuries. As fast : 
as the original stones decayed fresh ones should 
be put in, and it was to be regretted that this had — 
not been done in the west front of Wells Cathedral — 
thirty or forty years ago, when (there was reason — 
to believe) the whole of the sculptured work was — 
in a far better statethannow. Hethought ee 
would be recognised as a highly important lesson 
in reference to material that the stone had really — 
stood very well indeed for about four or five 
centuries, and that within the course of the last 
fifty years it had become so decayed as to” 
necessitate its replacement. He noticed particu-_ 
larly the condition of the columns constructed (as 
it appeared to him) of the streaked lias, as com- — 
pared with the condition of the Doulting limestone 
used for the purposes of sculpture, and it seemed 
to him that the lias had really stood quite as well 
in proportion as the harder, and probably better, — 
stone. In fact, it had lasted so well in exposed — 
situations that he thought it must have been — 
adopted by the builders only after some crucial 
test. He thought that experience was against 
any delicate work in blue lias lasting fifty years 
in exposed places without great change. With — 
regard to the material with whichit was proposed _ 
to replace the faulty stones, Mr. Ferrey had- 
stated that his intention was to use Kilkenny ~ 
marble in the place of lias. It was possible that 
that might prove a very good material for the 
purpose, but it was also possible that it would 
not be a bit more serviceable than the blue lias. 
The earthy marbles that we had in this coun 
were not very durable. They took a good fae 
and polish, but the polish very soon disappeared, — 
and he was inclined to think that when the fros 
got into them they soon went to picces, for after 
all these marbles were only partially crystallised, — 


and were liable to considerable variety of con- 


ay 


dition. aaah 
The Cuarrman asked whether the Doulting — 
stone was an oolite of the same character a8 — 
Portland stone. + ahaa 
Proresson Anstrep replied that it was & 
closely compacted oolite, but contained very font 
oolitic grains. Bae 
Proressor Donanpson said he understood tha 
the Kilkenny marble was nota marble at all. I 
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was the name vulgarly given to a stone which 
was very hard and very difficult to work. 
 Prorussor ANSTED said it was a very compact 
earthy limestone. 
camer. Or. W. Homans, C.E., said that in con- 
structing a railway in the neighbourhood of 
Kilkenny he had used the stone of the district for 
‘the bridges, &c. It was a marble of a very hard 
texture, and capable of taking a very high polish. 
It was an exceedingly fine stone, and extremely 
durable. 

Mr. J. P. Seppon (Hon. Sec.) having made 
a few remarks on the subject, Mr. Charles Barry 
proposed that the thanks of the meeting should 
be given to Mr. Ferrey for his interesting paper. 
Mr. C. F. Hayward seconded the proposition, 
which was supported by Professor Donaldson, 
who suggested that the names of Messrs. Flukes 
& Rudge (who had attended to illustrate the paper 
by means of the oxyhydrogen lime-light and 
photographic camera) should be associated with 
that of Mr. Ferrey. Mr. Hadfield, of Sheffield, 
also supported the proposition, which having been 
put by the Chairman was cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Ferrey, in reply, said he regretted that 
the eminent sculptors, Messrs. Westmacott & 
Woolner, had not been present to criticise the 
statues which had been shown on the screen. 
With regard to the materials to be used for the 

restoration of the work, he said he could in some 
measure corroborate Professor Ansted’s remarks 
as to the blue lias. It had certainly, in many 
parts of the building, stood remarkably well, but 
this had been in nocks, and not in any exposed 
situations, where he (Mr. Ferrey) believed it had 
totally failed inevery case. He had at first stood 
out for the use of the blue lias, but when he saw 
how universally it had failed he was obliged to 
recommend the Kilkenny marble, which was 
selected, not only on account of its durability, but 
by reason of its colour harmonizing with the old 
material. One cause of the failure of the shafts 


he thought was as follows:—They were very | 


long, and had no zones; they entered into a cup 
at the base, and the wet trickling down the faces 
of them lodged in the cup, and, in time, disinte- 
grated the base of the column and loosened it, 
and the first gale of wind blew the shaft down. 
He had adopted the Kilkenny marble because 
there were so many instances in which that 
material had stood for many centuries as sharp 
as when put up. 
The meeting then terminated. 
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THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF 
| ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Council of this Institute 

was held on Thursday week, Alexander 

Thomson, Esq., 1.A., President, in the chair. 

The attention of the Council was called to the 

following advertisement, which appeared last week 
in the Glasgow newspapers — 

‘‘ Glasgow Corporation Waterworks, 
“Design for Memorial Fountain. 
“Important Notice to Competitors. 

“Notice is hereby given that, in terms of a 
resolution by the Glasgow Corporation Water- 
works Commissioners, it has been agreed that 
the cost of the proposed memorial fountain to 
commemorate the services of the late Lord 
Provost, Robert Stewart, Esq. of Murdoston, 
shall not exceed from £1,500 to £2,000, instead 
of from £2,000 to £4,000, as formerly adver- 
tised. 

‘Competitors are invited to make such modifi- 
cations or alterations on their designs as may be 
thought proper, so as to bring the cost of erec- 
tion within the restricted sum. 

“The premium of £50 will be awarded for the 
design that may be considered by the committee 
as most suitable, but they do not bind them- 
selves to erect the fountain for which the pre- 
mium may be awarded.” 

It was stated that rine months ago the Com- 
missioners advertised for designs for the memo- 
rial fountain, the cost not to exceed from £2,000 
to £4,000, and mentioned that a premium of 
£50 would be given for the best; that about 50 
designs had been sent in, involving in their pro- 

duction a large expenditure of time and money ; 
and that nothing had been heard of the result 
by the competitors till last week, when the report 
ot the proceedings of the Commissioners and the 
advertisement first above referred to appeared in 
the newspapers. The Council unanimously 
resolved “That the Commissioners cannot now 
change the conditions of the competition, and ask 
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a further sacrifice of time and money, but are 
bound in justice to adhere to the terms of the 
original advertisement, to proceed to consider the 
designs given in, and to award the premium of 
£50 to the best.” The Council instructed Mr. 
MacLean, the secretary of the Institute, to send 
an extract from the minutes to the Lord Provost, 
as Chairman of the Waterworks Commissloners. 
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ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PLANS. 
(From the Times.) 


QUESTION lately raised about the Palace 
of Westminster has just been reproduced 
in a case of more modest proportions, and con- 
clusively determined. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the public that§when Mr. Ayrton, on be- 
half of the nation, required the delivery of the 
plans and drawings of the Palace of Westminster, 
Mr. Barry, on behalf of his'late father, declined 
to give them up. The argument employed was 
that such plans remained the property, not of the 
person who hai bespoken and paid for them, but 
of the-architect who designed and framed them, 
and the customary and recognised usage of the 
profession was appealed to in support of the pre- 
tension. We exposed at the time the unreason- 
able nature of the claim thus preferred, and 
suggested to our readers that they should pro- 
tect themselves for the future in all such trans- 
actions by stipulating beforehand for the delivery 
of the goods ordered, as in all other trade bar- 
gains. We can now state that this precaution is. 
happily, needless. The presumption has been 
formally established in the opposite direction. 
Instead of its being necessary that an architect’s 
employer should make terms for the delivery of 
his plans, it will be necessary that the architect 
himself should obtain his employer’s consent to 
their retention. In the absence of any special 
agreement to the contrary, it will be held that 
these goods belong to the customer who purchased 
them, and not to the dealer who sold them. So 
it was ruled in the Court of Exchequer on Wednes- 
day last, and certainly the law in this instance 
has proved itself the perfection of reason. 
Mr. M‘Gowan, a clergyman residing at Holmes- 
dale, engaged the services of Mr. Ebdy, a pro- 
fessional architect, for the construction of a 
vicarage house on specified terms. The architect 
was to prepare the plans of the building and pro- 
cure tenders for the execution of the work, his 
remuneration being graduated according to the 
following scale :—If the work was actually com- 
pleted, 5 per cent. on the whole sum expended 
was to be paid as commission; if the tenders 
were given, but the work left undone, the com- 
mission was to be reduced to 3 per cent. on the 
estimated cost; and in the event of the scheme 
being dropped before the issue of tenders, the 
percentage was to be still further reduced to 2}. 
The pertinence of these stipulations to the point 
at issue consisted in the evidence which they 
furnished of a deliberate contract. Apparently 
there was some doubt from the beginning whether 
the house would be built or not, and the fees 
payable to the architect were regulated accordingly; 
but, inasmuch as this formal agreement between 
the contracting parties could be produced as de- 
fining their respective rights, it followed that any 
claim not based on the stipulations recorded 
must either be established on some special ground 
or rejected altogether. That is precisely what 
occurred. The work was terminated at a stage 
which left the architect entitled to a commission 
of 23 per cent. on the estimated cost, and about 
this there was no dispute. Mr. M‘Gowan wrote 
to Mr. Ebdy announcing the discontinuance of 
the project, and asking for the plans and the 
charges for preparing them. Mr. Ebdy duly 
delivered his account, but declined to deliver the 
drawings, alleging the custom of the profession 
as his justification for retaining them. It would 
have followed, of course, that Mr. M‘Gowan, on 
these conditions of dealing, would have got 
nothing whatever for his money. He had agreed 
to pay so much for plans only, so much for plans 
and tenders, and so much for plans, tenders, and 
work complete. The bargain actually terminated 
at the first of these stages, Mr. M‘Gowan, after 
buying his plans, found that he had not occasion 
to buy anything more, and so he wrote for his 
plans, and offered to pay for them. The architect 
was ready to take the price of his wares, but not 
to deliver them, on which his customer declined 
to pay, and an action ensued which puts the 
question at rest. ‘he original trial had resulted 
in favour of the plaintiff, but leave was given to 
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move in order that the court might deal with the 
true question at issue—the validity or invalidity 
of the professional plea. 

On behalf of the architect the contention was 
that the usage of the profession gave him a right 
to the custody of the plans, He had given his 
thought and labour to their preparation, and he 
held them at the service of his employer for the 
purposes in contemplation ; but his employer had 
abandoned these purposes, and the plans were 
not wanted. He had thus earned his money, and 
if his customer had actually received no con- 
sideration, that was his own fault. The drawings 
and specifications were entirely at his command if 
he desired to build ; if he did not, they were of 
no useto him, and by the known usage of the 
trade, they were retained in the designer’s hands. 
On the other hand, it was maintained that no 
trade usage either did or could justify the non- 
delivery of goods bought and paid for; that the 
real contract contained all the terms of the bar- 
gain, and that these terms included no such right 
as that now claimed by the architect. Conse- 
quently, such a right could only be affirmed on 
some pre-existing or overruling condition, and this 
was the condition sought in the prescription 
alleged to pertain to theprofession. As a matter 
of fact, this usage or prescription could not be 
established to the satisfaction of the court, but 
the point was of comparatively little importance, 
since judgment was given on broader grounds. 

It was held that the claim thus advanced by 
the profession was contrary to all reason. Baron 
Bramwell used even stronger words in charac- 
terising the pretension set up. ‘‘ The usage con- 
tended for,” said his lordship, ‘‘ was impossible ; 
he could not help saying that it was perfectly 
suicidal; so soon as it was brought into being it 
cut its throat with its own absurdity.” We 
imagine these opinions will be shared by every- 
body who reads them. ‘In all common sense,’” 
added the learned baron, “a man is entitled to 
what he is compelledto pay for.” So, indeed, we 
should think, and a more extravagant or in- 
tolerable trade rule than that alleged to the con- 
trary was never devised by a trade-union. If it 
is not held to be ‘in restraint of trade,” it cer- 
tainly ought to be, but from this time forth the 
question stands on the simplest of footings. The 
privilege, or usage, or whatever it may be, of the 
architectural profession is summarily set aside, 
and if in future an architect expects or intends to 
keep the goods for which his customers pay in- 
stead of delivering them, he must secure that 
privilege, not by appeal to trade custom, but by 
the production of a contract to that effect on the 
part of his employer. Otherwise the presump- 
tion goes against him. It follows practically that 
any person building.a house and bespeaking plans 
for the purpose will be entitled to the possession 
of those plans, unless he pleases to forego his 
rights in such respect by previous agreement. In 
that case there is no more to be said, but we 
should really like to see with what face an archi- 
tect would venture to approach his customers with 
a direct and undisguised request for payment 
without delivery. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CuurcH Pratre.—We announced some time ago 
that Messrs. Cox & Sons (in conjunction with Mr. 
John Keith) had offered prizes of ten, five, and 
three guineas each for the best designs for a set of 
Communion service, to be executed for the ap- 
proaching International Exhibition, |members of 
the Architectural Association only being eligible 
to compete. At the meeting of the Association on 
Friday evening last, Mr. J. S. Quilter, hon. sec., 
stated that the committee had requested Mr. 
William White, F.S.A., Mr. A. Waterhouse, and 
Mr. E. J. Tarver, to act as judges of the designs 
sent in, which were eighteen in number. The 
judges reported that none of the designs sent in 
came up to the average standard of excellence 
which was exhibited in the design of church plate 
in the present day. Of the designs sent in, the 
the judges considered that the one marked “St. 
John” was entitled to the first prize; “Or,” to 
the second prize; and ‘‘Pix,” to the third prize. 
These were found to be by Mr. Wornum, Mr. 
Isaac Jones, and Mr. Frame, respectively. The 
judges, however, did not recommend that any of 
these designs should be carried out witnout being 
more or less modified. 
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The foundation stone of a new rectory for 8. Mil- 
dred’s, Canterbury, was laid on Tueslay week. 
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CUNNINGHAM & DABB’S WOOD-CARVING MACHINE. 


WOOD-CARVING ma- 

chine capable of satis- 
factorily executing not only or- 
dinary work, but even statuary 
and other objects requiring 
under-cutting, independently 
of any artistic knowledge in 
the workmen, using it will pro- 
bably astonish some of our 
weaders and be welcomed by 
many. Such a machine has 
been introduced by Messrs. 
Cunningham & Dabb, and may 
‘be seen in operation at their 
works in Cadby’s-buildings, 
‘Leather-lane, Holborn... It is 
‘convenient in size, weighing 
only from 4 cwt. to 3 cwt., ac- 
cording to size, and very cheap. 
It can be worked either by 
steam or a fiy-wheel, requires 
no skilled labour, and performs 
the work with exactness at an 
expense of less than a tithe of 
the time and cost hand labour 
would involve. The machine 
we saw at the time of our 
visit has since been sold for 
the execution of oak carvings 
now erecting in the course 


of the restoration of Bath 
Abbey. The working of the 
machine is exceedingly simple. The work 


is placed under the cutting tool (shown side- 
by-side by the tracer), and the latter moved 
at will over the outline of the model. Each 
moving at the same speed and in the same direc- 
tions as the other, a perfect copy is obtained. A 
revolving motion is imparted to the cutting tool 
by means of the band attached to the fly-wheel, 
and the necessary suspension is afforded by the 
adjusting spring shown. Suitable tables can be 
supplied for more elaborate work—statuary, and 
the like. The two forms of the machine which 
will probably command the largest sale are a 
‘Small one for working on a lathe and suited to the 
requirements of amateurs,* and another, shown 
in our illustration, to meet the requirements of 
builders and others. 
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ON ARTISTS’ COLOURS AND PIGMENTS. 


HE first course of Cantor lectures at the rooms 

of the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, 

for the present session, commenced on Monday last. 

On that occasion Frederick S. Barff, Ksq., M.A., 

¥.C.S., and Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 

Society, delivered the first of a series of five lectures 

on ‘Artists’ Colours and Pigments.” Mr. P. Le 

Neve Foster occupied the chair. The lecture 
theatre was crowded. 

Mr. Barrr commenced by offering a few observa- 
tions on the importance of the application of 
Science to the fine arts. He said we could hardly 
look at the beautiful pictures of the old masters 
without a feeling of regret that we were unable to 
view them in all the freshness with which they left 
their gitted hands, nor wasit possible to see without 
regret the ravages time had made on many of their 
most famous works. Unhappily this decay was not 
confined even to the works of the old masters alone, 
‘but the works of artists of the present day and of 
‘those immediately preceding them were fast losing 
that freshness and beauty which they originally 
presented. The causes which had produced these 
calamitous effects would be treated partially in that, 
but more fully in the succeeding lectures, and as 
far as possible remedies would be pointed out by 
which greater durability of colour might be obtained. 
The adoption of the means to be suggested, of 
course, rested with artists themselves, and to em- 
ploy them with good effect would require study and 
a practical acquainte nce with those branches of 
science which most directly bore upon their art. 
The artist’s profession was one requiring a high 
development of the imagination! and of the poetical 
feelings, but it was a great mistake to draw. the 
conclusion that scientific pursuits deadened those 
feelings, for what could elevate a man’s mind more 
than earnest inquiry into the secrets of Nature in 
allits different forms? Such pursuits would not 
only repay the artist in the control which they 
would give him over the materials he had to employ, 
but open out a new field of beauty from which he 
snight gather ideas for the enrichment of his works. 
‘Not merely were artists interested in the perma- 
nence of their works during their own life-time, but 
as they lived perhaps as much for the future as the 


* Illustrated and described in the English Mechanic, 
Sept. 28, 1870. 
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present, they had every reason to feel a keen in- 
terest in securing the lasting durability of their 
works. It was mournful to contemplate the pictures 
of Turner, and of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and see the 
gradual fading of their original beauty, owing to 
their lack of this important requisite. Had they 
not, then, in the face of these facts, cause to urge 
upon their instructors the importance of turning 
their attention to the study of science, which would 
greatly help them in painting vehicles and painting 
grounds so that their pictures might escape the fate 
of their predecessors? Unlike the weitet’s, the 
artist’s works could not be printed, and with the 
latter’s death !died all knowledge of his works, 
except what was handed down by tradition. All of 
them must be familiar with Longfellow’s touching 
lines on the artist of Nuremberg :— 


Here, where art was stillreligion, with a simple reverent 
Facet laboured Albrecht Durer, the evangelist of 
Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy 
Unie ce eeret he wandered, seeking for the better 
Defbaare is the inscription on the tombstone where 
Teed be raises but departed—for the artist never dies. 


It was that the artists of the present day and of 
future times might be enabled to obtain this im- 


| mortality for their w orks that he was there that 


evening to advocate the claims of science as the 
handrhaid of art. After these preliminary observa- 

tions, Mr. Barff proceeded to consider the nature of 
colour. What was colour? 
inherent in matter, or did it belong to matter? The 
lecturer then, by a series of experiments (in the 
showing of which he was greatly aided by Mr. Ladd 
and Mr. Taylor) demonstrated that colour did not 
necessarily depend on chemical composition or 
upon material arrangement. Heat would change a 
colour, and friction would restore it again to its 
original hue. Upon what then did colour depend ? 
It depended on all these circumstances combined ; 

and in order that the artist might be able to 
appreciate the quality of the colours he was using, 
and their nature, it appeared to him to be necessary 
that he should be acquainted with those agents 
which influenced the colouring materials with which 
he had to deal. What he wished most earnestly to 
impress upon his hearers was this,—that not only 
did a knowledge of the reactions of chemistry 
enable the artist to understand the nature of the 
colours with which he had to work, but it enabled 
him the better to master those kindred branches of 
knowledge — viz., heat and light, which were 
also of great moment. After. describing how 
the sense of colour was created in the human 
vision, Mr. Barff said that only a day or two ago he 
was talking to Mr. Benson, a gentleman who had 
devoted much attention to the science of colour. 

Mr. Benson explained to him the system which he 
advocated. Hesaid it had always been the popular 
belief that the three primitive colours were red, 

yellow, and blue; but in his work on the “ Science 
of Colour” he prov ed (and successfully to the 
lecturer’s mind) that the primitive colours were not 
red, yellow, and blue, but red, green, and blue—red 
at the bottom of the spectrum, green in the middle, 
and blue towards the end. Mr. Benson had also 


Naeees some experiments illustrative of this, by 


which artists might be able to tell whether the pig- 


Had it any property 


ments with which they were dealing were a i 
colours. The experiment consisted in laying on a | 
dark ground a piece of cardboard covered with a | 
strip of colour, and then, on looking at it through a 
prism, the artist would see a perfect spectrum ; and | 
in the centre a variation of the spectrum. cca the — 
colour was pure, say in the ease of vermilion, he 
would see the red rays only in the centre; and if | 
impure, he would see a mixture of rays. The use 
of this ingenious method of testing colours was | 
obvious to every artist. In conclusion, the lecturer 
said he had tried to give his hearers some idea of ' 
what colour consisted. He had shown that it did 
not consist in the composition of the substance 
alone ; nor in its molecular arrangements; nor in : 
its having” ‘water present ; nor in its being in a state 
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without water; but that it might depend on ; 
some or all of those conditions, and that it was 
the duty of those who had to deal with colours | 
to study chemistry, physics, and those sciences | 
which would teach; them the influences which 
each particular science bore upon their know- 
ledge of that subject. He had also tried to sho 
that colour really depended upon the reflection 
from the substance conveyed to their minds by cer- 
tain luminous rays, by which he meant that the red _ 

was a sensation from a red pigment, and was con- 
veyed to the eyes by the absorption to a great ex-— 
tent of the other colours of the spectrum, and that 
the red alone, or nearly alone, was reflected back 
again to the eyes, and that that was the same with» 
all colours. He had also shown that in studyi 
colours, the artist should be careful to investigate 
the properties of light, and the way in which it 
acted upon the substance with which he had to deal. 
Finally he had shown that the shadows produced — 
by a rough surface were different from those poe | 
duced by t a smooth surface. 

As we have already intimated, the lecture wal 
illustrated with numerous experiments, some of 
them indeed being of a brilliant character. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS. 


O dispute which church ought positively ‘an 
take the first place is idle. Each church — 
has its own merits and its own faults (says the 
Saturday Review), and there is none which can 
be put forward as undoubtedly surpassing all 
others in every respect. And, provided the merits — 
and defects of a building are thoroughly under-— 
stood, the process of striking the balance between — 
them is very much a matter for each man’s per- 
sonal taste. The question certainly does not lie 
wholly between York and Lincoln. For harmony 
and unity of design there is nothing like Salis- 
bury; for majesty of bulk and variety of style 
there is nothing like Ely. Perhaps no one will 
argue that S. Albans is the most beautiful church — 
in England, but it is an undoubted fact that it is 
the longest. For overwhelming internal effect 
Westminster rises above all, but then the mass of — 
mankind do not look on Westminster asa church, — ; 
or as a building at all, but simply as a place for 
the display of monuments. Lichfield is very low, 
and outrageously long for its height, but the grace 
of its three spires is unequalled. For a wonder-— 
ful fusing together of the effect of the earlier 
Romanesque and the later Gothic there is nothing | 
like the nave of Winchester. Peterborough has — 5 
its unrivalled western portico; Canterbury has 
the noblest of central towers. Norwich would 
hardly receive the first honours from any one, 
unless haply at the hands of sume most ae 
East-Angle, but itis well to reruember the exist-— 
ence of so great and magnificent a church, which 
very few people out of Hast Anglia seem to know 
anything about. The Cathedral church of Durham 
has perhaps a better-founded claim than either 
York or Lincoln to rank at the head of churches 
of its own style. The Norman form of Roman- 
esque has, both in England and in Normandy, 
produced a series of churches of wonderful size 
and grandeur—Jumiéges, Ely, Peterborough, 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Southwell, Norwich, 
and the twin minsters of Caen. But Durham, as as 
a specimen of Romanesque, is above all of 
them. ‘f 
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Tuer Norte Lonpon Rattway.—This company, - 
with the view of accommodating the passenger 
traffic, are building new and commodious stations 
at suitable and convenient points along their line. 
Amongst others, a new station has just been 
opened at Barnsbury. The station, which is very — 
extensive, and comprises a station-master’s resi- 
dence, is situated in the Roman-road, Barnsbury, 
some few hundred yards from the old Caledonian- 
road Station, which is now closed. a 
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Civil Engineering. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COFFERDAMS USED IN THE 
BXECUTION OF NO. 2 CONTRACT OF THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT.* 


HE contract upon which these cofferdams 
were used was let by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in January, 1864, to Mr. A. W. 
Ritson. It extended from the landing pier at 
Waterloo-bridge to the eastern end of the ‘l'emple 
Gardens, a length of 1,970ft. Mr. J. W. Bazal- 
gette (M. Inst. C.E.) was the engineer-in-chief, 
and Mr. Edmund Cooper (M. Inst. C.E.) was the 
resident engineer; the author of this paper 
having charge of the works for the contractor. 
The breadth reclaimed from the river by this por- 
tion of the Embankment varied from 110ft. to 
270ft.; the depth of water, when the tide was 
low, in front of the wall averaged 2ft., and the 
rise of tide was 18ft. 6in. The borings showed 
the bed of the river to consist of sand and gravel, 
resting upon the London clay, at depths varying 
from 21°58ft. to 27°10ft. under low-water mark, 
whilst the foundation of the wall was in all cases 
designed to be carried down to a depth of 14ft. 
under low-water mark. It devolved upon the 
contractor to design dams to the satisfaction of 
the engineer, who reserved to himself the power 
to adopt either caissons or cofferdams. The 
author considered that dams of timber and puddle 
would not only be cheaper, but could also be 
more expeditiously constructed, than iron 
caissons; and having succeeded in obtaining the 
engineer’s sanction to one of the plans which he 
submitted, the work was begun. 
- The Temple Pier was the most important work 
in the contract, and it was therefore requisite to 
lay its foundation dry as soon as possible. To 
effect this two short dams, one at each end of the 
pier, completely enclosing a short length of the 
river wall, were first begun. No 1 was 111ft. 6in. 
long by 25ft. broad, inside measure, and No. 2 
was of similar breadth, but a few feet longer. 
These dams consisted of two rows of piles of 
whole timbers, averaging 13in. square, with a 
elear space of 6ft. for puddle. The piles were 
from 40ft. to 48ft.in length, having cast-iron 
shoes 70lb. in weight, and were driven 4ft. into 
the clay. Cast-iron was used in preference to 
wrought-iron for the shoes, as giving, at an equal 
cost, 2 much larger base for the timber to rest 
upon. Where the driving was difficult, shoes 
having cast-iron bases and wrought-iron straps 
were employed. The piles were secured by three 
vows of walings of whole timbers, 13in. to 14in. 
square, through which and passing through the 
puddle space, at distances of 6ft. 6in. horizon- 
tally, were bolts 2}in. in diameter in the lower 
waling and 2in. in diameter in the middle and 
upper walings. Cast-iron washers, Sin. in dia- 
meter and 2in. thick, were used to distribute the 
pressure over a large surface of the walings. ‘To 
avoid the difficulty of havingto procure a number 
of long timbers, the piles were in a few cases 
only of the full length required, and the others, 
after being driven, had lengthening pieces fixed 
tosthem, so as to raise the dam toa height of 4ft. 
above the high-water line. Before proceeding 
with the construction of these two dams the 
ground was not dredged, but in all the dams sub- 
sequently constructed the sand and gravel were 
cleared off to the level of the clay before the piles 
were driven. Where the ground had not been 
dredged, great difficulty was experienced in driving 
the piles, and in the two dams in question one- 
sixth of the whole number pitched, having shown 
symptoms of failure, were drawn. In all cases 
the piles so drawn were observed to have cast 
their shoes, and their lower extremities were 
usually bruised intoa mass of tangled shreds. 
The failure generally occurred when the piles 
were passing through a bed of compact sand, 
resting upon coarse open gravel. Beneath the 
gravel, and resting upon the clay, was a layer of 
Septaria, which offered a serious impediment to 
the passage of the piles; but when once the clay 
was reached, the driving was comparatively easy. 
The space between the piles was dredged to the 
level of the clay and filled with well-tempered 
puddle. The transverse struts, of which there 
was a tier to each waling, were of whole timbers, 
8ft. apartin the length of the dam. 
Simultaneously with the construction of these 


* Abstract of paper read by Mr. T. D. RtviEy, 
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dams, the filling-in of the space behind the 
Temple Pier was going on, the line of the dam 
was being dredged, and the driving of the piles 
begun. The Temple Pier, 470ft. in length, was 
irregular in outline, projecting in some parts up- 
wards of 30ft. in advance of the river-wall, and 
the breadth across the foundation trench in the 
centre part was 57ft. To avoid the necessity of 
having to use a large number of struts of such 
ereat length, this dam was strengthened by means 
of buttresses of piles, somewhat similar to those 
used in the cofferdams constructed for the 
Grimsby Docks (Vide Min. of Proc. Inst. C.H., 
vol. ix.,p.1.) These buttresses were placed at 
intervals of 20ft., and were backed up by struts 
extending across the foundation of the pier. 
The scantlings of the timbers and the sizes of the 
bolts in this dam were similar to those in dams 
Nos. land 2, the walings only being a little 
stouter, averaging ldin. square. 

Before No. 3 dam was completed, No. 4 dam 
was begun, and was followed by dams Nos. 5 and 6. 
In these and all the dams, except No. 3, the inner 
row of piles was placed so as to coincide with the 
riverward face of the concrete in the foundation 
trench. The piles, walings, and bolts of these 
dams were similar to thosein dams Nos. 1,2, and 
3; but the shoring was of a different character. 
Across the breadth of the wall the struts were 
all horizontal, and abutted against walings of 
whole timbers, bolted to pairs of piles, driven 
into the solid ground behind the foundation of 


the wall. These coupled piles were placed at | 


distances of 18ft. apart from centre to centre, and 
were further supported by three back struts to 
each pair, two of which were horizontal and one 
raking. 
into the slope of the filling material, and backed 
up with rubble stones. From the lower waling 
to the bottom of the trench, or to the solid ground, 
the space in all the dams was filled up with clay, 
or with a mixture of clay and gravel, to give 
further stability to the dam, and to assist the 
lower bolts to resist the pressure of the puddle. 
Sluices of 4}in. elm plank, and having hinged 
flaps, were inserted in each dam, through the 
piles and puddle at the level of the lower waling. 
For dams Nos. 1 and 2, these sluices were 8in. 
by 8in., internal cross section. In the Temple 
Pier dam there were two sluices, 3ft. high and 
1ft. wide, and for each of the other dams there 
was one sluice of similar section. 1n the Temple 
Pier dam, two iron cylinders, 8ft. in diameter, 
were sunk to a depth of 4ft. below the lowest 
level of the foundation, for pump-well, and in 
each of the other dams one such cylinder was 
sunk. The volume of water lifted out of the 
Temple Pier dam varied from 620 gallons to 
1,200 gallons a minute, according as a less or a 
greater area of the foundation was exposed ; but 
in all the other dams there was much less water 
to be pumped. As soon as the walls in any of 
the dams had been raised 6ft. above low-water 
mark, no further pumping was needed, as the 
water which gathered when the tide was high was 
passed through the sluices at low water. Murray’s 
chain pumps were used in all cases, and were 
found to be very efficacious. In cofferdams there 
was usually a frequent settlement of the puddle, 
producing channels underneath the bolts and a 
consequent leakage. In such cases holes were 
bored with a 3in. auger through the inner row 
of piles, immediately below the tie-bolts, and 
pellets of clay were driven through these into the 
puddle until the leakage was subdued. The 
quantities of material used in the dams were :— 
In the Temple Pier dam, timber 152 cubic feet, 
iron 285lb., and puddle 9 cubic yards per lineal 
foot of dam. In the other dams, timber 117 
cubic feet, iron 2021b., and puddle 9 cubic yards 
per lineal foot of dum. The staging from which 
the dredging was executed and the piles driven 
consumed 19°6 eubic feet of timber and 13lb. of 
iron per lineal foot. Sissons’ & White’s steam- 
pile drivers, and those of Appleby Brothers, were 
used, in addition to others wrought by manual 
labour. The cost of driving was a little under 
4d. per foot of the pile when the ground was 
dredged, but was much higher where the ground 
was not dredged. The preparation of the piles 
cost {ths of a penny, and the fixing of the walings 
and shoring 43d. per cubic foot, exclusive of the 
cost of fixing the tie-bolts. 

In estimating the pressure to be resisted, and 
the requisite strength of the dam, the depth of 
water was taken at 22ft., the piles were assumed 
to be 12in. square, and the struts 13in. square. 
The weight of a cubic foot of the dam was esti- 
mated to be 100lb., and the breaking strain of 
the timber, measured by a load upon the middle 


These struts abutted against piles driven | 
‘in front of the Temple Pier at a level of 7ft. under 
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ofa bar lft. long and lin. square was taken at 
400Ib. The pressure of the water was found to 
be 15,125lb., or 6-752 tons per lineal foot of dam. 
The momentum of the water tending to over- 
throw the dam was 110,916, whilst the momen- 
tum of the dam itself was 83,200. It also ap- 
peared that if the dam had been 9:23ft. instead of 
Sft. in thickness it would, considered as a wall, 
have been, in relation to the pressure of the water, 
in a condition of equilibrium. The resistance of 
the piles to fracture at the ground line was cal- 
culated to be 47,127lb. in relation to a force 
acting at the centre of pressure of the water. hi 
one-third was taken as a safe load, the result was 
15,709|b., to resist a pressure, as before stated, of 
15,125lb. Disregarding these resistances, and 
reckoning the whole pressure of one bay to act 
upon each strut, the thrusts were—on the lower 
strut 222-82 tons, on the middle strut 77:5 tons, 
and onthe upper strut 47:94 tons. But with 
every strut resisting an equal pressure the load 
on each would be 26:14 tons. For the pressure 
of the puddle onthe tie-bolts the author had no 
satisfactory data, but he assumed it to be less 
than that of a similar section of water, and 
approximately the load upon the tie-bolts was 
calculated to be, at all events, less than the fol- 
lowing amounts:—On each lower bolt 2iin, in 
diameter, 85,250lb.; on each middle bolt, 2in. in 
diameter, 54,875lb. ; and on each upper bolt, 2in. 
in diameter, 37,625lb. 

When the dams had served their purpose, it 
became necessary to clear them away, and before 
the completion of the whole series the removal of 
those first constructed had been begun. The 
piles in front of the ordinary wall were cut off at 
a level of 3ft. under low-water mark, and those 


low-water mark. The removal of the piles and 
puddle was effected in the following manner :— 
Upon the tops of the piles of each side of the 
dam half beams were fixed, and upon these rails 
were laid so as to form a road, upon which the 
steam cranes and dredging machines to be used in 
the removal of the puddle could travel, and upon 
which the pile-cutter could also be moved. These 
machines were successively placed in position, 
and the work was begun. For the first 15ft. in 
depth the puddle was filled into skips, and hoisted 
by means of steam cranes. Below that depth it 
was dredged by the machines which had been 
used for excavating thetrench. When the puddle 
had been cleared away to the requisite depth the 
pile cutter followed and performed its part of the 
work, This machine consisted of a platform 
upon a stout frame, resting upon four wheels, 
which travelled upon the rails before mentioned, 
and carrying a steam-engine with the requisite 
machinery for driving a circular saw, which was 
fixed at the lower end to an upright spindle, and 
adjusted to the proper level. The spindle was 
placed between the two rows of piles, and re- 
volved in guides at the end of movable arms, so 
arranged thatit would shift to either side of the dam 
by turninga handle, and by the same motion it could 
be pressed towards the pile whichwas being operated 
upon until it was severed by the saw. Two piles 
were usually cut off on each side before the ma- 
chine required to be moved backwards on the 
rails. When the way was clear for the pile- 
cutter, and a sufficient length of dam dredged, 
sixty piles could be cut off in a day, but the ex- 
cavators could not keep pace with the pile-cutter, 
and the average number of piles actually cut off 
did not exceed thirty-six daily. The machine 
was devised by Mr. Charles Murray, of Loman- 
street, Southwark, and the author, but the mo- 
tion which regulated the position of the spindle 
was the invention of Mr. Murray alone, and was 
patented by him. The total cost of the removal 
of the dams was £1 4s. per lineal foot, made up 
thus—clearing out puddle, 13s. 6d.; dredging 
outside of dam, 7s. 6d. ; cutting off piles, 3s. per 
lineal foot. 
— 


TESTS OF METALLIC BRIDGES.* 


HERE has been hitherto no definite and 
settled official rule for testing metallic 
bridges on common roads. Sometimes the old 
rule is adopted of submitting the bridge to a uni- 
formly-distributed load of 400 kil. to the square 
metre. 
A late circular contains tests well defined, as 
follows :— 
(1.) Metallic trusses should give passage to every 
vehicle authorised by the regulation of August 10 


* From Van Nostrand’s Magazine (translated from 
Revue Industrielle). 
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1852 ; that is, to vehicles drawn by not more 
than five horses if they have two wheels, and by 
not more than eight if they have four wheels; 
11 tons load is allowed for two-wheel waggons 
and 16 tons for four-wheel waggons. 

(2.) The dimensions of the parts are calculated 
so that the work of the metal per square milli- 
metre under the maximum load is limited to 
1 kil. for cast-iron working by tension: to 5 kil. 
for cast-iron working by compression; to 6 kil. 
for wrought or plate-iron, both for tension and 
compression. 

Higher figures are permitted for large bridges, 
when justified by quality of metal, form, and dis- 
position of pieces. 

(3.) Each metallic bridge is subjected to the 
following tests:—The first, by load uniformly 
distributed, is made by an additional load of 400 
kil. to the square metre of floor, footway included. 
This load should remain for at !east eight hours, 
and in every case until depressiun has ceased. 

The second proof is for rolling road, and is made 
with waggons of two or four wheels, with maxi- 
mum load, teams attached and walking. These 
are to move close, in as many files as the carriage- 
way will allow. All should then stand on the 
floor for half an hour. 

These regulations, made because of late acci- 
dents, will make the construction of metallic 
bridges more onerous than hitherto, especially for 
small structures. For large works above 20 
metres long there will be no difference. 
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THE CONTAMINATION OF WATER BY 
SEWAGE. 


OME important experiments on water con- 
taminated with sewage have been made by 
Mr. Charles Heisch, the bearing of which ig 
to simplify very much its qualitative analysis. A 
manufacturer of lemonade, finding suddenly that 
he could not keep his beverage more than a day 
or two, and unable to understand the reagon of 
this, called in the aid of Mr. Heisch. The mis- 
chief was traced to the water, and it was after- 
wards discovered that an almost inappreciable 
quantity of drainage had reached the well which 
was being used. Following up this clue, Mr. 
Heisch believes he has discovered a method 
whereby sewage, almost in the smallest possible 
quantity, may be traced in water. Six drops of 
clear sewage were mixed with 10,000 grains 
‘ (rather more than a pint) of West Middlesex and 
New River water. To six ounces of this mixture 
ten grains of pure sugar were added. The same 
quantity of sugar was also added to six ounces of 
water without any sewage. In from twenty-four 
to sixty hours the first mixture became turbid, and 
revealed in the microscope certain forms of cells, 
grouped in a manner which Mr. Heisch regards 
as characteristic. The water without sewage 
remained clear and sweet. One drop of fresh 
urine in 10,000 grains of water yields a mixture 
which will keep for several weeks, but the ad- 
dition of sugar will induce the appearance of 
these cells in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. Mr. Heisch states that filtering through 
the finest Swedish paper did not remove the 
germs, nor was boiling for half an hour any 
more effectual. Filtration through charcoal 
seems alone to have been found capable of re- 
moving the impurity. 
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THE NEW MINT. 


ARLIAMENT is next session to be asked to 
P sanction the erection of a new Mint on the 
Thames Embankment. The site selected is on 
the City side of the Temple Gardens, next to the 
Gas Works. We believe the ultimate removal of 
the Gas Works is settled; if not, they cannot 
exist side-by-side with the new Mint. The pos- 
sible danger to so important a public building as 
the Mint from fire and explosions forbids so close a 
connection. A daily contemporary credits Mr. 
Lowe with the ‘“ beneficent design of shaming 
the Gas Company out of countenance.” Tf he 
succeeds he will certainly deserve our thanks. 
Gas-works are altogether out of place in the 
centre of the metropolis, and those immediately 
in question are scarcely a less disgrace to the 
river and the Embankment than the railway 
bridges. The location of the Mint onthe Em- 
bankment is certainly a great improvement on 
the original idea of removing it to Somerset 
House, from an architectural point of view, while 
business men will notice that it will be almost 
centrally situated between the Government offices 


and the Bank of England. One word to Mr. 
Lowe, though ; no second attempt, please, at any 
utilisation of Inigo Jones’s plans. 
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PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 
A 


was stated by the President of the Royal 

Institute of Architects in his inaugural 
address, a Committee has been appointed by the 
Council for the procuring and selection of papers 
tobe read at the ordinary general meetings of 
the session just commenced. The following 
papers have been promised, and will be read as 
under, subject to such alteration with regard to 
date as circumstances may require :— 

Monday, Dec. 5. — “‘ Considerations on the 
Selection of Building Sites.” By Professor D. 
T. Ansted, Honorary Member. — ‘Memoir of 
the late Sig. Raffaelli Politi, of Girgenti.”. By 
Professor Donaldson. 

Monday, Dec. 19.— On the Construction of 
Theatres.”” By Mr. E. Salomons, Fellow. 

Monday, Jan. 9, 1871. — ‘On §. Thomas's 
Hospital.” By Mr. H. Currey, Fellow. 

Monday, Jan. 23.—‘‘ On the Roof of St. Pancras 
Station.” By Mr. W. H. Barlow, C.E., F.R.S. 

Monday, Feb. 6.—‘On the Mystery of the 
Tomb of Charlemagne, and the Researches made 
of late years to discover its actual Site in the 
Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle.” By Professor 
Donaldson. 

Further papers will be duly announced. 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION. 


URING tke past twelve months a series of 
D experiments has been carried on at the 
Ealing Sewage Works to test the system there 
adopted for the purification of the sewage of 
Haling. These experiments have been carried out 
by Mr. Jones, the local surveyor, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Way, who after paying 
more than thirty visits has drawn up a most 
favourable report, which was published by the 
Local Board authorities on Saturday last. The 
sewage of Haling is dealt with by means of filter 
beds, of which the Professor thus speaks :— 
“These filter beds are, in my opinion, of very 
great importance in carrying out any process of 
purification of the sewage previous to its dis- 
charge into the Thames. Without them it would 
be impossible, by the best precipitants known, to 
clarify the sewage in the tank, for no matter how 
perfect the system of precipitation may be, there 
is always some portion of flocculent matter which 
will not settle, and which can only be removed by 
filtration. These filter beds are an excellent fea- 
ture of the Ealing Sewage Works.” Speaking of 
the use of chemicals to precipitate the sewage, 
the Professor says :—‘‘ Several years since I ex- 
pressed the opinion that if to the system of fil- 
tration that of previous precipitation were added, 
the Haling works would be among the most per- 
fect, if not the most perfect, of their kind in;the 
country. I have seen nothing recently to alter 
that opinion. The precipitants employed are 
lime and a cheap salt of iron, the latter made on 


the premises by a process suggested by myself, | 


With the lime is used a preparation of tar, but 
the chief effect in the clarification of the sewage 
is undeniably due to the lime and the iron salt. 
Slaked lime is mixed with water and the tar com- 
pound, the lime is kept in suspension in the water 
by air pumped into it by a small steam-engine, 
which is also used to pump water. The lime and 
tar compound are added to the Sewage as it enters 
the works. It then passes to the tanks, where 
the greater part of the suspended matter is depo- 
sited. At the last of the sub-division of the tanks 
a solution of iron salt is allowed to flow into the 
Sewage water, and advantage is taken of a slight 
fall to move a small water-wheel, which assists in 
the mixture of the iron salt with the water. The 
water then passes by upward filtration through 
two filter beds. It is not fora moment asserted 
that the effluent water at the Haling works is pure, 
and the only question is whether it is rendered so 
far free from offensive matter ag to allow of its 
discharge into the Thames. Since J uly, 1869, I 
have visited the works more than thirty times— 
two-thirds of such visits being during the past hot 
and dry summer. The state of the water has ne- 
cessarily varied with the more or less complete 
success of the treatment employed during the 
experiments; but since the system has been in 
good working order I have considered the result 
to be very satisfactory. The effluent water, 


though not absolutely bright, has only a faint! 
milkiness, which @ more liberal use of chemie; 
would entirely remove. It is free from smell, 
and samples that have been kept for weeks haye: 
only in. rare instances become offensive. I h 
no doubt a moderate amount of attention will 
sure a uniformly good result.” i 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE GOVERNMEN 
Royau Insrirute or Brrrisn Ancurrsens, 


Pils a special general meeting (of Members on 
held on Monday, the 31st ult., Mr. Thon 
H. Wyatt, President, in the chair, attention 
called to a correspondence which had recen 
passed between Mr. HE. M. Barry, R.A., and a 
Office of Works, viz.:—(1.) A letter, dated Aus 
22, 1870, from the Office of Works to Mr. & 
Barry, stating that the First Commissioner of 
Majesty's Works had been advised by the 
officers of the Crown that “the contract plans 4 
elevations of the new Houses of Parliament, and 
other papers necessary for affording a com 
knowledge of the buildings,” were the proper 
the Crown, and requesting Mr. Barry to deliver 
such drawings and papers accordingly. — (2.). 
letter, dated October 20, 1870, from Mr. BR. 
Barry to the Office of Works, complying with 
above request se far as the drawings, W&c., prepai 
by himself (for work since executed) were ¢ 
cerned, but urging that the drawings prepared 
the late Sir Charles Barry were his (Mr. E. 
Barry’s) inherited property, and requesting that. 
might be furnished with copies of “the case” s 
mitted to the law officers of the Crown, and th 
opinion thereon. (3.) A letter, dated October 
1870, from the Office of Works to Mr. &. M. B 
declining to furnish copies of the case or opin 
but suggesting that, if Mr. Barry were disposed 
submit a “joint case” for the opinion of the 1 
officers, and would consent to be bound there y 
the First Commissioner would instruct the solicitos 
of the office to act accordingly. 
After some discussion, during which variou 
letters were read and opinions: were quoted in con- 
nection with the question at issue, it was resolved a 
‘‘ That this meeting adheres to the opinion enter- 
tained by a large proportion of the profession, and 
supported by a mass of evidence as to the practic 
in all parts of the kingdom on the question raised. 
between Mr. E. M. Barry anf the Office of Works 
which opinion was embodied in a series of resolu: 
tions passed at the special general meeting held o 
May 9 last, maintaining the architect's right 0 
ownership to his drawings, and promising Mr 
Barry the support of the Institute. “But, consider 
ing that the law officers of the Crown have, in a cast 
submitted to them by the First Commissioner, ex= 
pressed a contrary view as to the legal aspect of the 
question, and that the point, if disputed further 


that it cannot advise Mr. EB. M 
contest his right in ahostile manner. Feeling, there- 


mitted to the law officers of the Crown, and that. 
undertakes to abide by such decision if Mr. E. M 
Barry will do so, this meeting would recommend Mr. 
Barry to agree to the principle of a reference 
disposing of his case.” a 
It was further resolved Mh. 


right of 


tained. 


same discussion, resolved : i 
“That the document in question be referred 
the Council, with a request that they will be plea: 
to give their due consideration to the conditio 
therein specified, and report to a future speci 
general meeting (convened for the purpose) the 
opinion whether any, and what, action should - 
taken on the subject.” i 


————————____. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


Lugdh 

ae annual general meeeting was held on Mo 
day night in the rooms of the Philosophical 
Society—Mr. Douglas, I.A., the president, in th 
chair. The rules of the society were revised to 
accord with the recently altered position of th 
society, it having become a section of the Philoso. 
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 Novemper 25, 1870. 


Society of Glasgow. The following annual 

“+ was read and accepted, viz. :—‘t This society 
haying become a_ section of the Philosophical 
Society, the Council specially drew attention to the 
library being now under the charge of the librarian 
of the Philosophical Society, and always accessible. 
‘Zhe society’s large collection of plaster casts and 
sdels are now lent to the Glasgow School of Art 
‘Haldane Academy, and have a career of useful- 
ness before them, to the mutual satisfaction of both 
societies. The delegates appointed to attend the 
Architectural Alliance in London were unfortunately 
unable either to go or to find substitutes on such 
short notice as they had received. The question of 
the proprietorship of architects’ drawings was 
brought before the Council by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who were in- 
formed that it had been the invariable practice in 
‘titis district to regard drawings as the property of 
the architect. The meetings of the society have 
been made the source of some very valuable infor- 
‘mation by the discussion on ornamental iron found- 
ng, commenced and illustrated by Mr. Thos. 
Bussell ; on the nature and properties of brick as 
relating to building purposes, illustrated by the re- 
sults of a number of experiments, specially under- 
taken for the occasion by Mr. J. Macdonald and 
friends; and on the nature and properties of wood 
as a material of construction in buildings, com- 
menced by Mr. Campbell Douglas; also by a paper 
on the sanitary aspect of architecture in Glasgow, 
by Mr. James Salmon. And the thanks of the 
‘society to those gentlemen for their valuable ser- 
vices have been recorded in the minutes. The re- 
vised laws have been submitted to the Council by 
the committee appointed for that purpose, and are 
‘now laid before the society for consideration. Alto- 
gether the Council have much pleasure in being able 
to report that during the past session the society 
appears to have laid the foundations of a yet more 
practical and useful existence than it has ever 
enjoyed.” he treasurer’s abstract of accounts, 
showing’ a balance of 110/., was read, and mem- 
bers elected as the Council of Management, viz.: 
—President—James Salmon, I.A., 141, West George- 
street. Vice-Presidents—Alex. Thomson, I.A., 
183, West George-street ; John Mossman, sculptor, 
83,North Frederick-street. Hon. Secretary—Horatio 
K. Bromhead, I.A., 159, West George-street. Hon. 
Treasurer—James Howatt, measurer, 146, Bucha- 
nan-street. Councillors—Wm. Connell, plumber, 
108, Argyle-street; Thomas Russell, iron-founder, 
45, Washington-street; C. T. Bowie, painter, 26, 
Bothwell-street ; Alex. Watt, architect, 67, Renfield- 
street; John Honeyman, jun. I.A.,61, West Regent- 
street ; Wm. Clark, LA., 37, West Nile-street ; John 
Hay, ventilating engineer, 110, Bothwell-street ; J. 
cdonald, brickbuilder, Comley Park House; 
Angus Kennedy, I.A., 99, Bath-street ; Campbell 
Douglas, L.A., late president, 266, S. Vincent- 
street ; James Steel, modeller, late vice-president, 


25, Holmhead-street. Thereafter Mr. Salmon, the 
newly-elected president, delivered the annual 
address. 

——__——_——- 


HEATING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 


Spm proverbially fickle climate of the British 
Islands (says the Mechanic’s Magazine) and 
the frequent recurrence of a damp and cold atmo- 
sphere, make the application of artificial heat to our 
dwellings and public buildings a positive necessity. 
Contrivances for producing an equable temperature 
within doors are consequently numerous, and in 
many instances they are of an ingenious character. 
Perhaps the best mode of accomplishing the desired 
end, as well as the simplest, is that of causing the 
eirculation of hot water through iron pipes con- 
veniently disposed for the purpose. Up to a 
very recent period, however, a considerable amount 
of hostile prejudice existed in regard to the use of 
hot water apparatus, and even now the plan of 
heating buildings by such agencies is not fully ap- 
Ppreciated. Imagining that antipathy to the system 
arises in many cases from a lack of acquaintance 
With its peculiar merits, we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain the principles which govern the action of hot 
water apparatus generally, and furnish some infor- 
mation as to their best form and proportions. In 
order to do this effectually, we must first glance at 
one or two of the natural laws which affect the 
circulation of fluids and gases. That all falling 
bodies gravitate with the same velocity and there- 
fore descend through a certain definite space ina 
given time, is an effect of which gravity is the 
cause. It is from this cause that we obtain the 
unerring action of the pendulum. To the same 
source may be distinctly traced the phenomena at- 
tending the circulation of hot water through pipes, 
and this circulation, once created, forces all the 
‘water in the apparatus to pass successively through 
the boiler by which it is primarily heated. It is 
‘upon the continuous and uniform movement of the 
eg along the pipes that the efficiency of the 
hot water alga neem depends. Let us, 
then, inquire as to the power which insures this 
vitality, for without a clear perception of its nature 
there willever be uncertainty as to the working 
of any apparatus of the kind in question. The 
force which produces circulation arises from the 
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fact that the water in the descending pipe is heavier 
than that which is in the boiler, or, to put it differ- 
ently, when heat is applied to the boiler a dilata- 
tion of the water within it ensues. The heated 
particles ascend through the colder ones, whilst the 
latter descend by reason of their greater specific 
gravity, and in turn become also heated. Hxpan- 
sion follows, and this species of action and reac- 
tion proceeds until all the particles. are equally 
heated. It follows that the coider the water is in 
the descending pipe, relatively with that in the 
boiler, the more rapid will be its motion through 
the circulating pipes, and hence the diffusion of 
heat through their pores and into the atmosphere 
surrounding them. 

Thus much of the general principles which con- 
trol the action of hot water apparatus as applied to 
the heating of buildings, and now as to their par- 
ticular dimensions and details. These will naturally 
have to be varied with the character and size of 
the buildings to be heated. For churches and large 
structures of a similar kind, and which have an 
ordinary number of doors and windows, it will be 
necessary in devising hot water apparatus to ascer- 
tain, first, the cubic contents of the auditorium. 
Having obtained this knowledge, let the number 
gained be divided by 200. The quotient will yield 
the length in feet of 4in. pipe required to maintain 
something like a steady temperature of 55°. For 
smaller apartments, as, for example, dwelling- 
houses, &c., the cubic measurement divided by 
150 will furnish the proper length of 4in. pipe. 
These simple rules, which are the result of exten- 
sive practice and careful observation, may be safely 
relied upon, unless under very exceptional cireum- 
stances, and which, of course, would have to be 
duly considered by the constructor of an appara- 
tus intended to meet them. 

In reference to greenhouses, conservatories, and 
buildings of a like character, where the temperature 
should reach a mean of 60°, the sum of the cubic 
contents divided by 30 will give the length in feet 
of 4in. pipe required to produce the desired effect. 
Forcing houses, again, must have special calcula- 
tions made for properly heating them. Nothing 
short of a uniform temperature of 70° to 75° will 
suffice for such places. In order to insure this the 
measurement, as before suggested, must be divided 
by 20, the quotient being the length of circulating 
pipe required. For gaining yet higher tempera- 
tures, lower divisors will have to be employed, and 
if smaller pipes be determined upon, the length 
must be proportionately increased. These are 
points of detail, however, which may be safely left 
to the skilled manufacturer who may be intrusted 
with ‘the making of hot water apparatus for special 
purposes. Our own data may be taken as the base 
of calculations for economically and effectually 
heating buildings by means of hot water. 

We are aware that some horticulturists have 
adopted the plan of heating their forcing houses 
to a much higher temperature than that indicated 
above, and of allowing a greater amount of ventila- 
tion than is usual. By aid of such arrangements, 
itis said, a finer fruitage is obtained, but there is 
no doubt that this course involves increased expense 
in the first cost of the heating apparatus, together 
with a large angmentation in the subsequent daily 
consumption of fuel for working it. 

An important consideration to the horticulturist 
and floriculturist is the waste of heat through glass 
roofs and walls, It has been found, from a course 
of carefully-made experiments, that one square foot 
of glass will cool 1:279 cubic feet of air as many 
degrees per minute as the internal temperature of 
the house exceeds the externaltemperature. Thus, 
if the difference between the internal and the 
external temperature be 30°, 1:279 cubic feet of air 
will be cooled 30° by each square foot of glass in 
the building which is exposed also to the outer 
atmosphere. It will be admitted that this fact 
should be allowed its due weight in contriving hot 
water apparatuses for houses wholly or partly 
constructed of glass. Of course, in estimating the 
area of glass, due deductions must be made for the 
sash frames and wood-work by which the panes are 
surrounded. If the frames and sashes be made of 
metal, the radiation and consequent loss of heat 
through them will be equal in extent to that which 
results from the glass itself. 

The quantity of air to be heated per minute, so 
far as conservatories and forcing houses are con- 
cerned, should not be less than 14 cubic feet for 
each square foot of glass which the building con- 
tains. When the quantity of heated air required 
has been thus ascertained, the length of pipe may 
be determined by the following formula, viz. :— 
Multiply 125 by the difference between the tem- 
perature at which the house is proposed to be kept 
(when at its maximum) and the temperature of the 
external air, and divide the product by the difference 
between the temperature of the pipes (200°) and 
the proposed temperature of the room. Then the 
quotient multiplied by the number of cubic feet of 
air to be heated per minute, and its product divided 
by 222, will give the number of feet of 4in. pipe to 
yield the desired effect. 
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ON THE WATER SUPPLY OF THH TOWN 
OF PAISLEY, RENFREWSHIRE.* 
te 


the year 1835 parlimentary power was obtained 

to bring in water, for the supply of Paisley, 
from the districts of Gleniffer and Harelaw, lying 
to the south of the town, having respectively drain- 
age areas of 624 acres and of 166 acres. The works 
were executed under the direction of the late Mr. 
R. Thom, M. Inst. C.E., who made careful experi- 
ments, extending over a period of three years, to 
ascertain the amount of water flowing from the 
Gleniffer district, by means of which the quantity 
actually available was found to be 70,354,769 cubic 
feet per annum, which was equivalent to 31-06in. 
out of a depth of 46:13in. of rain, over an area of 
27,189,063 superficial feet. Of this quantity Mr. 
serpy awarded one-fourth as compensation to bleach 

elds. 

The works consisted of a reservoir at Harelaw, 
capable of holding 14,248,000 cubic feet of water, 
with a conduit leading from thence to Stanely, 
where there were two reservoirs, one to act asa 
subsiding pond, the other for holding clear water, 
with regulating sluices for turning the water into 
either. The open conduit between Harelaw and 
Stanely was the principal feeder for the Stanely 
reservoirs; in its course it intercepted the burns 
flowing from Gleniffer braes, which was almost all 
pasture ground. The store reservoir was capable of 
holding 28,340,000 cubic feet, and the clear water 
basin 7,194,000 cubic feet. These works provided a 
supply of 22} gallons per head for a population of 
50,000. In 1855 the works were transferred from 
the Company to the Town Council, and the claims 
were settled by arbitration at 6% per cent. on 
capital. 

In 1853 new powers were obtained to bring in the 
water of the Rowbank burn, with a drainage area 
of 1,220 acres. These powers were however allowed 
to lapse, and another nearly similar Act was ob- 
tained in 1866, under which the present works had 
been constructed. 

Gauges were erected on four streams, and two 
rain gauges were placed at different levels, to test 
the amount of water flowing off the drainage area 
in proportion to the rainfall. The quantity of rain 
falling on 700 acres, the depth being 6439in., was 
equal to 163,614,990 cubic feet, and on 350 acres, 
the depth of rain being 50°79in., 64,528,695 cubic 
feet. The average depth of rain over the whole area 
was 59°86in., or 228,143,685 cubic feet, and subtract- 
ing the amount measured by the weirs, 179,662,325 
cubic feet, there remained for loss by evaporation, 
&e., 48,481,360 cubic feet, which was equal to 
12°72in. of the rainfall, leaving 51°67in. available for 
the high ground, and 38°70in. for the low ground. 
There now remained 170 acres with a rainfall of 
38-07in. to be added, which yielded 23,492,997 cubic 
feet of water per annum, raising the total to 
203,155,322 cubic feet per annum. 

The pipes were constructed to carry 184 cubic 
feet per minute, and the compensation water was 
fixed by the Act of 1866 at 92 cubic feet per minute. 
Storage was provided for 180 days, or for about 
77,000,000 cubic feet. A conduit 6} miles long con- 
ducted the water to the Stanely filters, whence it 
was conveyed to Paisley by a 16in. pipe. A branch 
pipe left the main 3 miles west of Paisley to supply 
the towns of Johnstone and Elderslie, and a set of 
filters and a tank were constructed at Craigenfeoc h 
for filtering the water supplied to those places. 
Another set of filters and a tank were placed on the 
high ground to the south of the original reservoirs 
of Stanely, with a branch pipe leading down to 
them, to make up any deficiency that might occur in 
the old works. 

The store reservoir erected to impound 77,000,000 
cubic feet of water required three embankments, of 
which the largest was 60ft. deep and 500ft. in length 
along the top, with slopes of 3 to 1 on the inside, 
and of 24 to 1 on the outside. The puddle wall was 
ft. broad at the top, and increased with a batter of 
1 in 8 on each side down to the surface of the 
ground, from which point it diminished to one-half 
that width, the greatest depth being 62ft. The 
other two embankments were respectively 230ft. 
long and 14ft. deep, and 815ft. long and 18ft. deep. 
The first operation consisted in the formation of a 
bye-wash channel, to carry the water of the Reivoch 
burn during the construction of the large bank, as 
it was from this burn that floods were apprehended, 
and it now served for conveying impure water on 
their occurrence. When this was finished, the out- 
let tunnel was proceeded with, the purpose of which 
was in the first place to discharge the water which 
would have accumulated during the construction of 
the bank, and to receive the two outlet pipes, one 
of which carried the compensation water and the 
other the water for the town. The tunnel was 426ft. 
long, and the interior dimensions were 5ft. 6in. by 
5ft. Gin. It had vertical side walls and a semi- 
circular roof. The whole length of the arch was 
1din. thick, of moulded bricks set in cement, with 
an arch of rubble stone set in mortar over it. At 
the lowerend of the tunnel there was a sluice-house, 
10ft. square, with an arched roof, while at the inner 
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end of the tunnel there was a horseshoe-shaped 
recess of masonry, in which was placed an iron 
upstand, or sluice shaft. ‘This recess was 10ft. din. 
long by 5ft. 9in. broad, with walls 2ft. 6in. thick. 
The upper end of the tunnel, for a length of 17ft., 
was filled with solid masonry round the outlet 
pipes, and provision was made in the contract for 
filling the tunnel with clay round the outside of 
the pipes, but this had not been necessary. The 
waste weir was excavated in the solid rock at the 
south end of the large bank, and was 40ft. long, being 
at the rate of 1ft. in length for every 30 acres of 
drainage area. 

It was originally intended to strip the entire 
surface of the inside of the reservoir, as vegetable 
matter was formerly considered objectionable, but 
the cost of this led the Commissioners to dispense 
with it. 

The sluice upstand, in the horseshoe recess, was 
of cast-iron, 2ft. 6in. in diameter in the inside, and 
35ft. high, the metal being {in. in thickness. It 
had four sluices at different levels, each being 17in. 
square, and fitted with double brass faces. The 
compensation water was discharged through a 
separate pipe, with an independent sluice, and the 
water for the town was conveyed into a cast-iron 
well, which was constructed with an overflow to 
take the pressure off the clay pipes, which led from 
it towards Paisley. The total length of the pipe 
track from the reservoir to Stanely was 11,126yds., 
of which part was of iron pipes, part of clay pipes, 
and part of masonry aqueducts, the pipes varying 
in diameter from 16in. to2lin. The trench was exca- 
vated 1ft. wider at the bottom than the exterior 
diameter of the pipe, and opposite each faucet 
there was a clear space of 6in. all round, to permit 
of the proper jointing of the pipes. The clay pipes 
were joined with rope-yarn and cement; while the 
iron pipes, which were for the most part turned and 
bored, were put together with thin cement. Where 
clay pipes were used in cuttings above 9ft. deep, a 
relieving arch of rough rubble was formed over 
them, which served thoroughly to protect them from 
crushing. Where the depth of the cutting exceeded 
12ft., a masonry aqueduct was substituted for the 
clay pipes, the sectional area of which was 3ft. 

2ft. 

"The filters constructed at Craigenfeoch for John- 
stone and Elderslie were two in number, each 45ft. 
by 32ft.. and the tank was 50ft. by 26ft. and 13ft. 
deep. The retaining walls were brought up with 
a void of 4in.in the heart, with two dovetailed 
recesses to form a tie opposite each other; 12in. by 
6in. by 6in. deep, for every square yard of surface. 
These voids were filled with clean gravel in layers 
of 6in., and each layer was grouted with Portland 
cement. This formed an excellent watertight wall, 
the only objection being the cost, which amounted 
to between 40s. and 50s. acubic yard. ‘There were 
two semi-circular wells at the outlet of the filters, 
with sluices to regulate the head of water over the 
filters during filtration. The filters had each a 12in. 
clay pipe along the centre, with 4in. branch pipes 
open jointed. The filtering material consisted of 
2ft. of coarse gravel, 6in.'of small gravel, 6in. of slate 
chippings or shells, 6in. of coarse sand, and lastly 
18in. of fine sand. The high level filters and tank 
erected at Stanely were of the following dimen- 
tions: three filter beds each 90ft. by 60ft., and a 
tank 138ft. by 38ft., and 14{t. deep, constructed on 
the same principle as the others. 

The engineer for the works was Mr. James Leslie, 
M. Inst. C.E. The contractors for the reservoir at 
Nethertrees ‘were Messrs. Alex.i Wilson & Son, 
and the cost of it, inclusive of sluices and iron-work, 
was 17,433/. The same contractors executed the 
filters for Johnstone and Elderslie, and ulso the 
branch pipe from the main aqueduct, at a cost of 
7,0541. Mr. John Pollock was the contractor for 
the pipe track from Rowbank to Stanely, which cost 
15,414/., and for the Stanely filters which were not 
yet completed. Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co. cast 
all the iron pipes, and also laid that portion between 
Stanely and Paisley. The total cost of the scheme, 
including purchase of land, way leave, parliamen- 
tary and engineering expenses, amounted to 
70,0000. 

———_— ge ——— 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CryLon.—An archeological com- 
mittee has been appointed in Ceylon to investi- 
gate the ruined sacred cities and to collect 
inscriptions. Several ancient cities have been 
cleared of jungle, and many unknown antiquities 
have come to light. Photographs have been taken 
of the ruins of Anurddhapura, showing the places 
where the Mahinda meditated and preached ; the 
Bo-tree, where Buddhaghosha recited his Visudd- 
himagga; and the Vihira, where he translated 
the commentary on the Buddhist scriptures. <A 
telegram just received announces the discovery of 
new and very important ruins. The Governor of 
Ceylon, Sir Hercules Robinson, encourages the un- 
dertaking, and, to judge from the photographs al- 
ready sent home, we may soon expect a work on the 
antiquities of Ceylon, which will prove a valuable 


contribution to the cause of oriental learning and 
historical research. 


ARCHHOLOGY IN YORKSHIRE.—The Rey. Canon 
Greenwell, of Durham, has just examined three 
small tumuli near Bridlington, which Mr. Green- 
well says are the most important he hag yet in- 
vestigated. In atumulus on Thwing Wold, 70ft. 
in diameter, but ploughed away until little but a 
slight rise remained, and which in a few years 
would, with many of the relics, have disappeared, 
Mr. Greenwell found a secondary ourial of a man 
alittle E. by N. of the centre, on the right side, 
head to the north, and doubled up. At the feet 
was a drinking cup. Another secondary doubled- 
up burial was found, a little W.N W., the body 
being on the left side and head to E.S.E. At the 
centre of the tumulus was a grave in the rock, 7{t. 
in diameter and 4ft. deep. In the mid-grave, 
about lft. below old surface level, was a body on 
the left side ; head E.S.E., right hand to the face, 
left hand onhip. On the wrist had been an arm- 
let of wood or leather, but it was too decayed to 
make out. Midway of the right arm was a large 
jet button 1#in. in diameter, very thin, with two 
holes uniting at the back. The face of the button 
is delicately engraved, in a cross encircled zaring, 
On the top of the button was a beautiful jet ring, 
also delicately engraved. In artistic exactness 
and finish they are equal to any modern produc- 
tion in jet. Singularly there was no undisturbed 
body at the bottom of the grave, but there were 
various human bones scattered widely. The whole 
grave, in fact, had been disturbed to put in the 
burial referred to above. Part of a drinking-cup, 
doubtless belonging to the first interment, was 
also found. Inthe grave there were also three 
barbed arrow points of great beauty, and in the 


materials forming the mound numerous split. 


animal bones, fragments of different kinds of 
British pottery, flint flakes and scrapers, and other 
relics. The two other barrows have been won- 
derfully prolific in ornaments, burials and pot- 
tery, stone and flint implements, and bronze 
weapons, but the explorations there are yet in- 
complete. 


Romr.—The discovery of a Mithric Temple 
below the ancient church of S. Clemente is one of 
the most important and interesting of the many 
services to Archeology the Prior of S. Clemente 
has rendered. The sanctuary is perfect; the 
altar, roof, and seats being all of hewn and mas- 
sive stone, curiously faced with a species of stalac- 
tite, and giving asombre and antique appearance 
which accords admirably with the fearful rites 
once enacted there. The form is oblong, and all 
round the interior, formed at the upper end like 
an apse, is a double row of massive stone projec- 
tions or steps, out of the upper row of which six 
cavities of semi-circular form have been cut, the 
purpose of which is guessed to have been seats for 
the priests or initiated. An altar occupies the 
end, and aboye it isa niche for the idol, which 
the indefatigable care and research of Father 
Mullooly has brought to light, and being carefully 
restored piece by* piece proves the special rite to 
which the temple was dedicated. A fragment of 
bas-relief previously discovered, representing a 
serpent coiling itself up a tree, and which is walled 
into the crypt, is probably part of the temple and 
will be restored to its first locality. Below the 
altar is a stone block, obviously intended, the 
Tablet thinks, for the slaughter of victims. The 
worship of Mithras was introduced after the con- 
quest of Persia, and the extreme perfection of the 
preservation renders it one of the most interesting 
antiquities in Rome. 


—_—__>—___ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a series of text-books 
of science designed for general use in schools and 
for the self-instruction of working men. The 
first two volumes of the series, which is to be 
edited by Mr. T. M. Goodeve, M.A., have reached 
us. They are respectively—Goodeve’s Elements of 
Mechanism, and Metals, their Properties and Treat- 
ment, by C. L. Bloxam. The first of these is well 
known, having already been separately published. 
Both are very good, and if succeeded by works of 
equal merit, the series will be worthy of the 
house by whom it is issued.—The Elements of 
Practical Perspective (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin) is the last issued volume of their techni- 
cal series. It is by Mr. HE. A. Davidson. If the 
publishers of this series are not careful they will 
be surpassed by the Messrs. Longmans, not somuch 
with reference to the matter of theirrespective publi- 


cations, but the manner in which they are turned. 
out.—Elementary Problems in Practical Plane 
Geometry (Longmans, Green, and Co.), by John 
Lowres, is a graduated course designed chiefly 
for the use of students in science classes, and | 
well suited to its purpose.—Land and Houses | 
(Effingham Wilson), by John Parnell, contains g 
number of suggestions of value to investors in 
either of the desirable acquisitions which form 
its title——The Practical Solution of the Great 
Sewage Problem: (John B. Day), by William’ 
Justyne, is an exposition of the combination of 
the irrigating and precipitating processes in which, 
according to the author, is to be found the solu. 
tion of the problem.—A Digest of Facts Relating 
to the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage 
(London: Macmillan and Co.), by W. H. Gor- 
field, M.A., M.B., is the result of the meeting of 
the British Association Committee on the Treat- 
ment and Utilization of Sewage, the author, 
ever, being solely responsible for the opinion; 
advanced. The work deals exhaustively with th 
subject, and examines in detail the various 


schemes introduced up to the present time, con- 


(New York: Evening Post Steam Presses), 
volume of some 200 pages recounting the 
provements made in the park during 1869. 

Americans certainly produce more interes 
official reports than similar bodies in this countr 
The one now under notice contains a number 
photographs and other illustrations really we 
done of the buildings, animals, and other objec 
of interest in the park. 9 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Harcrave.—Hargrave Church, Northampton~ 
shire, has just been reopened, after restoration, 
under the direction of Mr. W. Lewis Baker, archi- 
tect, of Danes’ Inn, Strand, who gave hisservices 
gratuitously. The tower and spire (which were 
in a dangerous state) have been taken down and 
rebuilt. A new vestry has been attached to the 
chancel, and the old south porch, which obscured 
a part of the church door, has been replaced with 
a new porch. The low roofs of the nave and chancel 
have been replaced with high-pitched roofs, the 
pitch being determined from the traces which 
existed on the east wall of tower of the 
weathering of the early nave roof. The old oak 
seats of the nave and north aisle have been care- 
fully restored, and new ones constructed to replace 
those that had been destroyed to make room for 
pews. The old screen has been repaired, and the 
decorative painting restored under the direction of 
Mr. Butterfield, architect, and Mr. Brandon. The 
whole church has been newly floored and paved, 
partly with boarding, and partly with stone and 
tiles. The square modern east window has a a 
replaced with a three-light Geometrical one of 
proper proportions, terminating in suitable tracery. 
The tower arch and long west lancet window have 
been opened out. Mr. Henson, of Finedon, w 
the general contractor, the lead work and paint 
and glazing being done by Mr. Downing, and the 
joiners’ work by Mr. Knibbs and Mr. Coleman, _ 


NarFeRton.—Nafferton, in the East Riding | 
Yorkshire, has just had its parish church restored, 
ata cost of £600, under the direction of Mr. G 
F. Jones, architect. The church contains a 
organ, by Meacock & Son, and three stain 
windows—one by Wailes, of Newcastle, — 
memory of Mr. Richard Dickson, and 
other two in memory of Mr. Jacob Laybourne. 


OpiHAM.—South Warnborough Church, ne 
Odiham, has just been reopened ; after comple 
restoration. The works have been in pro 
for the last eighteen months, under the directi 
of Mr. Street, of London. ' 
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BUILDINGS, 


Banrr.—According to the Inverness Courter, 
Banff has improved very much of late, owing to the 
increased facilities afforded for feuing. It appears, 
from a speech of the Provost, at a meeting of the 
Town Council, that £20,000 worth of buildings 
have been erected in about eighteen months, and 
now that very eligible feus are to be had in the 
south of the town, itis expected that there will 
be a rapid extension in that direction. (a 


¥ 
_ November 25. 1870. 
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 Brisrot.—One of those most useful institu- 
tiong, a creche, or infant nursery, where mothers 
may have their children taken care of while they 
are at work, was opened at Bristol, on Saturday 
week. The building has been erected from a 
design by Mr. Sedding, architect, of Bristol. 
Qn the upper floor are two rooms, one used as a 
day room, the other fitted up with cots. 


Kersats.—New school buildings have just 
been finished at Kelsale. Theinterior of an old 
building, formerly the workhouse, has been en- 
tirely re-modelled, at a cost of about £600. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, of London, was the architect, and 
Mr. T. Denny and Mr. W. Kerridge, the 
builders. 


WarrHaM.—The new Town-hall and Corn 
Exchange at Wareham were opened on Tuesday 
week. ‘The building is situated at the corner of 
North and East streets. A clock turret, boldly 
eorbelled out at the angle formed by the two 
fronts, with moulded and enriched oak hood above 
the main cornice, supported on stone corbelled 
shafts, protects the two diai faces, and has an 
open framing for bell anda high and tapering 
roof, which forms a conspicuous and picturesque 
feature. Nearly the whole of the ground floor 
is occupied by a lofty and well-lighted Corn 
Exchange, with its entrance from North-street. 
A second entrance in East-street, opening into a 
spacious lebby, will give access, by a broad stone 
staircase, to the suite of rooms on the first floor, 
arranged as a Town-hall (occupying the east 
front), a magistrates’ room, and alarge and well- 
lighted reading room. The whole of the work 
hhas been successfully carried out by Messrs. 
Hobbs, Beer, & Best, of Wareham, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. R. Crickmay, architect, Weymouth, at a total 
cost of £1,830. 


Wetts.—The Episcopal Palace at Wells is now 
undergoing extensive restoration, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.R.I.B.A., the 
diocesan architect. The lower story, vaulted 
with a good Early English groined vault, hereto- 
fore used as a store and lumber room, is the 
portion of the building in which the principal 
renovations are being made. The walls are being 
cleansed, the stonework scraped and relieved of 
its coats of whitewash, dust, and dirt, the 
vaulted ceiling repaired, and the slender marble 
pillars repolished. This apartment will be used 
as a dining-hall, from which access will be had to 
the kitchen, through a vaulted ante-room at 
the north-west end. Mr. J. T. Irvine has the 
superintendence of the works, as well as 
the overlooking of the works now in_ pro- 
gress at Bath Abbey Church and Wells 
Cathedral. 


WESTERDALE, YORKSHIRE.—Owing to the re- 
quirements of the New Education Act, the 
present school is to be pulled down and rebuilt. 
The designs have been prepared by Mr. Henry 
Perkin, of Leeds, architect, and comprise a school- 
room, 27ft. 3in. long by 16ft. 3in. wide, for fifty 
children, with the necessary Out-offices, &c. The 
building will be of stone, with bell turret of 
wood and slate, and the interior plastered, with 
open-timbered roof, &c. 


——— 


OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL AND Historica So- 
teTy.—On the 5thinst. the members of this society 
visited the Church of 8. Peter in the East, Oxford, 
-and, under the guidance of the vicar (the Rev. J. R. 
King), the fine crypt and other parts of the church 
were inspected, Ingram claims for this a higher 
antiquity than that of the Norman Conquest, 
but subsequent research would seem to fix the 
date at the commencement of the twelfth century. 
Above the crypt isa fine vaulted choir, the date 
of which would be a few years later. The present 
church consists of nave, north aisle, chancel, north 
transept, and a tower at the west end of the north 
aisle. The Norman church was apparently of the 
length of che present north aisle, as the zigzag 
Norman-moulded string-course, which forms the 
upper member of the capitals of the shafts in the 
choir, runs along the south wall of the nave for 
the distance. The south door is a fine specimen 
of the work of that period. Over the south porch 

is a chamber, which has for a very long period 
been known as the parish library, and it still con- 
tains books, accessible to the parishioners. The 
remainder of the church contains specimens of all 


the subsequent styles, but no especial features of 
interest. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfally re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspo ndence. ] 


To “Our Reapers.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
81, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


Recrivep.—E. H.L., G. W., M. J. L., 0. M., T.C. H., 
M. & Co., M. & H., W. G P., J. N.C., Y., B. B. 

W. P.—Consult back numbers for information on build- 
ing concrete walls. 

Justice.—Put your question in a definite form. 

I. O.—The sketch to hand, buy it will not appear. 

RB. O. B.—Sketch of Wymondham Church returned. 

F. Geo. Green. — Send address and sketch will be 
returned. 

C. T. Becx.—Sketch of paneis returned. 
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Correspondence, 


—>— 
THE AIR AND HEALTH QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of the Burrpine News.) 


Sir,—The question of “ Aitch Ess” (2036, 
page 376), will doubtless be readily answered. 
Plenty of readers can cite the Acts of Parliament 
that have regulated how many cubic feet of air 
shall ‘‘ be allowed to each person in a chapel and 
also in a schoolroom,” that is to say, “ the least 
amount ” of space into which Government will 
allow you to pen a given number, and to have its 
lying testimony that you have then built “witha 
due regard to health.” 

Of course this has nothing to do with sanitary 
building, a matter which it ignores and involves 
in darkness. Health could nowise be affected by 
the difference of much or little house room or 
space in buildings, unless their structure prevents 
the natural change of air, and is simply noxious 
and murderous. As it is well known that we use 
up and poison about four cubic feet per head per 
minute, and that Nature takes care, out of doors, 
immediately to remove this from again touching 
us by its levity carrying it overhead, a ‘‘ due re- 
gard to health” in any covered place solely means 
letting this precess go on unhindered, or with as 
little hindrance as may be, and has nothing to do 
with the capacity of the space. The essentials, 
few or many, are summed up in this, that while it 
contains breathers, whether one or as many asit can 
hold, four cubic feet per breather per minute, and 
not merely this number of cubic feet, but the right 
ones, those particular cubic feet that they have 
once breathed shall immediately, without being 
diffused or re-breathed, find their way off (as they 
always do out of doors) and be replaced by fresh. 
A chamber so formed as to allow this to go on 
continuously is simply a rightly-built or innocuous 
chamber, whether it contains above 30,000 cubic 
feet per head (like a medizva] hospital ward 
figured by M. Viollet-le-Duc), or only 30 per head 
like the dormitory of a man-of-war. A chamber so 
made as to prevent this action, to mix up the 
breathed and unbreathed air, and force the former 
to be re-inhaled, little or much, is an insanitary 
—i.e., a noxious and murderous structure— 
whether containing ten times or not a tenth of 
the legal space per head. 

To order, then, that places shall, for health’s 
sake, contain this or that amount of air per head, 
is to assume that this air stagnates, thatits natu- 
ral throughflow is prevented, or the structure shall 
always be a noxious and murderous one. It is of 
a piece with, but even more monstrously absurd 
than, ‘the plans for ‘‘ mechanical ventilation” of 
buildings, calling in steam power to them, as 
if they were mines or works of nature—features of 
the country, like rocks or rivers, given youto make 
what you can of, which after all, however, is truly 
the case—as when Sir C. Barry would have built 
round North Palace-yard, and leftit afterwards to 
be decided to what purposes these wings should be 
applied. It is necessarily the case, if you will just 
think, where no person for ages has been paid one 
penny for designing buildings, that will be done 
which yeu pay men to do. If all that you give 
for building is a “ percentage on the outlay,” al] 
that you pay for and can expect to have is 


‘foutlay.” . Everything in your building, except 
the outlay, must either be alms given you of pure 
charity or of blind chance. 

But further, what right has any Government to 
ordain that necessary buildings shall have a 
capacity of at least so much? Certain of the 
governed have the means to build themselves a 
chapel or their children a school, of so many cubic 
feet per head, but not of twice that capacity. By 
what right does any ruler or Parliament on earth 
say ‘‘ you shall beg or borrow the means to build 
larger or go without this building’’? It isthe most 
outrageous tyranny. Method or quality of building 
is what a government is bound to regulate, not its 
quantity. In the Mosaic Law we read (Deut. xxii. 
8), ‘* When thou buildest a house thou shalt make 
a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not 
blood upon thine house, if any man fall from 
thence.” Here is the simple root and principle 
of all xdile jurisprudence and legislation while 
this world lasts. It it simply to see that building 
is innoxious or unbloody. But neither Moses nor 
any ruler had a right to order “when thou build- 
est a house it shall be so many cubits long, or 
pad, or high, or thou shalt not build in this land 
at all.” 

Nowif ‘‘Aitch Ess” or any building reader asks, 
Where is there an unbloody structure in this re- 
spect ? where shall we see proof that buildings 
or chambers may be made to allow and nowise 
hinder the natural ventilation of every breather 
within them ?I ean tell him where. Unless he 
dwells in a village I can direct him how to find 
within a mile of him whole hundreds of variously 
sized and designed chambers, cheaply or expen- 
sively constructed, but all, without one excep- 
tion, fulfillmg this condition. Probably I shall 
not find one, made for hwman habitation, in his 
whole county that fulfilsit. I do not know an 
unbloody one in modern England. Probably 
chance has not evolved adozen, if any. But I 
can make it very plain to him why the others, 
above promised, are all rightly ventilated, with- 
out exception. lip diy (Se, 


LUDGATE-HILL. 


Srr,—This piece of jobbery (see letter in BuripInG 
News last week), is, I believe, a question of price; £15,000, I 
am told, is demanded for the fee simple of this ‘* small plot 
of land at the corner,” a very large sum to throw away on 
a questionable improvement. Isay questionable, because 
to many persons, the roadway just there seems quite wide 
enough at present; ifany change at all be desirable, it 
may come at the N. side of Ludgate-hill, to open up a 
direct communication , with Cheapside, north of the 


Cathedral.—l am, &c., A. H. Gent. 
November, 18, 1870. 
ee oe 
Antercommmication. 
QUESTIONS. 


[2038.] ROOFS.— Inaslated roof how are the hips made 
watertight when no lead or fireclay ridge is used ?—L. M. 


[2089] REMOVING INK STAINS. —Can common 
writing ink be extracted from the leayes of a book with- 
out injuring the paper or letterpress ; and if so, how?— 
L. M. 


[2040] SCAFFOLDING FOR SPIRE. — How is the 
scaffolding for a lofty tower and spire constructed, and 
what is the best way to insure the stability and endurance 
ofa stone spire ?—L. M. 


(2041] DRAWINGS.—Will some one tell me how to get 
a surface on drawings that have been washed out and 
altered, to prevent dust, &c., adhering to them ?7—R. W. 


[2042] RAFTERS.—Will any of your correspondents 
favour me with the manner of calculating the sizes of 
rafters, ties, and struts for iron roofs that have to carry a 
certain weight, and the manner of estimating the value of 
same ?—S. 


[2043] FACTORY CHIMNEYS.—What is the usual 
construction, the extent of foundation, proportion between 
base and height, and the batter given to shaft? Are they 
not sometimes built ip two rings of brickwork, and aspace 
left between as manhole ?—H. I. G. 


[2044] CHANCEL WALL AND ARCH.--In a church, 
where the parishioners are responsible for the repair of the 
nave, and the rector for the repair of the chancel, which of 
them is under obligation to repair the wall separating 
nave and chancel and the chancel arch ?—EpsILon. 


[2045] CHURCH BUILDING.—Would it be unusualin 
a transept church to have two arches corresponding with 
the nave arches at the intersection of the transept with 
the nave, with opening over the centre of each arch, also 
corresponding with the clerestory windows; if it beunusual, 
what is the usual manner of finishing the intersection of 
the transept with the nave? A reply in following issae 
will oblige. —ScHoot oF ART, 


[2046] LODGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Is 
there a book with this title by Mr. McKenzie, and ifso wha 
is the publisher ?—T. M. 
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[2047] TAKING OUT QUANTITIES.—Would any of 
your readers kindly inform me through ‘ Intercommuni- 
cation ” when the money for taking out quantities is due, 
and who is to be responsible when short ?—J. B., Gosport. 


[2048] DESIGNS FOR HEAD STONES AND SLATES, 
—Where can I get them ?—G,. BE. M. 


[2049] CONCRETE BUILDINGS. — Having carefully 
cast my eye on Mr. Tall’s calculation of cost of concrete, it 
occurs tome that it is incorrect in one respect, which 
would of course affect the price of the work. He sets down 
14 yards of broken material and 1 yard of cement, and calls 
this 15 yards of conere‘e ; now my experience shows me 
that the cement being lost in the interstices of the broken 
material there can only be 14 yards of concrete, without 
allowance for waste. I should like to see some explana- 
tion of this matter.—PRacticr. 


[2050] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—1I have putupa 
large cross on the roof of a church which has asemicireular 
apse, and J am ordered to fix a lightning conductor to it. 
Twant to know the best means for doing so, also for fixing 
the wire rope along the slating. An early reply will much 
oblige.—P. N. T. 


REPLIES. 


[2014] PULL ON TIE RODS.—“ H, A.L.” has made 
a mistake by applying a particular solution to a general 
case, but were the rods equally inclined from the vertical 
his reply is correct. Leb ‘‘M.M.” make a diagram with 
a vertical line, say 5in. long, to stand for the 5 tons weight, 
and from the ends of said din. line draw lines parallel to 
each tie rod, thus— 


tte A BA 
i, a\ 45 
\! ay 9, 
we Ea 


the length of each of these lines a and b gives the pull in 
tons on the respective ties.—B. a. 


[2017] MOUNTING TRACINGS.—As nothing can be 
more vexatious than to have a good tracing spoiled in the 
mounting, perhaps it might be useful to some reader if] may 
be allowed to explain the method which for some time I 
have adopted, and which if properly done will ensure per- 
fect success. Lay the paper on which the tracing is to be 
mounted on a drawing board, then with clean water and 
spongedamp it thoroughly till quite fiat ; then paste your 
tracing, Jay it on the paper, and with a roller, commenc- 
ing in the middle, roll towards the edges till perfectly 
even ; leave on the board till dry, when it ought to be 
perfectly smooth. To mount on linen; soak the 
linen in water, then wring it out and strain tightly on 
a board with tin tacks about 2in. apart, and proceed as 
before. I find a very good plan for preserving working 
drawings and tracings on a building where are often ex- 
posed to the wet is, after being mounted, to give them 
F sae of size and then a thin coat of paper varoish._— 

mene 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—The ratio of the 
conductivity of pure iron to pure copper, I was well aware, 
has been variously stated between eight and five times, 
and I took the latter, as the minimwm, from the late Pro- 
fessor W. A. Miller’s ‘“‘ Chemistry.” The great difficulty 
of determining this ratio exactly arises plainly from the 
conductivity of copper being reduced (far more than any 
other quality) by traces of mixture barely or not to be de- 
tected in any other way. Hence I hinted, and maintain, 
that it is dangerous to trust a copper conductor, unless 
specially tested, less than about half the weight of an iron 
one. Conductors of insufficient capacity (even at a single 
inch of their length), are of course far worse ‘han none. 
I have lived opposite a house, and seen it struck, and 
barely saved from being burnt down by copper 
bell-wire being fused and scattered in shots. As for 
a tall chimney, ‘‘ without doubt protecting the houses 
around,”—as it appears from Sir W. S. Harris’s report that 
Wiihout doubt a ship’s mainmast conductor does not pro- 
tect the ends of the main yard (to say nothing of other 
masts and bowsprit)—I must repeat, it is u tterly a ‘‘ vulgar 
error,” that any single tall object protects others, how- 
ever low or near. Inever said two or three points pro- 
tected no other, but plainly indicated, by the rule for find- 
ing all points needing conductors, that they do so. Let 
any number of summits form a straight line, horizontal or 
not, and the extreme ores alonecan be struck. The rest 
are absolutely safe; and this my rule of the circular plane 
would show, for supposing the end ones raised a single 
inch, none of the others can be touched with the plane’s 
centre. Again, if the triangle between three eminent 
points contains no point jutting beyond the plane that 
would touch them, these three (whether supplied with 
conductors or not) protect everything within their triangle. 
But there is no shadow of reason to expect any point out- 
side it to be protected by them. Protection’ of any point 


by _another—by one ,other—is, as I said, a delusion, — 
E. L. G. 


_ [2037] FINE BUFF TINTED BRICKS. — Pressed 
bricks of this colour (or more approaching pale primrose) 
can be obtained from Beari’s Patent brick Company, 
King’s Cross Goods Offices. The quality is first-class; they 
are made at Arlsey, Hertfordshire.—H. C. &S8., Lewes. 


—_—_@—___ 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Tain.—We understand that the contracts for the Tain 
Waterworks were settled recently. The work has been di- 
vided into two portions, one being taken by Messrs. Ross 
& Mackenzie, Tain, and the other by Messrs. Macrae & 


Urquhart. We believe work is to be commenced im- 
mediately. 


THE Roya Commission oN Potiurion oF. Rivers.— 
Major-General Sir William Denison, K.C.8., Dr. Edward 
Frankland, F.R.S., Mr. John Chalmers Morton, and Mr, 
8. J. Smith, secretary, having completed their inquiries 


and investigations into the river basins of Scotland pol- 
luted by town sewage and refuse from manufactories ; also 
the basins of the Aire and Calder, Lower Avon, Windrush, 
and the upper parts of the Severn, river basins extensively 
polluted by woollen manufactures and the processes con- 
nected therewith ; met recently at No. 1, Park Prospect, 
Westminster, for the purpose of considering their reports. 


GREAT Harwoop DRAINAGE AND WatER Suprry.— 
Since the formation of the Great Harwood Local 
Board in 1863, a complete system of drainage has 


been carried out throughout the town, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Brierley, ©.E., of Black- 
burn. Main and other sewers have been carried 


up every street, and almost every house is now joined to 
the main sewer by small tributary sewers provided with 
proper traps constructed on the best principle. The streets 
have also been paved with ‘‘ setts” and channelled, and 
the footpaths flagged. These improvements have all been 
effected with money borrowed under the Public Works 
Act, 1863. At the time the Board was formed the district 
had suffered much from the want of an efficient water 
supply. The Board at considerable expense has sunk a 
number of wells and put down pumps for a gratuitous 
supply, the water from many of which has heen pro- 
nounced by Dr. Crace Calvert, the eminent chemist of 
Manchester, to be very wholesome. Since this the Accring- 
ton Gas and Water Company has constructed waterworks 
in the neighbourhood, from which many of the inhabitants 
are now being supplied. 


ee ailing 
STATUES, MEMORIALS, ETC. 


Tar Prince Consori’s MemoriaL In Hypr ParK.— 
The large groups of sculpture are gradually being fixed in 
their places. Mr. M‘Dowall’s ‘‘ Europe,” at the south- 
west corner, is in progress. Mr. Foley’s group will follow, 
then Mr. Theed’s, and Jastly Mr. John Bell's “ America”, 
which is now the least, but once, the most advanced, Mr. 
Foley is stillat work on the figure of the Prince Consort, 
which cannot be completed for many months. 


GLoucESTER CATHEDRAL.—Six of the statues by Mr. 
Redfern, of London, have been placed on the south front 
of Gloucester Cathedral porch. The two central figures 
are those of SS. Peter and Paul; on the right are the 
Evangelists Matthew and Mark; on the left Luke and 
John. The statues of the feur Doctors of the Church 
will be placed in other niches; large statues, one 
of King Osric, the other of Abbot Serlo, will be erected on 
either side of the porch; and ultimately a figure of our 
Lord will be placed over the inner entrance. 


ae 
LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


NEWHAVEN AND SrarorD Burnpine Socrery.—The re- 
port of this society, presented at the annual mecting on 
Monday week last, states that the number of shares 
which have been in existence during the past year is 2793, 
of which number 750 have been withdaawn, 57 shares have 
been taken up during the year, and one borrower’s share 
has been redeemed, The sum of £2,055 has been withdrawn 
by investing members, and after the usual diviéend there 
remains the sum of £44 towards the contingent fund, 


—»>—_ 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Forming a Hanprait. — At the Hastings County 
Court last week, the case of Saint v. Thomas was heard. 
The action was brought to recover £37 13s. 3d., for work 
done and materials’ supplied. A set-off of £21 13s, 2d. 
had been pleaded by defendant, but this claim was with- 
drawn, except as to £3 10s., which sum the plaintiff ad- 
mitted tobedue. It appeared that some joiners’ work 
had been done at defendant’s houses on a tender at 
£78. © There was certain extra work, £5 3s. 8d., mak- 
king a total of £83 3s, 3d., out of which plaintiff had 
received £45 10s., and it was now sought to recover the 
balance. Ou the part of the defendant the £5 3s. 8d. was 
admitted. From the evidence of the plaintiff it appeared 
that he had undertaken to do the work in question, and 
that defendant, after expressing himself perfectly satisfied 
with the work done, complained about the handrails, which 
he said were bad in workmanship, and he had em ployed a 
man toaler them. Mr. George Beck, an architect, was 
called for the plaintiff. He said the work, as executed by 
the plaintiff, was very well done, and there was no need for 
the alterations made by the defendant ; even had they been 
necessary, however, the work could be done for £5, at the 
outside. James Snashall, a carpenter in the employment 
of the plaintiff, corroborated this evidence. On the part 
of the defendant it was contended that the handrail put 
up by the plaintiff was badly-shaped and improperly 
made, and that the alterations which were thus rendered 
necessary cost £1213s. The defendant was called in sup- 
port of this, as were also Mr. Walter Crisford, surveyor, 
and Mr. Warnham, the joiner who had made the altera- 
tions. James Barker, a joiner, said that the plaintiff’s 
handrail was very defective, and that Warnham’s charges 
were fair, The judge having summed up the evidence on 
both sides, the jury gave a verdict in favour of deducting 
£7 from plaintifi’s claim. Judgment was accordingly 
given for £27 3s. 3d. 

Rattway Companizs Divertinc Water.—The case of 
the Attorney-General v. the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany was where the company was by its act restricted from 
obstructing the navigation of a river, or diverting any of 
the waters in it or which supplied it. It was held by the 
Master of the Rolls that this provision applied only to the 
construction of the line, and did not restrict any rights 
which the company might possess as riparian proprie or 
It was also held that the right of a riparian proprictor 
isto take whatever water he requires for domestic pur- 
poses, and that the fat that the railway company did not 
require water for such purposes did not entitle them to 
take it for other purposes of a different character, such as 
for watering their engines, 

REeIsteRED Dxrsicns.—The plaintiff in the case of 
Macrea y. Holdsworth registered as a desi gn apattern con- 
sisting of a combination of distinct designs, The defen- 
dant slightly altered the combi ation, but not so as to 
afiect the general appearance of the pattern. It was held 
by the Lord Chancellor, on appeal from Sir W. M. James, 
when Vice Chancellor, that this was an infringement ot 
the copyright in the pattern. 
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November 25, 1870. 


PENALTIES FOR DrLay.—Jones y. Sr, Joun’s Co: 
LEGE, OXFORD. — This case, of considerable impor 
ance to contractors, was tried on Friday last, in the Cow 
of Queen’s Bench, before Mr. Justice Lush and Mr. Justi 
Hannen. The action was brought by a builder to recover 
balance of £990 under a building contract with the Colleg 
They set up (except as to £120 paid into court) a cross cla 
of £870 for penalties, at the rate of £3 per day, under 
clause in the contract providing for delay in the completic 
of the works. The builder to this replied that the dele 
was occasioned by alterations ordered by the College, whic 
rendered it impossible, as they well knew, to complete t} 
contract and the additional works within the specific 
time, unless an extension of time was allowed. There Wi 
the usual clause in the contract for referring disputes as 
time, or quantity, or quality to the engineer, who, hoy 
ever had certified the amount due without any deducti 
for penalties, which did not appear to have been claimed 
and there was a provision for extension of time by hin 
but there had been no such extension. The plaintiff great 
relied upon the recent case of ‘‘ Westwood v. the Secreta: 
of State for India” (cited from 11, Weekly Reporter), d 
cided by this Court(Mr. Justice Mellor, Mr. Justice Wich 
man, and Mr, Justice Crompton) in 1863, and where tl 
Court as to set-off for penal ies held that the contract 
was not liable, the Indian Governn.eat having by the 
own acts and orders knowingly rendered it impossible f 
the contractor to do the work within the time. On tl 
other side, the express terms of the contract were reli 
on, and it was urged that, however hard and unjust 
might be, the builder had bound himself by it so strict 
that he could not resist the claim for penalties, and it w 
maintained that the case cited was not precisely applicabl 
though in the course of the discussion more than one 
the learned Judges seemed to think that it was so, but th: 
it was wrongly decided; and in the course of the argumen 
the counsel for the College being asked by Mr. Justi 
Mellor whether, supposing they had given an order for e: 
tensive alterations a day or two before the expiration | 
the time, so that it was physically impossible the wo1 
could be completed, and they had refused any extension 
time, they could have enforced the penalties—he admitte 
that he was bound to answer, aecording to this view, th: 
they could not.—In reply, on the part of the plaintiff, 
was urged that as this contention was simply monstrous, | 
was sufficieat to show that the defence set up by tl 
College was as contrary to law as it was to common sen: 
and justice; and that the case of “‘ Westwood y. the Secr 
tary of State” was rightly decided, and embodied the sour 
and just principle of law, based ou the acknowledge 
maxim of law that no one could take advantage of his ow 
wrong or enforce a penalty for a default caused by his ow 
act and conduct. The Court, at the conclusion of th 
argument, retired to consider their judgment, and on the 
return proceeded to give judgment in favour of the d 
fenden's, the College. The plaintiff, the builder, they sai 
had expressly contracted to do not only the original but tl 
additional works wi hin the specified period, unless the 
was an extension of time, which had not been allowed. | 
was urged, they said, that this was hard on the contracto 
that he should be liable to penalties for works the natw 
of which he could not have known at the time he entere 
into the contract. If persons would bind themselves t 
absurdities or impossibilities, they must take the cons 
quences, No doubt these contracts were often very on: 
sided, and one of the parties put himself absolutely in tl 
power of the other. This was in reliance on the, reaso. 
ableness and fairness of the other side, but that could n 
affect the judgment of a court of law. The terms of tl 
contract were clear, though its operation might be har 
and it did not appear that, in point of fact, in this case tl 
extra works were out of the scope of the contract, « 
had been ordered at such a time as tomake their eompletio 
impossible, The case cited was distinguishable on tl 
pleadings, as the point in question did not appear precise] 
to have arisen, though the Court had expressed the opinio 
mentioned. The judgment of the {Court, therefore, mu: 
be for the defendants. 


Our Ottce Crile. 


Buiipers’ BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION,—ELECTIO 
or PrNnstoneRs.—The thirty-fourth election ¢ 
pensioners in connection with this charity too 
place yesterday (Thursday), at Willis’s Rooms 
King-street, St. James’s, Mr. Alfred J. Mansfielc 
President, in the chair. As we stated in our re 
port of the recent anniversary dinner, there wer 
then 44 pensioners in receipt of annuities from th 
Institution, 22 men and 22 women, the men re 
ceiving £24 and the women £20 per annum each 
To this number two pensioners were added b 
yesterday’s election, one male and one female 
there being five male and seven females candidates 
The male candidates were :—William Peters 
Benjamin Johnson, Francis Sandon, William Gale 
and Mark Mintry. The female candidates were :— 
Harriet Proctor, Mary A. Morgan, Frances Seare 
Mary St. George, Jane Brothill, Elizabeth Treve 
than, and Alice Hugoe. The Chairman, after ex 
pressing regret that the funds of the Institution 
at the present time would not permit of thi 
election of more than two out of the twelve candi 
dates, declared the poll to be opened, and it re 
mained open from 12 o0’clock till 8. At the clos 
of the poll, the scrutineers, Messrs. Stirling am 
Matthew Hall, announced that the successful cand: 
dates were Benjamin Johnson and Mary Ann Mor 
gan. It was also stated that the unusually lar, 
number of 1,200 votes was left unpolled, the vote 
recorded being 800 less than at the last election 
A vote of thanks to the scrutineers (proposed | 
Mr. Thomas Smith, and seconded by Mr. Joh 


Thorn), and a similar compliment to the Chait 
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man (proposed by Mr. George Plucknett, treasurer, 
and seconded by Mr. Joseph Bird) having been 
passed, the proceedings terminated. 


ProroseD New Roap in SoutuH Lonpon.—We 
see it is proposed in a local journal to make a new 
cad from the Obelisk, at the foot of Blackfriars and 
Waterloo roads, direct to Kennington Park-road, 
Brixton, and Clapham, coming out at Mansion- 
House-street, Kennington. It is suggested that 
the removal of the Blind-School, in §8. George’s 
Circus (which will probably take place in a year 
or two hence) will offer a favourable opportunity 
for the commencement ef the work. We do not 
see the absolute need of such a road, especially as 
the existing route of London-road and Newiagton 
Butts is not much longer, and will be immensely 
improved before long by the removal of 8. Mary’s 
Church, and the widening of the last-named 
thoroughfare. 


Tue AsHMOLEAN Musnum.—Mr. J. H. Parker, 
.S.A., recently lectured before the Oxford Archi- 
vectural and Historical Society on the history, the 
present state, and the future prospects of the 
Ashmolean Museum, as now proposed to be used 
for the assistance of the students of history and 
archeeology. He said that he hoped to give new 
life to the Museum and the Society by com- 
bining them. The contents of the Museum, with 
the addition of the large collection of 2,000 his- 
sorical photographs now being arranged in it, 
vould afford an ample supply of subjects for 
tudy, and illustrations of them. The different 
nembers of the society could study them, each 
aking up and following out his own branch, and 
vyhen he had mastered it, giving a lecture or 
aper upon it for the benefit of the other members 
vho had not the same opportunity of studying it. 
Phe collection of objects of interest now in the 
nuseum, although not a large one, is well-selected, 
nd affordsa great deal of information. The photo- 
taphs supply what was wanting, and illustrate the 
istory of architecture, sculpture, and painting for 
he first thousand years of the Christian era, in a 
aanner that could be done nowhere but in Rome. 


Tue New CuarrMan of THE MrtTROPOLITAN 
30ARD oF Worxks.—Colonel Hogg was elected 
hairman of the Metropolitan Board on Friday 
fternoon last. The votes given were as follows : 
—For Colonel Hogg, 44; Mr. Dalton, 15; Mr. 
ze Breton, 18 ; Mr. Runtz, 11; Mr. Savage, 16. 
he name of Mr. Runtz was struck out as being 
ast on the list. A second ballot was taken: for 
Jolonel Hoge, 23; Mr. Dalton, 18; Mr. Le Breton, 
0; Mr. Savage, 13. Mr. Savage was struck out. 
(third ballot took : for Colonel Hogg, 20; Mr. 
Jalton, 20; Mr. Le Breton, 14. Mr. Le Breton 
yas struck out. Then for Colonel Hogg there 
rere 20; for Mr. Dalton, 16. It was then 
roposed that Colonel Hogg should be chairman ; 
2 votes were recorded for him, against him none. 
Jn a division, there were for Colonel Hogg, 24 ; 
Ir. Dalton, 12. Colonel Hogg is therefore the 
ew chairman of the Board. Lord Robert Moatagu 
yas nominated, but found no seconder. 


Inpian Antiquities.—General Cunningham, 
ate of the Bombay Engineers, has been appointed 
urveyor-General of the Archzological Survey 
f India, with orders to proceed to India imme- 
iately and organise on an extended scale the 
perations for the preservation of Indian archi- 
scture, which have been already so successfully 
litiated by the Government of India, 


Buirping anp Entarcine CHURCHES AND 
'HAPELS.—The usual monthly meetings of the 
neorporated Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
lent, Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
hapels were resumed on Monday at the society’s 
Ouse, 7, Whitehall, S.W., the Ven, Archdeacon 
emnings in the chair. Grants of money were 
lade in aid of the following objects, viz. :— 
uilding new churches at Dudleston-heath, in 
le parish of Hilesmere, Salop; Fewcot, in the parish 
t Stoke Lyne, Oxon ; Kenley, in the parish of 

en, near Caterham, Surrey; Middleton 
Lawrence, near Darlington; and Skelsmergh, 
the parish of Kendal. ' Rebuilding the church 
| Downham, near Brentwood. Enlarging or 
herwise increasing the accommodation in the 
hurches at Bere Ferris, South Devon; Bishop’s 
chington, near Leamington ; Corwen; Crowan, 
ar Camborne, Cvrnuwall; Greywell, in the 
tish of Odiham, Hants; Llanishen, near Car- 
ff; Lugwardine, near Hereford ;  Pattis hall, 
ar Towcester, Northants; Prittlewell, near 
uthend ; Stretford, near Leominster; Swans- 
mbe, near Dartford, Kent; ‘Tolland, near 
ivelscombe, Somerset ; and Warminster Chris; 


Church, Wilts. Under urgent circumstances the 
grant formerly made towards building the church 
at Lynmouth, in the parish of Lynton, near 
Barnstaple, was increased. The society likewise 
accepted the trust of sums of money as repair 
funds for the churches at Low Marple S. 
Martin’s, Cheshire; Rowledge S. James, in the 
parish of Binstead, Hants; and Thurstonland S. 
Thomas, near Huddersfield. The special fund 
for building school churches and mission houses 
being quite exhausted, and numerous urgent 
cases being still unrelieved, it was resolved at this 
meeting that fresh exertions should be imme- 
diately made towards resuscitating the fund, and 
a special sub-committee was appointed with a 
view to making its great importance known, and 
soliciting further subscriptions. 


TriancuLaR Drawrne-Boarp.—Mr. George 
Faweus, of North Shields, England, says Nature, 
has contrived an equilateral triangular drawing. 
board for isometrical drawing. An ordinary [ 
square applied on the edges of an equilateral 
triangle draws tangents that meet each other at 
angles of 120°, and other lines drawn parallel to 
those radiating ones form with them angles of 
60° and 120°, which are the exact angles of the 
apparent squares of isometrical cubes. The 
inventor believes that the use of this new 
drawing-board will make the teaching of 
isometrical drawing both simple and _ easy. 
The practice of isometrical drawing is strongly 


urged in the science and art drawing classes. 


Institution or Surveyors.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, held on Monday, November 14, 
the following names were read and passed, to be 
be balloted for on December 12th, 1870, viz. :— 
As Members,—George Arnold, Colton, North 
Devon ; Robert Blackadder, Dundee; Thomas 
Buchan, Dundee; Arthur Cates, 74, Whitehall- 
yard ; Jonas Paxton, Bicester. As Associate,— 
Frederick W. Cardell, 9, Whitehall-place. The 
following donations to’ the library were an- 
nounced,—‘‘ Proceedings of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Archeological Society,’ 2 vols., by the 
Council of that Society. J.B. Denton’s pam- 
phlet on “ Village Sanitary Economy and Sewage 
Utilization,’ by the author. J. Hutchinson’s 
‘* History of Dorsetshire,” 2 vols., by E. Kermock. 
Dr. W. Farr’s “ Life Tables,” by R. C. Driver. 
‘* Minutes and Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers,’ 2 vols.. session ’69-70, 
by the Council of that Society. J. Corry’s 
‘* History of the City of Bristol,” 2 vols., by F. 
G. Hiloart. H Chamberlain’s History of London,”’ 
by F. G. EHiloart. W. Harrison’s “ History of 
London,’ by F. G. Hiloart. ‘Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’ (several parts), by 
W. Brown. G. Bradshaw’s ‘‘ Maps of Canals and 
Navigable Rivers in the Southern Counties,”’ by S. 
W. Williams. C. Baily’s “ Remarks on Timber 
Houses,” by the Author. The following donations 
to the library fund were announced,—G. P. Bidder, 
jun.,£11s.; F. Wood, £2 2s.; W .Murton, £3 
3883; G. Webb, £2 2s.; R. W. Clutton, £2 2s. A 
vote of thanks was unanimously given to the 
various donors. The president, Mr. Richard 
Hall, opened the session with an address. A 
vote of thanks was unanimously given to the 
president for his address. 


PRoposeD IMpROVeMENTS.—The Commissioners 
of Works and Buildings have given notice of their 
intention to apply to Parliament in the ensuing 
Session for authority to acquire certain lands in 
the city, and to build a new Royal Mint. ‘The 
lands and houses scheduled are in the precinct 
of Whitefriars and the parish of 8. Bride, Fleet- 
street. The proposed new building will have 
a frontage on the Victoria Embankment at 
the western side of the City Gas Works, 
and will occupy a great portion of the space 
between those works and the Temple. The 
Commissioners, in the event of the passing 
of the Act, will be empowered to stop up, 
divert, alter or remove, temporarily or per- 
manently, all wharves and landing places, and all 
ways, paths, streets, or passages connected with 
the scheduled land, and also to sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of the site and buildings in 
the Minories now forming the Royal Mint. By 
another Act they seek power to acquire addi- 
tional property in the parish of 8, Clement Danes 
for the purposes of the site of the Courts of 
Justice, and by a third to take land within 
the Liberty of the Rolls with a view to fur- 
ther improvements in connection with the 
Record-oftice, Fetter-lane. Plans of all these 
proposed works may be seen at the office of the 
Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, at the Sessions- 


house, Clerkenwell; or at those of the Vestry 
Clerks in the respective parishes where the lands 
are situate, 


CorPoRATE GrENEROSITY.—The Corporation of 
Preston has just presented a gratuity of fifty 
guineas to the Borough Surveyor, in recognition 
of his services during the drought of 1868 in 
constructing the water-works at the Hodder. 


THE Biackpoon Prompenapy.—The damage 
done by the late storms at South Shore has been 
measured, and the cost of putting the roads and 
sea-fence in the condition in which they were 
before the storm is calculated at £2,600, for 
which Mr. Carlisle, the contractor, is liable. 
Shortly after the damage was done, the Local 
Board served the contractor with a notice to put 
a sufficient staff of workmen on the damaged 
parts, so that the whole would have been put in 
order before the next high tide. The contractor 
not having complied with this notice, a meeting 
of the Local Board was held on Friday week, 
when it was unanimously agreed to take the 
works out of the hands of the contractor, and to 
charge him for the extra cost beyond the money 
held by the Local Board as security—viz., £1,850. 
On Wednesday week the Local Board put a large 
staff of workmen on the damaged parts of South 
Shore. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE RoyaL 
AcapEMy.—It is announced that a course of 
lectures on Architecture will be delivered by Mr. 
G. G. Scott, R.A., Professor of Architecture at 
the Royal Academy, on the 16th of February, 
2nd and 16th of March next. A few tickets of 
admission may be obtained at the rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Conduit- 
street. 


District SuRVEYORSHIP EXAMINATION.—At a 
meeting of the Board of Examiners, held on 
Friday, the 28th of October, 1870, under the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, Mr. Ebenezer 
Gregg, of 1a, 8. Helen’s-place, E.C., was recom- 
mended to the Council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects for a certificate of competency to perform 
the duties of District Surveyor. . 


More DeMoxrrions IN THE StRAND.—Proposals 
have been made to remove another large portion 
of the Strand in connection with the projected new 
law courts, no signs of commencing which have 
yet appeared. The large block of buildings which 
the Commissioners propose to take is that which 
commences at Clement’s Inn-gateway on the east, 
extending to Dane’s Inn on the west. North. 
ward the block is bounded by 8. Clement’s Inn 
Hall, and southward by the Strand. It contains, 
in addition to the hall, several large houses ; 
amongst others Mr. Carr’s hotel, Mr. Tuxford’s 
printing office, the vestry-hall, and a long row of 
houses in Clement’s Inn. It is not stated what 
is the precise object to which the new site is to be 
applied.  . 


Deratu OF aN EpinpurGu BuILDER.—We regret 
to record the death of Mr, Alexander Morrison, an 
eminent Edinburgh builder. Amongst Mr. Morri- 
son’s first works were the Skew Bridge over the 
water of Leith, at Warriston, about the year 1840, 
and the Haymarket Station of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway; since then he has executed 
many important works, both in building and 
engineering, not only in Edinburgh, but in all 
parts of Scotland, England, and Ireland. His last 
work, and which is still partly unfinished, is the 
Fettes College. 


Tun ALBERT BRIDGE, CHuSLEA.—An application 
was made to the Chelsea Vestry on Tuesday, on 
behalf of the Albert-bridge Company, for per- 
mission to pull down the Cadogan-pier, in Cheyne- 
walk, and place a temporary steamboat jetty at 
the bottom of Manor-street, during the con- 
struction of the Albert-bridge. It was decided to 
give every facility to the company. 


a ee 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WHEE. 


Monpay.—Institution of Surveyors. — “On Railway 

Rating.” By Mr. Ryde. 8 p.m. 
Society of Arts.—(Cantor Lectures.) ‘“‘On 

Artists’ Colours and Pigments.” Lecture Il. By 
F.8. Barff, Esq., M.A. 8 p.m. 

Turspay.—Institution of Civil Engineers.—‘‘On the 
Theory and Details of Construction of Metal 
and Timber Arches.” By M. Jules Gaudard, 
C.E., of Lausanne. § p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,—Society of Arts.—‘‘On Peat, and its Profit- 
able Utilisation.” By Mr. Robert M. Alloway, 
M.A. 8 p.m. 

Fripay.— Architectural Association.—(\) Prize Essay. By 
the Author. (2) ‘‘On the Nineteenth Century.” 
By Mr, J. W. Khodes. 7.30 p.m. 
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Chins. 


The foundation stone of a new Baptist Chapel at 
Goodwick, near Fishguard, was laid last week. 


The corner stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel, 
to cost £2,000,and to accommodate 500 worshippers, 
was laid at Sutton, Lancashire, on Thursday week. 


The foundation stone of a new Presbyterian 
Church was laid at Leven, N.B.,’on Thursday week. 


Out of the £6,000 required for restoring §&. 
Nicholas’s steeple, Newcastle, Alderman Dodds has 
raised £4,000. 


Barnard Castle Church will be reopened on the 
5th proximo. 


It has been resolved to erect a new Wesleyan 
chapel and schools at Burnley, at a cost of about 
£5,000, exclusive of land. 


Mr. Howard Evans, assistant surveyor to the 
Salford Corporation, has been appointed borough 
surveyor to the corporation, of Barrow-in-Furness. 


It is proposed to rebuild the parish church of 
Windlesham, Surrey, at a cost of about £6,000. 
Three sets of plans have been obtained from Mr. 
Smith, architect. 


The United Methodist Free Church, Avenue- 
parade, Accrington, was reopened last week, after 
restoration and additions costing £500. 


The new Wesleyan Chapel and Schools at Aber- 
sychan, Monmouthshire,in course of erection for the 
last twelve months, have been opened. The work 
was carried out by Mr. Jolliffe, builder, Pontypool, 
from designs, &c., of Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, archi- 
tect, Bristol and Newport, Monmouthshire. 


New schoolrooms in connection with the Congre- 
gational Chapel at Felstead have just been erected, 
at a cost of about £325. 


It is proposed to erect a new railway station at 
Birkenhead. 


Rochdale Parish Church is to be restored, at a 
cost of £2,000. 


It is proposed in Ramsgate to purchase Townley 
Castle and grounds (now in the market) for the 
purpose of a people’s park and recreation ground. 


The church of S. Mary, Castlegate, York, was 


reopened recently, after restoration at a cost of 
£4,000. 


The Bishop of Oxford recently consecrated a new 
chapel of ease at Headington. 


The friends of Canon Freemantle are endeavour- 
ing, as a testimonial, to raise £2,000 for the restora- 
tion of East Claydon Church, of which he has been 
vicar thirty years. 


The ancient cities of Ceylon are being explored, 
photographed, planned, and described by members 
of the archeological committee. A volume is to be 
produced worthy of the importance of the subject. 


The Church of §. Michael, North Kensington, the 
foundation stone of which was recently laid, will be 
ready for consecration, it is hoped, by Easter Tues- 
day next. 


KThe Parish Church of All Saints, Hastings, was 
reopened on All Saints’ Day, after a complete reno- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Butterfield, the 
cost having been £5,000. 


A schoolroom, which has been built mm the 
brighton-road, Redhill, Surrey, was opened last 
week. Mr. John R. Collet was the architect, and 
under his superintendence the work was carried 
out by Mr. James Hall, builder, of Sutton. 


Mr. Louis W. Desanges, the painter of the Vic- 
toria Cross Gallery, has been elected a member of 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Lisbon, in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A. 
Having obtained the Royal sanction and approval, 
the Academy have forwarded to the newly-elected 
member his diploma of academician. 


The Council of the Iron and Steel Institute met 
at Leeds recently, and decided to recognise the 
services which the Duke of Devonshire has rendered 
as first president of the society by presenting a por- 
trait of his grace to the Institute. 


Cimber Grade Aevietv. 


The following prices were obtained at Messrs. Simson & 
Mason’s sale :— 

Petersburg whitewood, at per Petg. std., Sl to 91 15s; 
Quebec Ist bright yellow pine, 12ft 3 x 11, 191 to 1915s; 
ist floated do., 161; Ist dry floated do., 161 1hs to 171; 
3rd floated do., 91; 1st dry floated, 91 10 91 10s; Riga crown 
whitewood, 81 5s to 81 10s; Skonvick mixed yellow, 9! to 
91108; do. 3rd yellow, 82 10s; Sundswall mixed yellow, 
91 5s to 9115s; 3rd yellow, 71 to 71 10s; 4th yellow, 71; 
3rd {white, 71; 4th white, 61 10s; Wifsta Wharf mixed 


yellow, 9/ to 102 10s; 8rd do.; 71 15s to 91; Narva 2nd 
yellow, 8! 10s; Munksund Ist yellow, 91 10s ; Hernosand 
mixed yellow, 8115s; 3rd yellow, 8! 10s to 91 15s; 4th 
yellow, 7110s ; Gothenburg mixed yellow, 9/ 10s to 91 15s; 
5rd yellow, 81 to 815s; 4th yellow, 7/ ; Gefle mixed yellow, 
81 5s to 1115s; 8rd yellow, 91 5s to 91 10s ; 4th yellow, 81 
to 9110s; Christinestadt yellow, 6) 10s to 71; Bollsta 3rd 
yellow, 9I. 

Christiana 8rd white, at per 120 12ft., 24 x 63, 5Ito 
5L 15s; 2nd yellow, 61 to 6110s; 3rd yellow, 41 5s to 51 10s; 
Dram 3rd yellow, 5115s to 61; 2nd yellow, 61 103s; 31d 
white 51. 

Miramichi spruce, at per 120 12ft. 3 x 9, 120 to 141 5s; 
Saguenay 2ud spruce, 13] 15s. to141; Quebec Ist spruce, 
15l; 2n0 do., 141. to 141 5s; 8rd do., 137 to 131 10s. 

Quebec birch, at per load, 27 10s to 2115s; oak, 67 to 
6l 5s; elm, 4115s to 51; hickory, 41 10s to 617; walnut, 
2s 4d to 2s 9d per foot cube; Dantzig crown timber, 41; 
common middling, 21 12s 10 81; best middling, 31 12s 6d 
to 3115s; Stettin oak, 4 17s 6d to 51; Riga lathwood, 41 10s 
to 41 15s per cubic fathom; Petersburg do., 4110s to 
51 10s. 

Riga logs, at per 18ft. cube, English crown, 47 10s to 
51 5s; crown Dutch, 4 5s. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Bland, timber 
merchant, of Cardiff. The deceased Was 65 years of age, 
and was well known throughout South Wales and the 
West of England. F 

ee oes Se Ee 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMBER, 
Teak cccccccces load £12 1013 1(|)Finland ..........06 £7 0 &8 0 
Quebec, red pine... 315 4 15;Memel...........00 0" 0. On 
»  yellowpine.. 4 0 4 10/Gothenburg, yellow 810 10 10 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 ss White 0 810 
Quebec Oak, white... 6 5 6 10)Gefie, yellow.. 
ape DITCH. ee 3815 5 O|Soderham  .....:.. 
a7. OL Gee 4 5 5 5)\Christiania, per C., 
Dantzic oak . 5 5 615) 12ft. by 8 by 9 in, 
Feet che 212 410) yellow ........ce0s 10 0 1210 
Memel fir’ se .scccsucs 215 4 0|Flooring boards, per 
Riga scctecessiseces 38 8 8 7| sq. of lin. firstyel 7 6 10 6 
Siweditinss :ieec wise’ 2 7 2 18)First white........ PE ue Fe: 
Masts,Quebecredpine 4 0 5 5|/Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
» yellowpine.. 4 0 5 5)Pummck Stone prton 6 0 8 0 
Lathwood,Dantzic,jim 3 0 5 0 Ors, &e, 
»,» St.Petersburg 4 0 6 0/Seal, pale....per tun 9510 0 9 
Deals, pr O,,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 79 0 7910 
by 9 in., OG aie Sainesnine sna eian 36 0 0 0 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0|Whale, Sth. Sea, pale 836 0 0 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 0 14 0)Olive, Gallipoli...... 435 0 O00 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 4310 0 0 
duced C, Palm, fine .seasecese 39 0 3910 
Canada, Ist quality. 18 9% 191 )}| Linseed ark eck wine 3) 5 3010 
2nd do...... 12 15 13 10| Rapeseed, Eng.pale.. 4610 © 0 
Archangel, yellow .. 11 lu 12 10|Cottonseed.......0-. 25 0 34 0 


St. Petersburg, ye... 12 013 U0 


METALS, 
LEAD — 

Pig, Foreign cscscccccccesseseeepor ton £1710 0 £1715 0 
oo Maignan WB, cscscscpescces do 1935 0 20°0 0 
SaaGLpA OOM Nie. cae eves tees + do 1915 0 900 
os (Osher PYANds): somslepe viens ene do 18 00 2 5 uv 

Sesh Milled sis so sievte ce bseeewecce do 29 0 0) 620° 00 

Shot, Patent, <ssrcsesvieceseves - do 21 0 0 00 0 

Red or Minium ......006 evccecece do 1915 0 2010 0 

Lithargs,, WB. :cccet cose a do 0 0 0 000 

Witte: Dirv'l.)2 es iesenaniastateeenins do 27 0 0 000 
pp LOUNGE UOT os wees ne vise do ov 0 00 0 

CorrER :— 

British—Cake and Ingot ...,.... perton £67 0 0 67 10 0 

Best Selected .2.scescceescseeoves 681) 0 69 v 0 

DHECE  tenaiaseene aaneyatercs ens ciee Ct ire SI are ath SMa) 

BOtHomis oak ivavasky dacdicsees tow 76 0 0 ov 0 

AUBtralinn ©. ins da seopasineteatwee 6810 0 7110 0 

Spanish Cake 2x ssedeue seeansesic: 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Chili Bars, cash .... 6? 0. 0. 64 0' 0 
» Refined ipgot.. 65 0 0 69 0 9 

Wellow Metal ty. (cijijs cleo n ceisesieohe 0 0 63 0 0 6% 

1RON :— 

Pig in Scotland, cash,.........000. perton £2 9 0 00 0 

Welsh Bar, in London,........... do 7 2 6 V ae YT 

~ PN SRLEA ot telore patie siete do 610 0 612 6 

Stafford SHITE Les sis-uise <dectnee ces do 710 0 8 0 0 

Bail, Na Weil ep ia eases aleieseteiatantertetee's do 6 5 0 610 0 

Sheets, single in Loudon.......... do 9710-10). 205 10 

Hoops, first quality .......eeseees do 810 0 9.5.0 

N ail Rod 5 0 715 0 

BWOUISH”. lenses sslsaeecsenceer cece 0 915 0 


Grade ots, 


TENDERS. 


BriGHTon.—The Sewers Board received 19 tenders for 
their new works, and accepted the tender of Mr. Matthew 


Jenning, 
£66,962. 
Bricuron.—For alterations and a new plate-glass front, 
&¢., at the ‘ Gloster Arms” Inn, Ship-street, Brighton. 
Mr. George Tuppen, architect :— 
Garrethvil ner wen ec secemmterevetteae 2215 
BOwlesiccese peer 

Deanw cs gee 


of 3, Adelaide-place, London Bridge, for 


Hee ners verses eedeceneccesectsersenseness 


Brixton,—For the erection of schools, Church-road. Mr. 


Joseph Gale, architect :— 
TSE ieee he ner atte hs eee ner a £3594 
Downs Gra gs Maas Sur Guin a 3493 
Collage MALU ere ae ae ee een 3424 
Gamnim on Jira rgat ciate ne Se eee eee 3375 
LEU IRS GOin ani amen OMG maul Mid 3298 
Browne & Robinson.................. 3282 
HLe neha: eater ae Sat Mine Vara ics RE 8243 
(Rader 2 yo See cae ee ae eee ae 3208 
SL aaa aie a mebeseey, Laman Si 3177 
Tang Se Sortie acs eae ene a ee 3130 
Bhephord yar ask a sae We oe lee eet a 2960 


DRESDEN, NEAR Loneron.—For erecting house, &c., for 
Mr. J. Harrison, Dresden, near Longton. Messrs, R. 
Scrivener & Son, architects :— 

Tnuskip 


PAcbaecedetem ge sers Uesranses inepravcangaxere el 0GO 
Harvey a Cone, aie: Ais saegeneanernee i iegaag 
Sislleavey, aver Aa cer a 995 
Collis & Hudson (accepted) 840 


| posed alteration of the Guildhall, seven tenders were re-— 


Bricuron.—For the erection of a villa on the Clermont a 


Estate, Brighton, for Mr. W. H. Hunt. Mr. George © 

Tuppen, architect. Quantities supplied : 
Patching & Son..........sc00e devereczepepoeepce DO 
Barnes cy ecssecoues Bers 1147. te 
Dancy: \.:vcscccescsscseseokesepesaduedesnenteiiecwenaaiel aes 3) 
Newnham . 1089 ii 
alla eecsha . 1037 i 
Lancaster... .cisescasves aetascspeaaieane meni 1035 
StenMing ’....scccescosvssmeneceosensespaneeee meres 1026 we 
Dean........ vockagtaataratt wee L014 a 
Cheeseman & C0. ...s...csssensalantsnevanee aoe 
Holloway & SOM. s<.cvecssvosssssessedssucucks ra anon 
Lockyer  ....0s.s:ccacscuceseucndceucedscaseentsens=atnennam 
Miles (accepted) ..sscoovessie = vovesse 850 


CAMDEN-ROAD.—For the erection of an. Atheneum, 
Camden-road. First contract for the hall. Mr. frederick — 
R. Meeson, architect. Quantities by Mr. French :-— a 


Carter> <iccssss rede coorc iaeeeaeeoeeet aaneand ten . £2490 
Ingram .. .... sscoscewsnnetseteeonaneeee wean OO 
Barber & Groomeviivingeve seme eueennenmente 
Webber..... 


Heath. ..; sciess ek 
Newman & Mann 
Niblett & Son .., 


POs. 


Goodman..... scccaskcethed 
Sharpington & Cole..... 
Mann 


Langmead & Way ...... 
Blease | ..ikcscyasceeces eens 
Parsons & Telling ... 
Gregory & Knight... 
"WO0G,,..ss0scscvszcsie'p se eeauteneenianes 
Gough & Lawton ...... 
Drat, Kent.—For drainage works. 
Fry, surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 


Mr. Edward 


Neave (0280 eae - £1275 
W. & G. Denne ~ 1195 
Woodcock: 'vi.5 fvtessecvereneg LL 
Chamberlain: \::)5).sseseranesendeeseeeer ease . 1145 
Cottew ........ isupeueeoneee Midseehteed, ew 
Mathews J.........00066 vg sagil newikintcy ULE 


Coleman (accepted) ...ccecccsscsrereesvoeees 
ENFIELD.—For new sewers for the Local Board : 


Pearson’ 2) shee sla\ale erelelece eee Ria £1999 0 
Marshall ... sees SOS RS Seat 1480 0 
Semel. tis steeuaaene 0 
Haynes“... cn ceeeeee nivve a Rateielciets was 0 
Riley’. eves 0 
Patman ie) 
Anderson ejie 
Standen”... ..aseaeees ninpleaiotes eines! Leo Tae 
Hay Wards .5\s uitslacate cenietete ween eet terereiae 1199 0 
Simson, «. .csnsipe sareules See eee 1197 0 
Carter... ics oe baw siecle ee irene 1180 10 
Kelly. «2s eitsslea cto sas Snyper een een 1180 0 
Pi2Zey: ines enotone meroemta torr ini aAmaits TO 
Hubberd. . 2 sis. 3 «ess «+ seen 1139 0 
Bayes ©... saeviebieps voles da icleise te aname 1110 0 
Bugbird .4\s- +s: esimuiesieneten sae eee 1102 1 


HAntey.—For heating china manufactory by steam, fo 
Mr. C. Ford, Hanley. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, archi 
tects :— 

Boulton (a cepted) ...csssrrcrsessccccssereaseare LO 


Lonpon. — For house and shop on the Marquis of Wes 
minster’s ‘estate, Oxford-street, for Mr. T. B. Linsco 
Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects :— 

Ennor 


Lonpon.—For house and shop on the Marquis of Wee 
minster’s estate, Oxford-street, for Mr. William Thom 
son. Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects :— : 


Ennor ,, 3889 
Sewell ,... os, O10 
Condericiccssess eee 3686 
Howard ...... osovencascunsecbasasaabagcasyenenesss) ODE 


S., Groren’s-1n-THE-East. — For the construction 
brick sewer, 260ft. in length, in Anthony-street, an 
about 260ft. of 15in. pipe sewer in Upper Chapman-stree 
for the Vestry of the parish of 8. George’s-in-the-E 
according to plans and specifications prepared py t 
surveyor :— 

Harris .... 
Irons .... 
Standen 
Willowby 
Ennor 


TAO Om ened eoeeneraenenesssetseseseres 
see eenaee 
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Barnes 
Ward... 
Francis.... 


Sussex.—For alterations and repairs to Old Manor Hous 
Butler's Green. Mr. L. H. Marcham, architect:— \ — 


Browne & Robinson ........... Pee £1469 0 0 
Conder........ Lae coool siddesedeevassi/ DLO OOM IOMER 
Weel). ci eavevaensnsvepale seer eee oe LOE OND 
Lit‘ le (accepted)........ Viegcsesenestee 1237 0 0 


SWANSEA GUILDHALL.—In connection with the pr 


ceived. Mr. Phipps, the architect, estimated the cost 
the work at about £2,800, or £2,900 :— 


Morgan, Swansea £3750 


ee sa) 


Walliams, Swansea... 0 cane eons 3507 
Rees; Swansea... yea nee aes 3189 
Watkius & Jenkins, Swansea.......... 3110 
Rees; Neath. /s\... aceucn meme ae ae ioe 2945 
White, Swansea cuca leeae a ene . 2750 
Everall, Great Malvern (accepted) .... 2672 


Me, 
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INDIA AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

NDIA is not largely represented in the 
| courts and galleries of South Kensington. 
Indeed, the study of that country has never 
yet been made popular in England. It 
might have been thought that the terrible 
interest awakened by the Mutiny would have 
turned attention to the monuments, arts, and 
industrial manners of India; yet no: even at 
the Crystal Palace the Oriental collections are 
excessively meagre, illustrations of archi- 
tecture being almost wholly absent, while the 
splendid Museum in Whitehall, which is a 
world in itself, attracts comparatively few 
yisitors. But no region of the earth contains 
amore splendid accumulation, especially of 
architectural trophies, each type being per- 
fectly unique, as may be judged trom a num- 
ber of magnificent photographs in radiating 
pillar cases. To some of these we would first 
direct attention. It must be remembered 
that there are three styles of Indian archi- 
tecture; the vast, sombre, and ponderous 
style of the south—dark, towering, and sug- 
gestive of hateful mysteries; the beautiful 
grove-temples of the north and of Kashmir, 
—crowded with images, and encrusted with 
carving — built by the sun-worshippers of im- 
memorial days who never hesitated to range 
a thousand superb columns round one of those 
forest fanes ; and the works of those Moham- 
medan conquerors, ‘who designed like 
Titans and wrought like jewellers,” and 
borrowed the art of Europe to aid them, but 
who erected more palaces and tombs than 
temples. The last are, perhaps, the most 
interesting as studies, though the two former 
may be more characteristic as looming, huge 
and grim, from the depths of forgotten history. 
And these noble relics of the past are sharing 
the fate of all ruins worth preserving. We 
can understand how in ancient times they 
were neglected, buried in the earth, flooded by 
water, overgrown by vegetation, burnt for 
lime, and left to moulder stone by stone; but 
we are astonished to have it upon official 
authority that the railway companies in India 
are allowed to convert some of its noblest 
structures into stations, to run lines through 
them, and even to utilise their masonry,—an 
example of barbarism worthy only of the 
Egyptians in their degenerate days, or of the 
Turks in Greece. Imagine making a quarry 
of an edifice, constructed in marvellous beauty 
in an age when Kllora, Ajunta, and Ele- 
phanta, were young, and still exhibiting, in 
certain points, an art and a knowledge of con- 
struction beyond which human science has 
not gone! It is sad enough to survey a scene 
of ruins, wrecks of great shrines, fragments of 


cornices, capitals, shafts, entablatures, and 


pilasters; but it is humiliating to know that 
the professed civilizers of a people are wilfully 
dilapidating the objects of its most legitimate 
pride, and suffering steam locomotives to 
shriek through its mausolea. No doubt 
these erections must for all the future be only 
regarded as pictures of former epochs, because 
although the Indian religions still flourish 
and command their millions of worshippers, 
the original uses of the temples are passing 
away. No more will be witnessed those 
awful rites that once were celebrated in the 
sculptured caverns of Kajpootana and 
Bengal, or the mysterious processions of 
Juggernaui, or the weird and hideous cere- 
monies to which were dedicated the mighty 
pyramidal-roofed shrines of the Kashmerian 
valley. Never again will a Taj Mahal be 
reared, a blaze of iridescent inlay, a stately 
pomp of marble for the sepulture of a 
favourite queen. Still, this is no reason wh 

those works of woncer, 
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on account of the lessons they teach, should 
be allowed to rot, and even be assailed by 
ruthless vulgarity, when they are in reality 
almost the only objects in our Oriental 
dominion worth travelling so far to visit. 
Of course, we cannot expect that our 
architects will ever require to copy from 
the altars and walls of the Hindoo 
temples their monstrous figures of human 
bodies, double, triple, or quadruple, with 
the heads of lions, boars, and elephants, 
hawks and rats, and tails made of fishes and 
tortoises, besides those other more peculiar 
emblems which have never found a place in 
the European fancy. Nevertheless, those 
immense flat roofs, unsupported by a single 
pillar—those gigantic walls, jointed without 
mortar—those primeval arches, dating from a 
period long anterior to that in which the arch 
was known in Europe—those endless varieties 
of form, mounting tier upon tier in a yet 
symmetrical whole—suggest an amazing idea 
of the era when all else in the land was in 
harmony with them, opulent, barbaric, splen- 
did; and the original worshippers were 
thronging in and out of those dreary fanes by 
day and by night. Moreover, like the colossal 
remains of ancient Egypt, they suggest a 
thousand questions, which, unfortunately, we 
can never hope to answer, with respect to the 
dynamical apparatus employed by the giants 
of those days. Indeed, we can surmise some- 
thing concerning Egyptian mechanics from 
hieroglyphs and paintings, because they had 
a custom of illustrating their own lives and 
manners on walls and columns, on sarcophagi, 
and even on coffins. But the antique Indians 
of no class seem to have had the habit.of 
thus describing themselves. They illustrated 
neither the conquests of their kings nor the 
manners of their households, but confined 
themselves to the images and incarnations of 
their mythology. There must have been a 
vast physical genius, or else an endless resource 
of manual labour, to drag those tremendous 
blocks of stone up the sides of the steep and 
lofty hills, on the summits of which the great 
temples—at any rate in the south—were gene- 
rally placed. Butno amount of mere manual 
labour could have reared them to their places 
and arranged them in artistic order, as the 
edifice rose higher and higher, and became 
more elaborate as it grew. Weare not aware 
of any fragments of machinery, or any tools 
or articles of domestic use, belonging to the 
earliest period, or any representations of them, 
ever having been discovered in India. As for 
the Mohammedans, there is every reason to 
believe that those who followed the Mogul 
invaders established a system of arts and 
industry, utterly unlike that which had pre- 
viously existed among them. And the cause 
is evident. They quitted a territory among 
the poorest in the world for one which was, 
then at least, the richest; they came from 
sands, and rocks, and pastures into a realm of 
antique magnificence, bright with riches, so 
that the monarch who had hitherto squatted 
in a tent speedily erected for himself a throne 
of beaten gold, under a vault of marble and 
mosaic, with a floor beneath him aflame with 
all the colours of all the costly stones then 
abundant in the East. His palace was of 
Babylonian dimensions and brilliance, and he 
could lavish millions upon his tomb. How 
different these jaspers, this sardonyx, and 
this opalline oriental onyx from that dark 
and age-worn specimen, brought by Sir Bartle 
Frere from the ruined city of Saitron, in 
Rajpootana ! 

We have divided the styles of Indian archi- 
tecture into three types. In reality, however, 
of the smaller classes, they are far more 
numerous; but the broad distinctions are all 
that is essential, especially as tending to eluci- 
date, as it must in some degree do, the position 
of the art in our own country. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to assign to any particular 
type such a temple as we find among 
the photographs at Kensingtoa, asthe hollowed 


inestimably valuable | rock, with a most elahorate and singular por- 


tico, from Behar, telling of a race of artists 
entirely originalin their ideas and devoted to 
their work. Some writer has said that India 
isa great stone-book, in which every successive 
tribe holding possession of the land has 
written its annals and recorded its faith, which 
is true; and therefore those who visit the 
Museum with an intelligent purpose of study, 
may learn much more than of mere art. The 
Dravidian and Bengalee temples, for ex- 
ample, copied at Badamee, appear as dis- 
tinctly to separate two epochs, and _ two 
provinces of the same territory, as a figure 
inthe calendar, or a boundary across a plain 
could do. They are among the gloomiest and 
most tomb-like structures ever reared, whereas 
the Mohammedan manusolea are not less 
brilliant than the Mohammedan palaces. We 
know, at once, that the builders of the first 
spoke one language, and the builders of the 
second another. A closer view, moreover, de- 
tects inscriptions that are additional pages in 
the stone-book, to which we have referred. 
From a thousand years before Christ to three 
hundred years after it, there are absolutely 
no chronicles except these, to tell as they 
daily do, of religion, arts, and manners. But, 
as relates to an investigation among these 
monuments as affecting our own aru, nobody of 
authority has ever recommended that any 
Indian type should be copied in the West. 
We could no more worship in an Asoka 
temple than we could live in an Alhambra. 
Nevertheless there are principles to be 
drawn out of the whole that might 
very profitably be understood, and hence 
it is we would recommend, even to 
students not professional, a careful considera- 
tion of the architecture illustrated in the ra- 
diating pillar-cases. It will have its influence 
upon taste ; it will widen the ideas; it will 
suggest how much more there is in the wonder- 
creating art than we are commonly apt to sup- 
pose. Once we only thought of Roman ; then 
Corinthian and Doric were in fashion; afterthat 


‘came a revival—a very bad revival — of 


, Gothic ; and a long time subsequently Indian 


architecture was for the first time practically 
discovered. Those beauti/ul domes, the ad- 
mirable arrangement of their supporting 
pillars, the subtle breaking-up of the external 
parts, so splendid in effect, the exquisite orna- 
mentation, of which a better idea, of course, 
may be obtained at the India Museum than 
at either Kensington or the Crystal Palace, 
ought surely to attract any refined imagina- 
tion. The gateway at Sanchee, for instance, 
may be pointed to as a work far more curious 
than the celebrated Ghiberti gates, and not in- 
ferior in execution. We are generally apt to: 
think of Indian sculpture as necessarily gro- 
tesque. No mistake could be greater. In 
these antique carvings the figures of women 
are thoroughly graceful, and those of birds 
and animals strikingly natural, while the 
roupings are of extraordinary vivacity. The: 
Permural Pagoda, at Madura, is a model of 
form and atreasure ofsculpture. But, linger- 
ing once more for a few moments over the 
more florid productions of the Mohammedan 
epoch, they really do suggest direct lessons to 
our student. Firstly, in design and propor- 
tion, both usually perfect ; the entire absence 
of monotony, both interior and external ; the 
profuse and noble, yet harmonised and chast- 
ened use of colour; the abundance, delicacy, 
and variety of decoration, as exemplified im 
the Taj Mahal at Agra for instance, which is 
a blaze of beauty within and without, and 
which is constantly quoted to prove the bound- 
less wealth and equally boundless ostentation 
of the Moguls. Why, it cost considerably less 
than our Houses of Parliament! The fret- 
work, and mosaic, and flowers in bas-relief of 
the ‘‘ Mosque of Pearls,” in the same city, is 
a greater proof of taste than of extravagance. 
But for sumptuousness the Tomb of the Em- 
peror Akbar eclipses all. Those may gain a 
faint conception—an excessively faint one— 
who have admired the copy of the coloured 
Alhambra roof at Sydenham. Floor, walls, 
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roof, in the Imperial sepulchral chamber seem 
as if built of gems, but at Kensington of 
course only an idea of the outlines can be 
had. And so with the other imperial sepul- 
chres. Wedo not indicate them specially, 
because the object is rather to note the point 
of progress at which those artists reached than 
to describe their works. Nothing in Europe 
equals or even approaches them, though it is 
fair toremember that the Taj was designed 
by a Frenchman, the famous Austin de Bour- 
deaux. We suppose there is no colour con- 
ceivable which is not employed in the orna- 
mentation of these structures—pale and deep 
green, bright yellow, every tone of gilding, 
blue in all shades, several browns and reds, 
purple, chocolate, pink, and all else—and this 
infrequent and the boldest contrast with masses 
of pure white, which must have been peculiarly 
difficult to manage. In the use of tiles, again, 
these palacesandpalatial tombs of Indiaexhibit 
the utmost art, while in the disposition of 
decorated colonnades and gateways an equal 
ingenuity was shown. In ornamental figures 
not purely conventional, the forms of plants 
and flowers were predominant. It must be 
reserved for another opportunity to glance at 
the humbler arts of the people for whom these 
vast and airy splendours were erected — 
their dress,' jewels, art-manufactures, arms, 
fanciful work, means of conveyance, and 
domestic apparatus, which are amply illus- 
trated at South Kensington. They represent 
the complement to the still and stately 
vista of Oriental architectural monuments, 
for which among the most opulent native 
princes the taste has entirely passed away. 
They build their palaces after the Doric and the 
Corinthian now, with central block and side 
wings. The history of architectural art in 
India came long ago to its close. 


—}H—. 


THE ENGINEER. 


HO and what is an engineer? Shake- 
speare thought it sport to have the 
engineer hoist with his own petard. When 
an accident happens upon a railway, involy- 
ing damage to the engine, we are told by the 
gentlemen of the press that the engineer did 
not see the signals, or that he was buried 
under his engine. If a boiler explodes at a 
factory, the engineer probably weighted the 
safety-valve too much, or allowed the water 
to sink too low. Ifa gentlemen with money 
at his command takes a large contract for 
public works, he probably finds a suitable 
agent in a civil engineer, who thereupon 
becomes to the contractor “my engineer.” 
So that it is not unlikely to be perplexing 
to the public to know who and what an 
engineer is. 

When the Institution of Civil Engineers 
was founded, the members asked Mr. Thomas 
Tredgold for a suitable definition of the objects 
of the Institution, and he described it as “a 
society established for promoting the acquisi- 
tion of that species of knowledge which con- 
stitutes the profession of a civil engineer, 
whereby the great sources of power in nature 
are converted, adapted, and applied for the 
use and convenience of man.” 

This latter definition is, of course, accepted 
as the orthodox definition ; but the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge, of any species, can 
hardly be said to constitute a profession. 
That which constitutes the profession is rather 
the practice of that knowledge; and if we 
ask what is the practice of an engineer, we 
shall find that it is the using of force to over- 
come the inertia of matter, and to move it. 

To make a railway cutting a great deal of 
force has to be used. To make an engine 
requires the exercise of considerable force, 
and requires that that force shall be directed 
by a knowledge of the sources of power in 
nature. But to pick up a pin requires the 
exercise of some little force, if not of know- 
ledge, and between the two extremes there 
are numberless cases in which knowledge, 


more or less, of the sources of power in nature 
is required and exercised ; and thus we find 
that everybody is an engineer. Everybody 
exercising the force of his hands in a lawful 
manner, do he what he will, is an engineer. 
It would seem to be necessary, however, to 
limit the term to those who exercise force 
legitimately. We have opened the door 
rather wide ; wider, a good deal, than those 
engineers who are engineers will like; but 
we must shut it in the face of the burglar and 
those who exercise force unlawfully. If we 
widen the basis of the structure, we will also 
take care that there shall be no improper 
materials init. The engineer is constantly 
exercising a sacred task; he is directing by 
his will forces not his own in doing something 
that some motive impels him to do. 

The upper stratum of the engineering pro- 
fession will not like this democratic view of 
the subject. They know well enough who 
and what an engineer is; he is simply one of 
them. Well, to define a thing by the rule of 
thumb, perhaps that is sufficient. People 
ought to have an intuitive knowledge of who 
and what an engineer is. Amongst these 
gentlemen of the upper stratum there is a 
kind of intuitive perception of who is who, a 
brotherhood, as it were, by which they recog- 
nise each other, though, individually, stran- 
gers. But the public, whose demands must 
be satisfied, still cry Who and what, &c. 

If we attempt a definition by saying that 
those who direct the forces in nature to the 
end desired are the engineers, and those who 
do the work merely workmen, we are still no 
nearer the truth, for the workman directs the 
forces of his own body in the same way, the 
difference between the work of the one and 
the other being not in kind but in degree 
only. If we say the man who directs or 
applies the forces in nature other than those 
of men is the engineer, we fail because we ex- 
clude those engineers who prefer to do their 
work by manual labour rather than by 
machinery. It will not do, therefore, to clip 
the question short by saying that those who 
have to do with engines are the engineers. 

Let us make a suggestion towards an 
answer to the question, An engineer should 
be a man who, by the acquisition of so much 
knowledge of the sources of power in nature 
as will satisfy the requirements of a Board of 
Examiners (yet to be formed, unfortunately) 
that he is able to apply those forces to the 
benefit of society, puts in practice the know- 
ledge he has attained in any way that suits 
him, let that be to drive an engine, to blow up 
a fort, to make a railway, ora steam-engine, 
or to do any other lawful work. But we at 
once leave out of consideration military 
engineers. There is a marked line of dis- 
tinction between their position and that of all 
branches of civil engineering. 

It is well known that many engineers—en- 
gineers of undoubted position from having 
had either a proper education, or from long 
practice—have long wished for some standard 
of qualification which would mark a differ- 
ence between themselves and those unqualified 
persons who have the temerity to add C.E. 
to their names, without any sort of right to 
the distinction, and to these engineers a Board 
of Examiners would be welcome. The dis- 
tinction of being a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers is rather an exclusive one, 
the rules not admitting of election except 
under circumstances which not all who are 
entitled can command. Besides, many en- 
gineers would like to see the style and title of 
‘Civil Engineer” and of “ Mechanical Engi- 
neer” merged into the simpler form of “ Engi- 
neer,” for the work strictly belonging to the 
civil engineer is now-a-days so blended with 
that belonging to the mechanical engineer 
and the shipbuilder that it is impossible, ex- 
cept in some branches—as water-works and 
other municipal engineering — to separate 
them. 

_ Some such considerations as these must have 
influenced the Council of the Institution of 


Civil Engineers when in 1868 they issued a — 
circular letter of inquiry at home and abroad 
bearing on the education and status of engi- 
neers, other than military engineers, with the — 
view to an improvement of the status at 
home. The Council have just issued their 
report on the results of the inquiry, and it — 
appears that our system of education for 
engineering pupils has some disadvantages, 
though it is admitted that it has also ad- 
vantages that foreign pupils have not. The — 
disadvantages are that our pupils enter on prac 
tice without a sufficient theoretical educatio 
in mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, geology, 
and other studies that ought to be gon 
through before the pupil enters the engineer’s~ 
office at all; whereas many of our pupil 
enter offices without this knowledge, and 
have to pick it up as occasion offers, or as 
their individual industry may dictate them t 
acquire in any way they can, foras to persona 
attention by the master he has neither time 
nor inclination for it. The consequence is — 
that few pupils ever do acquire a sufficient 
theoretical knowledge to carry them on suc- ~ 
cessfully after they have commenced practice — 
either on their own account or as assistants 
to otners, ) = 
The foreign pupils learn their profession in — 
a different manner. They attend lectures at — 
scientific institutions, where they thoroughly — 
acquire that theoretical knowledge so neces- 
sary for them, and, in a dilettante manner, 
learn to put it in practice ; but they never, in — 
fact, require really practical knowledge during 
their pupilage ; and this is clearly a disad- — 
vantage to them—or, rather, it would be so to ~ 
our pupils at home, where everything is done ~ 
by individual enterprise, and where the State ~ 
oilers no employment to young engineers, who — 
have to look out for themselves when they ~ 
begin practice. Prudence seems to point toa © 
modification of our own system by requiring ~ 
a preliminary examination and certificate from _ 
all pupils wishing to enter engineers’ offices, — 
which should ensure that a certain amount of — 
theoretical knowledge should be had, however — 
acquired, so that the pupil may proceed at — 
once to acquire practical knowledge and busi- — 
ness habits. Then, when he isready to begin — 
practice, and has passed his final examination, — 
there will be no further need of the inquiry— 
“Who and what is an engineer?” Engine- — 
drivers, engine-men, millwrights, and others — 
of that class will not acquire so much know- 
ledge of the profession of an engineer as to © 
satisfy the Board of Examiners, and will, — 
therefore, not assume the name of “ engi- 
neer,” but will be satisfied with the name of — 
their own preper calling. a 


a . 
THE INSTITUTE UPON ITS TRIAL. ~ 
T is much to be regretted that every archi- — 

af tectural student, as soon as he can wield — 

his pen, every would-be reforming tyro, thinks — 
he can gain eclat_by caustic general criticisms — 
upon the conduct of the Institute. Your © 
correspondent, “Solomon Set-Square,” has — 
treated us lately to rather an overdose of 
such class of satire upon the sins of omission — 
of the elder men of the profession. He finds — 
the bane of modern practice to exist in wnat 
he terms ‘lump-contracts,” and blames, o 
course, the Institute for not setting its face 
against them ; but after wearily waiting for the - 
morsel of bread which he promised us, at the 
beginning of his articles on the subject,should — 
follow his too liberal allowance of sack, it — 
was impossible to do otherwise than smile at — 
the panacea he produced. Why! not the most — 
powerful trade-union-like combination would — 
succeed in convincing a single committee — 
and hardly a single client to plunge © 
recklessly, as he would propose, into 
bricks and mortar, without, I will not say 
counting, but at any rate without sufficient 
means of controlling the cost, dependent alone’ 
upon the mutual forbearence and a haphazard — 
hope ot unanimity on the part of the builder, © 
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the architect, and the surveyor, to meet 
throughout alike the views and the limited 
urse of the employer. 

Itis, however, in the pages ofa contemporary 
that such useless criticism is most indulged 
in. The writer of sundry leading articles 
lately has first judiciously searched out the 
tender places of the officials at the Institute, 
and then jumped upon them, and now is 
kind enough to tell them that they ought to 
like such treatment because it is calculated 
to do them good. He first complains of want 
of liveliness on their part, and when asked 
what character of amusement he would wish 
them to provide for him and others like- 
minded with himself, all we can discover 
that he can suggest is that they should be 
hake with some architectural news for him. 
Surely this is a strange need for the writer of 
leading articles in a professional review! We 
should have thought that, in his zeal for the 
good of the Institute, he might occasionally have 
dropped in to dispense there some of the in- 
formation which it is more his proper business 
to accumulate. If we analyse other of his 
complaints, we find them equally groundless, 
as, for instance, the assertion that the meetings 
are less well attended than of yore. Firstly, 
we find the accusation not proven; and, 
secondly, if it had been, there would be no 
great reason for surprise, seeing that the 
system of publication of the‘‘ Transactions” di- 
rectly after the meetings does, perhaps, tend to 
make members less careful to come and hear 
for themselves what they can so soon read at 
leisure. But the carping critic complains 
even as to the tardiness of this publication. 
He is indeed hard to please ; but wecan safely 
affirm that in this his accusation is disproven 
by the experience of every member, and we 
would ask him if any other society is able to 
publish their “Transactions” so well and so 
quickly as the Institute nowdoes and has done 
for several years past. But the Institute has 
no students, or next to none, is the next 
ground for indictment. And why not? Be- 
cause of the existence of that admirable 
younger body, the Architectural Association ; 
and the Institute has wisely thought it better 
to hold out to it and the Architectural Art 
Classes the right hand of fellowship, and to 
constitute itself the examining body, to test 
the self-education which the junior members 
naturally prefer to any it is able to offer. 
But again, the Institute is taunted with not 
comprising a larger number of those who 
practice architecture in London and its pro- 
vinces. This reminds us of Stephenson’s 
famed rejoinder,—* Well so much the worse 
for the cow,”—and as{the number of members 
has been nearly doubled during the present 
much-railed-at regime, and is continually on 
the increase, we may dismiss this alleged 
fault as one that will correct itself. 

The expenditure of the funds, which has 
been grossly exaggerated (being only about 
£1,500 per annum), has been called in ques- 
tion. Now it cannot be contested that their 
administration has been so far financially suc- 
cessful that the income has been made to 
suffice for the wants of the Institute, and even 
to permit the addition of capital. The sneer 
that a portion is spent upon refreshments is 
absurd, seeing that they amount only to about 
£40, of which, I doubt not, the complainants 
consume quite their share. The conversazione, 
which the general body has repeatedly re- 
quested should be held annnally, costs about 
£100. The rest of the expenditure will be 
found to be studiously economical, and to 
consist of salaries to the oflicials, who if 
melancholy, are, by reason of over-work not 
over-paid, although the amounts have been 
quadrupled under the present regime ; of cash 
paid for prizes, medals, and to moderators and 
examiners; of the cost of printing and the 
Transactions, and absolutely necessary items. 
Atany rate this count of this anonymous cri- 
ticism may be safely dismissed, seeing that at 
each annual meeting the balance-sheet is 
alwaysunanimously approved. ikea ey 


THE LIFE OF AN OCTOGENARIAN 


ARCHITECT.* 

A LIFE of eighty years, devoted to zealous 

and unremitting study of architecture, as- 
sisted by constant intercourse with the best 
known and ablest of the architects of the time, 
couldnot fail of being fraught with incidents of 
interest to all members of the profession, and 
with much experience and information of value 
to the younger branches. It might naturally 
be feared that few, if any, who have attained 
to such an age, would then have the physical 
ability to impart to others the stores that had 
been laid up in their memory. Mr. George 
Ledwell Taylor, however, has just put on 
record, in the shape of an autobiography, his 
varied studies at home and abroad, made during 
sixty-five years, comprising among the sub- 
jects, the Cathedrals of England, France, and 
Italy, and the Temples of Rome, Greece, and 
Sicily ; all which countries, he tells us, he has 
traversed, mostly on foot, having passed over 
no less than 7,400 miles in the course of his 
travels. An architect, more than most men, 
is accustomed to journey with his eyes open, 
and to note with pen and pencil the points which 
attract his attention in the buildings which he 
visits. We can thus follow him with ease and 
with pleasure as he describes places and things, 
more or less familiar, if not from personal 
observation, at any rate from our being con- 
versant with them in books and illustrations. 

Mr, Taylor has, in the first volume of his 
autobiography, taken this method of leading 
his reader with him by the hand, making his 
successive tours the pegs, as it were, on which 
to hang his discourse. He tells us that his 
life has been eventful, and yet, judiciously, 
we think, dwells little upon its events, and 
much upon what he has seen, and thought, and 
learnt about the works of the men who have 
lived before him. He speaks of it not having 
been his fate to apply his studies to any 
extent worth mentioning to practice in the 
higher walks of his profession, and to this fact 
probably we owe this effort to put on record 
the results of his lifelong labour. If, however, 
Mr. Taylor’s practice has been merely, as he 
modestly describes it, a moderate one, he has 
left his mark in the literature of art, and as 
the joint author, with E. Cresy, of ‘‘The 
Architectural Antiquities of Rome,” ‘ The 
Medieval Buildings of Pisa,” and the ‘ Re- 
vived Architecture of Italy,” and as sole 
author of “ The Stones of Etruria” and ‘‘ Mar- 
bles of Ancient Rome,” he has built up for 
himself a monument, probably not less en- 
during than those material ones have already 
proved themselves, 

His professional career commenced in 1804, 
when he was articled, at the age of 15, to Mr. 
Parkinson, Mr. Cresy being his fellow pupil ; 
and that youthful enthusiasm in those days 
was not excelled by that of our own, the 
following fact, which henarrates, may be confi- 
dently appealed to. They frequentiy rose at 
3 o'clock in the morning, and walked from 
Guildford-street to Highgate, to take lessons in 
oil-painting, returning to breakfast, and thence 
to office at 9 o'clock! With all the energy of 
the present generation, we hardly think that 
many can boast of such early rising. ‘Their 
first walking tour was in 1816, to the cathedral 
cities inthe South of England, andthe second 
in the same year to those in the north and 
east. The method adoptedfor comparing the 
several structures visited, shown by the 
sketches of the west fronts of York Cathedral, 
Beverley Minster, and that of the Parthenon, 
placed in juxtaposition, is useful and intelli- 
gent, and the drawings themselves are simple 
and practical ones, and far better than the 
mere pretty sketches which now too often are 
the sole results of young architectural students’ 
tours. 

Mr. Taylor savs (p. 46), that his drawings 
were made from measurements on the spot, 
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and that} from early habit he got into the 
custom of measuring and drawing any building 
he fellin with. The greatest operation of the 
kind was that which he undertook with his 
friend Cresy, namely, the thorough measure. 
ment of that gigantic edifice, 8. Peter’s, a 

Rome, but curiously enough he adds tha 

the unpopularity of classic architecture caused 
them to abandon the publication of the plates 
they had prepared of that structure. 

In 1817 the two friends commenced their 
grand tour on the Continent, and devoted 
themselvesat first toa careful examination of the 
ancient Gothic cathedrals, churches, and other 
medigval buildings in France. When they ar- 
rived at Rome, however, they became enchanted 
with the ancient buildings, and being con- 
vinced that they required to be better de- 
scribed, they resolved at once to measure 
accurately and draw the different temples, 
with the view of publishing them when they 
returned to England. This objectthey pursued 
diligently, having obtained permission to 
erect scaffoldings to each building and_ to ex- 
cavate as they might find necessary in the pur- 
suit of their researches. During the unhealthy 
season at Rome they proceeded to Naples, 
and thence frequently visited Pompeii, and 
obtained permission to make drawings. 
They also visited Peestum, “with its mag- 
nificent though rough temples.” 

In the following year, 1818, they went 
through Greece from Bari to Corfu, throngh 
Albania and Thessaly, and to Athens, and 
through the Morea. Mr. Taylor’s description 
of his travels through this wild and compara- 
tively unknown but picturesque and beautiful 
region is most interesting. ‘The account and 
the sketches which he gives of the cliffs upon 
which the Monastery of Meteora is perched 
may be taken as a good example. LHe says 
that in its neighbourhood there is a labyrinth 
of extraordinary rocky masses hurled abont 
in most unnatural forms, many of them - 
crowned by monasteries, which are approach- 
able only by means of ladders, jointed and 
made to draw up. These are said to have 
been founded principally from 1300 to 1500 
B.c., and are “ finely calculated for religious 
seclusion.” These rocks are a conglomerate 
of pebbles, some of serpentine, marble, 
granite, &c., firmly held together by an earthy 
cement, from which, however, they often 
project three parts of their substance. They 
stand up amidst and out of a comparative 
plain, which adds to their wonderful effect. 

At Chzeronea the travellers came upon some 
pieces of marble, which they suspected to be 
parts of the famous Theban Lion, mentioned 
by Pausanias as having been placed over the 
tomb of those heroes who fell there opposing 
Philip, 338 B.c. They investigated the 
spot, and digging around these fragments, 
were naturally pleased to find their anticipa- 
tions realised. They found the head and a 
part of the right-hand leg of colossal size and 
boldly sculptured. A cast of this lion was 
afterwards put together by Mr. Newton, and 
is in the British Museum. 

According to Mr. Taylor’s drawing accom- 
panying this description of its discovery, the 
lion is in a sitting position upon a rather 
high oblong pedestal. It is a specimen of 
the sculpture of the most perfect period of 
Greekart, and its discovery was anachievement 
to which the author looks back with no small 
but very pardonable pride. To the diary of 
the friends’ sojourn at Athens, and of their 
labours in measuring and drawing the several 
Greek Temples, there and elsewhere, are 
appended numerous plans, which add con- 
siderably to the interest of the notes and de- 
scriptions in the text, and many particulars 
given in the latter will make this autobio- 
graphy a useful book of reference on the 
subject, and endow it with more than a tem- 
porary purpose. 

From Greece they returned to Rome, and 
thence |homewards, stopping at Assisi, where 
they were agreeably surprised by the perfect 
state of the ancient temple at that place, the 
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facade of whichis in good preservation, Pro- 
curing ladders with some difficulty, they 
accomplished the measurement of it, and 
accordingly a plate of it is given as an illus- 
tration to the present work. 

The following critical remarks on the 
Church of the Madonna degli Angeli at the 
same place, said to be the work of Vignola, 
will serve to show that Mr. Taylor was by no 
means given toindiscriminating admiration of 
the buildings he met with, but exercised a 
proper amount of judgment in choosing the 
subjects for his pencil. 

“Some parts of the unfinished fagade are 
bold in their masses, particularly the ad- 
vancing parts of the extremities, but the pro- 
portions of the whole are bad. The interior 
is faulty. The Doric order is used, and is 
quite unmeaning in this situation. The 
manner of the breaking of the bed-moulds, 
while the corona runs straight through, is 
peculiar and odd.” 

To the two churches, one over the other, of 
the Convent of San Franceso, at Asvigri, with 
their paintings by Giotto and Cimabue, two 
elaborate and interesting plates are devoted, 
which, with the next in order, taken from the 
Arch of Trajan, at Ancona, show not only the 
catholicity of the taste of the author, but also 
in very satisfactory manner his power and 
iethod of delineation. Other places in North 
Italy were also visited on the route to England, 
and this grand tour of the friends was con- 
cluded in May, 1819. 

This first volume is embellished with so 
many and diverse plates, that we give Mr. Tay- 
lor’s reasons for their selection as follows :— 


The subjects met with in my travels are pretty 
fully explained by my rough sketches. Ihave placed 
the cathedrals which I have visited, and also the 
classic temples, in juxtaposition, and to the same 
scale, to enable my readers to judge of their respective 
dimensions and extent, and make their comparisons 
readily. Especially I have placed the west elevation 
of the Temple of Minerva, Parthenon, at Athens, to 
the same scale as that of York. The marble con- 
struction and elaborate finish of the ancient temples 
is certainly most beautiful, and so are those of the 
cathedrals in their way, but the magnitude and 
accommodation for worshippers in our cathedrals 
surpass the former to an immense degree. Having 
the plates of our work on Rome and Pisa, I have 
given some of them as illustrations of my narrative, 
and have resolved to add the copies I have of my 
works on “The Stones of Ktruria,” and ‘‘The Marbles 
of Rome;” and Ihave given from our work on 
“* Pisa,’ which is becoming scarce, several plates of 
the cathedral, the baptistry, and the leaning-tower. 

The third chapter treats of professional 
experiences subsequent to this grand tour, 
when to agreat extent the region of poetry was 
exchanged for that.of ordinary prose ; the 
latter occasionally enlivened by some of the 
rubs which fate has in store for most of us. 
The publication of the materials solaboriously 
attained was the first to be attended with 
accident, and losses occurred through two fires 
and a bankruptcy sustained by the author’s 
printers and publishers. Mr. Taylor, subse- 
quently, was appointed surveyor of buildings 
to the Admiralty, an office which he held for 
many years, and he received a pension on 
vacating it. 

The Melville Hospital, at Chatham, a plain 
but practical work, was erected from the 
designs, and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Taylor, and is the principal work referred to 
in this, the closing chapter of this first 
volume of the autobiography, of which we 
now take leave with but one word of caution 
to the author as regards the concluding one 
which is promised to us, namely, to remember 
that matters and things which may have been 
deeply interesting to himself when they 
occurred are less so to others at this dis- 
tance of time, and with regard to any disputes 
in which the other actors, besides himselt, are 
long since dead and buried, we would say 
of such, as he himself has remarked of sundry 
friends, “requiescat in pace.” 


——— ge 


_ The nave of Salisbury Cathedral is about to be 
lighted with gas. 


ANCIENT IRISH ARCHITECTURE.* 
ARDFERT CATHEDRAL, COUNTY KERRY. 


HIS monograph of one of the Cathedrals 
| of Ireland we warmly welcome, not only 
on account of the very great interest which 
the structure possesses, but also on account of 
the manner in which the work has been 
executed. We view the undertaking of such 
illustrative treatises upon our architectural 
remains with some little jealousy, because 
unless they be well done they had far better 
be left alone, inasmuch as they occupy the 
ground, albeit unworthily, and tend to warn 
off other and better would-be-labourers in the 
same field. We have, however, speaking 
with reserve, as being ourselves strangers to 
Ardfert, no complaint to find with the man- 
ner in which Mr. Hill has culled the fruit of 
a highly interesting locality, and his some- 
what novel notion of associating with his own 
the labours of an able photographer, is a good 
one, which we should like to see followed in 
future similar attempts. Mr. Hill speaks 
with no exaggerative encomium when he 
remarks that the excellent photographs which 
accompany this work have been specially 
taken by Mr. Hudson of Killarney. “Ardfert,” 
says Mr. Hill, “is situated a few miles to the 
north of Tralee, in the County of Kerry. 
Though now an insignificant village, in 
former times it was a place of considerable 
importance, having been the site of a monas- 
tery, founded by S. Brandon in the sixth 
century, and a bishop’s see from even earlier 
times, for it is recorded, in the annals of Innis- 
fallen, that A.D. 500, died Carpain, Bishop of 
Ardfert. There still remain, in addition to 
the Cathedral, the ruins otf several small 
churches, and a large Franciscan Friary, while 
a round tower and other buildings are known 
to have existed formerly.” 

Of the Cathedral, unfortunately, owing to 
the ravages of fire and sword, nothing but the 
walls are now left.. Very interesting walls, 
however, undoubtedly they are—a precious 
heirloom which it is to be hoped the present 
generation will hand down intact to future ones, 
Mr. Hill considers, the precise date of the 
Cathedral being involved in obscurity, that 
by comparison with the adjacent Franciscan 
Church, which is known to have been founded 
in the year 1253, the two buildings were 
nearly contemporary. ‘The original structure 
was a simple rectangle, 137ft. long by only 
25ft. wide, with a south-west aisle. Subse- 
quently a large transept was built on the 
south side, with a divisional arcade of two 
arches between it and the nave, and a chantry 
and mortuary chapel, with a short aisle on the 
north side of the choir. To the same period 
as the erection of these late buildings and a 
defensive purpose, Mr. Hill attributes the 
heavy double embattlement that crowns the 
main walls, Access was contrived to this by 
means of stairs in the west gable. The 
western doorway and its flanking arcades—of 
which a good photograph is given, as well as 
the carefully-measured sketches and details 
in plates No. 7 and 8,—are stated by the 
author to be tae only remaining ‘tragments 
of an ancient Celtic building, that occupied 
previously the[site of the presentedifice. ‘his 
evidently stands on its original foundations, 
since it is curiously far from the axis of the 
building to which it now forms the entrance. 
The style is a variety of late Norman 
Romanesque, with semicircular arches, en- 
riched with bold zigzag mouldings, the most 
peculiar example of which, the inner member 
of the archivolt of the doorway, resembles, 
says Mr. Hill, in its treatment, the chancel 
arch of the interesting church of Kilmalkedar, 
near Dingle. Embedded in the north wall of 
the Cathedral is a remarkable piece of 
masonry, formed of very large blocks of lime- 
stone, filled up with smaller pieces of the 
same material. The doorway referred to 
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being of a fine-grained sandstone, it is uncer- 
tain whether this portion of walling was 
anterior to it, but it evidently is so to the 
thirteenth century wall with which it is 


incorporated. The nave is almost devoid of — 


windows, and the few it has are very small, 
The choir, however, has a noble range of nine 
lancet windows on the south side, anda fine 
triplet of the same in the east end, the outer 
opening of which is nearly 30ft. high. As Mr, 
Hill remarks, the effect of light in this 
portion of the building, being so much en- 
hanced by the comparative darkness of the 
nave, must have been very fine. 

We are sorry to learn that this portion of 
the church is in a dangerous condition, as its 
detail is very good. Like the contemporary 
work, not only in Ireland but also in Wales, 
though rigidly simple on the exterior, the 
interior design is comparatively rich, the 
several lancet openings widely splayed being 
combined by banded shafts supporting 
moulded arches, which form a continuous 
arcade, and in this instance are trefoil-shaped 
at the side and simply pointed at the end. 
A not very dissimilar range of side lancet 
windows is to be found at Christ’s College, 
Brecon, and one at Grosmont in Monmouth- 
shire ; and these several examples of the same 
simple but grand idea may be compared with 
advantage. As in the latter instance referred 
to, one of the side piers internally is wider than 
all the rest, and for no very obvious reason. 
The similar range of windows at Christ’s 
College, Brecon, which was not many years 
since in an equally dangerous condition, and 
likewise propped up by modern buttresses, 
was taken down and rebuilt stone for stone 
under the directions of Mr. Seddon. We 
trust that this example may be treated in 
a like tender and successful manner. 

The photograph which adorns the title-page 
of the work shows a curious figure from one 
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of the niches of the east end, which was 


discovered some years since near to its present 
position. It is popularly called S. Brandon, 
and is in the act of blessing, and holds a 
crozier in the left hand. It is very ancient, 
and certainly older than the niche which 
contains it, and probably belonged to the 
church now represented by the Romanesque 
western portal. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Hill has other 
monographs of Irish churches in hand, which 
we may with confidence expect to prove of 
not less interest and value than the present 


one. 
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ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


ORNAMENTAL ART, 


HE eighth lecture of his course on this sub- 
ject was delivered by Dr. G. G. Zerffi on 
Tuesday afternoon last, in the Lecture Theatre of 
the South Kensington Museum. In commencing, 
the lecturer said that during a period in which 
many branches of the Aryan race were nomads in 
Central Asia, the Chinese had possessed written 
historical annals. They knew the globe to be 
flattened at the poles, recognised the truth of the 
Copernican system, and were aware of the fact 
that the magnetic needle pointed invariably to one 


- of the poles (they had mistaken the north for the 


south). They were further acquainted with the 
melting and shaping of metals. They cultivated 
the mulberry tree, feeding silkworms with its 
leaves, and could weave silk with great skill. 
Their pottery showed an extraordinary develop- 
ment in ceramic art. They were also good engi- 
neers, having constructed many aqueducts and 
bridges. They could drain and irrigate their 


land, and had built huge walls for purposes of de- | 


fence. Their five great emperors represented a 
corresponding number of periods of great moral 
and social progress. 
the Chinese perceived that a golden age had gone 
by, and admiring the past became a habit with 
them. Thus all development was checked, as 
man should look ever forward and not backward 
if he wished to advance. The Chinese had re- 
mained children in thought, though they were 
old in years. 4,500 years.ago they had attained a 
high state of civilisation, and had since that time 
remained perfectly stationary. Their textile art 
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presented us with patterns that could only excite 
the admiration of children. In ceramic art they 
excelled, as far as the substance or material was 
concerned, but often neglected the laws of orna- 
mentation. It was difficult to say whether in 
ornamenting a vase they did not intend to dress a 
Chinese lady, or whether in dressing a lady in 
brocade they did not purpose decorating a tea- 
~ cup. Onthe dresses of ladies doves as big as 
bustards were found cooing, and on plates and 
vases flowers growing upside down and inside out 
were to be met with. The dress of a mandarin 
was often ornamented with a silken tree, which 
had fifty different kinds of foliage, sometimes 
with and sometimes without the roots, Every- 
thing, in fact, was done as it should not be. Their 
architecture was not much better. ‘To understand 
the peculiar twist in their forms it was necessary 
to bearin mind that this nation was of Turanian 
race, and that the eyes of the Chinese were 
placed obliquely. Here and there comparatively 
modern motives might be traced in Chinese 
architecture. They, however, still remained in 
general faithful to the primitive principles of tent 
construction. Their towns resembled the large 
encampments of nomads, Architecture with the 
Chinese was as yet in no way an organic total ; it 
was not even a chemically-united composition, but 
a mechanically-joined something, without any 
ruling and connecting idea. On the contrary, the 
only ruling idea that could be discovered appeared 
rather to express the separation and independence 
of the active elements. The walls were mere 
screens in brick, surrounded by framework to 
hang tapestry on, and did not support, but ap- 
peared to require securing against any weight. 
They looked as if movable, distinct from and in- 
dependent of the roof. The scaffolding which 
supported the vertical as well as the hori- 
zontal enclosures belonged partly to tex- 
tile, partly to tektonic art, and reminded 
one forcibly of the hedges of the New 
Zealander. The principle of coating the frame- 
work was borrowed from the tent. ‘The divisions 
in the interiors of the houses were movable, con- 
sisting either of carpets, lattice-work, or jointed 
wooden leaves or boards. Chinese sculptured and 
painted ornaments bore the character of these 
divisions. The principal characteristics of their 
architecture were: imitation of woven stuffs, 
lacquered panels, and bamboo tress-work, with 
protruding knobs, used for fantastic and grotesque 
ornament. The lecturer next proceeded to enter 
into a detailed description of the enclosures, the 
tektonic frames, and the substructures of Chinese 
houses. Passing on to the subject of embroidery, 
he said that the embroidery of the Chinese was 
extremely old, being mentioned in records dating 
as far back as 2205 B.c, The stuffs were described 
as being of one colour only, the silk being either 
white, red, or black. Weaving in colours was not 
then known to them. The frequent mention 
made of birds’ feathers, however, proved that these 
were used in embroidery. The oldest Chinese 
embroidery in colours was perfectly plastic, form- 
ing a kind of polychromatic relief on the flat sur- 
face of the stuff. This style still prevailed, only, 
instead of feathers, artificially-coloured threads 
were used. Specimens of this kind of work re- 
minded one forcibly of the sculptured slabs of 
Nineveh, It was to be remarked that though the 
Chinese employed reliefs in carving, pottery, and 
metal work, they hardly ever used stucco reliefs in 
ornamenting their buildings. In Mexico, as in 
India, stucco became transformed into sculpture. 
The absence of stucco was one of the chief 
characteristics of Chinese architecture, in which 
the void predominated. Chinese walls might be 
considered’ under four heads: 1, as surrounding 
courtyards ; 2, as isolated protecting walls at the 
entrances of houses; 3, as substructures ; and 
4, as enclosures or partitions in dwellings. These 
four descriptions of wall were all constructed 
of air-dried, baked, or glazed tiles and bricks. 
Glazed tiles and bricks were only used for 
temples or imperial buildings. 
materials in buildings was regulated bylaw. The 
protecting walls had large protruding plinths, and 
resembled our fire-screens. They differed in colour 
and ornamentation according to the rank of the 
occupier of the house. The outer walls were generally 
white, decorated with landscapes or other ornament. 
The inner walls were red, richly ornamented with 
gold. These had also a kind of frieze, on 
which trellis-work was painted, thus apparently de- 
taching them from the roof. In the habitations 
of the higher classes, the walls were decorated with 
damask ; in those of the poorer people paper- 
havgipgs were used. ‘This species of wall decora- 
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tion we owed to the Chinese. The doors, win- 
dows, and other openings were of every shape. 
When doors were used they were generally of 
precious wood, elegantly ornamented, or altogether 
of pierced work. The walls and columns were con- 
nected in three different ways, viz: (1), the wall 
was outside the columns, these being, in fact, the 
only real support of the roof; (2), the wall was 
drawn between a row of outer and inner columns, 
a form with which we met in the pseudo-peri- 
pteros of the Greeks; and (8) the wall was erected 
behind the columns. This last arrangement was 
chiefly found in kiosks and small pavilions. The 
roofs of the houses were exact representations of 
the textile cover, being ornamented in various 
patterns, conveying the idea of a tent-roof borne 
by poles. Pile architecture was much cultivated 
by the Chinese, a large portion of the population 
living entirely in pile dwellings and boats. Sculp- 
ture was not practised by these people, though their 
metallo-teknic was highly developed. They had 
no painting, being without a sense of symmetry 
and perspective, and despising shading altogether. 
Everything with them assumed more or less the 
nature of caricature. This was nowhere seen 
more clearly than in their pottery. Nature had 
supplied the Chinese with kaolin—i.e., a decom- 
posed feldspathic granite—and thus furnished 
them with the best material for the manufacture 
of porcelain. A description of the forms, patterns, 
and ornamentations of Chinese pottery concluded 
the lecture, which wasillustrated both with photo- 
graphs and some splendid specimens of Chinese 
vases from the rich collection belonging to the 
Museum. 
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UNHEALTHY FOUNDATIONS. 


R. STALLARD* has been reporting in the 
Lancet on the causes of recent unhealthi- 
ness in Liverpool. His conclusions have been of 
course disputed by Dr. Trench, another member 
of his own profession, and medical officer of 
health to the borough, and the matter came on 
for consideration last week before the Health 
Committee. We do not propose to decide, or even 
to consider, the differences between the doctors, 
but simply to glance at a statement advanced by 
Dr. Trench, the truth of which appears about to 
be tested in the bes: possible way. 

Dr. Stallard, in hs report, speaking of a place 
called Tunnel-lane, siys :—‘‘ The Corporation are 
filling-in the brick-pits with refuse, consisting of 
ashes, fishbones, lobster-shells, cabbage-leaves, 
potato parings, old door-mats, broken pottery, and 
the thousand other perishable articles which the 
sewers will not remove. No houses can be 
healthy that are built on such a subsoil, and no 
sewers can be kept free from noxious gases under 
such untoward circumstances.” 

Dr. Trench entirely controverts this view of the 
subject. He says :—‘‘ As a physician and chemist, 
I assert that all organic materials—fishbones, 
lobster-shells, old mats, and other perishable 
articles—will, if left undisturbed in the heap of 
ashes andmacadam detritus, be speedily destroyed 
by eremacausis without the evolution of any 
notable noxious gases, and that long before 
houses are built on the spot it will be a firm yet 
porous foundation, better suited for health than 
our boulder clay.”’ 

The Liverpool Health Committee, feeling 
doubtless incompetent to settle the matter in the 
face of two such opposite opinions, are about to 
request Professor Huxley to select two scientific 
men to inquire into the matter. 
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“ KELLY’S POST-OFFICKE ENGINEERS’, 
IRON, AND METAL TRADES’ DIRECTORY.” 


HIS directory forms a capital office-com- 
panion to the ‘Architects’ and Builders’ 
Directory,’ which we noticed some weeks back. 
It differs for the better from London and County 
Directories hitherto published, inasmuch as a 
more thorough division of trades is given than is 
possible in a general directory. Another very 
good feature is the introduction of the trade- 
marks by which the various firms distinguish 
their specialities. Messrs. Kelly & Co. have used, 
greatly to the advantage of engineers and the 
trades connected with them, their well-earned 
monopoly of directory making, and the least our 
readers can do in return is to apprise them of any 
mistakes, and to render any information in their 
power that may contribute to make still more 
perfect and useful successive editions of this—the 
first attempt at a work of its kind. 


DRYING OF WOOD. 


is following is substantially the subject- 

matter of a lecture before the meeting of the 
Polytechnic Society of Munich in reply to the 
query, What means are applied at Munich for the 
proper drying of wood required for architectural, 
joiner’s, and other purposes? The author enters, 
first, into a series of particulars relating to the 
very varying quantity of water (moisture and 
juices) contained in various kinds of wood at dif- 
ferent periods of the year, from which it appears 
that, according to Dr. Hartig’s experiments, 
woods (trees) generally contain, during the winter 
months, about an average of 50°7 per cent. of 
moisture ; in March and April, about 46°9 per 
cent. ; in May, June, and July, about 48 per cent.; 
while up to the end of November the quantity of 
moisture increases but little. Air-dried wood 
(timber) contains from 20 to 25 per cent. of water, 
and never less than 10 percent. Wood which, by 
being artificially dried, has been deprived of all 
moisture, is thereby entirely altered as regards its 
cohesive strength—it becomes brittle, loses its 
elasticity and flexibility. In order to dry all kinds 
of timber by artificial means, so as to preserve the 
essential physical structure, and, thereby, the good 
properties of the wood, the drying should be 
effected slowly, and the temperature to which the 
timber is submitted should be moderate to begin 
with, and care should be taken not to eliminate all 
the water. The author enters into details, illus- 
trated by engravings, on the best means of drying 
timber on the large scale, and states that small 
pieces of wood, such as are intended for joiners 
and furniture-makers, may be readily and effi- 
ciently dried by being placed in dry sand, and then 
heated to 100°. The sand acts in the manner of 
an absorber of the moisture, as well as a diffuser 
of the heat. 

—————p>——_—_ 


THE IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELL- 
INGS COMPANY. 


N an article on the useful work so successfully 
accomplished by this company, the Hxaminer, 
after describing the buildings recently opened at 
Pimlico, says:—‘‘ With the completion of the 
buildings now in course of erection at Bethnal 
Green, the Improved Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany will have exhausted its present capital of 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling in the con- 
struction of twelve edifices, containing accommoda- 
tion for one thousand families. And with a 
growing population, with wealth and trade, and 
public improvement hustling the industrial classes 
into cheap apartments, only to be found in narrow 
streets, decayed houses, and with inefficient 
sanitary arrangements, we askis a movement 
which has proved itself so eminently successful 
to stop here? We hope not. We are not un- 
mindful of the work of similar associations as 
well as of private benevolence. For each and all 
there is need, and we wish them all Godspeed ; 
but the particular recommendation of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s company is that it has been organised 
and conducted as a matter of business, and that, 
though its objects have been benevolent, its means 
and operations have had no connection with 
public or private charity. Speculators, financiers, 
and men of capital, who are eager to invest in a 
foreign loan, a new railway, a mine, or any 
hazardous joint-stock undertaking, it is worth 
your while to find the funds for continuing the 
work of companies like this one. The shares 
may not be quoted in the official list, they may 
not sell at 3to 5 premium, and Capel Court may 
not esteem them highly; but they will pay you 
a steady 5 per cent., and your magnificent ventures 
do not always do that. Besides the direct return 
in hard cash, they will do more: they will clear 
away the coverts of vice and disease which flourish 
in our midst; they will provide dwellings fit tor 
honest labour in a Christian land; thereby they 
will aid the education it has been decided the 
meanest citizen shall in future receive, and thus 
we may look forward to a time when London 
shall contain anindustrial‘population alike healthy, 
happy, and honest.”’ 


—<————— 


A LarGgb Catsson.—The huge caisson designed 
for the east abutment of the Illinois and St. Louis 
Railway Bridge, St. Louis, was launched at South 
St. Louis on November 3rd, and was put in posi- 
tion opposite the city the next day. Its extreme 
dimensions are 84ft. by 79ft., and it is now 23 
high. It contains 680,000ft. of lumber, weighing 
1,500 tons, and 300 tous of iron, 
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EDUCATION BOARDS. 


STEP has been gained in favour of the uni- 
versal education of the people. After years 
of effort and agitation, Parliament last year passed 

‘an act which is now about to be brought into 

operation. The ratepayers in many parts of the 

country, during the past week, have elected 
school boards ; and as in all general elections, the 
results are somewhat surprising, and more par- 
ticularly so as far as the metropolis is concerned. 

In the first place, every lady candidate has been 

returned, Miss Burdett Coutts’s vaticinations not- 

withstanding. This we regard as a real triumph. 

Working men candidates have, in almost every 

instance, been defeated, for two all-sufficient 

reasons. In the first place, the workmen were, as 
usual, divided, and consequently distributed their 
voting power amongst too many candidates ; 
and secondly, they had little or no money to 
spend, and money isan all-powerful element inan 
election. In some of the metropolitan con- 
stituencies, some of the candidates have expended 

a large amount of money, with the intention of 

not only being returned, but with the hope of 

being elected to the post of chairman, with its pay 
of £1,500 a year. This applies to more than one 

M.P. candidate who has been returned. Now 

the Board is elected, we have not much fear of its 

going far wrong, as the public opinion which 
demanded that the Act should be passed will be 
equally exacting in its being well administered. 
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ALTAR OF ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
8. MARY, NEW YORK. 


NE of our illustrations represents an elaborate 
altar now in course of erection in the 
Roman Catholic Church of §. Mary, Grand- 
street, New York, under the direction of the 
architect, Lawrence J. O. Connor, Esq., of New 
York. Itis constructed entirely of hard woods 
of various colours: the columns are of ebony, with 
gilt ornamentations, caps and bases ; the table is 
of satinwood, the plinth being of French walnut ; 
the pilasters of ebony with gilt caps and bases ; 
the ornamental panels throughout are of white 
holly, inlaid with rosewood to the several designs 
shown upon them ; the top of the table is of grey 
marble, and the centre panel contains a bronze 
bas-relief, the Lord’s Supper, this last work of 
art being the giftof the architect. The crucifix is 
of ebony, with a silver Christ in the backeround, 
being finished in dull gold; the kind of nimbus 
round the arch of tabernacle is in gold, with sten- 
cilled ornaments in purple and white, and the 
space above is coloured blue and dotted with gold 
stars, the tout ensemble being exceedingly rich. 
The builder is Mr. Newman, of New York, who is 
also making the extensive alterations to the 

church. 
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BARROW CHURCH BELLS. 


Mw article on this subject has unfortunately 
AT been lost, and I am obliged to rewrite it 
from my notes taken some months ago, when the 
bells were stowed away in the aisle during the 
rebuilding of the tower. These bells are five in 
number, and are unusually fine ones fora country 
village. With the exception of the treble they 
are all old, and the second and third, which are 
evidently from the same foundry, are extremely 
gracefulin form. The treble, which measures 
32in. across the mouth, and 30in. in height to 
the top of the canons, has, saving the date, 1822, 
no inscription and nothing worthy of remark. 
No. 2, measuring 34in. across the mouth, and 
35in. to the top of the canons (which haye now in 
ali cases been removed), is dated 1642. The in- 
scription which surrounds the bell just below the 
shoulder, reads from left to right, as follows :— 


*FEDCBA: -MLKIHG-: - 1642: U 
-FEDCBA- “UL KIHG* =WV.TSR0- 


This alphabet, which is of beautifully-formed 
Italian capitals, is broken up into groups in the 
manner indicated by a nicely modelled interme- 
diate fret or running ornament. After the date 
isashie'd charged with three bells, the one in 
the base being crowned, probably the arms of the 
founder. No. 3, very similar in every respect to 
No. 2, measures 37in. each way, the inscription 
being :— FEDCBA: -MLKIHG. -X Ww 


VTS:-RQPON: WV TSO? 11642: 
with the same shield after the date, No. 4, which 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE XI. 


is 39in. each way, has this inscription in old 
church-text :—‘‘ I sweetly toling men do call to 


taste on meats that feeds the sovle [_] 1620.” 


This bellhas by way of founder’s mark a square 
shield, bearing the letters G O, one on either side 
of a Calvary Cross. Above the G is a moon de- 
crescent, and above the Oa sun in glory. The 
tenor, a very fine bell, 42in. in diameter, and 43in. 
high, has an inscription in old Roman capitals: 
‘ALL THEM THAT HEARE MY MOVRN- 
FVLL SOWND REPENT BEFORE YOV LIE 
IN GROVND, after which follows the date 1699. 
I hope on another occasion to furnish your read- 
ers with a description of some of the bells in the 
neighbouring churches, and not being learned in 
such matters myself I should be glad to hear from 
any one who takes an interest in such things, 
whether in the information thus collected atten- 
tion has been paid to the right points, or whether 
there are other measurements wanted, and other 
facts which require noting. 


GILBERT R. REDGRAVE. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Pratr 11.—ConstrRuction oF WREATH AND RAMP 
LANDING ON A LEVEL FLoor. 


IG. 1. It sometimes happens in platform 
stairs that the Jast riser landing has to stand 
on diameter of cylinder, or within a few inches of 
it. This plan shows R as face of riser Janding, 
and K the second riser starting. The cyliader, 
16in. diameter ; the centre line of rail struck with 
Yin, radius. These dimensions will not be under- 
stood as arbitrary. 

The system by which the wreath is produced 
applies to all plans ; no matter what size cylinder, 
nor how the risers are situated, a wreath can be 
construction to suit. 

Let margin on the right be the edge of a board. 
Set the bevel to any angle, say the dotted line at P. 
eS SA lS AS SLA na 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of ROBERT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by by Triibner and Co., London. 
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This represents diameter on plan. Let P R equal 
a corresponding distance on plan. Form square 
step and riser. Next draw floor-lime. This done, 
set off from A towards E four spaces, each to 
equal O O on plan. Draw lines ; that which has 
cut at E gives a diameter. Then make EK equal 
corresponding letters on plan. : 
step and riser. Let under side of rail rest on 
steps. Set off half its thickness. Draw parallel 
cutting through D. The other pitches are discre- 
tionary, say D B and B V. This gives a good 
ramp, but lowers the rail, as it stands over riser R. 
That, however, is of little consequence in a situa- 
tion like this, where the wreath and ramp must 
form a gentle, graceful curve. 

The next consideration is the height and direc- 
tion for the ordinates. These are obtained by — 
drawing through joint C, cutting at 2 and H. — 
Then square over E L. This gives L H as the f 
height for upper part of wreath, and L E for or- — 
dinate ; which transfer to the extended side of 
square, Fig. 3. Draw ordinate, and make seat 
square with it. Let height equal that just given. — 
Draw pitch and form the mould as usual. The — 
tangents E D and D C, to be correct, must equal — 
corresponding letters on pitches. Square sections — 
show application of bevels. 4 

Fig. 4 shows mould for lower part of wreath. — 
Extend one side of square. Let 2 3 equal 2 3 
above. Draw ordinate, and make seat square with — 
it. Let height equal that above. Now, draw — 
pitch. Lay the board on, and construct mould, — 
It is understood that the sides of the squares must — 
always equal the radius which struck centre line 
of rail. B 
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Weston-supEeR-Maru.—It has been arranged, by — 
permission of the Science and Art Department, to — 
hold various scieace and art classes in the Albert — 
Memorial Schools, Weston-super-Mare. The sea- — 
son was opened on Tuesday week, by Mr. J. W. 
Clifft, who gave some practical lessons on inorganic ~ 
chemistry. Mr. W. 8S. Cosbie, master of the — 
school of art, has consented to hold classes In — 
practical, plane, and solid geometry, machine con- 
struction and drawing, architectural drawing, and 
building construction. y 
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Cibtt Cngineering. 
THE EDUCATION AND STATUS OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


WO years since the Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, impressed with the growing 
need of greater attention to technical education, 
resolved to take some steps for the benefit of 
the members of the profession it represents. A 
thorough consideration of the subject, during the 
sessious of 1867 and 1868, resulted in a determina- 
tion to obtain in the first instance, from the most 
direct and authoritative sources, full information 
as to the system adopted for the education and 
training of engineers, and generally as to the status 
of members of the profession in various foreign 
countries, where this professon had assumed an 
important position. The results of this inquiry 
are embodied in a volume consisting of some 200 
pages. 

Lhe first part consists of information respecting 
the educational institutions in Great Britain and 
Ireland where instruction is given bearing on the 
profession of envineering ; the second contains 
similar information with regard to foreign countries, 
and the status of foreign engineers, and in the 
third part are printed various suggestions offered 
to the Council, and extracts taken from various 
publications bearing generally on the whole sub- 
ject. 

The education of the English engineer is 
pursued altogether at his own cost, or that of 
his friends, without any aid from the state, with 
which the profession is entirely unconnected. It 
is effected by a process analogous to that followed 
in trades—by a course of apprenticeship to a 
practising engineer, generally followed by some 
further practical experience in a subordinate 
capacity. Theoretical instruction is alto- 
gether wanting. If obtained at all, it is owing 
to the consideration of the master or the industry 
ofthe pupil. The practical education is the most 
perfect possible. If in a good office, the pupil 
enjoys opportunities of really taking part in 
actual work, and by this he not only acquires 
a thorough insight into the practical part of 
his profession, but acquires business habits, and 
forms business relations, calculated largely to 
benefit his future career. There is no doubt that 
this thorough proficiency in practical matters to a 
great extent compensates for the deficiency in 
theoretical attainments, previously mentioned, 
and that, in fact, in many instances it entirely out- 
weighs it. Facilities for acquiring theoretical in- 
struction, either before or during apprenticeship, 
are not wanting in this country, although by no 
means so numerous as could be desired. Those 
institutions named in the report of the Council 
as affording such instruction are: King’s College, 
University College, the Royal School of Mines, 
and the Royal School of Naval Architecture, 
London ; the University of Edinburgh; the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, ‘Trinity College, and the Royal 
School of Science, Dublin ; Queen’s College, Cork ; 
and Owen's College, Manchester. 

Continental engineering education differs alto- 
gether from that given in England. Practical 
training by apprenticeship is unknown. The pupil’s 
instruction begins quite at the other end, namely 
by the compulsory acquirement of a high degree 
of theoretical knowledge, under the direction, and 
generally at the expense of the Government of the 
country. <A partial amount of practical instruction 
is given either during this period or afterwards, 
bat in a very different manner, and probably 
with less eflicient results than that imparted in 
England. 

In France the Government Corps of Engineers 
“consists of two classes, the Ingénieurs des Mines, 
and the Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chaussées, the 
former ranking higher. Members of either corps 
are allowed, on certain conditions, to undertake 
work on the railways, but all other private 
employment is prohibited. Besides these State 
engineers, there exists, as with us, a large body of 
civil engineers, differing only from their English 
brethren in the possession of a kind of official 
guarantee of their competent education, The 
Government engineers first enter for two years in 
the Ecole Polytechnique, from whence they are 
drafted off by strict examinations into one of two 
Special schools, each suited to the requirements of 
the respective departments. The pupil there 
passes another three years, and on passing a final 
examination enters the corps he is destined for, 
and begins at once his official duty in the lowest 

, grade. Civil Engineers acquire their education in 


an establishment called the Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures, also under Government 
control. Admission is granted by competition 
(about 200 pupils being received annually), and the 
covrse of studies lasts three years. In the first 
year the instruction is entirely theoretical ; in the 
second year theoretical and practical instruction 
are combined. At the end of the course a diplo- 
ma of “ Ingénieur des Arts et Manufactures”’ is 
granted to all who pass the highest public examina- 
tion, and an inferior certificate to those only able 
to pass an inferior test. The holders of these 
documents seldom fail to find good employment, 
and beginning in subordinate situations, speedily 
gain experience and position. 

The Prussian Government maintains a corps of 
Master Constructors (Baumeister). Each of these 
must have first received a complete general 
scientific training in one of the ordinary schools or 
gymnasia. He must then be practically engaged 
for one year with one of the State Constructors. 
Next he is admitted into the Royal School of Con- 
struction at Berlin, where he remains two years 
receiving instruction in architecture and engi- 
neering. He then passes the first State Exami- 
nation, and enters upon practical paid employment 
in a subordinate capacity. After three years thus 
spent he passes a second State Examination, and 
is then fully qualified for appointment in the 
higher grades. The student must, during his 
eight years of training, fully qualify in architecture 
as well as engineering ; this feature is peculiar to 
the Prussian system. For private engineers there 
is a Royal Industrial Academy at Berlin, similar 
in most respects to the Ecule Centrale of Paris. 

In the Duchy of Baden, at the Polytechnic 
Institution of Carlsruhe, the educational arrange- 
ments attract by their perfectness many foreigners. 

The Austrian system very nearly resembles the 
Prussian, except that there is only one educational 
establishment, and that any students are eligible 
for Government employment on passing the re- 
quired examinations. Private practice, either in 
architecture, surveying, or engineering, is not per- 
mitted without a government license. 

Russia differs little from France. The informa- 
tion given respecting Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain, is extremely scanty. In the United States 
there is neither instruction or pupilage. Young 
men, after education at some college or school, 
appear to enter at once as paid assistants into en- 
gineers’ offices, and afterwards make their way in 
the profession as best they can. “ Generally,” 
says the late Zerah Colburn, ‘‘ the system is the 
same as qualifying merchants, steamboat-pro- 
prietors, railroad-managers, &c. Those take to it 
who like it, and the best young men work up to it 
and get on.” 

In the third part of the report we come to the 
suggestions offered to the Council by professional 
men and others. 

Sir John Rennie recommends that a boy in- 
tended to follow the profession of a civil engineer 
should be sent to some good school until twelve 
years of age. Thoroughly grounded by that time 
in reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, Knglish, Latin, and Greek 
grammar, he should go from twelve to sixteen to 
one of the junior universities, where he should 
attend the different classes of mathematics, 
algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigono- 
metry, astronomy, natural philosophy, geology, 
geography, chemistry, electricity, and drawing. 
The assistance of private tutors shouldbe secured, 
and they by frequent examinations should severely 
test his knowledge. At sixteen he should be ap- 
prenticed to some good practical manufacturing 
engineer, where he should commence working with 
his hands, going through all the departments of 
pattern making, founding, turning, fitting, and 
erecting Steam engines—marine, locomotive, and 
fixed, and all the variety of machinery connected 
with them and railways, and acquiring a general 
knowledge of shipbuilding. After thus spending 
three or four years he should be sent to some 
nautical and land surveyor for a short time, to 
acquire a knowledge of levelling, mapping, &c. 
He should then study practical hydraulics, such 
as the principles and management of rivers, em- 
banking, draining, sewage, water supply, irrigation, 
harbour construction, docks, bridges, lighthouses, 
masonry, carpentry, earthwork, and. materials used 
in construction. He should practise himself in 
drawing up reports, plans, specifications, and 
estimates. So much attention should be paid to 
architecture as will enable him to design and con- 
struct such buildings as railway stations, sheds, 
and warehouses. The German, French, and 
Italian languages can be acquired at leisure. 


By this time the student will be about twenty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, and if ho has 
creditably gone through the course of education 
recommended, he may, says Sir John Rennie, 
“confidently present himself to any engiueer in 
large practice as an assistant at an adequate salary, 
or he may practise on his own account; but he 
must always bear steadily in mind that nothing 
but constant industry and hard work, combined 
with a thorough determination to overcome all 
obstacles in his progress, can make him a gcod 
engineer. 

Mr. Conybeare considers that whereas foreign 
engineers were some time back deficient in 
practical experience, and the English in scientific 
training, the former defect has now been remedied 
but the latter remains, thus placing the English 
engineer at a great disadvantage as compared with 
his foreign brethren. He considers English pro- 
fessional organisation defective, and suggests that 
the Institution should endeavour to influence for 
good the scientific education given in the engineer- 
ing departments of colleges and schools; that no 
engineer should take a pupil without adequate 
scientific training ; and that engineers in different 
branches of the profession might advantageously 
exchange pupils for a time. 

The suggestions of Mr. Heppel, Mr. Callcott 
Reillyj, the Society of Arts Committee, Professor 
Jenk n, Mr. Scott Russell, and Professor Leone 
Levi, differing more or less, from those quoted, are 
given ; those desirousof consulting them we must 
refer to the report. 
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STRAINS IN RAFTERS. 
By S.H. Sureve, C.E. 


Res and more especially trussed rafters, 

ef great length are not in common use, and 
there may seem to be little need of the results of the 
investigations of the following paper in general 
practice. But the obscurity that exists in regard to 
the strains affecting rafters, and the consequent 
proof of the value of the methods which I have 
used in determining the strains in horizontal 
girders, are sufficient reasons for the following in- 
vestigations as an intermediate step between the 
consideration of horizontal and of arched trusses. 

Mr. Stoney, in his work on Strains, page 77, says 
of the strains affecting rafters, ‘‘An accurate in- 
vestigation would be very complicated if not al- 
together impracticable.” 

This may be true in a certain sense only, as we 
cannot tell what lines strains take in a solid beam, 
whether inclined or horizontal, but it is not true in 
a flanged or trussed rafter any more than in a 
girder. 

On page 76, Mr. Stoney alsomakes this singular 
assertion: ‘‘ The longitudinal component of W 
compresses the rafter like a pillar, and accumulates 
gradually from the ridge, where it equals cipher 


AW .,, 
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to the wall-plate, where it equals 


investigations lead to a very different result. 
i Let Fig. 1 represent a pair of rafters, A B and 


Let w =the weight uniformly distributed over 
the pair. 

s = the span of the roof. 

l = the length of each rafter. 

h =the height of the ridge above the wall. 

x = the horizontal distance of any point in the 
rafter from the wall. 

y = the vertical distance of the same point above 
the wall. 

L = the longitudinal strain. 

Each rafter is held in equilibrium by the hori- 

zontal thrust of the opposite rafter, the uniformly 


distributed weight of the roof, a. acting down- 


A ° . : w 
ward, the vertical reaction of the wall, which is 5 


and the horizontal reaction of the wall. 

Taking moments around a point in the line 
of the top of the walls, distant a from one abutment, 
we have for the moment of the reaction of the wall, 


w : : . : : . . 
y Xx « in one direction ; in the opposite direction 
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we have the weight on « 


W w2 


2s) 
tracting these, we have the moment of the longi- 
tudinal strain, which is L, multiplied by the dis- 
tance at right angles toits direction from the point 
around which the moments are taken. 'This dis- 
tance can be obtained from similar triangles by 
the proportion, 


the distance of its centre of gravity — jor Sub- 


ae 
Up tk 


& a 
We the moment of 


sy 


is the distance, and L x 


the longitudinal strain, and consequently, 


Lis 4 WH w x2 L x a2 
PH diet fe and T= whe) gee iy 
21 o 208 sy g2 y 
Again from similar triangles 
s x 8s 
Poe ae pce a peee Ay Set gg oe ee 
2 y 2h 
wat wl ; 
Whence @ 2! wl, and equation (1) assum- 
sy 2h 
ing this form 
wl x 
1 deep aay |e Wee 
h 37° (2) 


The values of z in this and the subsequent equa- 
tions are limited between z = 0 and « == j 


WwW l 


Making « = 0, L ere the longitudinal strain 
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at the wall; making2 = £7, =! § 
2 4h 


tudinal strain at the ridge. 

In the above case, the moments were taken about 
a point where the horizontal reaction of the wall has 
no moment, merely to show that the longitudinal 
strain varies,and consequently that other strains, 
or strains having other directions, exist in a 
uniformly loaded rafter. 

To ascertain these strains let A B in Fig. 2 
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sent a rafter whichis a flanged beam, bonnesked to 
ne opposite rafter, and the wall by the upper flange 
only. 

Let w, s l,h, 2, y and L have thesame valueas 
before, andlet d = the depth of the rafter at right 
angles toitslength. 

h, « andy are measured to points in the upper 
flange. i 

All the strains between the two rafters pass 
through A and all the strains to the wall pics 
through B. From similar triangles, 
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s 
the vertical depth of the rafter. 
Taking moments around A, we have the moment 


of the reaction of the wall, < , less the moment 


Ss 


oy 


of the load on AB es which gives ” 


the moment of the horizontal eaction of the wall, 


and dividing by h we have Ki ‘ for the amount 
v 


of the horizontal reaction. 

Taking a point in the lower flange, distant hori- 
zontally x from the wall B, to obtain L, the longi- 
tudinal strain, in the upper flange at a place ver- 
tically over this point ; we have, 


Be : : 
mae he moment of the vertical zeaction at B : 
Ww H0 Ww «2 ; 
r XP Seeeae= > gran a the moment of ike load 
on the part a ; 
ws edils 
ou naa (y re = the moment of the 
7 o 


horizontal reaction at B ; and 


x @ multiplied by the 


L d = the moment of the longitudinal strain in 
upper flange ; 


Whence 
w a w x Ww 8 OVAL, 3) 
Lge ee ee ee 
or 
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Od Wise nS yee 4h?’ 
But 
yrerih: ot or + == So ising so = loa 
And 
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Taking the moments around a point in the upper 
flange vertically above the point last taken, we 
have 


w wr ws y 
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Qds 
and as 


(5) 

A strain differing from that in the upper flange in 
character, being tension while the other is com- 
pression, and in amount by the constant quantity 
Ww i 


In equation (4) L, the longitudinal strain in the 


= * or at the 


upper flange, is greatest when a 


wl ¢ 


centre of the rafter. 


When x = 0 ors , L or the longitudinal strain at 


wl 


B or A becomes 


If there be any vertical strain passing through a 


repre- | OY@, it would not appear in any of the previous 


equations because it would have no moment ; but 
by taking moments outside of the vertical line pass- 
ing through x, we can ascertain the amount of the 
vertical strain. 

Let any point b be taken, but for simplicity let it 
be in the lower flange in aline perpendicular at a 
toAB. Let «’ be its horizontal distance from the 


2dl 


wall B, and y’ —="~ itsvertical height above the 
8 


wall. 
Then, moment of vertical reaction of the wall 
aw on’ 
as 
Moment of horizontal reaction of the wall 


Qt 
= { 


Moment of the load on a B= 


a — 2 
Saar mae Ih 


Let L’ be the longitudinal strain at a@,as found 
from these moments, then, 
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a aw 2’ wa’ a2 Ww a wsy wdl 
Lie =a — a 
2 F 28 Sh 4th 
And since 
y’ 2: oC! 
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i = w x! wa «@ w 2 wl 6 
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Since L’ and L are the longitudinal strains which 
meet at a, and as one is greater than the other, 
their difference can be obtained only in the vertical 
through a. It plainly follows that the moment of 
that difference is equal to the moment of the 


> for | vertical force through a or a. 


Let V = the vertical force, then its moment is 
V (ce? — 2). 


And ag (L’ ise L) dis the moment of the difference 
of the longitudinal strains, therefore 


(L’ —L)d=V (eh 2)ior Vi hy ss) ; 
wy, bd 


From equations (4) and (6) 
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Multiplying by ole 
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Wine te irate (7) 
the vertical strain in the web of the rafter. 
When « in this equation equals +=, V = 0; 


4? 


i R ee) 
and V reaches its maximum when # equals > or 


when « = 0, for in either case it is equal to ae 


The minus sign in this equation indicates, as it di 

in the examples of the horizontal girders, the 
weight going towards the abutment opposite to the _ 
one from which «is measured. In this case Vhas — 
no value at the centre of the rafter and beyond — 
towards the ridge, the weight passes towards the 
opposite rafter. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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EAST END IMPROVEMENTS. 


HE Parliamentary notices in connection will 
the North-East London Tramways and 
Columbia Market approaches have been issue 
Some important improvements are contemplate 
by the Bill. <A tramway is proposed fro1 
Bishopsgate-street, by the Great Eastern Rail- — 
way Terminus, to Crab Tree-row. There will 
also be a new street commencing at the easter 
end of Crab Tree-row, passing thence in a south- 
easterly direction, and terminating on the north 
side of Bethnal Green-road, between Union-stree 
and the southern entrance to Thorold-square, 
The Hackney-road will be widened on the eastern — 
side, and Crab Tree-row on the south side at the 
eastern end, commencing in the Hackney-road at 
Cooper’s-gardens, and terminating on the south 
side of Crab Tree-row, 58 yards, or thereabouts, 
in an easterly direction from the junction of Crab 
Tree-row with Hackney-road. Crab Tree-row 
will also be widened, on its southern side, from 
Gascoigne-place to Virginia-row. There will be 
anew street, commencing at the south side of 
Crab Tree-row, at a point distant 60 yards, or 
thereabouts, in an easterly direction from the 
junction of Gascoigne-place with Crab Tree-ro 
and terminating in Virginia-row, opposite the 
northern end of Turk-street. The Bill may em- 
power the owner or owners for the time being of 
Columbia Market, either conjointly with the 
Company or alone, to make and maintain several 
of the tramways, and it will authorise the use 
upon one of the intended tramways of railway or 
other trucks and carriages extending beyond the 
outer edge of the wheels of such trucks and carri- 
ages more than eleven inches on each side, and to 
authorise the use of all or any of the same tram 
ways for the carriage of fish and other goods. 
One of the objects of this last-mentioned notice 
is to procure powers to enable the fish vans or 
trucks, as loaded at Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ha: 
wich, &c., to be drawn by horses and run alon 
the street in the early morning from the Grea 
Eastern Railway Terminus into the very centre — 
of the Columbia Market premises, and to be 
actually unloaded there. These fish trucks, later 
the day, will be passed on overa tramway throug 
the less frequented parts of Bethnal Green, an 
returned to the railway authorities by a junctioi 
with the tramway of the Great Eastern Railwa. 
Company, authorised by the ‘‘ Great Haste 
Railway (Metropolitan Railways) Act, 1870 
The power for moving the fish trucks over t 
tramways into Columbia Market cannot fail t 
present enormous advantages to the fis 
trade. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works 
resolved to take immediate steps to carry 
the proposed widening of High-street, Shorediteh 
by setting back the western side, so as 
widen to an average width of 7Oft., commencin 
from a point five houses south of Bateman’s-1 
and ending at Old-street-road. At the last me 
ing of the Shoreditch vestry, Mr, Whitehead sai 
that some years ago the Whitechapel Board 
Works obtained the insertion of a clause in 
Railway Company’s Bill for the widening 
Worship-street, but with the exception of the house 
now being pulled down at the east-end of th 
street, nothing had been done. In his opini 
seeing that the railway companies seemed t 
shirk their obligations, it would be a good thin: 
to refer the widening of the east-end of Worship 
street to the Improvement Committee for con: 
sideration, and in order to see whether the rai 
way company could not be compelled to wide 
the strect. A motion to this effect was th 
unanimously carried. 


hi 


<3 


On the 23rd ult. the Bishop Suffragan of Notling 
ham consecrated a church at New Basford, whi 
has been open for some years by license. 
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THE RATING OF RAILWAYS. 


O* Monday last; Mr. Edward Ryde, M.I.S., read 

a paper before the Institution of Surveyors in 
continuation of the subject of ‘Parochial Assess- 
ments,” treated by him last year. The following 
portion of the paper was devoted .to the rating of 
railways. 

In its broad principles the occupation of a rail- 
way company does not differ from that of a farm, 
and we have to apply to it the same general law. 
In each case the rate must be made upon an estimate 
of the net annual value of the several hereditaments 
rated thereunto, that is to say, the rent at which 
the same might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year. 

If the railway and its stations are situated wholly 
in one parish the rent which a tenant might reason- 
ably be expected to give for the entire property is 
comparatively easy of demonstration. But diffi- 
culty arises when, as is usually the case, the line 
and its stations are situated in many parishes and 
the rating for one parish only is the subject for 
consideration. 

Attention will first be directed to the more simple 
case, and the method of ascertaining the rateable 
value of an entire railway and its stations will be 
explained. 

Lhe first element of value is what is called the 
gross receipts of the railway, that is to say, the 
total yearly earnings of the line from all sources of 
traffic. The second is the working expenses or the 
outgoings which a tenant has to make in earning 
the gross receipts. 

The balance of gross receipts which remain after 
deducting the working expenses, is called the net 
receipts, and is the fund out of which the tenant’s 
profit and the landlord’s rentmustcome. Of these, 
it is obvious that the tenant's share must first be 
provided, because, to take an extreme case, if the 
net receipts should be found to be insufficient to 
afford him a proper tenant’s profit, he iwould give 
no rent to the landlord. But a sufficient tenant’s 
profit being provided, the balance of net receipts 
remaining is the rent which he might be reasonably 
expected to pay. 

rom this rent a further deduction has to be made 
to countervail the depreciation which takes place 
in the value of the permanent way, and to maintain 
it ina state to command such rent. The amount 
of this deduction is the sinking fund which would 
be required to be laid by yearly to produce a sum 
sufficient to renew the railway and works at the 
period of their ultimate decay. 

A hypothetical valuation by way of illustration is 
appended to the paper. 

In estimating the occupier’s share in valuations 
of this kind, 5 per cent. for ordinary interest on the 
tenant’s capital, and 10 per cent. for trade profits, 
is usually allowed. ‘The arbitrator in the case of 
The Great Eastern Railway Company and Haughley 
Parish found these two amounts to have been pro- 
perly deducted. It is indeed obvious that, as 
regards the interest, a tenant requiring to borrow his 
capital onthe security of his rolling stock would 
have to pay as high a rate as 5 per cent. per annum, 
or, if it were his own capital, he should be allowed 
that rate of interest, because he would have no 
difficulty in obtaining it from a person offering the 
same security. It may also be presumed as 
reasonable that no tenant would be satisfied to 
calculate on a less amount of profit than 10 per 
cent. on his capital, when taking into account the 
rent he would pay to his landlord. 

Five per cent. is also very commonly taken as a 
proper insurance fund against risks and casualties, 
and 5 per cent. for depreciation of rolling stock. 
These items are more speculative in their character 
than the former ones ; but, being so, a tenant would 
probably take care to be on the safe side, and it is 
not reasonable to suppose he would undertake to 
give a higher rent than would allow him to make 
ample provision for these contingencies. The 
depreciation of rolling stock will be more or less 
according to the sum expended from time to time 
on its repair. 

The question of amount of tenant's capital has been 
the subject of judicial decision. In what is known 
as The North Staffordshire case, it was decided that 
the amount of tenant’s capital is to be actual value 
at the time the rate is made (and not the cost price) 
of the rolling stock, and of the movable chattels. 
But things so attached to the freehold as to become 
aM of it, and things which, though capable of 
being removed, are yet so far attached as that it 
isintended that they shall remain permanently con- 
nected with the railway or the premises used with it, 
and remain permanent appendages to it as essen- 
tial to its working, are not to be taken as things 
Which an incoming tenant would have to purchase 
of an outgoing tenant, and for which he would have 
to provide capital. 

he chattels are defined to be things movable, 
such as office and station furniture. It was also 
clearly the intention of the Court to include all man- 


ner of tenant’s tools and implements necessary for 
carrying on the business of the company. P 

The fistures are turn-tables, cranes, weighing 
machines, stationary steam engines, electric tele- 
graph and apparatus, gasworks, and such like. 

The allowance in respect of renewal of way was 
judicially settled in Zhe London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway (Croydon) case. In that case 
it was decided that, although no charge had, in 
fact, been made, either by way of outlay or setting 
apart of the grossreceipts, still, if the depreciation 
be, as it probably is, both certain and capable of an 
annual average, though not proper to be, in fact, re- 
paid annually, it should be met by laying by a cer- 
tain sum annually. The judges said, ‘‘ We have 
considered this question with much attention, and 
upon the whole, we think that the company are en- 
titled to a deduction on this head. We cannot 
make a substantial distinction between this and 
house property, or any other of a perishable nature 
which must require renewal ; and although we think 
thatthe company ought to set apart the sum which 
they claim to deduct, we cannot compel them to 
do so in this indirect way. And we think that, 
whenever the time shall come for actually making 
the restoration, they will be stopped from claiming 
more than that annual deduction which they now 
insist on, exactly as a landlord could not claim to 
deduct the expenses of restoration made by him of 
a house.” 

The amount of this deduction is arrived at by 
estimating the probable duration of life of the 
several component parts of the permanent way, 
and by calculating the sum which, if set aside yearly 
and allowed to accumulate at compound interest, 
would amount tothe sum required, at a definite 
period, to reproduce particular parts of the per- 
manent way. 

The difference between gross estimated rental and 
rateable value of lines of railway is difficult to 
define. 

The cost of maintaining the railway isincluded in 
the working expenses, and is therefore deducted 
from the gross receipts before the rental, as de- 
scribed herein, is arrived at. 

But the rent whicha tenant might reasonably be 
expected to pay on lease, he providing the sinking 
fund, for the ultimate renewal, is beyond doubt the 
rateable value of the property. 

The second and more difficult branch of the sub- 
ject, the mode of determining the rateable value of 
the railway in one of many parishesin which it is 
situated, has now to be explained. 

The same principles and the same general law 
must still be applied to the inquiry, and so applied 
that under no circumstances must the aggregate 
value of all the parts be made to exceed the value of 
the whole. 

In The West Middlesex Waterworks case the 
judges said, ‘In practice, a tenant of the paro- 
chial portion of a canal, railway, gasworks, water- 
works, or the like, has rarely, if ever, been known. 
But a hypothetical tenant must be assumed, and 
the terms of such a tenancy are not difficult to be 
conceived. If in the hypothesis some necessary 
incidents are also assumed to be involved, such as, 
first, that each part of the apparatus is to continue 
in joint co-operation, no ene tenant of an essential 
part being able to stop his part; secondly, that the 
title to the required landis permanent, so that there 
is no risk of being compelled to move fixed capital ; 
thirdly, that there is land in the required quantity, 
and capital to be invested therein, and occupants 
ready to take and work parts yielding profits as 
tenants at rack rent, and parts not yielding profit 
as contractors for remuneration, provided any 
greater profit can be obtained than is ordinary in 
such relations. Ifa tenancy of each parochial part 
be assumed, according to this hypothesis, then, al- 
though each parish rates separately upon its own 
estimate of the value of the part lying within it, 
and the law gives no power of making all the 
parishes co-operate in rating the several parts 
lying in each, nevertheless this court is bound to 
protect the occupier of such an apparatus from 
being rated beyond the rateable value of the whole 
taken together; and it is in reference to this pro- 
tection that the court must take into its considera- 
tion at once, all the separate rates as so many 
claims upon one given fund, and must apportion 
that fund, bearing in mind that every addition to 
the rateable value assigned to one parish must be a 
substraction from the rateable value which might 
be given to some other parish.” 

Following the order of valuation already ex- 
plained, the first thing to be ascertained is the 
amount of gross receipts due to the given parish. 

In the early days of railway rating, a valuation of 
the entire system of a railway company, trunk and 
branches, was made, and the rateable value of the 
whole ascertained. This rateable value was then 
divided among the parishes in proportion to the 
length of line in each. This principle became known 
as ‘‘the mileage principle.” 

In favour of this principle it was urged that 
parish authorities had no power to ascertain the 
particulars of profit and outgoings, from a com- 
parison between which the rateable value of the 
land occupied is to be deduced, both profit and out- 
goings being affected by circumstances spread over 


the whole line. On the other hand, it was urged 
that although as regards the railway company, an 
entire body with an entire interest, it is matter of 
indifference how you divide’a rate, assumed to be 
entire for the whole line, yet, as the parishes are 
bodies with separate interests, there is a manifest 
injustice in attributing to the same space of land 
the same proportionable share of the whole rate 
everywhere (the land in the several parishes noto- 
riously earning the profits, and occasioning the out- 
goings in very different proportions): because you 
cannot do this without depriving some parishes of 
what they should receive, in order to give to others 
what they should not have. 

It was further urged that the ordinary principles 
of ascertaining the actual rateable value of the land 
occupied by the company in each parish by the rules 
which are applicable to any other land occupied by 
other bodies or persons for other purposes, were 
departed from by the application of tuis mileage 
principle. 

Assuine, for example, a farm of 300 acres worth 
to rent 450/. per annum. By the principle of equal 
distribution in proportion to area, each acre of this 
farm has a rateable value of 30s. 

But assume the facts to be that 100 acres are 
worth 50s. per acre, or 250/. per annum, and 200 
acres 20s. per acre, or 200/. per annum, and 
assume further that the 100 acres of 50s. land 
are in parish A, and the 200 acres of 20s. land 
in parish B. 

The rateable value in parish A is 250/., in parish 
B 2001. 

The application of a principle similar to the 
mileage principle would give parish A 150/., and 
parish B 3001. 

The occupier of the farm would be uninjured, but 
parish A would lose 100/.a year, which parish B 
would gain. 

Jt was soon found that this state of things could 
not continue, as the mileage principle and the 
reverse alternately found favour according to 
the nature of the interest of the contending 
parties. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company contended that they ought to be rated in 
respect of that portion of their railway situated 
within the parish of Croydon, in such proportion to 
the net earnings of the whole line of railway as the 
length of that portion within the parish bears to 
the whole length of the whole line of railway. On 
the other hand, The South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, in the parish of Westbere, and he Midland 
fLiailway Company, in the parish of Basford, 
found it more favourable to say that a rate was 
bad which was made on exactly taat principle. 

In February, 1851, the judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench upon this point, was given in these 
three cases as follows :— 

‘Upon the legal question,” the judges said, ‘“ we 
have no doubt. ‘'he poor rate and the principles 
ofits assessment are entirely statutory. Stat. 6 
and 7, Will. LV. ,cap. 96, made expressly with a view 
to establish one uniform mode of rating for the re- 
lief of the poor, prescribes the rule: the rate must 
be made upon an estimate of the net annual value 
of the several hereditaments rated thereunto, such 
value to be arrived at as in manner stated in the 
first section. ‘The subject is parochial; the inquiry 
is tobe conducted by local authorities with limited 
powers ; if any matters specified in the section are 
locally situated without the parish,—that is, if any 
such affect the amount of the ‘net annual value’ or 
‘rent at which the same might reasonably be ex- 
pected to let,’—they will of necessity fall within the 
range of theinquiry: but beyond this, the principle 
does not go. ‘l'his principle, so limited and under- 
stood, was not first created by the statute just 
mentioned. ‘The Court has decided so early as’ 
1827 in the case of Rex v. Kingswinford, that it 
was to be found in the original statute, 43 Zliza- 
beth, c. t., and since that decision it has been uni- 
formly applied to cases were the same party, 
whether company or individual, occupies in different 
parishes land forming one entire property, such as 
a canal, though the profits may be earned in 
different proportions and with a different rate of 
outgoings in each. ‘The value which the land 
occupied in each parish produces, after the due 
allowances, is that upon which the occupier is to 
be rated in each.” 

On these broad principles, therefore, that the 
statute provides but one rule, and intends to se- 
cure uniformity, the judges ruled against “ the 
mileage principle,” and in favour of what has ever 
since been known as ‘the parochial earnings 
principle.” 

This principle can be very simply explained. 
Each separate piece of traflic, whether passengers 
or goods, is taken into account and divided among 
the several parishes through which it has passed 
in proportion to the length of line traversed in 
each parish, 7.¢., if a passenger pays one hundred 
shillings for travelling one hundred miles, every 
mile of railway over which he passes is considered 
to have earned one shilling. By this means the 
parishes through which the greatest number of 
passengers or the largest amount of traftic passes, 
the distance traversed being duly considered, se- 
cure the largest amount of gross receipts, and, 
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under this decision of 1851, which is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of valuation in- 
variably applied to other descriptions of property 
railways are valued. 


(To be continued.) 
SD 


BILLINGSGATE MARKET. 


T last the Court of Common Council has 
determined to enlarge the area of Billings- 
gate Market, in preference to removing it to 
Smithfield, and parliamentary powers will at once 
be asked for in order to carry out the alterations. 
No one, says the Iishing Gazette, can question 
the propriety of thus enlarging Billingsgate to 
meet the greatly-increasing demand for space. 
The extension and alterations of the market in 
1849 included the filling up of the dock between 
the market (as it then existed) and the Custom 
House Quay, erection of the ’winkle cellars, the 
river wall, and the Italian front. The houses 
doomed to demolition for the proposed extension 
lie between the market and Darkhouse-lane, and 
include some well-known places. It is fortunate 
for the numerous salesmen who will be temporarily 
dislodged during the progress of these alterations 
that they have now Columbia Market to which to 
transfer their business operations. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


fa accordance with the programme laid down 

for this term, the members and their friends 
visited S. Mary’s Church on Saturday week. Mr. 
James Parker conducted the examination of the 
building and described its history. He said the 
first notice we had of the building was to be met 
with in the Domesday Survey, wherein, among 
the possessions held by Harl Albericus of the 
King, were two houses with the Church of 8. 
Mary. This was probably a wooden building, 
like most of the Saxon erections. In 1189 there 
was a rededication of the Church of 8. Mary, but 
this may have been another church, as it is called 
S. Mary-by-Thames, ‘There is little doubt that a 
twelfth-century church existed here, as remains 
of moulded masonry of that period and also of the 
thirteenth century were found in the recent 
repairs. Itis probable the twelfth century nave 
remained till it was removed for the erection of 
the present church, but the chancel was probably 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century, and Mr. Parker 
believed the present choir was built absolutely on 
the thirteenth century foundations. ‘The remains 
of the thirteenth ceutury work consist mainly of 
the tower up to the springing of the spire. ‘This 
work was commenced in 1290, and three of the 
arches of the tower are of this date. he spire 
was probably erected in the reign of Edward IL., 
agit is profusely decorated with the wallflower 
ornament, which is a sure mark of his time. The 
present chancel and nave were built in the fif- 
teenth century—the chancel first, and the naye 
immediately afterwards; both were completed in 
1492. The choir, or chancel, was probably built 
by Oriel College, and the nave by public subscrip- 
tion. The Convocation House was built about 
1320, and the details of the vaulting are very 
similar to those of the cathedral spire, which was 
finished in 1367. ‘The library of All Souls’ 
College was also visited, and the drawings of Sir 
Christopher Wren, who was a Fellow of that 
Society, were inspected. The visitors were 
received in the law library, recently erected under 
the direction of Mr. Bruton, who briefly addressed 
the Society on the interest which attached to 
these drawings, as illustrating the office work as 
executed by architects of that period. He said 
there was no doubt many of the drawings were 
by the hand of Wren himself; others were those 
of his pupils, by one of whom the well-known 
twin towers in the large quadrangle of this College 
were designed. Among these drawings were 
several of §. Paul’s Cathedral, and one for the re- 
construction of the streets of London, after the 
Great Fire of 1666. A plaster cast of the face of 
Sir Christopher Wren, taken after his death, was 
also shown to the visitors. 
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Srrurr Tramways For Bristot.—Notice has 
been given of an intended application to the 
Board of Trade for permission to make and 
maintain tramways through some of the prin- 
cipal streets of Bristol, under the Tramways 
Act, 1870. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


BatsaLt Hrats.—The corner stone of §. 
Thomas in the Moor, Balsall Heath, was laid on 
Monday. The style of the building in course of 
erection will be Early Decorated, 76ft. long, 41ft. 
in width. The nave will be 42ft. high, with 
north and south aisles of 10ft. in width, divided 
into four bays, with bold arches resting upon 
ornamental cast-iron columns. The roof will be 
of open timber construction, covered with slates. 
The chancel will have a rich five-light tracery 
window, with crocketed canopy and buttresses, 
above which, at the summit of the gable, will be 
a canopied niche to receive figure of patron saint. 
It is intended to accommodate about from 400 
to 500 persons. Messrs. Bateman & Corser are 
the architects, and Messrs. Hardwick the builders. 


BARNSTAPLE,—The Independent Chapel, Barn- 
staple, was reopened on the 23rd ult., after con- 
siderable enlargement and reconstruction. The 
enlargement has been effected by adding the site 
of a pre-existing house at the east side of the 
chapel. The old roof has been retained, but has 
been transformed into a very bold and effective 
open roof. The roofing over the annexed portion 
is, however, new, and being at right angles with 
the main roof gives a transeptal effect, which is 
marked externally by bold gables on the north 
and south sides. On the south, the transept is 
continued behind the main building to the depth 
of 18ft., opening into it by a large pointed arch, 
in which is placed the organ (on the ground floor), 
there being a gallery above for school children. 
On each side are four lofty cast-iron columns, with 
moulded caps, bases, and bands, supporting beams 
and arches of timber, forming very effective 
arcades, and receiving the feet of the centre roof. 
At the eastern end is a large recess, 12ft. wide, in 
the thickness of the wall, having a lofty pointed 
arch, The spandrel will ultimately be filled with 
Maw’s mosaic work. The pulpit stands ona plat- 
form, and is constructed of pitch pine on a base 
of red oak. The passages are paved with Maw’s 
tiles. The seats are open, framed in red fir, with 
pitch pine ends. The galleries are of red deal. 
The front towards Cross-street is lofty and bold, 
and the eastern doorway is elaborately sculptured. 
The front has a deep bold base of Lundy Island 
granite, surmounted by slopes and strings of 
Doulting stone. On the upper stage are five 
lofty pointed windows. All the windows are 
hlled with glass of a pale Cathedral tint. The 
materials of the front are German’s down stone, 
Doulting stone, and Bath stone. The style 
adopted by the architects (Messrs Gould & Son) 
may be termed Middle Pointed, the leading 
features corresponding with those characteristic 
of German Pointed work of the fourteenth 
century. The stonemasons’ work has been 
executed by Mr. Pulsford, the carpentering by 
Mr. Oatway, and the bricklaying and plastering by 
Mr. Thomas Brown. The carving is by Mr. Harry 
Hems, the ironwork by Messrs. Hunt & Harper 
and Messrs. Willshire, and the painting and glazing 
by Mr. Clarke. The entire cost has been about 
£2,200. 


Bristot.—The corner stone of the new church 
of S. Mary the Virgin, Tyndall’s-park, Bristol, 
was laid on Wednesday week. The style adopted 
by the architect (Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, of London) 
is Decorated, of about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The edifice will seat from 720 
to 750 persons, and will consist of chancel, 40ft. 
long, a transept on each side of the chancel, and 
a nave with two aisles. The nave will be 
84ft. 6in. long, and 26ft. wide, and the aisles will 
be 12ft. wide. The great inequality of the 
ground towards the south affords a means for in- 
troducing a couple of vestries underneath, and a’ 
wide staircase will be provided at the east end of 
the church. There will be a lofty clerestory, and 
a steeple at the west end. The total cost of the 
building, exclusive of site, will be between 
£8,000 and £9,000. Mr. J. Diment has taken 
the contract for the first section of the building 
(chancel, transepts, two bays of the nave, and 
vestries for the clergy and choir) at £980. 


HIGHCLERE (Hants).-On Saturday week the Bishop 
of Winchester consecrated the new parish church 
(dedicated to 8. Michael and All Angels), which 
Lord Carnarvon has erected at his sole cost, the 
architect being Mr. G. G. Scott. The church is 
inthe Harly English style, the material used 


being flint, with Bath stone dressings. The t 
cost is about £6,000. 


LiverpooL.—On Sunday week the Bishop 
Liverpool opened the (Roman) Catholic Chure 
Ince Blundell Hall, which has undergone a co m- 
plete decorative renovation. In the semicire 
portion of the apse of the sanctuary a | 
figure of Our Lord in majesty, with uplifted ar 
outstretched arms—the gold background taki 
the outline of a cross—dominates the w 
church. On either side is a single adoring an 
The execution is in encaustic by Messrs. Guff 
& Swetz, of Belgium. Over the high alta 
a coloured painting of the Holy Family comin 
out of the Temple, by Flatz, and four other large 
paintings by the same artist, in chiaroseu 
with handsome architectural frames, decorate tk 
side walls of the nave. The arabesques and 
other decorative drawings have been most success- 
fully and harmoniously applied by Mr. Park. 


LLANVETHERINE.—The parish church of Lian- 
vetherine, in the county of Monmouth, was re- 
opened on Thursday, November 17th, after resto-— 
ration. The roof, which is a waggon-panell 
one, has been thoroughly restored and re-cover 
with slates, with a Bath stone ridge, and t 
gables have been re-coped. A new three-li 
window has been inserted on the north side 
the nave, and the other windows thorou 
restored and re-glazed throughout. The de 
tive parts of the walls have been restored with 
new masonry, and the inside plastered. - A ne 
panelled ceiling has been placed in the tower with 
a new open termination in pitch pine to the 
tower screen. The old shaft and bowl of t 
font have been removed and new ones substitu 
The warming is effected by one of Gurne 
stoves. The total amount of cost is about £40 
the whole of which has been defrayed by t 
rector, the Rev. F.C. Steele. The works ha 
been carried out by Mr. Wm. White, contractor, 
Abergavenny. 


New Bricuton.—A new Wesleyan Chap 
which has been erected in Rowson-street, N 
Brighton, Liverpool, was opened on Wednesd 
week for public worship. The architect is M 
Henry H. Vale, F.R.1.B.A., president of t 
Liverpool Architectural Society, whose designs 
were selected in competition, and have been 
carried out by Messrs. J. & T, Mason, builders, of 
Egremont. i 


Torquay.—A new Congregational Church 
Torr-hill, Torquay, was opened on ‘Thursd 
week. The building is Gothic, of the Decor 
period in style, and comprises nave, withn 
and south aisles, and an apsidal projection at t 
east end of the nave, with a vestry on either 
side. ‘he nave is separated from tne aisles 
arcades of Bath stone, supported by ornamen 
iron columns. The roof is open-timbered, wi 
curved ribs carried on moulded corbels. Ov 
the aisles and at the west end of the nave ar 
galleries, the fronts of which are formed with 
chamfered panelling, the top-rail and board beit 
carried on ornamental iron standards, The galle: 
ries are supported by iron brackets cast to t 
columns supporting the arcades. At the nort 
west corner of the building is a massive squa 
tower, which rises to a height of nearly 100! 
It has a belfry stage,on each side of which is 
three-light window, filled with ornamental zin 
work. The open seats in the body of the chur 
are of pitch pine, stained and varnished. ‘I 
walls are of native limestone, with Bath stone 
dressings. The church has been erected from 
design by Mr. J. Rowell, architect, by 
Matcham, builder, of Plymouth, Mr. E. Ric 
of Torquay, acting as clerk of the works 
Mr. James Windsor as foreman of works. 
work connected with the heating and lightin, 
been carried out by Mr. EH. B. Whipple, of Pi 
mouth. The total cost is £5,500. 


TunBRIDGE WELLS.—On Tuesday, the 22nd 
S. Stephen’s Mission Church, in the pari 
S. James, Tunbridge Wells, was opened 1 
license of the Archbishop of Canterbury. | 
church is a small but substantiai and approp 
building, from a design by Mr. Blomfield, am 
consists of nave, chancel (duly raised and screen 
organ-chamber and sacristy, and sanctuary suita 
tilled, and there is a bell-turret at the west end 
The chancel walls are stencilled ; and the eas 
window, a triplet, is filled with stained gla 
Heaton, Butler, & ;Bayne. A handsome co 
of iron and brass was given by Mr. Wright, 
of the works. 
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BUILDINGS. 


Bury 8S. Epmunps.—A fine malting-house is 
now in course of erection in Northgate-street, 
Bury 8. Edmunds. The building is 186ft. long, 
the width being 66ft., and it is four stories 
high. The steep is for 300 coombs, and the kiln 
is unusually large—64ft. by 50ft. The latest im- 
provements have been adopted in the construc- 
tion of the kiln. It is built with trussed girders, 
and the floor is laid with Fison’s kiln tiles. The 
other part of the ground floor is occupied by two 
offices, a large cistern, and a working floor. The 
upper stories are supported by iron columns, and 
all the working floors are covered with gypsum. 
There will be nine hydraulic lifts (worked by two 


engines) for raising the grain and malt, the 


barley being raised in the first instance from the 
carts to the topmost story, and then screened 
down by gravitation. Mr. Rednall is the builder ; 
the ironwork and the hydraulic lifts being in 
course of construction by Mr. R. Boby, of Bury. 


CamBrmpcr. — Extensive improvements are 
about to be carried out at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, under the direction of Mr. Water- 
house. ‘I'he probable outlay will be £70,000. 


LoucusoroucH.— The Loughborough Union- 
house has lately had its infirmary accommodation 
increased by two wings of four rooms each, and 
other alterations have been effected, the total cost 
being £1,179. Mr. W. Main, of Loughborough, 
was the contractor, Mr. John Sudbury, of the 
same place, beiug the architect. 


Newton Apssor.—A special meeting of the 
Local Board has recently been held in reference 
to certain alterations proposed by the contractor, 
Mr. J. Harvey, in the construction of the tower 
and entrance of the new market. Mr. Harvey 
objected to taking the risk of carrying out the 
architect’s (Mr. Chudleigh) design, as it was weak 
in construction, and he could not proceed, except- 
ing under protest, unless some alterations were 
made. He produced an amended design, which, 
after some discussion, was accepted. Mr. Chud- 
leigh protested against this course, and asserted 
that his design is not only perfect but stronger 
than that proposed by Mr. Harvey. In this he is 
borne out by Mr. Ashworth, architect, whose 
Opinion he has taken, 


Norminenam.—A plot of ground on the Hum- 
berstone-road, Nottingham, is about to be adapted 
by the Midland Railway Company for the erec- 
tion of a new and extensive goods station. The 
tenders for the various works ranged from 
£21,000 down to £14,400, the lowest one being 
that of Messrs. James Hall & Son, of Notting- 
ham, which has been accepted. 


SHEFFIELD.—New schools attached to S. 
William’s (Roman) Catholic Church, Sheffield, 
have been opened. The designs were made 
and the work directed by Messrs. M. E. Hadfield 
& Son, and the contract was executed in about 
four months. The schools are designed to accom- 
piclats, in all, 800 girls and infants, at a cost of 

800. 


SoutHport.—Baths are now in course of 
erection, by the Southport Baths and Assembly 
Rooms Company, Limited, at Southport. The 
material, externally, is Burnley Pierrepoint facing, 
with Longridge stone dressings. The whole of 
the baths will be on the ground floor, and will be 
well lighted by top-lights. All the internai walls 
will be plastered, and the first-class swimming 
baths arcaded, with moulded caps and architraves. 
The principals of the large roofs are of cast-iron, 
elliptical in form, cast in two pieces, and will 
Spring from moulded corbels, at level of pilaster 
caps. The stairs at back of office lead to a board- 
Yoom, 40ft. by 20ft., with retiring room and lava- 
tory adjoining ; and a mezzanine floor is formed 
between this and the ground floor. The whole 
will be opened for public use by May next, and 
the total cost, including engineer’s work, will be 
about £23,000. Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, of 
Manchester, are the architects; Mr. H. C. Beloe, 
of Liverpool, is the engineer; and the contract 
has been let to Messrs. Swindells & Little, of 
Manchester. 

TorsHaM.—On Tuesday last a new lecture-hall 
Was opened with a learned address from FE. B. 
Penny, Esq., of Altamira. The building consists 
of a large lecture-hall, dining-hall, soup 
kitchen, and other private rooms, which have been 
very satisfactorily erected by Mr. John Periam, 
of Topsham, builder, from plans and under the 
Supervision of Mr. E. H. Harbottle, architect, of 
Topsham, the whole of the expenses being defrayed 
by Mr. Penny, the cost being about £1,000. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the, opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 


as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants | 


upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


'To Our Rrapers.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT. GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
Office uot later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


REcEIv=eD.—J. W., E.8., W. H. 8S. & Co., J. H. 
Co., W. P., J. Harvey, F. C. D., J.B. & Sons, D. H. 
ies, WV... SLIOINOUS, Ee Hay ld ths, ties 
castle, M. 8. Junr., J. W., J.B. & Co., C, 
Bag. 453. Os Gade ds &o Bs Wee 

J. Hicxs.—Drawing to hand. It is rather too nniform 
in tint. Why be afraid of Haddon? It will most likely 
appear. 

C. 8. 8. Jounson.-—Photo-li: hography. 
paper should be used. Pencil sketching 
Washes and colours should be avoided. 

G. G. Hoskins.—The photo. and description to hand. 
They will be used inthe BuILpING NEws. 

Tuos. Porrer.—Please send tracings. 

S. W. W.—Sketch of Newstead Abbey returned. 

T. Lomas Watson.—The outline sent is not too large for 
a double-page illustration. 

J. Matsoun.—The sketch to hand. 

J. BARSLEY.—Sketches received and re’ urned, 

. G. Green.—Sketch of staircase returned. 

. R. Atuen.—Sketch of cross returned. 

E. Srarr.—Sketch of nave arc ade returned. 

J. H. T.—Sketches returned. 

J. W. Woopsrenp.—Sketch received. 

P. E. M., Elveden Hall. —Next week. 
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Smooth white 
will not do. 
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Correspondence, 
2 e 
THE AIR AND HEALTH QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of the Burtp1na News.) 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “E.L. G.,”’ refer- 
ring to the above question in the Burtpinc News 
of the 25th inst, says :—“If any building reader 
asks , Where there is an unbloody structure in 
this respect ? I can tell him where.” 

The gist of ‘‘ E. L. G.’s’” letter seems to be that 
without the free ingress below, and egress above, 
of equal supplies of pure and impure air respec- 
tively, no apartment of whatever size can be 
wholesome, and the buildings referred to as “ un- 
bloody,” are probably those, whether churches or 
unceiled attics or garrets, which allow the impure 
air to escape through interstices of the roof, or 
special outlets therein. Or, more briefly, that 
air-tight ceilings are inconsistent with wholesome 
ventilation, whatever the cubic conteats of rooms 
or buildings. But if “ E.L. G.’ means more 
than this, I, as a reader of the Burupinc News, 
though not a “building reader,” will be glad to 
hear more of the “‘ unbloody buildings”’ alluded 
to. Se Crs 

November 28. 


“THE CRITERION.” 


Srr,—An advertisement by the Messrs. Spiers 
& Pond has created a great deal of interest, and 
I am afraid will result in no less disappointment. 
The conditions appear to me to impose an im- 
possibility. Ido not see how such a building can 
be erected for the specified £20,000. Cubing it 
roughly at a shilling per foot, I found the cost 
work out to £30,000, and with only a moderate 
amount of enrichment; Ido not see how it can{be 
done for less. To avoid quarrelling at the end of 
the affair, it is advisable the competitors should 
consider this point at the beginning, as, unless the 
designs are proved to be capable of execution for 
the sum named in the conditions, none of the 
competing architects will be employed, the 
probable issue shadowed forth being that a hash 
will be made of the selected designs, by, perhaps, 
a surveyor, who will carry out the work, and that, 
adding extra to extra, the cost’ ultimately will be 
at least the sum I have named for it, and no one 
will be satisfied.—I am, &e., P.M, 


ARCHITECTS AND THEIR DRAWINGS. 


Sir,—The question as to the ownership of 
architects’ drawings is of such importance, both 
to the profession and the public, that I shall make 
no apology for addressing you a few lines on the 
subject. It is, I believe, of the last importance, 
that the question should be definitely fixed, and 
of comparatively less importance in what way it 
is decided. For, whatever loss and inconvenience 


Bh AW. Y:, 


an adverse decision might cause to the profession, 
it is at least suffering more from the fact of its 
being still an open question, and from the feeling 
on the part of the public that we are conspiring 
against them, and that their interest is not our 


| interest. 


Let me just note the absurdity of a statement 
in the Lord Chief Baron’s speech in the case of 
Ebdy v. M’Gowan. In deciding that the client 
was entitled to the plans when the building was 
not executed, he said: “If an architect could 
retain his plans, which involved, for example, an 
estimate of £10,000, his employer would have to 
pay 3 per cent. on that, or £300, and get nothing 
in return ; that was to say, in a case in which the 
building was never commenced, he paid that for 
nothing, or for services which were useless to him” 
(See BurtpIna News, Noy. 18). Now if the 
building be not proceeded with, the plans are 
not worth £300. Why pay the architect atall if 
the L. C. B.’s be the correct view of the case ? Let 
there be no mistake on this matter. If you obtain 
the advice of a lawyer and do not follow it, you get 
nothing for your money ; if you solicit medical 
advice and do not follow it, you get nothing for 
your money ; and if you obtain the advice of an 
architect, though illustrated by any number of 
drawings, and do not follow it, you should get 
nothing for your money. Otherwise it is degraded 
into a mere trading in plans, or as if the medical 
profession were reduced to the level of mere 
druggists.—I am, Sir, &ce, fod WEENIE: 

Glasgow, Nov. 28, 1870. 


“SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE 
INSTITUTE.” 


Sir,—An article signed ‘‘ W. Y.,” which ap- 
peared in the Burnp1ne News of last week, con- 
tains the following statement respecting the 
finances of the Institute :— 

‘Its income last year was £1,952, out of which 
somehow (in coffee and conversazioni most likely) 
it contrived to spend £1,819, leaving only a 
balance of £133.” 

Allow me to say that this is a mistake. The 
expenses of the Institute for last year were as 
follows :— 


Beng, fuel, and lighten 10 sce cca, ces eal op eNOS 
Stationery, postage, and advertisements .., 54 
Salaries and wages Siabipal “near emesi ie came. oae 386 
Publication of Transactions : reporting, print- 

ing, and illustrations ,.. Ree nor Mae Icey 211 
General printing PO ERA vatcebeMasc 159 
Furniture, fittings, andrepairs... ... 50 
Refreshments at evening meetings... 22, 


Expenses of conversazione ... ... see eee aes 
Purchase of books forlibrary ... 1.0... se 37 
Money prizes and medals awarded ... 


Donation to the Architectural Museum | 25 
Petty disbursements and sundries .., 22 
£1,428 


The surplus income, viz. £384, was invested— 
not in coffee, but in consols.—I am, &e. 
$s. De 


CUSTOM OF GLASGOW ARCHITECTS. 


Srr,—In reference to the article in your journal 
by ‘“ Solomon Set-square,”’ I think the system in use 
in Glasgow would please him, and if in use those 
figures in Mr. Burges’s cabinet, to which he refers, 
would be a memento of the past. I may mention 
beforehand that here every trade is separate, and 
very rarely is a building given to one contractor, 
who may sub-let the trades he does not follow. The 
method in which the majority of Glasgow archi- 
tects proceed is this: A schedule of each trade is 
furnished by ameasurer. (A surveyor here devotes 
his attention mostly to land.) 

In this schedule is entered every article con- 
nected with, say the stone-work, from the founda- 
tions to the cornice, the dimensions of each stone 
when of a large size, as in the case of lintels, sills, 
mullions, &c., with their girth when moulded, and 
the quantity of each in square or cubic yards or 
feet given. To this the builder attaches a price 
at which he is willing to give the various articles. 
The work is measured while in course cf erection 
or when finished, and anything extra over the 
quantity taken in the schedule, is paid for at the 
price which the builder has attached to that 
article. And the only way in which a builder 
may lose by the job is that in his eagerness to 
get the contract he may have put down an insuffi- 
cient price. The sizes of materials taken in the 
schedule helps to regulate the architect when 
making out his details, which can be reduced or 
enlarged as he sees fit to lessen or increase the 
cost of the building. The measurer has no 
responsibility other than that his quantities should 
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be correct, and each tradesman pays half the cost 
of measuring his part of the work. Hoping these 
few facts may be of use to Mr. 8.5.-S., I am, 
&e., St. Munco. 


Antercommumication, 


—»—_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[2051] ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PUPILS.—Is it 
not usual for architects to give their assistants a fortnight's 
holiday in the year at their (the architects’) convenience, 
although they pay overtime when upon competition and 
other works of importance; also, is it usual for architects 
to deduct a portion of a week’s salary in time of illness ?— 
JUSTICE. 


[2052] STAMP3 ON AGREEMENTS. — What is the 
proper legal stamp for a yearly agreement, and also for an 
agreement for three years, and does the value of the 
stamp vary with the amount of rent?—R. L. B. 


[2053] ZINC FOR CEILINGS.—Information is sought 
regarding the application of enamelled zinc in the forma- 
tion of ceilings, in lieu of lath and paster ; it has been in- 
troduced in America. Querist wishes to know whether it 
has at all been introduced in England or Ireland, and if so 
to whom application should be made for particulars.—W. 
STrruinc, Dublin. 


[2054] PARTNERSHIP.—What is the customary per- 
centage considered an equivalent for money paid for a 
partnership in an architect’s business, exclusive of amount 
allowed for time and services?—J. W. 


(2055]—DIAMETER OF SHAFT. — Can any of your 
readers inform me as to the formula for ascertaining the 
required diameter of a shaft, 14ft. long, to carry safely the 
weight above it, as in the clerestory of a church; and 
also how to ascertain the weight of the wall itself when i: 
has a pointed vault above it of brick or tile, 14in. at spring- 
ing and 6in. at crown? The span is 32ft.—J. T. B. 


[2056] SCHOOL BUILDING.—Where can I get a copy 
of the rules and regulations for school buildings issued by 
the Board of Education?—D. D. 


[2057] SETTING OUT A CURVE.--Can any of your 
readers inform me of an accurate method of setting out a 
curve as shown in the an- 
nexed sketch? The radins 
according to the figured 

dimensions —TuRN. 


{2058] JOINERS’ 
WORK. — Being in the 
habit of reading your valu- 
able paper, and finding 
you take the trouble of 
aaswering queries from 
your various. supporters, 
I am induced to ask from 
you the favour of a reply as 
to the following condition 
inserted in an estimate for 
the fittmg-up of the join- 
ers’ work of a villa now 
building. This is the con- 
dition : — ‘*My estimate 
includes bath and lava- 
tory complete, fit up with 
mahogany.” By the term 
Jjitted up in mahogany, L 
was led to suppose it to 
mean as expressed—to be 
properly cased and com- 
pletedin mahogany. Would you, or any of your correspon- 
dents, favour me with what is meant by, and understood 
by the trade to mean, being fitted up in mahogany ? and 
you will much oblige—R. O. 


[2059] VARNISH OR POLISH USED UPON WALK- 
ING STICKS, WHIP HANDLES, Erc.—Can any of your 
numerous correspondents kindly inform me what kind of 
varnish or polish is used upon walking sticks, whip 
handles, &c., aad oblige?—H. H. 


[2060] MEASUREMENT OF MOULDINGS. — A 
short time since a correspondent asked for information as 
to the best method for obtaining correct profiles of exist- 
ing mouldings. Mr. Sharpe, M.A. F.R.LB.A., 
answered this query at the Architectural Association on 
Friday week by saying ‘‘they could be measured with 
facihty by means of the little instrument called the cvma- 
graph.” Will any fellow student briefly describe this little 
instrument, giving its price and maker?—M. B. A. 


REPLIES. 


[2017] MOUNTING TRACINGS.—There is a point of 
some importance which has not been referred to by any of 
those who have taken part in the “ Intercommunication ” 
Ou this subject in your columns, viz., that mounted trac- 
ings cannot be depended on for accuracy, because they do 
not expand or contract equally, but more one way than 
another, according to the grain or fibre of the paper, thus 
altering the proportion of the drawing. Sometimes it cou- 
tracts one way and expands the other. Asa casein point 
1 may mention that [ recently observed a section of an 


architrave (which in the original drawing was 9in. brgad) | 


come out exactly 9}in. in the mounted tracing, while 
something which had been 9in. lying acruss the sheet the 
other way came out Sjin. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents may have discovered some way of obviating this. 
‘1 he tracing was mounted in the usual way on a sheet of 
paper siretched ona board.—D. H. K. 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—It is hard to see 
how ‘“‘ . L, G,” sticks to such a low value for copper in the 


face of such researches as Dr. Matthiesen’s, and to say that 
“hardly any commercial copper has one-third the conduc- 
tiviry of the pure metal” is not supported by facts. If H.M.S. 
Endymion is referred to, the main mast was protected but 
not the fore mast, and it (not the mainyard) was struck 
and shivered ; this isan important difference. If ‘Hi. L. G.” 
would favour me with a résumé of his ideas and experience 
on the whole question, omitting any attacks on arvhitects 
and all who are capable of vulgar errors, he might enable 
some one to earn an extra percentage honestly.—H. A. L. 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS —I am much 
pleased and considerably enlightened by the discussion on 
this subject, especially by the replies of “ H, L. Gy This 
gentleman cautions us against the use of conductors of in- 
sufticient capacity, but omils to give us any rule by which 
we may determine what isa conductor of ‘sufficient ca- 
pacity.” —H. A. B. 


[2025] CEMETERY CHAPELS.—There is no objection, 
I believe, to their being under one continuous roof, with 
only one ‘‘ receiving” ball between them, But this is not 
a good arrangement, for I have seen great confusion 
arising from there being two funerals at the same time, 
one in each chapel. This arrangement is to be seen at the 
Bedford cemetery.—J. T. B. 


[2027] SCAGLIOLA.—It is unknown how this imita- 
tion of marble is made, even by the men in the manufac- 
tory, who only mould it iatothe required forms and polish 
it, after the proprietor has himself made the mixture in a 
private room. I believe any marble can be successfully 
imitated. It is used in the columns of the corridors, &c., 
at the India House.—J. T. B. 


[2038] ROOFS.—I think ‘“‘ L. M.’s” question will be 
answered by saying that in such cases where no lead is 
visible it is put underneath instead of on the top.—J. G., 
Lancaster. . 


[2039] REMOVING INK STAINS.—Try a weak solu- 


tion of chloride of lime and repeated applications. I have 
found it succeed.—H. A, L. 
[2046] LODGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE.— 


There is a book by Mr. Mackenzie, and it is published at 
22, Paternoster-row, London.—J, G. 


[2047] TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. — The money 
for taking off quantities is generally taken when the con- 
tract is signed; and, of course, the contractor must be 
paid extra for all works done not given in the quan- 
tities. —D. D. 


{2047] TAKING OUT QUANTITIES.—I believe that 
the surveyor’s fees are generally paid by the contractor 
about the time of receiving his firs; or second instalment. 
The surveyor should be held responsible when short.— 
PeeWee EL. 


[2049] CONCRETE BUILDINGS. — “ Practice” will 
find that with 14 yards of gravel and 1 yard of cement he 
will not be able to build 14 yards of finished walling, as 
he would seem to anticipate, but probably about 12 yards. 
With the usual description of gravel the shrinkage is about 
one-fifth to one-seventh, the cement and water going for 
nothing. I pointed this ont in the Builder for October 
9, 1869, wherein I said that Mr. Tall’s formula, as supplied 
in his book, being copied word for word into the builders’ 
price books, was likely to lead builders and others very 
much astray in their calculations. And this is not the 
only error that may be made if Mr. Tall’s calculations are 
accepted as correct, for he says, ‘‘ with 7 yards of gravel 
use 1 yard of cement of 16 bushels to the yard,” wheceas it 
takes 21 bushels to make a yard, andthen even your cor- 
respondent must assume that a two-bushel sack holds 2 
bushels, as cement measures considerably less when emptied 
out of the sacks than it did when put in. Cement for con- 
crete purposes should weigh 112lb. per bushel, and the 
weight is as important a matter as the measurement, the 
former being in ordinary cases the best criterion of quality. 
If, not having actually proved the nature of the gravel your 
correspondent intends using, there exists any doubt as to 
its fitness, I should advise “ Practice” to try a small piece, 
say a cube yard of Yin. walling.—W. W. 


[2050] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—If the finial is 
on aroef without hips or any similar metal connection 
with the gutters, ‘‘ P. N. T.” will find the readiest and 
and cheapest way to supply one will be inside, or at least 
under the slating. Any outside the slates involves the 
substitution of copper for iron, and awkward or unweather- 
proof attachments, besides unsightliness. Inside, a single 
iron rafter is all that is needed.—H. L. G. 


ee are eee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY . 
MATTERS. 


BLACKBURN.—The Blackburn Corporation are taking 
steps to carry into effect a system of irrigation for dis- 
posing of the sewage of the borough. Mr. Joseph 

3rierley, C.E., of Blackburn, has been appointed .o super- 
intend the work. 

: Bripporr.—In compliance with a memorial presented 
to the Privy Council, complaining of the default of the 
bridport Town Council, as the Local Board of the borough, 
in carrying out the provisions of the Local Government 
Act, 1:58, with respect to sewerage, water supply, and 
other matters, and praying for an inquiry, on Wednesday 
last, the 30th ult., Mr. Arnold Taylor, one of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors, held an inquiry at the Town-hall. 

Hurworra-on-TrEs.—On Thursday week a meeting of 
the committee appointed by the ratepayers of Hurworth, 
near Darlington, to superintend the proper sewerage of the 
township was held at the Methodist Schoolroom, to re- 
ceive and consider the plans prepared by Mr. George 
Dickinson, C.E. Mr. Dickinson proposes to drain the vil- 
lage of Hurworth, and the terrace known as Hurworth- 
place, on the irrigation principle. After some discussion, 
the plaus were adopted, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Act Office. The cost is estimated at 
from £1,100 to £1,200, exclusive of the land taken for the 
purposes of the outfall and the disposal of the sewage, the 


profit from which was calculated to equal if not exceed the 
interest on the expenditure, 


Jor ideas, 


New Warer Scurmes.—We are glad to notice that the 
Cleveland Water Company, who obtained their first Par- 
liamentary Act in the Session of 1849, for supplying 
Skelton, Brotton, and Saltburn with water for domestic 
and other purposes, from the Lockwood and Moorsholm 
Becks, are about to apply for another Act to extend their 
borders and supply Lofthouse, Guisbrough, Upleatham, Old 
and New Marske, Redcar, and other places. Their present | 
capital is £12,000, and they propose to increase it to — 
£40,000. The Guisbrough people are prosecuting a scheme 
for supply themselves from another source, in opposition 
to the Cleveland Water Company. 


RicuMmonp.— The Richmond Vestry has thrown down the 
gauntlet to the Thames Conservators in the matter of the 
disposal of the town sewage. The conservators refuse any 
fur her to extend the time allowed for the diversion of 
the sewage from the Thames, unless the vestry will give 
an undertaking to complete the necessary works within 
twelve months; but this the vestry declines to do, prefer- 
ring to appealto Parliament on the matter. The difficnlty 
of obtaining land for irrigation purposes is, according to 
the Lancet, alleged as the reason for the action of the 
vestry. 


Tur Exeter Suprry or WatER. — The Bxeter Loval 
Board, acing on the recommendation of a commirtee, 
have resolved to offer the Exeter Water Company £50,000 
for their works, such sum to be exclusive of the company’s 
debenture debt, with a stipulation that the offer should 
not be allowed to prejudice the future action of the Board. 
The Water Company have entered into a contract with Sir 
S. Northcote, enabling them to obtain their supply for the 
city from the river Exe, above its junction with the Culme, 
where the water is much purer than it is at the point of 
the company’s present works. 

TorpornT.—A vestry meeting was held at Torpoint, on 
Thursday week, to receive the report of a committee ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting to determine upon the best 
means to be adopted to secure a fulland adequate supply 
of water for the town. The committee reported that they 
found that the Health of Towns Act, 1848, and the Local 
Government Act, 1858, were both so expensive in working 
as to be unsuited to a town or parish with a small popu- 
Jation. The Sewage Utilisation Act, 1865, however, gave 
to the parish vestry all the powers, not only for procuring 
asupply of water, but for doing all that the sanitary con- 
dition of the parish rendered necessary, that were ves ed 
in the local Boards of Health, under their respective Acts ; 
and not only was power given, but the responsibility of 
doing all that was necessary in regard to the water supply, 
draining, and other sanitary measures, was made 1o'rest on 
the parish vestry, which, in the absence of any other body, 
would be recognised asa sewer authority. If a sewer au- 
thority provided a supply of water, the occupier or owner 
of a house, not having a supply could be campelled to take 
it at a cost not exceeding 2d, per week. A majority of the 
ratepayers could divide the parish, but as the desirability 
of doing so in some measure depended upon the expense 
to be incurred the committee recommended that before 
such astep was decided upon a committee should be ap- 
pointed with power to ascertain where a supply could be 
obtained, and at what cost. It was resolved'o obtain 
professional assistance in order to carry out this recom- 
mendation. 


Water Scppry or tHE New LAMBETH WoRKHOUSE.— 
Mr R. “aylor has drawn the attention of the Lambeth 
Board of Guardians to the quantities being taken out for the 
new workhouse in Renfrew-road. The plans were not 
ready, as promised to the old Building Committee three 
months since. If the contemplated cisterns were 
constructed, which would only hold 600 gallons 
of water, that would be insufficient to supply the 
varied requirements of such an establishment. It was 
intended that the cisterns should hold 2,600 gallons 
instead of 600 only. Mr. Paris, the architect, relied on a 
constant supply of water, but the reliance was a fallacious — 
one, inasmuch as, even witha constant supply, the engine 
would at times run out of gear, and pipes would burst. 
Then there had not been an inch of room set apart for lay- 
ing the gas pipes, and the drainage, moreover, had been 
overlooked. All these were matters requiring looking into, 
and he hoped that a committee would be formed to con- 
fer with Mr. Paris (the architect) and Mr. Nixon (the sur- 
veyor) in reference to these things. Such a eommittee 
has been appointed. 


Ou Ofte Gavle. 


Assoc1aTeD Arts’ IJnstiTuTE.—It was an- 
nounced that Mr. J. M. Capes, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, would deliver a lecture on Satur- 
day evening last at the rooms of this Institute, 
the subject being ‘‘ Vulgarity in Art.” Mr. 
Capes, however, sent a letter stating that, owing 
to a violent attack of neuralgia, he could not be 
present, and expressing a hope that he might 
have the opportunity of reading a paper before 
the Institute on some future occasion. When 
that occasion arrives, we hope he will have a 
larger audience than that which assembled on 
Saturday evening last, which numbered just 
twelve persons, including the chairman. In 
the Burtpinc News a fortnight ago we reported 
a meeting held to consider what steps should 
be taken to instil new life into the Institute. 
Hither the resolutions then come to have not 
been put in operation, or they have signally 
failed. Certainly the vitality of a society 
would seem to be at a very low ebb when, 
out of 130 members, only a dozen deign to 
come down to listen to a man of Mr, Capes’s 
standing and ability. The time of the meeting 
was occupied by a discussion, started by Mr. Day, 
a painter, the thesis laid down by him being that 
the artist should represent things, not thoughts 
In this view he was opposed by Mr, 
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Donaldson, Mr. Wilson, Mr. H. C. Boyes, Mr. L. 


F. Day, the chairman (Mr. Lemon H. Michael), 
and others, who all maintained that the greatest 
art was idealistic, not realistic, 


Frescozrs By Mr. Hersert.—The London 
correspondent of the Western Morning News 
says :—‘‘The admirers of Mr. Herbert’s grand 
fresco in the Houses of Parliament—‘Moses giving 
the Law on Mount Sinai’—will be glad to learn 
that the same artist is engaged upon acompanion 
work—‘ Daniel giving Judgment in the Case of 
Susannah and the Elders.’ He hopes that he 
may some day make up a trio with a picture 
having for its subject ‘Our Lord delivering the 
Sermon on the Mount.’ But art is long and life 
is short, and Mr. Herbert trusts too much to 
nspiration to be a rapid painter.”’ 


Law Courts, OLD AND Nrw.—Last week (says 
the Law Journal) Mr. Justice Blackburn repri- 
manded the usher of the Court for opening or not 
opening the windows on foggy morninys, and 
subsequently told persons with coughs to leave 
the Court. Likely enough clergymen would be 
glad to order coughers to leave the church if they 
lad authority to do so. The learned judge 
ordered the gas to be put out, which resulted 
in partial poisoning, as the gas could not be 
turned off as soon as it was put out: Upon 
candles being called for, the usher informed the 
Court that there were only two candlesticks, 
which the judge shared with the counsel. It 
did not occur to the usher to invest twopence in 
potatoes and extemporise candlesticks. When 
the new Law Courts are built there will be no 
more discomfort for lawyers or suitors. And 
when will the new Law Courts be built? Perhaps 
our great-grandchildren may see them commenced. 


“PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS INcLUDED.”—We 
cannot help noticing an advertisement in a west 
of England journal, of an enterprising firm of 
contractors, who, in view of the approaching 
operations rendered necessary by the new Edunca- 
tion Act, offer to “contract for the erection of 
new schools, or the enlargement of existing 
schools, at the rate of from £2 15s. per head, 
according to accommodation and situation. The 
Plan, Specification, and Superintendence (by an 
experienced and highly- competent architect) 
included.” If these gentlemen cannot attend 
to their own business, we may perhaps afford 
architects an opportunity of saking care to entrust 
them with no work which may require the inter- 
ference of the “ highly accomplished ’? whom they 
keep on the premises. 


ProposeD New Brivce Across THE TEES.— 
The North Eastern Railway Company has notified 
its intention to apply to Parliament during the 
ensuing session for power to construct a railway 
from near Coopen-Bewley to Middlesbrough, cross- 
ing the Tees between Newport and Billingham- 
lane landing-place. It is intended to cross the 
river by means of a swing bridge, constructed 
4Uft. above the level of high-water mark, with a 
centre pier in the middle of the river, and an 
opening of 120ft. on each side. 


Mecuanitcan AmatTeurs.—The grand oppro- 
brium of the amateur, says the English Mechanic, 
is that the results of his expenditure are so ab- 
surdly trivial. With lathe audupparatus adequate 
to produce not models of things but the things 
themselves, he rests content, and more than con- 
tent, with the former, and the beautiful is seldom 
or never combined with the useful. friend—true 
friend—as we hope ever to be to amateurs, we 
would therefore suggest a much wider boundary 
to their undertakings. We do not ask that they 
shall turn the pillars of their matrimonial four- 
pusters—if such venerable institutions still re- 
main; but the thousand and one light and artistic 
iittings of study, drawing-room, boudoir (a word 
for the ladies), and such-like shrines of domestic 
life, would certainly not be unworthy of the 
amateur’s exertions. With lathe, fret-saw, 
amateur carving machine, and similar appliances, 
few of such articles need be beyond the amateur’s 
powers of construction, especially as he is sup- 
posed to have a fair acquaintance generally with 
cabinet-making and such trades as are akin to 
that of the turner. Imagine the pleasure and 
satisfaction of having a study fitted up entirely by 
one’s self in oak! Bookcases, writing-table, 
chairs, and all such affording proof that an 
amateur can really work, and that he is not a 
Mere exquisite who cannot defile his hands with 
any dust less precious than that of ivory. In such 
a case the opprobrium would wholly vanish— 
there would be something to show and something 


to use, to say nothing of a satisfactory return for 
the original outlay. Then, again, pass to the 
amateur in metal work. If he makes his own 
lathe fittings, slide-rest, spiral apparatus, and so 
forth, he does well; but the little model, 
beautifully finished as it may be, of an engine, 
only suggests that he is capable of much more if 
he would launch out a little from the amateur’s 
ordinary course. 


PROFESSIONAL USAGE WITH REGARD TO PLANS. 
—The Solicitors’ Journal, after giving a short 
summary of the recent case of Ebdy v. M‘Gowan, 
refers to the plea of professional usage set up by 
the plaintiff. After quoting Mr. Baron Bramwell’s 
remark to the effect that the usage was suicidal, 
as its own absurdity destroyed it, our legal con- 
temporary says :—“It seems that, even if this 
usage were not in itself absurd, it would not affect 
persons in fact unacquainted with it. Usage 
forms part of a contract only on the ground that 
tie parties knew or ought to have known of its 
existence. This doctrine cannot apply to such a 
usage as that set up by the plaintiff. Of course, 
the defendant might have been bound to pay for 
the plans, although he was not to receive them, 
if he had contracted so to do—or, which might 
be the same, if he had in fact known of the al 
leged usage, and had dealt with the plaintiff upon 
that basis. Under the circumstances, however, 
the defendant was entitled to the plans, as the 
Court so construed the contract.” 


Unrounpep CHarce AGaInsT A SURVEYOR — 
One of the Bethnal Green Poor Law Guardians, 
named Ward, has, it would seem from a local 
journal, on several occasions endeavoured to 
trump up charges reflecting on the integrity of the 
surveyor to the Board, Mr. Mundy, but in every 
instance these charges have been of a vague, 
rambling nature, and the accuser has not been 
able to substantiate them. Lately Mr. Ward 
made a charge against the surveyor of removing 
gravel from the Board’s schools at Leytonstone to 
a cottage belonging to him (Mr. Mundy). The 
Board having heard Mr. Ward’s statement, Mr. 
Goodwin, another guardian, suggested that a 
cammittee should be appointed to inquire into the 
matter. Mr. Mundy protested against such a 
course, for what Mr. Ward had said had appeared 
in the local papers, and no committee had a right 
to go into such a matter privately. After some 
further conversation, Mr. Ward said he had no 
charge to bring against Mr. Mundy. Eventually, 
Mr. Edwards moved, “That the conduct of Mr. 
Ward in bringing such frivolous charges against 
the surveyor is reprehensible, and that the Board 
expresses its full confidence in Mr. Mundy.” Mr. 
Ward: I rise to second it (laughter). The chair- 
man: I thivk it very indecent on your part to do 
so. Willany other member do so? Mr. Paul: 
I'll second it. Mr. Ward: Then [1] support it. 
‘he motion was then carried unanimously. 


Cost or CHuRCH BurLtpiInG AND RESTORATIONS 
DURING THE PAST Firry YxEARS.—In a sermon 
preached at S. Luke’s Church, Torquay, on Sun- 
day week, the Rev. R. R. Wolfe stated that 
£15,000,000 had been expended on new churches 
since 1818, besides £10,000,000 on restorations, 
&e., while £5,000,000 had been expended on par- 
sonages, and £15,000,000 on schools. He showed 
that out of the 10,000 parishes in England, only 
1,355 were without national school buildings. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—Royal Institute of British Architects. (1) “‘Con- 
siderations on the Selection of Building Sites.” By 
Professor D. T. Ansted, (2) ‘‘ Memoir of the late 
Signor Raffaelli Politi, of Girgenti.” By Professor 
Donaldson. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engincers.—Continuance of paper 
“On the Economics of Railway Maintenance,” 
By Mr. E.8. Crompton. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts—(Cantor Lectures.) ‘On 
Artists’ Colours and Pigments.” Lecture Il. By 
F.S. Barff, Esq., M.A. 8 p.m. 

TursDAy.—Institution of Civil Engineers.—“On the 
Theory aud Details of Construction of Metal 


and ‘timber Arches.” By M. Jules Gaudard, 
C.E., of Lausanne. 8 p.m. ; 
WEDNESDAY. — Society of Arts. —‘‘On the American 


System of Associated Dairies, and its Bearing on 
Co-operative Farming.” By Mr. H. M. Jenkins. 
8 p.m, 


Chins. 


New church schools at Eastwood, Rot erham, 
were opened on Thursday week. ‘The cost, exclu. 
sive of site, has been £700. 


Biggleswade parish church was reopened on 
Wednesday last, the 30th ult., after restoration. 


The church of Sweptone was lately reopened 
after restoration. 


Llanthony Abbey (erecting under the superinten- 
of Father Ignatius) is progressing, the windows 
are in, and the whole of the first portion contracted 
for is now habitable. Three inmates have been ad- 
mitted during the octave of All Saints. 


The Bideford Local Board is negotiating for the 
purchase of the gasworks of that town. 


; Mr. James Pennethorne was knighted on Mon- 
aay. 


The site for the new market hall at Whitchurch 
is being rapidly cleared. 

In a deep cutting near Gravesend, on the new 
line between Yate and Thornbury, the men have 
come on a lode of very rich lead ore. Some years 
ago shafts were sunk near here, but the work was 
abandoned, 


The Guardian says an anonymous donation of 
the sum of £1,000 is promised towards the £1,2,000 
required to complete the nave of Bristol Cathedral, 
minus the western tower. 


The system adopted at the Ealing works for pnri- 
fying the sewage, to which we alluded in our last 
number as having proved so successful, is the 
invention of Lieut.-Colonel Scott, R.E., of the South 
Kensington Museum. 


Mr. Patrick McDowell, R.A., the eminent sculptor, 
has tendered the resignation of his membership to 
the Royal Acadamy on the score of ill-health His 
group of ‘‘ Europe” is now being fixed at the base of 
the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park. The, retire- 
ment of Mr. McDowell will create a second vacancy 
in the ranks of the Academicians. 


The new method of forming mosaic pictures of 
porcelain tesserze, patented by Messrs. Minton & Co 
will shortly be described at the Society of Arts. a 
paper on the subject being announced by Mr. Alan 
8. Cole. 


The public are being invited to subscribe for the 
capital necessary to buy up Hvans’s Supper Rooms 
and to carry them on under a company (limited). 


The second Winter Exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy of the works of the Old Masters has received 
so many promises of liberal support from the 
owners of valuable pictures that the collection will 
probably be even more attractive than was the 
former one. 


Cimber Grade Aebielv. 


Sale yesterday, prices at per Petersburg standard :— 

Christinestadt yellow, 6115s to 71 15s ; do. white, 6! 53 
to 71 15s; Fredcickshald «yellow, 51; do. white, 5! ; Geile 
3rd yeilow, 82 10s to 9110s; Hudikswall Ist yellow, 8/ 15 
to 1015s; do, 2nd yellow. 91: do. 3rd yellow, 7/ to 9l 10 
do. 1st white, 7! 5s to 8! 10s ; Holmsund mixed yellow, 8! 
to 81 10s; do. mixed white, 715s ; Kramfers mixed yellow 
81 5s to 8110s; do. 8rd 71 5s to 8115s; do. mixed white, 
71 10s to 71 15s ; do, 3rd white, 71 10s; Lockno yellow, 61 16s 
to 71 15s; Lutea mixed yellow, 71 10s to 815s; do. 3rd yellow, 
7L to 7115s; Nyham mixed yellow, 101 5s to lvl 10s; do. 
3rd yellow, 91 5s; Petersbarg Ist yellow, 121 10s to 131 10s 5 
do, 1st white, 81 5s to 91; Quebec yellow pine, 12ft 3 x 11, 
Ist bright, 18! 15s to 191 5s ; do. 2nd bright, 121 15s; do, 
1st floated, 171; do. Ynd floated, 121 10s, do. 3rd bright, 
$l 15s; do. 3:d floated, 81 5s to 91 10s; Sundswall yellow, 
7l to Sl. 

Timber, per load of 50 cubic feet—Moulmein teak, 
51 10s; Sierra Leone oak, 31; Stettin oak crooks, 4/ 10s ; 
Quebec oak, 615s; do. birch, 31 5s; do, walnut (per cubic 
foot), 2s 2d to 2s 3d; Pitea yellow balks, 11 6s ; Petersburg 
lathwood, per fathom of 216 cubic feet, 5) 5s to 5L 108 ; 
Riga wainscot logs, per 18f. cube, 21; Scandia hand- 
spikes, per dozen, 28 6d ; Adelaide yellow pine, per load, 
12s; Quebec masts, 11s; Calcutta knees, at per 100 pieces, 
16s Rangoon crooks, at per 100 pieces, 12s; do. crooks 
and knees, at per do., 16s; Moulmein wedges, at per do., 
5s 8d; Sydney trenails, at per 1,000 pieces, 11 28; Liberia 
masts, 11 78; St. John’s and Picton birch, 1115s per load ; 
Dantzig real crown deck deals, 1 6s per 40ft. 3in. 

At per 120 12ft., 3 x 5in.—Trois Pistoles lst spruce, 
J1l 15s to 151 10s; do. 2ud spruco, 101 15s to 18t 5s; 
Quebec lst spruce, 181 ; do, 2nd spruce, 10] 15s. to 141; do, 
3rd spruce, 121 15s; Miramichi spruce, 111 10s; do. 4th 
quality, 91; Christiana Ist quality white, 161 5s to 161 10s, 

At per 120 12ft. 24 x 64in., Dram 2nd yellow, 6! 15; to 
7l 5s; do, 31d yellow, 5116s to 61 5s. 


——_>__—__ 


LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION. 


METALS, 
LEAD — 
Te eavatexie cbt et eek ohet eae per ton £1712 6 £17 15 
€ en i bee do 1915 20 u 
) Tiad\Co. do 18 15 19 0 
, 


Ovher brands 


® 
i 
i 
ecoolrcoosca 
we 
i 
— 
eocececececs 


Sheet Milled.....- do, 19 9 20 0 

4 Patent 0 
argh Minium Teadeverawehinee® do 19 15 20 10 
Litharge, W.B. weeee eens m0 do 0 0 0 0 
White Dry ..+ + sacseeeeees oe do 27 (0 00 
cose Go 0 0 0 0 


sy GTOURG IN Oil sereeeeee 
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CoPPER :— 
British—Cake and Ingot «..,....perton £67 0 0 67 10 0 
Best Selected ..... do 68109 0 69 0 0 
SHEE ses oi. do 7100 73 0 0 
Bottoms .... do 7500 000 
Australian .. « do 69 0 0 72 0 0 
panish Cake .. do 00 0 000 
Chili Bars, cash .. do 6:10 0 64 0 0 
» Refined ingo do 66 00 69 0 0 
Yellow Metal .... per Ib 00 6 0 0 6% 
1R0N :— 
Pig in Scotland, cash.............. perton £210 13 00 0 
Welsh Bar, in London ., =) ado. % jh G6 37 TOO 
Wales.......,. 5 do 610 0 612 6 
BtaAsOrGgshird soc vsclesscieccycsacee = ae 7.20 50> 8-40 "0 
Rail, in Wales’............. oe NO 6 5 0 610 0 
Sheets, single in Loudon.. do 910 0 10 50 
Hoops, first quality ... 2 | do 810 0 950 
Nail Bod |..s.02.0% do We ONS @ 
Swedish ..... ebwneceseccecsis Sah do 910 0 1015 0 
TIMBER, 
Teak ..00.s++--load £12 1013 10|Finland ............ £7 0 £8 0 
Quebec, red pine.... 315 4 15)Memel..... euaoee « 0 0 0 9 
» yellowpine.. 4 0 410/Gothenburg, yellow 810 101) 
St. John N.B. yellow 0 0 0 0 ,, white ...... 8 0 810 
Quebec Oak, white.. 6 5 6 10)Gefie, yellow........ 1010 12 10 
ae Dirck ~ 315 5 OjSoderham ....... s 81), 12.0 
ERR: 4 5 5 5/Christiania, per C., 
Dantzic oak 2 NS, S ” 12 ft. by 3 by 9 in, 
ae site OS) DUI) PONOW:. | pe ehic cicque 10 0 1210 
Meme! fir + 215 4 0|Flooring boards, per 
Riga... + 3 3 3 7! sq. of lin. fustyel 7 6 10 6 
RW CUISE oi uresmdere - 2 7 2 18/First white........ ~ #0) 976 
Masts,Quebecredpine 4 0 5 5/Second qualities .... 6 0 7 0 
» yellowpine.. 4 0 5 5|Pumicze SronEprton 6 Uv so U 
Lathwood,Dantzic,jim 3 0 5 0 Oxs, &c. 
sy St.Petersburg 4 0 6 0|Seal, pale....per tos 25 0 0 9 
Doals, prC.,12 ft. by3 Sperm body ........ 78 0 79 UW 
by 9in., Cbd Sy aveeseews pars 36 0 0 0 
Quebec, white spruce 12 017 0| Whale, Sth.Sea, pale 36 0 0 0 
St.John, whitespruce 12 0 if 0/Olive, Gallipoli...... = OO 
Yellow pine, per re- Cocoanut, Cochin,ton 44 0 Uv 0 
duced C, Palm, fine ....5...;3 39 0, 0, .U 
Canada, 1st quality, 18 8 19 1)/Li 3) 5 3010 
2nd do...... 12 15 13 10) Rapeseed, Eng. pate., 4710 43 0 
Archangel, yellow ., 11 lu 12 10|Cottonseed.......... 28 0 34 0 


St. Petersburg, yel,.. 12 013 I 


Grade Aletus, 
WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Mssons’ STRIKE AT Witton Park IRoNworks.—A 
strike has occurred amongst the masons employed at 
Boleckow, Vaughan & Co.’s Witton Park Ironworks. ‘I'he 
grievance is said to be that the managers want the men to 
have only half an hour, instead of an hour allowed for 
dinner. 

—_—__ OS ——- 


TENDERS. 


Acton.—For the finishings to six houses, for Messrs. 
Hensman & Nicholson, solicitors. Messrs. W. Waymouth 
& Son, architects :— 


SACGY: 15. das alah teens desacseeeoBLU9 
Merritt & Ashby .. ten 2699 
HOSTER Is Joneses Sexg<thscanverduncsvacsvehpenroose aoe 2001 
Preedy & Sons (accepted) .......c0ccc00e0e8 2230 


Herts.—For an [onic temple, and terraces and land- 
scape gardening at the seat of the Har] of Strafford, 
Wrotham Park, Herts, Messrs. 8S. Shrubsole & J. L. 
Stewart, architects, No. 1, Wellington-street, 8.E. :— 

Goddard (accepted)............... Sasidcnvoeees £922 

Hounstow.—For factory, for Mr. E. W. Payne. 
Gale, architect :— 

(Kane ar ‘SOns!. 2. snssctessaccasose 


Mr, J. 


eer Ps 
saprevarentereteov Lge 


Sewell & Sons...... 1174 
NV canoer teenie 1119 
Shepherd ,, 1100 
Henshaw ......... 1097 
Hiscock & Sons.......... 1050 


Liverroot.—For No. 1 contract for sugar refinery, to 
be built in Love-lane, Liverpool, for Messrs. Henry ‘Tate 


& Sons. Mr. W. J. Mason, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Geo, Northeroft, surveyor, Liverpool :—& 

UGtdid ree ee APE FP ee ere . £5467 
os 5279 
4968 
4966 
4867 
BUTTOUSDS x. <jonecasececne 4862 
Roberts & Robinson, 4730 
Holme & Nicol ........ 4727 
UTMRON Soe aa eenenes rs wee A704 
Rome......... siteaemedac ees aned »-» 4657 
Haigh & Co. (accepted) ...............0.-. 4637 


SouTHwELL, Norrs.—For new infirmary for the South- 
well Union-house. Mr. John Sadbury, Loughborough, 
architect :— 

UL CiiTL ahaa vensnaseatnereteoat sees wanccrsduvesnae SoLL OO vig 
Fisher..... 4: ; 


Bickmore’ 250,25. 976 0 
Smith & Parkins. be be 
HEOUW Clisc stan sdine speacsesstess AD » 5 950-0 
Marriott, Wartnaby, & Scott ......... 950 0 
Stevenson & Weston ............ 7 20°08 
Collyer sect ccteccs 418890 FO 
Duke (accepted) Sgn. vasce a eee ; | 1850 © 


_WESTMINSTER.—For the erection of a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Chapel, Horsferry-road. Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, 


ee Quantities supplied by Messrs. Corderoy 

v Co, :— - 
Bayes & Ramage .....0..cssess0es sscvendessnon OLUO 
Carter & Son ........ 7625 
Nightingale,..... 7595 
Nubia Conga eae ee 7982 
Will, Kedd UU, & Waldram .. 7570 
Niblett & Co. 2.0.00... 7553 
Colls & Sons .......0..... 7459 
Higgs Gemeysere es 7443 
Longmire & Birge.... 326 
Hobson.,........ 7215 
Henshaw .........- 6983 
Manley & Rogers 6853 
Myers & Son ........ 6692 
Cullum (accepted),........sccssrssssarsseeee, 6682 


CONTRACTS OPEN FOR BUILDING 
} ESTIMATES. 


Watsoxen, Dec. 9,—For the erection of farm buildings 
on the estate of the Rev. James William Bellamy, in Wal- 
soken, near to the Smeeth-road Station, on the Great 
Eastern Railway. Wm. Adams, architest and surveyor, 
Wisbech. 


Stockton, Dec. 17.—For the Coatham Victoria Hotel. 
Charles J. Adams, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Leep3, Dec. 7.—For the various works required in the - 


erection of premisesin Park-row. Geo. Corson, architect, 
5, South Parade, Leeds. 


GLOUCESTER, Dec. 5.—ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
For the erection of a church and schools. Medland & 
Son, architects, 9, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 


FospYKE BRIDGE Repairs, Dec. 6.—For the ‘repairs of 
Fosdyke Bridge, situate in the parish of Fosdyke. F. T, 
White, Clerk of the Peace, Clerk of the Peace’s Office, 
Boston. 


Dover Harpour, Dec 10.—For the supply of mate- 
rials during the year commencing the Istday of January, 
1871, comprising :—Timber, bricks, cement and lime, iron. 
work, and ironmongers’ goods, oils and colours, tallow, 
&c. James Stilwell, Registrar, Dover. 


Surroy (SuRREy), Dec. 11.—For the erection of the fol- 
lowing buildings at Sutton, viz., a new school for about 
800 children, with administrative offices and laundry 
buildings to the same; a new wing to the present infir- 
mary; a new infirmary, laundry, and mortuary building ; 
and a nursery building. Joseph Burgess, clerk to the 
managers, Vestry Hall, Walworth. 

WEDNESBURY TowN-HALL, Dec, 17.—For the erection of 
a Town-hall at the rear of the Local Board of Health’s 
offices. John Tandy Bayley, clerk to the board, Holyhead- 
road, Wednesbury. 

EXTENSION OF TIME FoR TENDERS—Hatirax CorPora- 
TIOL WATERWORKS, Dec. 13.—Hebdon extensions. —Widdon 
reservoir and main conduit thence to Pecket well, Con- 
tract No. 7. J. EH, Norris, Town Clerk, Town-hall, Halifax, 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE Ratuway, Jan. 3.~For the 
construction ofa branch railway (except the ironwork for 
bridges) from Padham to Rosegrove, being in length 
2 miles 21 chains, William 8. Lawn, secretary, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. 


Woortwicu Union, Dec. 7.—For the erection of a dis- 
pensary and relief offices, &c., for the said Union. Edward 
Brough Sargent, clerk to the guardians, Union Ofiices, 
Edward-street, Woolwich, 8. E. 


EcciesHILL, Dec. 7.—¥or the construction of two reser- 
voirs, drainage, road making, &c., at TunweN Mill. 8. 
Firth, architect, Undercliffe. 


Carpvirr, Dec. 7.—For making aud completing a map of 
tue borough of Cardiff, and the adjoining district, upon a 
scale of 2ft. to themile. Henry Bowen, engineer, Cardiff. 


Leeps Union, Dec. 7.—For the erection of a new lodge 
at the workhouse, Beckett-street. Henry Lampen, clerk 
to the guardians, Leeds. 


Marpstonr, Dec. 8.—For the erection ofa ward for re- 
fractory patients, at the Kent County Lunatic Asylum. 
Beale & Hoar, clerks to the visitors of the Asylum, Maid 
stone. 


Surptey, Dec. 10.—For the erection of a villa residence, 
&c., at Baildon Green Wood, near Shipley. John Barton, 
architect, St. Ma:k’s, Dewsbury. 


STONE (Stafis.), Dec. 10.—For the proposed new schools 
and teacher’s residence in Stonefield. Mr. William Durose, 
Stone. 

BirnMiInGuaM, Dec. 24.—For the erection of a mansion 
house an Coleshill Park, near Birmingham. Middleton & 
Goodman, architect, 1, Bedford-buildings, Cheltenham. 


weet Sete 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, and Company, Limirep. Quarry- 
men and Stone Merchants, Bath. List of Prices at the 
Quarries and Depots; also cost for Transit to any part of 
the United Kingdom, furnished on application. 

BATH STONE OFFICE, 


[Apvv.] Corsham, Wilts. 


——— 
BANKRUPTS. 


(TO SURRENDER IN THE COUNTRY). 


Augustus Lea Bricknell, Stratford-upon-Avon, engineer 
Dec. 8, at Warwick.—Henry Lee Driver, architect, Dec 
12, at Greenwich. George Hunter, East Dereham, engi™ 
neer, Dec. 10, at Norwich—John Parker, Brighton, 
builder, December 13, at Brighton.— Alexander Shackleton; 
Windhill, near Idle, builder, Dec. 6, at Bradford.— 
Jonathan Swallow, Manchester, builder, Dec. 22, at 
Manchester. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

John Bennett, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall-street, 
architect, Noy. 21.—C. E. Holliss, Lombard-street, timber 
broker, August 15. 

PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—ActT, 1869. 

Dec. 20, M. Tombleson, Walthamstow, builder.—Dec. 

15, G. J. Whiteley, Farnham, plumber. 
DIVIDEND MEETINGS. 

Dec. 21, J. C. Ekens, Stockwell, builder—Dec. 14, T. 
G. Wrigley, Oldham, builder.— Dec. 5, T, Love, late of 
Blackpool, builder.—Dec. 9, W. Weale, Shrewsbury, 
stomemason, 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 


A. Dury, Warwick, decorative painter, div, 1s. 3d. 
—_————_—______ 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


_ Horsfall Brothers, Heckmondwike, stonemasons.— 
Kearsley‘ and Co., Manchester, carriage builders.—Duley 
and Co, Northampton, ironfounders.—Hooper and Corke, 


pa 


Park'Prospect, Westminster, surveyors.—Rimmer & Son, 
Liverpool, timber merchants.—J. and H. Ward, Man- 
chester, builders. t a. ates 

‘ ‘ es Ee 22 


Breakrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Com¥orTING.--The very — 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tab! 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many hea’ 
doctors’ bills.” Each packet is Jabelled—James Errs & Co., Hommo 
pathié Chemists, London. b 


x 


sat 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS & 


2 BOOKS. ry 

A Set of 8 PHOTOGRAPHS (mounted in cardboard), from the ori. 
ginal drawings of the PRIZE DESIGN of the MANCHESTER 
TOWN HALL competition. Size of the photograph 12 by 10. Price 
£2 2s. eto , 

A LITHOGRAPH of the HOTEL DE VILLE AT HAMBURGH 
(the prize design), by G. G. SCOTT, Esq., Architect, £1 1s. 

A PHOTOGRAPH (mounted on cardboard) of the ASSIZE 
COURTS AT MANCHESTER by A. WATERHOUSE, Esq. Archi- — 
tect. Size of the photograph 26 by 21. £1 1s. et 

The above, being very suggestive designs, would be useful to all 

first-class offices. 

EXECULED EXAMPLES OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS. MAN- — 
SIONS, and VILLAS, to be completed in Five Divisions, at 10s. Gd. 
each. The first and second divisions only just out, met 
These examples are by different architects. and they contain the 

actual cost of each building, and the materials used, together 
with the groundand chamber plans. =a 

CHURCHES: and CHAPELS erected by G BIDLAKE, £sq., 
Architect, Wolverhampton, with the plans and the actual cost oi each — 
erection, together with the best arrangements of the seats, both in 
the gallery andthe ground floor, 12s. 6d. ‘ 
This little book is quite a favourite with the profession on account 

of the well-known ability of the architect in designing and carry- 
ing out the different Nonconformist Chapels and Schools Houses, 
&c., in different parts of England, x 

The above Photographs and Books ean be had from the Pub- 
lisher, S. BIRB&CK, Bookseller, lv, Church-street, Lozells-road, — 
Birmingham, 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 


5s. each. ‘ ages a 

\ ONDERS OF ARCHITECTURE, ~ 
With 59 Illnstrations. A Comprehensive Popular Sketch 
of the Chief Architectural Achievements of Ancient and Modern 
Times, including a Description of Notable Buildings which have~ 
been erected. 
“The little work before us is a great help to the formation of 
sed tastes and the study of a great science.”’—Naval and Military 

azette. a 

CASSELL, PETTER and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


\ ONDERS OF ACOUSTICS. With 


over 100 Illustrations. Comprising a Popular Account of 

the Phenomena of Sound; describing its Effects, Propagation, 

Intensity, Velocity, Reflection, Resonance, and Quality; with 
Anecdotes and Legends, &c. &e. : 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS | by 


WILLIAM BURGES,. This work will be ready for publica- 
tion inabout six weeks’ time The subscription list, in which there 
remain fifty vacancies, will go to press atthe end of this month, 
The work contains 75 places of architectural details, roofs, masonry, 
&c , besides four plates of costume, Price of the work bound, £3 10s, 
Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. W. Burges, 15, Bucking- 
ham-street Strand, W.C. 


TANHE TRADES’ ACUMEN: a Table for 


readily Ascertaining the number of yards, feet, inches. and 
parts in anything that requires measuring. No trade should be 
without it. Post free for 13 stamps. 
Published and Sold by F. FUNKENSZTEIN, 23, Great 
Queen-street, Holborn, 


Just Published, in One handsome Volume, price 283. 


IDDELL’S CARPENTER, JOINER,> 
HAND RAILER, AND STAIR BUILDER, complete. EC 
**To one and all this work will be found most useful.”—The 
Builder. 
Edinburgh : THOMAS ©. JACK, London; SIMPKIN & Co. 


OUR LETTERS ON COLOUR IN © 

CHURCHES, ON WALLS, AND IN WINDOWS. By 

EDMUND SHAKPE, M.A., F.1-B.A. Price Sixpence. : 

London : E, and F. N. SPON, Charing-cross. 
Birmingham: 8. BIRBECK, 


By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect. 


HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, 


A Socially and Architecturally Sketched, with a Prefatory 
Glance at the Great City. Third Edition, with Designs, 12s. td. 


How to Value, Claim, Protect. 


A CLUE TO RAILWAY AND OTHER ~ 


Compensatio1 for Property and Person, the Natare and Value of 
Estates, and Principles of Parochial Assessment 4s, 6d. 


A DISCOURSE upon DILAPIDATIONS, — 


Ecclesiastical and General; their Nature and the Principles of 
-Assessment succinctly demonstrated. With Appendix on Party- — 
walls, &2, 4s 


A POPULAR OUTLINE of PERSPEC- 
TIVE or Graphie Proj ction, Paral’el, Diagonal, Pan-anzular, Grac 
ful, 33. 6d. ' 

ne London ;: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


eng 


ELGIAN WINDOW GLASS.—S 


Funkenstein, Sole Agent, 25, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 


perfoot cut to size, fic for any building purpose; the best eve 
known for greenhouses, &c. ; capital thickuess. Aiso a Large Stoc 
of Reugh Plate, Coloured, Stained, Figured, Ground, Fiuted, & 
equally cheap,—Orders per post shall receive best attention. 


IRDERS.—STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS ~ 


and ECONOMY ‘are the special merits of HENDERSON'S — 
TENSION GIRDERS, which are applicable to every description of 
Buildings. In the construction of Subways, Viaducts, and Ware- 
houses, by the use of these Girders a saving of nearly 25 per cent. 
may be relied upou.—Full particulars and estimates can be had at 
the offices of Messrs, Pullis & Co. (limited), 8, Gracechurch-street, 
London. N.B.— Contractors tendering for any works requiring 
Girders will do well to inspevt this pateut. 


MPORTANT NOTICE !—A Large Quan 


tity of CONTRACTOR’S SURPLUS PLANT, consisting ©: 
Steam and Land Cranes, ditto Travellers, Hoists and Steam Engines 
&e.. &c., of the most approved construction, and scaffolding of all — 
descriptions, trolleys and rails, &c., to be disposed of.—For particu- 
lars apply to Mr. Sucton, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Stangate, 


DecEMBER 9, 1870. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1870. 


ITALY AT KENSINGTON.—III. 


INGERING once more among these col- 
lections from Italy, they appear to ex- 
pand and brighten as the eye searches deeper 
among thegems. The mine is one of jewels, 
but to value them we must go far beneath 
the surface. In truth this is the richest cabi- 
net of any. From stately monasteries, from 
lone oratories, from decaying sacristies and 
cloisters, examples have been taken, and, if 
we have patience, we shall find a beauty and a 
meaning unrecognisable at a superficial glance ; 
the more'so since it is perfectly certain that 
the country! which contributes those gems 
contains endless treasures similarly precious — 
neglected abbeys upon whose walls glow fres- 
coes that Raffaelle, at his highest point of in- 


spiration, might have drawn; mountain vil- , 


lage churches in which hang undescribed 
pictures worthy of the Vatican or the Louvre. 
There is scarcely a hamlet or a chapel in the 
Val d’Arno, from the fastnesses of La Vernia 
to the Pisan plains, in which may not be re- 
cognised some memorial of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries, like to the chalices and 
ostensoirs exhibited here, or the Italian me- 
dals ; or the Oriental agates, stamped into 
exquisite shapes by the loving Tuscan genius; 
or, even earlier, the seven-branched Candle- 
stick of Milan—a work never surpassed ; or 
the Triple Portal of Meestro Mattei. These 
justify us, indeed, in presenting the South 
Kensington cabinets illustrating Italy as a 
commentary, so to speak, especially on the 
Medizval period —the noblest period —in 
Italian art, which has inspired all ages since, 
and will be the text book of students, so far as 
we may judge, for all ages to come. Itis 
unfortunate that, except in photographs, we 
have here no more expressive representation 
of that noblest ornament of Florence, the 
Bargello, the Or-San-Michele, the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the Duomo, or the Baptistery. 
Models of these would be of inestimable im- 
portance to students who cannot afford to 
travel, But when shall we have such a pub- 
lic body as “The Lords Priors of Arts,” who 
fora hundred and seventy years zealously 
watched the rising of that structure—alone 
worth a pilgrimage to see-—the Cathedral of 
Florence? Instead of it we havea First Com- 
missioner, and a Board of Works, eminently 
respectable of course, yet not exactly resem- 
bling the men who drew Giotto from obscu- 
rity—him, the afterwards abandoned, whose 


name for evermore 
Their children’s children wouldin vain adore 
With the remorse of ages. 
We find ourselves nearer to the purpose of the 
exhibition when reminded, by copies, of the 
Italian portraits, in which gold was mixed 
with colours, and in which linen canvas was 
used as a novelty. They mark a period in 
which art was taking one backward and one 
forward step. In fact, the painter’s craft was 
less conspicuous in this school, though a large 
epoch, than the moulder’s. Those Ghiberti 
gates, to which we have already alluded, and 
which Michael Angelo described as worthy 
of opening or shutting upon the scenes of 
Paradise (every visitor possessing an earnest 
sympathy with art will pause not impatiently 
before them), occupied forty-nine years in 
completion ; but then they were hand chased, 
there was no bronze casting in those days; 
and so proud was the Republic of its artist, 
that having expended nearly half a century’s 
labour upon a single task, he yet found him- 
self a wealthy man. So with the same 
Lorenzo’s baptismal font for the church at 
Sienna; and so with the beautiful Medici 
casket. Thus was the artist thought more of 


than the material. The fifteenth century pax, 
executed in niello by Finiguerra, was paid for 
at the rate of three-tenths for the niello, and 
seven-tenths for the workmanship. A small 
pane of the painted glass in the Duomo of 
Arezzo brought the painter fifteen florins, 
and a fifteenth century florin being worth 
about £3 English, it may be imagined that 
such a commission was worth obtaining, when 
a mighty vault had to be flooded with coloured 
lights, Still there was more in the Italian 
mind when it wrought these miracles than 
the mercenary idea. It felt a mission. There 
was, even among the dry technicalities of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who wrote about art as a 
cook might write about cookery, a genius of 
thought, notwithstanding his many twists and 
forced constructions of thought. Yet even he 
was a pedant, and did injustice to his purpose. 
Why, amid these exquisite illustrations at 
Kensington, should we seek for the reason of 
their being? Is it not enough that they are 
charming ? Are we bound to apologise for 
the existence of a beautiful woman, or a fra- 
grant flower ? 

See, and scorn all duller 

Tastes ;—how heaven loves colour, 
How great Nature joys in red and green: 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 

Of violets and of pinks, 
And a thousand flashing hues, made solely to be seen. 

How her silver lilies 

Chill the sultry showers: 


And what a red mouth has the rose, the woman of the 
flowers. 


Well, it is the highest object of art, and 
the Italians of the golden time felt the truth 
to incorporate this beauty of nature with the 
master-works of their own genius. Thus 
they succeeded. They studied, and they 
thought out their labours. Not weight, not 
mass, not finish of execution, could outweigh, 
in their sight, one grain or fragment of in- 
tellect, Three strokes by Raffaelle, in their 
eyes, were grander than the most elaborate 
canvas crimsoned and purpled by Dolce. 
Look even at the copies, and the story tells 
itself, of truth in tone, colour, and space, and 
especially of the earth and the open sky, and 
the reflecting power of water, whether wave or 
ripple, sunlit or rained upon, shadowed or 
broken by foam. Now glance at this Canaletti. 
That master perfectly understood his task. 
He knew the Venetian lakes; he painted 
them of an opaque and smooth sea-green, 
sprinkled with an exact average, in proportion 
to the extent to be covered, of white concave 
touches, rather symbolical than representative 
of ripples; he fixed his gondolas in good 
perspective ; he shortened them, displayed 
both the beaks, placed the standing figure 
exactly where it would best break the mo- 
notony of perspective, made the canal retire 
and fade as if geometrically, and still cut his 
shadows as sharp as sunlight. Compare this 
with the pond-and-gutter daubs of Pall-Mall 
—their spray mere smoke, their waves ex- 
crescences. Turn from the Pall-mall school 
to the pure polished velocity of the cataract 
on Italian canvas, with the foam -globes 
darting down like white stars, the flash of the 
water, resembling green fire on the rock, the 
iris bending over the shattered sunshine of the 
stream, and space that seems to widen and 
brighten from one moment to another. So 
much for the more graceful talents of Italy. 
And yet all is not said when we turn from the 
show galleries of the Cardinalate, and the 
jasper work, and the marble carving, and the 
picturesque walls, and the cracked panels, to 
modern Roman and Florentine magnificence, 
and the corruption of ingenuity by contem- 
porary dealers. We have still left a stone of 
of beauty, in art and taste, most characteristic 
of the old Italian culture. In the ‘‘Opere 
Archittetoniche di Raffaello Sanzeo,” a thorough 
wealth of this knowledgeis found, though still 
more in the ‘‘ Monumenti del genio Literario 
d@Ogni Nazioni.” We must, at this point, 
pause to notice a question of deep interest to 
England, which the Italians have ial made 
one of almost national importance. It is that 


of copyright in art. They, up to within fifteen 


years ago, followed themselves; and suffered 
others to follow the maxim homo homini lupus. 
And why? They possessed no centre of 
literature. They had no learned metropolis. 
They had no Leipsic, nor even a Dresden. 
The establishment of copyright in art, besides 
the obvious effect it must have of encouraging 
the production and diffusion of the works of 
genius, must also largely contribute to bring 
about that literary unity which the most 
zealous patriots have hitherto vainly en- 
deavoured to promote, It is, indeed, as much 
a matter of language as of painting. Italy 
has endured too much from the distinctions 
between her schools, or, in other words, her 
provinces. A grand reform, no doubt, has 
been going on. To bring it about the works 
of Perticari, Monti, Cesari, and many other 
philological writers, have, since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, mainly contributed, 
when they hastened the downfall of that old 
edifice of pedantry by which the Academy 
Della Crusca had brought the Italian lan- 
guage to a dead stand. Now, this may seem 
to have very little relation with Italian archi- 
tecture, yet it is integral in Italian art. Wit- 
ness those twenty fair folio volumes, fit to be 
the pride of any people, the “‘Monumenti del 
genio Literaric d’Ogni Nazioni,” and the 
“Biblioteca Storica.” But we pass from them 
to another cabinet, brilliant with the Italian 
genius. This is the collection of engravings. 
It must be viewed in comparison with others, 
principally the gems and signets of antique 
times—in cornelian, chalcedony, jacinth, onyx, 
sard, opal, beryl, and emerald, and even 
copper-plate, twelve centuries old. We find 
even Egyptian art-work in glass. The power 
the ancients possessed of diffusing colour 
through their glass was very great, but nothing 
comparable with the Middle-Age Italian. 
There is a piece of glass, not quite an inch in 
length and about a third of an inch in 
breadth, which exhibits on a dark and varie- 
gated ground a bird similar to a duck, with 
plumage of the most bright and variegated 
colours, formed by the alternate introduction 
of opaqueness and transparency, a remarkable 
circumstance being, that on the reverse was 
exactly the same figure, quite as delicately 
pencilled. Then we have the Italian cameo 
and intaglio, both of which are richly illus- 
trated at South Kensington. This is too 
interesting a topic to be summarily dismissed ; 
but loitering in the Italian Courts, we may 
as well give it a glance. The process of die 
engraving assimilates somewhat closely to it, 
yet holds a lower place. The same kind of 
tools were employed, however, as upon the 
cameo and intaglio. The artist having exe- 
cuted the intended figure upon a piece of 
steel called a punch, this was tempered so as 
to bring it to a strong degree of hardness, and 
under it was placed a piece of soft steel called 
the die, which, being made red hot, received 
the impression of the image in relief on the 
punch, by the latter being smartly struck with 
the hammer, the matrix being thus formed 
whence proper medallions could be moulded. 
As to intaglio, the derivation of the term 
has perplexed many authors. Skinner’s sug- 
gestion is curious. He derives it from talon, 
or the claw of a bird of prey, quia precipuum 
istarum avium robur in talo sew calcare constitit, 
signifying, although our classic’s Latinity is of 
the most dubious kind, that the derivation of 
the Italian words intaglio and intagliaro may 
be derived from the action of the bird’s foot 
clawing the earth, ‘or scratching, or scraping, 
or cutting, into any object.” We prefer to 
believe nothing of the sort. Let us leave this 
for niello, or the practice of filling up the 
lines of a subject engraved with a metal 
different from that of the plate. That wasa 
charming art, almost forgotten, or, at least 
neglected, now. It is as old as Exodus ; for of 
niello was the sacred mercy-seat composed. 
We had thought to quit Italy at South 
Kensington this week, but the world widens 
as you travel; and the vista seems inter- 
minable. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


HE ninth Winter Exhibition of this society 


—called, we suppose, an exhibition of 


sketches merely as a facon de parler, as not 
one-tenth of the drawings in the Gallery can 
lay claim to such an appellation—is now on 
view. Far be it from us to cavil with such 
good things as are here presented to us by 
some of our greatest masters in water-colour ; 
but we would remind them that there is 
nothing so delightful to a large portion of 
the public as to see a little beyond the veil-- 
a little into the method of working by which 
they arrive at their masterpieces. And how 
can this be better achieved than by a veritable 
collection of sketches —real sketches— un- 
touched and unworked upon, as they would be 
allowed to remain in the artist’s portfolio in 
his study, and not finished and stippled up 
to make them what is called fit for exhibition? 
After the close of the Loan Collection at the 
Institution, where we have had an oppor- 
tunity of closely examining the works of the 
earlier members of this society, it is curious 
and interesting to enter the present exhibition 
and view the pictures of its living members 
now adorning the walls. By the way, did 
not the \Council of the old Water-Colour 
commit a mistake in allowing the prestige of 
such a loan exhibition to be taken from them 
by a junior society? Be this as it may, the 
works now on view at the old Water-Colour 
are most of them no disgrace, and many of 
them valuable successors to those which, in 
in earlier times, have been exhibited in this 
Gallery. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting pictures 
in the Exhibition is that by F. Walker, on the 
firstscreen, which he hasbeen either too modest 
or too forgetful toname. It is probably one 
of the many picturesque landing-places on the 
Thames. Its red-brick houses glow in the sunny 
light of a summer afternoon ; a girl in a boat, 
with a bunch of flowers on her lap, has been 
ferried across the stream, and the keel of the 
boat makes nearly the only ripple onthelanguid 
waters, reflecting the sandy road of the village 
street ; some people walking on the bank, and 
some swans revelling in their snowy white- 
ness, are so arranged as to make up a perfect 
pastoral of village life, replete with grace and 
rural beauty. This is certainly a gem of art. 
The same painter sends three other works: 
No. 359, ‘‘An Amateur;” a perfect bit of 
autumn colouring, the subject apparently 
being an old man anxious to make a good 
choice in cutting himself some vegetables for 
dinner. No. 385, ‘‘ Sketch for Illustration 
to Miss Thackeray’s ‘Village on the Cliff.” 
This is a very highly-finished little picture ; 
all the characteristics in the story are very 
perfectly rendered, and the difference of 
nationality in the persons present well pre- 
served. ‘The light coming in at the window, 
and the cool shade of the room, are well given. 
And lastly, Mr. Walker sends No. 381, “A 
Sketch.” He is a rising painter, and will 
make a mark in his generation. No. 24, 
“ Indian Sacred or Brahmin Cow and Calf 
belonging to the Zoological Society,” by Basil 
Bradley, is not quite so well painted as this 
artist’s other works in the Gallery. The 
animals are too strikingly white, and want 
some union with the background. To remedy 
this white, Mr. Bradley has introduced a black 
cat, which, being the only dark in the picture, 
tells as a black spot. Then there is an un- 
pleasant tin pail reflecting the white, which 
might just as well have been a wooden one. 
Mr. Bradley sends a most delicious sketch— 
No. 207, “French Horses ;” he gives so 
exactly in it the shadows of white which are 
always so difficult to render, and he has 
caught with a few rapid dashes of the brush 
the very atmosphere of Paris. No. 225, 
“Sketch of a French Horse,” also white, as 
are all Mr. Bradley’s animals in this exhi- 
bition, and No. 267, “Goat and Kid, on the 


his art. 
collection he has got rid of that laboured 
finish and prettiness which have been so 
painful in many of his works. 
at Eton” is very clever, and has much depth 
of colour. 
sketches in one frame, ‘“‘A Beech Tree” and 


Dorset Coast,” a large work, both deserve high 
praise, and will greatly add to this artist’s 
reputation asa painter. We cannot, however, 
speak so favourably of No. 294, ‘* My Friend 
Fox, Pomeranian Dog.” The animal itself 
may be a good portrait, but Mr. Bradley has 
given it very unpicturesque and common- 
place surroundings. No. 41, ‘‘The Giant 
Portal, 8S. Stephen’s, Vienna,” by 8. Read, is a 
very clever and interesting work. Nearly the 
same view was painted by Roberts ; neither of 
these artists seem to us to have been quite 
successfulin rendering the colour of the walls 
of this cathedral, which is, we believe, built of 
red sandstone. No. 63, ‘‘TheScreen, Glasgow 
Cathedral,” and No. 125, ‘Bolton Stump,” 
both by the same painter, deserve careful 
attention. Mr. Foster’s drawing of “ The 
Greta at Rokeby,” a spot dear to all artists, is 
painted with breadth and power. Mr. Foster 
seems to us to have changed his style some- 
what, andto be aiming at a larger manner in 
In several of his pictures in this 


His ‘ Houses 
Hesends also two very nice little 


“A Cottage Door,” No. 308, besides other 


works. No. 50, “ The Pilot on the Look Out,” 
is, perhaps, Mr. Marsh’s best picture in the 
exhibition ; his colouringis rich and full, but 
in No. 178, “ Jessie,” he has painted a fish- 
woman. in a most ungraceful position: granting 
that it is necessary for a fish-woman to take it, 
the artist isnot forced to paint it. 
picture on the screen, No, 365, “ Sea Cave,” 
Mr. Marsh has painteda little girl who has 
already advanced some way within the cave 
as if she were in full light, 
a large contributor to this exhibition, and his 
works always repay attention, for he paints 
with feeling and with confirmed manual skill. 
Many of his pictures are taken from the 
Charterhouse, whose present inmates are so 
soon to forsake its time-honoured walls for 
what is now considered such an overpowering 
necessity—country air. 
Room 
Singing Class,” is, perhaps, one of the best 
of the series. 
are turned, are thoroughly characteristic, and 
the colour is excellent. 
piece in Governors’ Room,” is clever, and No. 
154, “Gown Boys’ Dining Hall, looking down 
Cloisters,” is an interesting work. Mr. Small- 
field sends also a very pretty little sketch, 
made for a large picture, already painted, of 
“S, Francis preaching to the Birds.” 
“ An Old Dovecote,” by the same artist, is a 
most truthful and loving bit of nature. 


In his 


Mr. Smallfield is 


No. 56, ‘‘ Governors’ 
in Charterhouse’; The Junior 
The boys, though their backs 


No. 129, “ Chimney- 


No. 57, 


No. 
109, ‘* Trower’s Farm, Redhill,” by C. David- 
gon, is brightly painted, as is also 194, 
“ Knole Park, Sevenoaks.” No. 103, “ At the 
Foot of the Quantocks,” by G. J. Pinwell, is 
exquisite in feeling. It is highly finished, 
and the individual character of each face 
clearly marked out. Perhaps, as a whole, it 
may be a trifle hot in colour. In the fore- 
ground a girl in black, rather a young house- 
keeper, has just bought some fish of a woman 
hawking her wares froma neighbouring sea-side 
town with the help of a donkey cart and a 
small urchin ina blouse. A little girlis bent 
upon rescuing an apple which has rolled from 
the owner’s hand under the feet of the patient 
old donkey. Behind this group rises the old 
village church (one of those of which Somer- 
setshire may well be proud), lighted by the 
rosy sunset and awayin the distance stretch 
the grand old Quantocks. It is, perhaps, 
wrong to criticise a work of so much power, 
but we think that the fault of the picture is 
that the relativedistances are not quite kept, 
the church comes a little too forward, and the 
black of the girl’s dress is not sufficiently 
carried out. No. 272, “Landlord and Ser- 
vant,” _is perhaps the finer of Mr. Pinwell’s 
two pictures, and the subject is a most 
patheticone, A landlord, of the low builder 


type, steadily turning his back on {the fempty — 
desolate hearth, is bullying a poor widow, once 
handsome, now haggard and worn about her 
rent, the cheerless aspect of her room, and the © 
miserable appearance of her three half-clad 
children, betoken at once her poverty and her 
inability to pay what she owes. The colour 
and entire rendering of this work are both ad- 
mirable. No. 122, “Cottage and Barn at 
Holmbury,” Surrey, by G. B. Boyce, is dreamy 
and delicious in tone. This artist always re- 
pays study ; he sees nature inan original way, 
and paints with an ability and power seldom 
reached. His particular method of laying on 
the colour should be observed. Many of his — 
works in this gallery are very excellent speci- 
mens of his style. No. 300, “ Farmhouse 
at South Stoke, Oxfordshire,” and No. 376, 
“Near Dorchester, October Evening” are per- 
haps his best. He sends also two excellent 
sketches, No. 233, of an old fortified house in 
Northumberland, painted on coloured paper. 
Thisjartist’s choice of subjects is certainlyivery 
peculiar, and perhaps his one failing. Why 
choose such poor scenes as No. 374, “ Out- 
side Cairo,” and No. 338, “ The Roman Dyke 

at Dorchester” ? His power of painting over- — 
comes the poverty of the subject, but then 
why start with such a bad subject ? No. 227, 
“The Nun—St. Peter’s, Rome,” by Walter 
Goodall, is perhaps this artist’s best work. In 
No. 12, ‘*‘ A Study, Rome,” the head of the 
man is much too small. No, 325, “By the 
River,” by J. D. Watson, is very clever and 
has a good tone of colour ; it is painted with 
much power. No. 344, “ The Window,” also 
deserves attention. Perhaps Mr. Watson’s 
most attractive work is No. 312, ‘The 
Fisherman’s Darling,” the figure of the 
little girl wading out into the water 

to meet her father is charming. No. 
241, “Olympia,” is the best of the three 
chalk drawings of rather colossal women sent 
to this exhibition by Mr. F. Shields, and a 
clever work. The face is grand in expression, 
but the neck is badly drawn, and mars the 
whole esfect. No. 186, “A Council of Offi- 
cers,” by J. Gilbert, is painted with splash and 
vigour. The sky is much wanted, as the 
white paper left is staring. The costume-and 
armour are rather ill-assorted, being taken ~ 
from different periods. No. 382, ‘‘ The Rear- 
Guard with the Baggage,” is full of life and — 
animation ; and the colour, though a trifle — 
black, is, on the whole, pleasing. in No. 40, — 
Mr. Gilbert has certainly succeeded in giving — 
to the sleepless Henry IV. an expression of — 
great misery. In 75, “Sketch for picture of © 
Glasgerion,” by T. R. Lamont, is happily com- — 
posed, and the firelight well painted. The — 
lover, having lulled the company to sleep by — 
his music, is enjoying a few minutes of bliss 
with his fair princess. In No. 83, ‘‘ Hawk- 
ing,” the lady’s figure comes before that of the 
cavalier in front of her, who should not have 
had on a black hat. No. 259, ‘‘ The Sisters,” 
by the same artist, is clever. The white 
drapery of the elder sister is well arranged, — 
and the background is picturesque and nicely — 
painted. No. 44, “Under the Rialto, — 
Venice,” by W. W. Deane, is a work of some — 
merit ; but the painter has failed to realize 
the sharp clearness of the light in sunny 
Italy. No. 174, “Study on the Lyn,” by G. — 
Dodgson, is broadly painted, and rich and — 
good in effect. No. 192, “Sunset in Sussex,” — 
by H. Brittan Willis, is, perhaps, this artist’s AV 
best work here. It is highly finished, without — 
being sleepy. In No. 118, “‘Idle Moments,” id 
by E. K. Johnson, the colour of the blue — 
dress is very crude and unpleasant; and there — 
is a disagreeable fashionable air in the figure — 
in a blue gown in No. 180, ‘A Captive,” by — 
the same artist, which shocks our taste. On ~ 
the other hand, the woman in No. 149, “Old — 
Letters,” Mr. Johnson’s best picture, is grace- 
ful and charming, and there is nice feeling © 
displayed throughout the picture. No. 156, 
“The Stolen Kiss,” by E. Lundgren, is 
commonplace rendering of an eastern sub- 
ject, and unworthy of this painter’s brush. 
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We expect better things from him. No. 337, 
“Gone Away,” by F. Taylor, is perhaps one 
of the best of the President’s works in the 
present exhibition. In No. 286, ‘Monks at 
their Devotion,” is a happy specimen of Mr. 
Carl Haag’s powers. Mr. Nash sends several 
drawings, marked by his usual ability. Per- 
haps the best is No. 7, “Room in the Gate 
House, Kenilworth.” In No. 189, “ The 
Abbey of S. Roguier, Abbeville,” by J. Bur- 
gess, the coloured paper gives the effect of its 
not being daylight, and mars a careful draw- 
ing. Space fails us to notice all the good 
pictures. We can only beg our readers to 
remark besides those we have already men- 
tioned, No. 161, “Off the Great Ormes Head,” 
by J. W. Whittaker ; No. 151, “‘ The Poacher’s 
Victim,” by A. P. Newton; No. 160, “ Car- 
rick Castle,’ by Francis Powell ; No. 316, 
“Kel Pots,” by Birket Foster; No. 349, 
‘** Cutting Coarse Grass, Guernsey,” by P. ‘I. 
Naftel ; and 369, “A Group of Cattle,” by 
H. B. Willis. 


—__——____.. 


BONA- FIDE ARCHITECTURE, THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, AND THE IN- 


STITUTE. 

[ is very difficult indeed to determine, in 

the present state of transition in art, how 
to indicate the best way, or indeed any way, 
to a brighter and fairer future. If the pro- 
blem were to be put to the wisest what to do 
first, supposing he had full power to carry out 
any system of work, it would without doubt 
sorely puzzle him to point out a way or even 
to mentally devise one. No wonder, then, 
that more simple people should fail to solve 
the problem, or to guide to a better state of 
things, or even to indicate the road likely to 
lead to it. All this is painfully apparent in 
the two lectures or addresses just delivered, 
one by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the President at the 
Institute, and the other by the President of 
the Architectural Association. We do not 
now intend to go -into all the detailed 
matter touched upon in those two addresses, 
but propose only to say a few words on a sub- 
ject which neither of the addresses even so 
much as hinted at, though it is and always 
has been to our minds the chiefest thing of 
all, and worth all other influences put to- 
gether, whether educational or otherwise, in 
the future of art. It is that of the providing 
and sustaining some means or institution that 
shall enable the student of art or architecture 
and the humble practitioner to exhibit to the 
public his bona-fide work, and thus to evi- 
dence publicly his artistic power. It is nota 
little singular, all things {considered, that this 
all important subject was not touched on, 
mention having been made of almost every 
institution devoting itself to art and artists. 
A few words, therefore, may help to call atten- 
tion to it, and perhaps may aid in showing 
how great a mistake it is to neglect it where 
so much is done in other ways. 

But first we would remark on the strange 
activity displayed by the Royal Academy, 
and on the direction that activity has taken. 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Wyatt tells us, 
said that ‘“‘no pursuit connected with the 
objects of taste can be more fitly recommended 
as an adjunct to a liberal education than a 
correct knowledge of architecture, and a 
power of forming a sound judgment on the 
works of the architect ;” and the Academy 
have at last, afterahundred years of experience, 
come to the conclusion that an architectural 
class or department within the boundaries of 
_ the Academy is a desirable thing and likely to 
help forward the wishes of their late accom- 
plished President. For this purpose a dis- 
tinct class is to be formed for the purpose, 
broadly, of “ teaching,”—if that be the word,— 
teaching ‘‘ architecture.” What it is precisely 
to do probably no one exactly knows, but Mr. 
Wyatt says that ‘printed regulations and 
instructions” will shortly be issued, so that 
we must now soon know what it is that is 


really and practically and in detail meant, 
and how far it is to resemble or to differ from 
the lectures and instructions at the London 
University and King’s College; but of the 
general and main idea there can of course be 
no doubt. It is to teach “architecture” to 
those who desire to learn it. 

It would be not a little curious, if it were 
possible, to bring up out of the grave some 
one of the men who in old times did the work 
of the world’s architecture, and to put him in 
such a class as this proposed one, and at the 
end of a “ term” to make him go through the 
same examination that the members of it are 
destined to undergo, and to make him answer 
the same questions—dates, names, hard words, 
new contrivances, patented inventions, 
esthetics, laws of proportion, and the whole of 
the rest of the long list of accomplishments 
which would quite fill this page, for of this 
work there is no end when you once fairly 
begin it. But alas for this experiment ! 
The very first question would be enough ; he 
would never get over it. If the man who 
drew the section of one bay of Westminster 
or Chartres, which would be the architectural 
and fine art key to the building, were asked 
what he thought of the “laws of propor- 
tion” as exemplified in the Parthenon or 
the Roman Jupiter Stator, he must surely 
have been fairly at a loss what to say. Lacking 
words we may suppose him to point to his 
“section” of a cathedral, and finding words at 
last, to say, “ This is my notion of proportion ; 
I know nothing of proportion in the abstract, 
still less of principles of proportion.” Again, 
how surprised would the advanced class, and 
the certificated teacher of it be at his drawing, 


No one disputes that all this host of cathedrals 
are in course, under him, of “restoration,” and 
that in a (according to book) satisfactory and 
truly Medieval and Gothic fashion and spirit 
and workmanship. It would be marvellous 
indeed, says the President of the Institute, if 
with such a list of works requiring deep 
thought and study, the world was unanimous 
in approval of all that had been done. Indeed 
it would, but it is surely a thousand times 
more marvellous that any one should be able 
to do such things without any of those ad- 
vanced and progressive and learned systems of 
art and architectural education which are now 
organised or about to be organised, and with- 
out which, as we are constantly told, no archi- 
tect can be competent to his work ; and without 
going throngh which it has been seriously 
proposed that no man shall even so much as 
enter the Royal Institute of British Architects 
at all! Wonders surely will never cease. 
Now, our firm conviction is simply this: 
that if a youth or man cannot, as an apprentice, 
or drudging clerk, learn his business, say of 
architecture, in the office of his master, he is 
unfit by nature, in some way or other, for that 
special business ; and, moreover, that there is 
no phase of it which he cannot and ought 
not to acquire in the office, or whatever else it 
may be, in which he is brought up; and that 
all else out of this is merely accomplishment 
and mental luxury, so to phrase it. All the 
really useful and practical work is to be 
acquired, or ought to be acquired, in the office 
or on the works, and not in fanciful schools 
or from out-of-the-way lectures and learned 
speculations. All these may be curious and 
interesting enough, and it may be better to go 


so rough and merely practical, perhaps to an | to such of an evening than to places of mere 
inconveniently large scale, and on an oak|amusement, but they are no more than this. 


plank, with all done in thick rugged lines like 
those one sees in a carpenter’s shop, where 
the real drawings are made which guide the 
actual workman. What would become of this 
awkward and misplaced individual when so 
brought face to face with his modern confreres 
we do not pretend to say, but that he would 
be out of the “prize list” is quite certain. 
What a contrast there is between the Dark- 
Age system of doing things architectural, and 
our own more improved plans and methods 
of work. 

But among all these hosts of schools, in- 
stitutes, academies, and means of becoming 
acquainted with architecture and art, there is, 
as we have hinted, yet one other, which, more 
than all, is to our minds chief and para- 
mount. It is that of the Architectural 
Room at the Royal Academy. Let us confine 
ourselves for the present to architecture and 
architectural students, and the more humble 
practitioners. Beit observed in passing, and 
it should never be forgotten, that before this 
present generation of students no such means 
as now obtain had any existence. All our 
present race of senior practising arehitects, as 
Mr. Wyatt himself, Scott, Pennethorne, 
Donaldson, and indeed the whole senior body 
of the Institute, had nothing more to help 
them in their “ learning of architecture” than 
the special offices in which they were severally 
brought up. Nothing existed but the Schools 
—the Antique School, be it noticed, not an 
architectural school of the Royal Academy. 
So few of this number ever entered the 
schools of the Academy that broadly we 
may fairly say that none of our present race 
of eminent architects had any other advantage 
or means of progress or knowledge but that 
which they could get out of the “office” in 
which they were brought up, and from the 
master under whom and for whom they 
worked. This is a very surprising thing to 
take into consideration, so much so, indeed, 
that all else fades into absolute nothing by 
the side of it. Why, Mr. Scott, with “fourteen 
English cathedrals and three Welsh cathe- 
drals,” was never a student of the Academy, 
and had no more education architectural than 
he could get from the master under whom he 


But that whichis really and somuch needed— 
and it is surprising that neither Mr. Wyatt at 
the Institute, nor the President at the Archi- 
tectural Association, noticed it—is, as we said, 
some extension of the Architectural Exhibition 
department of the Royal Academy. We say 
the Royal Academy, because it is quite cer- 
tain that no mere architectural exhibition 
can well succeed as a public exhibition. 
All know that it has been tried, and has, un- 
fortunately, failed; and the reason is obvious 

Architecture, even as an exhibition of archi* 
tectural coloured perspective drawings, is o 

too technical and dry a character to be appre 

ciated by any but those practically engaged in 
it. To the ordinary publica “section” of a 
church or a house is simply unintelligible ; 
they do not and cannot tell what it means, 
and the plan even of Westminster Abbey or 
the Parthenon are mere puzzles on paper— 
nothing can be made out of them. An 
“elevation,” though a street elevation, is but 
little better; and “ perspectives,” though, of 
course, more readily understood, are, as water- 
colour drawings—and as such they are looked 
at by the general public—little better than 
conventional daubs ; nature and art alike are 
well nigh eliminated from them ; what there 
is of nature in such performances is hidden 
by the monster building, and what there is of 
architecture is hidden under painted trees and 
ground, It is truly a very difficult problem, 
and the only way out of the difficulty is 
through the Academy. In this institution 
alone can there be any hope for the future in 
this awkward state of things. The public, 
the general art-interested public, go to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in crowds, as 
everybody well knows, to look at the pictures 
or oil paintings; and when there they will to 
a certain extent wander into a room filled 

with architectural drawings, and will be to a 
certain extent interested in them, and may be 
supposed to become more and more interested 
in them as they increase in artistic and in- 

dividualised merit. What the student of 
architecture and the small beginner and 

practitioner-now want of the Royal Academy 
is an extension of the means of exhibiting their 
works, so that at least their friends and ac- 


was brought up. This is truly wonderful. | quaintances may see them, and so that their 
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individual power as artists, whatever that may 
be, may be evident to all who care about it. 
Nothing can be more dismal than the prospect 
of the real artist is at present, for unless he be 
of a certain social standing, there is in solemn 
truth no hope for him. Of what earthly use 
is all the architectural and professional educa- 
tion and accomplishment in the world if no 
one but the artist himself ever sees the result 
of it? Drawings, if ever so good and able, are 
no use shut up in portfolios! It is in the 
public exhibition of his work that the true 
life of the artist is to be found, and not in 
‘voluntary obscurity,” as Ruskin has so 
foolishly contended. Half the power of 
artistic strength consists in the power which 
the artist acquires by the thought of what 
the world thinks of his work, and of itsrelative 
merits compared with that of those who work 
with him, and in the same age with himself. 
It is not, therefore, by the establishment of new 
schools of art and architecture that the youth- 
ful artist or architect is to be helped on his 
way, but by the extension of the means of 
publicly exhibiting his work—his bona-fide 
work, be it observed—to the public, and by 
thus enabling him to see what others can do, 
how much better, or how much worse, or 
how differently. 

And here we cannot help noticing how very 
interesting a room in the Royal Academy 
there might be by the exhibition of bona fide 
architectural drawings only ; we repeat. the 
word only. Noone will dispute the fact that 
hitherto the architectural room has been filled 
with manufactured crawings, perspectives, 
plans, sections, and even some details, and that 
there never has been an architectural exhi- 
bition in the same sense that there has been 
an exhibition of cabinet pictures. No one, we 
say, will dispute this fora moment. Archi- 
tecture, dry and technical as it is, and conse- 
quently to the general public uninteresting, 
would perhaps become of interest and worth 
the looking at if made up solely of bona fide 
works of artistic handwriting, and personal 
and individualised work. Art manufacture, 
whether of architecture or crockery, cannever 
be of any real and lasting interest, whether 
on paper or in material ; it is only when the 
mind and hand of the artist himself go together 
that real artistic power can manifest itself and 
real art be produced. It is for the Royal 
Academy to encourage this by the simple and 
inexpensive plan of opening one of its rooms 
to the architectural student, and to the humble 
practitioner, and to those who are compelled 
to work out their own ideas, whatever they 
may be, and who cannot afford, or who will 
not pay others for the execution of the work 
which they exhibit. We would even go a 
step further than this, and affirm that some 
interest would be felt by the public at large in 
the sight of such drawings as that we have 
indicated as the production of the architect of 
Westminster or its chapter-house, or Chartres 
or its doorway, the men’s own work on a 
wooden plank! OB. cA: 


——Y\—_ 


ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


R. ZERFFI delivered his ninth lecture on 
this subject in the Lecture Theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum on Tuesday afternoon 
last. In commencing, the lecturer said that we 
should be able to trace a common mode of thinking 
amongst the nations of Aryan race all over the 
world. Whether we met with them in the snowy 
and icy regions of the North of Europe, settled on 
the terraces of the Scandinavian mountains, on 
the plains of Brazil, behind the Himalayas, or on 
the shores of the Indus and Ganges, weshould find 
analogies in their languages, their myths, their 
philosophical and theological systems, and in their 
architecture and ornamentation. When we read of 
Indra (the sun) fighting with Vritra (the Dark 
Power), or with Ahi (the snake), we had the 
essence of the struggle between Ormuzd and 
Abriman, between Osiris and the Typhon, between 
Phoibus Apollon and the Python, or between good 
and evil, clearly before us. We should find con- 
necting links in all the myths, whether sacred or 


profane, of the Old World nations. 
nections would especially become apparent to us 
when wecompared the art productions of the Aryan 
race one with another. We were struck by the 
presence of totally different motives in the works 
of that race, and we should have to seek for an 
explanation of this phenomenon hy considering 
the influences of climate and social organization. 
The Aryans must be studied (1) geographically, 
(2) from a religious and social point of view, and 
(3) archeeologically. The passages in ancient 
authors treating of India referred only to the 
North-Western portion cf that vast continent. 
The South-Eastern: part had only become tho- 
roughly known in modern times. We had been 
made so well acquainted with the myths, philo- 
sophies, poetry, and customs of the Aryan nations 
that we might understand their complicated pro- 
ductions in textile, tektonic, and architectural 
art. Just as their mythology, which at first had 
been nothing but asimple Nature-worship, became 
transformed into impersonations of the workings 
of the physical forces of Nature, so also had their 
art gone through all the metamorphoses of 
pliable, plastic, elastic, and solid substances. 
Their unbounded imagination had led them 


to use combinations of the elements charac- 
teristic of the four branches of ornamental 
art. 
shawls, their rock-hewn temples appeared to be 
constructed with wooden rafters, and their stone 
sculptures seemed to be fashionedin terra cotta or 
plaster. 
architectural remains did not date many hundred 
years beyond the Christian era, we were com- 
pelled to assume that their forms, especially in 
ornamentation, belonged to a degenerate period. 
Their art thousands of years ago had been simple; 
had then reached majestic beauty; and, finally, 
had fallen into the state in which we found it. 
Overcrowded forms had been produced, as in the 
mixed style, which borrowed its motives from 
wood constructions, used baked bricks, stone 
squares, metals, precious stones, and (very largely) 
stucco. 
tions of a combination of brickwork and stones. 
Side by side with these, immense grottoes and 
monoliths existed in régions which had been de- 
scribed as mere deserts. 
temples dated from the third century B. ¢. 
theory that Indian architecture had developed it- 
self from those temples was as untenable as the 
assertion that Byzantine architecture originated 
from the many caves in which the anchorites of 
early Christianity lived. 
taught us that whilst fanatics retired into dark 
caverns, the piety of others found oxpression in 
highly adorned constructions. 
fore, positively affirm that whilst ascetic Buddhists 


Thus their wall decorations resembled 


On this account, though their great 


In the oldest Stupas we found construc- 


The oldest rock-hewn 
The 


In both cases history 


We might, there- 


were constructing the marvellous rock-hewn 


temples, the Brahmans had their palaces, their 
monoliths, and a highly ornamental art. 


As 
with the Greeks, sculpture appeared to have been 
the final result of other branches of art with the 
Indians. Referring to a photograph of the casts 
of the eastern gateway of the great Tope at Sanchi 
(now placed in the new Extension Court of the 
South Kensington Museum), the lecturer said that 
in merely superficially glancing at these casts, 
which had been taken with the greatest care and 
accuracy under the supervision of Lieutenant 
Cole, we should at once be struck by the presence 
of forms belonging entirely to wood construction. 
We should see that the carving was that of wood 
and ivory. The richness and variety of the pat- 
terns, and the minuteness of detail, proved that 
the primitive motives of this kind of orna- 


mentation had been originally executed in 
wood, then, by degrees. in stucco, and 
finally, when certain forms had become 


fixed, in stone. In the casts referred to, the 
arabesques, which were executed with great 
minuteness, demanded especial attention. These 
also,as well ay the sculptures of human and animal 
figures, certainly look very much as if taken from 
patterns carved in wood, or from models executed 
in clay. The monolith pagodas, with their terrace- 
like elevations, the pillars and pilasters, and the 
forms of the roofs generally, all pointed to this 
origin. These instances went far to prove that the 
theory that stone-sculpture had been the beginning 
of Indian art wasa mere hypothesis, and was in direct 
opposition to the very patterns of Indian sculpture. 
The substance that served as a means of transition 
from wood-carving to stone construction must 
have been stucco. In the old writings of the 
Indians, more especially in the Raméy4na, there 
were passages that proved this. Further, in the 
Sakuntala, by Kalidasas, we found the following : 


These con- | —‘‘ Over the gate rises an arch of ivory ; above 


float flags of a deep yellow hue. The panels of the 
door are of gold and stucco, glittering like the 
diamond-breast of a god. Lookhere, there is a row 
of palaces, shining like the moon, like shells, 
like the stem of a water-lily. The stucco 
is laid on as thick aga hand.” This passage can 
only convey the idea that the stucco was worked 
in relief, as otherwise the expression would be un- 
meaning. lt was thereforea fact that the richest 
forms of ornamentation in stucco, with mosaic 
and other patterns richly painted, existed. It 
required no great stretch of imagination to 
assume that, as with the Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, and Persians textile art preceded 
stucco, so also with the Indians stucco was the 
forerunner of stone sculpture. Dr. Zerffi then 
proceeded to give a detailed description of Indian 
constructions and their ornamentation, and con- 
cluded byremarking that no race but the Aryan 
was capable of observing Nature with a really 
keen understanding, and finding in it motives and 
types, incarnations and forms, of the deepest reli- 
gious mysteries. Tree-worship took herein its 
origin. The conception that God was everything, 
that in Him was everything, that the world was 
without and still within Him, that all beings took 
their origin in Him and returned to Him, that thus 
an everlasting emanation and absorption was 
going on, was typified to the Indian mind by the 
fig-tree (Ficus Indica). This tree, the lotus 
flower, and the serpent (the symbol either of evil 
or eternity) were everywhere found in Indian art. 
The indian fig-tree took root, so to speak, in the 
air, grew downwards, and grasped the earth with 
its branches; then again taking root it repeated 
this process. This tree was the sacred tree, the 
tree of life, a symbol of the incarnation of God’s 
spirit in eternity. We should see first Egyptian, 
then Greek art developing from Indian architecture 
and art, just as we should see Gothic art yield to the 
more refined modern art. In Indian ornamenta- 
tion splendid specimens of an exquisitely delicate 
taste were to be observed, but their life under the 
pressure of their climate was a dream. Dreams 
were bad subjects both for scientific men and 
artists. Art, as well as science, required life, 
action, change. It should rest on the firm’ basis 
of symmetrical laws, and should never lose itself 
in the incomprehensible. 


pe 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the usual fortnightly meeting, held on 
Friday evening last, Mr. T. H. Watson, 
A.R.1.B.A., the president, occupied the chair. The 
minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the following gentlemen were elected 
as members:—Messrs, W. H. Nunn, W. J. Ebbets, 
J. E. J. Mann, A. A. Hudson, J. Richardson, 
E. J. May, M. N. Ellerton, W. J. Cudworth, F. W. 
Barrett, P. M. Cumming, and W. H. Wood. Mr. 
Quilter then drew attention to a letter which had 
been received from a San Francisco architect 
who required a pupil. He was willing to give a 
salary of £4 or £5 per week to a really first-rate 
man. The letter was brought before the members 
in order that, if any of them were so minded, they 
might try for the berth. The librarian then an- 
nounced several donations to the library, including 
several volumes presented by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
completing for the library the list of architectural 
works published by the Messrs. Parker. A 
special vote of thanks was unanimously tendered 
to Mr. Parker. 


Mr. J. W. Ruopzs then read a paper 


ON THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The object of the author of this essay was to 
vindicate, in some measure, this nineteenth cen- 
tury. On every side the present was depreciated, 
and we everywhere heard it said that there never 
was an age so badly off in architectural matters ; 
that architecture was finished; that we had 
nothing to do but to copy; that we were the most 
inartistic race that ever lived; that everything 
nineteenth century was bad; that self was all in 
all. To such detractors of the present age Mr. 
Rhodes invited comparison between the world of 
to-day with the world as it was under Kegyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Indian, or Medieval sway; and it 


would be at once seen what a grander worldwe lived — 


in. London, with its art, science, and commerce, 
and its 3,000,000 of inhabitants ; our giant manu- 
factories, turning out their products to supply the 
mighty aggregations of humanity in our large 


towns and cities; the steam engine, with its great — 


power and facility of management; the loco- 
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motive, carrying its loads of humanity and 
merchandise with whirlwind speed along fertile 
valleys and over great mountains, by such 
stupendous erections as only Titans could build; 
the number of {such works, and their extent, and 
the comparatively few years in which they had 
been erected; the steam ship, independent of 
wind and tide ; the telegraph ; the giant influence 
of the press; our wonderful and humane system 
of lifeboats and life-saving apparatus ; the general 
level of education, although so low, yet so much 
better than in past ages ; the great luminaries of 
the age in science, art, and literature—all these 
things showed that the world had advanced, and 
not retrograded. Coming to the architecture of 
the nineteenth century, Mr. Rhodes said that an 
examination of it would show that that much 
abused art was capable of doing some good work ; 
and that in some buildings, particularly in 
churches, there was a true architectural spirit 
pervading the whole structure, showing that they 
were not literal copies of old work. The best of 
such buildings fulfilled the requirements of the 
_ age; were built,with the ordinary materials; had 
the necessary conveniences for modern require- 
ments, and showed the advance of humanity by the 
use of modern inventions and improvements. An 
immense amount of good, well-thought-out build- 
ing is done in the present day, and many of our 
erections are quite as good, at any rate as far as 
the use of material and construction are concerned, 
as the old ones ; and in good modern buildings by 
our best architects, the principles are quite as 
sound as those in the old ones. Mr. Rhodes then 
went on to say that although he was crying down 
the depreciation of the present age, he by no 
means would sit down and say we could not im- 
prove. If the matter was taken up in the true 
architectural spirit of the present day, it would 
be found that our natural, or rather artificial, way 
was to see what had been done before, to judge 
from that whether or not it had led to good or evil 
results. Our immediate predecessors simply tried 
to produce an architecture equal to their model, 
whether it was Mediwval or Greek. They never 
even so much as hinted that they hoped to sur- 
pass it. Now our aim can never be too high, 
so let us endeavour to surpass all that has 
gone before. Mr. Fergusson states it as 
his opinion that the Classic and Medieval archi- 
tectures grew to seed. All would agree with this, 
but there was a most decided differenca in this 
point between the Classic and Medizval styles— 
i.¢,, the Classic seemed to run to seed, or into the 
very debased Roman, and was buried in years of 
neglect, and sprouted out a young and vigorous 
style. But, alas! the Gothic is still buried, with 
the weight of the Renaissance and the Greek and 
Medizval revivals piled high above its tomb, 
where, let us trust, it may remain, and not trouble 
us with another fresh start. This being the case, 
how absurd to act as we do. Instead of follow- 
ing and cultivating nature, and acting naturally, 
we defy nature and attempt to set aside her laws. 
Greek art or architecture grew to the perfection 
of maturity and glory of the Parthenon, and de- 
clined with the decrepitude of old age. The 
Romans (stern, matter-of-fact men, much like 
the modern Englishman, with great constructive 
skill), coming after the Greeks, did wonders as 
long as they used their common-sense; but the 
instant they bowed their necks to the superior 
Greek, how servile they became, and how great 
was their failure! The Romans failed because 
they constantly turned back to their first starting 
point ; they invariably looked back to the Greeks 
as we looked back to the Middle Ages, instead of 
simply looking back to yesterday’s work and im- 
proving on that. Then the Romanesque builders 
entered the architectural arena. Did they copy, 
idolise, measure up, and cherish Greek art, which 
_ was undoubtedly better than their own? No, they 
built on common-sense principles, preserving the 
_ traditions of their forefathers ; they did not write 
elaborate treatises or make delicate boundaries ; 
_ their boundaries were the materials at command, 
_ and their laws were Nature’s. By pursuing their own 
course, and departing from the principles of Greek 
architecture, they arrived at perfection in another 
‘form. So it was with the Mediaeval builders. 
They preserved, but continued, so to say, the 
thread of the story, writing the history of the 
| World in stone, and telling the grand truths of 
Christianity in imperishable words. Now if we 
of the present day (whomay be compared to the 
| Romans, and the Mediwvalists to the Greek 
builders), instead of copying, simply study, all 
‘will be well; if we look back we shall see what 
'§taye errors have been made, and we are simply 


os 


drifting towards another. Did not the Roman 
study Greek, and fail? Did not the Greek Re- 
vivalists study the works of antiquity, and did 
not their era fall to the ground? Had not the 
last generation taken up Perpendicular and Deco- 
rated in turn, and failed? And were not we 
taking up Early English and Early French, and 
should not we fail ? Judging from the past, a 
revival or renaissance, or a break in any way of 
the course of architecture, is its sure and‘certain 
ruin ; the only real and proper course is to take 
that which is at hand, and let each succeeding 
generation add its experience and thought, which, 
although a slow, is a certain process, and must 
finally lead to the desired result. Some of the 
great architects of our day have succeeded in 
erecting buildings of which we may justly feel 
proud, and by which the student of architecture 
may profit. Ifwe are to follow the example of 
the good men of old who developed the Roman- 
esque and Gothic architecture from the debased 
Roman, and if we are to ayoid the mistakes of the 
Romans, we must study the works of our day. 
It was too much the fashion to condemn all 
modern work, simply because it was modern; and 
while this spirit prevailed no progress in archi- 
tecture would be made. The old men studied the 
work of yesterday; they sketched the last new 
building, and made a note of each new bit of de- 
tail: each added his mite; each contributed his 
knowledge to the whole ; each thought his work 
better than his father’s ; each loved his work, be- 
lieved in it, and thought it the best in the world. 
Not that the essayist wished the architectural 
student to ignore the accumulated knowledge 
of his ancestors; but let him continue the 
story—not too anxious, but working earnestly, 
steadily, and with a fixed purpose; with true 
principles, integrity, manly determination, and 
self-reliance ; a good knowledge of existing and 
past styles (especiallyexisting ones), andathorough 
scientific and constructive knowledge for his 
stock-in-trade. It seemed a great disgrace that 
architects of the present day should sit down and 
confess themselves beaten by the architects of 
former ages, considering all the opportunities, the 
improved materials, and the better appliances, 
and the science and intellect now prevalent. The 
fact was, there was too much despondency in the 
profession. Architects only wanted common 
sense, and an artistic mind, with a determination 
to work on true principles while throwing off all 
shackles of precedent, and they need not kneel at 
the feet of either Goth or Greek. We were 
better builders than our ancestors, and better con- 
structors in every way, and individuals were quite 
as artistic and much better trained. The author 
deprecated the idea that an architect should be 
required to be a walking Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica—a perfect artist, linguist, archwologist, 
ecclesiologist, naturalist, geologist, mineralogist, 
chemist, engineer, and philosopher—on the ground 
that a Jack-of-all-trades was generally found to 
be master of none, and that the man who was his 
own lawyer hada fool for his client. A man 
should not be his own doctor, and if an architect 
wanted information as regards his materials let 
him pay a scientific man to tell him. More con- 
centration, more exclusiveness, was required. 
The architect should be a perfect builder first, 
and should learn the art of architecture after- 
wards. Mr. Rhodes then proceeded to ridicule 
the flimsy pretexts raised by servile mediyvalists 
against the employment of new materials and 
appliances, such as plate-glass, cast-iron, the 
guillotine sash, framing, and Portland cement 
used externally. It was said ‘‘ The old men never 
used plate-glass, and therefore we must not!” 
They never used it because they had-not the 
opportunity—because they could not make it— 
because their wants never required it. Architects 
should not be afraid of their material ; they should 
be master of it, or it would master them. Cast- 
iron a modern medieval architect could no more 
think of using than a Composite column. ‘ Such 
cheap stuff as cast-iron! Bless your life, it would 
positively ruin my building! I would not use it 
on any account.’ Was not cast-iron a very use- 
ful building material, and much more durable than 
wrought-iron for external work? And it must be 
made artistic ; it would simply show the power of 
the architect to make such a material artistic and 
beautiful. Similarly weak objections to the 
other materials named were answered by Mr. 
Rhodes. Everything machine-made, and conse- 
quently cheap, was condemned as “bad art.” 
Mr. Rhodes said his impression was that art was 
the power of making useful things beautiful, and 
so long as this was accomplished honestly what 


more was wanting? Machinery did this to per- 
fection, and yet it was decried and looked on with 
horror. In conclusion Mr. Rhodes said: Do 
glory in our superiority ; do love your times! Do 
impress the times on your architecture, and do not 
attempt to stem the tide of human progress. 
But do not drop listlessly down with the current; 
pull with the tide, with a clear look-out and a 
determination to go straight to the goal. Remem- 
ber that ‘‘ Progress’ is the word; ‘‘ Onward, 
Onward ” is the world’s motto; ‘‘ Backward” is 
the architect’s! Shall the Iron Age be stayed in 
its whirlwind career by the puny, miserable, 
pedantic, divided army of architects who profess 
tolead ? Lead away, but few will follow, and 
properly so too! You wish to lead to lies, shams, 
deceits, greater than any the worldhasyet seen... 
The age is essentially common-sense, and the 
architecture should be likewise. The ageis great, 
mechanical, scientific, and refined, and the archi- 
tecture should be the reflection of its time, and 
should and will be like the times as long as we do 
not strain after and try to introduce a false art. 

Mr. J. Suarer, B.A., then read the essay 
which gained the prize annually offered by the 
Association. The essay is on 


THE CAUSES THAT INFLUENCED THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 


While Europe (said Mr. Slater, after some 
introductory |remarks) during the sixth and two 
following centuries was emerging very slowly and 
very painfully from the worse than chaos into 
which it had been plunged, first by the dismem- 
berment of the Roman Empire by the Goths, and 
then, after they had fallen through sensuality and 
intemperance in every sense of the word from 
their original high estate, by their overthrow in 
turn by the Franks and Lombards, the populace 
had literally no time and no energy for anything 
but gaining a bare livelihood, and consequently the 
poorest and vilest buildings sufficed for domestic 
dwellings, which were almost the only edifices 
reared. The buildings the Romans had left 
behind them were in ruins for the most part, and 
owing to the barbarian storms which had swept 
over the country, it was the exception for any one 
to understand even what had been the uses of 
them. Still, some structures remained to serve 
as models, and the few edifices reared during this 
period are simply very poor imitations of Roman 
buildings. War, bloodshed, and rapine, with 
famine stalking after them, had stunted the 
growth—nay, had well-nigh eradicated the natural 
inventive faculty of the Western nations, and it 
is not till we come to Charlemagne that we find 
any signs of a re-birth or renaissance in its true 
sense ; for although the Lombards noticed and 
deplored the increasing decay of art, and en- 
couraged the progress of architecture by all the 
means in their power, they were quite unable to 
effect any radical improvement. ‘These remarks, 
however, will not apply to the extreme East of 
Europe, where the Roman empire still faintly 
preserved the shadow of its pristine power, and 
where, about the fifth century, Byzantine archi- 
tecture had its rise, which exercised a very 
marked influence over much of the architecture 
of the West. Charlemagne, by his genius for 
consolidation, and by his earnest desire to bring 
his subjects into communication with other 
peoples, and to make them acquainted with other 
branches of learning and industry than those few 
which they already had some knowledge of, and 
especially through his commercial spirit, woke up 
into life the slumbering germs of Western energy. 
M. Viollet le Due says that Charlemagne intro- 
duced modern arts into France, and this practi- 
cally means into Western Europe. He was an 
undoubted patron of architecture, as is proved by 
the fact that he gave a certain tone and character 
to ithe architecture of the whole of the district 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and although 
much of what he effected passed away after his 
death, still his influence was so great and exten- 
sive as to remain perceptible in certain localities 
for taree or four centuries. Architecture, how- 
ever, is so much the outcome of the special 
thoughts, manners, and habits of a nation and of 
an age, that it is impossible for any one man, 
however great, to have more than a partial and 
temporary influence upon it, unless he tyrannises 
over art and stamps a certain mark—his own image 
and superscription—upon it. This is what a 
great ruler like Charlemagne would be too likely 
to attempt, and, in fact, what he did, for he 
caused the same kind of building to be erected 
throughout the entire extent of his dominions, 
totally disregarding the varied nationalities ex- 
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isting therein, and had his successors — 
sovereigns as they were over both church and 
state—possessed his power and vigour, they must 
have inevitably curbed, and therefore injured 
architecture, which is in its very nature fetterless 
and free. Hence we must rejoice that the power 
of the emperors began gradually to wane before 
that of the church, which was thus enabled to use 
in a manner so beneficial to art the power and in- 
fluence from which such mighty results have 
flowed, for there can be no doubt that it is to the 
wide-spreading resources of the Church of Rome 
we owe some—nay, most—of the noblest speci- 
mens of Medixval architecture, which, without 
her aid, would never have been erected. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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NEW TOWER, CARDIFF CASTLE. 


UR plate this week represents a new tower, 
QO just being erected at the south-east corner 
of the curtain wall at Cardiff Castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of Bute. It may be noted that the 
tower will be the most prominent object to the eye 
of the visitor as he enters the town at this point. 
The tower is connected with the castle by means 
of a covered way, which is formed on the top of 
the curtain wall, the latter being pierced with 
embrasures and loopholes on the outside, while 
on the inside it is open to the castle yard. The 
dimensions of the tower are as follows: Height 
from ground to underside of machicolation, 79ft. 
9in. ; from ground to top of finial, 132ft. The 
tower is a square on plan 25ft. outside, the walls 
being 5ft. thick, thus allowing deep window 
recesses in the rooms. Internally the tower is 
divided into stages, commencing from the bottom 
thus. Gardener’s sitting-room, gardener’s bed- 
room, (these two rooms have nocommunication with 
the others), winter smoking-room, entered from 
covered way on wall, bed-room, clock-room, 
servants’ -room, summer smoking-room, with 
gallery at upper part. The whole are intended to 
be finished in the most complete manner, in- 
ternally with painting, decoration, and sculpture, 
while on the outside also will be placed figures of 
the planets, standing on corbels carved with 
the signs of the zodiac, The whole tower is 
being executed in the very best of material, by 
Lord Bute’s own workmen, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Burges, 
architect. The stone is frem Lord Bute’s own 
quarry at Caerphilly, 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 


(Continued from page 410.) 


Prats 12,—Construction or Starrs HAVING Two 


QuarTeR Lanpinas, THE CYLINDER TweENtY. 
Four IncuEs. 


IG.1. This plan is adopted when space is 
limited to a certain number of steps from 
starting to a landing ; the width, however, being 
sufficient to have steps of proper length, and 
also allow of a largecylinder and two quarter land- 
ings. The cylinder and thickness of bracket 
being drawn, set off from bracket half depth 
of dovetail on the step. Then draw centre line 
of rail. This done, let centre of baluster stand 
on line OO. Set off on each side of it the 
position of others. Leave the spaces between 
equal to half a step. Now determine on which 
side the rail is going up stairs, say the right. 
Then draw face of riser on lett of baluster O. 
This done, set off width of steps in cylinder. 
Curve the ends, as shown. 

Next, draw face of risers F and N. Set off 
width of steps. Then draw riser landing and 
starting. This shows that one baluster stands on 
each landing, and two on a step, which is the 
best arrangement can be made for this plan, and 
far better than having two small quarter circles, 
with a short piece of straight string between, 

The next consideration is the framin g for quarter 
landings. This should be properly laid down in 
order to give the exact cuts for carriages. To do 
which set off on the right and left the thickness of 
strings, indicated by dotted lines extended, which 
ives a direction to draw the solid lines A D and 
DA. ‘Thus forming face of landing between the 
two steps. Next, set off thickness of riser from 
face of those curved. This done; we have A B 


* This Series of articles is a reproduction of RoBERT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by by Triibner and Co., London, 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE XII. 


and C D; which transfer to short carriage above, | upper piece of wreath, because the pitch P Ris 
and we have the cut on its lower and upper ends. | made parallel with that of F L. Find direction 


The long carriages are cut in the same manner. 
For example : Let dotted lines B and C represent 
backs of risers landing and starting. Then make 
BA on the right equal corresponding letters on 
short carriage. Draw from A face of framing. 
Next, let C D on left equal corresponding letters 
on upper end of short carriage. This done, draw 
from D face of framing landing. The ground plan 
properly laid down gives clear and plain directions 
to make every cut. 

Fig. 2 shows height and pitches of wreath. The 
method of laying them out is the same as that for 
strings of stairs, For example: Let margin on 
the right be the edge of a board. Commence by 
drawing aline say A E T, extended. Then set off 
four spaces to equal O O on plan. Draw the lines; 
and spaces, of course, understood to be square with 
bevel lines. Letter E represents the diameter E 
on plan; and H above corresponds with a similar 
letter on plan. Let E F equal corresponding let- 
ters on left of Fig.1. Draw square step and riser. 
Let next step cut perpendicular L. Draw from 
LtoC. Set off a riser and draw step cutting at 
D. Again, set off a riser and draw a step. The 
position of next riser is obtained by drawing step 
NH. Here observe the letters correspond with 
those on plan; H being diameter, and N riser. 
Steps and risers are now unfolded and stand in 
same position as those on plan. 

We are now ready to draw pitches. Commence 
at square step below by drawing extended line, 
resting on its corners and cutting at L. Now, 
draw from R cutting at P. Join Pand L. This 
gives the pitches, which are nearly a straight line, 
yet not near enough to make one bevel answer for 
both joints on wreath piece. Next find height by 
drawing from joint V, cutting at3. This gives 
3 T as half the height. It answers for lower or 


for ordinate by extending F L to cut at 2, giving 
2, 3, which transfer to extended side of square at 
Fig. 8. Draw ordinate as shown. Make seat 
square with it. Let height equal that on the 
right. Then draw pitch and produce mould, as 
usual. The sides of square are understood to 
equal O O on plan, and half of major axis obtained — 
by making N H equal one side of square. Half 
the width of rail on each side of H being carried 
up to cut the pitch, gives points for both curves 
on mould ; also a direction to strike ellipse. The 
method to determine exact width of mould at_ 
each joint has already been stated ; but here the 
cylinder being much larger than any yet shown, 
gives a better opportunity to explain the method 
more clearly. For example : Set off half width of © 
rail below pitch. Then draw parallels with it, 
cutting bevels on right and left at B and D; 
giving D C for half the width of mould on straight 
shank, and B A for that of joint V. Then the 
width of mould on the right being drawn to cut 
line © T shows the elliptic curve must pass 
through the intersections ; thus proving the 
accuracy of bevels and curves. The tangents T L 
and L V being equal to the pitches at Fig. 2, 
proves their correctness. i 
The square sections show the joints and applica- 
tion of bevels. . 
aE Ne 


Erratum.—By an awkward mistake, the title 
of one of the illustrations in last week’s BuiLDING@ 
News was incorrectly printed. Instead of being 
“‘ Ely Cathedral Interior,” it should have been 
“Lichfield Cathedral Interior.” Subscribers 
will do well to make this correction on the plate 
in pen-and-ink, or with an indelible black-lead 
pencil. 
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fumture & Decoration. 


HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION. 

By “AN ExXpreRtenceD WorKMAN.” 
DECORATIVE PROCESSES. 
(Continued from page 394.) 

[Rae connecting of ornament by lines is, of 

course, a necessary part of all decorative 
processes. Lines in connection with sten- 
cilled ornament are much better done with 
the flat fitch or lining tool and straight-edge 
than if stencilled or done with the pencil, 
except the line be broken by stops or orna- 
ment, in which case it is better done with 
straightly cut stencil-lines, 

In lining with the fitch and straight-edge, 
or both (which method we consider to be the 
best for ceiling and wall work), there are two 
things necessary, viz., a good lining fitch or 
tool, and a straight-edve or lath. Of the for- 
mer, there are several kinds in use, and, of 
a necessity, of different lengths and thick- 
nesses. Scene-painters and many house deco- 
rators like the lining fitch to be long in the hair, 
so that it will hold a larger modicum of colour, 
thus enabling the artist to run a long stretch 
of line with one dip of colour ; others, again, 
prefer a short-haired fitch. The long-haired 
fitch is a useful tool in practised hands, but 
requires to be used with great skill, in order 
to keep the line of one uniform thickness 
throughout, as it will be evident that the 
slightest inequality of pressure will cause the 
fitch to spread, and the line, as a natural con- 
sequence, will be irregular ; for if the extreme 
end of the hair is used without direct rressure, 
the line will only be of the same thickness as 
the end of the tool. As we have before said, 
it is only highly-skilled workmen who can 
accomplish this properly. A good lining fitch 
or tool should be made so that when in use it 
shall form a line of the same width as the 
width of the body of the hair ; for instance, if 
we want a line one-eighth of an inch in width, 
the fitch should be made to run the line that 
width only, and no more, except much pres- 
sure is used. This may be accomplished by 
making the lining fitch or tool in the follow- 
ing manner :—The hair should be fixed in 
tin, which tin is secured to an ordinary wooden 
handle of the usual strength and length. The 
hair should project from the tin about three 
quarters of an inch, and be cut in a slanting 
direction to three-eighths of an inch, leaving 
the hair three quarters at one side of the 
tool and three-eighths on the other side. The 
hair should be compact and firm in body, 
so that it will not spread to any appreciable 
extent. A brush or tool of this make will 
run a line of the exact width, or nearly so, 
of the thickness of the quantity of hair it 
contains. In using them, we require to have 
them made of various widths and thicknesses 
of hair, to run lines from one-sixteenth to 
three-fourths of an inch inclusive. We have 
just recently had some of this kind made by 
Messrs Hamilton & Co., and we find them 
answer the purpose admirably. Hitherto we 
have made them ourselves, and we are sur- 
prised that so little attention has been paid to 
the matter. It is one of those cases in which 
people are content to jog on in the old beaten 
track, without improvement. In the tool 
above described, the hair, being closely packed 
together, does not spread; and when it is 
filled with colour and laid on its side omthe 
straight-edge, with the end of the hair touch- 
ing the wall, it only requires to be drawn 
carefully along to form a straight line of uni- 
form thickness ; and thus any person, with 
ordinary care and skill, may execute such 
work, Before commencing to run the line, it 
is always the safest plan to strike a line with 
the chalk-line from point to point of the 
object to be lined, as a guide in placing the 
straight-edge. Except this be done, mistakes 
are very liable to be made. 


The colour to be used in lining with the 
fitch should be mixed so as to work freely. 
Thick colour will not leave a sharp edge, 
and, in fact, cannot be used with anything 
like success. It may also be observed here 
that in lining it is best to draw the lining tool 
along the straight-edge with a quick, steady 
motion, and, if possible, not to take it off the 
wall until it has traversed the whole length of 
the lath. The line will be truer thus than if 
it is drawn with a slow, hesitating motion. 
The best kind of lath or straight-edge is made 
of either baywood or lancewood, and should 
be about 2in. or 2}in. wide, and about jin. 
thick, having one edge bevelled to one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness. This will 
be found of the most useful size and weight, 
enabling the workinan to hold it with one 
hand while he uses the fitch to line with the 
other. On the other hand, if the lath be too 
heavy or too long, it will require two persons 
to do the work of one. A very useful plan, 
especially in lining ceilings, is to have a tin 
dipper or “ tott,”’ made with a handle on one 
side ; through this handle a strap or string 
may be passed, and the strap buckled round 
the waist with the dipper in front, a little to 
the right side. By this means the workman 
has his colour always at hand, and has no 
occasion to keep continually stooping for a 
dip, which causes much unnecessary labour, 
and, in many cases, the cost of a boy to hold 
the colour for him. The lath or straight-edge 
should be wiped continually, in order to avoid 
soiling the work in placing it on the wall. 

Lining with the pencil has its own peculiar 
work, much of which cannot be done with 
the fitch or lining tool we have been de- 
scribing ; but much of the work done with 
the fitch may, of course, be done with the 
lining pencil. A very simple and useful 
invention for lining with the pencil has 
recently been patented by Messrs. Jones & 
Sheffield, decorators, of 4, Walnut-street, 
Hulme, Manchester. The invention consists 
of, first, a straight-edge having a slot or 
groove cut on the opposite side to the bevel 
edge, which is thicker than the ordinary 
straight-edge. This slot runs the whole 
length of the lath, about a quarter of an inch 
from the top edge. On this edge two brass- 
headed pins are tixed, one at each end of the 
lath. This lath or straight-edge is also di- 
vided int: inches and parts, which is, although 
not necessary to the working of the invention, 
a very useful addition. The second part of 
the invention consists of a small brass in- 
strument , having one of its parts made to fit 
in and run along the slot or groove in the 
straight-edge ; the other part is so arranged 
that a pencil-stick may be fitted into it by 
the aid of a small screw turned by the hand, 
The method of procedure is as follows :—The 
straight-edge is placed upon the work to be 
lined, with the heads of the two brass pins 
exactly upon the chalk line, which pins act as 
guides for this purpose. The rfencil being 
fixed in the brass instrument is then charged 
with colour and the projecting tooth or peg is 
placed in the slot or groove of the straight-edge 
and drawn alongin the usual manner. The great 
advantage in this invention over the old 
system lies in the fact of the pencil being 
kept steady, and the line perfectly straight, 
by the guiding power of the slot or groove ; 
for it will be evident that when parallel lines 
have to be run they will be much more cor- 
rectly done with the aid of this simple 
method than by depending solely upon the 
steadiness of the hand. Another advantage 
which may be claimed for this invention 
lies in the fact that persons who have not 
had much experiencein lining mayrun straight 
lines with it. Lining with the pencil in the 
ordinary manner is one of those things which 
cannot be done well without a very large 
amount of practice, and there being a large 
proportion of workmen who have to do lining 
without that advantage, to such this inven- 
tion will be a great boon. Fitch lining and 
pencil ining differ also in the fact that in 


running light-coloured lines on dark grounds 

the pencil will lay ona much heavier and 
more solid body of colour than is possible to 
be done with the fitch, which is of course an 
advantage in favour of the pencil. Lining 
pencils differ from all other pencils in having 
a square end, and Leing made with the hair 
considerably longer. They are generally 
about 2tin. long, and of various thicknesses, 
according to the width of the line required. 
Sable-hair, of which these, and, in fact, all the 
best pencils used by the decorator and artist 
are made, is obtained from a species of marten, 
but differs materially from the marten-hair 

proper in having a strong spring and fine 
soft point. Cheap sable pencils are usually 
made of sable and marten mixed, or sable and 
dyed camel-hair. The chief supply of the 
best sable-hair is from America, although 
large quantities also come from Russia, but 
the latter is of much less value for artistic 
work. The red sable-hair is obtained from a 
very different animal. It is a much stronger 
hair than the other, and being less pliable is 
not so reliable for making good pencils. It 
is, however, of great service in manipulating 
heavy pigments. Our supply of red sable is ob- 
tained onlv from Russia and Siberia. The high 
price of sable pencils arises from the fact that 
it is only the hair on the tails of the animals 
which is available for the manufacture of 
pencils. In selecting pencils the chief points 
to be observed are—that the quill should be 
well filled and the hair firm and solid, taper- 
ing to a fine point, which, in using, should 
always retain the point unbroken. When 
testing, wet the pencil, and place the point 
upon the thumb-nail, twisting it round the 
while ; if it retains its point it may be con- 
sidered a good pencil, but if the point splits 
or the hair spreads, it is best to reject it at 
once, as it will never be any good. ‘The same 
test will apply to writing pencils ; but lining 
pencils being required to work at their full 
breadth, a fine point is not necessary, 
Camel-hair pencils are commonly supposed 
to be made of the hair of the camel. Pencils 
have no doubt been made of camel-hair, but, 
singular to say, the pencils sold and universally 
accepted as camel-hair are made of the hair 
of the North American squirrel, and there is 
no resemblance between the hair of the two 
animals, We get a good supply of this fur 
from Siberia, but this is only used for some 
of the larger brushes, and is not fitted for 
making pencils. In selecting camel-hair 
pencils, the same tests hold good as those for 
sable pencils, : 


BUHL WORK AND REISNER WORK. 


Bos was a cabinet-maker in the days of Louis 

the Fourteenth, and was instrumental in 
bringing into use a kind of decorative furniture, 
or furniture decoration, which has been more or 
less in favour ever since. It was not usually, in 
his work, actual wood that formed the surface ; 
more frequently it was brass, silver, or some other 
metal, inlaid in tortoise-shell, on a wood backing. 
The mode of procedure wascurious, A layer, say, 
of brass, and a layer of tortoise-shell, each as thin 
as veneer, were glued on opposite surfaces of a 
piece of paper; another piece of paper was glued 
outside, a pattern or device was drawn on the 
outside’ paper, and all the lines of the device 
were cut through and through with a fine saw. 
A little moistening removed the papers, and 
separated the inlay. What followed? Two 
patterns could be produced out of the two ve- 
neers: a brassinlay in tortoise-shell, anda tortoise- 
shell inlay in brass. The inlays thus fabricated 
were applied as veneers to the surface of a cabinet 
or other article of furniture. Old cabinets thus 
adorned by Buhl and his contemporaries are now 
eagerly bought up at high prices by art-collectcrs, 

Another cabinet-maker of the same period, 
Reisner, varied the form of his productions by 
employing two kinds of wood instead of brass and 
tortoise-shell, usually selecting tulip-wood and 
some darker variety. This was called Reisner 
work; like real Buhl work, it now commands 
high prices. It is evident that, the principle 
once being clearly understocd, its application may 
be almost infinitely varied, according to the choice 
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of materials, whether tortoise-shell, ivory, mother-|a fitting tribute to the shade of Flaxman, and 
sent over to me twenty copies to distribute among 


of-pearl, ebony, fancy woods, gold, silver, brass, 
copper, or what not. Cheap imitations of Buhl 
work are now produced by cutting out the veneer 
patterns with a stamping press, instead of by the 
slower aid of asaw. Other cheap imitations are 
madein the papier-maché workshops of Birming- 
ham ; fanciful patterns in brass, stamped out, are 
fastened down upon papier-maché, and the in- 
terstices of the device gradually filled up with 
successive coatings of black japan varnish. As 
to the devices that may be cutout with a fine saw, 
the fretwork of a pianoforte furnishes a very good 
example; although it is not often that the work- 
man attempts anything of a pictorial character 
therein.—Scientijic American. 


—_——>—__——__ 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


T the ordinary general meeting of the In- 
stitute on Monday evening last, Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, President, in the chair, the following 
gentlemen were elected :—Messrs. Thomas Ebdy, 
Richard 8. Lander, and James J. McCarthy, as 
Fellows; and Messrs. Septimus Mawley, Rebert 
Norton, Alexander Payne, John M. Rogers, and 
Thomas Wonnacott, as Associates. 


Professor DonaLpson then read— 


ROYAL 


A BRIEF NOTICE OF THE LATE SIGNOR RAFFAELLI 
POLITI, OF GIRGENTI, SICILY, HONORARY AND 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 


In attempting a skort memoir of our deceased 
colleague, I am reminded that so long ago as 1812 
our late President, C. R. Cockerell, Esq., made 
his acquaintance at Girgenti, as I also did in the 
year 1821. He was then in all the flush of 
youth, of an eager earnest temperament, and fol- 
lowing up the studies of archwology and the fine 
arts. The love of them was impressed through- 
out his whole nature, and was the passion of his 
existence up to the last moments of his life. We, 
who live in the centre of a vast capital, and have 
the freest access and command of every facility 
for study and the practice of our art, can scarcely 
form a conception of the struggles to be gone 
through by a young man in a remote country, 
without books, without a congenial and inspirit- 
ing circle of educated friends, and without the 
commonest materials at hand to enable him to 
realise the fruits of his own conception, and up- 
held only by the strength of his convictions and 
inspirations. 

Girgenti, although lying in the southern coast of 
Sicily, and with a harbour, small and insufficient, 
it is true, is almost entirely without commerce, 
and nearly without relations with the outer world. 
The town, although surrounded, as it were, within 
its jcircuit by a halo of many well-preserved 
temples of the noblest class, and by numberless 
and as yet unopened tombs of the Classic period, 
enclosing artistic riches of vases, bronzes, and 
like deposits, and with a good-sized cathedral, 
far famed for its echo, boasts only of one street. 

It was in sucha place, and under such circum- 
stances, that Politi painted, having to prepare his 
own canvas and grindhis own colours. He ex- 
cavated among the Greek sepulchres, enraptured 
by the beauteous forms of the ceramic vases 
covered with exquisite historical paintings. He 
pored over the few books he had purchased with 
his humble savings to find out the subjects; he 
delineated them, and wrote descriptions of his 
findings. Himself composed the type, and printed 
many of them in a press he had set up in 
his own house. He also engraved the plates, and 
struck off impressions in the like manner. He 
did not get rich by such works, there being little 
or no sale for them at Girgenti, and he distributed 
them freely among his friends. There is an in- 
cident connected with one of his pamphlets of 
peculiar interest to us. From his study of the 
vases, and a comparison of the subjects with the 
outlines of our own Flaxman, a copy of which 
he possessed and cherished as a treasure, he 
entertained the deepest reverence for the talents 
of our countryman. A false report was current 
in 1826 throughout Europe, as even previous ones 
had been, that Flaxman was dead; but he had 
been only seriously ill and was recovered. Politi, 
with his usual characteristic impulse, was struck 
with sorrow for the supposed death of a man 
whom he considered to be one of the most 
illustrious of artists. He had recently extracted 
from a tomb an unique Greek vase witha beautiful 
subject, and had completed a description, which 
he had illustrated by a plate. He dedicated it as 


our sculptor’s friends and admirers. But here 


was Flaxman living! and I felt embarrassed. 
However, I soon made up my mind; knowing 


Flaxman personally, and assured of the calm re- 


ligious philosophy of his nature, I called upon 


him and frankly told him my commission. He 
answered me with his usual placidity, ‘‘ I value 
your frankness, and appreciate fully this warm- 
hearted act of the Signor Politi. Be not dis- 
quieted, it does not otherwise affect me,for a man 
at my age ought always to be prepared to die.” 
Within a month Flaxman was laid in his 
grave ! 

“In Girgenti, as travelled architects are aware, 


are the ruins of the immense temple of Jupiter 


Olympius, rivalling for extent even those of 
Selinus. Its plan occupies a parallelogram, 
about 363ft. long by 177ft. wide. It was pseudo- 
peripteral, having an enclosure wall all round, 
with fourteen attached columns on the flanks, 
and space for seven at each end—the angle 
ones included in all forty-three. The columns 
were 13ft. 2in. in diameter, and I could easily 
lie in one of the flutes. To the classic 
student this was a riddle, for apparently in the 
middle of each end front there would be a central 
column like the Basilica at Pestum. But there 
was still another riddle to solve. Among the 
ruins, when the government had had the site 
cleared so as to expose all the blocks of stone, 
were parts of colossal statues, and the several 
portions of a complete figure 25ft.in height were 
collected and put together, lying at full length on 
the ground. It was evident that the figures had 
not been isolated but attached. Tradition had 
for ages given the name of the Temple of the 
Giants to the mass, interspersed as it was with 
fragments of those figures; and the modern city 
in the middle ages had adopted three of them for 
their arms. 

Politi took upon him to solve this riddle, dis- 
satisfied with a design previously made in 1812 
by his friend Cockerell, who had left with the 
English {vice-consul a sketch, showing a row of 
Titans between the windows of the clerestory wall 
of the restored nave, and upholding the roof. 
This is published in the supplementary volume of 
Stuart’s ‘‘ Athens.” But this arrangement re- 
quired twenty-four giants, and there were dis- 
covered only the parts of four, according to my 
own observation; Politi could only see three. 
Our friend pondered over the puzzle of the pro- 
per allocation of these few colossal statues, and a 
passage in an old writer, Fazzello, who states that 
there was a mass attached to three giants, and 
certain columns still remaining upright. These 
stood till 1401, when, from neglect of the Agri- 
gentines they fell down, forming a vast pile of 
stones vulgarly called the ‘‘ Palace of the Giants.”’ 

Politi published a folio work, a copy of which 
I now present, with four plates giving the plan; 
restored elevation and details of the parts still 
existing; and to obviate the irregularity of a 
column in the centre of the front he introduces a 
vast aperture, 53ft. high and 33ft. wide, divided 
in the centre, as in some of the Gothic cathedrals, 
by a clustered shaft, the upper part of which 
consists of three gigantic figures. Such an 
arrangement under the circumstances is a 
clever adaptation, but the Classic scholar of 
our art will consider it rather as fanciful 
and ingenious than as legitimate or thoroughly 
satisfactory. Whereas Cockerell’s position of the 
giants is perfectly in accordance with precedent, 
and Politi, in 1825, had discovered the fragments 
of ten figures. In fact, the two friends seem to 
have revelled in the opportunity e ‘producing 
something novel and effective to meet the difficul- 
ties as to the position of the giants ; and probably 
no more rational scheme will ever be suggested to 
settle satisfactorily the problem of the restoration 
of this original and truly gigantic production of 
Greek art. 

Mons. J. J. Hittorff, in the noble posthumous 
work recently published by his son, omits the 
central column of the front, and introduces a 
doorway with an opening almost as large as that 
of Politi’s, with the usual dressings; but unless 
these wereSmade to advance before theface of the 
wallf as much as the columns project, there would 
not be any sufficient support for the architrave 
in this wide intercolumniation of nearly 40ft. From 
a very minute study of the indications of the 
construction at the level of the floor-line, my 
own impression confirms that of Mr. Cockerell, 
that there was a (comparatively) small door at 
each end of the front next the angle columns, 


and thus entering direct into the side aisles and 
not into the central nave. 

Politi was a man of immense energy. He 
built a theatre and wrote pieces; for his comic 
vein, the peculiar natural gift of the Italians, was 
overflowing: and even in his letters there was a 
bright spirit and sparkling wit, which seemed to 
counterpoise the depression in which he too often 
wrote to me. The government appointed him 
Curator of Antiquities, which yielded him local 
importance rather than official honoraria. He 
was also Consul for some foreign state, which 
entitled him to certain immunities. Thus he 
struggled on with adversity up to his death, 
painting and writing being his great solace: 
‘labor mihi sola quies,” his oft-repeated motto. 
He was honoured by those few congenial souls 
who knew his qualities; and by the rare in- 
telligent travellers, such as our own Samuel 
Angell, when engaged in laying bare the archaic 
remains of Selinus; by G. L. Taylor, our Fellow, 
as mentioned in his Autobiography just published ; 
and by our valued Honorary and Corresponding 
Member, the late Monsieur Hittorff, who got him 
named Correspondent of the Institute of France. 
He valued such connection with the various 
learned and artistic societies of Hurope, whose 
members willingly associated his bright genius 
with their own researches, But the cares and 
expenses of a numerous family, the loss of his 
beloved wife, increasing infirmities, and advanced 
years, weighed heavily on his elastic spirit, pro- 
ducing great nervous irritability, and he closed 
his career of intelligence and usefulness in 
October last, fully eighty-six years old, and, I 
fear, in want, sorrow, and bodily suffering. 

Owing doubtless to the extreme inclemency of 
the weather, there was a very thin attendance of 
members, and, at the suggestion of the President, 
Professor Ansted kindly consented to postpone 
the reading of his paper—‘ Considerations on the 
Selection of Building Sites’”—to some future 
occasion, when he might be sure of having a 
larger audience. A vote of thanks to Professor 
Donaldson for his interesting memoir of the late 
Signor Politi having been accorded by acclama- 
tion, some business of a private nature was 
transacted, and the proceedings terminated. It 
was announced that at the next meeting, on the 
19th inst., the following paper will be read :— 
“‘On the Mystery of the Tomb of Charlemagne, 
andthe researches made of late years to discover 
its actual site in the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle,’’ by Professor Donaldson. 


Ph 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


N the 9th ult. the fourth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Architects was 
held at New York. The principal subject pre- 
sented for consideration was a schedule of terms 
regulating open and close competitions for archi- 
tectural works proposed by the Board of Trustees, 
which, with slight amendments, was unanimously 
adopted. The following is the schedule of terms 
regulating open and close competitions for archi- 
tectural works, recommended to all architects, 
building committees, and proprietors throughout 
the country :— 


1. The instructions must not require more drawings 
or estimates than are necessary in order clearly to ex- 
plain the design, and should require that all the designs 
submitted be drawn to a medium scale, which must be 
clearly defined, and that all perspectives required be 
drawn to the same scale as the geometrical drawings, 
and on a plane at the corner of the building nearest the 
point of sight; a deviation from which will cause their 
rejection. 

2. In case the amount to be expended is limited, the 
instructions must state that an excess of 10 per cent. on 
the expense of executing any design, over and above the 
sum mentioned, will exclude it from the competition ; 
the cost of expense to be estimated by the professional 
experts in the jury; and in case the amount to be ex- 
pended is not fixed, then the competitor may use his 
own discretion as to the costliness of the design which 
he makes. 

8. A design will be excluded from the competition if 
sent in after the stated period, and if it contains devia- 
tions from the instructions. If, from any of the above 
reasons, all submitted designs are rejected, then the 
jury are bound to publish reasons which led to their 
verdict. 

4, The period given for preparing the design must be 
long enough not only for perfecting a design and pre- 
paring the necessary drawings, but must make some 
allowance for the ordinary occupations of competitors. 
An explicit statement must be given as to the time when 
the decision on the merits of the designs is to be 
rendered, and that all designs shall be returned to the 
authors of the same. An architect’s drawings are his 
own private proderty, unless paid for, in which case they 


are for the sole use and benefit of his client; but the © 


Lose drawings still belong to the architect who made 
hem. 
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5. The designs should be submitted to a jury of ex- 
perts, whose decision is to be final. One-half of the jury 
should be architects, and, in case of an open competition 
for a public building, they should be selected by the In- 
stitute of Architeets or its Board of Trustees, the other 
half to be appointed by the Building Committee or 
owner. The jury must be named in the instructions, 
which they shall have sanctioned before publication. 
No person can be competent to serve as juror who sub- 
mits a design, oris in any way interested in any design 
submitted, or who has not renounced all intention of 
participating in the execution of the work. 

6. All designs submitted in open competitions for 
public buildings should be publicly exhibited two weeks 
before the decision is made. 

7. In the case of open competitions the first premiums 
must not be less than the amount which the architect 
would have received had there been no competition, and 
at least an equal amount should be divided among the 
other competitors, according tothe merits of the designs 
submitted. 

8. It is recommended that, in close competitions 
wherein the number of competitors is limited, a sum 
equal to the full value of one design be divided equally 
among the authors of all except the premiated design, 
which shall be compensated for as provided in the last 
preceding rule. 

9. The instructions must state that in case the build- 
ingis erected after any of the designs are submitted in 
competition, it must be given in charge of the author of 
the first premiated design, who is to be employed at the 
usual compensation; andifany other designs, or part 
ef designs, are used, it can only be done with the con- 
sent of the authors of the same, and they must be com- 
pensated for the full value of the designs or parts of 
designs used, irrespective of the premiums that may 
have been awarded. 

10. The premiums must be awarded, under all circum- 
stances, for the designs which may have been admitted 
in competition. 

11. It is recommended that, in the schemes of com- 
petition, if shall be provided that the names of the com- 
petitors shall not be known to the jury. 

The following resolution, offered by the Board 
of Trustees, was also adopted :— 

“Resolved, That a Special Committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to compile a pamphlet defin- 
ing the exact duties and responsibilities of archit ects, 
their relations to each other, to their clients, and to the 
various parties under their control; and to give de fini- 
tions and explanations of the schedule of charge, and 
any additions to them that may be thought necessary; 
and to present the result of their deliberations to the 
next Convention of the Institute; such report to pre- 
sent what is, rather than what should be, the best prac- 
tice of the profession.” 


>_< 


CHANCEL AND APSE, 8. LUKE’S CHURCH, 
TORQUAY. 


URING the past three months, Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, have been 
engaged }in embellishing the chancel roof and 
apse of S. Luke’s Church, Torquay, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Blomfield, architect. On each side of the roof 
there are twelve panels, which contain allegorical 
designs, illustrations of the Benedicite. In the 
three panels at the top, on the left hand side ap- 
proaching the altar, are angels holding scrolls; 
the next three represent ‘‘Fowls of the air,” 
“ Beasts and cattle,” “Children of men, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego ;’’ then are three more 
angels holding scrolls, and under them “ Angels 
of the Lord,’ ‘‘ The sun and moon,” and ‘ the 
stars ofjheaven,’’—‘‘ Oh, all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord,” beiug inscribed in white 
letters on a red ground at the bottom. On the 
right hand side, angels holding scrolls are also 
placed in the top and third row of panels. The 
second row, ‘‘ Holy and humble men of heart ”’ 
are represented by Noah, Job, and Centurion ; 
‘servants of the Lord” by 8S. Ann and Mary 
Magdalene, “‘ Angels of the Lord.’ The bottom 
row: ‘‘ Lightnings and clouds,” ‘‘ Green things 
of the earth,’ and ‘‘ Whales and fishes,’’ 
under which ‘‘ Let everything which hath breath 
bless the Lord ”’ is inscribed. The Te Deum is 
illustrated on the apse, which is divided into 
twenty-five panels, fiveinarow. The upper five 
represent the sun’s rays in gold and illuminated 
colour ; the next five are occupied with suitable 
inscriptions on gold labels with red grounds. In 
the three centre ones of the third row are emblems 
of the Holy Trinity, ‘‘ The Son,” ‘‘ The Father,” 
“The Holy Spirit ;” on either side being ‘ Israel, 
Abraham, Moses, David,’ and ‘ Priests of the 
Lord, Samuel, Melchisedeck, and Aaron.’’ The 
next five have angels holding scrolls, and the 
lowest row ‘‘Cherubim and Seraphim; ”’ 
“ Apostles, SS. Peter, Paul, Matthew, &.;” 
“Prophets, Hosea, Daniel, Ezekiel, &c.;”’ 
“Martyrs, SS. Agnes, Stephen, Catherine ;” 
“Holy Church, SS. Jerome, Ambrose, Austen, 
Gregory.” ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth, Heaven and LHarth are full of the 
majesty of Thy Glory,” is written under in gold 
on a red ground. ‘‘ The crown of thorns and 
cross,” in gold, red, and black, on white ground, 
are placed underneath. The walls on each side and 


over the altar are ornamentally diapered and 
blocked, interwined with the passion-flower. The 
reredos contains illustrations of ‘The Last 
Supper,” with gold background, the elements 
being shown by bread, Indian corn, and grape 
vine, with the texts, “I am the bread of life ” and 
“‘T am the true vine.” The evangelists, SS. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, are shown 
boldly in gold and illuminated colours on red 
grounds. Roses growing from vases, showing the 
emblems of the Passion, the passion-flowers, and 
lilies are depicted. An extremely pretty diaper 
pattern is carried underneath the whole. The 
subjects are executed mostly in gold, interspersed 
with rich colours of various hues, the back- 
grounds being of two colours, resembling the 
native soil of the country, dark sombre rock 
green, and red sandstone. Altogether the work 
is a splendid specimen of church decoration, and 
doubtless surpasses everything of the kind in the 
county; the colours are. bright, brilliant, and 
harmonious, the whole presenting a most artistic 
and pleasing appearance. The contractors have 
carried out the work in a satisfactory manner, 


Mr. Barron acting as their foreman. The chancel 


was reopened on Thursday week. 
—<+ 


ELVEDEN HALL, SUFFOLK: 


| Mey? seat of His Highness the Prince Dhuleep 

Singh has been rebuilt by Mr. Norton, 
architect, of London, and is now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to serve for the partial occupation of 
His Highness’s family. The portico, domestic 
offices, &c., however, have yet to be built. The 
exterior of the edifice, of red brick with stone 
dressings, is in the Italian style of architecture, 
but the interior has by the Prince’s wish been 
finished in the Indian style. The architect, by 
selecting only the most graceful of the Indian de- 
tails, has produced a very happy result—and, in 
passing, we would observe that it seems a question 
worth considering by architects whether some of 
the Indian ornament might not advantageously 
be engrafted on the pseudo-classical style now in 
use,—getting variety without injuring character. 
It would certainly be better than that curious 
mixture of Classic and Gothic which some affect. 
The beauty of the ornament, being as yet devoid 
of colour and gilding, does not show to full advan- 
tage, but even now is much admired. 

The entrance hall, of ample size, is surrounded 
with an arcade, the arches cusped, and columns 
yrofusely ornamented. The arch spandrels are 
filled with rosettes and foliage. The soffits of 
arches are moulded and decorated also with 
rosettes. The ceiling is divided into compart- 
ments by beams, which are richly panelled, and 
supported at ends by elaborate corbels. The 
several compartments of ceiling are covered with 
raised ornament, the designs being varied. The 
chimneypiece (not yet fixed) is of elaborate de- 
sign in white marble. Across the hall, forming a 
lobby, is a glazed screen of fanciful character ; 
the glass in it frosted and embossed with a flow- 
ing characteristic Indian pattern. The centre of 
the floor is boarded (to be covered with an Eastern 
carpet), surrounded by a margin 3ft. 6in. wide of 
marble and richly coloured encaustic tiles, made 
purposely by the Messrs. Maw. Adjoining the 
entrance hall is the grand staircase, which is of 
polished white marble, the risers of steps having 
a leaf ornament sunk upon them. The soffits of 
steps are moulded, the soffits of landings having 
sunk panels and flower ornament. The stair 
balustrade is of cast-iron, of elaborate and novel 
design and excellent workmanship. This stair 
goes up to the second floor, and on each story are 
enriched cusped arches leading to corridors, &e. 

The dining-room ceiling is exceedingly rich. 
It is formed into panels of many varied shapes 
and sizes, but making a general uniform design. 
The larger panels are filled with conventional 
foliage in relief, and the lesser ones with small 
convex mirrors, of which there are about four 
hundred. This is a peculiariy Indian and effective 
decoration. The room has an elaborately rich 
cornice with consoles, the cove panelled and 
ornamented with flowers, and having a profusion 
of most effective drop ornaments. The chimney- 
piece is of inlaid white marble. This and the wall 
decorations are not yet finished. 

The drawing-room ceiling is divided by beams 
and has large cusped Indian panels with rich 
flower ornament, but has, as yet, much unoccupied 
space, to be presently filledjin by a peculiar Indian 
mode of decoration, and for which Indian artists 
will probably be required. The walls of this 


room will be covered with Indian embroidery let 
into moulded panels similarly to the adjoining 
library. 

The boudoir is the only room which preserves 
the character of the exterior of the mansion. The 
decorations, of an elegant kind, are in carton- 
pierre, by Bockbinder. The modelling alone of 
the ornament in the apartments described is said 
to have cost £8,000. The upper part of the house 
will be dependent mostly on coloured decoration. 
The works have been executed under Mr. Norton’s 
superintendence by the well-known firm of 
Cuhitts, of Gray’s-Inn-Road, London, and in that 
pre-eminent style of excellence for which they are 
famous. Mr. Wall was clerk of works, and Mr. 
Bush superintendent on part of the builders ; Mr. 
Thacker was the surveyor employed- 


oH 


THE RESTORATION OF BATH ABBEY 
CHURCH. 


PUBLIC meeting was held last week in the 
Guildhall, Bath, to receive the annual re- 
port and financial statement of the committee. 
engaged in this, one of the great works of church 
restoration in the West. The chair was taken by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The bishop con- 
gratulated the citizens upon having thus far carried 
the great and noble undertaking to a successful 
issue. The edifice had been restored with such 
magnificence, and good, solid, architectural taste, 
that it would leave a good mark upon this par- 
ticular question. The sixth annual report was 
presented by the Rev. Prebendary Kemble. In 
this it was stated that the original estimate for 
the whole of the work was £20,000, and in all pro- 
bability this expenditure would be reached, if not 
exceeded. But as private individuals had liberally 
contributed portions of work, the task of raising 
the entire sum had not fallen upon the committee. 
For instance, the Freemasons had undertaken to 
restore the west front; thirteen stained-glass 
windows had been inserted, and the organ had been 
renewed at a cost of at least £5,000. At the com- 
mencement of the work it was divided into three 
portions. The first was essential to the preserva- 
tion of the fabric, and comprised the roofs, win- 
dows, and battlements, the cost of which, in- 
cluding all contingencies, was £5,814 3s. 7d. In 
1868 the substitution of a stone groined ceiling in 
the nave for the plaster ceiling of Bishop Montagu 
was effected at a cost of £5,500. The third por- 
tion, now in progress, was the adaptation of the 
building thus substantially restored for the pur- 
poses of Divine worship. The ribs of the nave 
and transepts, and the pillars of the nave, had been 
cleaned and repaired, the mural tablets had been 
rearranged, and the floor had been rendered firm 
by a sub-stratum of concrete. Contracts had been 
signed with Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge, for 
heating; with Mr. Brook, of Bristol, for oak seat- 
ings, &c. The cost of these works was estimated 
at £6,000, and towards it about £1,000 had been 
paid and promised. In eighteen months or two 
years the committee anticipate that the whole of 
the work will be completed, and by that time they 
are anxious to be able to clear themselves and the 
church of all pecuniary liability. 


Tue LE&ICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCcHOLOGICAL Socrety.—A bi-monthly meeting 
of this society was held in the Town Library, Guild- 
hall, Leicester, on Monday week. The following 
gentlemen were admitted members :—Clifford 
Chaplin, Esq., Asfordby Hall; Mr. William 
Barber and Mr. G. Nattress, both of Leicester, 
architects ; and Mr. Samuel Barfield, of Leicester, 
sculptor.—Mr. Fletcher, of Belvoir Castle, ex. 
hibited a photograph of an ancient carved stone, 
now inserted in the porch of Knipton Church. 
Judging from the character of the sculpture 
(which was not very distinctly given in the 
photograph), it was thought to belong to the 
late Norman period.—Mr. Barnard sent for 
inspection a fine gold Portuguese coin, lately 
found in excavating near Wellingborough. The Rev. 
J. H. Hill communicated a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Bishopric of Peterborough and its Prelates,” 
being a sketch of the See, with notes upon 
its Bishops to the present time.—Mr. Joseph 
Burtt, Assistant Keeper of the Records, London, 
placed at the disposal of the society his “Contri- 
butions to the History of Leicester Abbey,” read 
at the late Congress of the Royal Archzological 
Institute in Leicester. 
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Civit Engineering, 


ON THE THEORY AND DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION OF 
METAL AND TIMBER ARCHES,* 


LASTIC arches supporting a road or railway 
EB were connected to the horizontal platform by 
pillars and filling pieces, occupying the spandrels. 
The office of these parts was to transmit the load of 
the platform to the resisting arch; no other 
function was usually attributed to them, and the 
arch was the important member on which the whole 
rested. The spandrel, however, forming always a 
rigid filling or system, contributed powerfully to 
increase the resistance of the structure, so that it 
would be justifiable to consider as the chief member, 
not the isolated arch, but the framework, more or 
less complex, constituted by the arch, the spandrel 
filling, and the longitudinal horizontal piece placed 
at the level of the platform. Under this point of 
view, the arch might be assimilated toa chain of 
articulated segments, presenting two modes of cul- 
culation which were severally examined. 

In the articulated system it was necessary to 
choose a single triangulation, where every piece 
was essential, for otherwise, if, for example, two 
diagonals were introduced in each bay, the calcula- 
tion would become indeterminate. At the summit, 
the two half-spans were joined by a simple point of 
articulation, like those of the other summits of the 
triangulation, while the longitudinal horizontal 
piece was useless in theory ; and in practice it would 
be desirable to provide it with a free sliding joint, 
in order that nothing might impede the expansion 
of the fixed portion. Under these conditions, the 
elements of statics furnished easily the stresses on 
all the pieces, of which an example was given. 
When the stresses in the various parts of the arch 
or of the longitudinal were known, the stresses in 
the spandrel bars could be deduced by simple 
graphic decompositions, based on the equilibrium 
of the summits of the system. Of this also an 
example was given, with further calculations. 

For a determined fixed load there might be given 
to the arch the form of a funicular polygon, a figure 
of equilibrium such that the articulated chain might 
maintain itself in position without the intervention 
of the other pieces of the framework. In a bridge 
the load varied, but it was desirable the figure of 
the arch should approach that of equilibrium corre- 
sponding to the complete load. This form would 
be the curve called the catenary for an arch of uni- 
form section carrying only its own weight, and the 


parabola for an arch loaded uniformly per unit of | 


length on a horizontal line. This latter was the 
case in suspension bridges, and also in bridges with 
compressed metallic arches, for the weight of the 
arch and the spandrels had but little influence, 
proportionately, to that of the horizontal platform 
and its test load. 

The second mode of calculation referred to rigid 
arches, aud consisted in restricting the spandrels to 
simple supports for transmitting the loads. The 
arch was tien more strained, and ought to be rigid, 


for the funicular form only gave an instable equili- | 


briuin, corresponding to a particular state of the | a : . 
| Such, for example, was the bridge at Coblenz over | 


load. As soon as this state was changed, the arch 
no longer suffered simple compression, but was 
disposed to bend, z.¢., to change its figure. 

In an arch of masonry, the effect of the mortar 
was neglected, and the voussoirs were regarded as 
blocks placed in juxtaposition without adherence, 
having the power of pivoting one on the other, 
round the edge either of the intrados or of the ex- 
trados; that was what wascalleda system of alterna- 
tive articulation. The centre of pressures, 7.e., the 
point of application of the resultant of the element- 


ary re-actions of the joint, was considered for each | dition, viz., a large moment of inertia, without too 
The locus of these centres, or the curve of | great depth, it was desirable to adopt for the sec- 
pressures, ought not to pass outside the thickness | tion a double T with large wings. For large open- 
of the arch, or the pivoting of certain of the voussoirs j ings, however, a box section appeared to be pre- 
would take place; the curve ought even to keep} ferred. The lateral stiffness would depend essen- 
within a zone more limited than that of the arch, ; tially on the 


joint. 


for fear of endangering the crushing of the stones. 
An elastic arch was subject to other conditions. 
Ifthe connection was very good, as was (or ought 
to be) the case with plate iron, the arch formed an 
entire piece, suitable to resist both tension and 
compression. If it was treated as an arch by the 
curve of pressures, this curve would no longer be 
required to remain within the arch. When the 
arch rested upon the abutments by an extended 
sustaining surface, being keyed by a range of 
wedges there was nothing to prevent certain of 
these wedges being driven tighter than others. 
This would then modify the point of concentration 
of the thrust upon the abutment, and consequently 
alsoall the other points of the curve of pressures. 
Hence arose the uncertainty which generally at- 
tended the method of the curve of pressures, these 
pressures only being determined by arbitrary data 


* Paper read on Tuesday last before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers by M. Jurms GAUDARD, of Lausanne. 
(Transiated from theFrench by Mr. WILLIAM Poe, F.R.S., 
M. Inst. H.C.) 


‘ 


| to trelliswork for arches of moderate dimensions. | 


inregard to the original keying-up, or the yielding 
of the materials. 

The author considered the proposal to provide a 
metallic arch with three pivots, or hinges, one at 
the summit, the other two at the supports ; but 
hitherto, so far as he was aware, no one had ven- 
tured to apply three pivots to large works. M. Man- 
tion had, however, employed two pivots at the 
supports in an iron bridge of the St. Denis canal 
aud the effect of such a system was examined. 

The theoretical calculations of deformation 
might be applied with confidence where the 
arches consisted of a single piece of homo- 
geneous metal. Arches in solid wrought- 
iron plate might be considered to belong to this 
category, the metal having been well worked, and 
the connections being as solid as the continuous 
parts. The theory of these arches had been the 
object of the researches of M. Bélanger, and sub- 
sequently of M. Bresse, who had entered into great 
detail respecting them in his Treatise on Applied 
Mechanics (Stabilité des Constructions). An ex- 
planation of his principal formule was then given. 

The Author next proceeded to consider the details 
of construction of arches of different materials. He 
remarked that structures in timber were the most 
economical in many countries, but their durability 
was limited. The principal type of timber arches 
appeared to be that inaugurated at Yvry (Seine) by 
M. Emery, where the arches were composed of 
strong pieces of carpentry superposed to thenumber 
of three, for example. But it was preferred in 
many cases to leave open the intervals be- 
tween the several pieces, in order to allow better 
ventilation, and to prevent them from heating ; and 
further, because this plan gave an increase of depth 
to the arch, and, consequently, a more ample field 
to the oscillations of the curve of pressures. Certain 
timber bridges presented a compressed arch, a 
tensile tie-bar, and vertical connecting-rods, a 
system which was allied to the bowstring form. 
The flat arches of Wiebeking (Bavaria), and those 
in thin layers of planks superposed of Emy, would 
appear only suitable for roofing purposes, being too 
subject to deformation for bridges. Among the 
American forms of trellis framework for straight 
beams, capable of competing with arched openings, 
the system of Howe, having iron vertical tie-rods, 
deserved special mention. 

Cast-iron resisted compression well, but tension 
badly. It made good arches in the cases where the 
curve of pressures did not pass out of a certain central 
zone, and where the flexure was nothing or insen- 
sible ; and onthe condition that there were no 
powerful vibrations, 7.¢., that the dead weight was 
large compared to the moving load. This last con- 
sideration led, in the case of railways, to the 
spreading of a thick layer of ballast on the platform, 
in spite of the increase of load resulting therefrom. 

Wrought-iron was preferable to cast-iron, not- 
withstanding its higher price, whenever there was 
reason to fear the effects of flexure in certain parts, 
or when it was desired to make a light structure, 
without loading of ballast. There was also an 
opportunity of adopting pivoted supports, and of | 
calculating the thrust according to the theoretical | 
deformation. However, this conclusion was not | 
absolutely true for trellised arches, which it was 
necessary to use in the case of very large spans. | 


the Rhine, consisting of three arches, each 317ft. | 
span. In general, a solid plate web was preferable | 


In effect, the flexure was small, and the longi- 
tudinal pressure much predominated, the solid 
plate acted, consequently, more usefully than in a 
straight beam, which presented neutral fibres. 
Moreover, it would only be necessary to employ 
rivets at considerable intervals in the parts outside 
the joints. To satisfy the most advantageous con- 


able, and that the abutments should be able to 
resist the thrust. When the work was low and the 
ground solid, it was easy to give the abutments the 
necessary stability without too much expense. 
The compression, tending to close the molecules of — 
the metal, appeared to promise to such works a 
longer duration than would be due to pieces in ten- — 
sion, which threatened, after a long period, to be — 
subject to enervation. These considerations in 
favour of arched bridges were, it was true, some- 
what counterbalanced by the greater complication 
of the forms. 

Bow and string bridges were, as the words im- 
plied, arches provided with a tie-rod which received 
the thrust upon the extremities, without the inter- 
vention of supports; so that the abutments were 
freed from the effect of these thrusts, and only 
exerted reactions in a vertical direction. The most 
remarkable example was the bridge at Saltash, of 
two great spans of 456ft. each. The arch, being 
single, had to be kept at the two ends at the height 
above the roadway necessary to leave a free pass- 
age for the trains; and this led the eminent 
designer, Mr. Brunel, to adopt a curved tie, and to 
suspend the platform at a lowerlevel. When there 
were two arches, one on each side of the road, 
there was nothing to prevent their extremities 
descending to the level of the platform; the tie 
was then straight, and being strengthened in order _ 
to serve as a longitudinal bearer, it might support 
the roadway. An example of this disposition was 
the bridge of Audenarde, on the Scheldt. 

In conclusion, the Author referred to a work he 
had published in 1865 (“ Etude comparative sur les 
Ponts en Fer’’) in which he had given formule ex- 
pressing the stresses on the various parts of bow 
and string girders, as well as the comparison 
between this and other systems of construction. 


ed 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


AG the meeting of this Society on Tuesday, the 6th 
inst., My. Charles B. Vignoles, F.R.S., President, in 
the chair, the first ballot for the present session was 
taken, when thirty-seven candidates were balloted for 


| and declared to be duly elected, including eleven mem- 


bers, viz.:—Mr. Crawford James Campbell, Superin- 
tending Engineer, P.W.D., Indore; Mr. John James 
Carey, Ex. Eng., P.W.D., India; Mr. William Belling- 


‘ham Carter, District Engineer, Kast Indian Railway ; 


cross framing which connected 
together the different arch ribs of the same span. 
Where this resource was wanting, 7.e., where an 
isolated arch rib must maintain itself alone, the 
oval section, analogous to that of the arches of the 
bridge at Saltash, presented itself as one of the 
most favourable. 

Wrought and cast-iron might be associated in the 
same work. This combination had been adopted in 
a bridge of three arches constructed in the Park at 
Neuilly, near Paris, many details of which had been 
suggested by thenew Westminster Bridge. All the 
pieces essentially under compression, 7.¢., the 
spandrels and the portions of the arch near the 
abutments, had, for the sake of economy, been made 
of cast-iron, while the central portion of the arches 
and the lodgitudinal bearers of the platform were 
of plate-iron. 

Arched bridges were, on principle, often more 
economical than those formed with girders; they 
admitted better of an augmentation of the dead 
weight, for the purpose of deadening the vibrations 
and increasing the probable durability. But it was 
necessary that suflicient height should be avail- 


‘Grose, Arden Hardwicke, Fletcher James Ivens, Frede- — 


Mr. Walton White Evans, New Rochelle, U.S.A.; Mr. 
Alexander Fraser, Resident Engineer to the Grand 
Junction Water Works Company; Mr. William Fre- 
derick March Phillipps, District Engineer, Punjab 
Railway; Mr, John Arthur Phillips, Aigburth, Liver- 
pool; Mr. Arthur Potts, Chester; Mr. Joseph Quick, 
jun., Sumner-street; Mr. William Robert Robinson, 
Resident Engineer, Madras Railway; and Mr. Edward 
Walsh, Engineer to the River Witham Commissioners. 
Twenty-six gentlemen were elected Associates, viz. :— 
Mr. Charles Augustus Alberga, Stud. Inst. C.E., Buck- 
ingham-street; Mr. John Philip Cortlandt Anderson 
Ex. Eng. P.W.D., India; Mr. Thomas Ashton, late Super- 
intending Officer P.W.D., Ceylon; Mr. Robert William 
Peregrine Birch, Stud. Inst. C.E., Westminster; Mr. 
James Bisset, Cape Town; Mr. Joseph Bourne, Resi- 
dent Fngineer, &c., of the Isle of Wight Railway, San- 
down; Mr. John Charles Coode, Stud. Inst. C.E., West- 
minster; Mr. Charles Cowan, Valparaiso; Captain — 
Arthur Edward Downing, Assistant Surveyor, Topo- 
graphical Survey of India; Mr. Frederick Dresser, 
Assistant Engineer, Bombay, P.W.D.; Mr. Francis Fox, 
Westminster; Mr. Thomas Wilson Grindle, Borough 
Engineer, Hertford; Mr. John Falshaw Hobson, Assis- 
tant Engineer, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Bom- 
bay; Mr. Arthur Lucas, Westminster; Mr. James 
Chatburn Madeley, Resident Engineer of the Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway; My. William Matthews, West- 
minster; Mr. George Palmer, Assistant Engineer,’ 
P.W.D., Government of H.H, the Nizam; Mr. Alexander 
Rhodes, Assistant Engineer, Great Southern of India 
Railway; Mr. William George Scott, Assistant to Resi- 
dent Engineer, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company; Mr. Peter Soames, Southampton- 
street ; Mr. Herbert Unwin, Engineer tothe Gas Works, 
Sheffield; Mr. Thomas Finsbury Septimus Wakley, 
Assistant Engineer, East Indian Railway; Mr. William 
Thomas Walker, Donnington, near Newport, Salop; 
Mr. Edward Orange Wildman Whitehouse, Hampstead; 
Mr. Charles Henry Willes, Ex. Eng., Madras Irrigation ~ 
and Canal Company, and Mr. John Hatton Wilson, Ex. — 
Eng., P.W.D., India. f 

It was also announced that, acting under the pro- ~ 
visions of Section IV. of the Bye Laws, the Council had © 
recently admitted the following Candidates as Students © 
of the Institution:—Arthur Turnour Atchison, James 
Thomas Atchison, Edward Kynaston Burstal, Edmund — 
Emson, Walter Freeth, Charles John Goodman, Arthur — 


rick Jackson, Walter Robert Jones, John Herman ~ 
Merivale, John Nowland, William Patterson Orchard, — 
Ernest Edward Sawyer, Gilbert Stiff, Thomas Sugden _ 
Joseph Caliste Grosvenor du Vallon, and Charles ~ 
Edward Sabine Younghusband. i 


————_>____—_ 


Board oF Works.—There is now a vacancy — 
in Her Majesty’s Office of Works, Whitehall- — 
place, for a technical clerk, at a salary of £150 
per annum, rising to £300 (£10 a-year), with — 
prospects of promotion if duly qualified. Any — 
one between the ages of eighteen and thirty © 
desiring the appointment, who has been properly — 
educated under an architect, should apply to the — 
Office of Works, as the appointment will be con- 
ferred on the best qualified applicant. | 


By 
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CLARK’S WATER-SOFTENING PROCESS 
AT CANTERBURY. 


ROFESSOR FRANKLAND has recently paid 
a visit to the Canterbury Water-Works to 
witness and test the application of Clark’s soften- 
ing process, which is there easily and successfully 
carried out by Mr. Homersham, C.E. The water 
is pumped from a deep well sunk in the chalk, and 
the effect of the process is to reduce the hardness 
from 26°3 to 4:9 parts in 100,000; while repeated 
chemical analyses fail to detect the slightest trace 
of organic matter in the softened water. Dr. 
Frankland speaks with admiration of the “ mag- 
nificent blue tint” of the water in the Canterbury 
reservoirs ; and it is important to note that, after 
having remarked of this water, “I know of no 
better water than this in the United Kingdom,” 
Dr. Frankland goes on to say that ‘the chalk, 
oolite, and greensand around the metropolis con- 
tain abundance of water which is of unsurpassed 
purity after being submitted to this (Clark’s) 
simple process.’” The Lancet says: “ Do not this 
testimony of Dr. Frankland to the excellence of 
the Canterbury water-supply, derived as it is from 
the chalk in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city, and his reference to the abundance of pure 
water lying beneath the metropolis, indicate that 
a solution of the difficulties which have hitherto 
barred the way to an improved water-supply for 
London lies nearer at hand than is commonly 
supposed ?” 


<< }>— 


GEOLOGICAL SYSTEMS AND ENDEMIC 
DISEASES. 


ae little time ago, Dr. Moffat read a paper 

showing that the soil has an influence on the 
composition of the cereal plants grown upon it, and 
on the diseases to which the inhabitants are subject. 
The district in which he practises consists geolo- 
gically of the carboniferous and new red sandstone, 
or Cheshire sandstone systems. The inhabitants 
of the first are engaged in mining and agricultural 
occupations, those of the latter in agriculture. 
Anemia, with goitre,is a very prevalent disease 
among those living on the carboniferous system, 
while it is almost unknown among those living on 
the new red sandstone system, and consumption is 
also more prevalent amongst the inhabitants of the 
former. As ancemia is a condition in which there 
is a deficiency of the oxide-of iron which the blood 
naturally contains, Dr. Moffat was led to make an 
examination of the relative composition of the 
wheat grown on the soil of Cheshire sandstone, 
carboniferous limestone, millstone grit, and a tran- 
sition soil between Cheshire sandstone and the grit. 
The result of the analysis shows that the wheat 
grown on the soil of the Cheshire sandstone contains 
the largest quantity of ash, and that there is a larger 
quantity of phosphoric acid in it than in the soils 
of the carboniferous and millstone grit system; 
also a much larger quantity of oxide of iron than 
in either of them. He has calculated that each in- 
habitant on the Cheshire sandstone, if he consumes 
Ub. of wheat daily, takes in nearly 5grs. per day 
of the sesquioxide ofiron more than the inhabitant 
of the carboniferous system, and who seems, there- 
fore to be subject to this liability to ancemia, in 
consequence of the deficiency of iron and phos- 
phoric acid in the foodhe consumes. It is not only in 
the wheat grown upon the carboniferous system that 
there is a deficiency in the quantity of oxide of iron, 
and the phosphates, says Dr. Moffat, but also in 
the blood of the animals reared upon it; so that the 
inhabitants upon that system take in a minimum 
quantity of these constituents of the blood, com- 
pared with that taken in by the inhabitants of the 
Cheshire sandstone. He stated that sheep were 
liable to ancemia—a fact which he attributed to 
sheep walks being upon trap and limestone hills, 
in the soil of which there is but little, if any, 
iron. 

> 


New Cortimry Suarrts at Sumpoy.—The 
sinking of two shafts to an extensive new 
colliery, known as Shildon Colliery, has just been 
finished. The colliery is said to be the largest 
in the South Durham coalfield. The two 
shafts and the walling which have just been 
finished are} 14ft. and 12ft. respectively in 
diameter, and were commenced on the 29th 
June, 1866. The contractor for the sinking was 
Mr. G. Wylam, of Houghton-le-Spring, and the 
work has been ably and energetically carried out 
by his son, Mr. Jasper Wylam. Mr. W. Bains 
has been the resident superintendent of the 
works from the commencement. Land has been 
measured off for the erection of four rows of 
workmen’s cottages on the south side of Red- 
worth-road, Shildon. 


HAuilding Irielligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


AmoTHERBY.—The Rev. C. P. Peach has set 
about the thorough restoration of the ancient 


church of Amotherby, near Malton. The nave, 
rebuilt about 1710, and the tower remain. The 
south chancel wall will be rebuilt, and the north 


walls will be pierced for four Roman arches to 
add an aisle and vestry. The architect is Mr. 
A figure, in chain armour, and 
two grave covers, with crosses and an inscription 
to the Bordesden family (14th century) have been 


Fowler Jones. 


discovered. 


AnstEy.—An appeal has been made for funds 
to aid in the restoration of Anstey Church, near 
It was originally (says the Herts 
Guardian) a fine edifice of cruciform shape, es 

t 
has now fallen into a most dilapidated condition. 
Had Anstey been on any of the main roads of the 
county this church would have attracted attention, 
and doubtless it would have been restored long 


Buntingford. 


with tower in centre—like Wheathamstead. 


ago. But Anstey isfar away from any high-road, 


and the visitors toit are few and far between. 
The church was built in the reign of Henry III, 
from materials of additional works made to the 
Castle in the time of King John, the castle itself 
having been built in the reign of William the 


Conquerer by Eustace, Duke of Boulogne. 


AnTRIM.—The new (Roman) Catholic Church 
of S. Congall, Antrim, has just’ been goaspaaies 

e 
church, which has cost about £6,000, is a 
with 
white dressings, having a tower rising above the 
It is cruciform in plan, the style 
Mr. James 


by the Bishop of Down and Connor. 
spacious building, built of black stone 


front entrance. 
being a modification of Gothic. 
Connor, of Belfast, is the architect. 


nave of Chester Cathedral has so far proceeded 


purpose. 
seasoning by Mr. Thompson, at Peterborough, 


Chester from the carver’s hands. 


noblemen, including the Marquis of Westminster, 
Lord Derby, Lord Sefton, Lord Egerton, &c. 


view by a closely-boarded platform, for obvious 
reasons, 
visible in the nave are the removal of the 
whitewash from the walls of the south aisle, 


and from the groining of the south aisle. 


of its date. The bosses at the intersection of the 
recording known epochs in the history of the 
building, will always be objects of interest to 
admirers of the beautiful in church architecture 
and decoration. It is intended to go on with the 
groining of the north aisle next spring. It has 
also been decided to put flying buttresses on the 
south side of the cathedral, which will add to the 
beauty as well as the stability of the building. 
The whole of the work at this cathedral is under 
the immediate superintendence of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s clerk of works, Mr. Frater. 


CuurstoN Frrrers.—A new Congregational 
Chapel has been opened in the hamlet of 
Galmpton, which is a part of the parish of 
Churston Ferrers, Devon. The architecture is 
in the Gothic style : length, 45ft.; breadth, 29ft.; 
height, 22ft. It is built of limestone. No con- 
tract was entered into, but the work has been 
carried out under the direction of the architect 
(the Rev. D. Davis, Dartmouth) by Mr. T. Lovell, 
of Dartmouth, and Mr, E. Narraway, of Brixham. 


Dawtisu.—The new Independent Chapel, de- 
signed by Messrs. J. Tarring & Son, architects, of 
London and Torquay, is now complete, It con- 
sists of nave, chancel, vestries, organ chamber, 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The restoration of the 


that the special services were resumed within it 
on Advent Sunday. The last special service in 
the nave was held on Whit-Sunday this year. 
The old roof of the broad aisle has been entirely 
removed, and a massive one of the best possible 
oak has been substituted, the whule being relaid 
with the original lead, specially recast for the 
The oak groining is now being pushed 
forward as rapidly as is consistent with thorough 


and will be put up in sections as it arrives at 
The central 
boss will contain an emblematic device having 
reference to the Prince of Wales, and the other 
bosses will bear similar devices in honour of local 


Until the completion of the roof it will not be 
visible from below, as it will be screened from 


The improvements which are now 


from the handsome massive clustered pillars, 
This 
groining is of stone, and isa splendid example 


groins, all in excellent taste, and some of them 


lobbies, &c., with staircases leading to gallery. 
The principal front, facing the Strand, has a tower 
and spire 160ft. high. The style is Decorated, 
and the eutire cost, exclusive of site, is about 
£2,000. The church is designed to seat 
500 persons. The building has been carried out 
under the efficient superintendence of Mr. H. J. 
Newton, of the Torquay office, by the builder, 
Mr. J. &. Luscombe, of Torquay. 


East Anstey.—On Advent Sunday the parish 
church of East Anstey, Devon, was reopened. 
The new structure (which in reality the church 
now is) is placed on the old foundation, the only 
actual addition to the ancient fabric consisting of 
a vestry, which is divided from the chancel by a 
wooden screen with movable panels, so that it 
may on special occasions be converted into a 
transept, and hence add materially to the ac- 
commodation afforded by the church. Various 
works connected with the restoration were carried 
out by Mr. James Wood, builder and contractor, 
of Lurley, near Tiverton, from the designs of Mr. 
E. Ashworth, of Exeter. 


Easton.—The parish church of Easton has been 
reopened, The building is in the Transition style, 
and possesses a very rich archway giving access to 
the nave, restored some years ago by Messrs. New- 
man & Sons. The recent alterations include a 
complete restoration of the circular apse internally. 
The chancel has been repaved with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles, whilst the sanctuary has been 
furnished with a new oak table, a super altar in 
stone, and a reredos in encaustic work, charged 
with the emblems of the Evangelists, &c. There 
is a Gothic screen in oak dividing the chancel 
from the nave. 


ExitHamM.—On Saturday the foundation stone 
of a church, to be dedicated to S. Peter, situated 
in the Eltham-road, Lee, was laid by the Lady 
Louisa Mills. The new building, which is to be 
Early Gothic in style, will be constructed of 
brick, with stone columns and window tracery. 
It will consist of a nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, and organ chamber. The west end of 
the nave will terminate in a tower and spire, the 
basement of which will form the principal 
entrance. The cost of the church and part of 
the tower at present in progress will be £3,950, 
of which sum there is still about £2,000 to be 
raised. The structure will be erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Newman and Billing, archi- 
tects, Southwark, by Messrs. Dove Brothers, of 
Islington. 


Horpire.—The laying of the corner stone of 
the new chancel of All Saints’ Church, at 
Hordle, Hants, took place on Monday week. 
For some years past the church had shown signs 
of decay, and Mr. C. Giles, of Furnival’s-inn, 
London, was requested to report upon it. His 
report brought before the porishioners the neces- 
sity of immediately taking steps for rebuilding 
the church, and a committee was appointed. A 
design, in the style of the twelfth century, was 
furnished by the architect, to be carried out in 
red brick, with facings and trimmings of Bath 
stone. Mr. Lander, of Burton, is the builder. 


Hovexuton Conquest. — Houghton Conquest 
Church was lately reopened, after restoration 
under the direction of Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., at a cost of £3,000. The chancel, which 
had fallen into a condition of great neglect, has 
been furnished by the rector with a fine oak 
roof, 


Hurtit.—On Monday week five foundation 
stones of a new Primitive Methodist Chapel were 
laid. The style of the building will be Gothic, 
the materials used being red bricks, with Ancaster 
stone dressings. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided in the chapel for 800 persons, and there 
will be schoolrooms below. Mr. Musgrave is the 
architect, Mr. Robinson being the builder; and 
the total cost is estimated at £2,500. 


Ipswich.— Mr. R. M. Phipson has recently 
restored the church of 8. Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich, 
and the enrichment of the stonework has just 
been completed by Mr. Phyffers under his direc- 
tion. The western doorway, the south doorway, 
the corbels on which rest the springers of the nave 
roof, and the sedilia, are the principal portions of 
the building which have been treated. 


Litttr Drwcuurcu.—The parish church of 
S. David, Little Dewchurch, was reopened on 
Thursday the Ist inst., after restoration. The 
style is Early Decorated, and the church consists 
of nave, chancel, and west tower. The old roof 
timbers, previously hidden by a low plaster ceiling, 
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have been cleared, the chancel arch rebuilt, the 
church reseated, and a new reredos erected. 
Mr. F. Preedy, of Baker-street, London, was the 
architect. The amount expended was £1,400. 


Marcu.—A new Baptist Chapel is now in 
course of erection at March, Isle of Ely, from 
plans by Mr. Usher, architect, of Bedford. Mr. 
William Hutchinson is the contractor. 


MonMouTHSHIRE.—On Friday, December 2, 
Trinity Church, Cwmbran, Monmouthshire, was 
opened for Divine service, after having been 
closed for restoration. The contract was taken 
by Messrs. Cock Brothers, Newport, and carried 
out from designs and under the supervision of 
of Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect. 


S. Grorcr’s CHAPEL, Winpsor.—The Queen 
Jast Friday visited the Chapel Royal of S. George, 
for the purpose of examining the elegant reredos 
recently erected at the east end of the choir. 
The reredos, which is of white and veined 
alabaster, was sculptured by Mr. Bernie Philips, 
the architect being Mr. G. G. Scott. Slender 
pilasters, with gilt capitals bearing small statuettes 
of angels holding swords and crosses, support 
handsomely carved canopies relieved with gold. 
The centre of the reredos is occupied by three 
large panels, that in the middle being a bas-relief, 
representing the Ascension of our Lord, the 
figure of Christ rising above a group of his 
disciples. The Saviour is surrounded by an oval 
gloria, gilt. The panels right and left of the 
middle one contain bas-reliefs of our Lord appear. 
ing to Mary and to his disciples, all the figures 
being finely and expressively carved. The four 
outer panels, two on each side of the central 
compartment, are each adorned with two beauti- 
fully-sculptured heads of angels, set in frames, 
richly ornamented with coloured marbles. 


BUILDINGS, 


FREMINGTON.—A new national school at Fre- 
mington, North Devon, was opened on Wednes- 
day week. Tne school is situated in the centre 
of the village, and is very substantially built. 
Its dimensions are 64ft. by 18ft., exclusive of a 
class-room, 16ft. by 30ft.; the usual offices are 
commodious, and the front of the building is 
surmounted by a bell turret. The architects are 
Messrs. Gould & Son, Mr. John West having 
executed the. masonry, and Messrs, Isaacs & 
Ridge the carpentry. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE. — The new block of 
school buildings (according to the local Daily 
Chronicle) in connection with Bath-lane Church, 
presents an imposing appearance now that the 
hoarding has been removed from Locke-street. 
The church with its well-defined spire, together 
with the schools with their elegant open turret, 
form one of the handsomest groups of architec- 
tural composition for religious and educational 
purposes in the town. The new schools are on 
an extensive scale, and the accommodation for 
class rooms and for other arrangements is in 
proportion. The architect of the original struc- 
ture, Mr. Thomas Oliver, is also the architect 
for the new works. 


PooLE WHARFEDALE.—A new school-house is 
in course of erection in connection with the 
church of this village, from the designs and 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Walken, archi- 
tect, of Leeds. 


ScarBoroucH.—The foundation stone of the 
New 8S. Martin’s Grammar School, Scarborough, 
was laid on Tuesday week by the Archbishop of 
York. The building, which will front Ramshill- 
road, will be in the Gothic style, and will com- 
prise schoolrooms and class-rooms for boys and 
girls, and a large lecture-hall above. Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Thomas Petch, of Scarborough, the contractor. 


~~ ——_—_———- 


MemoriaL Fountain, Giascow. — The pre- 
mium, £50, has been awarded to Mr. John Sellars, 
architect, Glasgow. 


THE CoLosseum.—The last traces of this institu- 
tion are about to disappear. Erected in 1824, it 
received much patronage from the last generation, 
and enjoyed a reputation for the gigantic pictures 

. or panoramas exhibited there; but, after many 
vicissitudes, it ultimately succumbed to the more 
popular and central entertainments of modern 
times, and now its site is to be disposed of. It 
occupies about 81,000 square feet, possessing a 
frontage of about 300ft. to the Regent’s-park and 
Albany-street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. } 


To OuR READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


B. V.,J. H. 8,4. FR, 0. W.B, G. R., H. G.w., 
8. F., H.G. B 
P. 


RecetveD.—C. H.J.,A.P.M., T.C. A. T., J.C. G.. EOB., 
Pp AvLp.—Can’t say anything about sketch for title-page 
C 


of Sketchbook without seeing it. 
W. W.—Sketch of Athelstan not good enough. 
E. Raxe.—Your sketch of Grey Friars Tower will appear. 
J. W. W.—The sketch was not good enough, like a great 
many others which have been returned lately. . 
Erratum.—The interior illustration in our last number 
was wrongly named. It should have been Lichfield Catbe- 
dral and not Ely Cathedral. 


——————EEE 


Correspondence, 


SE. 


LUMP-CONTRACTS IN GLASGOW. 
(To the Editor of the Burpinc News.) 


Srm,—It is encouraging to see by the useful 
letter of your Glasgow correspondent tha; there is 
nothing original, as I had thought, in my scheme 
for a substitute for the present unsatisfactory 
system of contracting. His letter quite relieves 
me from the necessity of replying to the sneer of 
another correspondent. A scheme that will 
secure the assent of canny clients north of the 
Tweed is not so very impracticable, or even absurd, 
as ‘J. P.8.” considers it. The question for archi- 
tects to discuss is, not what clients and com- 
mittees will sanction off-hand, but what archi- 
tects ought fairly to do, and how they ought fairly 
to practise. Clients will assent to anything rea- 
sonable we can be found to agree about. They 
do not respect us for the subserviency that impels 
us toidly yield to them the cue we ought to wield 
ourselves. I, for one Southron, should be glad of 
some more detailed description of the Glasgow 
system of tendering.—I am, Sir, &c. 

SOLOMON SET-SQUARE. 


THE INSTITUTE ON ITS TRIAL. 


Smr,—If your correspondent “J. P. 8.” really 
desires, as I do, to see the Institute flourish—not 
as amere architectural society, but as a focus of 
union and authority for all practising architects— 
he will rather deal with the grave facts I have 
adduced from the President’s own address than 
denounce me because I am young, or, as he says, 
amere tyro in quest of eclat, and write anony- 
mously. The complaint I make isa very serious 
one; its topic is the professional insignificance of 
the Institute. Howdoeshe meet it? By abusing 
its critics, and intimating to the vast body of 
architects out of its small fold that it is an ob- 
structive “cow’’ on its line of triumph, to be in 
time ridden down by the drivers of the Institute 
engine. If by this imperative style of writing 
every decent English architect can be terrified 
into membership, I, for one, shall rejoice. I am, 
however, tired of waiting any longer for the opera- 
tion. I see no prospect of it. Hinc ille 
lachryme. 

I have every respect for individual members of 
the Institute. I believe it to be a very charming 
and agreeable society, where very good papers are 
read, very nicely printed and very quickly circu- 
lated. I can’t say that I hold it to be downright 
profane, as evidently does “J.P. §.,” to speak 
slightly of the Institute; but I do quite concur 
with him in thinking it too bad—nay, absolutely 
silly—of your contemporary to question the 
hilarity of the Conduit-street executive. It is 
almost as silly as to write angrily about it. All 
these, and other matters he, with another corre. 
spondent, speaks of, are mere trifles in presence 
of the fact that in 1870, when English architects 
are being trodden down by the public in sheer 
ignorance, the Institute has not, and is not likely 
to have, their adhesion. It is ignored on all sides, 
save here and there by those irrepressible gentle- 
men who advertise themselves here, there, and 
everywhere as F.R.1.B.A. or A.R.I.B.A. I fear 
it Was one of these that in a contemporary told 


us, a week or two ago we were all nobodies, or 
next to it, if we did’nt hail from the Institute (!). 
I protest against this sort of thing. If it were 
based, like a university B.A. degree, on either a 
great, or even a little, “go,” I would bow to it; 
but we all know it isn’t, and tuat no good can by 
possibility accrue to the general body of archi- 
tects by the Institute’s continuance as at present 
constituted. 

I trust you will accept my old initials. I don’t 
see why “J. P.S.” objects to them. Surely, Mr. 
Editor, an anonymous “ W. Y.” is quite as harm- 
less as an anonymous ‘“‘J. P. §.,” especially on a 
question absolutely impersonal.—I am, ec We 


THE AIR AND HEALTH QUESTION AND 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—If “J. G.’? will look again at the letter 
ne mentions (p. 401) he will not find any promise 
to show him “unbloody buildings ”—the phrase 
does not occur—but, on the contrary, I wrote that 
I did “not know an unbloody one in modern 
England ;” that probably I should “not find one 
made for human habitation in his county,” 
wherever that might be, and that ‘‘ probably 
chance has not evolved a dozen, if any.” 

A little less haste, then, in answering the letter 
before he had read it would have saved him the 
guesses that I “ probably”’ referred to “churches 
or unceiled attics or garrets,” it being there 
written as plainly as I could, and even italicised, 
that the ‘*chambers’’ and “structures” to be 
adduced were not ‘buildings,’ nor “ for human 
habitation.” 

I will redeem my promise, but first, it might 
have occurred, I think, to an average mind, that 
there may possibly be chambers and structures 
not admitting breathers within them, and yet 
having exactly identical requirements as toair and 
weather, as if they were to be dwelt in. They 
may be ‘ variously sized and designed,” and 
‘‘cheaply or expensively constructed ;’ but all 
required to fulfil the conditions of excluding raim 
and wind—perhaps even better than ‘‘ churches 
or garrets ” usually at present do, and yet promot- 
ing the constant outflow of foul and light air, and. 
inflow of fresh, and, as I said, the outflow 
not only of so many cubic feet per minute, but 
of the right cubic feet, the particular ones fouled, 

Now to see some dozens or hundreds of these 
works of true design then, so perfectly and uni- 
versally successful in fulfilling the exact condi- 
tions wherein all your Smirkes, and Barrys, and 
Royal Institutes of British ‘‘ Architects” (save 
the mark!) with John Bull’s revenues to play 
and blunder and botch with ad libitum, so utterly 
and continually fail—to see, I say, these marvels 
of art, ‘J. G.” has but to visit, at the nearest 
town, the largest manufactory or store of lanterns 
—carriage lanterns, police lanterns, magic lanterna, 
street gas lamps, or any sort, however rough or 
finished, big or little, from a lighthouse top to a 
“ bull’s-eye.” All alike require the exclusicn of 
rain and wind, the free inflow of fresh air to feed. 
the flame, and right outflow of all that it fouls,, 
without allowing mixture or waste of force. In 
short, they require exactly what a perfect dwelling. 
or meeting room requires; but, unlike these or 
any work of your “architects,” they ful/il what. 
is required. They doit, simply do it—not better 
or worse ; there is no more or less about a matter 
of totality. A chamber to contain a lamp, or to 
contain breathers, is either rightly or wrongly de- 
signed, either self-ventilative or non-ventilative— 
that is, in the latter case, noxious or imnoxious,, 
bloody or unbloody. In the case of the lanterns, 
either some of the burnt air may be hindered from. 
exit and mingled with the fresh—as would always 
happen if ‘‘ architects” or chance made them— 
or none may be so hindered, which is always the 
actual case. Proof: Turn any one of them up- 
side down, and try with a heavy instead of a light 
fluid. Fill the inverted chamber with water, and 
all will run out. Not a drop will be caught and 
retained by any malformation, or even spread by 
too level a piece of surface. There is entire drain ! 
age in this position ; therefore, in the position of 
use, unchecked wpward drainage, utilizing all the 
hot air’s ascensionai force for its instant removal, 
allowing none to cool, be mingled, diffused, or a 
second time reach the flame. You see, the details 
of a common craft, even the tinman’s lantern- 
making, are a widely different thing from “ archi- 
tects ” details ; very unlike “J.G.’s’’ unceiled or 
ceiled “ churches or garrets.” There is all the 
difference between work of design and of chance. 

And that brings us to the main question that I . 
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promised to answer and make ‘ very plain :’— 
What makes this difference between the tinman’s 
work and the Royal British Architect’s? Why is 
there no sixpenny lantern in England wrongly or 
imperfectly formed as to its chief functions, and 
no church, or palace, or room, in the Houses of 
Parliament or elsewhere, rightly so? Is it the 
tinman’s greater science and learning that causes 
this? Yes, sir. Itis his possession of this im- 
portant piece of learning—that an unventilated 
lantern is unsaleable. Therein lies the whole dif- 
ference. You have taught your tinman this, but 
you have taught your “architect” quite other- 
wise—that such rubbish as a Palace of West- 
minster is very saleable. You have, in every case, 
what you pay for; you arrange to pay tinman ac- 
cording to efficiency of the things produced, and 
you get what you paid for. You arrange to pay 
Royal British Architects according to outlay. 
Have you not got also here what you pay for ? 

What else, O British wisdom, would you have ? 
Have you ever paid for anything else ? 

But pursue the necessary results a step farther. 
Let a man of average mind and decency bethink 
himself a moment what it must be to plan for the 
first time, and advise for the first time another’s 
expenditure of other men’s labour, on the under- 
standing of being paid a “ percentage on the out- 
lay,’—on that very outlay that you are to direct, 
so that every economy is to bring you a loss, and 
every waste a gain! Nay, to be paid for nothing 
else, for no doing whatever of yours, but, contrari- 
wise, for the amount of other men’s work caused 
to be spent. Let him only try to figure, if he 
can, the manner of man it must take,—the calibre 
and quality of mind to accept this position,—nay, 
to do it contentedly ; and not only be thus paid 
once as a shift, but proceed to do it again a second 
time! Yea, further, to regard it as quite in the 
nature of things, a business, a regular way of 
living! Andif areader can dive into such an 
abyss, this is the manner of mind, observe, from 
which British wisdom asks planning of buildings,— 
yea, expects great works !—works the most pre- 
eminently calling for dignity of mind, and for in- 
vention of every kind, yea, the most godlike arti- 
fice and co-ordinance, from men that collectively 
publish that the above “appears the best mode” 
of paying them “that can be devised/”—and 
stand up ina body of hundreds, with the M.P. for 
Bath at their head, to proclaim themselves in- 
capable of devising a way of being paid for their 
own work. 

Returniug, then, to our lantern question, we 
find means of making the answer plainer. Be- 
tween the tinman’s work and the “‘architect’s” we 
find this immense fundamental difference under- 
lying and amply accounting for all others. The 
lanterns are the work of ordinary or average 
British mind; but the churches and palaces not 
so. Our system isso arranged as to get its archi- 
tecture exclusively from a far lower stratum, 
from nothing approaching average English hu- 
manity, but the last siftings thereof through a 
sieve that, if you do but look at the thing a 
moment, can only let the smallest and lowest order 
of mind pass through. What but the already 
dullest and basest quality of mind and soul do you 
suppose can go through this percentage-taking 
sieve, so as to undergo the further progressive 
degradation and defilement the practice imposes ? 
All our great-work-designing since Wren, you see, 
is demonstrably that of an exceptionally low caste 
of English soul, not merely the lowest born, but 
artificially-degraded lower, morally and intellectu- 
ally. This accounts for all the contrast between 
this and common arts, and is no theory observe, 
but the true cause as plainly as any cause of any 
effect in the world. Will any man attempt to 
dispute that the creature which has been paid 
percentage on an outlay is necessarily a baser— 
either originally baser, or a more fallen order of 
creature, than one which has taken none, and 
that he who has taken it twice is again of a more 
degraded rank of being than had he stopped at 
taking it once? And can we not see, if we notice 
any bit of work more approaching decency or com- 
mon serse, amid the unutterable vileness that 

‘rises around us, and if we inquire into its author- 
ship, that it is always some young architect's first 
work ; none ever producing a second, orat least no 
third, distinguishable from the general dung- 
heap ? 

When another, then, of your correspondents, 
“H. A. L.” (Intercom. 2023, p. 420) coolly wishes 
me, ‘omitting any attacks on architects,’ to 
‘enable some one to earn an extra percentage,” 
he somewhat mistakes his customer. ‘‘ Omitting 
attacks on architects,” forsooth, to teach protec- 


tion from lightning! Why, what is lightning- 
damage to percentagers’ havoc? What if there 
were no conductors, and lightning were to topple 
down every stone still left upon another of the 
few poor remnants of our forefathers’ lovely handi- 
work that, being in out-of-the-way nooks, have 
escaped this generation of percentage-hunters’ 
vigilance ? Would lightning be as one of them, 
and ‘‘break down all the carved work thereof 
with axes and hammers?’ Would lightning 
Scottize the rest of our antiquities, and forge and 
set up Victorian shams in their place? Would 
not lightning, hail, earthquake, or any elemental 
forces be, as Mr. Ruskin said twenty years ago, 
welcome friends indeed, if kind heaven by their 
means were to save some noble thing from 
“restoration,” some pearl from these nineteenth 
century destroyers, and mother earth give it 
honourable grave? For is not mankind fifty 
times richer, as he said, by the possession of 
buried Nineveh than of rebuilt Milan? Would 
not all after generations of Anglo-Saxondom, and 
of all mankind, prefer and be more blest by some 
Early English stones under the kindly soil, than 
all your lying Victorian forgeries of them on its 
surface ? 

“H. A. L.” might as well ask Gambetta, just 
now, to attend to lightning-conductors, “ omitting 
attacks on” Prussians, as expect I am going to 
abstain from attacks on my country’s destroyers, 
that in one single reign have all but consummated 
the utter clearance of our cradle-land of every 
fragment of ancestral handiwork that was precious 
or noble, unique and inimitable, monumental or 
truly historic; everything that distinguished a 
land of a thousand years’ story from Australia ; 
these men that in their single generation have 
coined into their percentage more of my race’s 
jewels than I believe civil wars and neglect of all 
the three centuries before them had destroyed, 
and now all but disinherited our scattered race, 
for aJl coming time, of every link with their noble 
past ; yea, nearly made Anglo-Saxondom as record- 
less as Dyaks or Maories, and who, unless soon 
checked, will have quite done so; unless we can 
rid our land of them, even sooner perhaps than 
France may be rid of Prussians ! 

And to please ““H.A.L.,” forsooth, I am to 
treat of these my nation’s most insidious wasters 
without “attacks on” them ; these enemies whose 
inglorious names I predict their own grandchildren 
will never dare to bear; for though percentage 
may, I hope, not have many days more—perhaps 
be now in its last months—this may be the last 
December there will be any to be gotten, yet all 
concerned be sure its name and memory will be 
kept, while its vile results arein the way—kept to 
be cursed and spit upon as long as English tongue 
endures. No attacks, indeed! Why it is quite 
disgusting enough to have to mention, to look at 
this Augean stable, and touch with tongs this 
‘‘ honourable profession.” Does “H. A. L.” sup- 
pose any decent person would do so out for duty, 
and therefore to attack ‘/—I am, &c., 


Dec. 5. E. L. G. 


EALING SEWAGE WORKS. 


S1r,—In your impression of the 2nd Decem- 
ber, you give me the credit of the system adopted 
for the purification of the Ealing sewage. It 
would be very unfair to Mr. Jones, the engineer 
of the works, if I did not ask you to have the 
goodness to correct this statement. All that has 
been done for the Haling works through my in- 
strumentality is this: I suggested to Mr. Jones a 
better plan than that previously in use; but to 
Mr, Jones alone the credit is due—not only of 
carrying out the Ealing works, which are con- 
sidered a model for imitation, but also for having 
carried them on towards perfection by the addi- 
tion of many admirable mechanical and other 
arrangements. 

My suggestion was, that instead of using 
lime only, which does its work very imperfectly, 
or metallic salts, which are very costly, it would 
be as well to use lime first, to do that for which 
it is admirably adapted—viz., to precipitate the 
phosphates and carbonates, and, subsequently, by 
another operation to fix the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen with a comparatively small quantity of per- 
chloride or some other salt of iron. This idea 
Mr. Jones has very successfully dealt with, 
and he has supplemented it by mechanical 
arrangements which will go far towards removing 
the organic compounds which the chemicals fail 
to lay hold of. 

I may state that I am convinced that Mr. 
Jones’s works quite justify the very high opinion 


expressed of them by Professor Way, and I 
agree with him that the combined system cf pre- 
cipitation and filtration will in all probability 
bring the effluent water to a sufficient state of 


purity to enter the river,—I am, &c., 
Henry Y. D. Scort, Lieut-Col. R.E. 
Ealing, December 5. 


—_—__-_oe-- 


Intercommnicatton. 


—— 


QUESTIONS. 


[2061] RATEABLE BUILDINGS.—I shall feel obliged 
ifsome of the readers of the BurtpING News will say 
whether a work-shop built of wood, in framework all 
round, and independent of the ground, covered with feather- 
edge boards, something like the contractors’ sheds seen in 
the streets, except the floor andwheels, would be considered 
rateable, An early reply will oblige.—SamMuEL LEXICON. 


[2062] ORIGIN OF PULPITS.—TI should be glad 
through your ‘ Intercommnunication” column to know the 
origin of pulpits in our churches, as some say that they 
are not of older date than the Reformation.—s. H. 


[2063] DRYING OF WOOD.—In the short notice you 
give in your last number under this head there is no allu- 
sion to the method of drying by immersion, which is I be- 
lieve resorted to in the case of large timbers or flitches ; 
will some of your readers give their experience of this 
method? Steamis sometimes employed, but oh! what 
will joiners and cabinet-makers say to drying their fine 
woods in sand? Ican bear witness to the bad effect of 
excessive drying. What has become of the famous Desic- 
cating Company ?—Z, 


[2064] EMPLOYERS AND CLERK OF WORKS.— 
An employer having arranged to cariy out a building ac- 
cording to the plans and specifications of an architect, the 
architect being at a distance from the locality, and to be 

retained and paid his full percentage on the work, has 
the employer the right to appoint a clerk of works to carry 
out the work to the plans, &c., of the said architect? 
Farther, has the architect a right to object to a clerk of 
works so appointed? Answers or iaformation from any of 
your correspondents having experience in the foregoing 
snbject will oblige the inquirer, and most likely throw a 
little light on an obscure matter, to the edification of your 
readers.—C. NorTH. 


[2065] WATERPROOF ROOF.—I shall be obliged by 
any information on the following difficulty. A building 
rather exposed is roofed with double Roman tiles; the 
pitch is about 30°. As the wet drovein during gushy winds, 
I pointed every joint carefully with cement, and cement 
washed all the roof. Toa great extent this remedied the 
evil, yet in driving rains it comesinin a few places and 
seems to defy the most careful attempts to stop it. Strip- 
ping and slating (with felt under) would entail consider- 
able expense. Whatcan be done to make it perfectly se- 
cure? It appears to be as close and sound as possible, and 
the minute crevices or fractures in the stopping are 
hardly discernable. An early reply will much oblige,— 
TRIANGLE, 


REPLIES. 


[2023] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—In answer to 
“H, A, B.,” IL thought my first reply had begun by stating 
what Sir W. 8. Harris had settled as the least ‘‘ suflicient 
capacity,’’ both of iron and copperconductors. In his work 
on ‘‘ Thunderstorms,” the last English authority on the 
matter, though of 1827, he relates, at p. 109, a case of a din. 
iron rod being fused for some inches; at p. 111, one of a 
copper chain whose links were of rod fin. diameter ‘“‘ com- 


-pletely melted,’ at Rio Janiero; but he rejects the in- 


ference of Wilson, in Philosophical Transactions, 1773, 
from an examination of the conductors of 8. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, that there were marks of one having been ‘‘ consider- 
ably hot, if not absolutely red;” and a few other stories of 
fusion of thicker iron, and concludes, p. 113, that there is 
no case of a copper rod of sin. diameter being “‘fairly fused” ; 
and finally, that a fin. rod of copper nught be considered 
safe in any discharge of which there has been human expe- 
rience. Now he ranks the conductivities of the common 
metals, p. 99, in the ratios of copper 12, zinc 4, iron 
24, tin 2, lead 1; so that if we reckon the smallest cap 
copper conductor to weigh a pound per foot, the smallest 
of wrought iron, should be dlb. per foot, of zinc more 
than 3, and of lead more than 12; as these latter must, 
not bein danger of being raised to their fusing points, 
which are lower than the red heat, the point of danger 
from iron and copper. Of the conductivity of cast-iron I 
have not found any measure. If ‘‘ H. A. B.” can get from 
‘“< H, A. L.” soft copper in the form of ribands, tested by 
an electrician, and stamped with some government 
guarantee of its conductivity, then, ifthey be as pure as 
the specimens ‘‘ H. A. L.” speaks of, half the above quan- 
tity may be saved. The latter gentleman will find in 
Harris’s later pamphlet, 1847, p, 60, that by his statistics 
in one case of damage to ships, out of six (by bifurcating 
flashes), yards have been struck as well as masts,—in one 
case of 200 ‘‘ the extremity of a yard arm only ; and in p. 
59, that one flash out of fifty has even struck a prominent 
part of the hull directly, and nospar. He gives a litho- 
graph of the Dido, which had the mainmast protected, 
being struck by a forked flash on the vane-spindle and 
end of royal-yard, which latter was Cemolished ; and in 
his list of cases, No. 218, the Windsor Castle, had the 
foremast and foreyard struck at once.—E, L. G. 


[2038] ROOFS.—The best way to make hipped roofs 
wa'ertight without lead or ridging is to makea true mitre 
with the slates; every course to have a small layer of putty 
underneath the mitre coloured with lamp black or slate 
dust to the same colour of slates used, and allow it to have 
the same lap as slates. With this principle and good 
workmanship you will have a firm, neat, and watertight 
job.—W. L, K. 
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[2088] ROO'S.—For short lengths of hips I haye seen 
slates cut out of the solid to the proper angle and pitch, 
which at once makes a watertight job, and dispenses with 
lead flushings or ridge stones, the only objection to this 
process being the extra cost: It is evident that “J. G.’s” 
solution given in your last number would not prevent the 
rain entering the roof which lead flushing is supposed to 
do.—PRrisM. 


[2351] ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PUPILS.—Archi- 
tects usually give their assistants fourteen consecutive days 
holiday, if convenient, in one of the summer months, but 
the pay for overtime when upon competition or other work 
should make no difference to this rule. If an assistant is 
ill for any length of time I should say he could hardly 
expect to be paid in full, although it is hard for him if he 
depend on his salary for a living and only receive a portion. 
It all depends on the circumstances of the case, and also 
what agreement is entered upon.--A. A, 


See ie NE SS ee 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


BARNARD CasTLe.—Mr. Morgan, who recently held an 
inquiry into the nature and extent of the Barnard Castle 
water supply, has made his report. He recommends that 
the Barnard Castle Board of Health should at once take 
steps to sscure an increased supply, and calls attention to 
the desirability of at once dealing with the sewage of the 
town, which now discharges itself into the Tees, to the de- 
triment of Darlington and other places below Barnard 
Castle. 


Campripcr.—Application is being made by the Commis- 
sioners of Cambridge to Parliament for power to construct 
additional sewers, &c., according to drawings prepared by 
Mr. Bazalgette, C.E., asthe river Cam is again getting filled 
up by the sewage and slush washed down the drains from 
off the macadamised roads (?) which the town of Cambridge 
has lately launched out in, much to the annoyance of 
those who like clean boots and dislike being bespattered 
with showers of mud from passing carriages. 


—_—_@—___- 
STAINED GLASS. 


BIGGLESWADE.—The parish church of S. Andrew, Big- 
gleswade, has lately been restored, and the architects, 
Messrs. W. G. Habershon and Pite, have presented a hand- 
seme stained glass window, representing ‘‘ Christ Healing 
the Leper.” 


LICHFIELD.—A stained glass memorial window, to the 
memory of the late Mrs, Spode, of Hawksyard Park, has 
just been placed in thecathedral. There are three princi- 
pal lights, the centre being our Saviour on the Cross, the 
right the figure of 8. Helena, and the left the Resurrec- 
tion. The principal subject in the lower part of the 
window is the Temptation, and the upper part is filled 
with a vaziety of subjects, embellished with rich tracery 
and presenting considerable beauty of design. The work 
is from Hardman’s, of Birmingham. 


_ 


LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Leeps Provincran BuinpiInc AND INVESTMENT So- 
c1kty.—The twenty-first annual meeting of the members 
of this society was held last week. The cash account 
showed an income from Leeds of £65,741 12s., and from 
the other places of £23,597 3s. 93d. The total income is 
£110,587 lis, 9d., and the total expenses, including salaries, 
is £890 16s. 83d. The stock account amounts to £177,486 
4s, 43d. Last year’s balance was £1,119 ls. lld., and the 
bonuses apportioned were £337 103. This left a net balance 
from last year of £781 11s. 1ld., and the present year’s 
balance is £406 2s. 64d., which, added to the foregoing sum, 
gives a total of £1,187 14s. 54d. 


Exerer.—The twenty-first annual general meetin g of the 
Provident Permanent Benefit Building, Investment, and 
Loan Society was held on Monday week. The number of 
shares issued during the year ended the 21st Oct., 1870, was 
331, making a total of 4710 shares. The audited balance 
sheet shows the society’s transactions in the past financial 
year as follows:—Amount received on shares,£5,386 18s. 6d.; 
deposits, £5,849 5s. 1d. ; lent on mortgages, £12,096 1s. 11d. 


and the total amount of receipis and payments, 
£31,384 2s. 5d, 
GUARDIAN PERMaNENT Boitpine Society. — The 


annual meeting of shareholders in this society was held at 
the Athenzeum, Bristol, on Monday week, Mr. Whereat 
presiding. The directors’ report showed that the cash 
receipts for the year amounted to £27,744 lls. 7d., and 
that the finances of the society were in a very healthy and 
Satisfactory condition. In moving the adoption of the 
report, the chairman called the attention of the members 
to the fact that during the nine years the society had been 
formed no loss whatever had been sustained, and ex- 
pressed his belief that the triennial investigation of the 
affairs of the society, now in progress, would show a very 
satisfactory profit to be divided among the shareholders, 


he 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Is A TENANT LIABLE FoR DAMAGES DONE To A Hovusr? 
At the Altrincham County Court on the 24th ult., before 
Mr. J. W. Harden, judge, Mr. Wordyeat, builder, sued 
Mr. Macdonald for £7 damage to a house of which he was 
tenant. It appeared that defendant entered on his 
tenancy in 1869, and left about a year afterwards, the 
house being considerably damaged, the cost of repairing 
and redecorating being £20. It was urged on behalf of 
defendant that there was only the ordinary damage of a 
year’s tenancy. His honour thought differently, and gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff for £5 1s. 


Masrer and Arprinticr.—The Barnard Castle bench 
of magistrates, on Wednesday week, heard an application 
from Jervis Watson Godley, who was some time ago bound 
apprentice to Ralph Bell, of Middleton-in-Teesdale, joiner, 
and on the 7th ult., Mr. Bell having taken a public house 
had the lad to live with him there. This being contrary 
to the tenor of the indenture and to the feelings of the lad 
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and his father, a complaint was laid before a magistrate, 
and asummons served. The bench made an order for the 
defendant to provide another lodging for the lad or the 
indenture to be cancelled. ; 


Sate py Tenper.—The case of Spencer y. Harding, in 
the Common Pleas, was argued on demurrer to the de- 
claration, which stated that the defendants issued to the 
plaintiffs and other persons engaged inthe wholesale trade 
a circular stating: ‘‘ We are instructed to offer to the 
wholesale trade for sale by tender, the stock of Messrs. 
G. Hilbeck & Co., amounting, as per stock book, to 
£2,503 13s. 1d., and which will be sold at a discount in 
one lot. Payment to be made in cash.” The court said 
the circular is a mere invitation to the public to send in 
tenders ; there is no promise, either express or implied, to 
accept the highest tender. There is no statement that the 
stock is to be sold ‘‘ without reserve, ’’? or even at an alarm- 
ing sacrifice ; on the contrary, there is the special circum - 
stance that the stock is to be sold ‘‘at a discount ” (which 
means some reasonable deduction), which entirely excludes 
all notions of an intention to accept the highest tender, 
whatever it may be, Judgment was given for the defen- 
dant. 


Our Ottce Tule, 


Recovery or Mr. G. G. Scorr.—It will be 
gratifying to the friends of Mr. Gilbert Scott to 
know that his health is improving. His progress 
recently has been such that he has been enabled 
to return to his own residence at Rooksnest, 
Surrey, and his medical attendants hope that a 
few months of rest will do much to restore him 
to his usual health. 


ScaFrotD AccIDENT at MIDDLETON-IN-TrES- 
DALE.—At the new Wesleyan Chapel in course of 
erection at Middleton an accident happened the 
other day which proved all but fatal. The 
masons were engaged in finishing the walling 
above the window-heads, the walls being full 
height. One of the labourers had _ over- 
weighted the scaffold, when it fell, and a man 
who was standing upon it just had time to 
seize hold of the top of the wall. He held on 
in this dangerous position for nearly five minutes, 
when he was rescued by some of his fellow- 
workmen. Had he slipped his hold, or the 
stones given way, he would have fallen a height 
of 50ft., and probably have been killed on the 
spot. 


Tur CoNsERVATIVE Lanp Socrmty. — The 
eighteenth annual meeting was heldon Tuesday, 
the 6th inst., at the Norfolk-street offices, 
Viscount Ranelagh in the chair. The annual 
report of the executive committee stated that 
the receipts for the year were £133,276 15s. 11d., 
and the grand totals to Michaelmas, 1870, 
£1,583,359 15s. 2d. The last share number 
issued to Michaelmas, 1870, was No. 34,756, 
which, at £50 per share, represents a subseribed 
capital of £1,737,800, the total withdrawals 
being £399,971 38. 9d. After leaving the, re- 
serve or surplus fund at £10,500 (exclusive of 
office premises and furniture account, which now 
stands at the present value of £2,533 10s. 6d.) 
the report adds that every payment on the shares 
on the register will realise five and a half per 
cent. per annum for the present year. The 
following members of the board who retired by 
rotation were re-elected :—The Hon. Robert 
Bourke, M.P., Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P., 
Colonel Augustus Meyrick, and Newnham Win- 
stanley, Esq. The report referred to the success 
of the system of combiaed action, as proved by 


the readiness displayed by the members in the | 


taking of the shares of the United Land Com- 
pany (Limited) on their third issue. 


Carpirr.—The annual meeting of the Schools 
of Science and Art was held on Wednesday week, 
when the prizes awarded to the successful 
students in the recent examinations were pre- 
sented to them. Mr. G. T. Clark presided, and 
delivered a long address on the advantages of 
Art training. 


ProposeD Pusric Hatt FoR Harrow.—A pro- 
visional committee has been formed having for its 
object the establishment of a joint-stock company 
for the erection of a new public hall at Harrow. 
A site in the High-street, nearly opposite to the 
King’s Head Hotel, has been secured on advan- 
tageous terms at a ground rent, with the option 
of purchasing the freehold within a period of seven 
years. The plans of the building (prepared by 
Messrs. Habershon & Brock, architects) show a 
handsome elevation and a suitable design. The 
following will form its principal features :-—On 
the ground floor, front and back offices, with 
spacious ware-rooms in the rear, for the pur- 
pose of letting. A valuable space, suitable for 
offices or a shop, or for a fire-engine -house, should 
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it eventually be required for the latter purpose. 
On the first floor, the main hall, with gallery, 
capable of seating 600 persons, orchestra, platform, 
two retiring rooms, ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak — 
rooms, and also a refreshment or club room. On — 
the second floor, four rooms for the use of an — 
attendant, &c. The estimated cost of the build- 

ing, including architect’s charges for plans and — 
superintendence, is £2,000, which it is proposed — 
to raise in 2,000 shares of £1 each. 


Stone WATERPROOFING.—At the recommenda. — 
tion of Professor Abel, chemist to the War 
Department, the process invented by Messrs, — 
Gay & Co., of Alton, Hants, for waterproofing 
and preserving stone and other buildings, is, by 
the order of the Office of Works, to be applied to 
the decayed stonework of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 


Leap PorsoNnINc.—Professor F, Crace Calvert, 
of Manchester, says :—‘“‘ Great numbers of pri- 
vate houses have a leaden cistern heated by 
means of a continuous current of hot water, fed 
by a boiler placed behind the kitchen range, on 
the ground floor. The cooled water from the 
cistern returning to the boiler is of course 
charged with all the lead dissolved from it, and 
as the occupiers of these houses are either not 
aware of the action of water on lead, or do not 
reflect that the water which they take from the 
kitchen range for domestic purposes has circu- 
lated through the cistern above, it is not sur- 
prising that many of them fall victims to lead 
poisoning.” 


Prospective GRrowrH oF TIMBER ON THE 
WESTERN Prarries.—An American agriculturist, 
who has recently travelled in the treeless regions 
of the ‘‘ Far West,” mentions facts which tend to 
weaken, if not to overturn, the theories of those 
who hold that the great plains can never be made 
to bear timber. Although the trees that do grow 
naturally in those parts are so stunted and dis- 
torted as to lead to the conclusion that the 
climate is utterly opposed to the growth of 
anything better, yet plantations have been made 
in Eastern Kansas which are as flourishing as 
could be desired; a ten years’ growth having 
produced handsome trees 50ft. in height. The 
most valuable among these are oak, hickory, and 
black walnut. It is found, too, that fruit trees, 
including the grape-vine, thrive and yield abun- 
dantly in sheltered situations. Is this to be 
regarded as the beginning of planting operations 
which, in course of years, will cover all the wild 
wastes with timber up to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains? Whata grand compensation, remarks 
the Atheneum, that would be for the loss of the 
forests which are fast falling before the axe in the 
Middle States ! 

—— 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MonbDay.—Institution of Surveyors.—*On the Valuation 
of Annuities and Reversions dependent upon 
terms of certain duration.” By Mr. William 
Matthews. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts—(Cantor Lectures.) “On 
Artists’ Colours and Pigments.” Lecture 1V. By 
F.S. Barff, Esq., M.A. 8 p.m. 

Tunrspay. —Institution of Civil Engineers..—8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.—Society of Arts—‘‘On a new Method of 
Producing Durable Mural Paintings by VFictile 
Vitrification.” By Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 8 p.m. 

FrRiIDAY.— Architectwral Association.—“ On the Arrange- 
ment and Ventilation of Hospitals.” By Mr. 8. 
Salter, A.R.LB.A. 7.30 p.m. : 


Chips, 


A new picture, by Cima da Conegliano, has been _ 
added to the National Gallery, and numbered 816 ; 4 


it represents the ‘‘ Incredulity of S. Thomas,” 

Workmen are now engaged in making prepara: — 
tions for the planting of trees along the northern ; 
side of the roadway of the Victoria Embankment. 4 


A new national schoolroom is about to be built 
at Georgenympton, North Devon. 4 

It has been resolved to greatly enlarge the Royal: — 
Ilfracombe Hotel, Ilfracombe. 


The fine old parish church of Ilfracombe, North — 
Devon, narrowly escaped being destroyed by fire on 
Sunday weck, owing to a defect in the gasfittings. 

On Wednesday week the foundation stone of new — 
schocls for the parish of All Saints, Hull, was laid 
by Sir John Walsham. 4 


It is contemplated to erect a new Wesleyan. — 
Chapel in Darlington, capable of accommodating _ 
1,400 persons. ‘The chapel! erected six or seven 
years ago at the north end of the town is proposed . 
to be used for school purposes. 
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EXPRESSION IN BUTTRESS DESIGN. 


O say what an architect makes of his 
qh buttresses is to give no bad measure of 
his power. For one man who can design a 
buttress half a dozen might be found to design 
a tracery window. And this is especially the 
case with beginners. Naturally enough, what 
is most ornamental catches their attention 
first. They pick out the plums from a de- 
sign, and think how nice a design would be if 
it were all plums; and the brilliantidea flashes 
upon them, “Why not make a design so?” 
Why allow anything in a building that is not 
“pretty”? Why not put gablets and pin- 
nacles, tracery and panelling, carving and 
coloured patterns all over everything? Why 
not live on plums embedded in sugar? We 
might answer, “Try it.” But fortunately 
there is no need for so desperate a remedy. 
Our hypothetical student 1s not obliged to 
make an experiment on the subject in bricks 
and mortar,—materials which have an un- 
pleasant sort of durability when experiments 
in them fail. Other people have kindly 
saved him the trouble; have tried, and are 
still trying, his own idea. All he need do 
is to go and look at their work. If, on 
mature consideration, he likes it, it will be 
time enough to follow in the track ; if he does 
not, there may yet be some hope for him as 
an architect. Where he can find examples it 
is hardly necessary to say. Chapel Gothic 
supplies plenty in one quarter, recent street 
architecture plenty in another. Mr. Ruskin 
calls the practice in question “the fault of 
all young artists.” Ifthis be so, some of our 
most antiquated designers can boast of one 
particular, at least, in which they never grow 
any older. To most men, however, time 
brings the conviction that the wholesome is 
better than the sweet—that nobleness of ex- 
pression is better than inane prettiness, They 
learn to value most what will bear looking at 
longest, not what has most of attraction at 
first. They grow more critical about the 
substances of things—less easily caught by 
the baits on their surface. They come, in 
architectural matters, to insist more on breadth 
—on visible power—on mass of light and 
shade—on all the things by which, in some 
mysterious way, the artist puts his feelings 
into his work and makes it transmit those 
feelings to others. They thus come to study 
the features which are of most service in 
doing this. Unattractive as they once seemed, 
they learn by degrees their value. By at- 
tempts to do without them, perhaps, if in no 
other way, their high importance becomes 
manifest. The attention is turned to design 
as well as to decoration—to structural details 
as well as to tracery and carving. And look- 
ing on these things in quite another light 
from the first one, it is asked, not only which 
of their varieties has most beauty of form, 
but what special character and expression does 
each variety contain. Andthus men come at 
last to judge of architectural details as a 
composer may judge of musical chords; not 
always choosing the smoothest or sweetest, 
but always that which contributes most to 
the grand result he aims at. They look on 
each design as a separate whole—as a whole 
with a character and expression peculiar to 
itself; and they find that in bringing out 
this special character many a detail may 
be precious that seemed by itself only ugly 
or useless, 

What we now wish to insist on is the im- 
portance of this individuality in architectural 
works, and the value of buttresses, amongst 
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other features, in producing it. No one, we 
hope, will think we are advocating the use of 
them where they are structurally uncalled 
for. In such’ a case their very absence may 
produce an individuality of its own--and a 
marked one. But supposing them to be 
wanted, it is interesting to see how many 
shades of character may be brought out by 
difference of treatment. Take half a dozen 
modern churches in which the buttress plays 
accnspicuous part. There is Mr. Pugin’s at 
Dadizeele—light, graceful, and elegant. The 
buttresses are slender and tall, diminishing 
considerably as they rise, and planned in their 
upper part with many lines and angles. 
There is Mr. White’s at Highbury, broad and 
massive, naive and quaint in feeling : asort of 
design that is not likely to please the multi- 
tude, and that must be incomprehensible to 
those who think architecture begins and ends 
in “ prettiness.” Here the buttresses are deep 
and plain ; there is not a moulding or a pro- 
jecting drip from top to bottom. They are 
built of brick, and they are designed for it. 
But they are designed, too, to harmonize with 
the rest of the church: to aid and intensify 
its strong and severe expressions. Then there 
is Mr. Street’s Memorial Church at Constan- 
tinople, equally strong and severe in style, but 
not equally quaint. It is very simple,—but 
its simplicity is a studied and refined one. 
It has little detail of any kind, but what little 
it has is beautiful. It shows something of 
that power which comes to every true artist, 
whether poet, painter, or architect, by pro- 
longed experience, the power of making much 
out of small materials. A few careless-look- 
ing splashes of colour, a few short words of 
daily speech, or a few arches and buttresses, 
as the case may be; and there is a poem, a 
picture, a church. It looks very easy, until 
you try it. Then you discover where the 
magic lay. It was not at all in the materials, 
it was entirely in the putting together of 
them. Pull them apart, and the charm 
vanishes; it is startling to see with what 
common things the enchanted palace was 
built. Here, in this Constantinople church, 
half the effect is due to some of the plainest of 
buttresses. But their profile, made up by 
skilfully placed offsets into a general con- 
vexity of outline, exactly suits their office. 
Anything more elaborate would have marred 
the general harmony: would have made the 
rest look meagre and poor. Far otherwise is 
it at Mr. Goldie’s church at York. Here, be- 
side one of the richest west doorways in the 
kingdom,—beside cornices, and arcades, and 
carving—such buttresses as those at the 
Memorial Church would have been out of 
place. They are pitched in far too low a key 
to suit a design on which the great resources 
of architectural detail have been lavished. 
Hence, in this case, we find them banded and 
pinnacled, with gablets on their slopes and 
shafts in their angles, and in the upper story 
of the tower it was felt that even so they 
were not striking enough; and the architect 
has gone back to Romanesque traditions, and 
actually finished them with columns 
weathered off above the capital. The expe- 
dient is perhaps scarcely to be commended: 
but at any rate it preserves harmony and 
keeps up the richness of the buttress where 
richness is most needed. Mr. Withers’s church 
at Brussels has far less of the pomp of art 
about it. Its decoration is not so positive or 
conspicuous. But the proportions of its tower 
are as good or better than those of Mr. 
Goldie’s, and its tower buttresses contribute 
still more to the effect than do those of his 
church. Their type is perhaps rather German 
than English: they diminish by a great 
number of slight offsets: the weatherings are 
all alike, but the spaces between them be- 
come shorter towards the upper part. 
Nothing can be simpler, and yet this natural 
idea of lessening the stages as they rise has a 
peculiar and not ungraceful look. It suggests 
the notion of something growing vigorously 
upwards, like a young tree or a strong shoot 


of bamboo. The same type may be seen at 
Noyon Cathedral, at S. Cross, Breslau, and 
elsewhere, and its expression is so marked 
that when once observed it can hardly be 
forgotten. Mr. Brooks’s church of S. Michael, 
Shoreditch, with which we may finish the list, 
makes a very different impression from either 
of the two last. The design for its tower 
(which we believe only exists at present on 
paper) derives a peculiar character from tlie 
number of narrow buttresses in its belfry 
story. This feature by itself is a good one ; 
but the heavy square roof which capsit strikes 
us as somewhat too plain to be qnite in 
keeping. The buttresses at the west end 
of the nave, arched over to carry octagonal 
turrets, are as successful as any part of the 
design. 

To analyse the way in which all these 
different shades of expression are produced, 
would be the subject for a book rather than an 
article. Many of them depend on variations 
so slight that it would be difficult to explain 
them in writing. The rudest sketch in such 
cases is worth more than pages of description, 
for the position of a weathering, the thickness 
of a moulding, may alter the whole result. 
Rough as it looks, the profile of a buttress 
needs almost as careful drawing as the profile 
ofa face. Itis almost as soon changed, and 
as soon spoiled. We may note that in good 
examples of early date there is often a general 
roundness of contour, just as in late work there 
is an opposite tendency to hollowness. In the 
former, it commonly happens that the upper 
slopes are the flattest in pitch, and that the 
successive offsets become steeper as they get 
lower down. In certain examples there is 
even an angle in the upper weathering itself, 
like that ina Mansard roof, but more commonly 
a change in the rake takes place at each or 
at several of the points where the projection 
is increased. Some buttresses, again, have bold 
mouldings where the slopes overhang: of 
these there is a fine instance at S. Martin’s, 
Laon. In others, the slopes do not overhang 
at all, but join the upright faces by a mere 
arris. And in yet others, there are no slopes, 
but there are numerous strings and cornices 
instead, and a little offset is made beneath 
each of these. The use of gablets instead of 
weatherings is so common as hardly to require 
notice. This, however, is an expedient which 
best befits an elaborate style, and we have seen 
more than enough of it lately. It is a pet form 
in the lowest class of modern work—the class 
whose ideal church is as clumsy as a barn, 
but as rich as a cathedral. In the capping of 
buttresses, many other shapes are found besides 
the plain slope and the gablet just referred to, 
There are square hipped weatherings, as at By- 
land ; octagonal hipped ones, as at Whitby ; 
flat piers carried up from the rake to stop 
against the eaves-cornice, as at Tintera ; round 
shafts carried up to support the arcading of the 
water-table, as at S. Stephen’s, Beauvais ; and 
flat tops, as in many instances where a flying 
buttress springs from the attached one. If we 
include pinnacles, there are plain pyramidal 
ones, either on the square or the octagon ; then 
both of these with a gablet on each face, or 
again with crockets up their angles ; canopies 
resting on detached shafts, as at Rheims and 
Sens, with arches from shaft to shaft, and with 
miniature pinnacles at each corner; pinnacles 
with panelling, and flat ornament, and diaper ; 
pinnacles formed by sculptured figures, as at, 
the Sacristy of Notre Dame, Paris ; not to speak 
of round pinnacles, like those at the Synodal 
Hall, Sens ; and triangular ones, like some at 
Peterborough, and, if we remember rightly, at 
Geddington. But these too tempting details 
hardly belong to the present subject. Our 
remarks have been meant to apply to buttresses 
of a comparatively simple type: to point out 
that character, individuality, definite and con- 
centrated expression, are amongst the chief 
things which an architect should aim at, and to 
show that these may exist in a high degree, 
even where there is hardly anything that can 
claim the title of ornament at all. 
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THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECT.—I. 


O many young and perhaps to a few older 
architects, this heading may appear to 
refer to but avery modest, perhaps even trifling, 
matter, and the due study of domestic build- 
ing may seem but little worthy of considera- 
tion compared with the grander types of eccle- 
siastical and civil architecture. And yet there 
is reason to think that the weak point in the 
profession lies in the increasing fewness of 
professional commissions for design of private 
dwellings, and in the enormous growth of such 
business as is now put into the hands of 
builders, land-surveyors, estate-agents, and the 
like. The pages of the Burnpine News, and 
indeed of all the serials devoted to professional 
matters, haveteemed with complaints of the bad- 
ness of the times for architects, in consequence 
of the increase of scarcely-legitimate competi- 
tors, and various remedies have been sug- 
gested ; but the truth not appearing to have 
been fully touched, it is surely worth while 
to devote some little space to the consideration 
of the whole subject, both from the point of 
view of an architect and of an employer. Tor 
the present, the contemplation of churches 
and public edifices will be passed over, and 
domestic buildings will alone receive at- 
tention. 

All who intend to build a private residence 
desire to build well ; if cheaply, still, to the 
best of their knowledge and ability, they de- 
sire to build well. They probably generally 
have some plan in their heads which more 
or less embodies the idea of the dwelling they 
mean toerect, even if they have not seen 
some building which nearly comes up to the 
standard they have fixed for themselves. If 
dwelling in the country, they probably 
amuse themselves in examining such private 
residences of recent erection as may be within 
reasonable reach, and they will be glad to 
receive suggestions from their owners and to 
study such plans as may be offered to them. 
At this point it is often a question of seeming 
chance whether a builder is not consulted ana 
eventually entrusted with the entire conduct 
of the matter, or whether an architect is ap- 
plied to. Here it is that very frequently seri- 
ous harm is done to the profession, by a too 
common mistake into which both employer 
and architect are apt to fall. Supposing an 
architect has been called upon or sent for; if a 
very young man, he will run the risk of dazz- 
ling his client’s eye by apicture of a building 
so seductive as to tempt him into accepting it, 
to find when reduced to matter-of-fact plan, and 
to the touchstone of specification and builder’s 
estimate, that all his time has been thrown 
away, and the pretty exterior must be given 
up or its features so reduced and attenuated 
as to be a grievous disappointment to both. 
Or else the client has already so obstinately 
settled his mind upon some rudely-digested 
but pet plan, that the young professional ad- 
viser, anxious not to lose a customer, is obliged 
to defer to the opinions of his employer, and 
strives to patch up something by way of com- 
promise between what his judgment would 
approve and what his client insists on ; too 
timid and inexperienced to direct, and yet not 
working with any enthusiasm, as in the former 
case where his was the pet plan that was 
sought to be made to dominate, 

' At length some plan for the internal 
arrangement of the dwelling and a design of 
the exterior are settled upon, the working 
drawings and contract are made, and the 
building is fairly commenced. It is then, as 
the structure gradually developes itself, that 
the owner begins to wish he ‘had given the 
subject closer attention, for even he can see 
what improvements on his plan might have 
been made, and how much better it 
inight all have been. At this stage of pro- 
veeding he probably blames his architect, 
forgetting that his own obstinacy denied his 
adviser a voice when it could have spoken 
with advantage. Finallythe building is com- 
pleted, o the but cold satisfaction of its owner, 


who is only too glad to get so much trouble off 
his hands, and to the relief of the architect, 
whose professional pride (if he have any) and 
personal feelings (if he can afford the luxury) 
have been perpetually jarred upon and 
mortified, from the first pencil-stroke upon 
paper to the last touch of paint in the finished 
building. The result probably is a mental re- 
solve, should he have to build again, to avoid 
an architect, and to advise his friends to do so 
likewise, and to put himself inthe hands of a 
“‘ practical man,” as the builderis emulous of 
being called. 

Well, when this is done, the first steps are 
somewhat different. Hither a house is visited 
together and one ordered like it, but with 
(one may be sure) certain deviations and im- 
provements ; and if the owner have a plan of 
his own, the builder talks it over, and puts 
his two feet rule to it, and presently brings 
“just a draft you know,” which most likely 
comprises a showy exterior, quite as delusive 
as the dream-like study of the young archi- 
tect ; and a price being mentioned, the build- 
ing is commenced, and is in due time com- 
pleted. How the owner may be pleased will 
then depend upon himself, his taste, the 
thickness of his skin against the comments of 
his friends, the conscience of his builder as to 
“extras,” and the first year or so’s experience 
as to repairs ; but the time must come when he 
will, as before, wish he “had given the sub- 
ject closer attention.” We will not suppose 
that the builder has in tkis latter case been 
dishonest, or in the former that the architect 
has been incompetent, and yet the employer 
has not fully satisfied himself, although pro- 
bably he remains less displeased with his 
builder’s house than in similar case he was 
with the architect’s services. 

Much of this dissatisfaction is due un- 
doubtedly to the indefinite relations existing 
between client and architect, and in a less de- 
gree to the reticence oftentimes unwisely 
assumed on the part of the professional man 
upon matters of etiquette, which really should 
be as openly discussed as all other matters of 
mutual interest. The prolonged and angry 
discussion that the pages of architectural pub- 
lications and of the daily press have teemed 
with lately upon the really trifling matter as to 
whether a client was or was not entitled to 
the “plans” prepared for a building the 
erection of which he had delayed or aban- 
doned, never would have occurred had there 
been more confidence between the public and 
members of the profession. The solution of 
this particular question seems so simple, so 
conformable to the rules of common sense, 
that, clearing away the angry clouds of liti- 
gious controversy, and the fogs created by 
judicial opinions on a point which, in all 
deference, it may fairly be said the judge did 
not fully comprehend, it appears almost in- 
credible that any difference of opinion should 
have arisen. The simple rule should be this: 
let it be in all cases understood that the 
original drawings are of course the property 
of the architect because they represent his 
idea, his copyright so to speak, butif, after his 
long labours for and with a client, the latter 
wishes to have a set for his own use and 
study, surely so reasonable a request should 
at once be complied with, perhaps not always 
gratuitously, but at such moderate charge as 
would pay for the careful and neat preparation 
of an office copy. This would satisfy the 
client, and the architect would (as he should) 
retain the original documents, without which 
being carefully preserved no future details 
could be made. It has not been claimed that 
a client has ever attempted or intended a dis- 
honest use of such “ plans,” and therefore an 
architect would be uselessly tenacious of a 
fancied right if he refused a copy of that 
in which his employer was naturally so 
interested. 

_, Now it seems that all this might be changed 
if there were a better knowledge of the 
principles that should guide in the selection 
of aplan upon which to build. A man builds 


(if for himself) generally for a lifetime, not to 


gratify the whim of a moment: ‘‘ Build in 


haste, repent at leisure,” is a maxim of which — 


many ere this have found the truth ; nor is 
the character of a house so much a matter of 
mere taste as many assert. The planning of a 
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building requires calculation, science, ex- — 


perience, as I daresay all have found who 
have endeavoured to reduce their ideas into 


tangible form upon paper. It is not necessary, 


nor indeed possible, that every one not 


practising the profession should receive the 
education of an architect ; but it is necessary 


and quite possible that every fairly-educated 


man should know something of its elementary — 


principles, not, it may be, of its technicalities, 
but enough of the differences and histories of 


the various styles and epochs of architecture — 


to appreciate the excellencies he would incor- 
porate in a contemplated building. The 


excellencies of a design for a domestic building — 


may be briefly stated thus : 


CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT. 

FACILITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND OF REPATR, 

PERFECT PROTECTION PROM HEAT AND Cop. 

ADEQUATE MEANS OF WARMING AND VENTI- 
LATING. 


Awnp (in the country) CONGRUITY WITH THE 


SCENERY AROUND. 


In these may be summed up all that has to 
be studied in the contriving and construction of 
a domestic building, and however small may 
be the house, and however moderate the out- 
lay, the architect will find every case that 
comes before him present peculiarities of it 
own, and will best satisfy his client how that 
his interests are 
his professional coadjutor by sedulously 
proving that each of these provisions has been 
met in the plan intended to be carried out. In 
this list will be seen that, what too many con- 
sider the all-important first step, the treat- 
ment of the exterior is the last thing thought 
of, and that it should be the last thing pre- 
sented to a client cannot too strongly be in- 
sisted upon. Half of the evils of unsatisfactory 
relations between the two result from the 
sketch of an exterior being shown too soon : 
and whilst a really good artist will, whilst 
working out the problems of internal arrange- 
ments have, in his mind, an external ex- 
pression that grows out of and developes 
with his plan, he will be slow to give it in- 


telligible form until all the main features of 4 


the accommodation have been suitably pro- 
vided. 


In a country house, unless the ground be of — 
large extent, the question of site will generally — 


have been settled before the architect’s services 


are called in; some little margin may be left 
to him, but beyond a general carefulness that — 
the building stands conveniently upon the — 
ground, very little is possible in this respect. 
And yet even in asmall area, careful planning 
will permit an artistic disposition of the garden, _ 
walks, levels, and outbuildings, which a con- — 


scientious architect willduly attend to, General 


rules are scarcely possible, the only remark ~ 
insisted on being that the features of the — 
giving the leading — 
lines of the plan of the house. a 

Where the land is of greater extent, the — 
architect should remember that he must also ~ 
be a landscape gardener, at least to the extent — 
of so placing the buildings as best to com- 
mand the natural features of the site, and to 
permit of the laying-out of the grounds to ~ 
He should place himself thereon 
upon such a spot as may seem to fulfil these 
considerations, and in so doing a plan will be ~ 
sure to grow in his brain which will give to 
each apartment and portion of the house its 
The views com- — 
manded by each window, and the convenience 
of outside approach, naturally give the order of 
the apartments and entrance hall, and whilst — 
there are undoubtedly some general laws of 
aspect which it would be well to bear in © 
mind, on the other hand a skilful use of the _ 


ground materially assist in 


advantage. 


proper aspect and relation. 


circumstances of each particular case will 


identified with those of — 


- 
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generally permit no room to have any positive 
objection as to its exposure and fenestration. 
A room may be very pleasant to its occupants, 
and yet may have to be so placed as to be of 
an undesirable aspect; the nature of the 
ound and other peculiar necessities 
requently compel this, and so the architect 
should not pronounce his ex-cathedra dictum, 
that such and such a room must not be placed 
in the position that otherwise would appear 
most desirable, because its exposure is not in 
accordance torule, but having determined the 
better convenience or comfort of the unortho- 
dox arrangement, he should skilfully contrive 
such a treatment that will lessen the objections 
and overcome the difficulty. 
[We must reserve the remainder of our re- 
marks on this subject for our next number. | 


——————>—-__——. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


N Saturday evening the usual annual 

_ meeting for the award of prizes to the 
students took place at the Royal Academy. 
The weather was wet and inclement, but 
three was a good attendance of the Academi- 
cians, with the President, Sir Francis Grant, 
at their head, as well as of students and their 
friends. Addressing the students the Presi- 
dent remarked that the Council were dissatis- 
fied with the result of the year’s studies, 
although it was true that in one or two 
instances very creditable works were exhibited, 
and complained of the small number of com- 
petitors. He alluded more particularly to 
the deficiency in the class of architecture, only 
four students out of a total of upwardsof sixty 
upon the books having sent in drawings, and 
in one division, that of measured drawing 
from an existing building, there was no com- 
petition, only one set of drawings having been 
submitted. The President paid a _ well- 
merited compliment to Mr. R. Phené -Spiers, 
and remarked that the Academy had expected 
better things from the students in the archi- 
tectural class, from their having had the 
advantage of his experience and ability in 
tuition, but as Mr. Spiers’s appointment has 
only been of very recent date, and it is only 
within the last few weeks that arrangements 
have been made toenable him to enter upon his 
duties, it is rather premature for the Academy 
to expect any great results from Mr. Spiers’s 
instruction. Sir Francis went on to say that 
notwithstanding their dissatisfaction, the Coun- 
cil had resolved to award the whole of the 
medals and premiums, with one exception, 
and the distribution of the prizes then took 

lace. 

The following is alist of the successful com- 
petitors :— 

Painting from the Life, Mr. Freperick CorrTMan. 

Drawing from the Life, Mr. Douctas MILLER. 

Drawing from the Antique, Mr. BE. Huaurs. 

Restoration from the Antique (the Illysus, from the Parthe- 
non), Mr, Abet THORNEYCROFT, son of Mrs. Thorneycroft. 

Copy from an Old Master (Sir William Chambers, by Sir 

Joshua Reynolds), Mr. WILLIAM GATR. 

Architectural Travelling Studentship (1 year), Mr. WALTER 

LonsDAte. 

Architectural Drawing (Strand Front of Somerset House), 

Mr. Henry Hatw. 

Model from the Antique (Apollo), Mr. Aven THORNEY- 

CROFT, 

Best Drawing from the Life during Current Year (£10 

Premium), Mr. Freperick Corrman, 

The award of the travelling studentship (one 
year) appeared to give great satisfaction to 
the students, and there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Lonsdale’s design was the best of the 
three submitted. The subject chosen was a 
mausoleum for naval and military heroes, with 
a chapel attached—a pedantic, academicsubject 
which is not calculated to excite much enthu- 
siasm. Two of the designs were Gothic, 
including the successful one, and the third 
Classic, based upon modern French models. 
Mr. W. Lonsdale’s drawings are beautifully 
executed, and the design is agreeable, but it is 
certainly a matter of regret that most of our 
young men take their inspirationfrom Viollet 
le Duc’s Dictionary. Mr. Lonsdale appears 


tobe a disciple of Mr. Burges, but he has a 
lighter hand and a more graceful fancy than 
his master. The plan of the other Gothic 
design is, perhaps, better than the premiated 
design, but the elevation is not so good, 
although there are some remarkable points of 
resemblance between the two, The Classic 
design is not at all a happy one, and the 
drawing is very inferior to that of the two 
other competitors. ‘The perspective shows 
the building to a disadvantage; it looks much 
better in the elevation. 

The drawing of the Strand front of Somerset 
House, by Mr. Henry Hall, to which the silver 
medal of the Academy was awarded, consists 
of foursheets ; one showing the whole elevation 
to a scale of 8ft. to an inch, one a single bay 
to a larger scale, one sheet of details, and one 
showing the measurements. The drawing is 
carefully lined and clearly executed, but the 
freehand portions are extremely deficient, and 
entirely spoil what would be otherwise an ex- 
tremely creditable piece of work. The Persians 
in the centre of the attic look like caricatures, 
and the key-stones to the arcade on the ground- 
floor, which are of singular beauty and variety, 
are so ill-drawn that avery great deal of the 
effect of Chambers’s carefully studied design is 
lost. There are but few architects among us 
who have any knowledge of the human figure, 
whilein France it is rare to find a student 
who has not at least some knowledge of the 
subject, and itis to be hoped that the Royal 
Academy will direct their attention to this 
neglected portion of our architects’ education. 
Mr. Spiers is, we believe, an advocate for the 
study of the figure as a necessary branch of an 
architectural course, and we have no doubt 
that he will, when the time is opportune, 
persuade the Council to carry out his views. 
The colouring of Mr. Hall’s drawings is rather 
heavy, and the shadows are too opaque. The 
iron railing to the front is prettily drawn, and 
the character of the work. has been happily 
caught. 

We cannot.conclude our remarks without 
alluding to the insufficiency of the arrange- 
ments, and the want of dignity and proper 
feeling which characterised the whole of the 
proceedings of Saturday. You enter by that 
miserable temporary corridor, which has been 
carpeted with cocoa-nut matting as being the 
material best calculated to cause dust. To 
increase the air of discomfort this corridor 
inspires, only every alternate lamp is lighted, 
the Royal Academicians being a body to 
whom a small economy in the matter of gas 
is no doubt an object. There is no provision 
for the care of hats, coats, or umbrellas, no 
restriction as to dress, and men with muddy 
boots and trousers, carrying their hats and 
dripping umbrellas, elbow their way amongst 
Jadies in demi-toilette or evening dress. After 
a while the porter, who is a very important 
personage, and to whom the whole of the 
arrangements for the evening appear to have 
been delegated, enters and says authoritatively, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, please take your 
seats.” Then slowly the company file off into 
the large gallery, where are some benches 
placed in front of a rostrum removed from 
the architectural class-room, on which has 
been disposed a large crimson cushion, evi- 
dently borrowed from some neighbouring 
proprietary chapel, and a glass of water. 
The ladies and the elder portion of the audi- 
ence seat themselves, and the studeats group 
themselves, standing in the background. A 
pause ensues, and presently the President and 
the Academicians arrive in Indian file. They 
all wear an air of deep dejection—they seem 
to feel their position acutely—and evidently 
wish it were bedtime, and all were well. 
Then the President mounts the tribune, and 
commences by congratulating himself that the 
occasion does not call for a set speech from 
him ; and, after a few rambling remarks, in a | 
style similar to that of a clergyman at a 
wedding-breakfast, he proceeds to distribute 
the prizes. When this is over, we go and 
walk about again among the drawings until 
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we are tired, and then go home. Contrast 
the manner this would have been managed 
abroad, and we have little reason to congratu- 
late ourselves. The business is conducted in 
a manner quite unworthy of a large and 
wealthy corporation like the Royal Academy 
of Arts, which enjoys a virtual monopoly ; 
and the public are to blame if they endure 
such shabby behaviour on the part of the 
Academicians. Why should it not be made 
imperative for the men to wear evening dress? 
Why should not the meeting be held in the 
theatre, which is far more appropriate than 
the room employed?) Why should not Sir 
Francis Grant prepare an address to the 
students? Why should there be no refresh- 
ments? Why, in fact, should the whole 
thing be a failure instead of a success ? 


——_——_@—_—- 


THE HOLBORN VIADUCT STATION. 


MONG the plans deposited for the coming 
session is one which we have on a previous 
occasion spoken of in the Bur~prna News, viz., 
for the construction of a central railway station 
on the Holborn Viaduct. The Victoria Station, 
Pimlico, it may be known (says a railway contem- 
porary), is the property of an independent com- 
pany, who simply rent it to the companies using it, 
viz., the London, Chatham and Dover, the Brigh- 
ton, and the Great Western. The rents the 
station company receives are sufficient to pay a 
much higher dividend than any of their tenants 
have the pleasure of receiving on their investments. 
The existence and success of the Victoria Station 
Company have probably suggested the idea of the 
Holborn Viaduct Station, which, favourably situ- 
ated as it is in the City of London, ought in the 
long run to be as good an investment as the West- 
end terminns. At present there are working 
junctions between the South Western and Brigh- 
ton Companies, and the London, Chatham and 
Dover, but at the Ludgate-hill Station the through 
traffic to the Metropolitan (Underground) Railway 
prevents entirely the accommodation they require. 
The station is not half large enough for the traffic 
it might accommodate, while Blackfriars Station, 
though much larger and more suited for a 
terminal station, has the disadvantage of being on 
the Surrey side of the river, and thus is of com- 
paratively little use except for excursion and 
goods traffic. If the South-Western and Brighton 
Companies are to run their trains to the city, 
therefore, the Ludgate-hill Station must be con- 
siderably enlarged, or a new one built, as suggested, 
on the Holborn Viaduct; and, considering that the 
former alternative would entail great expense upon 
the Chatham and Dover Company, and involve 
the demolition of very valuable property, and as, 
moreover, the platforms of the proposed new 
station would be on a level with the roadway, 
while at Ludgate-hill a steep flight of steps has to 
be surmounted—a very bad arrangement for a 
large terminus—we pronounce in favour of the 
Holborn Viaduct scheme. The land available for 
the Holborn Viaduct Station is in form an irregular 
triangle, with an area of about 3} acres, bounded 
on the east by the Old Bailey, on the west side by 
Farringdon-street, with the grand fagade on the 
Viaduct, a very large portion of which is already 
the property of the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway Company. There is ample space in the 
area at command for nine lines of rails, for three 
arrival and four departure platforms, as also for 
booking-offices, waiting-rooms, restaurants, foreign 
luggage registration offices, &c. The two cab-ways 
will be on a level with the Viaduct. The offices, 
situated in wide forks near the outer end of the 
station, will have entrances and exits on each side, 
to be used according to the platforms the passen- 
gers may have to depart from, There is ample 
room for a very commodious erection upon such a 
site ; but what is of perhaps greater importance, a 
commodious terminal station in such a locality can 
searcely fail to prove a great public convenience in 
Mr. Mills 
and Mr. T. Marr Johnson are the joint engineers, 


—_—_—_—_ 


The new infant school, S. Simon’s, Leeds, has been 
completed. New schools and residence, built at the 
sole expense of Sir Charles Hugh Lowther, Bart., 
at Bowers’s-row, in the parish of Allerton-Bywater, 
will be opened before the end of the year. The 
new schools and residence at Huggate were com- 
menced in October. Messrs. Perstin & Son, of 
Leeds, are the architects, 
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MEDIZIVAL ITRONWORK.* 


HE Romans were skilful in the art of working 
iron, if we may judge from the few frag- 
ments that are left to us. They used iron in 
their buildings, not as we do at present, but for 
ties, clamps, pins, keys, &c. In Gaul, after the 
Roman era, certain proyinces were famous for 
their works in iron, more especially the northern 
and eastern ‘provinces—Berry and Dauphiné. 
Like all the great branches of industry, that of 
ironworks suffered from the invasions of the fifth 
and sixth centuries ; not that the new conquerors 
were by any means ignorant of the manufacture 
of metals, but they rarely used those substances 
except for utensils, arms, or chariots. As for 
the art of construction, it had fallen so low that 
people hardly thought of employing iron, except 
for rough ironwork for doors and for making 
grills. The monastic establishments took this 
lost craft once more in hand; they set them- 
selves to reopen abandoned mines, to establish 
furnaces and forges, and before long they attained 
a comparative perfection, or, at least, were en- 
abled to put in circulation a considerable quantity 
of iron articles wrought by the hammer. Little 
by little the art of working in iron assumed great 
importance, and after the beginning of the twelfth 
century, was carried to some degree of excel- 
lence. The methods of manufacture were, how- 
ever, imperfect; they possessed neither rollers 
nor flatters, nor wire-drawing implements ; they 
knew nothing of the motive power of steam, by 
which iron can be worked in large masses. A 
mill hammer worked by a stream of water formed 
the whole plant of a factory. The iron, ob- 
tained in pigs of moderate weight, was given to 
the smiths, who by force of arm converted these 
pigs into bars, into hammered iron, into pieces of 
greater or less thickness. The file was not then 
known, shears did not exist, or had but very 
small power. From this poverty of appliances it 
followed that manufacture by the hammer 
attained a certain perfection. The smiths of the 
Middle Ages had besides acquired great skill in 
soldering heated iron, which at present can be 
accomplished only with great difficulty. It 
is true that the preliminary processes in re- 
ducing th>iron to bars were so numerous that 
they imparted to the metal a quality which can 
never be attained by our modern methods. Our 
iron passes from the state of cast pigs but slightly 
wrought by the forge hammer to that of bars, by 
the process of flattening in the rollers, without 
any intermediate process ; whereas formerly the 
iron arrived only by slow degrees, and by repeated 
hammerings, from the pig stage to that of the bar 
or plate. Thisiron, from incessant hammering, 
acquired a tenacity, and at the same time a duc- 
tility, which it cannot possibly attain by our 
present processes. More compressed by the beat- 
ing, more compact, more ductile, it did not burn 
away so readily in the fire, and was easier to 
solder at a white heat without breaking up. 
Hinges.—We thus designate the bands of iron 
nailed and pinned to the woodwork of doors, fur- 
nished witha eye fitting into a hook, and intended 
for hanging the doors and permitting them to 
Swing easily on the hooks. Jousse,} in his trea- 
tise on ironwork, so valuable now as explaining 
to us some of the processes employed by the me- 
diseval smiths, expresses himself thus on the sub- 
ject of hinges :—‘‘ These are bars of flat iron, 
which must be pierced all their length, in order 
to fasten them to the door with clenched nails, 
or with a cramp, which passes over the neck of 
the band and through the door, and is riveted on 
the other side of the wood. The end of this band 
is twisted into a round form, of the size of the 
upright of the hook—that is, the end which pro- 
jects from the stone er wood in which it is fixed. 
This end enters the twist of the before-mentioned 
band, which may be soldered and rounded so that 
the hook may work easily. The Flemish bands 
are made of two pieces of iron soldered together 
and rounded as before to receive the hinge. After 
they have been soldered they are opened and 
separated to the extent of the thickness of the 
door, and then bent back as nearly square as pos- 
sible, soas to make them hug the two sides of 
the door, the outer one especially. Bands of this 
kind are better than the common ones, because 
they take both sides of the door. Three are 
generally used, sometimes two, of these Flemish 
bands, or other good ones, with a pivot below, 


* Translation from VioLLET LE Duc. “Dictionnaire 
Raisonné,” Vol. VIIL., p. 288, article “ Serrurerie.” 

+ ‘De lafFidelle Ouverturo de l’Art de Serrurier,”’ par 
MartuurRIn Joussn, 1627, 
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which takes the bottom of the door; this is better 
still if it is well made and properly put together.” 
There is no doubt that hinges of doors were made 
during the Middle Ages exactly as Jousse shows 
that they still were at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. These pieces of iron, regarded 
as concerning the art of the smith, are of very 
great importance. The workman who can make 
a hinge of the kind so often found attached to the 
doors of buildings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries has attained the utmost limits of his 
art, and is competent to work the most difficult 
pieces. 

Fig. 1 shows various kinds of hinges. At A is 
the plain hinge, with its eye at (b), its neck at (c), 
and the clamp for fixing it behind the thick part 
of the neck at (d). B is the section of the hinge 
cut through the door; (d') the clamp with its 
double clenching at (c); at fis the fixing of the 
hook. The line (0 p s) indicates the face of the 
jamb. The Flemish hinges with double bands 
are made as shown in the sketches I, K. 


The most ancient hinges have soldered to their 
neck an are of iron, which closely hugs the 
woodwork of the door near the margin. This 
system, adopted in the eleventh century, presents 
a difficulty in soldering, for the iron must be 
beaten down so as to get out from it the stumps 
to which the two branches are to be soldered, 
and an end must be left long enough to form the 
eye from, to solder it and bendthe extremity. In 
these operations care must be taken that the iron 
is not burnt, that the joints of the two curved 
branches are strongly made, and .that the iron 
has exactly the proper degree of heat. But these 
difficulties are nothing compared to those that 
arise in soldering the many branches of which 
these hinges are often composed, and which spring 
from the principal stem. We are not to sup- 
pose that the manifold branches soldered to the 
stems of hinges are mere ornaments. These 
branches, pierced with holes, admit of an in- 
creased number of nails, hold firmly the boards 
between them, form a kind of iron network on 
the surface of the door, and prevent the stems 
from yielding to the weight of the boards. In 
this necessary construction the smith discovered 
an opportunity for ornament. The oldest hinges 
are, in fact, so constructed that in hanging the door 
they hold together, over a considerable space, the 
boards nearest the neck or eye. Thus we not 
unfrequently find hinges of the latter part of the 
eleventh century which take the form of the 
letter C, soldered at the neck in such a way that 
the two branches nailed on the boards hold them 
strongly together over their whole length. Soon 
after this we find a band independent of the 
hinges, and called a false hinge, binding firmly 
all the boards of the door. Works of this kind 
may be seen on one of the doors of the Cathe- 
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dral of Le Puy en Velay at Ebreuil. These 
are very beautiful ;* they date from the twelfth 
century. The whole composition of the iron- 
work on the principal door of the Church of 
Ebreuil is very remarkable. ach leaf of a door 
is hung by two hinges only; seven false hinges 
adorn the boards and hold them together. The 
false hinge in the middle, richer than the other 
six, forms a double branch of beautiful charac- 
ter. This ironwork is placed on skins glued on 
the wood and painted a bright red. Two rings 
attached to the muzzles of bronze lions facilitate 
the opening of the doors. 
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GREENGATE BRANCH FREE LIBRARY, 
SALFORD. 


N Monday evening last this building (of 
QO which we give an illustration) was opened 
by the mayor. The site is a rectangular plot of 
land, on the southerly side of Broughton-road. 
The style of architecture is Gothic, the front 
being faced with stock bricks and Darley Dale 
stone dressings. The lower portion of the front 
wall comprises an entrance doorway and an 
arcade formed of sunk panels and piers, with 
moulded brick reveals, projecting weathered sills, 
and moulded heads. ‘There is other ornamenta- 
tion arranged in such harmony of design as to 
give the front a very pretty appearance. On the 
ground floor there is an entrance vestibule, and 
the lending and reference library room is 34ft. 
long by 26ft. wide, and the news-room 34ft. 8in. 
long by 34ft. wide in the rear. The height of the 
room to the top of the wall plate is 18ft., and to 
the ceiling 33ft. The internal fittings and fix- 
tures are of pitch pine. The library affords room 
for 8,400 volumes, and in the news-room there is 
accommodation for seventy-five readers. Ample 
provision has been made for warming and venti- 


lating the building, warm air being conveyed by 


means of flues through the patent-heating appa- 
ratus supplied by Messrs. Whittaker & Con- 
stantine. The cost of the building, including 
fittings and fixtures, is £1,308. Mr. Scott, of 
Oxford-road, has admirably tinted and designed 
the principal window soe to the road. The 
contractors were Messrs. Thomas Clay & Sons, 
of Audenshaw, who have carried on the works 
under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Royle & Bennett, of Princess-street. 
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The annual dinner of the Society of Engineers 
will take place at the City Terminus Hotel, 
Cannon-street, on Monday evening next, at half. 
past six o’clock. 


* Description referring to diagram omitted. 
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THE FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 
OF OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


S the month of December wanes our 
thoughts gradually recur to the great 

treat we haa at the beginning of this year in 
the Exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal 
Academy, and we anticipate with much 
pleasure the renewal of such a truly refined 
delight. rom the many rumours now circu- 
lating we have reason to presume that the 
gathering of pictures in 1871 will be equally 
excellent, if not in some respects finer, than 
the collection of 1870. We trust the Academy 
will, by a judicious arrangement, so place 
the works of the Old Masters with those of 
the deceased members of the English school 
that, by a wise juxtaposition of pictures the 
art-world may have an opportunity of weigh- 
ing and comparing the merits of our own 
countrymen with the great painters of the 
Dutch and Italian schools. Gainsborough 
and Reynolds last year were gainers rather 
than losers by this system of hanging, whereas 
the many Stanfields and Leslies placed to- 
gether had an unpleasant effect upon the eye, 
and were very tiring to examine after the 
rich and harmonious tints of Titian or 
Poussin, Teniers or Rembrandt. Report says 
that the companion Altieri Claude from 
Sir William Miles’s collection, a picture 
whose history would read like a romance, is 
to be shown this year, and also that Lord 
Westminster lends many of his finest works 
by this great master. We are also promised a 
very splendid Ruysdael, a landscape with a 
pool, belonging once to Mr. Wells, and so 
much admired by the many artists who visited 
that gentleman’s beautiful country place— 
Redleaf. It is still, we believe, in the posses- 
sion of his son. Constable’s celebrated picture, 
“The Haywain,” the oil sketch for which ig 
in the Sheepshanks Gallery at South Ken- 
sington, is also to be exhibited. This land- 
scape, at a time when Constable was not 
mach thought of by his own countrymen, 
obtained a gold medal in the French Salon, 
and created quite a revolution in Freach 
landscape art. One of their greatest land- 
scape painters, Troyon, is said to have been 
much impressed by it, and to have deeply 
studied Constable’s method of painting. The 
annual Spring Exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy are calculated to improve the taste 
ofjthe general public, but the Academicians, 
by this excelient arrangement of collecting 
together and exhibiting the very best speci- 
mens of art of all periods, will not only 
improve the public but the painters, and 
every sincere and earnest student of art will 
acknowledge with gratitude his. obligations 
to them as a body for their discrimination 
and zeal. It is greatly to be wished that 
those people who are continually copying the 
modern painters at South Kensington and 
other galleries would go to the Academy and 
study the old masters rather than wasie their 
time by mechanically imitating second-rate 
men with the mistaken notion that they are 
Improving themselves. Let them examine 
instead, and take warning by seeing how 
Gainsborough copied Vandyke. We believe 
acopy he made of the Duke d’Alembert, a 
portrait of a warrior in complete armour seated 
on a white horse, for his own studio, will be 
in the collection. This picture Gainsborough 
copied with the intention of obtaining that 
peculiar felicity of execution he sawin Van- 
dyke, and the copy is an example which many, 
if not all, copyists would do well to profit by. 
Talking of Vandyke reminds us that the 
Queen is said to have lent several of her fine 
worksby this painter tothe Academy. Among 
the English school we have reason to believe 
that Turner, Crome, Vincent, and Constable will 
all be wellrepresented ; and from the fact that 
Lord Ashburnham and Lord Overstone, toge- 
ther with Lord Dudley and Mr. Baring, have 
liberally allowed any pictures from their fine 
collections to be made use of by the Academy, 
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we have at least just grounds for believing 
that the exhibition will be of more than ordi- 
nary merit. It is to be opened to the public 
on the first week day of the new year, and 
when that happy period arrives we shall hope 
to present our readers with a more detailed 
and critical account of the Second Exhibition 
of the Old Masters. - 


—————+—__—— 


ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


HE tenth lecture of this course was delivered 

in the Lecture Theatre of the South Ken- 
sington Museum on Tuesday afternoon last by 
Dr. G. G. Zerffi. In entering upon Egyptian art, 
the lecturer said that Herodotus told us that the 
Egyptians differed from all the other peoples of 
the ancient world in customs, manners, and laws. 
This was, however, only the case at a later period, 
when their theocratic and hierarchic organisations 
were complete, when everything intelligible and 
simple had been symbolised. Theocratic Egypt 
had been the essence, the incarnation, of sym- 
bolism, and was undoubtedly a development of 
older social conditions. Whilst other nations, 
like the Chinese, Assyrians, Chaldeans, and 
Indians, had kept some reminiscences of their 
past histories alive, the Egyptians were but a kind 
of mysterious symbol. Their spirit had been alto- 
gether lost. They had been not only an agri- 
cultural, but alsoan architectural people. They 
dug canals, constructed catacombs, labyrinths, 
sphinxes, temples, and palaces, all of immense 
dimensions. All their works of art had some- 
thing silent, mournful, and static about them. 
Though the remnants of art with other nations 
were often mere skeletons, mere colourless out- 
lines of an extinct social organization. we could 
trace that organisation with a degree of precision, 
for those nations had lived living lives. With the 
Egyptians we had their artin its different meta- 
morphoses embalmed in their monuments, but 
the connecting links were wanting. Their life 
appeared to have been a perpetual death. The 
prospect of death whilst living, and the belief in 
a life after death, had made their art so still, 
They were, as far as the knowledge of Herodotus 
went, the first people of antiquity that taught the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Their 
soul was not, however, conscious of its own being, 
and therefore they were void of all principles of 
freedom. The Egyptians lived for a mysterious 
future ; their life was a mere preparation for an 
existence in an invisible realm after death. These 
facts, if borne in mind, would enable students to 
understand the gloomy, the monumental, and 
sepulchral arts, and the styles in architecture and 
ornamentation of this nation. Symbolism, which 
at first had found expression in geometrical lines 
and numbers, assumed by degrees more tangible 
forms, and whole buildings were devoted to sym- 
bolic purposes. With the Egyptians, as with the 
early Christian artists, everything had been sym- 
bolic. Every form meant something different 
from that actually represented. There was often 
some slight connection between the apparent 
meaning and that really meant. This tendency 
led to the composition of monsters half animal 
and half human, the animal being used to repre- 
sent some general abstract idea, whilst the human 
form was the embodiment of conscious intellect. 
These symbols had a more tangible meaning with 
the Assyrians. ‘They were expressions, merely, 
of the power of the king ; but with the Egyptians 
they could represent any conception, whether 
astronomical, metaphysical, religious, or scientific. 
Many analogies could be traced between the 
Egyptians and tae Indians, Chaldzeans, Persians, 
and old Mexicans. ‘This was to be done with the 
remains of the antediluvian civilisation of Egypt 
ouly. The more modern developments were so 
wrapped up in symbolism that we could but 
guess at the real meaning of the peculiar forms. 
Comparative mythology and religion would by 


degrees remove these difficulties. Egyptian 
art was certainly a development, whether 
we compared it with that of India or 


Assyria, China or Mexico. In combination with 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and Chaldean motives, it 
had served as a basis for the finest forms in plastic 
art and architecture with the Greeks. The history 
of Egyptian art might be divided into three dis- 
tinct periods or epochs :—1. The Old Empire, or 
Monumental period, which reached its climax 
between the fourth and twelfth dynasties (from B.c. 
3229 to B.c. 2801). Here a time of oppression and 
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subjection intervened, continuing down to 1626 
B.c. 2. The New Empire, or Hieratie period ; 
and 3, the Ptolemeian period, during which Egypt 
lost her independence, becoming eventually a 
Roman province (30 B.c.). The nomad element 
had altogether vanished in the works of the 
Egyptians. Though textile fabrics and wood 
constructions had formed the basis of their orna- 
mentation, their stereotomy attained very great 
perfection. The Egyptian architect everywhere 
attempted to vie with nature. This was to be seen 
in the mountain-like pyramids, the crystallised 
forms surrounding an inner kernel, around which 
the shell was laid like the yearly deposits in the 
bark of a tree. Natural caves and caverns had 
supplied the motives for tombs and catacombs. 
The majestic tranquillity of a river, or the bound- 
less immensity of the ocean, had suggested the 
uninterrupted lines in the temples. Trees and the 
lofty peaks of mountains were imitated in pillars 
and obelisks; woods, with their shady gloom and 
uniform variety, in columns and hypostyle halls. 
There had then been a transition into a more deli- 
cate use of plants for ornamentation. The 
animal was then blended with the human form, 
and these composite figures were used in the 
construction of avenues. The horizontal line 
was predominant in Egyptian temples, striving to 
express the sublime thought of eternity. In 
the pyramids and obelisks, straight lines and un- 
interrupted planes also formed the principal 
element of construction. The pyramids had had 
an incrustation of syenite and reddish granite. 
The four triangles were covered with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The labyrinth built under the rule 
of the twelfth dynasty had its brick walls faced. 
with granite slabs, and its columns of granite. 
Even the oldest Egyptian works of art were 
painted, encaustic having undoubtedly been 
known. The Egyptian custom of reproducing 
wood architecture in stone, adorned with stucco, 
was also found in Lycia and Etruria. Dr. Zerth, 
having described the various Egyptian styles in 
detail, concluded by saying that the wall with 
the Egyptians had not the mere purpose of serv- 
ing to enclose. ‘he pyramidical form, especially 
in pylons, was everywhere strictly observed. As 
a kind of frame, it was crowned with an over- 
hanging fluted cornice, and served as an immense 
blackboard of stone, on which the priests could 
inscribe their mystic records. In its superfluous 
thickness it appeared to be an imitation of former 
brick constructions. The fact that the enormons 
granite blocks were overlaid with stucco bore out 
this supposition. Tnese walls were painted, but 
merely to facilitate reading. The background 
was light, the figures in dark outlines. The 
artists were, in fact, rather lecturers in forms 
than painters. 

The next lecture (on Tuesday afternoon next) 
will take up Greek art. 


—_——_}___——- 


IS FERSPECTIVE WORTH ATTENTION ? 


O my thinking it is, especially in architectural 
drawings where the degree of attention is 

at once determinable, and thus far I shall no 
doubt have the concurrence of every architect ; 
but far too little attention is in fact paid to the 
science even by those who plume themselves on 
They are too 
apt to be content with some approach to accuracy 
in their principal lines, and totally neglect the 
subordinate parts. In literature, punctuation is, 
perhaps, more commonly the work of the printer 
than of the author, who articulates his chief 
passages but slurs the pointing of minor inflections. 
Something of this sort is perceptible in the case 
of even so consummate an artist as Mr. W. Burges, 
and is demonstrable by his view of the court at 
Cardiff Castle, engraved in the Burtpinc News of 
December 9, though quite, I admit, with limita- 
tion to points of detail. Here is a charming 
picture, with groups of figures that would not 
discredit a painter of history, yet (though it may 
seem like pointing to spots in the sun) it has its 
little blemishes and defects. The drawing of the 
open gallery looked awkward to me at first; but 
the only cause for this impression is to be found, 
I should say, in the lines of the roofing, nor even 
here in the horizontal courses of the tiles or slates, 
but in the inclined divisions and water-stains by 
which the slope can alone be artistically expressed. 
As a perspective censor (so to speak), I should 
pass most of the roofs in this subject not belong- 
ing to the gallery in question ; but here the means 
of giving the true appearance of the slope have 
been utterly neglected. Take the piece, for in- 
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stance, just under the tree-tops of the background, 
and it will be seen that the lines which ought to 
mark the slope are as vertical as those of the 
neighbouring wall. At the internal angle next 
the tower the gallery is concentric with the cone- 
topped turret, but the gallery roof has no ap- 
proach to a cone whatever. At the angle of the 
great tower the gallery roofis hipped, and (strange 
to say and to see), the lines of inclination are 
made to lean in one and the same direction, 
though the planes of the roof are at right angles 
to each other ! 

Similar defects are of constant occurrence, and 
often have a most distortinginfluence. I think, 
therefore, that the study of perspective, and the 
more extensive inculcation and adoption of its 
rules, may be strongly commended to every 
artist and to every engraver. Aue 


—___»—_—_—____ 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 428.) 


Prats 13.—ConstRuUCTION oF A WREATH FOR 
STAIRS, STARTING WITH S1x WINDERS AND A 
NEWEL. | 


IG. 1. This plan is suitable for buildings 

having narrow halls and a limited gpace for 

the stairs. The position of newel should not 

obstruct passage. Cylinder should always be 

more than a quarter circle, otherwise it will be 

impossible to produce wreath with proper easing 
at mitre cap. 

Some workmen lay down plan with one square 
step, then commence with winders. Such ar- 
rangement is wrong; it destroys the beauty of 
stairs just at the place where the best effect 
should be given. 

The centre line of rail on this plan being struck 
with a 9in. radius makes the diameter of cylinder 
16in. This, however, is not limited—it may be 
more or less. The narrow ends of winders can 
always be made equal to half a square step. For 
example, draw any straight line, say A B, ex- 
tended. 

Take any radius, say O B, for centre line of 
rail. Draw the circle. Next determine width of 
rail and size of mitre cap. Draw half width of 
rail on each side of centre line. Take any por- 
tion of the circle, greater than a quarter, say C. 
Then draw from centre O through C. Next, draw 
line marked ordinate. Have it square with C O. 

This done, draw mitre-cap, the centre of which 
is also centre of newel. Let N H be the face of 
first riser starting. Make the square line from H 
equal half a square step. Then set off on centre 
Jine the remainder of winders equal to the first. 
Square over LK. Next divide K N into six 
equal parts. This done, draw winders and one 
or two square steps. Set off the balusters and 
draw from centre of each parallel with ordinate 
cutting line A B, the object being to show the 
length of balusters standing under the wreath. 
The ground plan is now complete, and we are 
‘ready to proceed with construction of mould. 

Fig. 2 shows the winders and square steps un- 
folded, standing in the same position as those on 
plan. 

The line L B represents the springing, which 
corresponds with B on plan. Let L K equal 
AB or CA, Fig. 1. Draw line marked “ height.” 
Next, let under side of rail rest on centre of short 
baluster, as shown on the square step. Set off 
half its thickness. Fix upon height of newel 
from top of first step to under side of mitre-cap. 
Assume short balusters 2-4, and height of newel 
2-10. Then set off 6in, and draw under side of 
cap. Next, set off half thickness of rail and draw 
line cutting at N. This is a fixed point. Draw 
from N the pitch over winders to intersect centre 
of rail on square steps; this line being entirely 
discretionary. Yet some attention must be paid 
it in order to have a proper ramp to connect with 
wreath, The pitch having intersected spring 
line at L gives a direction to draw from L cutting 
at K, which produces the height K N. 

To find length of balusters under the wreath, 
set off half thickness of rail indicated by dotted 
line. Return to ground plan and notice lines 
drawn from centre of balusters and narrow end 
of winders, cutting line AB. All are parallel 
with ordinate. Then, by transferring the inter- 
sections thus made to those of Fig. 2, we have 


the exact position of each baluster and winder ; 


* This Series of articles is a reproduction of RoBERT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by Triibner and Co., London. 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE XIII. 


they bcing unfolded or spr ead out. The dotted 
perpe ndiculars show the balusters and their varia- 
tions in length. 

These points are in a practical sense of no great 
importance, yet right and proper to understand, 
as a method by which the length of balusters can 
be shown. 

Fig. 3. We now commence the construction of 
the mould by drawing any straight line, say that 
marked ‘‘ Ordinate and height.” Let A C equal 
C AorBAonplan. Square over C R the seat. 
Let C Requal O Bon plan. Draw circle. Take 
A C in compasses, and with A for centre, intersect 
the circle at B. Jom AB. Draw B D parallel 
with ordinate. Let C V, the height, equal N K 
on the right. Join V D, and we have the pitch. 
Now joint the edge of a board for mould. Run a 
gauge line to equal mitre on plan. Lay it on and 
mark V2D. Square over the lines. Let D L 
equal D B, and 2,3 equalRP. Join L3. Itis 
understood that the gauge line on the board repre- 
sents the piteh V D. 

Find points to insert pins. Strike mould with 
a string, as shown. Should there be any doubt in 
regard to correctness of curves, owing to string 
stretching , points may be readily obtained 
through which curves must pass. For example, 
draw width of rail, or a portion of it to left of C. 
Make any line parallel with ordinate cutting at X 
and pitch. Square it over, and transfer distances 
from X to seat, and we have two points through 
which the curves must pass. 

The same method would produce this or any 
other mould without use of string or trammel ; 
loss of time making the only difference. 

The correctness of drawing is proved by line 
i aeee equal to corresponding letters on pitch, 

ig. 2. 


The square sections show joints and application 


of bevels. Let stuff be cut square through. Face 
one side and make joints. 
ness of rail as shown. 


Lay mould on. Keep its 


Mark width and thick- — 


joint on the wide end fair with that of stuff. Let — 


square line through V stand opposite that made by 


bevel H. Then 3 L will stand over the bevel line — 


on the left. 
just the same. Take off slabs and give wreath its 
cylinder form. This done, cut off slab H, square 
with joint. Mark mitre and cut it (but not entirely 
through until the moulding is done). Work under- 
side first. Gauge to a thickness. 

It may be proper to remark that a wreath 


which connects with a ramp (as is here the case) — 
should have no straight wood on its convex side. — 


Let the connecting joint be made, as shown at L. 


This gives the opportunity of continuing curve on — 


ramp into wreath, which makes an easier and 
better line. 


of joint on ramp stands back from spring line to 
equal that on joint L. Also notice the method 


given to find the proper mitre for a cap. For — 


example: Let 2.2 equal half width of rail. Join 
the points. 


This mitre looks better on a hand-rail than the — 


usual angle, forty-five. 
—————~—___. 


THE InstrTvTion or Crvit ENcInrERS.—The 
fifty-third annual general meeting of the members 
of this society will be held on Tuesday evening 
next, the 20th inst., when the yearly report of the 


Council on the position and prospects of the Insti- _ 


Let the stuff be full at joints. Clean — 
off when the pieces are fastened. See that centre 


The application to the other side is — 


tution, together with a statement of the funds of j 


the Institution, and of the receipts and payments 


during the past official year, will be presented, and ; 
the election of the officers for the ensuing year 


will take place, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS, 


HOUSE ACCOMMODATION FOR THE 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


N our article upon this subject the other 
day, we ventured to suggest that other 
sites were obtainable than that pointed out by 
Dr. Guy near Parliament-street, Westminster, 
which we believed was not attainable for 
the purpose. We also stated that another 
scheme had been prepared besides that of Mr. 
Bellamy’s, for the incorporation of and addi- 
tion to Inigo Jones’s banqueting house. Since 
then we have been favoured with a sight of 
these plans, in which have teen embodied the 
other scheme, of which we then knew nothing. 
Curiously enough, it turns out to be located 
in Victoria-street, Westminster, to which we 
alluded as likely to afford the accommodation 
required. The idea originated with, and the 
plans have been prepared: by, Mr. Ernest 
W. C. F. Schmidt, architect and surveyor, 
and Associate of the Institute of Architects. 
It appears that this proposal was made and 
supported by delegates from several of the 
learned societies, at a meeting held at the 
Statistical Society, on the 2nd November last. 
It consists of an adaptation of the central 
block, No. 4, of Westminster-chambers, Vic- 
toria-street, nearly opposite the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, with additional buildings upon 
the vacant space of ground at the back of the 
same, comprising a large lecture-theatre, 
capable of holding 1,200 persons, with mu- 
seums, libraries, and all the adjuncts neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the various 
societies under one roof, by which means their 
establishments and number of meeting rooms, 
&c., would be greatly economized, 

It will be remembered that the opposition 
scheine, if we may so call it, only proposed to 
find similar accommodation for less than a 
third of the number of the institutions which 
here are offered to be ‘included—a point im- 
mensely in favour of the one under present 
consideration. The number of the members 
of the several numerous scientific societies not 
yet housed is about 12,000. Now the cost of 
this site in Victoria-street, together with the 
expense of the buildings, could be easily met, 
with or without application for Government 
aid, by each member subscribing £5 to a fund 
for the purpose; and this, it may be assumed, 
would be done ; the deficit occasioned by any 
refusals to subscribe this sum would be more 
than made up by the number of those who 
would subscribe larger sums, 

Under these circumstances, we are disposed 
to think that Dr. Guy’s scheme might be 
carried out, so far as the appropriation of 
Inigo Jones’s banqueting-hall to the United 
Service Institution, with advantage—and it is 
far more suitable to such a purpose than as a 
church. A new royal chapel might be built 
in lieu thereof on the Embankment, and form 
a beautiful ornament thereto. But we can- 
not but think that instead of three or four 
societies only being crammed—as we pointed 
out they must be crammed—into a duplicate 
block to the banqueting-hall, to their mutual 
disadvantage, that all the fifteen houseless 
institutions now seeking shelter should join 
their forces and carry out some such a plan as 
that which Mr. Schmidt has laid before them. 

Having carefully examined his drawings, 
we must own that they are very practical and 
economical. In the interests of architecture, 
we certainly should prefer for such a purpose 
an entirely new building, upon an equally 
good site. But where are the funds or the 
site to be obtained ? Asto the latter, we named 
Victoria-street, and then our thoughts were 
upon some of the vacant plots further from the 
Abbey. It cannot, however, be denied that 
the one selected would be preferable to any of 
those, from its proximity to the Houses of 
Parliament, and that the buildings now 
erected on it are substantial, fire-proof, suit- 
able, and economical. 

Referring briefly to the plans, we find, {on 
reference to the block plan, No, 1, the frontage 
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Hovusk FOR THE LEARNED SocirTies.—Tasie SHowrng ACCOMMODATION FURNISHED BY 
Mr. Scumript’s Pran. 


, Area of : $ Number of 
Area of Available aes lecture-theatre poet Area of W all. space “seats in 
Museums. area. tena and th g tr library. a eee theatre and 
; gallery. eatre. library. gallery. 
sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. ft. sq. fé. 
15,911 17,920 4,060 5,507 59 2,470 7,344 1,600 


is 58ft. 8in., and the total area 17,920ft., the 
plot of vacant ground at the back containing 
about the fifth of an acre. 

The basement plan, No. 2, shows that this 
area is divided thus :— 

Office space for two separate societies, and 
a large common lecture-theatre to contain 
1,200 persons, with refreshment-room, kitchen, 
and office, workshop, laboratory, grand and 
back stairs, stores, heating apparatus, porter’s 
rooms, water-closets, lavatories, &c., and a 
space under museum, which may be excavated 
and let as storage, or wine vaults, with a sepa- 
rate entrance. A lift also rises to each floor, 

The ground floor plan, No. 3, shows a 
spacious entrance from Victoria-street, leading 
to a corridor 11ft. wide, with recesses on either 
side which would admit of the display of 
statuary, armour, or other objects of interest. 
On this floor there is again accommodation for 
two separate societies, and for museums, 
theatre, lecture-rooms, ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
dressing-rooms, hall and cloak-room, inquiry 
office, water-closets, lavatories, lift, principal 
staircase, stairs to theatre, and another entrance 
to the theatre from the back, and an additional 
corridor from same at right angles to the 
principal one. 

The first floor plan, No. 4, reached by two 
grand staircases on either side of the corridor, 
provides 4,485 square feet of space for three 
societies. The rest, 1,962f., is devoted toa 
gallery in the theatre, with a staircase and 
corridor, the latter available for utilisation 
for museum or library purposes. The entrance 
to the large library is also from this corridor ; 
this has wall space for 50,000 vols., and there 
is a general meeting-room to hold 250 persons, 
with lavatories, &., &c., on the same floor. 

The second floor, No. 5, has also a general 
meeting-room of the same size, and accommo- 
dation for three more societies. 

The third floor, No. 6, has its space mostly 
devoted to museums, but has office accommoda- 
tion, &c., for twe societies, and three other 
institutions are provided for on the fourth floor, 
No. 7 ; while in an attic floor, No. 8, are 
bedrooms for the housekeeper, and eight rooms 
for gentlemen curators of the societies, bath- 
room, &c., &c. 

The cost of the purchase of site and existing 


buildings is set down as ......... £60,000 

And of the proposed additional 
butldingsirocwand a. aad «/stcus 60,000 
Total | ciaeds wea ere 205000 


The accompanying table shows the extent of 
accommodation offered. 
The Theatre of the Civil 

Engineer’s Institution holds 

Ditto United Service ditto...... 600 A 
Ditto Royal ditto........06.... 700. 5) 

We think that the partidulars above given 
will conclusively show that Mr. Schmidt’s 
scheme is well worth consideration, which we 
doubt not it will receive at the hands of those 
who are so deeply interested in the subject. 


—___@—_—_—_ 


BUILDING NEWS SKETCH BOOK. 
TOMBSTONES FROM THE NUNNERY, IONA. 


HE tombstones forming the subject of my 
sketch are selected from amongst those now 
remaining within the chapel of the nunnery 
at Iona, where the nuns, who were canonesses 
of the order of 8. Augustine, were interred. No 
inscription is to be found on any of the stones to 
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indicate to whom individually they are ascribed, 
with the exception of that of the list Prioress, 
which bears a Latin inscription ani date a.D. 
1511. Upon some of the stones, however, may be 
observed devices emblematical of the sex, such as 
the looking glass and comb upon that of the last 
Prioress and the scissors upon one of those illus- 
trated in the sketch. Patrick AULD. 


ed 


DISTRIBUTION OF WATER INTO HOUSE- 
HOLD CISTERNS. 


A T ameeting of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, held on Monday night, a paper from Mr. 
J. Winton, engineer, Portobello, was read, ‘‘On a 
simple means for the better distribution of water 
into household cisterns.”” Assuming that a jin. 
pipe is sufficient to supply five cisterns for twenty- 
two families, he pointed out that when the large 
ball-taps or ball-valves are running full-bore at 
the bottom of a house, the pressure in the pipes 
is so much reduced that little or no water finds 
its way to the top flat. To cure this evil—which, 
he held, was due not to the supply pipes being of 
an uniform size, but to the large size of the ball- 
taps—he proposed to throttle the supply to the 
cisterns by fitting to the end of the spout of the 
ball-taps a nozzle-piece having a much smaller 
aperture than the existing ball-taps. For the 
two bottom cisterns he would allow a nozzle with 
an aperture of 3-16ths of an inch in diameter, 
and for the others } of an inch. By this means 
the pressure would be maintained in all the jin. 
pipes to the cisterns. Such a plan, if carried out, 
would greatly improve the distribution and re- 
duce the waste of water. He calculated that the 
expense of fitting the nozzles would be 1s. per 
ball-tap, or, supposing there are 40,000 cisterns 
in Edinburgh, £2,000 in all. The saving, how- 
ever, would be enormous; and it would not be 
necessary to expend £400,000 in providing a fresh 
supply of water.—Mr. Sang agreed with the 
writer of the paper in thinking the present supply 
of water to be sufticient, if provision were made 
to avoid waste. At the present time more than 
half, he believed, was pure waste—just thrown 
away ; and he thought some step in the way of 
economising the water should be tried before 
setting to work to bring in a new supply.—Mr. 
Alexander Leslie said that My. Winton’s proposal 
seemed rather to bea return to the old story of 
the ‘‘ strictures,’ and he did not know that the 
public would submit to them again.—The chair- 
man differed from Mr. Sang, and did not think 
that the present supply of water was sufficient 
for household purposes. Nor did he agree in 
applying the term ‘“ waste” to the water that 
escaped and flowed down the drains. A certain 
amount of water was necessary to flush the drains 
and to carry away foul matters; and, therefore, 
he did not look upon water as waste when it was 
employed in this operation, although it might not 
be used for household purposes.—The paper was 
remitted to a committee. 


—_j—— 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ON THE CAUSES THAT INFLUENCED THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MEDIMVAL ARCHITECTURE, 


(Concluded from page 428.) 


N the outskirts of that most interesting of old 
cities—Tréves—interesting alike tothe archi- 
tect, the archeologist, and the mere lover of the 
picturesque, situated as it is on the banks of the 
blue Moselle, with some of the most interesting 
relics of antiquity in Europe in its immediate 
neighbourhood—there stands, in almost perfect 
preservation, a building, which to the eye of the 
architect, has perhaps a deeper interest than the 
most picturesque ruin ever sketched, This is a 
Roman basilica, new used as a Protestant church, 
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and the reason of the deep interest such a build- 
ing excites, quite apart from the splendid specimen 
it affords of good bricks and mortar, which still 
seem likely to last for ages, is that in it we have 
the type after which the earliest Christian churches 
were built, and, indeed, it was simply by modifi- 
cations of and improvements upon these basilicz 
that the medixval architects arrived at their noble 
cathedrals. After describing these basilice, Mr. 
Slater said that very early in the tenth century 
some changes began to be made, and although it 
is anticipating the proper course of the inquiry, 
it will be better to state them here. One of the 
first changes was the introduction of towers to 
hold bells, and another early change was effected 
by forming more than one apsidal end for altars, 
while for the accommodation of the assistant 
clergy one part of the building was railed off 
from the remainder and called the choir.: As con- 
gregations increased, and it became necessary to 
cive more facilities of ingress, a narthex or porch 
was added in many instances. Thus by easy 
stages of development we have arrived at an 
almost perfect plan of a parish church, and, 
speaking broadly, this was the general way in 
which church architecture developed itself in 
Europe, although different modifications pre- 
vailed in different parts, corresponding with the 
various temperaments and tones of the different 
peoples. At first the style of these early churches 
was nothing but a debased Classic or rather 
Roman—yround arches, Classic pilasters, cornices, 
and entablatures prevailed, and this style goes by 
the general name of Romanesque throughout 
Europe. As a rule, the farther we get from 
direct Roman influence the more do we find 
builders relinquishing old models, and starting off 
with new ideas of their own. But we meet with 
some striking exceptions to this rule in Italy it- 
self. At Venice, in the ninth century, the cathe- 
dral church of 8. Mark was commenced, and 
in this building we have something yery dif- 
ferent indeed from the common Roman basilica 
or any copy of it, as its planis that of a Greek 
cross, and in many of its details it closely re- 
sembles 8. Sephia at Constantinople. In fact, 
it is entirely Byzantine in style, and this is 
accounted for by the fact that the architect was 
must probably a Greek. Thischurch of 8. Mark 
is worthy of especial notice, as it had a very 
powerful influence upon the architecture of other 
parts of Europe, and was the cause of much of 
the Byzantine character which Medieval archi- 
tecture possessed in some parts of the Continent. 
At Perigueux, indeed, an almost exact copy of 8. 
Mark’s was built about the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, but the experiment does not seem to have 
been repeated. There is, however, another reason 
for the Byzantine character which stamps much 
of middle age architecture, in the fact that the 
influence of the popes and the clergy had become 
very extensive by the tenth century, and very in- 
timate relations were kept up with the Hastern 
churches; and when it is remembered that 
at that time the reverence for everything 
in the Holy Land was most profound, it ig 
not to be wondered at that the styles existing 

‘ithe land should be much copied. But it 
was not simply by making the Western nations 
acquainted with Eastern art that the Church of 
Rome has made us her debtors; it was to a far 
greater extent by encouraging native genius and 
by promoting the erection of those noble build- 
ings which still remain as monuments of this 
period. In a.p. 909 William of Aquitaine founded 
the monastery of Cluny. The vigour and ability 
of the governor of this monastery soon gave it 
great pre-eminence, and its influence upon archi- 
tecture was speedily felt. Very little time 
elapsed before a church was built, which natu- 
rally served as a model for most of the churches 
in the neighbourhood, and soon, the monastery 
having increased in size, it was found necessary 
to build a larger church—in fact, the largest ever 
seen in France up to that date—which was com- 
menced by Abbot Hugues in 1089. The monks 
were of course intimately engaged in the erection 
of this church, and as Cluny was essentially a 
‘missionary’? monastery—i.c., always intent 
upon sending out men to spread the Benedictine 
rule—those monks who were sent out carried 
with them a knowledge and love of the beautiful 
in architecture which bore fruit that lasted for 
centuries. France was the first country to bene- 
fit by their labonrs, but some very fine buildings 
were erected during this period in Germany 
through the influence of the clergy, as, for ex: 
ample, the cathedrals of Speyes, Maintz, and 
Worms, the latter of which ig unfortunately the 


only one retaining its original aspect in any- 
thing like completeness. These were of course 
in the Romanesque style, and we nowhere yet— 
except in rare instances—get beyond circular or 
segmental arches; but the buildings of this period 
show a very marked improvement upon those of 
a century earlier, as is easily seen by comparing 
the buildings erected in our own country in the 
eleventh and part of the twelfth centuries with 
those of an earlier date; infact, architecture, and 
other arts as well, had received an onward impetus 
from the fostering and stimulating care of the 
Church, which showed itself in the next two 
centuries in the crowning glory of the Middle 
Ages—the heavenward-soaring pointed architec- 
ture. It is certain that a complete change took 
place in the architecture of Western Europe about 
the end of the twelfth century, and many theo- 
ries have been started and pertinaciously held to 
account for this change, which consisted mainly 
in the substitution of pointed arches for circular 
ones. The pointed arch, although not utterly 
unknown before this date, was but sparingly used 
in Western Europe. In Perigord it would seem 
to have been employed more extensively than else- 
where, but this was owing to the settlement there 
of a colony of Byzantine merchants, who intro- 
duced domical vaulting into the buildings erected 
by them. The theory has found numerous ad- 
herents that the pointed arch came into vogue 
owing to the impossibility which was experienced 
of vaulting a rectangular space not square with- 
out its use. Now, in looking back upon history, 
it is evident that there are many instances of the 
discovery of some new way of bringing about a 
desired end at the precise time when the world 
appeared to be in need of it, but such an explana- 
tion will not suffice if it should be found that 
theorizers have jumped at a conclusion as to the 
need without due reasons, and in this case it has 
been shown conclusively by Professor Willis that 
there was no necessity for employing pointed 
arches in order to vault a rectangular bay or 
square, as it could: be effectually done in two 
ways—either by stilting the smaller arches, or 
by using domical cells, both of which expedients 
were certainly adopted by the Romanesque 
builders, and it is by no means certain that the 
Romans were unacquainted with the same 
methods. Of course, as soon as the pointed arch 
came into general use, it would naturally be em- 
ployed in vaulting such a space as has been de- 
scribed, as being both lighter and stronger than 
the old forms, but the theory that pointed 
arches were the result of a necessity to be got 
over somehow is untenable. Besides, it would 
be a most extraordinary coincidence that different 
builders in countries at a great distance from each 
other should at the same time find out the same 
difficulty and also the same means of overcoming 
it. But if we find that the pointed arch had an 
existence somewhere long before it was introduced 
into Hurope, and that owing to certain causes 
numbers of the inhabitants of Hurope were brought 
into the neighbourhood where pointed arches 
abounded just ut the time when they were in- 
troduced into Kurope, then we have a very strong 
argument for their having been imitated from 
some pre-existing specimens. And this is exactly 
the case; for there can be no doubt that the 
pointed arch is of Saracenic origin, and that its 
introduction into Europe was the result of the 
Crusades, as it was just after the commencement 
of these that it appeared. 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of 
the pointed arch, another great change was 
brought about in architecture by the use of folia- 
tion or foiled arches on a much more extensive 
scale than before; and rapid progress was made 
in the skilful piercing of blank spaces left between 
the arches, which constituted tracery. Soon after 
the introduction of the pointed arch, Medizval 
Architecture reached its zenith. During the 
thirteenth century, the people began,to emerge from 
their obscurity, and whereas before this time 
the monasteries had been the chief centres of build- 
ing activity, and the churches the finest specimens 
of architecture existing, now the cathedrals began 
to surpass them. A spirit of rivalry was mani- 
fested between the inhabitants of different cities 
—which, it must be remembered, were just rising 
into importance, and the funds that were sub- 
scribed, although too often insufticient to com- 
plete what had been begun, must have seemed pro- 
digious in those times. And this popularization 
of church building was in a large measure the 
work of the prince-bishops of the time who, 
finding that the Roman church was becoming 
more and more monastic, and that in any conten- 
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tion with the papal see the monks stood by it 
through thick and thin, saw clearly that they 


must attach the people to their side. The remark » 


of M. Viollet le Duc, that religion caused archi- 
tecture to advance to a certain point, and then 
kept it stationary, is perfectly correct; but it 
must not be forgotten that although the laity 
began to take matters into their own hands, it 
was still for religious purposes that the chief 
architectural buildings were erected. And there 
was almost a necessity for this, because all parties 
respected a sacred edifice, but the incessant local 
feuds of the Middle Ages led to the erection of 
domestic buildings primarily with a view to 
defence and not to picturesque effect. Having 
thus briefly traced the history of Medieval archi- 
tecture up to its golden age, Mr. Slater proceeded 
into the details of its development during that 
period—the thirteenth century. The rise of the 
laity from their low and ignorant condition, and 
their opposition to feudal tyranny, exercised a 
strong influence upon architecture in promoting 
the erection of many very fine hotels-de-ville or 
town-halls. The commercial spirit of the age 
was rapidly developing itself, and the intercourse 
of various peoples with each other was becoming 
more and more extensive, and the good effects of 
this soon became apparent in the increasing power 
every one who travelled acquired of noticing what 
he saw and making observations thereon. The 
consequent widening of the range of the thoughts 
and perceptions of men was a powerful cause of 
the development of art in the Middle Ages. The 
architecture of this country was doubtless largely 
influenced by our French conquests, although the 
peculiar genius of the people soon modified and 
made its own whatever it had derived from 
foreign sources. It is simply impossible, in these 
days of indifferentism and secularism, to estimate 
with anything like adequacy the powerful hold 
Scripture events and legendary stories of the 
saints had upon the minds of the populace in the 
Middle Ages. The architecture of the times was 
partly a cause and partly a result of this feeling. 
Some events in the life of our Saviour were in- 
variably represented in every small church that 
was erected, and, besides, humerous other episodes 
of Scripture history were depicted, the effect of 
which on a primitive and comparatively ignorant 
people—speaking from an artistic point of view— 
is incalculable. Up to this point the develop- 
ment of Medixval architecture has been looked at 
mainly subjectively, that is, those changes have 
been principally noticed which were brought 
about in the artists and workmen themselves, who 


made architecture what it was owing to greater _ 


knowledge, larger and more enlightened views, 
and a more scientific acquaintance with the 
true theory of the art. Itis quite true that 
nearly all these changes were to a greater or less 
extent due to extrinsic causes, but when compared 
with the causes of development which must now 
be noticed, it is hardly out of place to call the 
former subjective, the latter objective. Foremost 
among these must be ranked the varying local 
nature of the building materials, which had a 
most marked influence upon the architecture of a 
district, for little or no facilities for the transport 
of materials existed. Hence the materials that 
were found in any particular district were almost 
of necessity the principal ones employed in the 
erection of any building in its locality, and where 
the stones happened to be small, a character of 
its own was immediately given to the local archi- 
tecture by their necessary use. In Burgundy, 
which is exceedingly rich in good building ma- 
terials, especially stone, we find that the old 
architects, aware that they could implicitly trust 
their materials, were able to give much more 
projection to their profiles, and generally more 
accentuation to their work than in other places. 
It may be stated, as a pretty general rule, that 
good masons and good working stone exist to- 
gether. In parts where stone is of inferior 


quality and not so workable, it is sparingly used, - 


and sharp arrises avoided as much as possible. 


Where stone is scarce and timber exists in great 


abundance and of good quality it is worked into 


buildings in a most picturesque manner, as may 


be seen in many instances in our own country, 
but much more frequently in the small towns and 
villages of Germany. 
chiefly the north of Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
neither stone nor wood exist in much perfection, 


but, on the other hand, the clay is of. a very 


superior quality, and consequently a completely 
new character is given to the architecture of 
these districts by the abundant use of 
moulded and coloured bricks and_terra-cotta. 


In many parts of Europe, — 
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Another of the objective causes of architectural 
development was conquest or civilisation, as the 
ideas of construction and decoration brought to 
a country by a conquering race will strike root, 
in most cases, and spring up, but the fruit they 
bear will nearly always be modified and gradually 
altered from that which was almost universal in 
the country where the ideas were indigenous. 
Another cause powerfully influencing the de- 
velopment of Middle Age architecture is to be 
found in the progress made in sculpture, glass 
staining, and painting. It must not be thought 
that these were independent arts, with only an 
indirect relation to architecture. In Medixval 
times the architect was considered to hold the 
highest place, and every other art was subser- 
vient to him, and made to work in with his de- 
sign and subordinated to it, and he was implicitly 
entrusted with the carrying out of every little de- 
tail. Mr. Slater next proceeded to showin detail 
the development of sculpture, stained glass, and 
painting, and concluded his essay by a brief re- 
ference to the causes that led to the decline of 
Medixval architecture. According to M. Viollet 
le Duc it began to fall inte decay as early as 
1260 in France, but it is only in a limited sense 
he speaks thus. Still, for many years after this 
only premonitory symptoms of decadence are 
perceptible throughout Europe, and in Germany 
and England the period of decay ought certainly 
to be placed a century later than the date given ; 
indeed, our own country kept altogether clear of 
the worst vagaries into which the French archi- 
tects were carried, and maintained a national 
architecture much longer than any other country. 
This will be apparent by a comparison of our Per- 
pendicular architecture with the contemporary 
continental styles. But the causes of falling 
away are everywhere the same. Architects, in- 
stead of rising superior to their art, and master- 
ing it, allowed it to run away with them, and 
sought, by all kinds of intricate cuttings, curious 
intersections and mouldings, and—worst otfence 
of all—by masking the real construction, and 
simulating one which had no existence, to bring 
about the most startling effects, which, though 
every one must admit the wonderful skill shown 
in their production, are yet contrary to the first 
principles of art, because essentially untrue. And 
an artist who begins by setting himself deliber- 
ately to deceive others in his works, must in- 
evitably end by deceiving himself so utterly as to 
be unable to distinguish falsehood from truth. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Phené 
Spiers, G. R. Redgrave, Scargill, Blashill, C. H. 
F. Lewes, Douglass Mathews, Sulman, and the 
President (Mr. T. H. Watson) took part, and 
Messrs. Rhodes and Slater having replied to the 
criticisms made upon their papers, the meeting 
terminated. 

——__»-__——_ 


GOSSIP FROM GLASGOW. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


A NEW broom sweeps clean, and the new Town 

* Council has made a clean sweep for the 
present of the Municipal Buildings scheme. This 
Scheme was simply to have all the municipal 
offices under one roof, instead of as at present in 
several buildings and in several parts of the city— 
some, as the Burgh-hall and the Chamberlain’s 


and the Town Clerk’s Offices, clustering around 
the Council-chamber in Wilson-street ; others, as 
the Assessor’s Office, the Treasurer’s Office, and 
the Office of Public Works, collocating about the 
Police Office in Albion-street ; some together, as 
the offices of the Lighting, Cleansing, and Fire 
Departments in College-street ; and others again 
more isolated, as the Sanitary Office in Montrose- 
street, the Gas Office in Virginia-street, the 
Scavenging Office in S. Enoch-square, and the 
Water Office in Miller-street. And ‘the head 
and front” of all the Council.chamber itself is only 
a portion of a building “‘ possessed with double 
pomp,” the one half being devoted to civil affairs, 
the other to legal. It is probable that such a dis- 
persion of the public offices may be inconvenient ; 
it is certain that it is less imposing then would be 
their concrement in one building. The incon- 
venience has likely been experienced, for some 
time ago a scheme was projected for the con- 
tinuation to Ingram-street of the building in 
which is the Council-chamber; but it is evident 
that no “additions and alterations,” however 
skilfully designed, will compare in convenience or 


severed the Siamese-twin-like but unnecessary 
connection between the Municipal Offices and the 
Legal Courts. The scheme rejected by a majority 
of the new Town Council was a building for solely 
municipal purposes, occupying the whole of the 
east side of George-square, with a frontage of 
about 250ft., and extending eastwards along 
George and Cochran-streets about 230ft. to John. 
street, to which street the frontage would be the 
same as in the square. As the square measures 
from east to west about 600ft., a better site for 
architectural effect could scarcely be had; and as 
it contains the Post-Office, and is within half a 
minute’s walk of the Royal Exchange, a situation 
more central and convenient would be difficult to 
be found. It will be safely inferred by your 
readers that Glasgow is in municipal buildings 
much behind most towns in England of similar, 
and many of even less population. This arises 
from various causes. One, I dare say, is that art 
is not indigenous to our stern northern clime— 
“the Italian brain does not in our duller Britain 
operate.”” Weare ever ready with our means in 
the cause of patriotism or philanthropy, but, as 
“the man that hath no music in himself is not 
moved with concord of sweet sounds,” so our 
hard, cool intellect is not readily impressed with 
the influences of art, and we do not pleasantly pay 
for what we but indifferently appreciate. There 
are doubtless highly art-educated men amongst 
us, but municipal buildings is a people’s ques- 
tion, a question to be put in this wise: Does the 
City Hall, Glasgow (perhaps the ugliest building 
of the kind in the empire), contain as many 
persons comfortably as does 8. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and do they see and hear as wellin the 
one as the other ? Another cause is, that while the 
progress of Glasgow has been great and rapid, 
many of her buildings for the transaction of 
public business either remain in statu quo ante, 
or have been added to, altered, adapted, or con- 
verted—of course the dulce never standing in the 
way of the utile, and the architect shielded by 
that broad egis of necessity that knows no law. 
But I suspect the chief reason why Glasgow must 
in municipal offices remain behind towns of other- 
wise much less pretensions is that just now she 
has other and more pressing work on hand. A 
scheme that architecturally might have been a 
work worthy of a great city likely received its first 
impulse from the inadequacy of the accommoda- 
tion and the inconvenience of the separated situa- 
tions of the present several municipal buildings ; 
but meanwhile we must dispose of a larger legacy 
that has been bequeathed to us by “ the wisdom 
of our ancestors’’—air and light “ at one entrance 
quite shut out,” and the classic Clyde converted 
into a cloaca maxima. Weare opening up our 
wynds and vennels, and so destroying our fever 
hotbeds and crime conservatories ; and we must 
follow this by doing no more than justice to a 
noble river, the source alike of commerce to the 
city marts and salmon to the civic escutcheon. 
The ratepayers generally may know little about 
any necessity for new municipal offices, and care 
less about any reputation that might attach to the 
city from its chief public buildings; but the 
death-rate return is a matter of fact that most 
people can care about, andthe state of the river 
a state of matters that every one with a nose 
knows of. 

Two busts in marble have been recently added 
to the statuary in the Corporation Galleries—of 
Graham Gilbert, the portrait painter, by Brodie, 
of Edinburgh ; and of Shakspere, by William Moss- 
man, son of John Mossmann, of Glasgow. The 
bust of Graham Gilbert was presented by his 
widow; that of Shakspere is an outcome of the 
celebration of the great dramatist’s tercentenary. 
The Press Dramatic Amateurs played on the occa- 
sion the comedy of “ As You Like It,” and the 
proceeds were designed for a bust of the poet to 
be presented to the city. Competition was in- 
vited, and the successful competitor was the young 
sculptor mentioned. The bust has lain for a 
long time in Mr. Mossman’s studio, as until 
lately a fit place had not been determined for it. 
The police force the other day presented to the 
Police Board a memorial bust in marble of the 
late chief-constable, Captain Smart. The bust is 
by our fellow-citizen, Mr. Ewing, and, besides 
having other merits, has this first quality in a 
memorial, an excellent likeness. 

The half-million, or thereby, consumers of ‘‘ the 
best supply of water in the world’’ have declined 
to expend £4,000 upon a fountain commemora- 
tive of its introduction and of the Lord Provost, 


effect with a building planned ab initio. Nor! to whose sagacity and assiduity they are in a great 


had evidently not expected this, for some time ago 
they advertised for designs for such a fountain, 
and received about fifty perhaps in reply to their 
invitation. A fountain half-cost is now to be ex- 
perimented with, and accordingly “Notice is 
hereby given,” &c., &c., that “ competitors are in- 
vited to make such maodifications or alterations 
on their designs as may be thought proper, so as 
to bring the cost of erection within the restricted 
sum.” But architects are not nowadays what 
they were wont to be. There are I.A.’s among 
them, distinguished by stars, too, and the I.A.’s 
Council very properly resolved “ That the Com- 
missioners cannot now change the conditions of 
the competition, and ask a further sacrifice of 
time and money, but are bound in justice to 
adhere to the terms of the original advertisement, 
to proceed to consider the designs given in, and to 
award the premium of £50 to the best.” The 
Commissioners’ reply was briefly ‘‘ That the terms 
of the original advertisement would be strictly 
adhered to in awarding the premium.” Among 
the terms of thé original advertisement were—the 
cost to be from £2,000 to £4,000; competitors 
to state the probable cost ; and ‘‘ the design to be 
shaded with Indian ink, and none will be received 
which are otherwise coloured.” ‘*The terms of 
the original advertisement’? may “be strictly 
adhered to in awarding the premium,” but cer- 
tainly they have not been very strictly adhered te 
hitherto. These terms distinctly state that no 
design coloured otherwise than by shading with 
Indian ink will be received ; nevertheless the Com- 
missioners do receive, and actually exhibit, designs 
in not only colours of all kinds, but also in 
photograph, pencil, engraving, chalk, and even 
cast-iron. This out-Wallace-monuments even the 
Wallace Monument, and adds one more illustra- 
tion to the history of competitions. Although a 
fountain to cost £4,000 is not now to be built, 
justice requires that this condition of cost be no 
less ‘‘strictly adhered to in awarding the pre- 
mium.” There are competitors who may be 
bound as little by the terms regarding cost as 
others seem to have been by the terms regarding 
colour, and he who conscientiously limits his 
design by the sum to be expended is evidently at 
a disadvantage with him who cares not for the 
addition of a statue or a story if it only helps to 
the obtaining of the prize. In this competition 
all may be as pure as the water with which it is 
associated, but ‘‘we cannot but remember such 
things were ;” and it may be reasonably supposed 
that those who could flagrantly violate one term 
would not be nicely scrupulous about the violation 
of another. Another important consideration in 
the awarding of the premium is the fitness of the 
design for a certain situation. This condition is 
as binding now when the intention is abandoned 
as it was when it was expected that the fountain 
would be erected inthe West End Park. A good 
fountain per se may be avery different thing from 
a good fountain in connection with its surround- 
ings. A fountain excellent in a “square” may 
be out of place in a garden. Indeed, before the 
premium is awarded perhaps the question ought 
to be entertained, “What is a fountain ?’ Is it 
amere jet d’eau issuing from a gigantic saucer, 
or a basin poised by a group of naiads; a classic 
temple under a shower, or a Gothic cross bestrid- 
ing a pond ; a Nereid with her back hair in water- 
fall, or Neptune with his umbrella turned inside 
out ! 

It isto be regretted that the originally contem- 
plated fountain is not to be erected. Public 
works of art are in Glasgow not too many, and his 
share of the sum sought could not be very much 
to the consumer. But I fear that the fitting time 
has been allowed to slip past. As Shakspere 
says, “we must take the current when it serves, 
or lose our ventures,”’ 


Se 


OpeninG oF A New Raiiway in Scottanp.— 
On Saturday the City of Glasgow Union Railway 
was formally opened by trains running over the 
full extent of the line. The passengers were the 
Lord Provost, the magistrates, and other official 
personages, with the directors of the railway. 
The new line is intended te connect the whole rail- 
way system of Glasgow, though only the North 
British and the Glasgow and Southern Com- 
panies have carried out the undertaking. The 
Messrs, Brassey are the contractors. It is be- 
lieved the Caledonian Company will soon become 
a co-proprietor. The line will be worked by the 
Glasgow ‘and South-Western Company, their 
trains running into the fine station in Dunlop-street. 


The passenger traffic commences on Monday. 
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: THEORY OF THE ARTS. 
Art EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 292.) 


RATIONAL method or process, pro- 
A ceeding from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, beginning with the exercise and im: 
provement of the faculties of sense, and gra- 
dually ascending to the higher mental and 
moral faculties of our nature is, I conceive, 
the only reasonable one to pursue, both as 
regards the means of art education as well 
asin a technical sense in determining the 
values of the component materials and art 
processes constituting fine-art combination 
or architecture proper. Historically, and in 
a physico-geographical sense, we have already 
seen thesame growth or development. Laws 
of body and mind regulate and determine 
social laws or society, for without biology and 
psychology the interpretation of social phe- 
nomena is found to be impossible. Conversely 
also, the laws of art progress I have sketched 
resolve themselves into laws of body and 
mind. It has been shown conclusively by 
some of our most philosophic thinkers that 
the phenomena of intelligence conform to 
laws; why not, then, make the course of edu- 
cation conform to the same? As J have said, 
it is the bane of late systems of school disci- 
pline that indirect means to knowledge pre- 
cede the use of direct means—namely, that 
books, and furms, and symbols are thrust 
into the hands of students before that spon- 
taneous early development of the faculties of 
observation, or that immediate cognition 
which the eyes and perceptive organs require 
first. Thus, also, facts and things are often 
placed last in the curriculum of knowledge 
when they should have come first, and facti- 
tious knowledge is learnt before that which 
nature teaches. Definitions, rules, principles, 
and all generalised or abstract conceptions, 
must follow in the order which the laws of 
mind and growth in knowledge require. If 
it had been so we would not be repeating in 
this century the literal and obsolete, while 
the spirit and beauty of universal principles 
are neglected in all our art work no less than 
in all our modern acquirements. 

The foundation of correct taste, indeed, de- 
pendson the proper connection of our facul- 
ties and knowledge, the intellectual and moral 
senses. There is a proper order or pracess of 
the mind in judging correctly of the beauty 
or appropriateness of a thing, as there is in a 
simple process of reasoning from certain pre- 
mises and facts. The conclusion in either 
case must not be foregone. When we say 
such a thing is a matter of “ taste,” 
we are too apt to think it equivalent to 
fancy or caprice. This laxity in the use 
of the term has been detrimental to 
the interests of art education. Itistrue there 
is a diversity of tastes or opinions, but there 
can be only one standard of truth or false- 
hood. The diversity really is the difference 
of education or, I would rather say, mental 
discipline in different people. Architects’ 
tastes in the present day differ materially, and 
people are apt to believe such a diversity 
among a class of men professionally educated 
for architects must be the result of an innate 
feeling for art being wanting more in some 
than others, or they imagine “fancy,” or 
“‘caprice,” or “ whim,” an indefinable faculty, 
to be the sole arbiter But when we come to 
think of such a conclusion there is little to 
raise our art in the estimation of society. Un- 
fortunately, however, such an estimate of 
architectural taste is supported by the pro- 
fessors of the art itself. An acquaintance, 
however superficial, with one particular period 
or style, founded in most eases upon an 
archeological study, is sufficient often to get 
an archi‘ect a reputation, especially if he have 
a chance of embodying his favourite studies 
in a building or work of pretension. Further 
than this, there may be no abstractnor specific 
merit in his design whatever. But to resume, 
my “heory would imply degrees of mental 


power rather than a preponderance of one 
faculty over another—in fact, a state of culture 
hardly ever attainablein the same individual. 
It is just this nice adjustment of power and 
knowledge that is wanted ; and the regulation 
and appoimtment of our studies according to 
such a test of actual value as I have pro- 
pounded, seems to be the only way to insure 
this, Corresponding with such an apportion- 
ment or subordination should be our branches 
of art work, beginning with utility and 
material as the lowest but primary motive 
and means—the basis of all art—and ascending 
to the ulterior ends of art labour—beauty and 
the gratification of correct taste. In an archi- 
tectural work, its purpose being pre-determined, 
every function and art employed in its erec- 
tion or composition should be rightly deter- 
mined and estimated inthestructure, instead of 
being left to the chance or the whim of the 
designer, Thus, in a building subserving 
public convenience, the apertures for entrance 
and exit and light should determine in every 
respect the character of the design and its 
ornamentation, and not be-arranged in a sort 
of half-way to meet the latter, as is often 
found ; for example, a large apartment re- 
quiring a large amount of light or entrance, 
sharing a smaller proportion of these essentials 
than another much smaller apartment, for no 
other reason than to get a certain crotchet 
or idea of fenestration externally in elevation. 
A certain license may be pleaded in cases where 
a sufficiency of essentials is obtained, but 
the limit of toleration should invariably be 
regulated by a just regard of the essential 
conditions of the structure, and never be 
allowed to exceed that agreement which the 
mind no less than the eye detects. The senses 
rebel against a violation of those laws or con- 
ditions necessary for the enjoyment of life, the 
exercise of daily duties, thought, or imagina- 
tion ; and yet these laws are constantly broken 
in the arrangement and construction of public 
and private buildings, under the designation 
of architectural style or taste. In art of the 
kind under consideration, the demands of 
utility are so various, the conveniences of com- 
munication, light, and air so necessary, 
that vesthetical considerations become more 
than ordinarily irksome to one bent upon 
giving his design artistic pretensions, especially 
when at the same time his means are limited. 
To one who proceeded rationally, and accord- 
ing to the order I have laid down, the esthetic 
would evolve itself out of the conditions 
instead of being forced upon them. In short, 
a complex architectural composition or build- 
ing should be the concurrence and manifesta- 
tion of certain laws ; these laws, reduced to 
their simplest expression, being corollaries 
from the laws of body and mind. 

In my last article [ will endeavour to sim- 
plify what I have in the preceding papers 
advanced by a synoptical view. It must not 
be considered, however, that such a gradation 
in the different branches of art workmanship, 
implied by such an order in the relative values 
of essentials, would at all lessen the true 
position of esthetics or architecture as a fine 
art. Far otherwise. It would give it a scien- 
tific basis—one founded on immutable laws 
instead of mere fancy—while it would lift the 


‘profession above the reproach that it merely 


cratifies a taste for the superfluous, and can- 
not take its position as a really necessary 


calling. His: 
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FRESCO PAINTING. 


N his fourth lecture (Cantor series) at the 
Society of Arts on Monday evening last, on 
Artists’ Colours and pigments, Mr. F. 8. Barff, 
M.A., made the following observations on fresco 
painting :— 
_ Experiments in fresco painting have been made 
in this country of late years, but from the results 
of those experiments I am very much afraid that 
many of us have formed wrong impressions about 
the art. We have seen that in really choice 
situations the frescoes haye become disintegrated, 
the colours have gone, the surfaces have come off 


either in flakes or in powder. If you visit the : , 


city of Munich, and go to the Church of 8. Boni- — 


facio, you will see that it has been decorated by 
Professor Hess in fresco painting, more than — 
The paintings there are stand- _ 


thirty years ago. 
ing well, and have stood well, except where 


moisture has come in from behind, and has thrown ~ 


off the painted surface from the front. Now, no 
painting, whether executed in siliceous colours 
or fresco colours, can withstand the action of 

damp penetrating from behind ; it is simply im-— 


possible. Why Ispeak with confidence about fresco 
painting is that because some twenty years ago a — 


large public building was decorated in fresco, and 


Munich artists were employed aswell as English — 
That building I have not seen for many ~ 


artists. 
years, but I have been told by several gentlemen 
that it is still in a state of perfect preservation. 


The fresco is in no way disintegrated, either in — 


the ornamental or pictorial portions. Ican speak — 


with confidence of fresco painting when it has 


been executed in the way it was done by ~ 
IT will, to the best of my | 
ability, mention to you the method in which I- 
was taught fresco painting in Munich, and speak — 
of those influences which are likely to interfere ~ 
with the permanence of pictures painted in fresco. 
But first of all I must take you aside for a few 


those gentlemen. 


moments to another subject, though one inti- ~ 


mately connected with this. When lime is mixed — 
with sand, and used for building purposes, it is — 
How is it that mortar, which is — 
soft when itis first laid, becomes hard in the | 


called mortar. 


course of time ? The lime acts upon the sand, 
dissolves some of the silica of which sand is com- 


posed, and so a silicate of limeis formed, and this — 
silicate of lime causes the binding power of the — 
mortar. The ground upon which fresco is painted © 


is a lime ground. In order to have a permanent 


picture, it is clear that we must have a firm and — 
In order to prepare the ground, — 


stable ground. 
first of all the wall must be absolutely dry. There 

must be no leakage of moisture from behind. — 
Then lime which has been ‘‘run”’ (as it is techni- — 


cally called by builders) for a year or a year and — 


a half is the best to be employed, for in propor- 


tion as the lime has become carbonated by the — 


action of the carbonic acid of the air (up to a 


certain point) it makes a better and harder” 
mortar for coating the wall with. With this lime — 


must be mixed sand, and there is a great 
deal in the selection of the sand. It must be 


river sand, and should be equalin grain. The 


sand should be mixed with water, and allowed 


to pass along down a small stream, so that 
in the centre of the stream you would haye — 
sand the grains of which would be pretty 
equal in size. This is a point of considerable im-— 
The reason why new lime cannot or 
ought not to be used is that it ‘‘ blisters,” as— 
builders term it, and this would be ruinous to the - 
picture. A well plastered wall for fresco paint- 

i 


portance. 


ing should not have a fissure or a erack in it. 
There is no chemical process that I know of that 
takes place in fresco painting other than this—— 
that you get a silicate formed by the action of the 


lime upon the sand, and a carbonate formed by — 
the action of the air upon the lime. In painting — 


a fresco picture, there is no such thing as re-— 
touching work after it is finished. The artist — 
will have to make his sketch with the greatest — 
possible accuracy. The cartoon is made upon 
ordinary paper, and then oiled. It is then fixed - 
upon the wall to be painted, and ,the part which 
the artist desires to begin upon is uncovered— 
that is, a portion of the paper is cut away, and 
then the plasterer plasters for about }in. upon 


the wall. The plasterer’s work is of the romani 
The man who 


importance in fresco painting. 
does it ought to practice well before he is allowed _ 
to prepare any portion of wall for the painter. In_ 
that way he will become accustomed to the 
suction of the wall, and upon ,the suction of the 
wall depends the success of the fresco. “When 
the plaster is first put on of course it is very soft. | 
The piece of the cartoon is replaced upon the 
plaster, and then the lines are gone over with a 
bone point. The artist then commences his" 
painting. At first when he paints, the colours | 
work greasy ; you cannot get a tint to lay on; it 
goes streaky ; but paint on, but only for a certain 
time, for if you go on painting too long you will 
interfere with the subsequent suction of the 
ground, ‘This is essentially necessary for the | 
successful practice of fresco painting, but it can 
only be learnt by experience. You know by the 
feel when you ought to stop. If you feel your — 
colour flowing from the brush too rapidly, you 
should leaye it and return to it afterwards. As - 
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the water sucks in the colour is laid, and in the 
course of half an hour or an hour fyou will find 
that there is a pleasant suction from your 
brush — you will find that the colour will 
cover well; and this is the time to paint 
rapidly. When the colours leave your brush as 
though hungering for moisture, then you should 
cease painting, for every touch done after 
that period will dry grey. It is impossible, 
therefore, to paint frescoes in the same style 
that you would in oil. The fresco paintings of 
the old masters were not highly finished. Their 
effects were got by juxtaposed tints; their 
shadows were got by lines and coarse etchings. 
I know well how tempting it is to go back to a 
piece of painting and do something to it that 
ought to have been done before. But in fresco 
painting this temptation must be resisted, for it 
will be absolutely fatal to the permanency of the 
work. It is not for me to find any fault (as 
works of art) with the works of the great artists 
who have painted in fresco in this country, but 
as regardsthe mechanical work of their paintings 
it cannot have been done properly, or the fres- 
coes would not have become so rapidly and 
thoroughly destroyed as many of them have, for 
many of them are in situations the most excel- 
lent for fresco—on inner walls, in dry places, 
where they are not influenced by the percolation 
of moisture from behind, nor by the condensa- 
tion of vapour in front. Mr. Barff concluded his 
lecture by an enumeration of the colours and pig- 
ments most suited for fresco painting, the list of 
which will be published when the lectures appear 
at length in the Society of Arts’ Journal. In 
his concluding lecture, on Monday evening next, 
Mr. Barff will refer to siliceous painting, a method 
of wall decoration which, for durability and 
facility of execution, he considers far preferable 
to fresco. , 
els 


ENGINEERING IN INDIA. 


Wate official papers which have been sub- 

mitted to the Secretary of State for India, 
prepared by Major G. Chesney, R.E., and Mr. W. 
T. Thornton, Secretary in the Public Works De- 
partment, it appears that the staff of the Indian 
Public Works Department comprises 237 Royal 
Engineer officers, 126 other military officers, and 
533 civil engineers, making a total of 896, and 
that at least forty or fifty civil engineers must be 
sent out yearly from England to maintain the 
Department at its present strength, No very 
large supply can be expected from qualified na- 
tives of India. The scheme now adopted, it is 
expected by its authors, may widen the field of 
competition. The test for admission to the ser- 
vice is to be in general subjects of education 
(including mathematics), and not in technical 
ones, and is to be open to all comers. ‘The suc- 
cessful candidates will then enter on a course of 
study and training extending ordinarily over 
three years. ‘There will be periodical examina- 
tions, and the qualifying standard of proficiency 
fixed for each year is to be attained by the stu- 
dents at the end of the first and second year, 
failing which he will not be allowed to remain at 
the college. The final examination will be held 
at the end of the third year, and will comprise 
engineering, mathematics, physical science, and 
languages ; and all who attain the prescribed 
qualifying standard will be despatched to India as 
assistant engineers of the second grade, the salary 
of which grade is 4,200 rupees (about £420) per 
annum. Part of the last of the three years will 
be spent under a civil or mechanical engineer, 
whose fee will be paid by the Indian Go- 
vernment, the student receiving an allowance of 
5s. per day. The fees payable at the college are 
at the rate of £150 a year, which includes the 
charges for board and lodging. The salaries in 
India range from the 4,200 rupees with which t2ese 
assistant engineers will commence, to 30,000 
rupees for chief engineers of the first-class. Pro- 
motion is wholly by selection ; mere seniority is 
considered to confer no claim to it. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Lreps.—Lord Houghton distributed the prizes 
at the annual meeting of the Leeds School of Art 
on Friday last. The report of the art division 
showed the number of pupils who have attended 
during the year to be 326, against 255 in 1869— 
an increase of 71 pupils. These numbers are 
exclusive of those pupils taught in the day schools. 
Number of pupils at present under instruction in 
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the boys’ school, 80; girls’ school, 146; total 
226; thus makinga total of 552 pupils under 
instruction of the art masters in this institution. 
The average attendance in the school of art during 
the present quarter has been 120; the number of 
students who have entered for the y resent quarter 
being 210 against 165 in the same quarter of 1869, 
an increase of 45 pupils. A new class has been 
formed in addition to those in existence at the 
last annual meeting, viz., an afternoon class 
(Wednesday). The examination, which took 
place in March last, was upon the work com- 
pleted and taught in the school for a period of 
eight months only, the greater part of this being 
of an elementary character, the advanced pupils 
with their work having been taken from the 
school by the late Head Master before the new 
arrangements were completed. The results, 
therefore, as will be seen from the following 
figures, show an increase in the successes of the 
elementary or second grade examinations, but a 
decrease in the advanced or third grade examina- 
tions. Second Grade Examinations—Number of 
papers passed in 1869, 123; 1870, 133 : number 
of prizes awarded, 1869, 28; 1870, 88. Third 
Grade Examinations—Number of sets of drawings, 
satisfactory, 1869, 67; 1870, 30: number of 
prizes awarded, 1869, 19 ; 1870, 9. The examina- 
tion of the third grade consists of the works of the 
students made during the preceding year, which 
are forwarded to the Science and Art Department 
in London. The above figures therefore give only 
the result of eight months’ accumulated work, 
from the time of the appointment of Dr. R. C. 
Puckett as head master cf the school. The 
examinations in practical, plane, and solid 
geometry, machine construction and drawing 
and building construction have for the first 
time been held in connection with the Science 
Examinations in May. Eleven pupils passed 
in these examinations, obtaining four certificates 
in practical, plane, and solid geometry, five 
certificates in machine construction and draw- 
ing, and six certificates in building construction. 
The committee feel that so far as the work of the 
school is concerned, the principle adopted in 
August, 1869, by appointing a master whose duty 
was confined entirely to the work carried on in 
this institution, has proved highly successful. 


NewcastLe.—The annual meeting of the friends 
of the Newcastle-under-Lyne School of Art, was 
held at the Guildhall, Newcastle, on Thursday 
week, The Rey. Sir L. T. Stamer, Bart., presided. 
The report of the Head Master states that the 
school has continued to progress during the past 
twelve months. In the month of March the 
annual examination in freehand, geometry, 
perspective, and model drawing was _ held. 
Twenty-two students were examined; 11 
passed and three obtained prizes. The draw- 
ings of 39 students were sent to London in 
April for examination. The works of 37 were 
satisfactory, four prizes were ‘awarded, A bonus 
of £10 has been awarded to the master in accor- 
dance with their Lordships’ minute of 1868. <A 
private class was opened in March, and meets two 
mornings in each week. 


Newineton.—Mr. Locke, M.P., distributed the 
prizes to the students of the Newington School of 
Art on Tuesday evening last. He said he had 
known greatnumbers of men who had risen from 
the lowest ranks of mere mechanics to the highest 
position by devoting themselves not merely to the 
manual exercise of their calling, but to the laws 
and rules which regulated it, so gaining a perfection 
of handicraft they could never have otherwise 
possessed. He added that if the working classes 
came forward in a body, and, by means of the 
scientific help afforded them by the Government, 
raised themselves to the position they indeed 
ought to occupy, they would be not only the most 
laborious, industrious, and well-behaved class of 
men in the whole world, but they would effectually 
prevent the taunt being ever thrown at them that 
there was any other nation in Europe which could 
excel the productions of their handicraft. 


Wesr Lonpon Scuoon or Art.—The annual 
meeting for the distribution of prizes to the 
successful students of this school was held 
on the 8th inst. at the school, 204, Great 
Portland-street. Sir M. Digby Wyatt presided, 
and there was a large attendance of students and 
their friends. Mr. Stuart, the master, read the 
report, which stated that during the past 
year the number of students in attendance 
was 479, being nearly 100 more than in the 
previous year. The number of students had been 
steadily increasing, so that they now occupied the 
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position of the sixth largest school in the kingdom. 
The success of the school in all competitions was 
also lorgely increasing. In 1869 the students of 
this school obtained 48 prizes of all kinds; in 
1870 they obtained 112. The character of the 
work done in the school was also improving. 
One of their adyanced students, Mr. James 
Rowley, had gained a South Kensington scholar- 
ship of £50a year. The chairman said that on 
looking over the statistics he found that this 
school was by far the largest in London, and it 
would be disgraceful if it were not, seeing that it 
was in the centre of the district in which the 
greatest interest was felt in the arts. The only 
school which offered a complete parallel to it was 
the Edinburgh School, which had 459 students ; 
and in the rewards which were obtained from the 
Government, which was the best test after all, they 
were nearly equal, one school receiving £103, and 
the other £116. But when they came to the 
higher prizes the Edinburgh School was far ahead 
of this. In comparison with other English schools, 
and particularly with that of Manchester, this 
school was far ahead; but the number of students 
in this school, instead of being nearly 500, ought 
to be 1000. Unless there was progress they would 
not be able to stand competition, particularly 
against those foreigners: who studied constantly 
and profoundly. He impressed upon the students 
the necessity of perseverance, and pointed out 
that it was a mistake to suppose that a few 
months’ attendance at that or any other school 
would enable a workman to complete his educa- 
tion in art. Mr. J. G.Crace, Mr. Donaldson, 
Mr. Peter Graham, and Mr, Hubert, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 
——_i—_———_—-_—-—- 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


BarnarD CastLe.—S. Mary’s parish church, 
Barnard Castle, was reopened on Thursday week 
after restoration under the direction of Mr. F. R. 
N. Haswell, architect, of North Shields. The west 
door has been built up and a new large west win- 
dow has been made in place of the old one at the 
west end of the nave. The east wall of the 
chancel has been re-erected. The roof has under- 
gone thorough repair, and the two unsightly 
galleries have been takendown. The whole of the 
old sittings, &c., have been removed and supplied 
with new ones. The new gas-fittings are by 
Thomason, of Birmingham. The work has been 
executed by various local tradesmen, at a cost of 
about £4,000. 


BIGGLESWADE.—The church of §S. Andrew, 
Biggleswade, which is a fine example of Perpen- 
dicular work, has recently undergone a complete re- 
storation under Messrs. Habershon & Pite, archi- 
tects, of 88, Bloomsbury-square. Inside and outside 
the whole of the plastering has been removed, 
and most of the windows have undergone com- 
plete renovation. The roof, which is remarkably 
rich and elaborate in its details, is entirely 
panelled, the ribs being continued each side down 
to the clerestory windows in triple shafts resting 
on stone corbels, which have been carved by 
Messrs. Hibbins & West, of London. The 
western gallery has been removed, throwing open 
the tower, in which a fine window has been opened 
out. A capacious organ-chamber has been bvilt 
in the north aisle, thus continuing the nave 
arcade and improving the appearance of the 
church internally as well as externally. A new 
stone pulpit has been provided, executed by 
Messrs. Wade, of St. Neots. The church floor is 
laid with Ridgway’s tiles. The old deal boxes 
have been removed, and light open benches have 
been substituted, affording sittings for a thousand 
worshippers. The timber work throughout is of 
pitch pine. The church is heated cn Marriott’s 
patent hot-water system. The contractors were 
Messrs. Edey, of St. Neots, the contract 
amounting to £1,957. Mr. R. Blackwell acted as 
clerk of the works. 

BrruincHam.—The Unitarian Domestic Mission 
Chapel, in Hurst-street, which has recently been 
enlarged and almost rebuilt by Messrs. Cresswell 
& Sons, from the designs of Mr. A. B. Phipson, 
architect, at a cost of £1,200, was reopened on 
Sunday last. 

Broap Brunspon.—S. Leonard’s Church, 
Broad Blunsdon, Wilts, was recently reopened 
after restoration. The work was entrusted to 
Mr. E. Smith, builder, of Highworth, the approxi- 
mate total cost being £1,150. 
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CariistE.—The new church of S. Paul, Carlisle, 
has lately been consecrated. The edifice stands in an 
open space of ground, bounded on all four sides 
by streets or roads. Newbiggen redstone is the 
principal material employed, the roofs being open 
timbered, high pitched, and covered with green 
slates, the windows being Geometrical as to their 
tracery. The church comprises nave, north and 
south aisles, and chancel. The seats are open 
benches, each bench having a very useful feature 
in the shape of an umbrella-rack or stand at the 
end ; sittings are provided for 600 persons. A 
tower and spire are to be added at some future 
date. The various works were executed by local 
tradesmen in branches, the architects being Messrs. 
W.G. Habershon & Pite, of Bloomsbury-square. 
The total cost has been £3,700. 


Mancuester.—On Wednesday week a new 
Congregational Church in Greenhill-street, Green- 
heys, Manchester, was opened. The style of the 
building is an adaptation of Italian and Gothic. 
It is of brick, with stone dressings, and will 
accommodate about 800 persons. The outside 
measurements are: 69ft. long by 48ft. wide, ex- 
clusive of vestries, porches, and organ gallery. 
The contractors were Messrs. Swindells & Little, 
of Hulme, and the entire cost has been about 
£3,500, The whole of the works have been 
carried out from the designs and wnder the 
superintendence of Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, 
architects, Oldham. 


Norwicu.—The church of 8. Mary Coslany, 
Norwich—a fine specimen of fifteenth century 
work, comprising nave, north and south transepts, 
chancel, and tower at west end—is proposed to be 
restored. The present ugly pews are to give place 
to open benches of pitch pine, and the floors relaid 
with wood and tiles worked in between the monu- 
mental slabs. The present pulpit is to be care- 
fully restored and refixed, and the unsightly west 
screen isto be removed from the chancel and refixed 
in its former position. The churchwardens have 
commissioned Mr. Edwin Bays, architect, of 
Downing-street, Cambridge, to prepare plans, &c., 
for the work, which will be proceeded with as fast 
as the funds will allow of. 


OspRiInGE.—The chancel of Ospringe Church, 
Kent, has been very artistically decorated by 
Messrs. Holden & Son, of Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
after designs prepared by the architect, Mr. E. L. 
Blackburne. Masonry interspersed with bands 
of various patterns forms the ground of decora- 
tion on the walls, with Gothic drapery on each 
side, and the east wall is further enriched with 
Gothic drapery bearing the sacred monogram. 
Above the east window are angels in the posture 
of worship, and on the jambs of the window are 
figures of the patron saints-—Peter and Paul. 
The Tudor window on the north side bears the 
Tudor badges (pomegranate, Tudor rose, and 
portcullis) in the blocks of masonry, the other 
windows and arch having paterz in the blocks of 
masonry. The sedilia on the south side has been 
ornamented with a canopy. The tone of colours 
used throughout is soft, and has a very pleasant 
effect. 


PRITTLEWELL.—A considerable effort is being 
made to remodel the peal of bells in the parish 
church of Prittlewell, near Southend. The tower 
and church, which are about to be restored (we 
believe under the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian) 
date from the twelfth century. The tower itself 
is the finest in South Hssex, if, indeed, it can be 
surpassed in the county, and is a landmark for 
ships far away at sea. There are now six bells, 
the three oldest dating respectively 1600, 1603, 
and 1660. These are hopelessly injured, and 
require re-casting. It is iatended, with a small 
addition of new metal, to cast them into a peal of 
eight bells. The framework, gear, &c., are rottea 
and dangerous, and require to be entirely re- 
newed. For this purpose a sum exceeding £300 
will be required. There is an old tradition in the 
neighbourhood that the bells of Prittlewell 
Church came from Rochford Church in exchange 
for the market which was taken from Prittlewell 
to Rochford in the time of Anne Boleyn, who, in 
her seclusion at Rochford Ha)l, disliked the 
sound of the bells. It is true that in Rochford 
tower there is a framework for four bells, three 
of which have disappeared, but as the oldest bell 
in Prittlewell tower dates 1600, and Henry the 
Highth’s reign ended in 1547, this popular delu- 
sion has no foundation whatever. 


—_—p———_ 


A new building for Hessle Church Institute was 
opened on Monday week. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. ] 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 

Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the HDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


Recrivep.—G. G. H., G. W., E. 8., W. D., J.T. & Son, 
J.M.S., J. W. W.,R. D., W. B , D. Brothers, M. G. & Co., 
G. C. E., J. Brindley, Robt. Donan, C. W.G., M. & Co., 
J. W. RR. GD. RB. C., W.B., di. DK. Rev. W. Hd; 
G. W. M., B. & Co, F. B.L., I.& A. E. B., J.P. 

H. A. L.—‘E. L. G.’s” sweeping charges deserve a 
fuller and better answer than yours. 

InquirER.—The series of articles on ‘‘ New Elements of 
Hand-Railing ” commenced in No. 819, Sep. 9. 

C. N. Tripe.— Sketch returned. 

Rey. J. PARKER.—Your letter next week. 

GitBerT R. REDGRAVE.—Your letter next week. 

Skercues returned.—W. C. N. Tripp, John Reed, jun., 
J. E. Dunn, James Rogers, 8. J. Newman, F. Waghorn, 
W. T. Brown, W. L. Grant, H. J. Creswell, J. B. Marsh, 
James Jarman, jun., James Doyley, and J. R. Walker. 

J. H. T.—The Sketch Book will consist of sixty plates, 
and will be published early next year. 

P. Autp.—Thanks for your title page for BUILDING 
News Sketch Book ;’’ if not superseded by a more suitable 
one it will be used. 
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Correspondence, 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES—RESTORATIONS. 
(To the Editor of the Burrp1ne News.) 


Srr, — The letters of your correspondent 
“E. L. G.” are always well worth reading, as they 
evince the mature views of a man deeply versed 
and deeply interested in the matters about which 
he writes, and though he, perhaps, evinces a little 
too much warmth in the purely denunciative part 
of his letter, judicial calmness is scarcely to be ex- | 
pected from an enthusiast bent on the removal of 
some generally acknowledged evils, and if I fill up 
the initials rightly the evils he seeks to destroy 
have been the subject of his attacks for many 
years, unfortunately without much success. In 
his present letter there are three several points of 
attack ; the first against want of ventilation, the 
second against the method of paying architects, 
and the third against the so-called restoration of 
old buildings. 

I propose to take his second objection first. 

Architects themselves are fully aware ofthe ob- 
jections to the present system of payment, groan 
under its insufficiency, underthe contumely that it 
throws on them, and under the loss and degrada- 
tion it involves, and would welcome with delight 
any system that could be devised for paying them 
properly, that would also spare them the haggling, 
loss, and probable law-suits that other systems 
seem to involve. Inspite of the contumely which 
is with such unsparing hand poured out on our 
profession, I think, could we agree to be paid in a 
more satisfactory manner, that the alteration 
would cause a great pecuniary gain to us, for as 
far as it has been in my power to observe the 
architect is only too ready to sacrifice himself for 
his client. 

When architects have risen to a sufficient emi- 
nence to command the market, many of them do 
decline to be paid except at their own valuation of 
their work ; but amongst those who are not so 
well known, how is it possible to struggle against 
a payment with which the public is acquainted, 
and which, if exceeded, is made the subject of 
angry recrimination or of a threatened law-suit ? 
Law in this country being a luxury for the rich, 
must be avoided by prudent men who cannot 
afford luxuries and do not wish to be ruined, 
and it is useless to inveigh against a practice if you 
have nothing practicable to propose in its place. 

A jury of experts provided by the Institute 
might possibly assess the value of work, but with 
so many discordant views it would be difficult to 
find the men with the skill to decide on each 
man’s particular work, and when this was done 
what is to give it the force of law ? 

There can be no doubt the percentage system 
greatly conduces to mediocrity of work, for an 
able man sees that when he has once got a repu- 
tation nothing is to be gained by greater skill. 
To increase his income he must multiply the num- 
ber of his works; all increase in their goodness 


by extra labour and study is solely so much 
money out of his pocket. Could an architect be 
paid for his extra: study or skill, or what not, as 
painters are, his aim, like theirs, would be rather 
to produce more excellent works than to produce 
more ordinary ones. 

It is not to be supposed that very many archi- 
tects do not strive to produce excellent and per- 
fect works, but in doing so they feel that they are 
indulging themselves in a costly luxury, and that 
their virtue must be strictly its own reward. 

I dismiss the oft-repeated statement that archi- 
tects are by the present system induced to cause 
lavish expenditure to their clients for the sake of 
theirown percentage with the contempt it de- 
serves. There are menin all callings who ‘‘ would 
burn down their neighbour’s house to roast their 
own eggs,” but as a general rule it is as untrue 
that architects increase the cost of buildings for 
their own sake as that doctors do not try to cure 
their patients to increase their own fees. This 
sort of charge only comes from the most ignorant 
and basest of mankind. Architects, like other 
men, desire to live by their calling, but such is 
the universal desire of mankind to create some- 
thing that is convenient or beautiful that architects 
are often only too glad to do their work for nothing 
if they can see their designs actually executed. 

As regards ventilation, the answer is simple : an 
unventilated lamp will not burn, one thatis badly 
ventilated gives a bad light, and every one can 
judge of it ; but this is not the case with a room, 
and the reason rooms are not ventilated is that the 
occupiers do not care about it, and will not pay 
the cost of ventilating them properly. The idea is 
in advance of the age, and if ‘EK. L. G.” has built 
many houses, he will know that the owners say 
they are quite satisfied with an ordinary fireplace 
and window ; and seeing that the subject has been 
treated of by philosophers and inventors, without 
any particularly successful results, there is quite 
enough failure to discourage the general public. 
If “EK. L. G.’’ will tell us how to ventilate a room 
without causing draughts, and will show us that he 
has successfully persuaded many of his clients to 
build an extra flue to each room for ventilation, he 
will show architects the way to follow his example. 
The public hardly require his vehemence of de- 
nunciation to believe them neglectful, incapable, 
and useless. If I mistake not Vitruvius found his 
public as we find ours. 

As to the so-called restorations, it is only too 
palpable that a nineteenth-century man cannot 
restore any work of a former age, that requires 
restoration ; repairs apart, ifit be worth restoring, at 
the best he can but make a plausible guess, and 
at the worst he can but substitute something, if 
possible, worse than the original ; but it is open to 
question whether any of the work restored in this 
generation was worth preserving, except as an 
historical record. If “ E. L. G.” thinks it was not 
worth preserving, he should impress this fact on 
those who call for the restoration rather than on 
those that do it, for if those who want it restored 
are not restrained, restorers, yood, bad, or in- 
different, are sure tv be found, and if they are not 
architects they are usually worse than architects. 
Occasionally, the general effect of a well designed ’ 
building is spoiled, not by restoration but by 
alteration. Not long ago a drawing of a restored 
church, with the unrestored one, was engraved in 
your paper, showing how the original had been 
spoiled ; and I saw at Angmering a well-designed 
tower spoiled by a great cusped window being put 
in the middle of the tower, making it look as if it 
had a set of teeth in its stomach, and utterly 
destroying the proportions of the tower ; but 
generally restored buildings are not much worse 
than they were before. 

Archeology is generally mistaken in England 
for art. We happen to be an artless race in an art- 
less age, but it is doubé§ul if architecture is much 
worse or less original than the other contemporary 
fine arts. Standing with your back ko the exfttrance 
and looking down the station to the bridge, it is 
doubtful if there are many more impressive 
buildings than the Cannon-street Station.—I am, 
&e., G. AITCHISON. 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE STATUS OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—It has struck me as sufficiently curious 
that although so much has lately been written in 
your pages, and those of other professional 
journals, about the shortcomings of the ‘‘Institute”’ 
and its presumed inefficiency, yet no one seems to 
have noticed that which appears to me to be the 
one means by which that highly respectable body 
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might atone for the error of its ways, and prove 
its usefulness to the profession in general,—I 
mean the endeavouring to form the great body of 
British architects, which it supposes itself to re- 
present, into a legally organized and embodied 
profession. 

If this is in any way desirable — and I think 
there can be no doubt that is very desirable—the 
Institute is ckearly the proper body to take steps 
in the matter ; for, small and incomplete though it 
be, it is yet the nearest approach to a representa- 
tive body now in existence; and I feel confident 
that energetic measures taken with this object, 
and with any reasonable prospect of succes, would 
do more to right it with the profession than years 
of ‘‘soirées,” and Voluntary Examinations, and 
respectable small-talk over coffee in the evening 

The architect’s profession ought not to bean 
open one. It is simply a disgrace to the compe- 
tent members of the profession that any person 
who chooses may write “architect” after his name; 
and I fully believe that this has a great deal to do 
with the disrepute into which the profession has 
fallen with the general public. We ought to have 
a body legally authorized to admit those persons 
whom it shall find competent to the rank of prac- 
tising architects, and to exclude all those who may 
be found incompetent. The public would then 
have some guarantee against inefficiency and vul- 
garity, and, more important still, against dis- 
honesty and underhand practices; and the pro- 
fessional man would feel more self-respect, and a 
greater confidence in his brother architects, and 
would, moreover, be protected against the conse- 
quences to himself of unprofessional practices on 
the part of others. We should then hear no more of 
sharp builders’ clerks, whose knowledge is confined 
to getting out quantities, and perhaps making a 
decent geometrical drawing, establishing them- 
selves in all the glory of a medizevai brass door- 
plate, and victimising the too-confidihg middle 
class public of the country town which may be 
honoured by their residence. 

I suppose that all this has been urged over and 
over again ; but as nothing has ever come of it, it 
may be well to repeat it once more. 

Timagine that the apathy of the older and more 
influential of our architects has always been an 
obstacle. They make good incomes; they are 
personally, respected by the public; and they, 
naturaliy enough, do not see much reason for 
getting up an agitation which is not likely to 
affect their position to any considerable extent. 

But if the Institute be really that universal and 
all-protecting representative body, which its 
officials are so fond of portraying to us,—if its ideas 
do, in fact, extend beyond its home amusements of 
ceffee and lectures,—then, 1 say, let it consider 
the interests and views of the rising generation of 
architects ; let it realise the fact that the men who 
are now spending their whole time, and no small 
sums of money, in acquiring a first-class art 
education, have a right to that protection and 
that legal status which is accorded to other 
learned professions. Let it no longer, wrapped in 
its immaculate virtue, contemplate with placid in- 
difference the struggles and hardships of the 
men who are now beginning their career ; but let 
it come boldly to the rescue, by inviting an ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject from the whole 
architectural world, and I maintain that it will 
soon find its ranks swelled, its usefulness increased, 
and its sphere enlarged.—I am, &c., Ay Usa 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—The following choice morceau is taken 
from the Norfolk Chronicle of Saturday last, and 
is, I think, worthy of a place in your columns :— 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
FENDERS are required for preparing W ork- 


ing Plans, Designs, and Drawings, with Specifica- 
tions, and supplying Estimates of Cost, giving out Quanti- 
ties to Contractors, and certifying works in progress and 
executed, inclusive of journeys and travelling expenses, 
with all else pertaining to the erection of three contiguous 
DWELLING-HOUSES, on she proposed Terrace, Albe- 
marle-road, Norfolk-square, Great Yarmouth, pursuant to 
Designs and Elevations furnished by the Surveyor to the 
Town Council, which can be inspected at the undermen- 
tioned Offices. Terms in writing to be sent to the office of 
Mr. Clowes, 3, Begeat-street, Great Yarmouth, on or before 
the 24th of December instant; but the advertiser reserves 
the right of rejecting any and every tender. 
Can anything be more insulting to the profes- 
sional feeling of an architect than this advertise- 
ment? ‘Tenders are required as for a building 
contract—travelling expenses, and all extras, with 
bills of quantities, are to be included ; and the 
advertiser may reject any or all tenders at his dis- 
cretion. Moreover, if any architect should be 


found willing to pass under the Caudine Forks 
of this Mr. Clowes, he is merely to carry out 
designs and elevations already furnished by the 
surveyor to the Town Council. It can hardly be 
imagined that any architect will so degrade him- 
self as to tender in this way ; but if any thread- 
bare or unscrupulous member of the profession 
should be tempted to do so, I hope you will give 
his name such publicity as will induce him for 
the future to ‘‘tender himself more dearly.”—I 


am, &c., VIGILANS, 
Norwich, Dec. 14. 
—— ee 
Antercommunication, 
QUESTIONS. 


[2066] LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.—As I did ny 
sufficiently explain ques- t 
tion 2050 in the Burip- 
ING News of the 18th ult, 
you will please insert the 
following :—The diagram 
shows clerestory and aisle 
roofs. The building has 
three gables, and on each 
are three stone statues, 
standing 12ft. above the 
roofs. Over apex is an 
iron finial, “ft. high, 
which is fixed into a 
wooden kingpost. On 
south angle is a cam- 
panile on which stands 
a vane. I would be most 
thankful to ‘BE. L. G.” 
or any of your corre- 
spondents by letting me 
know how I am to fix 
copper lightning conduc- 
tors to vane of campanile 
and finial of apse. Also 
by giving me ful] infor- 
mation as to the point 
most needing protection. 
—P.N. If, 


[2067] HANGING SASHES.—I should feel obliged if 
you or some one could give me any information with re- 
spect to hanging sashes. The plan generally adopted is to 
hang them with lines and weights, making a box frame, 
for the weight to run it, and pocket pieces to frame. 
Could you inform me if there is any other plan adopted, 
and if so is there any patent for same ?—JosHuA LANE, 


WZ 
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{2068} SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ARCHITECTURE.—I should feel much obliged if 
any of your readers can inform me if there is a book pub- 
lished which treats of the architecture of the period about 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The styleis, in 
fact, transitional between the Elizabethan and Italian 
styles. In one example of this style I have seen there was 
red brick fluted Doric columns, and all the corniczs were of 
moulded red brick with a stone coping to the parapet, and 
with windows, mullioned casement nearly flush with the 
outside line of brickwork. Ifthere is such a book pub- 
lished, where is it to be obtained ?—STuDENT. 


[2069] THE CYMAGRAPH.—Information where to ob- 
tain this instrument and the price would much oblige.— 
Wel, Li: 


[2070] COMPETITIONS. — Can any intercommunica- 
tive one furnish information anentihe competition for 
Congregational church and schools at Gateshead-on-Tyne? 
also for national schools at Newport, Salop.—*. 


[2071] USAGE AND CUSTOM.—Can a client legally 
demand a detailed measured bill of extras and deductions 
from the architect and surveyor, or is it optional, and con- 
trary to professional usage and custom? Do architects— 
acting for clients—even submit to the overhauling of their 
accounts by a surveyor or valuer, also appointed by the 
client to test their accuracy and honesty? Would not such 
a proceeding be somewhat infra dig., and stamp he who 
submits thereto as a “ small-souled fellow ” ?—F, 


[2072] BINDING THE ‘‘ BUILDING NEWS.”—I have 
had the last volume of the Burtpina News bound and the 
double-page illustrations have been glued in the centre 
and are spoiled by being so pressedin. Will you or any of 
your readers kindly inform me of the best way to bind 
these illustrations ?—F.§8. 


REPLIES. 
[20389] REMOVING INK STAINS.—I have just seen 
the undermentioned ina publication :—‘‘ To remove ink 


stains froma book, first wash the paper with warm water, 
using a camel’s-hair pencil for the purpose. By thismeans 
the surface ink is got rid of; the paper must now be wetted 
with a solution of oxalate of potash, or, better still, oxalic 
acid, in the proportion of loz. to $ pint of water. The ink 
stain will instantly disappear. Finally, again wash the 
stained place with clean water and dry it with white blot- 
ting paper.” No. 2. A very weak solution of salt of lemons 
will remove ink stains, the part washed to be copiously 
wetted with clean water as soon as the ink disappears, or 
the solution will burn the paper; dry with white blotting 
paper.—ANSELL, 


[2039] REMOVING INK STAINS.—If the stain be 
recent it can be readily removed by covering it with a 
little powdered oxalic acid (salts of lemon), and then letting 
a few drops of water fall on to the powder. [t may be use- 
ful to know that grease spots can be entirely removed 
from paper by a few applications of powdered pipeclay.— 


. 


[2047] TAKING OUT QUANTITIES.—This, as cor- 
respondents must know, is a very vexed question. Metro- 
politan custom holds the surveyor amenable for any sin 
of omission. Quantities are usually paid for upon receipt 
of instalment No. 1. Instances of payment being made at 
signing of contract, as “ D, D.” has it, are somewhat rare ; 
so are those where a moiety is paid upon signing and the 
other at receipt of first instalment. The first instalment 
may, I think, be considered the rule ; another exception is 
when it is spread over two instalments to accommodate the 
contractor, this in the event of his having to pay direct, 
and yet another exception when it is not paid at all! Pro- 
vinciaiy, if a contractor employs a surveyor on his own 
account—a frequent case—the master, I opine, is responsible 
fsr the seryant’s errors—such being under these circum- 
stances their relative position—and must fain content him- 
self with the good and bad as it occurs. The fact of de- 
creased remuneration materially strengthens this view of 
the relationship.—F. 


[2051] ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PUPILS.—It is 
usual for architects to allow their pupils four weeks’ ya- 
cation inevery year at least—many give more; but to pre- 
vent differences of opinion arising a clause to that effect 
should invariably be inserted in the articles. Very few 
pen ee withhold payment for sick days. Ewaperientia 
docet.—F. 


[2062] ORIGIN OF PULPITS.—Nehemiah, Chap'er 
VIIL., verse 4 :—‘‘ Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpis 
wood.”—H. RaDBONE. 


[2062] ANTIQUITY OF PULPITS.—The solemn read- 
ing of the law of Moses to the populace of Jerusalem must 
have been an impressive service, when ‘‘ Ezra the scribe 
stood upon a pulpit of wood which they had made for the 
purpose.” As to its configura‘ion we are not informed, 
though it must have been a spacious raised platform if the 
six persons named onone side of Ezra and the seven on 
the other were also uponit. Stone pulpits existed in some 
cathedrals, churches, and monastic refectories ; and one of 
iron is mentioned in the Galilee at Durham. Entries at 
Wxeter, 1318-25, relate to materials ‘‘ pro la pulpytte,” but 
that was a distinct buildimg on the north side of the church 
for lectures and sermons. Capitals and bases for the 
ambos at Westminster were paid for in 1352. Preaching 
appears to have been a part of religious services from the 
earliest ages of the church; and the sermons were com- 
monly delivered in the chancel in front of the altar. Ata 
later time they were addressed from the ambo or reading 
desk in the nave, an innovation assigned to Chrysostom at 
Constantinople. In some churches the preacher used to 
sitand the congregation to stand, and generally the lec- 
ture was more of the extempore kiud than now prevails. 
The orderly conduct of a modern congregation results from 
the discipline of ages ; having succeeded by gradual pro- 
cess habits of comparatively little decorum and the open 
expression of opinion on the merits of the preacher’s dis- 
course. The rarity of wooden pulpits of earlier date than 
the Reforma ion is no doubt principally attributable to 
the sweeping clearance of church fittings pursuant of that 
event, just as with altars, and roods and screens. Yet they, 
one and all, are me’ with in modern Papal churches where 
the presence of either can scarcely be due to the Reforma- 
tion.—T. M. 


[2064] EMPLOYERS AND CLERKS OF WORKS.— 
I should thing the employer has the right to employ auy 
clerk of works he may think fit on his own work, and pay 
him too. If hedoes this the architect cannot reasonably 
object, but in cases where the architect pays the clerk of 
work he appoints him too.—I. M. A, 


————_»>—__—_- 


COMPENSATION CASE. 


THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COMPANY AND THE METRO= 
POLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY, 


COMPENSATION case was tried at Guildhall, on 
Saturday last, the 10th inst., by the Common Ser- 
jeant and a special jury, which possesses some points of 
interest. The property for which notice had been given by 
the Railway Company consisted of Nos. 6, 7, and 74, 
Great Trinity- lane, and No. 2, Little Trinity - lane, 
Cannon-street, containing an area of 3,378 square feet. 
The houses are old, and their position for years past had 
been unimportant, the rent realised by the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company having been only £117 a year; but in 
consequence of the opening of Queen Victoria-street tae 
property ob ained a frontage upon the new street, and its 
value was as a matter of course enormously increased. In 
consequence, however, of the dilatory action of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company, the Merchant Taylors’ Company had 
been unable to deal with the property, and in the absence 
of any data as to lettings to guide them considerable dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed between the parties inter- 
ested as to prospective value of the ground, 

The Railway Company was represented by Mr. Hawkins, 
Q.C., and Mr. Streeten as junior counsel; the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company by Mr. Horace Lloyd, Q.C., and Mr, 
Philbrick, instructed by Mr. Fisher. The witnesses for the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company were Mr. Edward I’Anson, the 
surveyor to the Company ; Mr. Horsey, of the firm of Fuller 
and Horsey, who valued thejland as worth 6s. a foot rent, or 
£6 afoot for the freehold; Mr. G. B. Williams, of Mercers’ 
Hall; and Mr. Farmer, of the firm of Debenham, Tewson, 
and Farmer, who valued it at 5s, a foot rent, or £5 a foot 
for the freehold ; Mr. Farmer giving it as his opinion that 
a warehouse erected on the site would let for £1,600 a 
year. For the Railway Company Mr. Ryder, Mr. H.N. 
Clifton, Mr. Stephenson (Hunt & Stephenson), Mr. Trist 
(Norton, Trist, & Watney), and Mr. Murrell were called, 
who represented the land as only worth from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
a foot,their amounts varying from £9,000 to £12,000. while 
the sums claimed by the Merchant Taylors’ Companys 
witnesses varied from £18,000 to upwards of £24,000. The 
number of years’ purchase at which the ground-rent was 
capitalised by the different surveyors engaged was from 20 
to 224 years’ purchase, it being valued as an unsecured 
ground-rent. The jury retired to consider their verdict, 
and, after a very short consultation, awarded the claim- 
ants £13,500, which would make the rental value £550 a 
year, with 10 per cent. added for compulsory sale, or about 
3s. 3d. per foot, 
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WATER SUPPLY AND SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


CaAmBRIDGE.—We stated in last week’s Burtp1ng News 
that the Cambridge Improvement Commissioners had re- 
solved by a majority of four to apply to Parliament to 
divert the sewage of the town from the river Cam. aAtan 
adjourned meeting of the commissioners, held on Tuesday 
last, the opinions expressed were adverse to immediate ac- 
tion, the master -of 8. John’s College urging that there 
was no necessity for haste, and a proposition to sign the 
requisite petition to Parliament in favour of the Bill was 
negatived by 38 to 8. This virtually rescinds the resolu- 
tionof the former meeting, and it is generally understood 
that no further action will be taken at present, a number 
of Commissioners advocating delay until Government 
takes the matter in hand. 


Roypon.—The parish officers of the village of Roydon, 
Essex, at the close of last year received notice from the 
Clerk of the Lea Conservancy to stop the discharge of a 
public drain, slightly affected by sewage mater, into the 
river Stort ; some of the principal ratepayers were selected 
to act as the committee of the sewer authority, and for 
months that committee endeavoured to get rid of the pre- 
sent sewage at the least possible expense to the ratepayers. 
Those endeavours proving unsuccessful the committee was 
obliged to resort to the assistance of {a professional engi- 
neer, and accordingly requested Mr. Jabez Church, of 
Chelmsford and Great George-street, Westminster, to in- 
spect and survey the parish for the purpose of arriving at 
some plan of sewerage. That gentleman having sent in a 
plan and report, it became necessary to caJl a vestry, which 
was lately held, and was largely attended by the 
parishioners. Some of the members of the committee en- 
tered into a full explanation of how the matter stood as 
regarded the parish and the Lea Conservancy, the diffi- 
culties and troubles the committee have had to contend 
with, and showed so satisfactorily to the vestry that the 
course they had adopted was the only one that could, 
under all the circumstances, be legally adopted, that a re- 
solution affirming all they had done was passed with 
only three dissentients. 


Gas Sa ke 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Eppinc SEWERAGE.—In the Court of Queen’s’ Bench, 
last week, Sir John Karslake moved for arule nisi for a 
certiorari to bring up an order of justices with a view to 
its being quashed. The motion was mainly for raising the 
question whether, under the numerous sanitary Ac‘s now 
in force, there was a sewer authority in the parish of 
Epping. There was also the main point, whether the 
Home Secretary had authority to direct certain sanitary 
works to be done in the parish of Epping. It was con- 
tended that in consequence of some defects in the Acts 
there was no sewer authority in the parish to levy a rate 
for carrying out the works.—Rule granted. 


Tur Rating or Suwers, &c.—In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, recently, the case of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (appellants) v. the parish of West Ham (re- 
spondents), was heard. It was a poor’s rate appeal 
case, in which the question was raised whether sewers 
are rateable, The rate was made by the parish of West 
Ham on that portion ofthe sewers constructed by the Board 
which lay wi:hin that parish, with the embankment be- 
longing to it, together with some buildings pertaining to 
the works for raising the sewage. The parish, as to the 
latter, relied on the recent Greenwich case (reported 
in the Buirprinc News), in which the sewerage works, 
congisting of houses, sheds, and engines, in that parish were 
held rateable ; and as to the sewers, it was urged that the 
land would be of valueif the sewers were removed. On the 
other side that ease was distinguished on the ground ofthe 
present value of the buildings, &c. Mr. Stavely Hill, Q.C., 
and Mr. J. Raymond were for the appellants (the Board) ; 
Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and Mr. G. Tayler were for the re- 
spondents (the parish). The court, after a full argument, 
determined that the sewer and the embankment belonging 
to it were not rateable, as being of no present possible 
value. No one would at this moment give anything forthe 
sewers or the embankment, and the Board could make no 
profit by them. Therefore there was no rateable value, at 
all events as to the land covered by the sewersand the em- 
bankment. It might be that there was some appearance 
of inconsistency in holding the buildings containing the 
pumping engines as rateable. But on the whole there ap- 
peared to bea distinction between the two cases, and there- 
fore, in accordance with the former case, the buildings 
would be rateable, though not the sewers. Judgment for 
the appellants as to the sewers; rate upheld as to the 
buildings, 
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Our Office Table, 


DreatH oF Mr. Brassey.—This well-known 
railway contractor died somewhat suddenly on 
Thursday week, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, where he 
had recently been staying for the benefit of his 
health. Mr. Brassey has suffered from periodical 
attacks of asthma for some years, and within the 
past few months his health has given some 
anxiety to his friends. But even so recently as 
Wednesday last he had projected a journey to 
Preston Hall, near Maidstone, the seat of his 
second son (Mr. H. Brassey, M.P. for Sandwich) ; 
and his death, which occurred at half-past four 
o'clock on Thursday, occasioned very painful dis- 
tress to those members of his family by whom 
he was surrounded. Mr. Brassey was born in 
1805, at Boughton, in Cheshire, and was articled 
to a local land-agent and surveyor. ‘The first 
railway contract signed by Mr. Brassey was in 
1836, when he took ten miles on the Grand 
Junction line, between Birmingham and Liver- 
pool, now incorporated with the London and 


North-Western Railway. The Penkridge Viaduct, 
on the same line, was his next great work, and 
at this date Mr. Brassey accompanied the late 
Mr. Locke, the eminent engineer, into the 
southern districts of England, where he executed 
large portions of the main South-Western line 
and many of its branches. From the south-west 
district of England Mr. Brassey was naturally led 
by the same engineer to the Continent, where, in 
the early days of improved locomotion, he con- 
structed a large portion of the Western of France 
and the Paris and Rouen Railways, which in turn 
led to his contracting for important works in 
Beloium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Spain, 
Savoy, Italy, and Austria, with all of which 
countries his name will ever be intimately asso- 
ciated. A fair idea of the magnitude of Mr. 
Brassey’s operations may be gathered from the 
fact that in the thirteen years from 1848 to 
1861 inclusive, he made, either by himself or in 
association with others, 2,374 miles of railway, 
at a contract price of £27,998,224. 


Nationan Trcuntcan Conrecr. — Another 
meeting was held on Tuesday afternoon, at the 
Mansion House, of the general committee formed 
some time ago, with a view to the establishing of 
a national university for industrial and technical 
training. The Lord Mayor, president; Mr. E. T. 
Gourlay, M.P., treasurer ; and Mr. C. Reed, M.P., 
were present. The desirableness of holding a 
conference of leading educationalists, presidents of 
chambers of commerce and agriculture, and others, 
during the month of February, to consider the 
various branches of the subject, was affirmed, the 
conference to be followed by a public meeting at 
the Mansion House. The Lord Mayor promised 
to use his influence to obtain the holding of the 
conference in the Quildhall. A committee was 
to take the necessary steps towards the holding of 
the conference. 


Ture East Lonpon Musrum.—The works in 
connection with this building are now rapidly pro- 
gressing towards completion, and it is believed 
that the museum will be ready for opening next 
spring or summer, It is announced that it will 
contain the whole of the animal product and food 
collections at present in the South Kensington 
Museum, and these collections will be the national 
collections in the departments of science which 
they represent, in the same manner as the museum 
in Jermyn-street is the national geological collec- 
tion. There will also be a “circulating” gallery 
of pictures. Application has been made to the 
South Kensington Department of the Privy 
Council, by the local promoters of the Kast London 
Museum, for a space to be set apart in the build- 
ing for an Art and Science School, with all the 
best educational appliances, and for a library in 
connection with the school, so that there will bein 
this quarter of London a good central school for 
technical education in the immediate neighbour- 


hood of the dwellings of thousands of artisans and_ 


handicraftsmen. 


Street TRamMways.—The first section of the 
Pimlico, Peckham, and Greenwich Street Tramway 
—namely, from Blackheath-hill to New Cross—was 
opened for traffic on Tuesday morning. The Act 
was only passed in August last, and a second 
section of the line—namely, from East Greenwich 
to Deptford, where it will join the section just 
opened—will be ready for traffic by the end of 
this month. These lines will be immediately 
extended towards the City and West-end, in 
accordance with the company’s Act, whereby they 
are already authorized to come to the south side 
of Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges, and to 
cross the Thames to the north side to Victoria 
Station, Pimlico. Extensions are now being 
applied for to cross the Thames also at London, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Westminster Bridges, 
thereby bringing their lines into direct communi- 
cation with the City, Strand, and Westminster, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MonDay.—Royal Institute of British Architects.—“On 
the Mystery of the Tomb of Charlemagne, and 
the Researches made of late years to Discover its 
Actual Site in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle.” 
By Professor Donaldson. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—(Cantor Lectures.) ‘On 
Artists’ Colours and Pigments.” Lecture V. By 
F.S. Barff, Esq., M.A. 8 p.m. 


TuESDAY.—Institution of Civi 
General Meeting. 8 p,m. 


Wepn¥spay.—Society of Arts.—“On a Method of Light- 
ing Towns, Factories, or Private Houses by means 
of Vegetable or Mineral Oils,” By Albert Silber, 
Esq. 8 p.m. 


Engineers. — Annual 


Chips. 


It is proposed to erect a town-hall for Coggeshall. 

Great alterations have been. made in the police 
quarters at Billericay, Mr. Cross, of Hutton, being 
the builder employed. 


A new iron church for the congregation of the 
Rey. Dr. Carden, situate at the corner of South 
Tsland-place, Clapham-road, was opened on Wed- 
nesday week. The church is lined throughout with 
stained and varnished pine wood. The length of 
the building is 98ft., and its breadth about 42ft. 
The pews are open, and will seat about 500 persons. 
The cost has been about £700. 


Mr. William Bourne, architect, died suddenly 
on Wednesday night at his residence near Dawley 
Bank, Wallheath, Dudley. The deceased gentle- 
man was about sixty years of age. At the time of 
his death the deceased was superintending the al- 
teration of the Dudley Almshouses to the purposes 
of the Dudley General Hospital. 


It is reported that the Suez Canal Company is to 
be formed into an Englsh joint-stock enterprise, 
with the Duke of Sutherland as chairmau. An an- 
nouncement of this kind is likely at the present 
moment to attract some attention at §. Peters- 
bure. 


All Saints’ Church, Woodlesford, was consecrated 
on Wednesday last. Messrs. Perstin & Son, of 
Leeds, were the architects. 


The rebuilding of §. Michael's Church, Barton-le- 


Streec, is intended to be completed by Easter, 
Messrs. Perstin & Son, of Leeds, being the archi- 
tects. 


The vicarage at Hunslet Moor was finished about 
two months ago ; the vicarage at Rothwell is ap- 
proaching completion, and plans have been made for 
Whitwood Mere Rectory, by Messrs. Perstin & Sons, 
architects, Leeds. : 


The Maison-de-Dieu Hospital,’at Ripon, has been 
rebuilt, and the old chapel adjoining preserved. 
Messrs. Perstin & Son, of Leeds, were the archi- 
tects. 


Plans have been prepared for new schools at 
Sheriff Hutton, Hunslet Moor, Gledhow, Chapel- 
Allerton, Lofthouse, and for the enlargement of 
schools at Pickerhill, Arthington, and East Morton, 
by Messrs. Perstin & Son, of Leeds, architects., 


The extensive enlargement of the Prospect Hotel, 


Harrogate, was partly completed for the reception. 


of visitors before the season, and now the season is 
over the remaming portion and completion of the 
tower are in hand, the architects being Messrs. 
Perstin & Son, of Leeds. 


A new hall at Colne has been erected on the old 
site of Colne Hall, for Mr. Robert Shaw, and ex- 
tensive additions have been made to Oulton Hall, 
Messrs. Perstin and Son, of Leeds, being the archi- 
tects. 


The restoration of the church at Aldborough is 
almost completed as regards the nave and aisles, 
and a contract has been entered into for the further 
restoration of the chancel and south porch, Messrs, 
Perstin & Son, of Leeds, being the architects, 


‘ 


Cimber Grade Arevieto, 


The following prices are quoted in Messrs, Churchill & 
Sim’s circular of this month :—Baltic fir timber, per load 
of 50 cubic feet.—Riga, 63s to 67s ; Dantzig and Memel 
crown, 80s to 90s; do. best middling, 70s to 80s;! o.good 
middling and second, 62s to 67s; do. common middling, 
52s to 57s; do. small, short, and irregular, 45s to 55s ; 
Stettin, 53s to 60s; Swedish, 43s to 55s; do, small, 47s to 
50s; Swedish and Norway balks, 32s to 38s, 


Deals and battens, per Petg. std. hund.—Archangel, 
111 10s to 121 10s; .do. 2nd, 91 to91 10s; Petersburg, 127 
to 131; Wyburg, 9115s to 101 5s; Finland and handsawn 
Swedish, 71 to 81; Petersburg and Riga white, 81 10s to 
915s; Christiana deals, best sorts, yellow and white, 101 to 
121 10s; Norway deals, other sorts, 71 to 81; do. battens, 
all sorts, 515s to 71; Swedish and Gothenburg good sorts, 
102 to 101 10s ; common and thirds, 81 10s to 91 10s ; Gefle 
and best Swedish deals, 101 10s to 121 103; Swedish 
battens, 8110s to 102 10s; Dantzig crown deck, per 40ft. 
8in., 178 to 21s; do, brack, 11s to 16s. 


American timber, per load.—Red pine (mixed and 
building), 50s to 65s; yellow pine, building sizes, 60s to 
70s; pitch pine, 60s to 75s. 


American deals, per Petg. std. hund.—Quebec pine, Ist 
quality floated, 161 to 171; 2nd do., 121 to 121 10s; 3rd, 
81 to 91; do. Ist quality bright, 1872 to 191 101; 2nd do., 
121 15s to 181 10s; 3rd, 8110s to 91; New Brunswick mixed 
pine, 7J to 81; Canadian spruce, per Petg. std. hund., 1st, 
81 15s to 111; 2nd, 81 5s to 81 15s; 3rd, 7115s to 81; New 
Brunswick Ist, 82 5s to 81 15s.; 2nd, 8s to 81 5s; 3rd, 71 5s 
to 71 10s ; unsorted, 71 15s to 8! 10s; pitch pine planks, 
121 t 0121 10s, 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1870. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECT.—II. 


HE general position of the dwelling and 
qh its outbuildings having by this time been 
determined, the distribution of the plan may 
be worked out at home. Many of our English 
houses are so thoroughly good and comfort- 
able as to serve as models, especially those in 
the neighbourhood of London and of our large 
provincial towns. In these the happy medium 
between the town house and the country 
mansion has been attained, so much so that a 
student could find nowhere else in the world, 
excepting in America, plans so well worthy of 
attention. The reason is that home life in 
England is more sedulously cared for than in 
almost any other country, and but few Eng- 
lishmen are ignorant of or inexperienced in 
the provision of the house arrangements to 
secure it. And this is where the builder, how- 
ever good a workman he may be, is at disad- 
vantage with a man who has had professional 
training in an office, and can fall back upon 
his early home teachings of the life of a re- 
fined home. But to return to the subject of 
convenient arrangement. A very safe mode 
of planning a house is to first settle, upon an 
easily-determined scale, the relative dimen- 
sions of the principal rooms in proportion to 
the intended outlay. Supposing, for the sake 
of a moderate example, that the cost of a small 
country dwelling is to be £2,000, and that the 
building is to be of two stories, with addi- 
tional rooms in the attic for the use of ser- 
vants, and that its kitchens and domestic 
offices are to be upon the ground floor, with a 
cellar under a portion of the latter, and an 
excavation of sufficient depth for stability and 
dryness under the remainder of the building. 
Calculating the cost of buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of about the dimensions of the one 
under consideration, a certain sum per foot 
cube, or per square upon the ground floor, 
will be made the basis of the estimate, and 
this will fix the approximate number of cubit 
feet or squares that the house should contain. 
This being arrived at, a scale of internal 
accommodation may now be determined and 
the wished for number of necessary rooms 
may be settled upon and their sizes fixed. 
Then make diagrams of these several rooms 
and cut them out of paper, and having done 
so, try and dispose each one with the other 
in such a manner as best to suit their relative 
position, and the convenience of hall, staircase, 
and passage. This is not a usual way, but on 
trial will be found more satisfactory than to 
make a block of the area intended, and then 
to proceed to cut it up into the several por- 
tions of a dwelling, and as these little dia- 
grams can be transposed and pushed about in 
every conceivable manner, the first sketch 
plan can be well studied, and its leading 
features laid out with less mechanical draw- 
ing and much saving of time and india- 
rubber. Many an evening may be pleasantly 
spent with such little diagrams, admitting 
such infinite variety of combinations. I! is 
useless to fix what the dimensions of rooms 
even upon this definite scale of cost should be, 
orto say for instance that a dining room, 
should never be less than 16ft. in width, 
when we know of circumstances that may 
imperatively compel it to be made perhaps 
but fourteen, or to insist that the aspect 
of the family sitting room should be 
south-east, when the nature of the site 
and its surroundings compels us to place it 
facing the north; all that an architect can do 
is to do the very best he can under the circum- 
stances, and, accepting all the necessities of 
the case, to so skilfully work them out as to 
mitigate an evil and bring to fullest perfection 


an advantage. A few criticisms upon our ex- 
isting models may be made, and a few general 
principles insisted on. In the first place, we 
rarely make, in our country houses, sufficient 
of our entrance porch or portico. When used itis 
often so arranged as to be only an ornamental 
adjunct to the hall door, and frequently scarcely 
serves even as a sufficient protection to the 
weather, Its projection is insufficient to be of 
use, unless when extended over the carriage- 
drive, when it assumes another purpose, and 
allidea of occupation by the inmates of the 
house is never once suggested. In our varied 
climate, in which frequently we are subjected 
to a burning sun as well as to a piercing wind, 
out-door additions to a house are but of capri- 
cious use, and yet in old examples of 
English residences the porch was almost in- 
variably a portion of the plan, and with its 
dry and raised floor, its glazed side openings 
and permanent seats, evidently was meant to 
be sat in and used. The same may be said of 
verandas, which are never spacious enough 
to be serviceable, nor arranged so as to be com- 
fortable. Thev are generally too flat, often so 
low as to darken the windows in the short 
days of our long winters, and rarely floored so 
as to be pleasantly made use of. It has 
always seemed as if in this climate of ours 
they might be so treated as to be very useful 
and acceptable. They should have narrow 
plank floors, which would be both dry and 
warm, and they should extend from the house 
at least ten feet ; the roof should be carried 
as high as the sills of the chamber windows, 
and the opening should be above the level of 
the tops of the sitting-rooms below. The 
pillars or other supports should be slender, so 
as not to obstruct the light, and placed toge- 
ther in pairs, at intervals sufficiently frequent, 
as whilst not cutting off any desirable view 
from a window, to permit the space between 
each pair to have a frame containing a can- 
vast screen or blind placed during very hot 
weather. The intention of these screens, 
which when put up should entirely enclose 
the space in front, is to afford a ready means 
of cooling the air within the veranda, andcon- 
sequently the atmosphere of the rooms open- 
ing thereon, by having their outside surfaces 
constantly wetted during very hot weather, 
as in India; a simple means of adding to the 
comfort of the inmates, which might easily be 
attained here. The screens should not come 
quite up to the top of the openings, spaces 
being left for light, and the ends may be left 
unfilled according to the aspect and the posi- 
tion of the sun at the time. In American 
country houses is often seen an addition to 
the spacious colonnades or verandas with 
which they are nearly all provided, which 
serves the purpose of an additional room. 
This has been christened the “ ombra” or 
shade room, and is a sort of open pavilion 
capable of being closed at the sides by blinds, 
coveredwit ha projecting roof, and leading from 
the veranda in the most desirable situation for 
cool breezes that the site may afford. Some- 
thing of this kind might be conveniently 
planned as a welcome addition to our own 
country houses, nor does the conservatory at 
all make amends for it, as, excepting early 
spring or autumn, the temperature is not such 
as toinvite long staying under its glass roof and 
in its artificially-heated atmosphere. A large 
conservatory with plenty ofleafy shrubs, a dry 
floor, good ventilation, and as little unshaded 
glass as possible, may be made a very com- 
fortable place to read in or to lounge, but it 
rarely is so, because gardeners will so seldom 
learn to consider it other than a greenhouse. 
A iarge, well planned winter garden may be 
made the perfection of comfort, and happy is 
the man who has the space and the purpose to 
provide such. But inthe absence of this our 
American friend’s ombra is worthy of trans- 
planting. In summer time it may be left 
open, or partially screened on the sunny expo- 
sure by removable blinds, and in colder wea- 
ther glass sashes may be substituted, and it 
may then serve the double use of a conserva- 
tory or plant house. Another point inwhich 


very many country and suburban houses are 
open to criticism is either the distance of the 
domestic offices from the principal entrance 
door, or else the nearness of the kitchen to 
the main part of the house and the frequent 
annoyance from culinary odours in conse- 
quence. This double objection may generally 
be guarded against by so disposing the prin- 
cipal staircase that immediately behind it may 
be alobby containing the servants’ or secon- 
dary stairway, and beyond this the kitchen. 

Next to the convenient and well thought- 
out arrangement of a plan, the materials and 
construction of a private house, whether in 
town, suburb, or country, are matters of con- 
siderable importance. Without entering 
upon the merits of any novel material or 
method of building, suffice it to say that with 
an honest and experienced builder there need 
be no difficulty in constructing a substantial, 
dry and healthy residence, durable in itself, 
and not requiring frequent and costly repairs. 
One caution certainly is necessary, and that is 
against the too free use of cement and stucco. 
Cement is employed often as a covering for 
imperfect work, whether of brick or of stone, 
that is not weatherproof, and the more 
smoothly it is finished the greater the danger 
of costly reparation. Nor is cement as an 
external facing necessarily conducive to a dry 
state of wall ; on the contrary there is a dan- 
ger that bricks of a softer and more porous 
character may have been employed, and the 
water absorbed by them in laying, is confined 
within the wall by the cement, and can only 
dry out internally. Hollow walls, that is 
walls of a substantial external thickness, with 
an inner lining of half a brick in thickness 
and a space between of 2in., are much more 
commonly in use in American structures than 
in England, and it would be well if our 
builders adopted more generally the plan, 
which for covering with cement has many 
recommendations. When these are used air 
bricks freely opening to the inner space should 
be used at frequent intervals. There are 
many other important points affecting the 
dryness and permanent repair of a well-built 
house to which space will not permit allusion, 
one remark may be made, however, upon the 
somewhat unsettled question of guillotine 
sashes as applied to window openings. No 
mode of glazing is on the whole so convenient 
or so well serves purposes of healthful ven- 
tilation, but however well made, there is often 
a serious inconvenience complained of in cold 
weather, from the draughts of cold air from the 
junetion of the upper and lower sash, and of 
the difficulty of controlling ventilation with- 
out too severe a direct or downward current. 
A strip of india-rubber tubing upon the inner 
side of the upper sash will effectually exclude 
the cold air from penetrating between the 
sashes, whilst a very simple, convenient, and 
efficient mode of admitting fresh air near the 
ceilings of a heated room may be suggested as 
follows: Let the top rail of the upper sash be 
made 2in. deeper than usual, and the under- 
side or soffit of the top of window opening 
be made double, with a perforated face inter- 
nally towards the room, and open at the 
external end. When the sash is fully up, 
this opening will be closed, but if dropped 
lin. to Zin. it will admit the passage of fresh 
air into the room through the perforated 
openings, which may be so protected by wire 
gauze as to allow only minutely subdivided 
streams to pass across the upper part of the 
room. This has been frequently applied to 
houses that have been erected in different 
situations and the result has been satisfactory, 
the supply of air being entirely under 
control. 

An advantage of windows so constructed is 
that when fires are used, a supply of fresh air 
for combustion is drawn from above, by which 
the draughts that otherwise must find their way 
across the floor from under doors, through 
cracks and the like, are less likely to be felt. 
It is useless to insist upon flues and air ducts 
for purposes of ventilation forming (as they 
undoubtedly should do) an integral portion of 
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the plan of even the smallest private residence ; 
builders will not construct them, nor will 
dwellerscare totake the little trouble necessary 
for their adjustment and proper working ; the 
ordinary open fireplace and the dropped upper 
sash of a window constructed as is here re- 
commended are all that house-owners usually 
would care to attempt. It may be added that 
in a bed-room, especially a sick-room, a use- 
ful plan is to have a board ready, the width of 
the opening and six inches wide, and this 
being inserted under the lowersash previously 
raised high enough to close down upon it, will 
allow a stream of air to pass into the room 
between the two sashes, the current being so 
broken that no direct draught would usually be 
felt. 

The subject, however, grows too freely to 
permit more remarks. Sufficient has been said 
to show how many points thereare upon which 
the domestic architect must he prepared to 
give useful and well-considered counsel, and 
they all form essentials of the first well-matured 
plan, every minutiz of which cannot be too 
thoughtfully studied. Every intending client 
can understand the superior convenience of a 
well-digested plan, while he may be compara- 
tively unable to appreciate the excellencies of 
an exterior every detail of which shall be archi- 
tecturally correct ; and the more the public are 
forced to see that there has been a skill 
employed to contrive superior accommodation 
for house comforts within certain limited 
areas, the more readily will they employ 
members of a profession which places such 
practical results before their eyes. So much 
importance should be claimed for the “ plan,” 
that it is not unfair to believe that the employ- 
ment of professional advisers by private clients 
for dwellings of moderate amount (how 
numerous that class must be needs no de- 
monstration) will depend almost entirely upon 
the confidence the public may be brought to 
feel in the certainty that the arrangement of 
the dwelling intended to be built will be more 
sedulously cared for by an architect whose 
education has been directed to that end than 
by the builder. It is not security against 
breach of contract, or use of improper 
materials, or unworkmanlike construction, that 
a client really seeks nowadays when employ- 
ing an architect to act between him anda 
respectable master-builder, so much as a 
certainty that the very best thought will be 
given to the contrivance of the structure, and 
that his wants and wishes will be met in the 
best and most skilful way. 
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CEILINGS. 


TF\HRE were some points in the valuable 
{ letter of Mr. Knightley on this subject, 
which appeared a short time since in the 
pages of this journal, upon which [ wish to 
comment. Agreeing with him of necessity in 
his recommendation to be particularly care- 
ful as to the strength and length of the hair 
to be used in the plaster for ceilings, and as 
to the substance of the laths, which should in 
all cases be double, and also that the plaster 
should be laid on with the minimum of thick- 
ness,—a point much neglected,—I must take 
objection to what he said about the use of 
Thames sand, and to the omission of any re- 
marks upon the character of the lime, which 
he assumed to be made from chalk in all 
cases. Now chalk lime is ordinarily used for 
plaster, not, I think, because it is fit for the 
purpose, but because it is cheap, and the 
assumption referred to has be¢éome a common 
one, because it is about the only purpose for 
ye it is permissible to use chalk-lime 
at all. 

At best, however, chalk-lime can only make 
a poor weak porous plaster that should be 
eschewed because it is unwholesomely absor- 
bent, a mere trap for fever contagion and 
other diseases. While the best lias-lime can 
be obtained from Cardiff, and elsewhere, in 
London at the rate of seventeen shillings the 
ton, no worse material really need be used on 
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the score of cheapness. If such lime, pre- 
viously ground, be run and left a sufficient 
time before it is used, a really serviceable 
hard plaster may be obtained without fear of 
blisters. .A mixture of Portland cement will 
still further add to its quality and strength. 
In fact, for ceilings, as for any other purpose, 
the mortar cannot be made of too good a 
material. I pass by other methods that have 
been advanced with much plausibility for 
more quickly indurating plaster, such as that 
brought before the Institute of Architects by 
Mr. Westmacott, and another now in use at 
the South Kensington Museum building, 
although both are well worth examination, 
and experience will prove their real value. 

With regard to the quality of the sand, I 
would maintain the same general principle, 
that it cannot be too good. Mr. Knightley says 
that Thames sand is apt to make the plaster 
too “short,” and advises the choice of pit or 
road sand instead. This can be only when 
there has been too much sand employed, and 
that with weak chalk-lime. It is impossible 
that the admixture of loamy earth in any pro- 
portion can benefit any description of mortar 
or plaster, and therefore clean river grit must 
be preferable to either pit or road sand, for 
loam in any shape is detrimental in proportion 
to its amount. 

One word with regard to a possible sub- 
stitute for hair, as hair is becoming every 
day more difficult to obtain. In the pulling 
down of portions of old work for the repara- 
tion of the Lollards’ Tower'at Lambeth lately, 
some plaster of remarkable hardness was 
found ; it was far superior to any of the rest, 
and upon examination was discovéred to have 
been mixed with chopped rye-straw (recog- 
nised by several of the heads which had been 
mixed up) instead of hair. This plaster 
was wonderfully sound and firm. Possibly 
other descriptions of straw might be found 
equally suitable for the purpose, and at 
any rate it would be quite worth making 
some experiments on this subject. In places 
where it is difficult or expensive to obtain 
any other but chalk lime, it is worth noting 
that lime made from the upper bed of chalk 
is better than the lower and finer beds. 
Tolerably hard mortar composed of the former 
is to be met with, as in the Isle of Thanet. 
The reason of this is that the upper beds have 
a good deal of argillaceous matter mixed with 
the chalk; the result, therefore, approaches 
more nearly to the nature of hydraulic limes 
and cements. A proper proportion of the 
right description of clay mixed with the pure 
chalk-lime before it is burnt would produce 
the same effect. Having obtained a really 
good plaster to work with, it is much to be 
wished that it might be applied in a some- 
what more solid and durable manner than is 
usual in this country, and that instead of 
flimsy laths nailed under the joists or on 
each side of partitions to receive it, short 
pieces of wood were fixed in between the 
joists or quarters, and the plaster trowelled 
on from front and back, so as completely to 
envelope these pieces of wood. By this means 
the plastering on partitions and ceilings would 
not be merely suspended coats, but integral 
portions of the structure, which, ‘when dry, 
would become almost imperishable and in- 
combustible, Thus, instead of being flimsy 
ill-connected things, inviting fire to destroy 
them, and the means of conducting that 
destroying element to all the other portions 
of the building, they would be, as it were, 
thin vertical or horizontal shields to prevent 
fire from spreading and touching the timbers. 
This use of plaster, which I advocate, is to a 
certain extent common upon the Continent, 
and well deserves the attention of architects 
and builders in this country. 

JOHN P. SEDDON, 
———_@ g—___ 

An exhibition has been opened at 9, Conduit- 

street, of photographs taken by Colonel Stewart 


Wortley, which are to be sold in aid of the dis. 
tressed French peasantry. 


December 23, 1870. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


T the ordinary general meeting on Monday — 
evening last, Mr. Edward I’Anson, Vice-— 

President, occupied the chair, Professor Donald- — 
son announced a number of donations to the 
library, and Mr. Ebenezer Gregg was unani- 
mously elected a Fellow. The death wags 
announced of Mr. Arthur Osmond (Fellow), of — 
Plymouth, and Professor Donaldson read a letter — 
from Sir James Pennethorne, in reply to the 
vote passed at the last meeting congratulating — 
him upon receiving the honour of knighthood. ; 


ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS, 


Professor Donaldson also read a letter from — 
Mr. Francis Ouvry, the honorary solicitor to the — 
Institute, in reply to a request made by the — 
Council that he should give his opinion as to the — 
legal aspect of the question of the ownership of — 
architects’ drawings. Mr. Ouvry stated his — 
‘‘clear opinion” to be ‘that the plans, specifi- — 
cations, and drawings, whether the buildings be — 
erected or not, are the property of the client if he 


has paid for them, and that the decision inthe — 


case of Ebdy v. McGowan practically settles the — 
question.” ‘I cannot, therefore’ (wrote Mr. — 
Ouvry in conclusion) ‘‘advise the Council to — 
incur expense in prolonging a contest the success 
of which is, I think, hopeless.” 
Donaldson also announced that it was the inten- 
tion of the Council to print this letter with the 
agenda and notice-paper of the next meeting, and 
send it out to the members, 

A long and desultory conversation ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. Charles Barry took ex- 
ception to the premises on which Mr. Ouyry had 
based his opinion. As far as he (Mr. Barry). 
understood the question, the case of Ebdy v. 
McGowan did not at all settle the question. 
(Hear, hear.) The real question was whether a 
client when he engaged an architect paid for 
drawings, or for something else in the creation 
of which the drawings were instrumental only ? 
In every opinion relating to the subject yet 
given, the judges had started with the fallacy 
of assuming that the client had paid for the 
drawings instead of for professional services. 

Mr. Wyarr Papwortu suggested whether it 
would not be well to ask Mr. Ouvry to reconsider 
the wording of his letter. 

Professor Donaupson thought there could be 
no question that Mr. Ouvry understood the case 
perfectly well. The custom of the profession 
had been declared by the judges to be unreason- 
able, after having been most fully argued, and 
there was an end of the matter. 

Mr. Jennines did not think that the real point 
at issue was raised in Mr. Ouvry’s reply. 

Mr. Cuarums Barry then said he wished to 
move a resolution somewhat to this effect :— 
“That as it appears to this meeting that some 
of the points raised ia Mr. Ouvry’s letter do not 
wholly meet the question, it is considered desir- 
able thatthe letter should be reconsidered by him 
and the Council before being printed and circu- 
lated.” 

Myr. Wyarr PapworrH said he would second 
such a motion. hth 

Mr. Roprerrs said that the majority of the 
profession perfectly agreed with the decision in 
Ebdy’s case. They also agreed, however, that 
that was not a proper case to try, but that where 
a commission was paid for the designs they 
should properly be handed over to the client. 
But_Baron ;Bramwell, in giving his opinion on 
that case, went beyond its attendant circum- 
stances, and stated his general opinion that in 
every case drawings should belong to the employer. 
Mr. Ouvry had argued from Baron Bramwell’s 
extra-judicial remarks that the drawings belonged 
in every case to the client. 

Prof. Donaupson said that the universality of 
the custom of architects retaining the drawings 
of buildings completed by them could not be 
proved. In the face of the fact that this was not 
the practice of many eminent architects, such as 
Mr. Street, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
and others, the universality and unity of the 
custom could not be proved. 

Mr. Cuarues Barry remarked that the interests 
of the law officers of the Crown were entirely 
against the profession on a question of this kind, 
and the profession fought at a great disadvantage. 
He was anxious, therefore, that the Institute 
should not circulate, without due consideration, 
a letter which condemned the practice of the 
profession. 


Professor — 
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’ Prof. Donaupson said the Council’s reason 
that the letter should be published was that the 
Institute should not hoodwink the profession by 
leading its members to think that they had a right 
to retain the drawings when it had a. legal 
opinion to the contrary before it. He believed 
they would lead a great number of their profes- 
sional brethren into innumevable difficulties if 
they were to maintain silence on the question any 
longer. He considered that the discussion of the 
question .had already done the profession more 
harm than enough. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Barry’s 
motion (verbally differing from but in substance 
the same as before-mentioned) was put to the 
meeting and carried. 

Prof. Donanpson then read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Mystery of the Tomb of Charlemagne, and the 
Researches made of late years to Discover its 
Actual Site in the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle,” of which we hope to give an abstract 
in our next number. 
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. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the usual fortnightly meeting on Friday 
evening last, Mr. T. H. Watson, 
A.R.1.B.A., President, in the chair, Messrs. R. 
W. Crawley, EH. C, Robins, C.J. Jones, G. D. 
Reddell, W. Mclachlan, — Milwood, and C. 
White, were elected members. 

Mr. Joun 8. Quiurer, Secretary, called atten- 
tion to the drawings which had carried off the 
Royal Academy Architectural Travelling Student- 
ship for 1871,* Mr. H. Walter Lonsdale, the 
successful competitor, being a member of the 
Association. 

Mr. Puenn Spiers having detailed therules and 
reculations of the new Architectural School at 
the Royal Academy (which will be found in 
another column), 

, Mr. 8. Savrrr, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT AND VENTILATION OF 
HOSPITALS. 


The author commenced by observing that the 

- Subject was more of a practical than of an artistic 
nature, inasmuch as the arrangement of plan, the 
forms and sizes of the wards, the arrangement of 
windows, the disposition of the beds, the cubical 
and superficial areas of the various parts, the 
ventilation, and such like subjects, were the most 
necessary points to be considered by the designer 
of a hospital. After a brief historical notice of 
some of the oldest and best known hospitals, and 
a description of the ancient modes of arrangement 
of such buildings (which modes of arrangement 
bore little orno analogy to those whichare the re- 
sult of our better acquaintance with physical laws), 
Mr. Salter proceeded to notice some of the modern 
modes of arrangement. During the last century the 
L,H, and E forms seem to have been very 
popular, although others were used. Such forms 
of plan possessed many advantages, as the male 
and female wards were at the sides, and kept 
quite distinct, the ‘ administration’’ being in 
the middle, and thorough ventilation was obtained 
by windows on either sides of the wards in the 
arms of the | and —. There were, however, 
many objections to such forms; among the 
principal ones were: the connection of the wards 
with the ‘administrative’ block, whereby 
miasma or contagion were communicated through- 
out the whole building; the stagnation of the 
air within the spaces formed between the project- 
ing arms of the }} and; and many others. The 
- French started the grand idea of the pavilion hos- 
pital, first carrying it out in the Lariboissiére.} 
The great principles carried out in this building are 
(1) the entire separation of the wards for the sick 
(except by low corridors) from the administrative 
buildings; (2) the free passage of air all round 
every ward ; and (3) obtaining sunshine on both 
sides of each ward, and the proper ventilation of 
of the wards and their adjuncts... The hospital 
at Bordeaux, and the §. Jean, at Brussels, are 
built on a similar plan. The Vincennes hospital 
shows the pavilion principle applied in a different 
way. Inthe front is the ‘‘administration,” at 
the sides the wards and sisters’ rooms, &c., con- 
nected only with the “ administration ’”’ buildings 
by a glazed corridor, a space for the circulation 
of air being left between the ward and adminis- 
trative buildings. The first great hospital built 
on the pavilion principle in England was the 
Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. ‘This building 

* See Buripine News for last week, p. 443. 


+ For plan of wards and description, see BurnpIne 
News, Vol. XVI, p. 12. 
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embodied all the benefits of the Lariboissiére, 

with some great improvements. The adminis- 

trative building is placed in the centre, and in front 

of the line of the other buildings, and connected 

with the hospital proper only by covered corridors. 

Thenew Military Hospital at Valetta has wards on 

one side only, and an open corridor on each floor. 

The Hospital for Incurables at Malta, has open 
corridors all round a quadrangle, with wards on 
either side, and administrative and other buildings 
at the back and front, and detached dining-rooms, 
day-rooms, and chapel, and the wards for special 
cases entirely separated from the other parts of 
the building. The new Infirmary at Leeds* 
has wards ranged at the back and front of a mass 
ef central buildings, some one story high, some 
more. The new Blackburn Infirmary has an 
ingenious arrangement for obtaining space 
between ‘the wards by placing them not in a 
line with one another. Many other buildings 
more or less differing, but all being variations on 
the original pavilion principle, might be named. 
Through the courtesy and kindness of Mr. Wyatt, 
Mr. Marrable, and Mr. Currey, Mr. Salter was 
enabled to show the plans of the Stockwell Small- 
Pox, the Stockwell’ Fever, and the new 8. Thomas’s 
Hospitals.} In all these buildings the great principle 
of keeping the wards for the sick distinct from 
the administrative building, is retained. 

From all the data to be collected from an 
examination of the buildings referred to, it may 
be considered that the following are essential 
points:—Firstly, that wards for the patients 
should be distinct buildings of themselves. 
Secondly, that all administrative buildings should 
be distinct from ward buildings, Thirdly, that 
no more connections should exist between 
the two than is absolutely necessary for com- 
munication, and that as open as_ possible. 
Fourthly, that the greatest amount of air 
that can: possibly be obtained should circulate 
around each ward building. Fifthly, that the 
wards should be placed north and south, so that 
sun gets to each of the long sides [of the wards ; 
this ensures dryness and cheerfulness. The 
author next proceeded to consider in detail the 
best methods of dealing with the various require- 
ments of a hospital. “He laid it down as essential 
to the healthy condition of any ward or hospital 
that there should be ample facility for the proper 
circulation of air in the immediate vicinity of the 
sick bed, so that the superficial area appropriated 
to each bed should perhaps be as much the sub- 
jectiof consideration as cubicaljarea. A hospital 
bed is generally 3ft. 3in. wide, and 6ft. 6in. long, 
or thereabouts, and as the bed is generally placed 
Gin. from the wall, it may be said that the neces- 
sary space fora bedis7ft. x 3ft. 3in., =,24ft. Sin. 
superficial. Around this is required space for 
ventilation and administration, for the use of a 
portable bath, night-chair, &c., without discom- 
fort to the adjoining patients. For these purposes 
a space of at least 2ft. should be left on either 
side of the bed, making the total width of space 
allowed for each bed 7it. 3in. As regards the 
distance from the wall to the centre of the ward, 
this should be so arranged that there is ample 
space for the patients, nurses, and medical officers 
to move about without disturbing the patients, 
and for carrying beds, &c. in case of need. For 
this purpose a space of from 10ft. to 12ft. between 
the two rows of beds is found best to answer, as 
it leaves ample space for tables, passage way, 
&e., the tables being about 3ft. wide, and the 
space between them and the feet of the beds on 
either side being about 4f{t. 6in. Thus, allowing 
7ft. on each side for the beds, the total width of 
the wards should be about 26ft., or per bed a 
space of 7ft. 3in. x 13ft., = 94ft. 3in. superficial 
or floor space for each bed. Miss Nightingale 
thinks 100ft. not too much. As to cubical area, 
from all trials which have been made, it seems to 
be considered that 15ft. or 16ft. is the best height 
for a ward, as this gives ample space above 
the patients, and the top ventilation is sufii- 
ciently removed from them to prevent their 
being affected by the currents of air. Thus 
94ft. 8in. superficial space, multiplied by 
15ft., the height, gives 1,413ft. 9in. cubical area ; 
or by 16ft. height, 1,508 cubical feet. This is 
generally considered sufficient in practice, but 
there are exceptional cases in which 2,000ft. per 
bed is provided. Twenty is the lowest number 
of beds a general ward should contain, and thirty- 
two the greatest number. From 28 to 30 will 
generally be found to bea good number. The 


* Described in BurnpinG News, Vol. XV., p. 355, and 
Illustrated in Vol. XIV., p. 461. 


+ Deseribed in BurtprnG News, Vol. XV., p. 827. 


aurse’s room should be near the entrance of and 

have a glazed wingdow looking into the ward 

but no door into the ward; the room should be, 
mtered from the passage. The air of the nurse’s 

voom is thus kept free from the air of the ward. 

For the same reason the scullery should not be 

entered from the ward. The bath-rcom, lavato- 
ries, water-closets, sinks, &c., should be kept as 
distinct from the ward as possible, but connected 
with it. It is universally agreed that the 
farthest point of the ward (most remote from the 
main building) is the best place for them. If 
placed ‘in the angles of the building, they are best 
disposed diagonally on plan. The special wards 
have been differently placed in different buildings. 
In the Lariboissiére the small or special ward is 
placed at the extreme endof the ward, near the 
water-closets and lavatories, which is objec- 
tionable not only ina sanitary point of view, but 
on account of being so far removed from the 
nurse’s room, In the Herbert Hospital the 
special wards are placed in a separate building at 
the end of the corridor on the ground-floor ; in 
the Malta Hospital they are also located in a 
special detached building ; and in the Small-pox 
Hospital at Stockwell in small one-story build- 
ings adjacent to the corridor. As regards day- 
rooms for the convalescent patients, in the Lari- 
boissiére Hospital and the Leeds Infirmary they 
are on the ground-floor adjacent to the corridors 
and staircases, communicating with the gardens. 
In the Herbert Hospital (which is a military 
hospital, for males only) one large day-room is 
placed in the centre. In the Small-pox Hos- 
pital andthe Malta Hospital for Incurables, and 
others, the day-rooms are at the ends of the cor- 
ridors; but in whatever position they may be 
desirable, it is allowed that the ground-floor is 
the best place for them, on account of its con- 
tiguity to the garden. The proportion of conva- 
lescents to the number of patients varies with the 
nature of the disease, but one-third is a fair 
average to take, and if a superficial floor area of 
30ft., and a cubical area of from 450ft. to 500ft. 
per patient is taken, itis found to be ample. 
Some of the first hospital authorities contend that 
day-rooms are not beneficial, and these strongly 
uphold the system of convalescent hospitals, on 
which Mr. Salter said he had no time to enlarge, 
Another means of exercise for the patients is 
afforded by the corridors, and these should be at 
least 8ft. wide. The staircases should always 
have an easy rise; in the Herbert Hospital the 
rise per step is only 43in., with a tread of 12in. ; 
but an average of 6in. rise and 12in. tread is 
considered by many to be all that is required. 
With regard to the administrative portions of hos- 
pitals, not much of a very definite nature can be 
laid down, as the arrangements necessarily vary 
with the class of the hospital, the requirements 
of the management, and various other circum- 

stances. But there are four points which are 
generally considered all-important: Firstly, that 
the front building should be kept purely for the 
residences and offices of the establishment. 
Secondly, that the kitchen and everything con- 
nected with this department should be in another 
separate building, placed as near as possible cen- 
trally between the male and female sides of the hos- 
pital. Thirdly, that the operating theatre, &c., 
shouldbe alsoin acentral place. Fourthly, that out- 
lying at the back should be laundries, washhouses, 
post-mortem and dead-houses, and such like build- 
ings. The bestform of water-closets for patients 
is a self-acting one, acting by the weight of the 
patient on the seat. Slop sinks shouldbe of lead, 
and made to be flushed well with water. The 
baths should be full sized, and of enamelled 
copper. Enamelled iron plugged basins set in a 
slate bench are the best for lavatories. The best 
urinals are the white stoneware lipped ones. 
From the passage or landing outside each ward 
should be a dust-shoot with a sliding door, lead- 
ing to a dust-house in the basement, which latter 
should be accessible from the outside and emptied 
frequently. Patient and dish lifts on the hydrau- 
lic principle are necessary for the complete working 
of each pavilion. 

Mr. Salter next made some remarks on tho 
ventilation of hospitals. He remarked that the 
best authorities agreed that the best ventilated 
hospitals are those that are ventilated naturally 
and without artificial aid. He referred to the 
experience gained in military campaigns that, 
where the temperature was not too low, the more 
the patients were exposed to the fresh air the 
more speedily they recovered, draughts notwith- 
standing. The doors, windows, and fireplaces 
should be the chief means of ventilation in all 
well constructed hospital wards, and other means, 
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such as inlets for fresh air and outlets for vitiated 
air, are only secondary to these. The best win- 
dow for hospitals that had been invented is the 
one called the Middlesex Hospital window, first 
introduced by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, at that hospital. 
It consists of the sash divided into a number of 
horizontal parts, each of which is hinged at its 
bottom rail and is made to fall inwards as much 
as is necessary by a perpendicular rod and 
handle, This ensures an upward current to all 
air entering the wards. This window is now much 
used. The doors should not be less than 4ft. 
wide, and are better if 4ft. 6in. They are also 
better if single than folding, being more easily 
opened in a hurry. Above them should be mov- 
able louvre ventilators under the control of the 
nurse. Pedestal stoves with descending flues, 
such as are usedin the Herbert Hospital, are re- 
commended by many. But these are not always 
successful, and, in some cases, ascending smoke 
flues have been used, and with success, as in the 
Adenbrooke Hospital, at Cambridge, where terra- 
cotta columns were used as smoke flues. Sher- 
ingham’s ventilators were also useful, and in ad- 
dition to these, exit flues for foul air, and inlets for 
fresh air opening on hot water pipes, are found 
very useful. The foul air exits are placed as 
near the ceiling as possible, and conveyed into 
flues constructed on purpose. In addition to 
these, other foul air exits should be made in the 
ceilings, communicating with turretsgon the roof, 
or some high point of the building. Mr. Salter 
then proceed to explain by means of diagrams the 
way in which thisis carried out in the new hospi- 
tals at Stockwell, and in conclusion, remarked 
that the drainage should be the best of its kind, 
well trapped, and the ventilating pipes should be 
carried from the sewers to the tops of the chimney 
stacks. The floors should be of the closest- 
grained and best seasoned hard woods, tiles, or 
cement. Oak is considered the best for our 
climate, as it absorbs very little water, and this 
can be diminished by the saturation of the wood 
in beeswax and turpentine, and cleaning it by 
frottage, as the French do the parquet floors. 
The walls and ceilings should be of a very close 
plaster or cement, Parian or Keene’s being the 
best, as they are capable of taking a high polish, 
and will absorb the least possible miasma, The 
stair-cases, landings and corridors should be well 
ventilated by windows, openings in the ceilings, 
and Sheringham’s ventilators. 

A long discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, the report of which stands over until next 
week, 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


QUARTERLY meeting of the members of 

this Association was held on Saturday, the 
17th inst., in the Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the president (Mr. Thomas Oliver) in the chair. 
A paper on “Old English Statutes,” by Mr. F. 
R. Wilson, of Alnwick, was read by Mr. R. J. 
Johnson, in the absence of Mr. Wilson. The pre- 
sident then delivered his retiring address. He 
said that at no period of its existence had the 
Association had so many members, and the 
financial position also was good. Referring to 
the question of the ownership of drawings, he 
asked whether he had not as much right to take 
out a patent for his model bath and wash-house 
design, or model chapel design, as a person had 
for his turret war vessel, and afterwards sell to 
the Government. He next referred to the 
necessity of the profession having a diploma. 
Referring to local improvements, he said that 
Newcastle now stood not unfrequently first, se- 
cond, third, and fourth lowest in the death-rate 
of England. Mr. Fulton, the borough engineer, 
had reformed and regenerated his staff of officials, 
and had nearly overtaken the outstanding work of 
road-making, paving, flagging, and sewage of the 
districts at the east and west ends of the town. 
After speaking of the works of Grainger, who 
devised the comprehensive scheme of Grey-street, 
the Markets, the Central Exchange, the Arcade, 
Eldon-square, and Leazes-terrace, he said that at 
the present time they were carrying out a new 
street to the Central Station not so wide as Grey- 
street, with architecture far below in comparison 
to the eastern side of Grey-street. They were 
building cheaply, building poorly, not building 
constructionally or ssthetically equal to Grainger. 
—In the discussion which followed, Mr. Gibson 
Kyle said he was glad that the President had 
paid a tributeto Grainger. The buildings in the 
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new street leading to the station, and in other 
parts of the town were suitable for business pur- 
poses; but some of Grainger’s buildings were 
overgrown dwelling-houses with grand facade. 
—Mr. Matthew Thompson said that so far the 
buildings put up in West Grainger-street were of 
a much superior character both in design and 
construction to anything Mr. Grainger put up. 
—Mr. Hogg said Mr. Grainger no doubt provided 
the commercial part of the enterprise, but the de- 
signing part he did not.—A vote of thanks was 
unanimously passed to Mr. Oliver for his services 
as president during the year.—The President, in 
reply, said that in his address he did not mean so 
much to compare Grainger-street West and Grey- 
street, so far as the buildings were concerned. 
He could not say that the buildings in the new 
street were cheap buildings. The scope of his 
argument was as to the width, and line, and 
curve of the street.—The election of officers for 
the ensuing year was then proceeded with. Mr. 
F. R. Wilson, Alnwick, was elected president; 
Mr. M. Thompson, vice-president; Mr. James 
Hogg, treasurer; Mr. F. Charlton, secretary. 


ae 


IRON FROM THE SEA-SHORE.*« 


HE presence of black iron sand upon many 
sea beaches has long been noticed both in 
Europe and America. Theirorigin is to be found 
in the crystalline rocks, from the disintegration of 
which they have been derived. The action of the 
waves, by virtue of the greater specific gravity of 
these sands, effects a process of concentration, so 
that considerable layers of nearly pure black sand 
are often found on shores exposed to wind and 
tide. These black sands vary in composition 
according to the loealities, but as found on the 
coast of New England and the Gulf of S. 
Lawrence they consist of magnetic oxide of iron, 
with a large admixture of titaniferous iron ore, 
and more or less garnet, the purest specimens 
holding from thirty to fifty per cent. of magnetic 
grains. Such sands have long been employed as 
sources of iron in India, where they are directly 
converted in small furnaces into malleable iron. 
Early in the last century the considerable 
quantities of these sands found on our Atlantic 
eoast attracted the attention of the colonists and 
of scientific men in England, and the Virginia 
sand iron, as it was called, was the subject of many 
experiments. The first successful attempts at 
working it were, however, made in Killingworth, 
Conn., where the Rev. Jabez Elliot, grandson of 
the celebrated John Elliot, the apostle of the 
Indians, early turned his attention to the abundant 
black sands of the coast, and succeeded ia treating 
them in a forge fire similar to the German forge or 
modern American bloomary fire. Itappears from 
his account laid before the Royal Society of Lon- 
don in 1761, that he was then making iron blooms 
of fifty pounds weight from this ore, and that his 
son had already established a steel factory in 
Killingworth, when an Act of the British Parlia- 
ment forbade the manufacture of steel in the 
colonies. The London Society of Arts in 1761 
awarded a medal to Mr. Elliot for his discovery. 
The working, however, was abandoned, and for a 
century no attempts were made in America to use 
these sands. Some four years since the large 
quantities of them in the lower S. Lawrence at- 
tracted attention, and successful trials were made 
for their reduction in the bloomary fires of 
Northerr New York, after which an establishment 
for working them was erected at Moisie in the 
Gulf of S. Lawrence, where, under the direction 
of skilled workmen from Lake Champlain, their 
treatment has been successfully carried on. These 
sand 01 e3 are remarkably free from both sulphurand 
phosphorus, and hence yield an iron of great purity 
and toughness. The working is effected in forges 
like those used on Lake Champlain, and presents 

no difficulties. 

iS 


BRONNER’S IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS- 


LIGHTING. 
iA * the last meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the attention of the 
members was drawn to Brénner’s patent system 
of gas-lighting, which consists of various sizes of 
burners and of globes and triangles, altogether dif- 
fering from those of the usual fishtail burners. 


For instance, with the Brédnner burners, the 
gas is allowed to pass out of the orifice from 


*Read by Prof. T. Srerry Hunt before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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which it is emitted without that disagreeable 
hissing sound inseparable from most of the 
burners that have hitherto been supplied, and 
the flame thus produced is kept perfectly steady 
by the larger opening which Brénner’s globes 
have in distinction to the ordinary globes. It is 
claimed by the patentees that these improvements 
effect a great economy in the use of gas, not 
merely in a diminished gas-bill, but (owing to the 
completeness of combustion ensured) in the im- 
munity of goods, furniture, works of art, &c., 
from the injuries so often resulting from being 
placed in contiguity with gas-burners. By 
Bronner’s system it is claimed that, with a far 
superior lighting power, the consumption is from 
20 to 30, and sometimes even 40 per cent. less 
than by the burners in ordinary use. Experi- 
ments were made at the Institute on Monday 
evening with a Bunsen’s photometer and other 
appliances with a view to test the correctness of 
these statements, and much satisfaction was 
expressed by the members present. The im- 
provements have been tried in many large 
railway stations and public buildings with, it is 
said, invariably successful results. 


— See 


ASPHALTE UNDER FROST. 


Veer (Thursday) the asphalte in 

Cheapside received its baptism of frost, and 
it is satisfactory to say that it is certainly not worse 
than the ordinary granite pavement under similar 
circumstances. Indeed, with a slight covering of 
gravel, cinder-ash, or even saw-dust, it is con- 
siderably better travelling, due, we suppose, to the 
slighter resistance to traction of the even surface 
of the asphalte roadway. It is true, however, 
that without a covering of grit of some kind the 
foothold of the horses was reduced almost to 
nothing ; but even under these circumstances the 
asphalte held its place equally as well as the 
granite, for although on the one hand the in- 
equalities of surface of the ordinary stone road- 
way afforded the horses an appreciable foothold, 
on the other the obstruction offered to the passage 
of loaded vehicles by the greater friction or heavier 
traction of the paved roadway was more than an 
equivalent for the extra purchase obtained from 
its comparative roughness. At any rate, the severe 
frost which had set in at the time of writing will 
amply test the respective merits of the two kinds 
of roadway, and it will be a pity if the want of a 
small quantity of sand or gravel, really necessary 
in both cases, is allowed to decide the battle be- 
tween asphalte and granite in favour of the latter. 


——»-——____—_ 


COMPETITIONS. 


New Scuoors, Newport, Satop.—In answer to 
advertisement, 34 sets of plans have been re- 
ceived by the committee, who have awarded the 
premium to Mr. John Ladds, architect, 4, Chapel- 
street, Bedford-row, and have instructed him to 
prepare specification and details for carrying out 
the works. 


OFFICES For THE City or Lonpon Union.—In 
this competition, the Building Committee of the 
Guardians, in a report presented to the Board- 
meeting on Tuesday last, recommended that Mr. 
Hudson’s plan be approved as the best, and that 
he be employed to superintend the building. Mr. 
Hudson’s plan would cost £7.800 ; Mr. Chambers’s, 
£7,876 ; and Mr, Chatfeild Clarke’s £9,500. The 
adoption of the report having been moved, Mr, 
Suter, one of the Guardians, moved as an amend- 
ment that Mr. Chambers’s plan should be adopted, 
as he had followed out the instructions given, 
whereas Mr. Hudson had not done so. This 
amendment was lost on being put. Mr. Cox 
then moved ‘another amendment—that Mr. Chat- 
feild Clarke’s plan be adopted. This was seconded, 
and in the discussion that ensued, the majority of 
the speakers said they considered Mr. Clarke’s to 
be the best plan. Upon this amendment being 
put it was lost, and the original motion was car- 
ried by 22 to 16; therefore Mr. Hudson’s plan has 
been accepted. The Building Committee further 
recommended that Mr. Chambers be awarded the 
premium of £50 for the second best design ; and 
that Mr. Chatfeild Clarke be awarded the premium 
of £30 for the third best plan. These recommen- 
dations were adopted. 


—————»—___. 


The next meeting of the Royal Lastitute of 
British Architects will take place cn Monda 
January 9, 1871, when Professor Anstead will rea 
a paper on the selection of building sites. 
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ON TASTE IN ART.—II. 


iss will not have been sufficient merely to 
have asserted that taste in art is ruled 
by definite laws, and that its cultivation is an 
indispensable adjunct to the progress of art, 
but it will be further necessary, by a conside- 
ration of the works of past ages, to see whether 
such a statement is borne out. If I succeed 
in showing that wherever one or other of the 
component forces necessary to the proper 
development of taste was insufficiently or 
wrongly developed art became stationary, 
and did not progress beyond a certain point, 
I shall have established some claim to have 
the hypothesis that they are necessary to 
such development admitted. 

To do this satisfactorily, without at the same 
time becoming too diffuse, it will be sufficient 
to consider the arts of China, Egypt, India, 
and Greece, as these four countries are the 
best examples of the partial or complete de- 
velopment of the static and dynamic forces. 
The people of China belong exclusively to the 
Turanian, Mongol, or Yellow race, and up to 
a certain point their development was re- 
markable. They possessed the art of printing, 
the mariner’s compass, and were weavers of 
silk long before ourselves. Their moral prin- 
ciples are beyond all praise, those of Confucius 
being hardly surpassed by our modern philo- 
sophers. Their art is, however, particularly 
childish. In common with most of the eastern 
nations, they possess a very correct taste in 
colouring, and some of their ornamentation is 
remarkably fine. But it is the idea that they 
lack. The power of the intellect which pro- 
duces “purpose” and “ unity ” in a work of 
art is with them quite undeveloped. They 
are very imitative, but cannot originate, or 
use the faculty of reasoning. They wili in 
portraying the head of a tiger endeavour to 
reproduce every single hair, but when the 
whole is finished, it resembles the object only 
in so far as that the skin will be well imitated, 
but the expression of the nature, the whole 
notion of a tiger, will be entirely wanting, 

The causes of this crude state of their art 
are not only to be traced to their deficiency 
in brain, but also to the checking character of 
their moral laws. They have paid too much 

_attention to regulating morals, and have left 
the intellect a very limited scope for action. 
The consequence is that they are quite with- 
out correct taste, and will look at pictures 
that are exquisitely beautiful without emo- 
tion, being unable to realise the idea of the 
artist. 

In turning tothe Egyptians, we shall observe 
in their works a decided progress in art, but 
shall find that, like the Chinese they became 
stationary. We shall find that as long as they 
adhered to nature-worship, leaving their 
intellectual capacities unhampered by com- 
plicated moral forms, their productions far 
out-did those of the Chinese. When, however, 
their religion ‘‘was unfolded by priestly 
science into a tedions ceremonial,—when a 
system of hierarchy and castes wound itself 
through all branches of public activity”—when 
their art was regulated by immutable canons— 
when, in fact, they devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of their static nature, 
they ceased to produce any works of art worthy 
of the name. In their tastes they resembled 
the Chinese more thari any other nation 
that has since existed. These two nations 
have been checked in their development by a 
neglect of the intellectual force, and of their 
works one cannot do better than repeat the 
words of Goethe, “Chinese and Evyptian 
antiquities are at the best but curiosities : it 
is very well to make oneself and the world 
acquainted with them, but they are of slight 
avail for our moral and esthetic culture.” 

The development of the Indians, on the 
other hand, is widely different. The works 
of this nation will prove that the intellec- 
tual foree when cultivated alone is as power- 
less as the moral in producing a correct taste 
in art. The Indian nation, the rulers, priests, 
aud warriors of which were of the Aryan race 


(our own),* were a people of great intellec- 
tual endowments, which they displayed in a 
refined cultivation of language, a very ancient 
speculative theology, and a fanciful style of 
poetry ; but nevertheless they were ill- 
adapted for the cultivation of the constructive 
arts. The calm contemplativeness of earlier, 
and the glowing riotous fancy of later times, 
found in the domain of natural forms no ex- 
pression in the systematic development of 
which they could rest satisfied ; and 
although the hierarchical system and the 
great’ endurance of Indian workmen achieved 
rauch that is worthy of admiration in 
the excavation of grotto-temples and the 
hewing out of entire mountains, yet we 
miss altogether the directing mind which 
could, without a model, have employed and 
controlled this industry and expenditure of 
force for architectural purposes. On the con- 
trary, we see here art roaming about with in- 
constancy amid anabundance of forms, and 
if it almost by accident lights on the simple 
and grand, is incapable of using it and carrying 
it out as an established and recurring form of 
art. Hence we see that the intellect of the 
Indians, being left to run wild. so to speak, lost 
itself in the contemplation of an exuberant 
nature, producing monsters when endeavour- 
ing to typify or represent it. That the In- 
dians had an art no one can deny, but this art 
isin no respect worthy to be called tasteful. 
The vast rock-hewn temples of Ellora may im- 
press the mind, just as would the pyramids of 
Egypt, by causing it to reflect on the vast 
amount of labour and energy expended on 
them, but they can never excite the emotion 
of beauty—the Indian temple, because there 
is no harmony and eurythmy in the con- 
struction ; the Egyptian pyramid, because it 
expresses only a geometrical form. In Greece,t 
however, we may perceive the working of a 
correct taste. This correct taste has been re- 
ferred to many causes. Aristotle supposes 
climate, Barry the form of government, and 
others general beauty of the corporal frame to 
have produced it. But if these suggestions 
are correct, why are the modern Greeks in- 
ferior to their ancestors? Why are not the 
republics of the present day remarkable for 
their art ? And how isit that in Sparta,'where 
beauty was so greatly prized, art did not pro- 
gress at all ? Or, again, how do we account 
for the fact that Cicero stated the Athenians 
were plain; and even were this not so. How 
is it that the Circassians and Georgians of our 
own days, though beautifully formed, are not 
distinguished in art? D’Hancarville, in his 
‘* Researches into the Origin and Progress of 
Art in Greece,” asserts that Homer taught 
the Greeks to express beauty by often praising 
it, and sometimes referring them to its laws. 
Why then does the perusal of Milton not 
produce great artists in our own day? Art 
is only to a certain extent dependent upon 
poetry. They are sister arts, each inspired 
by the same sentiments, but their means. of 
expression are totally different. The reason 
of the really perfect development of taste 
attained by the Greeks isto be found elsewhere. 
With great truth does Miiller observe (in 
the work before referred to) that ‘“ of all the 
branches of the Indo-Germanic (or Aryan) 
race, the Greeks were that in which sensible 
and spiritual, internal and external life were 
found in the finest equipoise; hence they ap- 
pear to have been from the first most pecu- 
liarly fitted for the independent cultivation of 
artistic forms, although it required a long pro- 
cess of development and many favourable cir- 
cumstances before this feeling for art, which 
showed its activity so early in poetry and 
mythology, could be also transferred to 
external matters, and ripen into sculpture.” 
It was, therefore, to the balance of the two 
forces, both being properly cultivated and de- 
veloped, that the Greeks owed their art. 

The Greek nation was the first to free itself 


* MuuieEr, ‘Handbuch der Archzeologie der Kunst,” 
Breslau, 1848. 


{ Fatkennr, “ Deelalus,” London, 1869, 


from the trammels of superstition, which 
oppressed with such fatal effect the nations of 
the East. Its religion was one of beauty, and 
the fact that its gods were imagined to be 
exquisitely formed men and women prevented 
them from constructing monsters, and at the 
same time gave a great impetus to sculpture. 
But the Greeks, in freeing their intellects, did 
not discard morals. Their deeds were lofty, 
their aspirations noble, their respect for virtue 
unbounded. The developed taste of each 
member of the commonwealth was the highest 
incentive to the artist. Each man laboured 
for distinction and sought no other reward 
than glory. Their humanising religion in- 
duced them to decorate their temples with the 
most exquisite human forms, and the writings 
of their philosophers gave them correct ideas 


of beauty and directed their efforts. Here 
was indeed a golden age for art. Science, 


accompanying and supporting it, produced 
that union which is so indispensable, and 
together science and art reigned supreme! 
The Greeks were thoroughly conversant with 
the laws of beauty, which their moral and in- 
tellectual development enabled them to 
appreciate. They shunned the exact and 
slavish copying favoured by the so-called 
realistic school, and produced not mere men 
and women in stone, but superior beings, re- 
flecting the soul, the thought, of the artist, 
each production beautiful, and still unsur- 
passed. Itis sad to think that sucha state 
of perfection should have decayed, and 
that we should at the present day be 
vainly striving to attain what this nation 
once possessed. But what caused the down- 
fall of the Greeks ? This question can be 
answered by any student of history. Their 
neglect of morals. They lost their reverence 
for honour and virtue, and their love for 
liberty. In doing away with all checks upon 
the intellect, they raninto an extreme; theresult 
was license, and their decline inevitable. The 
conquest of the country completed the ruin of 
the Greeks, and their art and philosophy 
became things of the past. All that we possess 
of their works excites our admiration, and at 
the same time our regret that the most artistic 
nation in the world should have passed away. 
Thus have we seen that correct taste in the 
people is indispensable for the production of 
tasteful works of art, and further, that in 
nations in whom the intellectual and moral 
forces are not developed and balanced such 
taste cannot exist. This is borne out in the 
case of the Chinese and Egyptians, those 
nations having developed the moral, but not 
the intellectual force ; in the Indians, whose 
intellectual force alone was nourished ; in the 
Greeks, with whom, for atime, a balance of 
the forces, and consequently a correct taste, 
existed, which, by a disturbance of this 
balance, subsequently disappeared. 

But now a word with regard to our own 
taste. Are we simply to study Greek forms, 
and then think we have attained all the ele- 
ments necessary to good taste when we have 
once acquired a smattering of the history of 
Grecian art? By nomeans; whilst admiring 
the beautiful productions of the past, let us not 
lose heart for the future. Let us avoid that 
ridiculous pedantry which praises the Greek 
merely because it is Greek, and contemns 
modern productions because they are not 
Greek. 

But can it be affirmed, admitting the im- 
portance of taste, that we have this necessary 
faculty, and that it is at least fairly developed 
inus? Ithink not. West, the President of 
the Royal Academy, said ‘‘that he knew of no 
people, since the Greeks, who had indicated a 
higher promise to equal them than the 
British nation. But he added that this could 
only take place when the whole mass of the 
people should awake to the usefulness of the 
arts, and to the splendour which they confer.” 
This is just what is wanting now. It may be 
true that we are endowed with the capacity 
necessary to produce tasteful works of art. but 
our people do not know what taste is, and the 
consequence is that our productive powers are 
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latent. When both the people of England 
and also the artists are educated as they 
should be, we shall be better able to judge of 


English taste. 


There are many prejudices and many er- |’ 


roneous opinions to be combated before 
educated taste can be obtained. For instance, 
what does Mr. Yapp, who has written an in 
other respects, commendable pamphlet mean 
by “technical education,” which, in his dedi- 
eation to the Society of Arts, he praises that 
body for having spread? Probably that so- 
called “education” which consists in teach- 
ing an art-student drawing, a carpenter 
carpentry, or a shoemaker how to make boots 
and shoes. But is thisreally worthy of thename 
“education,” or is it only mere instruction ? 
A man may be able to write beautifully, but 
he will not necessarily be able to write a 
book; and a student does not become an 
artist merely because he has learnt to draw. 
No; the writing and drawing are of course 
necessary items in the instruction of any man 
who would wish to become either poet or 
painter; but what have they to do with 
“education”? In what way do they draw 
out and develope the intellectual faculties ? 
In no way whatever. Here then we 
have one great error which must dis- 
appear. Let our public and our artists 
be educated generally, and let their technical 
instruction be considered as assisting them 
only, not as all-important. 

“The French nation,” says Mr. Yapp, 
‘Chave been distinguished for many genera- 
tions by the great encouragement they have 
bestowed as a nation on the fine arts. The 
French Government, under every change in 
its outward form, has not failed to regard art 
as one of the most important instruments of 
civilization.” 

Further, he asserts that ‘‘ of the two thou- 
sand works of art annually exhibited at the 
Louvre, at least a fourth part is the production 
of artists who, though engaged through the 
year in the preparation of patterns for manu- 
facture, gratify their taste, or (it may be) 
their vanity (?), by executing in their leisure 
hours some picture or statue for the Exhibi- 
tion. In England, the employment of an 
industrial artist as a recognised and lucrative 
profession can hardly as yet be said to exist ; 
and were this once created, through the agency 
of schools of design, it would prove a sufficient 
remedy for any misdirection of the student’s 
acquirements. The profits of a designer for 
industry in France are greater than those of a 
second-rate artist.” Thus we need not fear 
that if we educate the taste of our designers 
they will get too proud to do their work ; nor 
need we share the apprehensions of Mr. Yapp 
that they may become vain! As long as 
advocates of education think a striving for 
higher attainments mere vanity, there is little 
hope for real progressin art. Not the designer 
alone, buthisemployeralso,and his employer’s 
customers, must be educated, otherwise the 
artists can have no incentive to produce taste- 
ful works. Let the cry of every true friend 
to art, therefore, be ‘‘educate;” educate on 
general principles, on the modei of the French 
and German schools, and we shall soon be 
astonished at the wonderfully rapid progress 
that will take place, both in English taste 
and in English art. ish GAYA 
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NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 446.) 


Pratt 14.—A WREATH To STAND OVER SIX 
WINDERS AND START FROM A NEWEL. 


IG. 1 exhibits ground plan of stairs starting 
with curved risers. Cylinder twelve inches. 
Narrow end of winders is equal to half a square 
step, this plan being still more contracted than 
that on preceding plate. It shows that the number 
of winders is not limited in consequence of having 
a small cylinder. 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of Roprrr 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, and by Triibner and Co., London, 


NEW ELEMENTS OF- HAND-RAILING.—PLATE XIV. 


There may be two, or even three of the narrow 
ends thrown into the straight. This should al- 
ways be the case with stairs having winders and 
square steps, as it gives both rail and string a 
much better effect than having winders terminate 
on spring line. You perceive the tangents on this 
plan intersect at B,and form the acute angle ; 
the lengths of ABand C Bare equal. The dotted 
lines cutting C B are drawn parallel with ordinate, 
and give direction to find position of winders 
cutting centre line of rail, also length of balusters. 

Fig. 2 shows winders unfolded or spread out. 
Let C B equal corresponding letters on plan. 
Transfer intersections made on C B, Fig. 1, to CB 
on left.. Then drop perpendiculars, and you have 
risers standing in same position as those cutting 
circle on plan. The dotted perpendiculars show 
position of balusters under wreath. The under 
side of rail rests on centre of short balusters T T. 
The winders and square steps beyond spring-line 
C stand in the same position as those of Fig. 1. 
The pitch over the winders is made to cut at D. 
It may be raised or lowered to suit any height of 
newel. Letters B D show height of wreath. 

Fig. 8 shows construction of mould. This 
method differs in no respect from that already ex- 
plained. For example: Start by drawing any 
straight line, say that marked “ Height’ and “Or- 
dinate.” This done, take any point, say A. 
Square over. Next, draw circle. Let it and tan- 
gents A, B, C equal those on ground plan. Let 
height A N equal D Bonleft. Join N L. This 
gives pitch or major axis. 

Lay the board on and strike the mould as usual. 
See that the tangents 2, 3 equal D C, Fig. 2. The 
square sections show .joints and application of 
bevels. Slab Pis on the under side of stuff. Cut 
it off square with joint. The drawing represents 
under side of wreath and position of balusters. 


The dotted lines drawn from circle on right being 
their centres, corresponding with those on plan, 
Hig... 
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CHURCH OF SS. MATTHEW AND JAMES, 
LIVERPOOL. 


HE late Mr. Glenton having left funds for 
building a church and parsonage at Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool, his trustees last autumn invited a 
limited number of architects to send in designs, 
when that of Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lancaster, 
were selected, the plans having previously been 
submitted to Mr. Christian, of London. The 
contract has been taken by Mr. Winnard, of 
Wigan, and the church, of which we subjoin a 
view and ground plan, is being built on a very 
beautiful sive, commanding extensive views of the 
Aigbruth district and Mersey Valley, and about a 
quarter of a mile to the west of the Mossley Hill 
railway-station, the stone (mew red sandstone) 
being for the most part quarried on the site. 
There will be accommodation for 800 adults, and 
the sum to be spent upon the church and parson- 
age is £12,000. The following are the principal 
heights :—Fioor to wall-plate, 40ft.; ditto to 
ridge, 65ft.; ditto to top of tower-roof, 145ft. ; 
ditto to parapet of tower, 117ft. 


SS 


Watron.—Last week a small chapel erected by 
the Wesleyan body in Walton was opened for 
divine service. The structure is 32ft. wide and 
50ft. long, and will accommodate about 300 
persons. It has cost £700. Mr. 8. Middlebrook, of 
Walton, was the architect, Mr. Hugh Hughes, of 
Kirkdale, the builder. ORS 
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it. A sufficient quantity of polishing copal 
or best carriage varnish should now be added 
to bind it so that it will rub down easily, which 
fact cannot be properly aseertained except by 
actual trial, inasmuch as the drying properties 
of varnishes vary, and other causes influence 
the matter. Ifthere is too much varnishin the 
stuff the work will be exceedingly difficult to 
cut down, and if too little it is apt to break 
up in rubbing, so that it is always the safest 
plan to try the enamel colour before com- 
mencing anything important. The colour, 
being properly mixed, should be laid on the 
work in the ordinary manner, using it rather 
freely. It may be as well to state here that 
no filling’should be put upon new work with- 
out the same having had two or three coats 
of ordinary cil-paiut, nor on old work without 
having one coat, This gives a key for the 
filling to bind to. Successive coats of the 
filling should now be laid on the work until 
there is a sufficient thickness to cut down to 
a level surface, filling up the whole of the 
indentations and undulations of the panel. 
One day should intervene between each coat, 
in order to allow it to harden in some 
degree. When a sufficient number of coats 
is put on (which number will of course de- 
pend upon the state of the work to be 
filled up) it should stand for a fortnight or 
three weeks, until it is thoroughly hard ; it will 
then be ready for cutting down, which is done 
with felt, ground pumice-stone and water. 
The felt used should be such as the marble 
masons use for polishing marble, which varies 
in thickness from one-eighth to half an inch, 
and about three inches square. This should 
be fastened by the aid of patent knotting or 
other resinous gum to square pieces of wood 
of the same size, but one inch thick, so as to 
give a good hold for the hand in using. These 
peices of wood, covered with felt, may be 
made of any size or shape to fit moulded sur- 
faces or other inequalities. The pumice-stone 
to be used should be of different degrees of 
fineness, and should be carefully selected, so 
as to be sure that it is free from any foreign 
substance. Itis sold ready ground, but in 
situations where it cannot be conveniently got 
it may be prepared fromthe lump, by grinding 
or crushing with a stone and muller, and 
then passed through fine sieves or muslin ; by 
using these of different degrees of capacity 
the ground pumice may be produced of 
different degrees of fineness. Except great 
care is exercised in this matter, it will be found 
that particles of grit will be mixed with it, 
which in using get on to the work, and make 
deep scratches, thus causing endless trouble 
and annoyance, besides spoiling the work. The 
greatest care is also required in keeping the 
felt clean and free from grit. Many workmen 
are careless inthis matter, and when working 
set down the felt on the step-ladder or floor, 
and thus particles of sand or grit get upon it, 
and so mischief is done. In cutting down, it 
is best to use a piece of soft lump pumice- 
stone to take off the rough parts. The felt and 
ground pumice should now be used with water, 
the work should be wet with a sponge, and 
the felt soaked in water, and then into the 
powdered pumice, and the work rubbed 
with it, keeping it moderately wet and rubbing 
with a circular motion, and not straight up 
and down and across, with alight touch, using 
only just as much pressure as will cause the 
pumice to bite, which will be very clearly felt 
while the hand is in motion. Much care and 
patience is required to do this properly, for if 
the pressure is too great it forces the pumice 
into the body of the filling colour, end scratches 
it instead of cutting or grinding it fairly 
down. No hurry will avail in doing this 
work, it must have its time ; hurry only de- 
feats the end in view, and often causes 
much unnecessary labour. A _ scratch 
caused by want of care and too much 
haste will often throw the work back 
for days, and involve the cost and labour of 
refilling. We find in practice that the pus- 
pose is best answered by using the pumice- 
stone, the coarser kind first, then the me- 
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HOUSE PAINTING AND DECORATION. 
By “An 


DECORATIVE PROCESSES. 
(Continued from page 433.) 


\ \ JE have very considerable doubts as to 

whether polished paint may be con- 
sidered in good taste when used for the inte 
riors of drawing-rooms, or, in fact, of any 
room. There is a want of repose and a garish- 
ness about gloss colours which is scarcely 
compatible with that quietness and repose so 
necessary to the perfect satisfaction of the 
educated eye. Polished glass is beautiful, 
and never out of place ; the same may be said 
of marble, of gems, and of all steel work or 
instruments. With all these polish is the one 
thing needful to develope their beauty and 
finish, and, in fact, is a necessity of the mate- 
rial, This is so self-evident that we never for 
a moment doubt its propriety or imagine it 
would be better otherwise. Fitness, beauty, 
and utility are a consequence of the polish in 
all these cases, and therefore proper and right 
from every point of view; but the same 
reasoning will not apply to polished paint, 
that is to say, plain tints of colours. Of 
course, imitations of woods and marbles may 
be polished with propriety and without offence 
to good taste, simply because we expect to see 
them so, and they would not be finished if 
left unvarnished and unpolished. But it is 
otherwise with p'ain colours, which, when 
glossy, have too much the look of the japan- 
ner’s shop or the tea-tray business. These 
remarks apply principally to that so-called 
* enamel work which is produced by the mere 
painting of the work and finishing it with 
varnish, and which, as a matter of course, 
soon becomes discoloured, and even when first 
done is a mistake in name and execution, and 
a gross offence against good taste. The best 
enamel work—of which there is but little 
done in consequence of its great’ cost—is free 
in some measure from the objections urged 
against the common work. Its manipulation 
requires so much patience and care that it is 
a difficult matter to find men who have the 
necessary qualifications requisite for preparing 
such work, and therefore it is very rare to see 
a really good job. In getting up enamel 
work, much care is requisite in the selection 
and use of the material required, The filling- 
up colour, which forms the body of the 
enamel, is of the greatest importance to the 
ultimate suvcess of the work. Of this mate- 
rial there are several kinds manufactured— 
black, brown, and yellow, for coach-painters, 
japanners, and others ; but for ase in interior 
decoration we prefer to use the white lead 
filling, as we can, by adding the necessary 
staining colours (which do not affect the pro- 
perties of the enamel) form a solid body of 
colour of the same tint, or nearly so, as that 
with which the work is required to be 
finished, and thus do away with the objec- 
tions which may be urged against the 
black or dark-coloured filling. For it will 
be evident to the plainest comprehension 
that if work which has to be finished 
white, or with very light tints of colour, 
be filled up with dark-coloured filling, that 
the number of coats of paint which will be 
required to obscure or kill the dark colour 
will be so many that there is great danger of 
the work becoming rough and uneven in parts 
—at all events there can be no question but 
that work which is left with a smooth even 
surface, produced by rubbing alone, must be 
much finer in texture than any that can possi- 
bly beleft bythe brush. The whitelead should 
be ground stiff in turpentine, and about one- 
fourth part of the ordinary white lead ground 
in oil added to it, in order to prevent the 
enamel cracking, which it has a tendency to 
do, except there be some little oil mixed with 


EXPERIENCED WoRKMAN.” 


dium, and finish with the finest last. 
be found advantageous to let a day elapse be 

tween the rubbing, for when the surface iscu 

down the filling will in all cases be softe 

underneath, and if it is allowed to stana for a 
day the newly-exposed surface gets harder, 
and of course rubs down better in conse- 
quence, 
washed off the work occasionally, 
that we may see What progress is being made 
and if it requires more rubbing or not. I 

while in progress it is found not to be sufli- 
ciently filled up, it may have one or more 
coats of filling after it has been roughly cut 
down, and before much labour has been spent 
upon it. 


469 


It wilt 


The pumice-stone should be well 
in order 


When sufliciently rubbed down with the 


pumice-stone—that is to say, when it has been 


cut down to a fine, level, and uniform surface, 
the work should stand for a day or two to 
harden. It will now depend entirely upon 
the work as to whether it must be polished 
upon the filling, or whether it will have to 
be varnished and polished. If the filling is of 
the right colour, and has rubbed down of one 
uniform tint, we prefer it to be finished in this 
state, because, in the first place, it will have 
a surface and texture which cannot be got by 
any other means. Finished in this state 
there is an absence of that glare-polish—if 
we may use the term--which is inseparable 
from varnish polish. It has all the uniformity 
of surface and evidence of finish without 
that appearance of varnish which is so objec- 
tionable, and therefore we prefer it to any 
varnish polish. After it has stood a day or 
two, the work, if it is intended to be left in 
the state we have been speaking about, must 
be polished in this wise:—Take a clean 
felt and rotten-stone, either in oil or water, 
and with this rub the work as before, until 
the polish begins to appear ; then take a boss 
(i.e. a ball of cotton wool inclosed in fine silk), 
put the rotten-stone upon this and keep rub- 
bing with the circular motion until the polish 
is uniform and equal all over. The rotten- 
stone must now be carefully cleaned off; if it 
is in oil, clean off with fine flour ; if in water, 
with sponge, and wash-leather, and water, 
taking care not to scratch. A clean damp 
chamois or wash-leather will now be required, 
which must be held in the left hand, leaving 
the right perfectly clear. Now use the ball of 
the right and, press gently upon the panel, 
and draw it forwards or towards you ; if this 
is done properly, it will bring up a clear 
polish upon the work. The hand should be 
kept slightly damp by drawing it across the 
leather almost every time the hand is drawn 
forward. If this is done effectually, a rustling 
sound will be produced while the hand is in 
motion ; if this is so, the polish will be sure 
to follow. The polish thus produced on the 
filling alone will be of the kind we have 
spoken of above, and will not be at all ob- 
jectionable to even the most fastidious taste ; 
but if the work has to be finished with a 
brilliant lustre and to a high degree of polish, 
it will, after being cut down with the pumice 
and felt, have to be coated with two or more 
coats of the best polishing copal varnish, 
having a quantity of the best flake white from 
the tube (of which pound and half-pound 
tubes may be procured from Winsor & New- 
ton, or other artists’ colourmen) ; this should 
be mixed with the varnish in sufficient 
quantity to form a creamy mixture, with 
which the work must be coated—one, two, or 
three coats, as may be desirable. This should 
stand for three or four weeks, until it becomes 
hard, for the harder it is the better it will 
polish. It must then be cut down with felt 
and the finest ground pumice-stone in water, 
and polished with the rotten-stone, as before 
described. By this means a bright and bril- 
liant polish may be obtained of a very en- 
during nature. ‘The same process will of 
course answer for all varnished imitations of 
woods and marbles, and all work which will 
admit of the application of oil varnishes 
When the object varnished can be put into 
astove (such asjapanners use) to harden the 
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varnish may be made hard enough to polish 
in a few hours, but with work which cannot 
be subjected to the action of great heat, time 
must be allowed for the varnish to become 
hard enough to polish. Putty-powder is 
alsoused in polishing, but whatever material 
or process is used the principal and absolutely 
necessary quality to produce successful work 
is gentle and careful rubbing, unwearying 
patience, and cleanliness in working. 


GREEK AND ETRUSCAN ORNAMENT. 


HE authenticity of many of the works 
‘ called Etruscan, which have reached 
ous times, is liable to be questioned. Much of 
the renown which belongs to the Greeks has 
become, as it were, the inheritance of these 
people; but from the peculiar constitution of 
their government and the state of society in 
Ancient Etruria, it has been conjectured—not 
without the appearance of reason—that the 
works in bronze and clay, and the bas-reliefs 
attributed to them, were the produce not of 
the dominant race but of their subject bonds- 
men or serfs; and that, in reality, the Etrus- 
cans—called by themselves Rasena, and by 
the Greeks Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians, who 
were but emigrants from Asia Minor—were as 
little given to the arts as the Ancient Romans, 
by whom, in their turn, they were vanquished. 
Works of art were probably executed in| 
Etruria previous to the arrival of the Greek 
colonists in North Italy and South France ; 
“but,” says a writer on this subject, ‘The 
more rude and ancient specimens are exactly | 
in the style of the Ancient Greeks, from whom 
they appear to have learned all they knew, 
and whose primitive style they continued to 
copy, following their archetypes strictly and | 
servilely, but in a 1oost elevated and dignified 
manner, founded upon more enlarged prin- 
ciples than had been adopted by the Greeks.” 
The Etruscans, when their taste had once 
been formed, treated their own conceptions 
in the spirit of their masters ; and though, no 
doubt, inferior in grace and delicacy of execu- 


tion, they acquired a correctness in drawing 
which may almost be called a national charac- 
teristic. 

We have selected for one of our illustrations 
a few details of this early classic art, drawn 
from authorities contained in the Louvre and 
the British Museum. Nos. 1, 2, 7, and 8 are 
from painted vases, which we reproduce as 
elegant examples of handling in honeysuckle 
ornament ; Nos. 5 and 6 are spirited examples 
of Rhodian ware; No. 3 is a confectionary 
mould; and No. 4 the bronze back of a 
mirror-case, representing ‘‘ Herakles bringing 
back Alkestis from Hades;” Nos. 9 and 10 
are seats from drawings on Tarquinii vases. 

From these few specimens we see how their 
producers united art with manufacture, which 
appears to derive its chief value from the 
former with the Greeks in their domestic 
utensils. Many of these articles have an 
emblematic form, which happily combines 


beauty and allegory. Thus they surrounded 
themselves in their households with objects 
which kept alive their poetical faith and sense 
of artistic beauty. O. W. D. 
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METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS. 


HE first section of the North Metropolitan 
Tramway Company’s line viz., that from 
Whitechapel Church to Bow, has now been 
working for more than six months, and if the 
result of the first half-year can be taken as an 
earnest of its future prospects, it may be looked 
upon as a commercial success. The capital ex- 
pended on this section amounted to £46,500 ; 
the receipts for the six months to £8,557, and 
the expenditure to £4,633, leaving a balance of 
£3,924, out of which a dividend of 12 per cent. 
was declared, leaving upwards of £1,000 to be 
carried to the new account. No fewer than 
1,053,181 passengers were carried during the 
six months, without any accident attributable 
to the fault or neglect of the company or of their 
servants. If this result has been obtained in a 
comparatively poor neighbourhood, and on a line 


which neither runs far enough into the city nor to | 


a sufficient distance from it, the success of those 
lines which are now in progress or proposed, such, 
¢.g., a8 the one along Moorgate-street to Islington 


uneasiness to their proprietors. The Hast-end 
line is in process of extension towards Stratford 
at one end, and the city at the other, the limit of 
extension westward being, we believe, Aldgate 
Church, just within the boundary of the city. 
In going to Stratford the tramway will enter 
into competition with the Great Eastern Railway, 
which from this immediate locality has a large 
and increasing traflic to its stations at Fenchurch- 
street and Bishopsgate. If the “tram” can suc- 
cessfully compete with the ‘‘line’’—which we 
doubt—the future of tramways will be free from 
anxiety, and the shares will rapidly increase in 
value. One of the chief reasons we have for 
doubting its success is that the slow pace at 
which it invariably travels will not suit business- 
men. For a journey of two miles, lasting no 
longer than half an hour, the tramway may meet 
their requirements; but it is a very different 
matter when the distance is increased to four 
miles, and the time taken to an hour. Men in 
a hurry to get to business, or anxious to reach 
home, will not care to be longer than is absolutely 
necessary in reaching their destination, even for 
the sake of riding in the company’s comfortable 
vehicles, especially when the fare will in all pro- 
bability always exceed that of the railway. The 
best, and, we believe, only possible way to make 
tramways successful competitors with the railways, 
is to furnish them with locomotives, or road- 
steamers, capable of drawing two or three cars 
of passengers at a rate of eight miles an hour, 
This is not by any means a dangerous speed, and, 
with ordinary precautions, we do not see why loco- 


| motives or road-steamers should be forbidden the 


public streets. Asarule the tramways themselves 
are only permitted on broad and open roads, where 
there is ample room for the traffic; and we have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that a street- 
locomotive could be made which might be stopped 
more readily than many of the vehicles which are 
now allowed to be driven recklessly along our prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. Tramways, as we havethem, 
are a great improvement on the noisy lumbering 
omnibus ; let us work them by steam, and so make 
our means of conveyance worthy of the age of pro- 
gress in which we live. 


SS SS 


FRIENDLY OPERATIVE CARPENTERS’ 
AND JOINERS’ SOCIETY. 


HE 43rd annual report of the General Union 
of this Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
has just been issued, from which we gather that 
the expenditure upon benefits by the associated 
lodges shows that the total expenditure upen the 
various benefits combined is £13,190 9s. 104d., 
being an increase over last year’s gross outlay of 
£2,524 Gs. 114d., which, with a decrease of 455 
members, compared with the average number of 
last year, gives an outlay equivalent to £1 18s, 
34d. a-head for theyear’s disbursements. Taking 
the payment of 8d. per week as a criterion, it will 
be seen that the outlay exceeds the income tc 
the extent of 33d. per member, irrespective of 
each lodge’s working and incidental expenditure. 
The enormous sum of £2,396 7s. 8d. has been 
expended on strikes and turn-outs, being £1,199 
10s. 6d. above the sum expended in the previous 
year. Of the amount named, £2,171 12s. has 
been absorbed in continuing the unsuccessful 
strikes at Blackburn and Darwen; Preston, 
£66 14s. 8d.; London, £36 9s. 8d.; the remainder 
being made up of smaller sums, minute details of 
which are givenin the balance sheet. The ex- 
penditure on account of loss of tools by fire has 
been exceedingly light, amounting only to £63 
16s, 9d., whilst the tools purloined have caused an 
outlay of £113 2s. 10d. To members travelling 
in search of employment thesum of £342 12s. has 
been paid. The benefit for relieving members 
outof employment has absorbed £5,307 9s. 1d. 
(the two last items being largely affected by the 
strikes previously noticed), and the disbursements 
on sick and superannuation account have reached 
£2,964 14s. 1ld. The outlay to sustain the 
funeral and accident benefits gives a total of £1,112 
which has been absorbed by the claims of five 
members to the accident benefit of £50 each, 
while the obituary gives a record of 63 deceased 
members of £10 each, and 58 members’ wives of 
£4 each. The number of lodges is now 1386, 
against 143 last year. 


KENSINGTON SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


HE annual distribution of prizes to the stu- 
dents of this school took place on Friday 


and Highbury, cannot be the source of much | last in the lecture-hall of the South Kensington 


Museum. Sir Francis Grant, the President of the 


Royal Academy, presided, and distributed the _ 


prizes, with the assistance of Mr. Cole, C.B., Mr. 
Redgrave, Mr, Burchett, the head-master of the 
school, &c. At the close of the distribution Mr. 
Redgrave addressed a few words to the students 
on the principles of art, and the objects at which 
the students ought to aim, Sir Francis Grant then 
addressed the students. The proceedings were 
opened by Mr. Burchett, who made a statement 
regarding the position, use, and progress of the 
schools. From this it was gathered that the 
medals and other prizes about to be distributed 
were won in the local and national competition of 


1870, and the works to which they were awarded 


were executed in the twelve months preceding the 
April of that year. The prize winners were the 
students of the two schools at South Kensington, 
one for male and one for female students—the 
schools being in competition with each other and 
with all those of the United Kingdom. The com- 
petitors did not, however, include all the students 
of the two schools, those in training for future 
masterships aud the national scholars not being 
eligible to compete for the school prizes. The 
medals and books to be distributed represented 
only the highest grade of distinctions obtainable 
by students, the minor honours not being in- 
cluded ; they consisted of three gold medals, six 
silver medals, ten bronze medals, and twelve 
Queen’s prizes of books, all won in the national 
competition, besides 42 prizes of books and 387 
free-studentships won in the Local Prize section. 
This included the whole of the prizes gained at 
the great annual competition. At the second 
grade examination in March, consisting in exami- 
nation by written papers in geometry and perspec- 
tive, and exercises in freehand and model draw- 
ing, 144 students ‘‘ passed,” 60 won “ prizes,” 
and 9 students won admission at half-fee by ob- 


taining certificates of the second grade, At the - 


third or highest grade examination 13 students 
obtained the teacher’s certificate. Since the last 
distribution of prizes eight students had been re- 
commended from these schools for admission to 
the Royal Academy, and a total of 22 had been 
admitted by drawings made in these schools. 
Besides the regular prizes and distinctions, occa- 
sional] prizes had been offered by the Department 
and by manufacturers during the year, some for 
general competition, and some only for this school. 
By the Department £22 was offered, in eleven 
prizes, for fans, the competition being limited to 
female students. Lieven students of this school 
competed, sending in 15 designs, and Misses 
Montalba and Brooks obtained the first and third 
prizes, to the value of £7. The Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plasterers offered prizes of £25 for 
designs for a ‘capital of a pilaster’ and a 


‘diaper for wall decoration,” limiting, however, : 


this school to one subject. Two students, Messrs. 
Galli and Marshall, obtained the prizes, of £8 8s. 
and £5 5s. respectively. A prize of £5 was 
offered by Mr. M’Crum, of Milford, Armagh, Ire- 
land, for designs for table damask, For this there 
were 26 competitors and 34 designs. The prizes 
were won by Messrs. Marshall, Wilson, and Nunn. 
Prizes of £2 2s. and £1 1s. were offered for the 
decoration of a tramway car. Thirteen designs 
were made, and the prizes weae obtained by 
Messrs. Claussen and Harris. A steady and pro- 
gressive success continued to mark the career of 
the. school in which these honours and rewards 
had beenwon. In the half-year ending February 
29, 1864, the number of students was 382; the 
amount of fees, £878 11s. For the year ending 
July 30, 1870, the total number of individual stu- 
dents has been 994, and the amount of fees 
for the same £2,623 14s. Among this number 
of students, 565 were males and 429 females; 215 
were free students, consisting of students in 
training, national scholars, scholars who have won 
free studentships, a detachment of Royal Engi- 
neers stationed at the Museum, and other em- 
ployés of the Department. There were at the 
present time in the school 34 students in training 
for art masters or designers, 9 of whom were 
females ; and 20 national scholars who were being 
educated as designers. 


_— 


In our recent. notice of the reopening of S. 
Leonard’s Chuuch, Broad Blunsdon, Wilts, we 


omitted to state that the restoration was carried out: 


under the direction of Mr. Butterfield. 
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SURVEYORS TO LOCAL BOARDS. 


N consequence of the attention now paid, 
sometimes voluntarily, but we regret to say, 
more often, compulsorily, to sanitary mea- 
sures and hygienic principles, the duties de- 
volving upon municipal authorities and local 
boards have of late years been considerably 
augmented. It has become indispensably in- 
cumbent upon them to, first of all, recognise 
the responsibility that has become attached to 
them as guardians of the public health ; 
secondly, to devise means for demonstrating 
their-sense of that responsibility ; and, thirdly, 
to carry these means into practical execution. 
Slow to do the first, they are still slower to 
effect the second, and it is a miracle that the 
third is ever accomplished at all. Yet of all 
these, the first is unquestionably the most 
difficult step to surmount. Many people will 
from a natural apathy and indolence of dis- 
position, shirk most persistently duties and 
responsibilities which they ought to nunder- 
take readily and energetically. There is 
another reason which deters persons from dis- 
charging the duties of either their public or 
private positions. It is that if they once 
acknowledge their liability, they are bound in 
a conscientious point of view to satisfy the 
claims incurred thereby. Otherwise they 
stand in the position of people who sin with 
their eyes open, and to whom the classic 
motto may beapplied—“ Video meliora, proboque, 
deteriora sequor.’’ So far as the recognition of 
sanitary measures is concerned, it may be 
said to be universal. No one would attempt 
to deny that every city, town, and village 
should be provided with an adequate system of 
drainage and sewerage. A disference of opinion 
may and does prevail respecting the best 
system that can be adopted, but it is admitted 
by all that the fundamental principles do not 
vary whatever may be the system advocated. 
These are the rapid and effectual removal of 
the sewage from the habitations of men, and 
its subsequent utilisation as a fertilising me- 
dium for the ground. In order to carry out 
the works inseparable from the adoption of a 
regular plan of drainage and sewerage, it be- 
came necessary for local boards to employ a 
professional man of somewhat higher attain- 
ments and capabilities than distinguished the 
older specimens of the ordinary road surveyor. 
Many towns have always had their surveyors, 
but a vast number recently came for the first 
time under the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, and thus there were nume- 
rous vacancies for appointments of this de- 
cription. Let us examine a little into their 
nature, the duties and responsibilities con- 
nected with the situation, and the renumera- 
tion attending it. 

The manner in which these appointments 
are filled up is pretty wellknown. The Local 
Board advertises in some half-dozen of the 
most influential scientific and professional 
journals for a surveyor, and appoints acertain 
day by which the applications are to be sent 
in. These are opened and considered at the 
next Board meeting, the chaff sifted from the 
wheat, and a selection made of five or six of the 
candidates who have either the most merit, or 
the most interest with the members, and who are 
requested to attend personally beforethe Board 
on a subsequent occasion. On presenting 
themselves, they are individually paraded for 
inspection before the assembled members, who, 
in common language, “take stock” of them. 
A few questions are addressed to each, touch- 
ing generally upon their previous experience 
in Local Board work, and they make their bow 
and retire. The fortunate candidate is ulti- 
mately determined by voting or balloting, and 
the affair terminates. The man who has the 
most interest gets the appointment, we hear 
our readers say, and no doubt they are correct 
in theirsurmise. At the same time, a totally 
incompetent man would find it extremely diffi- 
cult, with all the interest possible, to succeed, 
as, however low it may be, there is still some 
standard of qualification adhered to. It would 
perhaps save much disappointment and 


jealousy if intending candidates would bear 
in mind that there is not the slightest use 
in the world “going in” for these appoint- 
ments unless they possess some little interest 
at head-quarters. ‘The best qualification with 
respect to experience and ability that any 
man could have will avail nothing unless 
backed up by a friend at court. Thereis nothing 
particularly to object to in this arrangement. If 
the successful candidate is not the best man 
out of the whole, at any rate he is rarely the 
worst. As a rule, the boards select as good 
men as they can get for the money, and fre- 
quently they get much better officers than 
they deserve, considering the miserable re- 
muneration offered. A word or two will be 
said about this as we proceed, and the reason 
given why, in some few instances, very superior 
men, having accepted the appointments, re- 
main in so very an inferior position. The 
duties of the surveyor to a local board may 
be summed up in a very few words. He is 
responsible to the board for everything’ con- 
nected with the ways and works of the town 
and district to which he is appointed, and if 
the district be new, that is, only recently 
made amenable to the Act, and drainage and 
other works are in progress, it is no idle state- 
ment to affirm that the whole of his time 
must be devoted to his duties, supposing, as 
we now do, that there is no assistant surveyor 
employed. Unless the town be very large, one 
officer of this description is considered suffi- 
cient—by the ratepayers at all events. The 
dutiesfalling to the lot of the surveyor may be 
classed under two subdivisions. The first of 
these includes what may be correctly termed 
routine work, which is pretty constant in its 
nature, but generally has a tendency to in- 
crease year by year. This comprises the pe- 
riodical inspection of the whole district, prepar- 
ing reports, attending meetings of the Board, 
drawing up estimates, looking after the roads, 
drainage, and office-work in general. The other 
description of duty is of a different character 
and comprises the designing and superintend- 
ing of any new works, such as those relating 
to the drainage, sewerage, or water supply of 
the district. When these are once constructed, 
their future maintenance bring them under 
the category of those included under the head 
of routine. 

In connection with this subdivision of a 
surveyor’s duties, there is a very important 
point to be taken into consideration, and one 
respecting which great diversity of opinion 
prevails. It is, Should a surveyor be permitted 
by his Local Board to take private practice ? 
Much may be said for and against the per- 
mission. If there are important works in 
progress throughout the parish, there is no 
question but that the surveyor, unless he be 
provided with a deputy or competent assis- 
tant, has not any time to bestow upon private 
practice. But on the other hand, where these 
conditions do nut prevail, the mere routine 
work is not sufficient of itself to engross either 
the time or the ability of an able man, and 
there is no valid reason why he should not be 
permitted to benefit others by his professional 
skill and experience. It must be borne in 
mind that our remarks do not apply to sur- 
veyors in large towns, where there are one or 
two assistants employed, and where the con- 
ditions are very different, but to those of a 
moderate size, which constitute by far the 
greater number of vacancies of this description. 
Provided a man does his duty to hisemployers, 
it is nothing to them what portion of his time 
is occupied in fulfilling that duty. The 
question of a professional man holding an 
appointment and taking private practice is re- 
duced simply to one of overtime, Any 
artisan, mechanic, or common labourer, after 
doing his day’s work, is free to employ the rest 
of his time as he pleases. Industrious men 
can often make a good deal of money by 
“working overtime,’ as it is called. Is a 
professional man to be denied this privilege ? 
After doing his duty, which occupies a certain 
number of hours, is he not to be free to 
“‘work overtime ” also if he pleases? There 


is only one argument which a local board 
could, with common justice, bring forward 
against this view of the case. It would be 
“We give you a liberal salary in order that 
you may be able to live respectably, without 
depending upon private practice.” Unfortu- 
nately this is the very last argument that can be 
adduced. The maximum salary offered for 
the appointments under notice rarely exceeds 
£150 per annum. It might be asked, what 
kind of a person do local authorities expect to 
get for so miserable a stipend? They cannot 
expect to get gentlemen, or bona ide pro 
fessional men. It is, 8in fact, scarcely enough 
pay to induce a good foreman to accept the 
situation, as many of that class earn their 
four pounds a week regularly and constantly. 
Is it any wonder that eminent engineers have 
to be called in frequently to set right errors 
and blunders that could not possibly have 
occurred in works which had been carried out 
by really able and competent men? 

It has been stated that, notwithstanding 
the wretchedly low remuneration offered to 
local board surveyors, there are some good 
men amongst them, although these are the 
exceptions. There are many reasons which 
conduce to this result. In the first place, 
there has been for some years, and there is at 
present, a lamentabledearth of employment in 
the surveying and engineering line. There 
has been literally no work to be done at home 
and comparatively little abroad. The only 
opening of any kind, however poor, has been 
in drainage and sewerage works, and it is idle 
to suppose that the low salaries offered by 
local authorities are not very good evidence 
of the fact being widely known. Moreover, 
some men of experience and undoubted pro- 
fessional ability occasionally accept these 
appointments, on the chance of taking private 
practice, and also of eking out their smill in- 
comes by instructing pupils. This last men- 
tioned source of adding to that which is so 
small as almostto be called a negative quantity, 
is not denied to them. While on the subject, it 
should be stated that some of these appoint- 
ments on a higher scale, which are connected 
with our large cities, are unquestionably in 
every sense good appointments, and well 
worth acceptance. But these are few and far 
between, and moreover are restricted to a 
much narrower scope than those to which we 
have drawn attention. \With respect to the 
latter, one thing is perfectly certain. Irre- 
spectively of all adventitious aid or supple- 
mentary additions to the private purse, it is 
incontestable that no man—we will not say 
gentleman—with a family could possibly exist 
in the position of surveyor to a local board 
on an income of £150 perannum, As the 
board’s officer he is liable at any time to be 
called upon to give evidence in inquiries insti- 
tuted by the Local Government Act Office, or 
before Parliamentary Committees, and in 
such cases his “ personnel” is by no means a 
matter of indifference. In cross-questioning 
a witness, a clever lawyer knows perfectly 
well how to make a distinction, and the style 
of interrogatories he adopts, and the manner 
of propounding them, may be said to be in the 
inverse ratio of the witnesses’ social rank and 
educational status. The failure of one or two 
schemes fostered by local boards, may be 
traced to their neglect of the old motto, 
‘“‘ Penny wise and pound foolish.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, notwithstand- 
ing the disturbed state of the Continent, will 
certainly be held next year at Kensington. Nume- 
rous promises of support continue to be received 
by the Commissionersfrom Belgium and Germany, 
and even the French Government have completed 
the annexe which they have erected at a cost of 
£7,000 or £8,000. Krom our own country the 
preliminary applications for space are most en- 
couraging, and the fine arts galleries will certainly, 
come what may, be well filled. Manufacturers of 
objects which can fairly be claimed as art produc- 
tions, such as furniture, pottery, and glass, must 
apply for space net later than the end of this 
month 
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THE RATING OF RAILWAYS. 
(Continued from page 418.) 


AVING thus ascertained the gross receipts in 
the parish, the next stepis to allocate to those 
receipts a proper share of the working expenses. 

First in order is— 

Maintenance of Way.—In this particular item 
the question to be determined is what expense, on 
an average of years, will keep the subject of assess- 
ment at the value which is the measure of that as- 
sessment. This usually admits of an easily-ascer- 
tained mileage charge, and, on it, as arule, no great 
controversy arises. 

Locomotive Hxpenses.—The deductions under this 
head are measured by the number of miles traversed 
by engines in the parish. 

Carriage and Waggon Hapenses.—These must be 
apportioned according to the number of carriage 
and waggon miles. It may be necessary to explain 
that the expression carriage mile applies to every 
mile run by a single carriage or waggon. A train 
consisting of one engine and ten carriages makes, 
upon every mile of its journey, one engine and ten 
carriage miles, Much confusion sometimes arises 
from the want of a clear understanding on this 
point. An engine running without a train makes 
an engine milé, but that is called light running. A 
train mile may comprise one engine mile or two 
engine miles, according as there may be one or two 
engines attached tothe train, and it may comprise 
any number of carriage miles, limited only by the 
number of carriages which can be drawn by the 
engines. If the price per carriage mile can be de- 
duced from the company’s accounts, so much the 
better : but the sum of a farthing per carriage mile 
will be found in the South of England to be a very 
close approximation to the actual cost. 

Trafic Expenses and General Charges.—Unlike 
the three former tems of deduction, this is general, 
haying no more connection with, or influence on 
one part of the line than on another. It is incurred 
forthe sake of the whole line, and contributes to 
the profits everywhere. It is, therefore, usual to 
divide these expenses in proportion to the gross 
receipts. 

Government Duty.—This being a charge upon cer- 
tain classes ofrevenue, it admits of a very easy 
apportionment, according to the ameunt of such 
revenue. 

Tithe Rent-Charge.—This may be allowed at its 
apportioned sum. 

Rates and Taxes.—The deduction under this head 
must be calculated on the rateable value of the 
railway as deduced by the valuation, at the number 
of shillings inthe pound to which the rates in the 
parish may amount. 

The above items of deduction having been taken 
from gross receipts, the balance remaining would 
be the net receipts due to the parish if the rateable 
value of the whole concern had simply to be divided 
among the several parishes in proportion to the 

ength of railway and the parochial earnings in each 
parish. But here it must be borne in mind that the 
entire works consist of two parts. Firstly, the line 
of railway, directly producing profit ; and, secondly, 
the stations (including station buildings and sidings) 
indirectly conducing to such profit. 

The stations being rateable in the several parishes 
in which they are situated, the aggregate rateable 
value of the whole of them must be deducted from 
the rateable value of the entire undertaking when- 
ever it is necessary to determine the rateable value 
of the line only; and, as every part of the railway 
derives an indirect benefit from the use of the 
stations, a proportionate deduction must be made in 
respect of stations from the net receipts due to each 
separate parish, whether such parish has a station 
within it or not. 

The use of the stations being, as nearly as it is 
possible to determine it, in proportion to the amount 
of gross receipts, the deduction in this respect is 
always made in the proportion which the gross 
receipts due to a separate parish bear to the gross 
receipts of the entire undertaking. 

The mode in which the rateable value of the 
stations should be ascertained was judicially decided 
in The North Staffordshire case. The parish officers 
of Ruston Spencer in that case contended that the 
deduction to be allowed in respect of the stations, 
buildings, and sidings along the line of railway 
ought to be ascertained by taking the proper rate- 
able value of the land occupied by them as enhanced 
by their constraction; the true rateable value at 
which the stations ought to be assessed, and not 
that at which they may be actually assessed, being 
the true standard of rateability. The appellants 
contended that they were entitled to deduct six per 
cent. upon the actual cost of original construction, 
in the absence of proof that such cost was excessive. 

The Court decided that the deduction must be 
calculated upon the actual value at which they 
ought to be assessed, and not on the original cost of 
construction, 2 


The occupiers share of the net receipts is deter- 


mined in each parish, on the same principles as those | 


already explained as applicable to the entire system 
of railway. 

The amount of tenant’s capital due to each parish 
is generally in proportion to the gross receipts in 
the parish, as compared with the gross receipts. of 
the entire system; but to this there are sometimes 
expceptions, which must be dealt with according to 
circumstances when they arise. 

The renewal of way and works is estimated in the 
same manner in the case of a parish as in that of 
the whole system. The cost of the materials and 
labour required for the renewal is estimated, and 
such an annual sinking fund is allowed as will provide 
the required sum at the estimated period of decay. 

An outline valuation, by way of ilustration, is 
appended to the Paper. 

The subject would not be exhausted if reference 
were not made to the question of ‘“‘ contributive 
value,” notwithstanding the decision in the case of 
The Great Eastern Railway Company and Haughley, 
which has probably set at rest this question for 
some time to come. 

The advocates of “‘contributive value ” contended , 
that although a branch railway might be so unpro- 
fitable as to possess no rateable value per se, yet 
still it might, by its capacity to feed a main line, be 
worth a rental at the hands of the proprietors of 
the main line quite irrespective of its local value, 
and that such a rental as they might be reasonably 
expected to give would be the measure of rateable 
value of the branch railway, divisible among the 
parishes through which it passed. 

Of course any such assumed yalue{on the branch 
would have to be deducted from the value of the 
main line, because, as already explained, the aggre- 
gate value of the several parts cannot exceed the 
value of the whole. - 

Practical men experienced much difficulty in 
dealing with the matter, and the frequent trans- 
actions by companies in which branch lines, said to 
possess no value in themselves, were purchased for 
large considerations, did not in any way tend to 
diminish the difficulty. 

Such lines of railway may be compared with 
accommodation land. ‘Take by way of illustration 
a piece of meadow land, the property of a separate 
owner, situated in the centre of a geutleman’s 
estate, and within sight of his drawing room 
windows. For such a piece of land a person would 
be willing to pay ® much higher rent than its 
ordinary annual value would justify; or, if he could 
acquire the fee simple, he might be reasonably ex- 
pected to give a larger price for it than any one else 
would give, for the purpose of preventing a nuisance 
which might militate against the enjoyment of his 
adjoining property, and would certainly depreciate 
its value. But assume the time has come when he 
has been able to purchase the land, has grubbed the 
hedges, and thrown it into the adjoining land, so 
that the whole has become one estate, it possesses 
then no element of value, beyond that which it 
shares in common with the land of which it has 
then become a part. 

This was the case with the railways. Take as an 
illustration a branch line of small value per se, but 
a separate property. From it two separate main 
lines of railway compete for the traffic to London. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the pro- 
prietors of either of the main lines would give for 
the branch more than its proper value per se, 
because, by its acquisition, they would secure not 
only the local traffic, but also the traffic to London, 
inasmuch as a traveller would not change carriages 
for the mere purpose of travelling on the rival line, 
if he could be carried through without change; and 
thus the company possessing the branch would con- 
trol the traffic thereon to its destination. But se 
soon as the branch has become the same property 
as one of the main lines, it may be urged that it 
does not feed the main line any more than the main 
line feeds it. 

In the Haughley case the respondents placed 
their case upon the ground that, inrespect of the 
traffic which passed over Haughley, as well as other 
parts of the line, each mile of the railway over 
which the traffic passed must be regarded as con- 
tributing equally to the earnings of the profits 
derived trom that traffic; in other words, that if 
the same traffic is carried at a much greater profit 
over one part of the line than over another, still 
each part of the line must be considered as equally 
earning the profit. 

The judges said, ‘‘ the first question presented to 
us is, whether in assessing the railway in the parish 
of Haughley, the traffic beyond Haughley is to be 
taken into account with a view to reduce the expen- 
diture of the line in the parish of Haughley ; for, of 
course, the lower the expenditure can be reduced, 
the larger will be the amount of property in 
Haughley, and therefore the greater the rateable 
value of the line in that parish. It is correctly 
stated that beyond Haughley, on the route to 
London, a great accession of traffic takes place, and 
that the carriages which start from Norwich with a 
limited number of passengers, are, before they 
arrive in London, filled with a large accession. It 
is said that the effect of this additional trafic is to 
reduce the rate of expenses with reference to each 


individual traveller ; and that, therefore, taking the — 


case of those individuals wo have started from 


Norwich, it is not the expense of carrying those — 


passengers through the parish of Haughley for 
which the estimated expenditure is to be made, but 


all the other passengers that jom the railway and 


occupy carriages after the train has proceeded on 
must be also taken into account. 
genious mode of putting the argument, but there is 
a plain and palpable fallacy in it. Take the coach 
from Norwich to London: the expense of running 
it from Norwich to London was so much per mile, 
with little or no variation throughout the journey ; 
so it is, upon an average, the same with a railway. 
Sometimes the coach carried five passengers, and 
sometimes fifteen. If it carried five it probably 
worked at a loss, and if it carried fifteen, it worked 
at a profit, but the expenses were the same. So it 
is with the railway. ‘he question to be answered, 
according to the authorities, is, what is the rateable 
value in each parish throughout the line of railway 
which passes over a great number of parishes ? 
That is made up of these two elements, the actual 
earnings in the parish attributed to the parish, and 
the actual expenses attributed to the parish. On 
the simple ground that the actual profit earned igs 


much greater in some parishes than it is in others, — 


the rateable value in those parishes is greater than 


it isin others. It appears from all the cases that a F 
railway is rateable in the parish where the parti- 


cular profits are earned ; it matters not where they 
are received. It is so laid down in several cases, 
and particularly in the case of Rex. v. Kingswinford, 
and Reg. v. London and South Western Railway 
Company. So again in Rew. v. Lower Mitton it is 
laid down that, if a portion of a canal in one parish 
is more productive than portions in other parishes, 
either because there is more traffic, or because the 
yearly outgoings and expenses there are less, it 
ought to be assessed at a higher proportionate 
value; andit is decided in Reg. v. London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company that the value 
which the land occupied in each parish produces, 
after the due allowances, is that upon which the 
occupier is to be rated in each. The learned 
arbitrator has ascertained what the actual gross 
receipts were in the parish, and then he makes cer- 
tain deductions from them, and after those 
deductions he arrives at what is the net 
annual value in the parish of Haughley. No 
better mode of ascertaing that annual value has 
been suggested, and none which would not involve 
greater difficulty, or lead to greater inconvenience 
and greater probable injustice, than the one which 
the learned arbitrator has adopted.” 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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SILICEOUS PAINTING. 


N Monday evening last Mr. F. 8. Barff, 
O F.C.S., delivered the fifth and last of his 
course of Cantor Lectures on “ Artists’ Colours 
and Pigments,” in the hall of the Society of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi. As at all the previous 


It-is a very in- — 
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lectures there was a large and influential attend- — | 


ance. The chief topic upon which the lecturer 
dwelt was siliceous painting, and to that, with a 
very brief explanation of the composition of sili- 
cates, this report must be confined. He first 
showed that silicon existed in both a crystalline 
and an amorphous form. The general character 
of silicates was that most of them were fusible. 


They were, however, of two kinds—viz., those 


which would dissolve, and those which would 
not. Mr. Ransome had adopted a method of 
making soluble silicates, but these included in 
their composition sulphate of soda, which had a 
most deleterious effect on siliceous painting, The 
best way to make silicates of soda and potash 
was by fusion in a revérbatory furnace. When 
cold from the furnace, they should be put into 
open vessels containing water, when an oily liquid 
was formed, Ina dry state the silicate of pot- 
ash was Jess coloured than that of soda. He 
believed that the colour in these silicates was 
due to organic matter. Having shown specimens 
of these two silicates, he next exhibited a third 
of a more purified kind, prepared for the artist’s 
use by Mr. Romney, of Ardwick, near Manchester. 
Like the two first specimens, this also had origi- 
nally a dark colour, but on being allowed to 
stand in a large vat, colouring matter gradually 
subsided, so that in the space of two or three 
months it became so clear that the liquid might 
be drawn off from the upper part of the vessel 
containing it. EXven in this state the liquid was 
not in a sufficient state of preparation to consti- 
tute ita satisfactory painting material. It was 
too alkaline—there was too much potash present. 
Mr. Barff then went on to say that before silicate 
of potash could be used with success in siliceous 
painting, it was necessary to charge it as much 
as possible with silica, This could be obtained 
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in the form of a white powder; and to get it in 
this state in the best way was by the formation 
of the gaseous fluoride of silicon and water. 

He incidentally remarked’ that silicate of soda 
might be made very beneficial in saturating the 
wood of which houses were made, in which case 
fires would be of less frequent occurrence than 
they were now. From this stage the lecturer 
entered more fully into the subject of siliceous 
painting as originally discovered by Dr. Fuchs, 
and as practised lately in various parts. It was 
found that when soluble silicates were mixed with 
carbonate of lime they formed a hard mass, which 
gave the idea that this hard mass might be tinged 
with colour. In striving to do this Dr. Fuchs first 
used silicate of potash, charged with as much 
silica as it could possibly hold. Then he used 
silicate of soda, but this did not seem to be so 
active in its fusion as the former. Then he used 
them mixed, calling them a “double silicate,” 
that is, a silicate of soda and of potash. These he 
mixed in two ways, first by mixing the materials 
of which they were composed and fusing them, 
and in the next place he used a preparation which 
he called “ fixing solution,” and which had more 
alkali than the other. In siliceous painting it was 
necessary that the artist should have the silicate 
penetrate as far as possible, in order to combine 
all the ingredients of which the painting ground 
was composed, and a silicate of soda had this 
property. The first point in siliceous painting 
was to have a well-prepared ground, and this was 
also most important in fresco painting. In fresco 
painting the artist had to use a considerable 
amount of lime in making his painting ground 
firm, hard, and enduring, because he had to de- 
pend upon the slow action of the lime dissolving 
some of the sand, and thereby forming a silicate 
of lime, for the hardening process and durability 
of his wall. Of course the action of the atmo- 
sphere had a great deal to do with this, as he had 
explained on the previous Monday; but in 
siliceous painting the artist had to use a bonding 
material which would hold together the substances 
which composed his wall. In preparing a wall 
for siliceous painting he must first see that his 
wall was dry. But supposing there was moisture 
on the wallon which he was about to paint, by 
what means could it be removed? If he mixed 
silica, alumina, and potash with some carbonate 
of lime, and coated the wall with that, and then 
when dry coated it again till it was saturated, 
then he would have a wall which would resist from 
without the entrance of damp. This plan was 
efficacious even if the siliceous painting had to be 
performed in an exposed situation. The ground 
should, of course, be prepared with good mortar, 
(lime and sand) so that there should be left no 
eracks, and it must also be allowed to be acted 
upon by the carbonic acid of the air for several 
months before it was fit for use in this way. 
In order to render the wall porous. a quantity of 
sand should be used—not rounded but angular 
sand. When the wall had been thus prepared and 
allowed to dry, it should be saturated once or 
twice with a solution of silicate of potash, or 
better still, with the double silicate before de- 

scribed, having a specific gravity of 1:2. The 
artist would then find a sort of skin come over 
the wall, which would prevent the further pene- 
tration of silicates, and it was necessary that he 
should be particularly careful to*get rid of this. 

Various processes were recommended to Dr. 
Fuchs for getting rid of this, and amongst 
them was one of scraping, but this he ob- 
jected to on the ground that it would leave holes 
in the wall. It could be removed, however, by 
the application of a solution of phosphoric acid. 
After all this there came the most delicate process 
of all, which was to fix on the painting ground, 
which should not be more than the eighth of an 
inch thick. Dr. Fuchs recommended the tenth 
of aninch, but certainly it should not be more 
than aneighth. It should be composed of sand 
and lime, but there must be less lime than that 
used in making the preparatory ground. All the 
artist wanted was sufficient lime to hold 
the sand together while it was being put upon the 
wall, and when this was sufficient it should be 
saturated again. If he should get too much silica 
on the surface he should apply heat, which could 
be done by giving the wall a coating of alcohol 
and setting it on fire. In this way the particles 
contracted, and spaces were allowed for the sili- 
cate to penetrate. When the wali was in this 
state it was ready for painting. As to the me- 
thod of transferring a cartoon, the’artist could not 
adopt the system used in fresco painting. He 
might adopt any method he thought proper, but 


the plan he followed was to rub the back of the 
cartoon with powdered charcoal, and then trace 
it upon the wall. In preparing colours for sili- 
ceous painting the method was to prepare them in 
the same way as for fresco painting. Before 
painting the artist must moisten the wall, and 
then go on painting his subject with colour that 
was simply held in solution by water. It was 
obvious that when this water became dry, 
the colour would lie in a finely-powdered 
state upon the walls of the painting ground, and 
might be easily removed. ‘The way the colours 
were fixed was by means of a fine spray of silica, 
thrown upon the wall by a syringe made for the 
purpose, This spray should be thrown on till the 
wall was fairly damp, and it should be repeated 
after drying, until the colours could not be re- 
moved. After some time the painting should be 
examined, to see whether the silicate had gone in, 
and left some of the colours imperfectly bonded. 
If this were so, the operation with the syringe 
should be repeated. There was no doubt, from 
experience in this country, at Berlin, and else- 
where, that paintings executed in this way were 
wonderfully durable. But there was a difficulty 
which he had found and felt bound to name. The 
artist, as his hearers were aware, was putting in 
an alkali of silicate, and there must be some 
alkali of silicate to come out in some form or 
other, which must in its consequences tend to in- 
jure the beauty of the painting, if not to disin- 
tegrate its surface. In experiments which he had 
made, such a result had come about, and in 
course of time some of the colours had been 
covered with a mildewy appearance, owing to the 
salts formed by the carbonic acid gas of the air. 
In saying this, he said he must not by any means 
be understood as intending to under-rate this 
system of painting, for he entertained the highest 
feelings of admiration for the gentleman who in- 
vented it, but their object that evening was to 
ascertain the best means of doing certain things, 
and haying conceived a method of his own, he put 
it forward, with the simple desire that it should 
stand upon its own merits, and should not detract 
from those possessed by other methods.. He, 
however, would go so far as to assert that his 
method was theoretically a better one, and he 
believed it would be found to be so practically. 
Siliceous painting was said to be the best of the 
permanent methods for mural and monumental 
decorations. After some further remarks, Mr. 
Barff said that the alumina on being fused with 
potash formed a compound, just as silica did 
when fused with potash. In the one case, an alumi- 
nate of potash was obtained, and in the other, a 
silicate of potash. When the silicate of potash 
and the silicate of alumina were mixed, they be- 
came, in the concentrated forms, gelatinous ; but 
if they were mixed in a diluted state they were 
not gelatinous. At eleven o’clock that morning he 
had mixed the two, and at five o’clock they began 
to gelatinise. This was a vehicle for painting, 
which might be used with colours, and the advan- 
tage of this process was that there was no appreci- 
able quantity ofalkali. By using these materials, he 
had never known coloured surfaces to become 
mildewed in the slightest degree. If artists used 
silicate of potash and aluminate of potash, they 
would get a firmer, harder, and more enduring 
painting-ground than they would by using the sili- 
catesalone. Colours to be used in siliceous painting 
should be impregnated with silicates. If siliceous 
painting should find favour in the eyes of artists, 
he had no doubt that there were many persons 
who would make it their study to prepare suitable 
colours in the best possible way. Both siliceous 
and fresco painting were very durable when 
properly executed, and he very much desired to 
see these methods introduced into this country 
for the decoration of our public buildings. He 
particularly did so on behalf of the poorer 
classes, who, he contended, had far too few oppor- 
tunities of seeing works of art. In conclusion, 
the lecturer expressed the hope that he had im- 
planted in the minds of his hearers a desire to 
increase their knowledge of chemical and physical 
science in connection with the noble profession to 
which their lives were devoted. 

Mr. P. Le Neve Foster moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Barff, and observed that that gentleman’s 
lectures had combined the science of the chemist 
with the practical skill of the artist. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

We understand that next session Mr. Barff will 
deliver a course of lectures on Ceramic Painting. 


> 
The New Court Theatre, Sloane-square, Chelsea, 


he (Mr. Barff) might be allowed to mention that! will open on the 21st of January next. 
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PATRICK MCDOWELL, R.A. 


NLY three weeks ago we announced to our 
readers the retirement of Mr. McDowell 
from the Royal Academy on account of ill-health, 
and we now regret to have to record his death, 
which occurred on the 9th inst., at the age of 71. 
He was born at Belfast, on the 12th of August, 
1799 ; his father died while he was an infant, 
leaving his mother with very limited means. His 
first schooling was with Mr. Gordon, an engraver, 
who encouraged the boy’s fondness for art. At 
12 he came to England, and after spending two 
years with a clergyman in Hampshire, he was 
apprenticed to a coachmaker in London. His 
master four years after became bankrupt, and 
young McDowell then took lodgings in the house 
of a French sculptor, M. Chenu, where he con- 
tinued his art proclivities for sketching and 
modelling, and in 1830 became a student of the 
Royal Academy. Though a successful competitor 
for the public monument to Major Cartwright, as 
the work was not carried out for want of funds 
he lost this chance of becoming known, but the 
friends of the deceased Major became his patrons, 
and obtained for him many commissions. In 
1837, a work he exhibited in Trafalgar-square, 
“A Girl Reading,” attracted the notice of Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, who in conjunction with Mr. 
W. T. Beaumont, became from that time his most 
liberal friend and patron. In 1841 he was 
elected an Associate, and in 1846 a full member 
of the Royal Academy. Among his more impor- 
tant works we may mention, “A Girl at Prayer,” 
executed after his return from Rome in 1842; 
“ Love Triumphant,” exhibited in 1844; “ Early 
Sorrow,” and “ Virginius and His Daughter,” in 
1847 ; ‘‘ Psyche,” in1850; ‘‘ Love in Idleness,” in 
1852, and a most graceful statue of the young 
Earl of Belfast in 1856. His bronze statues of 
‘‘Waryn Earl of Pembroke,” and ‘ Almeric,” 
and the marble one of William Pitt, adorn the 
Houses of Parliament. His last great work, the 
group of “ Europe” for the south-west angle of the 
Albert Memorial, has been but {just erected on its 
pedestal. His death, we regret to say, took place 
before he had seen his work in its final position. 
The elevated and graceful refinement of all his 
works, and his complete power over his materials, 
is most remarkable when we consider that he was 
self-taught. He excelled, we think, in his imper- 
sonation of female beauty, for he sacrificed too 
often the vigour and expressioa of the male form 
to an excessive and laboured softness and finish. 
Among his brother artists he was universally re- 
spected, and to his immediate friends and ac- 
quaintances his unvarying courtesy and kindness 
especially endeared him. 


———— 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The usual fortnightly meeting of this Association 
was held on Wednesday week. Mr. R. Morham, 
jun., president, in the chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. C. W. Somerville, entitled “ A Comparison 
between a Modern and a Medieval City.” 
After giving a brief historical resume of the 
principal architectural features of the Old Town 
of Edinburgh, he spoke of the New Town as 
characterised by dull monotony of design, and 
contrasted with this the effect that would have 
been produced bya little more irregularity of 
outline. The paper was much discussed. 


LiverrooL ARcHITECTURAL Socinty.—At the 
usual meeting of the Architectural and Archeolo- 
gical Society, held on Wednesday week, in the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, the chair was 
taken by Mr. Vale. Mr. Joseph Boult gave an 
address on ‘‘ Street Improvements, retrospective 
and prospective.” The condition of parks, he 
thought, was a question which need not at pre- 
sent be considered, as those parks were not yet 
completed, and they had no opportunity of judg- 
ing of the effect. The subject of street improve- 
ments had excited attention for some time past, 
and‘a committee offthat society, appointed in 1852, 
had considered the matter, and presented a report 
containing their ideas upon the subject. In the 
following year another committee was appointed 
at a town’s meeting. No fewer than twenty-nine 
specific schemes were brought before that com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Boult was a member, and 
the plan of a circular boulevard round the town 
was suggested, and became a favourite project. 
At that time the land proposed to be used was 
vacant, but now was covered with dwellings, 
which showed the importance of carrying out any 
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necessary street improvements at once. Mr. Boult 
called attention to the geometrical position of the 
streets in London as proposed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, but never carried out. The project of the 
Architectural Society in 1852 was to have a com- 
munication from the south end of S. George’s 
Hall to the south end of Moorfields, with a branch 
to North John-street. Mr. Boult described on 
the map the various improvements which had been 
suggested, and those which had been carried out. 
Mr. Boult referred to the improvements at pre- 
sent under consideration, and suggested many 
which would prove of great convenience to the 
traffic, especially at the south end of the town; 
and referred to the possibility of an esplanade 
along the banks of the river.—A discussion ensued 
on the merits of the various proposals and the 
projects which had been put forward ; and a vote 
of thanks having been accorded to Mr, Boult, the 
meeting terminated. 
—_—__<$>—__—__ 


Huilding Intelligence, 


CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Batiey.—A new Catholic chapel was opened at 
Batley, on the 15thinst. It is built in the style 
of the thirteenth century, and comprises a nave, 
with entrance porch, and semi-octagonal bap- 
tistry, north and south transepts, chancel termin- 
ating with a polygonal apse, and having a chapel 
on each side anda spacious sacristy. In the south 
transept is the organ and choir gallery. The 
church will seat 650 persons, and has cost £2,374., 
It is built from designs by Messrs. Adams & Kelly, 
of Leeds. 


CHADLINGTON.—The parish church of Chadling- 
ton, Gloucestershire, was reopened on Tuesday 
week after restoration. The whole of the south 
side of the church has been rebuilt, and a vestry 
and an organ-chamber added to the original. On 
the north side of the nave the columns have been 
underpinned, to give them additional strength, 
and like support has been given to the north wall. 
A new belfry has been erected. The whole of the 
roof has been completely renovated. In the 
chancel two new windows have been added, the 
fittings completely changed, and an ecclesiastical 
design in coloured tiles laid in the floor. 


CHELTENHAM. — The new apse of 8. John’s 
Church, Cheltenham, was consecrated on Tuesday 
week. It affords accommodation for 150 additional 
worshippers. Messrs. Dancey Brothers, of Glou- 
cester, are the builders, and Mr. Muller the archi- 
tect. The whole of the wood and stone carving 
has been done by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. 


OsnEY.—The foundation stone of a new church 
at Osney was laid on the 13th inst. The erection 
of the church, which will be dedicated to 8. 
Frideswide, has been undertaken by Messrs. 
Honor & Castle, at the contract price of £2,990, 
and the architectis Mr. 8.8. Teulon. The church 
will be built to accommodate 370 people, its in- 
terior length being 105ft., and the width of the nave 
25ft., and the transept 18ft. bin. The depth of 
the chancel, which will be lighted by 15 windows, 
is 11ft. 6in. Besides these there will be 12 win- 
dows in other parts of the church (nine in the 
nave and three inthe north transept). The tower 
will be 54ft. high, and the spire 40ft. The walls 
are to be built of local stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and the roof Staffordshire tiles ; the seat- 
ing and roofing inside of deal, oiled and varnished. 
Mr. H. Howes is the clerk of the works. 

Worxsor.—A new reredos has been erected in 
the church of 8. John, Worksop. The memorial 
(for such it is) surrounds three sides of the 
chancel, consisting of a reredos and an areade of 
sixteen panels. The arches of the latter are 
moulded and filled with polished Slcilian marble. 
The space below hag been filled with geometrical 
mosaic tiles. The reredos is formed of three 
effectively moulded arches, cusped and supported 
on shafts of Belgian marble. The panels are of 
figured Derbyshire alabaster. The reredos ter- 
minates in a crocketed gable, in the centre of 
which is a carved trefoil panel. The memorial is 
‘Karly English, in character with the style of the 
church, and has been designed and carried out 

u nder the supe:intendence of Mr. T. Smith, of the 
firm of Messrs. EH. & T. Smith, Sheffield. 


BUILDINGS, 


_ Leamineton.—On Monday last the new board- 
ing-house which forms the western side of the 
quadrangle of the College at Binswood was 


inaugurated. The boarding-house has the resi- 
dence of a master attached to it. The base- 
ment and ground-floor contain various requisite 
offices, also a spacious dining-hall, a schoolroom, 
as well as several private studies. The upper 
floors contain forty dormitories, bath-rooms, and 
other apartments ; also separate rooms for inva- 
lids. The whole is well heated with hot water 
and thoroughly ventilated. The staircases are of 
stone. No expense has been spared to insure 
health and comfort in the minutest particulars. 


Tue New GENERAL Post-Orricr.—On Friday 
last the chief corner stone of the New General 
Post-office, at the corner of Newgate-street and 
S. Martin’s-le-Grand, was laid by the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Aryton, M.P.). The 
building will be one of four stories, and it will 
have a frontage of 285ft. in 8. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and another of 144 in Newgate-street. It will be 
constructed of Portland stone throughout, the first 
two stories being ornamented with Doric, and the 
others with Corinthian pilasters. The principal 
entrance will be in 8. Martin’s-le-Grand, facing the 
present Post-office. Inthe centre of the building 
will be a large public office, in which the usual 
postal business will be transacted. The floors 
are to be thus appropriated :—Ground floor 
(besides the large office), the Postmaster-General, 
and Receiver and Accountant-General’s oflices ; 
first floor, Secretary's Department; second floor, 
the Savings Bank Department; the third floor, 
the Telegraph Department. The basement will 
be formed into store rooms and offices. The old 
Pcst-office will then only be used for the receipt, 
sorting, and dispatch of letters. The estimated 


i cost of the structure is £129,700, the contractor 


being Mr. William Brass, and the architect Mr. 
James Williams, of the Office of Works. The 
erection is being superintended by Mr. Trickett. 
It will be finished in 1872. 


—_ Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The KHditor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claimants 
upon the space allotted to correspondence. J 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday, 


RECEIVED.—R. C., J. T., E. L., W. 8, J. , J 
B.C. NG SB a, Ne Nesting Onan ey Caen NV is 
ESAs Oe Mee kse Vis apo ee 

Tuos. GARRETT.—Your sketch for title for BuiLpiIna 
News Ske ch-Book to hand. 

P. AuLD.—We should have said Thos, Garrett last week, 

B. T. M., J. H.J., J. N., W. G.—Sketches returned. 

THos. Porrer.—The block plan came to hand. Please 
prepare a drawing, 

Jas. Hicxs,—The weather has been so unfavourable, in 
London at all events, for some time, that we have been 
unable to take any photo-litho. illustrations. 

E. L. Garserr.— Your rousing letter next week. 

WINDBAG.—Next week. 

C. W. WHITTENBURY.—Sketch returned, 

W. Crement WILLIAMS.—Youc sketch was returned—not 
that it was inferior to some which had appeared, bus be- 
cause several other Norman doorways, &c., had appeared. 
One object we have had in view was to give as much 
variety as possible. 

Erratum. —In the last paragraph but one in my le ter 
last week Iam made to say “If ‘E.L.G.’ thinks it was 
not worth preserying.’? The not should be omitted.—G. 
AITCHISON. 


38, 
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Correspondence, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLASSES OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(To the Editor of the Burtpinc News.) 


Sir,—In a letter which I addressed to you 
three weeks ago, I promised to send the particu- 
lars of the proposed course of instruction in the 
architectural classes in the Royal Academy when 
determined upon by the Council of thatbody. Iam 
now authorized to state them in general terms, pre- 
mising at the same time that, as the establishment 
of this school (the first of its kind in this country) 
will be necessarily attended by certain difficulties, 
with which experience alone can make us ac- 
quainted, modifications may be introduced where 
found requisite. 


The instructions I forwarded to you. referred 
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only to the preliminary drawings to be sent in by 
each applicant. These, with the certificate men- 
tioned, will be submitted to the Council; if deemed 
satisfactory, their authors will be admitted as 
probationers to study in the architectural classes 
and to attend the lectures on anatomy, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. The lectures on per- 
spective will be attended by probationers only 
when there is sufficient room for them and the 
students as well. 

When admitted to the architectural classes, the 
probationers will be expected to execute one draw- 
ing shaded in Indian ink, one drawing from the 
cast, and one complete architectural design with- 
in the six months, and towards the end of this term 
to attend at the Academy on two days (to be fixed 
beforehand) ; on the first day they will have to 
execute a design of a subject which will be given 
at the time, and be of such a nature as to be 
easily worked out in six hours. On the second 
day a portion of their design will be drawn to a 
larger scale, and a time sketch made in three 
hours of some picce of ornament from the round. 
All these drawings will be submitted to the 
Council, and if deemed satisfactory, the proba- 
tioner will be admitted as a student of the Royal 
Academy for seven years, and expected to con- 
tinue his studies. In the event of a probationer 
not succeeding the first time, he will be allowed to 
continue his studies as before. The classes will 
he held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings, from 6 to 8 p.m. 


Course or INSTRUCTION. 
Probationers. 


1. Architectural Drawing.—The delineation of 
some of the best specimens of antiquity, either 
Classic or:Gothic, first in line drawing, and then 
shaded in Indian ink in graduated and flat 
tones. ; 

This is the universal method adopted in France 
and Germany to acquire care and accuracy in 
drawing, and power and facility in the use of the 
brush. Its main object, however, is to enable the 
students to recognise in a geometrical drawing 
the relative value of the various projections 
either of the wings or masses of the building, or 
of the cornices, string-courses, or other decora- 
tive features, without being obliged to have re- 
course to a perspective drawing. 

2. Drawing from the Ornamental Cast. 

3. Architectural Design.—A subject will be . 
given out two months or six weeks, and weed 
out at home; the drawing will be submitted once 
a week to the master; taken home and altered 
after his criticism. At the end of the two months 
or six weeks, finished drawings, not too elaborate, 
wiil be brought back and sent in as probationers’ 
work. 


Students. 


I. Architectural Drawing. — Similar to pro- 
bationers’ work, except that the shading will not _ 
be from copies as before, but the geometrical 
projections of shadows will be taught. 

2. Drawing from the Ornamental Cast.—Same 
as before, except that, as the architect’s drawings 
are only the means of communicating certain 
forms to the sculptor or carver, they should not 
be too elaborately finished, but rather, though 
carefully drawn, rapid and effective. 

3. Architectural Design.—As above, but of a 
higher class. Here, as with probationers’ work, 
text-books will be poiated out to the student, in 
which he may find the best examples of the 
particular style of his design. Some of these 
books will be kept in the architectural room for 
reference; as, for instance, Stuart & Revett’s 
‘Athens,’ Blouet’s ‘Baths of Caracalla,”’ 
Brandon’s ‘‘ Analysis of Gothic Architecture,” 
Viollet le Duc’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné,”’ Leta- 
rouilly’s ‘“‘ Rome,” and Sauvageot’s or Berty’s 
** Renaissance of Francis I.,” &e. 

As experience may dictate, the following 
courses will be introduced :— 

4. A course of study, consisting of the delinea- 
tion and projection of vaulting and groining from 
the early barrel vaults of the Romans, tracing 
its development through the middle ages down to 
the sixteenth century. 

5. An occasional course, in which designs will 
have to be worked out in accordance with certain 
perfected styles. 

6. An occasional course, involving the restora- 
tion of portions of certain well-known examples 
of antiquity. 

(These two courses, archeological in their ten- 
dency, are adopted in France by the professors of 
the schook there ; their object being to instil into 
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the student’s mind an academical knowledge of 
precedent as the best foundation for the acquire- 
ments of a knowledge of architectural design.) 

7. A course of composition in ornamental de- 
signs. 

The medals will be awarded as before. 
are as follows :— 

A Gold Medal and a Scholarship of £25, tenable 
for two years, for the best architectural design 
worked out at home. 

A Travelling Studentship of the value of £100 
for’ one year, for the best Architectural Design 
executed in one month in the architectural class- 
room of the Royal Academy. 

A Silver Medal for the best Series of Measured 
Drawings of some building; and in alternate 
years, in addition, a Silver Medal with books. 

Anda Silver Medal for a Perspective Drawing 
and a Specimen of Sciography. 

It is to be hoped that in future the competitors 
wi'l be more numerous. There was only one com- 
petitor for the silver medal for measured draw- 
ings this year, and none-for the perspective 
medal. The books of the Academy show during 
the last seven years that from 25 to 28 per 
cent. only of the students have ever competed ; 
now, however, that the Academy have placed 
the architectural students on the same footing as 
the painter or sculptor, there is no reason why 
the number of competitors in both classes should 
not be equalised.—I am, Wc., 

R. PHENE SPIERs, 
Master of the Architectural School. 


These 


BONA FIDE ARCHITECTURE. 


Siz,—I have read with much pleasure the ex- 
cellent article in your last impression but one en- 
titled “ Bona Fide Architecture ;”’ while I have 
great respect for the opinion of your contributor 
“C.B. A.,” I truct you will allow me to take ex- 
ception to some of his conclusions, and to give my 
reasons for so dving. In making the suggestion 
he does with reference to architectural exhibi- 
tions, and to the action of the Royal Academy in 
the matter, it appears to me that he overlooks one 
very important point, namely, that an architect 
is not judged by his drawings or by what he has 
in the ‘‘ voluntary obscurity ” of his portfolio, but 
by the buildings and the finished works which he 
may have executed. This isthe real difficulty 
against ,which an architect has to contend in any 
public exhibition of pictures and drawings, and it 
is on this account that heis placed on such an un- 
equal footing among his brother-artists. He 
may employ a painter, itis true, to prepare for 
him a view of the design he has evolved or the 
building which he has executed, but it may be, 
and it most frequently is, a very unsuitable sub- 
ject for pictorial treatment. Or he may have a 
carefully-constructed model, with the details and 
accessories most accurately rendered, but both 
these modes of placing his work before the public 
are highly unsatisfactory. In the water-colour 
drawing he has—in the judgment of the public— 
to compete with subjects chosen by the artist 
for himself, suitable, therefore, on account of their 
very picturesqueness for his pencil], while the re- 
cently-erected mansion or public building would 
rarely be chosen for artistic delineation from the 
absence of those qualities which in the artist’s 
opinion go to make a picture. Again, if he ex- 
hibits a model, the grandeur and proportion of a 
building, and, indeed, its whole effect, has to be 
sacrificed in order to bring it within the compass 
of an ordinary exhibition-room. On this score 
alone, in fact, all models are more likely to mis- 
lead than to instruct. “C. B, A.” alludes to the 
want of sympathy on the part of the public with 
the architectural perspectives at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Well, in the Architectural Exhibition at 
Conduit-strect, which did actually give us archi- 
tects’ own drawings, the real work of the archi- 
tectural draughtsman was equally, and, if pos- 
sible, still more deserted, both by the public and 
the profession. I fear that ‘‘C. B. A.” would find 
it quite impossible to persuade a body of artists 
to open a room specially suited not to a general, 
but to a strictly architectural public purely from 
didactive motives. He might with much more 
reason have urged upon the Academy the desira- 
bility of opening an exhibition simply for the 
studies and sketches of artists; for the picture, 

e it remembered, is to the artist what the exe- 
cuted building is to the architect. Such an ex- 
hibition as this might be made not only interest. 
ing and attractive to the general public, but also 
most instructive to all concerned. I fear, how- 

ver, that until some such “ bona fide” display of 
artists’ studies is undertaken we must not expect 


the Academy to care for the working drawings of 
architects. I fail to follow “C. B.A.” in the 
exact drift of his argument in favour of extended 
exhibiting space for architects. He admits the 
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failure of the Conduit-street Exhibition, which he 
attributes to the fact of its dry and uninteresting 
technicality, but I cannot see that on this account 
the Academy is to carry on the work of the 
defunct Architectural Exhibition Society, and gild 
for the public the bitter pill of architecture with 
the added lustre of its pictures aud sculpture. 
Wecannot surely call upon the Academy to give 
up wall space for works which appeal to such a 
small section of the public. “C. B. A.’ must 
also remember that the eighty-eight drawings, 
with about half a dozen exceptions, represent the 
entire number of works sent in last time by the 
profession for the whole room offered by the 
Academy authorities to architects, and [ can 
further assure him that in spite of the promise of 
a splendid gallery and the certainty of a large 
number of visitors, but few names of architects 
have been received by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the forte ming Exhibition of 1871. 
Under these circumstances the difficulty does not 
arise from the want of galleries or exhibiting 
space, but rather, I fear, from the want of draw- 
ings and studies t» exhibit. Perhaps “C. B. A.” 
and many of ycur readers will be glad to learn 
that the members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion (which society was the parent of the Conduit- 
street Exhibition) have no intention of aliowing 
the annual display- of architectural drawings to 
drop, and that a scheme is now under considera- 
tion for carrying on a purely technical exhibition 
of architects’ work either at the Museum in 
Bowling-street or elsewhere next year. When- 
ever this exhibition is held, I am convinced that 
the only difficulty to be overcome will be to per- 
suade architects to lend their drawings for the 
information and instruction of their younger 
brethren. A good—shall I say a well-coloured ?— 
architectural perspective is after all only a species 
of advertisement, and as such is worth producing 
and exhibiting, but no such inducement exists in 
the case of a detail drawing, however good. I, for 
one, shall hail with delight any signs of a disposi- 
tion on the part of architects to adopt the sugges- 
tion of “C. B. A.;” though I am sure in this 
case space will never have to be begged from the 
Royal Academy for the purpose. In conclusion, 
with an apology for troubling you with so long a 
letter, let me assure ‘‘C. B. A.” that as he has so 
well described the amazement of the architect of 
the Cathedrals of Chartres or Westminster at the 
attainments of his bretaren of the nineteenth 
century, I may also picture the amusement which 
his blacklead sketch on a deal board would create 
when placed side by side with the beautiful and 
careful drawings of Burges or Waterhouse.—I am, 
Sir, &e, GrirBert R. REDGRAVE. 
Kensington, Dec. 15. 


THE AIR AND HEALTH QUESTION. 


Sir,—Thanking ‘“‘E. L. G.” for his reply in 
your paper of the 10th inst., I would observe 
that to say that ‘‘ without free ingress below and 
egress above of equal supplies of pure and im- 
pure air respectively an apartment cannot be pro- 
perly ventilated,” and to say that ‘fa lantern 
fulfils,’ as regards ventilation, ‘‘ what a perfect 
dwelling or meeting room requires,” are merely 
two different expressions of the same theory. 

But theories are nothing without practice, and 
if ‘“E. L. G.” will kindly proceed to explain in 
your columns how a comfortable eight, ten, or 
twelve-roomed two-story bouse can be built, 
which shall have all its rooms as well-ventilated 
as lanterns are, and at the same time be as con- 
venient and habitable as such houses now are in 
other respects, he will I am sure greatly oblige 
many of your readers, especially if he demonstrates 
that an apartment may be as well ventilated as 
a lantern, and at the same time kept at a 
temperature of not less than 60 deg. Fah., by 
reasonably attainable appliances. 

The Briton of average intelligence knows that 
a perfectly ventilated lantern can be made ata 
reasonable cost and effective in all other respects, 
and insists on having it so. Let ‘ E.L. G.” 
convince the public that the same holds good of 
a house, and architects will have to be as sub- 
missive as lampmakers are.—I am, &c. J. G. 


ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PLANS. 


_ Srm,—You have exactly hit the nail on the head 
in your remarks on a client’s claim to an architect’s 
plans in your paper headed “The Domestic 


Architect” (p. 442 of the Burtpinac News). As 
you say, the simple rule, so conformable too to 
common sense, should be, “ Let it bein all cases 
understood that the original drawings are, of 
course, the property of the architect, but if a 
client wishes a set for his own use and satisfaction 
let him by all means have one, paid for at a 
moderate rate, or,in some cases, perhaps, even 
gratuitously given.” Iam sure that, for one, I 
would gladly follow so simple and satisfactory a 
rule of professional practice, and thank you for 
so easily settling a matter there never should have 
been any altercation about.—I am, &ce., 
Dec. 20. A City ARCHITECT. 


SCHOOL FOR FIFTY CHILDREN AND RESIDENCE 
FOR TEACHER FOR £160. 


Srr,—There has been built in my parish of Wysall, for 
the sum of £160, a school for fifty children, with residence 
for teacher attached, and offices. The dimensions are as 
foliows :— 

ScHoot.—Length, 25ft. 3in.; width, 16ft. inside ; wall, 
11ft. high; roof, open, lift. high. The school contains 
four windows, 5ft. high by 4ft. wide. There is also porch 
and chimney. The floor is boarded. 

Tar House.—Two lower rooms: Front, 12f. 6in. by 
11ft.; kitchen, 12ft. Gin. by 6ft. lin.; height, 8f. Bed- 
rooms : front, 13ft. by I1ft., with recess in addition; back, 
9ft. by 8ft.; height, 8ft. Gin. All the outer walls are l4in. 
thick. There is ample room for pantry under staircase ; 
separate oftice with dustbin between are to be built. The 
whole material and workmanship, and proper painting for 
the above, has been found and done for £160. The 
parishioners do carting without charge. {[ am architect 
and clerk of works, Mr. William Bryans, of Wysall, 
builder. Itis so important to assist parishes to build 
voluutary schools that for 24 stamps I will send two pho- 
tographs of building, with printed specifications and in- 
struc ions,—I am, Sir, JoHN PARKER, 

Vicar of Willoughby and Wysall. 


“J. B. F.Y ON SHARP BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


Srr,—It is refreshing to read such a piece of magnificent 
contempt as your correspondent ‘J. B. F.” displays for 
those *‘ sharp builders’ clerks,” who, by assumiog to them- 
selves the sounding title of architect, have caused the pro- 
fession to fall into disrepute with the general public. Make, 
he suggests, the architectural body into a more complete 
trade-union than it is at present, and we shall then hear 
no more of those objectionable ‘‘ clerks” and their wicked 
practices. 

Judging from appearances it would seem that the con- 
fiding but victimized public, with whom he sympathises 
so deeply, has no dislike tu the terrible underhanded opera- 
tions to which it is subjected, as itis a notorious fact—of 


‘ which your correspondent is not ignorant—that this in- 
- jured public largely indulges itself continually in employ- 


ing those ridiculous creatures in preference to the gentle- 
men who are not ashamed to dub themselves ‘‘ the salt of 
the earth,” and who endeayour to maintain the lofty pre- 
tension that all men, from the common labourer to the 
painter and sculptor, shall be subject to them. 

1f I might venture to point out a simple remedy for the 
disrepute into which it is alleged the profession has fallen, 
different in every respect to the weighty suggestion of 
“J. B. F.,” it would be that, each member.of the profes- 
sion afflicted with that special architectural malady, con- 
ceit, should at once adopt strong measures for ridding him- 
self of the infection, and, if the profession wishes the world 
to accept them as artists, they should lose no time in des- 
cending from their stilts and showing by their works and 
by a trifle of common sense that they are not unworthy 
of the coveted honour,—Lam, &e., 

READER, 


ee ees 


Antercommanieation, 


—_4—— 
QUESTIONS. 


[2073] WALNUT TIMBER.—What would be a snfii- 
cient time for planks of walnut to season, supposing they 
were felied this month, and how soon might the timber be 
used for framed work?—Oxp TIME. 


[2074] PERCENTAGE OR DECIMAL VALUE.—A 
and B are doing work to the amount of £20,000. | Accord- 
ing to the schedule of prices they have supplied about 
£2,350 worth. I shall feel grateful if some kind reader of 
the Burtpinc News will show me how to arrive at the de- 
cimal value of the work executed on the latter amount on 
the whole contract 7—H. C. B. 


[2075] TO PRACTICAL CLERKS OF WORKS.—I 
ahould obliged for your best opinion with reference to the 
undermentioned ; firstly, as to walls built 2ft. Qin. thick, 
average 7in. brickwork inside, that is one course of headers 
and one course of stretchers, old English bond, and 17ft. 
6in, in length, and the remainder, and ou side face all 
flin‘. Please to give me your opin on whether you think 
it not likely that the flmts would settle more than bricks 
inside and be more’ liable to draw the work over outside. 
If it would not be likely to cause the s one quoins to go 
from the work some fin. No dowels, no iron ties, ho iron 
hoop.—AN OLD FoREMAN. 


[20:6] PAINTING, GRAINING, Erc.—I should feel 
obliged if you or any of your readers would inform me if I 
can demand a full statement of dimensions and quantities 
of the several classes of painting, graining, paperhanging 
and glazing,also the prices-allowed for each particular work, 
in ajob done with the agreement that at the comple ion it 
should be measured and valued by an architect or surveyor 
appointed by the builder, from whom I take the job.— 
WILLIAM } 
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could not conceive how employers could manufacture con- 
tracts unless they had been entered into, and after a very. 
lengthy and elaborate exposition declared the plaintiff had 
no case. He therefore gave’ a verdict for the defendant, 
and allowed all costs incurred, * 


eee toe ues 


Our Oftee Cale, 


Tue Royan AcaprmMy.— By an alteration in 
the laws of the Royal Academy, the number of 
members constituting the Council has just been 
increased to twelve. This alteration will not, 
however, come into full force until next year, the 
number for the present being only increased by 
two. After the retirement of the four senior 
members next year the Council will be raised to 
its full strength by the election of six new mem- 
bers to fill their places ; six members having been 
already elected to fill the vacancies caused by the 
retirement by rotation of half of the old council. 


Dratu oF Miss HerrorD.—The death of Miss 
Louisa Herford, an artist of considerable promise, 
has been announced. Miss Herford was well 
known as the first female pupil admitted by the 
Academy. Her drawing for the competition was 
signed “LL. Herford,” and obtained her a place 
among the other students: when it became known 
that ‘‘L.’’ represented alady’s name there was 
Me Came ee ek . considerable demur on the part of the authorities, 
fe ener mostings, me underiand thet fe case bas | but ultimately her claim to become a pupil was 


the sum of £14 5s. 10d.; the costs, Dion N. anderen admitted. 
amount fo abont 4200, bang divided equally petveen the |” Curonom ExtEvston.—The Incorporated Society 
arbitrator for Messrs. Day & Raby; and Mr. Thomas | for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Taylor, surveyor, of Manchester, for Messrs, Ellis & | Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
Hinchliffe. usuat monthly meeting at 7, Whitehall, on 
Monday afternoon, the Rey. S. W. Lloyd in the 
chair. Grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects :—Building a church at Chalk, 
in the parish of Dalston, near Carlisle ; rebuild- 
ing (ona new site) the church of Bexley-heath, 
Christehurch, Kent; enlarging or otherwise in- 
creasing the accommodation in the churches at 
Coberly, near Cheltenham; Old Radford, near 
Nottingham; and Spennymoor, in the parish “of 
Whitworth, near Ferryhill, Durham. Many 
applications for the Society’s aid stand over till 
another month, owing to the great difficulty felt 
in obtaining funds. 


[2077] FONTS—LEICESTERSHIRE, YORKSHIRE. 
—Would any one be kind enough to tell me the date of 
font in Burrow Church, Leicestershire, and Patrington, 
Yorkshire; also whether Leicestershire contains two good 
Perpendicular fonts ?-—-J. N., Hast Gate, Leicester, 


Chins, 


The new work on “ Architecture” by Mr. Burges 
is now in course of distribution to the subscribers. 


From a list of nearly two hundred applicants we 
learn that fifteen instead of ten architects have 
been selected to compete for Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond’s Criterion; the names of the successful candi- 
dates are with one ortwo exceptions but little known 
to us. 


The private view of the Second Winter Exhibi- ~ 
tion of the Works of the Old Masters will take ~ 
place at the Royal Academy, on Saturday, the 31st 
inst., and the exhibition will open to the public on 
Monday, Jan. 2nd, 1871, for about six weeks. 


An acoustic trial of the Royal Albert Hall, at- 
tended with marked success, took place on Wednes- 
day last, on which occasion many architects were 
present who had been invited to inspect the gal- 
leries in that building set apart for architecture in 
the forthcoming International Exhibition. 


Mr. T. Shepherd, solicitor, has filled in the north 
aisle of ,S. Mary’s Church, York, with stained 
glass, in memory of his parents. A stained me- 
morial window has also been placed in the Minster. 


The Town Council of Bradford, on Tuesday week, 
agreed to purchase the undertaking of the local 
gas company for £210,000. 


The whole of the new street from Blackfriars (op- 
posite the eastern end of the Thames Embankment ) 
to the Mansion House is not likely to be opened 
until June or July next. ; 


Application is to be made to Parliament for leave 
to alter the foundation of $8. Paul's School by Dean 
Colet, and also for power to enlarge the building. 


A new altar-piece has been erected in the sanc. 
tuary of York Minster. Mr. Street is the designer, 
the work haying been executed by Mr, Harp. 


REPLIES. 


[2065] WATERPROOF ROOF. —In reply to “ Tri- 
angle,” pointing with cement may cure it, but only 
for a short time ; it willbe as bad as ever before long. 
The only way I could suggest, providing the tiles are hung 
on by nibs or nailed with copper nails, would be to strip 
them off, laths as well, then nail your laths Jin. nearer 
each other than before, which gives the tiles an inch more 
lap. Of course you would require a few more tiles to make 
out at top.—W. L. K. 


[2072] BINDING THE ‘‘BUILDING NEWS.” — In 
reply to ‘‘F.§.’s” query I beg to inform him that I also 
bind the Burtpine News, but my binder stitches in the 
double page illustrations by the left hand edge, and then 
folds them in such a way as to escape his knife when cut- 
ting the edges. There may bea better way of doing it, 
only this 1s the best I could think of, and it is certainly 
preferable to that practised by your correspondent ‘‘ F. 8,” 
—I. M, A. 


—— 
A BOLTON ARBITRATION CASH: AWARD. 


Our readers will remember that in August last a para- 
graph appeared referring to an arbitration case in which 
Mr. Isaac Holden, of Manchester, sat as umpire in a dis- 
pute between Messrs. Day & Raby, joiners, of Crown- 
street, Bolton, and Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe, builders, of 
Manchester, arising out of a contract for the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work for the new County Court buildings in 
Mawdsley-street. It will be remembered that the amount 
claimed for extra works by Messrs. Day & Raby was £934. 


——— 
STAINED GLASS. 


MancuEsTER.—The interior of Christ Church, Moss Side, 
has been enriched by the insertion of two sets of memorial 
windows, which fill the lights of both transepts. Thethree 
lights in the south transept form one monument, compri- 
sing groups emblematical of the three graces—Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ; and those in the north transept are separate 
monuments, being scriptural representations of Affection, 
Belief, and Obedience, as illustrated by leading scenes in 
the lives of Ruth and Naomi, Mary of Bethany, and the 
Virgin Mary. The designs are by Mr. Linklater, of the 
firm of Messrs. Price & Linklater, architects, and the 

' work has been executed in this city by the Messrs, Ed- 
mundson. 


York.—Within the past few days the Minster and §, 
Mary’s Church have had valuable additions of stained glass 
windows made to them. In 8. Mary’s Church, one of the 
windows in the south aisle of the nave has been filled in 


A meeting of the Royal Sanitary Commission was 
held on Monday last, Sir C. B. Adderley, M.P., 
presiding. 

A large number of Wesleyan Methodists as. 
sembled at the City-road Chapel, on Monday last, to 
witness the ceremony of uncovering a marble monu« 
ment erected to the memory of the mother of John 
Wesley. 

The consecration of the Martyrs’ Memorial Church, 
r S. John-street-road, Clerkenwell, which was fixed 

Soormty or Enarnerrs.—The annual dinner | for to day (Friday), has been postponed on account 
of the above Society took place on Monday at the | of the necessary amount of money not having been 
Cannon-street Hotel, under the presidency of | subscribed. : 


by Mr. Thos. Shepherd, solicitor, of York, to the me- ; 3 

mory of his parents. In the Minster, the window in Mr. Adams, President of the Society for the] , See 

the west face of the south tower has been filled in | year, and engineer-in-chief to the North London 

by subscription to commemorate John T. Cleaver, Railway. About seventy members of the en- Ped / + 
pon OF Mc» Ksotke ‘Clewvet, |” Mr: Shepherd's Wilhow,*) ose sprefession serespressnt. 2 Ebb banat of Wnoer if ade ebie 

is in three lights, jeach of which contains Scrip- 8 8 Pp ¥ ys : < ? bp df 6 
tural subjects. ‘The Cleaver window describes a scene well- | the evening was “ Prosperity to the Society of 


known to readers of early Church history—namely, the 
Market-place in Rome, where Gregory, afterwards S. Gre- 
gory the Great, is compassionating British youths there 
offered for sale. Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, sup- 
plied both the windows. 


ee ee 
LAND AND BUILDING ‘SOCIETIES. 


* ‘YorRK PERMANENT BUILDi NG AND INVESTMENT SocTETY. 
—On Thursday week the annual meeting of the members 
of this society was held at York. The directors refer with 
satisfaction to the operation of the society during the past 
year. There has been an active demand for advances on 
shares, as is shown by the amount so employed—£20,730— 
which is considerably in excess of any previous year. The 
number of shares entered is 373}; and those which have 
either matured, been cancelled foradvances, or withdrawn, 
amount to 1355. The nett preminms renewed amount ‘to 

#£4218 7s. The receipts to the credit of management con- 
tingent fund are £487 4s. 6d.; exceeding the expenses of 
management by £257 13s. 10d.; from thissum £85 15s. 10d. 
will be transferred to the reserve guarantee fund. It is 
satisfactory to observe the balances on these two accounts 
are £231 18s. 7d. in excess of those of last year. The direc- 
tors propose to continue the bonus of £1 5s. on each share 
which matures during the next year. 


See 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LamBreta County Courr.—Imeorranr to BuitpErs.— 
Komerr vy. Honour.—This was a case tried at the above 
court, in which the plaintiff sought to recover the sum of 
£3 12s., balance for work done. The plaintiff, a plasterer,’on 
examination, through his solicitor, declared the work had 
been done to a new billiard-room to the “Perseverance ”’ 
Tavern, in Vassall-road, Brixton, and was for plasterer’s 
work done by day work. Hisaccount was £12 16s., of which 
he had received £9 4s. He was prepared to substantiate 
his claim by two witnesses, Mr, frederick Honour, builder, 
declared the work had been done by contract at an agreed 
price for £6, and £2 10s. for extras. He had, however, paid 


Engineers,” which the chairman introduced with | i ee ca? eee a 
i ; i ci HIS week’s sale.—Per Petg. std. ramfors mixe 
: ee meh of eee yellow, 9110s to 91 15s; do. 3rd yellow, 7/ 15s to 8/ 15s; 
rom the harbours and aqueducts of the Greeks | qo, common yellow. 7/ 15s; Jacobstadt Ist white, 7/ to 
aad Romans down to the great engineering works | 7115s; do. mixed yellow, 7! 10s to 10) 10s; Hudikswall 


of the present day. The toast was received with | mixed yellow, 71 5s; do. mixed white, 61 15s to 81 10s; 
P y mi Holmsund 3rd yellow, 7s 10s to 81 15s ; Gamla Carleby Ist 


great enthusiasm, and was appropriately re- | yejow. 71 to 81 108; do, mixed yellow, 81; do, 9nd yellow, 
sponded to by Mr. A. Williams. Mr. Harris, | 7 ; Christiana 2nd yellow, 7/ 5s; do, 2nd white, 61 15s; 


secretary to the Society, was unremitting in his | do. 3rd ve 4 15s ; No ree 7 be: 
i isi do. 3rd yellow, 61 15s; do. mixed white, s to S 5 
attention to the visitors. do. 8rd. ‘white’ 6l; Nystadt -white 60 15g to jisdeae dimase 
THE Lanpsure at WuHitpy.—House property | skoldsvik millsawn yellow, 51 15s to 71; do. handsawn 


‘ ; _ | yellow, 5115s; do. handsawn white, 615s; Petersburglst 
(remarks the Pall Mall Gavette) must be @ pre- | iis’ 8 Geto 91 bs; do. ist yelon a.) a rr 


carious investment at Whitby, judging from the | Quebec Ist bright yellow pine, 12ft, 8 x 1lin., 191 5s; 
great destruction of property that has just occurred | 2nd bright do., 12ft. 8 x lin, bee 5s 5 2nd fined 49, 
he i ip. i 12ft. 3 x llin. 12); 3rd bright do., 12ft. 3 x Ijin, 5 
4 4 OL gp rig o . Z ey ee oe pe 3rd dry floated do., 12f. 3 x 1lin., 81 10s to 9110s. ; Sunds- 
ast Vit Seems to have taken a header into the | yn mixed yellow, 91 10s to 91 15s; do. 3rd yellow, SI 10s; 
sea, carrying with it part of a churchyard, a field, | Stockholm 3rd millsawn yellow, 8110s; do. mixed white, 


and several houses. It is stated that eighty-three et : Se. aed ete. is oF do. hanes yy? genom dis 
r j ; 7 7 Oo, oF ye. Ow, 85 ao, mixe wiite, 8 TO iS 5 
years 080 8 sinulan ie we ccoured, causing even | qo, 3rd white 71; Skelleftea mixed white, 6/ 15s, to TL 


more damage than on the present occasion ; and| do. 3rd white, 615s to 71; do mixed yellow, 71 10s to 
altogether Whitby seems to have been in former | 8210s; do. 3rd yellow, 71 to 71 10s; do. 4th yellow, 6/ 10s 
years considered by the elements in the light of a fo 1) Bia ee re len Wary css: Picea 
plaything, for we learn by the “Annual Register” | yejlow, 81 10s to 111 10s; de, rd yellow, 71 10s to 71 15s ; 
of 1763 that on the 1st of December of that year | do. 4th yellow, 61 10s to 71 53; Uleaborg mixed yellow, 
there arose at night a furious storm of wind and | 7! to 91; do. 1st yellow, 61 15s to ef bf Skelleft 
rain, which did vast daniage by sea and land all| , Rbss per lead of 50 cubic fest-—Steleien yellow 
over Great Britain and Ireland, but more especially aaa 

at Whitby, where the’ south-west side of the old ee 

abbey, though supported by more than twenty 

Gothic arches, gave way, trembled to the founda- LATEST PRICES OF MATERIALS USED 
tion, and not a stone of it remained standing; also, IN CONSTRUCTION. 

in the *‘ Annual Register” of 1760 it is stated that 

on the 11th of September of that year three METALS, 


dwelling-houses at East-row and two bridges were Leap :— 


the plaintiff £9 4s. in order to get the work done. He was | carried away by a great land flood. Pig Foreign sssscsrscccesseeee--Der ton £1712 6 £1715 0 
prepared to abide by the sum agreed or to have the work s, tingush W.B, o% exes do 199145 0 000 
ee ae We a; Potter,’architect, attended, but the Se ” Me “eee i aa al ae ada Soy i He 5 a : . 
earned judge did not consider his evidence necessary. 19 ae es mepiopessicy.*° ‘ 

His Honour, in summing up, stated he had not the liphies MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. el eu ees: He as if . av ; 4 
doubt but that the work had been done by contract, | Fripay —Architeciural Association-—“ On the Architec- Red or Minium sessevereresevenre do 1915 0 2010 0 
and that the plaintiff had not only received the amount tectural Treatment of Rubbish.” By Mr, Gilbert | Lithatse, W.B. seere sors seme go RS n ° 44 4 
agreed hut considerably more than he was entitled to, He R, Redgrave, A.R.I.B.A, 7.30 pam. ieee acres Ai ae 000 000 
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S. MARY-LE-WIGFORD, LINCOLN. 


TJ\HE remains of Saxon buildings in this 

country are so few and fragmentary that 
their preservation is a matter of considerable 
importance. The value of these structures, 
from an archeological point of view, is un- 
doubted; even Mr. Fergusson, in his “ His- 
tory of Architecture,” who has a very poor 
opinion of Pre-Norman work, and considers 
that the buildings erected before the Conquest 
must have been of such a rude and barbarous 
character that their wholesale destruction by 
the conquerors is no matter for regret, ac- 
knowledges at the same time that the disposi- 
tion and uses of some portions of Norman 
buildings, which are at present a mystery to 
us, might be easily explained if we had more 
Saxon remains to guide us in forming an 
opinion. Unfortunately, however, all traces 
of Saxon work in England, with the excep- 
tion of some fragments of doubtful date, and 
the towers of some few churckes, have become 
obliterated, and we are reduced to conjecture, 
or the comparison of buildings of a similar 
age abroad, or the scanty records of contempo- 
rary authors, as the only means of enlighten- 
ment with regard to the character and develop- 
ment of civil and ecclesiastical architecture in 
this country anterior to the invasion of Wil- 
liam the Norman. 

Looking, then, to the actual historical value, 
as well as the interest attaching to these relics 
of antiquity, it is clearly most desirable to 
prevent their destruction or mutilation, and as 
it is impossible to repair an injury when once 
it has been inflicted, or to restore an ancient 
feature that has been once obliterated, it is 
necessary that a watch should be kept over 
these buildings, and that public attention 
should be called to them, not only when 
threatened by actual or prospective damage 
or removal, but even when there exists only a 
possibility of injury or interference with their 
value as monuments. The necessity for this 
may be illustrated by the example of what 
lately occurred at the church of Worth, in 
Sussex, which has been deprived of its most 
characteristic features in the process of resto- 
ration. It is possible that when once the 
work of reparation was begun, it was found 
impracticable to save the most ancient por- 
tions of the church; but, if public opinion 
had been attracted to the subject in time, and 
the danger of interference with such a build- 
ing properly explained to the persons interested, 
the restoration would not have been under- 
taken at all, and the church might have been 
preserved for another century or so intact. 

The ancient tower of the church of S. Mary- 
le-Wigford, at Lincoln, is now possibly threat- 
ened with a similar fate to that which so 
recently overtook the church at Worth, and it 
is in order to avert this possible calamity, and 
not in a mere spirit of fault-finding, that we 
desire to draw attention to this matter, and to 
invite explanation before the works are com- 
menced, 

A short time ago an advertisement appeared, 
signed by the vicar of the parish, inviting 
architects who were disposed to compete to 
send in plans for the proposed restoration of 
the parish church of 8. Mary-le-Wigford, Lin- 
coln, No premium was offered, nor any 
further particulars furnished, beyond the date 
when the plans were to be sent in. 

It is a rather unusual course to advertise for 
plans for the restoration of a church, and 
although there may be at times circumstances 
which may to some extent excuse such a 
method of obtaining professional assistance, 
it is, as a rule, quite indefensible. We under- 
stand that, although the vicars name is 
attached to the advertisement referred to, 
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that gentleman was desirous of employing 
some local architect to carry out the work, 
and that the resolution of the building com- 
mittee to advertise for designs was carried 
out against his wishes. In any remarks that 
we may have to make on the conduct of the 
building committee, we are desirous of avoid- 
ing any imputation upon the vicar, who is, 
we are informed on good authority, a zealous 
and enlightened antiquary, and is secretary of 
the Lincolnshire Architectural Society. _ 
The proceeding of the building committee 
in advertising for plans, which is only, in 
other words, putting up the work of the re- 
storation to the lowest bidder, and subjecting 
the church to the chance of injury or dis- 
figurement at the hands of an incompetent 
or inappreciative man for the sake of an in- 
considerable saving, would be blameable 
under any circumstances. Their culpability 
is, however, increased from the fact that the 
building they thus put up to auction is one 
of the snost interesting churches in the county, 
and has a magnificent Saxon tower, of a 
character almost unique in this country. 
Those whoaccompanied Mr.Edmund Sharpe 
in his excursion to Lincoln in the autumn of 
this year may remember the tower of the 
church of S. Mary-at-Wigford, which is 
situate in the High-street, adjoining the 
Midland Railway Station, and is a very 
noticeable feature to the traveller on alighting 
at the station. It exhibits nearly all the 
characteristic features of eleventh century 
work, which arethus described by Rickman :— 


“ First as to the masonry, there isa peculiar 
sort of quoining, which is used without plaster 
as well as with, consisting of a long stone set 
at the corner, and ashort one lying on it, 
and bonding one way or both into the wall. 
When plaster is used, these quoins are raised 
to allow for the thickness of the plaster. 
Another peculiarity is the use occasionally of 
very large and heavy blocks of stone in par- 
ticular parts of the work, while the rest is 
mostly of small stones ; the use of what is 
called Roman bricks ‘and occasionally of an 
arch with straight sides to the upper part 
instead of curves. The want of buttresses 
may be here noticed as being general in these 
edifices. An occasional use of portions with 
mouldings much like Roman, and the use in 
windows of a sort of rude balustre,... and at 
times the use of rude carvings, much more 
rude and shallow than the generality of 
Norman work, and carvings which are clear 
imitations of Roman work.”—RickMay, p. 60. 


The tower has ‘long and short work ” at 
the angles, a round arched doorway on the 
west, with shallow mouldings, andthe tym- 
panum filled in with a rude bas-relief ; the 
lower portion above the door is unpierced and 
entirely unornamented, and the upper part 
has four two-light windows with cushion 
capitals. The general form is quite uncom- 
mon in England, but is not at all uncommon 
in some parts of #@witzerland and Italy, and it 
is, no doubt, a work of the eleventh century, 
in excellent preservation. The tower of the 
church of S. Mary-le- Wigford is not 
mentioned by Rickman in his description of 
the buildings of the eleventh century, but is 
included in the list of examples in the appen- 
dix to the last edition of Rickman’s work b 
Mr. John Henry Parker. Mr. Parker considers 
that the tower and the tower of the neigh- 
bouring church of 8. Peter-at-Gowts, belong 
to what he calls the Early division of the Nor- 
man style, comprising the period from 1060 
to 1090, or from a few years before the Nor- 
man Conquest to the end of the reign of 
William the Conqueror, although he gives no 
sufficient reason for this arbitrary assignment of 
dates, against which practice he elsewhere 
energetically protests. The date of the 
building of the church is fixed by the Liberate 
Roll of the eleventh of Henry ITI. as having 
been in progress in the year 1228. It consists 
of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, south 
porch and the square tower already referred 
to at the west end. The south side of 


the nave is the earliest portion in point of 
date after the tower ; the aisle appears to have 
been added subsequently to the building of the 
nave, and the windows enlarged probably 
during the reign of John. The upper part of 
the aisle is of the time of Henry VII. 

On the west side of tower is a Roman 
tombstone, built into the wall, with the 
following inscription : 


DIS MNIBUS 
NOMINI SACRI 
BRVSCI FILI CIVIS 
SENONI ET CARSSO 
VNAE* CONIUGIS 
EIVS ET QUINTI-F 


Half the last line is cut off in the stone, 
which has been thus translated: Diis mani- 
bus nominii Sacri Brusci filii civis Seno- 
a et caussimze conjuges ejus et quinti 

ii. 

Every lover of antiquity would naturally 
regard with apprehension the proposed resto- 
ration of a building of such age and interest 
as that we have described, even if the super- 
intendence of the work had been entrusted to 
skilful and experienced hands, but these fears 
would be increased if they knew that the 
selection of the architect had been determined 
on in the hap-hazard manner proposed by the 
building committee of S. Mary-le-Wigford. 
It is said that it is only contemplated to add 
an aisle on the north side for additional 
accommodation, and that it is not intended to 
touch the tower. We should be glad to know 
that this is the case, but should like to have 
an authoritative assurance from the committee 
to that effect, as well as that the work shall 
be placed in the hands of a perfectly compe- 
tent architect. 

The people of Lincoln are not remarkable 
for their reverence for antiquity. The hall 
of S. Mary’s Guild, or the Merchant’s Guild, 
more popularly known as John of Gaunt’s 
Stables, described by Hudson Turner in his 
“ Domestic Architecture of England” as pro- 
bably the most valuable and extensive range 
of buildings of the twelfth century that we 
have remaining in England, is divided into 
tenements, and used as a malt house, and is 
gradually hastening to decay. 

The roofis modern, and the upper part of 
the walls have been taken down; the lower 
part ef the walls, including the whole of the 
lowemstory, are, however, nearly perfect. In 
any other country but England steps would 
have been taken to preserve this building as 
a national monument. The interesting twelfth 
century house on Steep Hill, known as the 
Jew’s House, which belongs to the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln, is perishing piecemeal 
from neglect. In Turner’s ‘‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” published in 1851, is a drawing of 
the Jews House, by Twopeny, showing a 
lancet window on the upper story, and the 
original opening on the ground floor, both of 
which features have now disappeared. 


——__—$_@——__—. 


THE SANCHI TOPE. 


HERE is at present on view at South 
Kensington a most interesting plaster 


Y | cast of the eastern gateway of the great Bud- 


dhist tope at Sanchi, in Central India, in the 
territory of the Begum of Bhopal, and also 
some painfings, which show the present con- 
dition of the monument and the method 
adopted in taking this plaster cast. 

This is one of the oldest of the monuments 
of India, and the portion from which this cast 
has been taken—one of the entrance gateways 
to the enclosure round the tope—dates from 
about the commencement of the Christian 
era. Itis interesting in many ways, partly 
from the peculiarity of its structure, which, 
though of stone, evidently bears the impress 
of having been derived from still older wooden 
constructions, and partly from the character 


— 
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and meaning of the sculptures with which it 
is decorated. 

The tope is situated on the top of a sand- 
stone hill, about 300{t. above Sanchi. Itisa 
memorial monument, a development of the 
simplest mounds which were erected for simi- 
lar purposes in the earlier stages of civilisa- 
tion in almost all parts of the globe. Neither 
the model, which is placed in the same apart- 
ment, nor the painting exhibited to show its 
present condition, shows it with all the parts 
it once possessed, but numerous representa- 
tions of topes in the sculptures give the idea 
in its integrity, and this may be described as 
follows :— 

The monument itself consisted of a solid 
domical structure of brickwork encased in 
stone, about 120ft. in diameter and G6Oft. in 
height, surmounted by a structure which 
represented the umbrella-like covering 
with which everything sacred was covered, 
an emblem of dignity derived from the um- 
brella carried over the heads of sove- 
reigns to shield them from the sun in that 
sultry climate. This part of the monument 
has been destroyed, and it is to the smaller 
representations of it in the sculptured panels 
that itis to be traced as an integral portion 
of the work. In the sculptures, again, it may 
be seen that the surface of the dome was hung 
on festive occasions with garlands and votive 
offerings : a set-off on the domical surface, at 
a height in the model representing probably 
some 20ft. is said to have been a pro- 
cession path used upon such state occasions. 
This dome itself is supposed to date from 
about 500 B.C. At some distance around it 
is a most curious stone railing, erected some 
250 years later, composed of upright bevelled 
posts, with cross pieces between them, mani- 
festly a version in stone of a wooden 
type. To this were added some two 
hundred and fifty years later still the four 
gateways (of one of which this cast is a copy), 
placed equidistantly from each other. Two 
massive posts, with groups of elephants as 
capitals, bear a series of cross-beams, with 
what may be called interties and brackets 
to support them; the whole richly encrusted 
with carving, and the hollow ,spaces be- 
tween were likewise filled with figures stand- 
ing upon the beams, and the contrast of this 
ornament in the solid and in relief against the 
open sky behind is striking. 

These sculptures deserve careful study, as 
they most faithfully pourtray the races which 
inhabited India at the time of its erection. 
The conquering race, the Hindoos, though gor- 
geously were most lightly clad, with the view 
of ornamentation rather than decency, since 
bands and spangles, armlets and head dresses, 
compose what can scarcely be called the 
covering of the human form; whereas the sub- 
ject aborigines seem to have gone in less for 
the ornamental and more for the useful, and 
are dressed in coats of sufficient dimensions. 
But animals are more ably carved than 
the men and women, and some of the ele- 
phants are in vigorous action cleverly pour- 
trayed. There is one frieze-like group at the 
back of the monument of a number of ele- 
phants, with upraised trunks, in adoration of 
a sacred tree, which is really fine. Many 
other panels also deserve notice, and are 
worthy of examination as showing the method 
and object of the worship then carried on. 
One panel, and one only that we saw, showed 
traces of the serpent worship. In this a 
seven-headed monster surmounts the altar 
before which the devotees are prostrated, but 
many show the sacred tree as the object of 
adoration, and one triple-branched one grow- 
ing from out of an altar upon the principal 
frieze in the front is particularly conspicuous. 
The wheel which became the emblem of the 
law is also held up to honour, and one panel 
is filled with a pillar carrying this same 
wheel—the veritable pillar of the law. All 
these points are now the subject of much 
study, from which many valuable results are 
expected, the ancient creeds having acted and 


reacted upon each other to an extent hardly 
yet sufficiently realised. Among them Bud- 
dhism was.an important one, as its votaries 
far outnumbered those of any other creed ex- 
cept the Christian, “and this ancient monu- 
ment is one of the earliest records of the 
growth of a religion which now owns. not a 
single follower in the cradle of its birth—India, 
but can count in other countries 222,000,000 
adherents.” 

The following information given as to the 
operation of taking the cast will show the 
difficulties that have had to be surmounted 
in the procuring of this fresh object of interest 
for the Museum :— 

“ This cast was made in the winter of 1869- 
70, under the direction of Lieut. H. H. Cole, 
R.E., Superintendent of the Archeological 
Survey of India, North Western Provinces, 
by Serjeant Bullen, R.E., Corporal Jackson, 
R.E., Corporal Heath, R.E., and nine native 
modellers. The party left Calcutta on the 
10th December, 1869, and Jubbulpore on the 
13th, where the materials, tools, plaster of 
Paris, &c., weighing in all 28 tons, were trans- 
ferred to country carts drawn by bullocks. 
Sixty carts were procured at Jubbulpore, and 
and on 20th December the march was com- 
menced to Sanchi, about 180 miles distant. 
On 7th of January, 1870, Sanchi was reached, 
and the work of casting commenced. The 
cast was completed on the 21st February. 
1870, and reached London, via Hoshungabad, 
Bombay, Suez Canal, and Liverpool, early 
in June. Three copies were then made by 
October of the same year. ‘The process of 
making elastic moulds with gelatine was em- 
ployed both at Sanchi and in the repetition 
of copies in London.” 
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ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND COMPETI- 
TIONS.—A LESSON TO THE INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Chee: London Builders’ Association has recently 
set an example to the Institute of British 
Architects which ought to be of service, if, indeed, 
any example, or precept either, could be of use in 
directing the latter body to take active measures 
to protect the interests of the profession, its 
recent steps having been decidedly of a retro- 
gressive, rather than progressive, character. A 
proper set of conditions of contract having been 
determined on, in which the interests of the 
builders are carefully protected, the members 
have agreed that in future they will not tender 
for any works on competition unless those condi- 
tions are observed. A simple measure, and likely 
to be as effectual as itis simple. Contrast it for 
a moment with the results of the labours of the 
Institute Committees on Competitions and Pro- 
fessional Practice. : An elaborate report was drawn 
up on the first subject some years ago, in which 
certain very obvious principles were enounced as 
requisite to be observed in competitions, but as 
nothing was done to secure their adoption this 
paper has remained a dead letter ever since. 
Much the same may be said of the paper on pro- 
fessional practice issued eight years ago, which 
having been triumphantly held up by various 
presidents in their addresses as ‘‘ universally 
accepted and recognised in courts of law,” has 
Just been pronounced by one of the aforesaid 
presidents (Professor Donaldson) “as incapable of 
proof, illegal, and unreasonable,” and the conduct 
of those architects who have acted on it, and en- 
deavoured (with a fair amount of success, too,) to 
secure its legal recognition, deprecated as damag- 
ing to the interests of the profession. In the 
mean time the public is beginning to find out how 
weakly the profession hangs together, and in 
every possible way is disposed to infringe on its 
hitherto unquestioned rights. As the architects 
have not the sense or the courage to lay down 
certain conditions on which they will enter into 
competitions or undertake works, the public is 
determined to do that forthem. There is scarcely 
ever a competition announced now without a 
long string of one-sided conditions, leaving the 
architects absolutely at the mercy of the com- 
mittees, and yet these are just as eagerly rushed at 
as if the conditions were the most fair and honour- 
able. One encroachment after another is made, 


lowing, which is a fair specimen of what the 
modern system of competition—through the in- 
difference of the Institute—is rapidly verging 
towards. First we have, of course, the advertise- 
ment :— 


‘* CoMPETITION.—To ARCHITECTS. 


“The committee of the New United Secession Free 
Melodist Connexion, being about to erect a chapel 
and schools at Swindlington, hereby invite archi- 
tects to submit designs for same. As it is ex- 
pected there will be a great number of applica- 
tions, in order to meet the expense of plans of 
site and particulars, a deposit of £10* will be 
required from each applicant before these will be 
furnished, which sum will not be returned under 
any circumstances. Apply (prepaid with enclo- 
sure) to the Rev. Worldly Wiseman, Swind- 
lington.” a 

Application having been made (with the proper 
enclosure), next come the particulars and con- 
ditions :— 


‘INSTRUCTIONS TO ARCHITECTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
COMPETITION. 


‘* 1. The chapel to seat 1,600 persons, and the 
schools to accommodate 500 children; 6 class- 
rooms or vestries, average 400ft. super each. 
Residence for chapel-keeper. Cost, including 
boundaries, lighting, warming, ventilation, archi- 
tect’s and clerk of works’ fees, and all extras, not 
to exceed £4,000. As systematic extortion f 
forms an important element in the practice of the 
Connexion, this is to be well borne in mind. 

“2, The drawings to be to the scale of $th of an 
inch to the foot, and to comprise block plan, 
basement, ground floor, first floor, and roof plans, 
a full set of elevations, sections, and details of 
every part; the latter to the scale of lin. to the 
foot. Also perspective views of the interior and 
exterior, and a complete specification. 

3. The architect whose designs may be con- 
sidered best by the committee to receive a 
premium of £20 for same, and the drawings to 
become the absolute property of the committee, 
who are not to be in any way bound to employ 
the author further, but the architect is to be 
bound for an additional sum of £20 to furnish 
from time to time all such further enlarged de- 
tails and instructions aS may be requisite for 
carrying out the work. Should the architect be 
employed at a commission not exceeding 5 per 
cent. the premium to merge in the same, which 
is to include everything—such as travelling ex- 
penses, measuring fees, and the salary of the 
clerk of works. 

‘4. The drawings must be delivered carriage 
free, but the unsuccessful designs to be returned 
to their authors carriage unpaid, and the com- 
mittee to be in no way responsible to any of the 
architects for any damage or for anything else, 
and not to be bound to come to any decision or 
award any premium. ot. 
be bound by any rules of any institutes or societies 
of architects; or, in fact, by anything else but 
‘their own sweet will.’ 

“5, The premium is not to be paid to the 
architect whose design may be selected till a 
tender from a builder (to be approved by the 
committee) is received showing that it can be 
carried out for the amount specified. Should the 
tenders indicate a larger amount, the architect is 
not to be entitled to the premium, or any re- 
muneration whatever, and is to pay the surveyor’s 
fees and all expenses incurred in getting tenders, 
also the sum of £50 as damages to the committee 
for loss of time, &c., relative to the ‘abandoned 
design.” || 
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Algo, in particular not to ~ 


Nearly all the above conditions, or what are ~ 


tantamount to them, have appeared in various 
recent competitions, and some of them are quite 
familiar to us by this time. Perhaps by the time 
they have become universal, and have acquired 
the legal force of usage, which the papers of the 
Institute so much lack, that august body will 
think it worth while to “recommend” its 
members not to compete on these terms; but any 
such vigorous action as that taken by the Builders 
Society is not to be expected from it under any 
circumstances. # 
‘‘ COMPETITION IS THE Lire or TRADE.” 

* A similar condition to this was advertised at Leeds 
not long ago. oa : 

+ This must be a misprint for “exhortation.” It is 
very suggestive however. ae 

{ This condition appeared in a competition for a 
Wesleyan Chapel at Plymouth ‘a few years ago. 

|| These conditions, as well as Nos. 2 and 4, are be- 


until at last we come to something like the fol- | coming quite common of late. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


have already announced to our readers the 
approaching opening of a second Exhibi- 
bition of Old Masters at the Royal Academy. The 
private view of this collection takes place to- 
morrow, and the exhibition will be opened to the 
general public on Monday, the 2nd of January. 
On ascending the steps at Burlington House our 
attention is immediately attracted to the two grand 
and striking landscapes by Salvator Rosa, lent by 
the Marquess of Westminster, which have been 
placed in the vestibule, and which, by their 
sombre grandeur and powerful painting, seem to 
us worthy seneschals of so many splendid works 
of art. Indeed, by their position they lured us 
on, after a due consideration of their excellence, to 
view the great room in which we naturally ex- 
pected to find the best pictures ; nor were we dis- 
appointed, though the Academy, by the number- 
ing of the catalogue, seems to consider it proper 
to partake of the more insignificant dishes of the 
great feast before attacking the piece de resistance. 
In our former notice we remarked that the present 
exhibition would be a very fine one, but we our- 
selves scarcely expected to see so many pictures of 
really surpassing excellence gathered at one time 
under one roof, and we feel that to have obtained 
such a collection, not only must the picture col- 
lectors have been unusually complaisant, but the 
Academicians themselves must have acted with 
uncommon energy. On entering the great room 
our eye is insensibly attracted to the three 
centres. No. 110, ‘‘ The Wolf Hunt,” by Rubens, 
occupying the left centre, is a splendid specimen 
of the master, wherein may be well seen his 
wonderful power as an animal painter, and his 
fine perception of the brute nature. Let the 
student observe closely the way in which the at- 
tacking wolf turns round to bite the cold iron 
with which the spearman is thrusting him ; another 
wolf turns upon the dogs who have seized him, 
while the foxes, trampled under foot by man and 
horse slink away. The trumpeter blowing his 
horn to summon the huntsmen to the death is 
scarcely less of an animal than the wolves them- 
selves. The baron, who with his lady has gone 
forth with hawk and hound to the sport, rides on 
his white horse into the middle of the fray. Who 
but Rubens would have dared to bring the white 
charger off the light sky, or, with the very bravura 
of power, to paint the horse on which a huntsman 
is prancing forward of a piebald colour, so as to 
make a more agreeable form of light at that side 
of the picture? This is altogether one of the 
finest works by this master we know of, and 
though it is possible that Snyders may have lent 
him some assistance in painting the animals, the 
entire spirit power and vigorous energy of the 
work are undoubtedly due to Rubens. Opposite 
the ‘‘ Wolf Hunt,” on the right-hand centre, is the 
‘¢ Esther and Ahasuerus,”’ of Tintoretto, No. 151, 
lent by her Majesty the Queen, from the Hampton 
Court collection. This picture is full of animated 
life ; there is no feeling of composition in it, but 
the sense that it is the scene as it may and must 
have happened, This reality is a quality rarely 
met with in art ; perhaps the Cartoons are an in- 
stance of it, although even they have a little more 
feeling of pose than Tintoretto’s work. Those who 
recollect the masterpieces by this painter in 
Venice will recognise the above quality, so finely 
shown in “The Crucifixion,” the nailing to the 
cross of those three companions, companions only 
in death, in life so widely separated ; or the other 
grand picture of ‘Our Lord Toiling up the Hill 
of Golgotha.” The possession of such works alone 
would make Venice favoured among cities. The 
Tintoretto now before us isa noble piece of Vene- 
tian colouring, and should be studied with the 
Rubens in order to compare the different systems 
of colour used by the Flemish and Venetian schools 


in the hands of two such great masters, at once so 
different andsoeminent. Beneath the Tintoretto 
is placed a very fine Holbein, No, 153, portrait of 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, also lent by 
the Queen ; and on either side hang portraits, No. 
152, John Evelyn, of Wotton, the famous author 
of the “Sylva,” by Walker; the other, the true 
original of Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” No 154, 
Edward Gardiner, nephew of the painter. It is 
satisfactory to see that these two specimens of 
English art bear well their juxtaposition with such 
a noble portrait as that by Holbein. On either 
side again are Claudes, on the right the second 
Altieri Claude, No. 149, ‘‘ The Landing of Eneas,”’ 
which is not so good as the companion exhibited 
here last year ; and on the left, No. 156, landscape, 
“The Sermon on the Mount,” belonging to Lord 
Westminster. Other schools of landscape are 
founded upon exact and minute imitation of 
nature ; these Claudes, while eminently character- 
istic of what is grandest in nature, carry us into a 
happy dreamland far away from the dull common- 
places surrounding us. The Claude belonging to 
Sir W. Miles contrasts with its pendant, No. 156, 
by its greater freshness (a freshness almost 
amounting to coldness) and brilliancy: we shall 
refer to it again in a future notice. In the centre 
of the great room at the end is placed the portrait 
of Lady Anne Fitzpatrick, known as ‘‘ Sylvia,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, belonging to Lady 
Lyveden, No. 132. This is indeed the perfection 
of portraiture. What a lovely background! and 
what a sweet young girl bathing her pink feet in 
the rivulet! What breadth, what tone, and what 
richness of colour ! Surely to look at this picture is 
to love it ! See, too, how wellit bears comparison 
with Lord Westminster’s fine Rembrandt, No. 
136, “ Portrait of a Lady with a Fan.’ Mrs. 
Culling Hanbury’s Murillo, “The Flight into 
Egypt,” No. 128, is a picture full of tone and of a 
higher quality than usual, but the lights area 
little crude. On this side too, Turner and Call- 
cott hang as pendants. Between the door and 
end of the room on the left hand side is a fine 
Bassano, “The Portrait of a Senator,” No, 120, 
and on the right hand, ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” 
by Nicholas Maes, No. 143. This latter is a fine 
work, and deserves careful study from the young 
painter, on account of its breadth of treatment 
and perfect finish, without the sense of its being 
at all laboured. Here, too, Mulready and Terberg, 
Nos. 142 and 146, may be studied in juxtaposition. 
The Mulready is full of colour, and carefully and 
wonderfully finished, but hot and red, while the 
Terberg is at least more true to the general hue of 
nature. No. 117, ‘The Sea Coast,” by Jacob 
Ruysdael, should be closely examined by the 
student. Let him remark how the reality of Nature 
is attained by truthful labour; mark the wonder- 
fully flat sea with the waves lengthily breaking on 
the shallow sandy shore. The rolling clouds and 
grey sky and the dunes in the foreground, are all 
most characteristic of Dutch scenery, and painted 
with extraordinary skill. Mrs. Bradshaw may well 
be congratulated on possessing such a rare 
treasure. No, 121, ‘‘ Morning,” by Claude, is full 
of light and rich translucent effects. No. 119, 
‘The Glebe Farm,” is a capital specimen of our 
English landscape painter, ,Constable’s, work. 
Close by hangs a choice Teniers, “‘ Card-playing,” 
No. 122, the property of Mr. Field, of Ashurst. 
At the other end of the room is placed No. 160, 
‘Colonel Tarleton,” a noble portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and as a pendant to this hangs 
“The Countess of Sussex and Lady Barbara 
Yelverton,” by Gainsborough. Here is, indeed, a 
treasury of study. How naturally and composedly 
Lady Barbara, a young girl between ten and 
twelve, stands beside her mother, just as a 
simple child would place herself. How 
finely, too, the light of the sky is, without appa- 
rent premeditation, so treated as to increase the 
principal mass of light. How little sense there is 
of paint; how pure and delicate arethe tints of 
both flesh and drapery. ‘his is certainly one of 
Gainsborough’s finest works, In this room, too, 
may be studied almost a complete collection of the 
three different periods of Gainsborough’s great 
ideal, Vandyke ; that painter whom on his death- 
bed he exclaimed was going with him to a better 
place. No. 143, “ The Balbi Children,’ and No. 
147, ‘‘A Genoese Senator,’ are painted in his 
first or Venetian manner ; and there are several 
other beautiful specimens of his works during 
this period in the room. Vandyke visited Italy 
early in life, full of the knowledge he had ob- 
tained from his great master Rubens, yet open to 


all the impressions that would be likely to be 
made upon a young and ardent mind by the Vene- 
tian and Lombard schools. His pictures at this 
time have a fullness of impasto and richness of 
colour which we do not see when his own style be- 
came more confirmed, as inthe very fine replica of 
the “ Countess of Santa Croce,” No. 150, painted in 
what we may call Vandyke’s middle manner. This 
portrait is certainly as fine as the one exhibited 
last year belonging to the Queen, and is identically 
the same with it, so that it would be difficult to 
decide which is the first and which is the second 
work. When Vandyke had obtained a just cele- 
brity and was fully employed as the court painter, 
he, like other portrait painters, fell away from 
his early earnest excellence and adopted a more 
facile method of painting, brilliant and clever in 
its way, and which, though perhaps hardly to be 
so much admired as his more earnest Venetian 
manner, yet enabled him to get through the 
enormous amount of work he did before his early 
death at the age of forty-two. In this room also 
is placed Vandyke’s portrait of ‘Sir Edmund 
Verney the Younger,’ standard-bearer to 
Charles I., who was killed while defending his 
standard at. Edge-hill. The marshal’s baton of 
this staunch Royalist is preserved, and placed be- 
neath the picture, which is now in the possession 
of Sir Harry Verney. No. 137, “Lady Russell 
and her Child,” is a fine portrait by Romney. 
Lord Ashburton’s noble Rembrandt, No. 114, 
simply called “A Portrait,” is a splendid work. 
See how grandly the head is set upon the 
shoulders, and how vigorously it stands out from 
the background. A nest of small pictures sur- 
rounds Reynolds’s portrait of ‘‘Lady A. Fitz- 
patrick, two charming little Watteaus, and some 
very delicate and highly-finished works by Teniers. 
We cannot quit this room, and end our remarks 
upon the ‘‘Old Masters Exhibition’? for the 
present, without calling attention to Sir Joshua’s 
portrait of Charles James Fox as a young man, 
with Lady Susan Strangeways and Lady Sarah 
Lennox, standing in the balcony of Holland House. 
This picture, we believe, has never left the walls 
of that pleasant Jacobean mansion at? Kensington 
since it was first painted till now kindly lent to 
the Royal Academy by Lady Holland. The rich- 
ness of the treat in store for our readers may be 
easily estimated when we remind them that in 
reviewing this exhibition we have at present only 
been through one room ; true, it is the largest 
gallery in the suite, but there are seven other 
rooms still waiting to be explored, containing many 
masterpieces of deceased British painters, besides 
foreign works. The entire collection of Lord 
Dudley, in which are many priceless treasures, 
alone takes up three rooms. We hope ina future 
articleto point out their excellences to our readers, 
but in the mean time they will have enough to 
do in one visit if they carefully examine the pic- 
tures of the great masters already brought un der 
their notice. 
—_—_—_—~———__—- 


COMPETITION. 


- YEOvin Corrace MHospitaL CoMPETITION.— 
The report of the sub-committee appointed to 
select a design for the Cottage Hospital was 
approved by the general committee on Thursday 
week. The motto of the design chosen out of 
twenty-eight sent in is ‘* Well considered,” the 
author being Mr. J. Johnson, 35, Moorgate-street, 
London. The ground plan shows men’s ward for 
six beds and an accident ward for four beds, with 
bath-room, ward scullery, lavatories, &c., ad- 
joining. Near the entrance is the matron’s 
room, with small window for overlooking the 
ward. The out-patients’ waiting room, medical 
officers’ examination room, and the dispensary 
are on the Ilchester-ruad side of the site, and on 
the Preston-road side are a small dining-room, 
kitchen, scullery, store closets, pantry, wash- 
house, laundry, coal-shed, &c. On the first floor 
are wards containing the same number of beds as 
those on ground floor, the nurse’s room being 
over the matron’s. A servant’s bedroom, and 
clean linen and clothes stores, are also provided. 


—_—--<F--_-_——_ 


DunpDrE Harpour.—So greatly has the direc 
jute trade of this port with Calcutta increased o 
late years, that more harbour and dock accommo 
dation is needed. At a meeting of the Harbou 
Trustees on Monday week, it was resolved to com 
plete the Victoria Dock immediately, at a cost of 
£120,000, and thereby provide for an additional 
number of large vessels, 
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POLLUTION OF THE YORKSHIRE 
RIVERS. 


GOOD deal has been said about the pollu- 
vii tion of rivers by town sewage and 
agricultural manure, but little on the pollu- 
tion and obstruction of rivers by manufac- 
turing refuse. Although we noticed generally 
the Report of the Royal Commission at the 
time of issue, there are a few points in it to 
which we wish to draw public attention. The 
Commission selected for inquiry the Aire 
and the Calder —two rivers in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire—as being polluted by 
the refuse of manufactures, as distinguished 
from that of agriculture and town-drainage 
in the valleys of the Thames and Lea, which 
had already been reported upon. 

Tarn is the name given to those small lakes 
situated at a high level in the hills of 
the West Riding; and Malham Tarn forms 
the extreme source of the Aire, in the Scar 
limestone strata; and two small streams 
arising ia the millstone grit formation, near 
Todmorden, viz., the Cal and the Der, form 
by their junction the river Calder. These 
sources are all at a great elevation ; that of 
the Aire being 1,243 feet above the mean 
level of the sea, and those of the Calder 
1,500 feet above the same level; while, at 
the junction of the two rivers at Castleford, 
the elevation above the same level is but 
40 feet. If we take the length of the Aire 
basin to this point at 45 miles, there is an 
average fall of about 27 feet per mile ; and if 
we take the length of the Calder basin at 35 
miles, it has an average fall of 40 feet per 
mile. The rainfall is very considerable here. 
The middle district, up to an elevation of, say, 
1,000 feet, has an average annual rainfall of 
about 30in.; and in the upper district it 
varies from 30in. to 80in.; and the whole 
district may be said to have an average 
rainfall of 36in. and a minimum of 24in. 
These features of the country make it one 
peculiarly suitable to manufacturers requiring 
large quantities of water for both trade pur- 
poses and power. 

The principal towns within the basins of 
these two rivers are Wakefield, with a popu- 
lation of 23,000; Dewsbury, 25,000; Hud- 
dersfield, 35,000; Leeds, 228,000; Bradford, 
106,000 ; Halifax, 56,000 ; Todmorden, 9,000; 
Keighley, 20,000; Skipton, 5,000; Pontefract, 
5,300; Bingley, 6,000 ; Castleford, 6,000 ; and 
altogether about 750,000 persons. 

These Yorkshire rivers are the common 
receptacles of all kinds of manufacturing 
refuse, as well as sewage; and the large quan- 
tity of solid matter thrown in forms obstruc- 
tions which make it impossible to treat quite 


separately the questions of obstruction and” 


pollution. They are the receptacles for 
broken pottery and worn-out metal utensils, 
refuse brick rubbish, earth, stone, and clay 
from quarries and excavations, road scrapings, 
street sweepings, &c.; spent dye-woods and 
other solids used in the treatment of worsteds 
and woollens ; hundreds of carcases of animals, 
as dogs, cats, pigs, &c., which are allowed 
to float on the surface of the streams or putrify 
‘ on their banks; the flowing in, to the amount 
of many million gallons a day, of water poi- 
soned by refuse from mines, chemical works, 
dyeing, scouring, and fulling worsted and 
woollen stuffs, skin cleaning and tanning, 
slaughter-house garbage, and the sewage of 
towns and houses. ‘The amount of solids 
taken into the streams by sewers is, in the 
aggregate, enormous, throughout the West 
Riding. At Leeds, the volume of sewage 
passing into the Aire is from eight to ten 
million gallons a day, the entire weight cf 
solids being swept out therewith; and this is 
the case throughout the district wherever 
main sewers and drains exist. 

“ Most of the towns in the West Riding 
have been partially sewered, and some houses 
also have been drained; but in no single 
instance has this work been thoroughly done.’ 
At Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Skipton, Tod- 
morden, Halifax, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, 


Wakefield, and smaller towns, villages, mills 
and houses, the sewage passes at once into 
the streams of water. 

There are large areas of land, both in the 
Aire and Calder valleys, which would be 
greatly benefited by a proper application of 
sewage. Where sewage will flow over a 
sufficient area of land by gravity there ought 
to be the best return for the expenditure, but 
towns having populations of 10,000 and up- 
wards may venture to incur the cost of pump- 
ing sewage, and so reach lands less valuable 
than the rich garden or meadow land at lower 
elevations. 

Besides the description of the peculiarity of 
the rivers in the manufacturing districts, the 
Commissioners offer some practical remarks on 
the subject of irrigation of land with town 
sewage, which are well worth attention. 
They say: ‘“‘When a limited quantity of 
sewage or other water containing manure 
soaks into a fertile soil the first effect 
is to displace part of the water already 
contained in the soil, occupying its 
place in the _ interstices, whence the 
organic matter it contains is held in 
temporary union with the active soil, to be 
afterwards absorbed by the roots of plants or 
decomposed by the air, so that in a short time, 
varying according to the activity of vegetation 
and of decomposition, no impurity whatever 
remains.” This view agrees with that ex- 
pressed by another Commission in a later 
report, viz., that sewage water may be sufli- 
ciently purified by passing it through a filter- 
bed of porous soil or sand intermittently, 
giving one filter-bed a rest while another is 
being used, so that after the interstices of the 
filtering materials have been drained of water 
air occupies them, and on again turning sew- 
age into the bed through the air-occupied in- 
terstices it becomes purified. To return to 
the Report : ‘“‘If,then, the sewage which has 
soaked into the soil is not displaced by other 
water until a sufficient time for it to be 
purified has elapsed, it will, when displaced, be 
as pure as ordinary shallow spring water. If 
it be found that the depth of the active soil 
effecting this change is about half a yard, and 
that it contains about one-fifth of its weight of 
water, a quantiby of sewage may sink into 
it equal to about 500 tons (per acre), or a depth 
of 5in., before the water previously in the soil 
within 18in. of the surface is all displaced ; 
and if considerably less than this proportion 
of sewage, say lin. to 2in. in depth, be put 
on rich soil at once, though the drains from it 
will run freely, as they do after heavy rain, 
they will be carrying away the water pre- 
viously in the soil, and not, as is often supposed, 
that just poured upon it.” 

“ Civilisation in its arrangements andneces- 
sities may be compared toa machine. A rude 
and simple machine works well under the 
management of a peasant, but as it becomes 
more complex in construction, more delicate 
in its parts, more refined in its operations, so 
in like proportions, must those to whose hands 
its working is entrusted be more and more 
specially educated, skilful, and attentive. 
Modern civilization in Great Britain abstracts 
population from the country to aggregate it 
in towns, and this has gone on during the last 
half century with ever-increasing speed. 
Cities and towns in medieval times had 
little in the way of sanitary works to be kept 
in order. At all times the public health was 
deteriorated by the accumulated and neglected 
filth, and when several seasons of bad weather 
followed each other, ordinary fevers ripened 
into sweating sickness, putrid typhus, and 
plague.” Municipal works, “to be of the 
greatest service, must not only be skilfully 
designed and executed, but they must be intel- 
ligently managed; and, as with the working 
machine with refined and complicated parts 
there must be care and skilful management, 
so in like manner complicated sanitary 
arrangements in towns require the attention of 
specially educated men. Local self-governors 
do not always recognise this necessity ; and 


by attempting to work with uneducated and| 


underpaid labour, they bring discredit on 
their local works. If arrangements for the 
prevention of river pollution be added to the 
other duties of a local surveyor, the sanitary 
machine to be kept in order will be more com- 
plex. Sanitary works and arrangements in 
towns will only produce beneficial results 
under skilful superintendence unceasingly 
applied. It will be in. vain to multiply pre- 
ventive works and establish new regulations 
unless they are managed and maintained with 
the necessary skill and care.” 


—————<_>__— 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ON THE ARRANGEMENT AND VENTILATION OF 
HOSPITALS, 


HE reading of Mr. Salter’s paper on this 
subject (an abstract of which appeared in 
last week’s Burnpina News) gave rise to the 
following 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. New, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Salter for his paper, said it was a very 
clear and instructive one. He (Mr. New) had had 
some experience in hospital construction, and the 
question he thought of more importance than 
others in hospital planning was that of ventila- 
tion. He should have been glad, therefore, if 
Mr. Salter had expressed his own views on this 
question of ventilation, and stated which of the 
systems brought forward in his paper he con- 
sidered to be the best. There were two par- 
ticular kinds of ventilation, viz., natural and 
artificial, both of which’ had been referred to. 
In the speaker’s experience he had found the 
‘* Middlesex Hospital window’ to be decidedly 
the best. Generally speaking, he had admitted 
a small amount of external air, and he had 
small apertures for the vitiated air to escape, but 
as a rule this was found to be insufficient. Hven 
if they put an ordinary iron ventilator below it 
was not quite sufficient. But when they could 
open the window to any wished-for degree, they 
got a volume of fresh air sufficient for all pur- 
poses. He thought, therefore, that this window 
was really the best means of ventilation, with, 
however, the addition of the lower apertures just 
above the level of the floor. Iftheyadmitted the 
fresh air above, and did not admit it near the 
floor, they found that they did not get that 
which was to be desired; they only got an 
amount of cold air which fell down upon the 
heads of the patients. But when the air was 
admitted both above and below, that from above 
mixed with that from below, and they obtained 
efficient ventilation combined with an equable 
temperature. The principle which Mr. Marrable 
had adopted in the Small Pox Hospital at Stock- 
well—of carrying the pipes along the side of the 
wards—he thought was an excellent arrangement, 
and one well worthy of imitation, as the fresh air 
was well warmed before entering the wards. With 
reference to the shafts in the same building, in 
which the air was heated so as to facilitate ex- 
haustion, he suggested that Howarth’s or some 
similar make of ventilators should be fixed at the 
top, the spiral caps being kept continually 
moving by mechanical means where this was 
possible. Thus he thought they would obtain an 
exhaustive system which would be amply 
sufficient for efficient ventilation. But failing 
these appliances, he thought that two or three gas 
jets underneath the shaft (as in Mr. Marrable’s 
hospital at Stockwell) would answer the pur- 
pose. As to the desirability of having stoves for 
warming, and whether they should be open or 
close, he was inclined to believe that the best 
system of warming, for hospitals as for other 
buildings, was by hot-water pipes. The only 
advantage in having stoves was that they were 
found useful by the nurses for warming or airing 
bed-linen, night-clothes, &c., but’ beyond this he 
thought the hot-water pipe system the most 
advantageous, although he knew that the ma- 
jority of patients liked to see an open fireplace. 
He thought that a more even temperature would 
be obtained by hot-water pipes. With regard to 
the position of the water-closets, he thought the 
best practice in every respect was to have them 
entirely distinct from and outside the main 
building, the approach being by a small well- 
ventilated corridor, so that on all sides plenty of 
fresh air might be got. The cubical space 
named by Mr. Salter was, he believed, that 
usually allowed by most authorities on the 
question. The position of the administrative 
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department and store rooms deserved careful 
consideration ; as also did that of the sculleries, 
lavatories, urinals, &c. The advantage of the 
water-closets (when situated at the end corners of 
the ward) being placed anglewise or diagonally 
was very great. On the whole, he thought the 
pavilion system the one which was capable of 
conferring the greatest advantages on the patients. 
That natural ventilation is the best was the feel- 
ing of the medical profession. 

Mr. BarrerBury, in seconding the proposi- 
tion, said he was very much surprised that Mr. 
Salter had only treated of hospitals upon the 
pavilion principle. There were two principal 
systems—the pavilion and the corridor, the latter 
of which was the most useful for study by them 
as junior members of the profession, as, by reason 
of its greater economy, it was being extensively 
employed by hospital committees and boards of 
guardians for the erection of small hospitals and 
infirmaries. He thought Mr. Salter had not been 
very fortunate in the selection of his examples of 
the pavilion system. The hospital at Stockwell 
seemed to have an excessive administrative depart- 
ment, while in the new S. Thomas’s Hospital, on 
the same system, the administrative department 
was not half so large as that at Stockwell rela- 
tively to the number of patients it would accom- 
modate. Neither had Mr. Salter treated of double 
wards, the advantages and economy of which he 
(Mr. Batterbury) thought very great, as an 
inspection of the new Chronic Wards at Maryle- 
bone would show. With regard to ventilation, the 
great authority, the Poor-Law Board (laughter) 
had laid it down as a rule—and they discounten- 
anced anything like artificial means of ventilation 
—in their “‘ points”? (of which there were sixty, 
and they might betermed the ‘‘ Poor-Law Creed’’) 
that there should be, at intervals of every ten feet, 
air-bricks inserted near the floor-level, imme- 
diately under the ceiling-level of the floor below, 
which should have on the underside perforated 
zinc, so that the patients should not have the 
control of the ventilation. My. Salter had not 
spoken of the means of escape from fire in build- 
ings constructed on the pavilion principle, and he 
thought that he had omitted avery important ad- 
vantage in not specifying that the flooring-boards 
should be tongued with iron. In conclusion, he 
asked whether it was an advantage to have 
rounded corners to the wards, as in some compe- 
titions which had come under his notice this was 
a feature strongly insisted upon, though why he 
knew not. 

Mr. C. H. F. Lewes thought, on the contrary, 
that Mr. Salter had been very happy in the selec- 
tion of his examples, but considered that to plan 
double wards, as suggested by Mr. Batterbury, 
would be to take a step in the wrong direction. He 
would just point out an omission made by Mr. 
Salter in describing the Fever Hospital at Stock- 
well. In that building the water-closets and bath- 
rooms were placed midway in the length of the 
wards, as the wards were unusually long. 

Mr. Giupert Re REDGRAVE, in reference to the 
French systems of hospital ventilation, said he 
believed that French architects were in favour of 
artificially-warmed air being forced into the 
buildings by means of fans, or through channels 
made in the walls of the building, and that seemed 
to him a better plan than exhausting the air by 
artificially-moved screw-ventilators in shafts 
above. At the new University buildings at Glas- 
gow, theair is heated by means of hot-water pipes 
in the basement, and this heated air is forced up 
by fans and enters the apartment for which it is 
intended through openings in the ceiling. The 
entry of this warm fresh air at the top of the 
room drives down the vitiated air to the bottom, 
there to find an exit. This system of-ventilation, 
which seemed so diametrically opposed to the ordi- 
nary and natural method, had not been adopted 
without great deliberation, the most eminent 
men of science having been consulted in the 
matter. The reasons given in favour of this plan 
were, he believed, that the introduction of hot air 
in one place and the withdrawal of foul air in 
another, created very dangerous cross draughts, 
which were difficult to avoid; but by bringing in 
the fresh air at the top it was more uniformly 
distributed. With regard to the admission of 
fresh air into hospital wards, the main difficulty 
was to prevent a great rusk of cold air. In con- 
cluding his remarks, Mr. Redgrave said he 
thought it highly desirable that some summary 
or statement of the various means of ventilation 
should be prepared, specifying the particular 
means suited for various requirements. 

Mr. Ruopers having suggested that the air 


might be washed in some way before entering 
buildings, especially hospitals, to free it from 
dust, and that the water employed for that pur- 
pose might also be used as the motive power of 
small turbines for imparting rotation to fans and 
cowels, 

Mr. Porrer proposed that the names of Mr. 
Currey, Mr. Marrable, and Mr. T. Wyatt, who 
had so kindly lent the numerous plans and 
drawings with which the paper was illustrated, 
should be included in the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Warson (President) said that before 
putting the motion he wished to refer to one or 
two matters dealt with in the paper. He quite 
agreed with most of what Mr. Salter had said ; 
infact, most of the points that gentleman had 
urged were so well established that there was no 
real difference of opinion upon them. On one 
point, however, he strongly differed from Mr. 
Salter, although the same point had been strongly 
urged by many writers on the subject. He 
alluded to the alleged necessity of making the 
walls of hospital wards of a non-porous material, 
and he was surprised to hear it laid down by 
Mr. Salter that the walls should be coated with 
some hard material capable of receiving a fine 
polish—with marble, in fact, if possible. Now, 
although he (Mr. Watson) had practised it him- 
self—he had used polished Parian cement for 
hospital ward walls—he had great objections to 
it. He objected to it because with a polished 
surface there was no absorption, and because 
the moisture evolved from the atmosphere con- 
densed upon the polished surface and streamed 
down to the floor. His impression was that it 
would be far better, instead, to construct rooms 
which would answer as hospital wards for a cer- 
tain period of time, the walls being so constructed 
that at intervals more or less frequent the walls 
could be washed or re-surfaced. The miasma 
did not penetrate into the brick wall or even 
into the plaster, but hung upon the surface, and 
it would hang upon the surface of a polished wall 
almost as much as upon that of an ordinary wall. 
He thought it would be better in all large 
hospitals to have one more ward than was neces- 
sary, so that one was always under process of | 
cleaning. | 

The CuarrnMan haying put the motion to the 
meeting, it was unanimously carried, and 

Mr. Sauter, in acknowledging the compliment, 
briefly replied to some of the questions raised in 
the discussion. With regard to ventilation, he 
said his opinion was that natural ventilation was, 
as a rule, the best, for hospitals as well as for 
other buildings, but of course different diseases 
required different degrees of temperature for 
their successful treatment. The warmth of the 
air required for fever in certain cases differed 
from that required in small-pox; but physicians 
were all agreed upon this—that whether the air 
came in cold or warm, there should be plenty of 
it. Natural ventilation was generally the best 
where it could be got, but there were certain cases 
in which it was not obtainable. You could not 
have natural ventilation when you were compelled 
to keep up a temperature above that of the ex- 
ternal air. Were the damp, foggy air of a 
November day allowed to enter the wards of 
hospitals without being dried and warmed, it 
would prove fatal to many of the inmates. With 
reference to the Glasgow system of ventilation, 
referred to by Mr. Redgrave, and now being 
carried out by Mr. Phipson, there were revolving 
fans inthe basement, which drew in the fresh 
air, causing it to pass through a film of fine cold 
water spray, as suggested by Mr. Rhodes, to 
remove particles of dust. The air was then 
forced upwards and entered the apartment from 
the ceiling, as described by Mr. Redgrave. He 
(Mr. Salter) thought, however, that the Glasgow 
principle was fundamentally wrong, inasmuch as 
it was opposed to the laws of nature. To force 
fresh air in at the top of an apartment and to 
drive the vitiated air out at the bottom would 
require a very considerable driving-down power to 
be imparted to the fresh air in order to counter- 
act the natural tendency of vitiated air to rise ; 
and surely this would cause a strong downward 
draught! As to double wards, his opinion was 
that they constituted the most injurious arrange- 
ment possible. If you put four rows of beds in 
a ward, you must have currents of air from one 
row of patients passing over the heads of another 
row. This plan was tried at King’s College 
Hospital, and its failure was notorious, while in 
France the Assistance Publique, in writing of it, 
said it was one of the worst possible arrange- 
ments for an hospital. As to escape in case of 


fire, his idea was that all the wards should be 
fire-proof, and all the staircases, and with these 
desiderata the chances of fire would be reduced 
toa minimum. With regard to rounded corners, 
the reason adduced in their behalf was that square 
corners tended to the collection of dust and the 
impediment of the circulation of the air of a 
room, but he attached no importance to this. As 
to non-porous walls, and the Chairman’s remarks 
thereanent, Mr. Salter said that if the walls were 
coated with an absorbent material, during one 
state of the atmosphere they would take in, and 
during another state they would give eut. Many 
medical authorities on hospitals agreed in thinking 
that a hard polished wall was the best. He thought 
that the principle advocated by the Chairman 
would never answer, unless he removed the whole 
of the wall, even to the bricks, for he believed it 
had been shown by analysis that the miasma 
actually did enter the bricks. 

The meeting then terminated. The next mect- 
ing is fixed for this (Friday) evening, when a 
paper will be read by Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave 
“On the Architectural Treatment of Rubbish.” 


————~<~———— 


ARCHITECTURAL MATTERS IN 
WORCESTER. 


By a ProvinctaL ARCHITECT, 


ORCESTER, possessed of a cathedral of 
great antiquity, has by no means the me- 
dieeval quaintness for which so many of our Eng- 
lish cities arenoted. Most of its public buildings, 
and a very considerable portion of the dwellings, 
may be said to be of, if anything, a Hanoverian 
type; and the streets all over the city have little 
of the irregular picturesqueness the visitor expects 
to see in a cathedral town. The cathedral itself 
is too well known to require description. Just 
now itis undergoing a very purgative course of 
restoration under Mr. Gilbert Scott. 

There would seem to be very little house build- 
ing or new building of any kind going on 
in Worcester, and if it be true that the 
local taxes amount on an average to one- 
half of the rateable value of the premises 
on which they are claimed, the dearth of new 
buildings is not very extraordinary. We under- 
stand that a £21 house at Worcester, rated at 
£18, is charged with £9 taxes. Surely there 
must be some need of waking up the citizens in 
the Guildhall, as well as the occupants of the 
cathedral. No city or town can be expected to 
prosper with such an incubus of taxation as this. 
It is calculated to paralyse all building specula- 
tion. 

The Guildhall would seem to be an especial 
favourite with the citizens if it be true that, in its 
contemplated enlargement or reconstruction, the 
citizens hesitate to do away with its street facade. 
It is a vile Hanoverian composition of red brick 
and stone dressings, bedight with a profusion of 
sculpture (so-called) by way of niched fgures of 
Queen Anne and the two Charles’s, five figures 
up in the air of Justice and other attendant vir- 
tues, very ostentatiously propped up a posteriori 
with iron bars, and a sprawling pediment charged 
with golden-winged angels blowing gilded trum- 
pets in honour of the five aforesaid virtues over- 
head, or of the three gilded sovereigns down be- 
low. Internally the edifice contains two long ill- 
proportioned halls. The whole thing is as un- 
couth, as ill-contrived, and as ugly as it well 
can be, and the best thing to be done will 
be to pull it all down and rebuild it on a better 
design. 

Worcester is by no means rich in modern edifices 
of good design in any known style. Perhaps its 
best Greek building is the Shire Hall, a preten- 
tious pedimented portico of six columns disposed 
along the side (!) of a bald, uninteresting court- 
room, remarkable for its bad acoustic qualities— 
or, perhaps, we should rather say, its anacoustic 
peculiarities. The principal Italian building is a 
new stone-fronted bank near §. Nicholas’ 
Church, the details of which are as clumsy and 
ill-proportioned as it is possible to conceive. One 
excellent quality the facade has, and we hasten 
to mention it—good wide quoins at each angular 
extremity that almost redeem the other glaring 
defects of the design. The Corn Exchange in 
Angel-street is a compo and red brick structure 
of inconceivable ugliness, the style ‘‘ Greek,” and 
the order, if anything, ‘‘ Doric,” incourtesy. The 
citizens have just pulled down and sold the mate- 
rials of their old Alhatnbra, and built up anew 
one absolutely indescribable in its ugliness, 
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‘‘Blizabethan” is by no means well given in 
the very recently built grammar scuools, adorned 
with a stiff figure of Queen Elizabeth in a niche. 
The material used (light red brick and warm- 
coloured stone) has an exceedingly pleasing 
aspect; but the architectural features are ill- 
proportioned and unsatisfactory. ; 

Nor can much be said for the Modern Gothic 
of Worcester. The Baptists in Sansom Walk 
and the Presbyterians in Castle-street have re- 
cently erected large steepled churches in the 
style. The details of both are very unsatisfac- 
tery; those of the former building remarkably 
so, and the palisading and piers are atrocious. 
The general outline of the latter edifice is very 
successful, especially that of the spire, and here 
the wrought-iron fence and gates in front are 
very nicely designed. But the crown of all 
modern Gothic works in Worcester is surely a 
small stone building in the Tything (street), 
attached to the viaduct of the Hereford Railway. 
It is, let vs hope, the work of an engineer, who 
is no architect. It should be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

One really good modern work we did see in 
Worcester ; the model dwellings of the City of 
Worcester Association for building ~Dwellings for 
the Labouring Classes. It is situated in Copen- 
hagen-street. Each flat, rented at 8s. 6d. per 
week, comprises a good kitchen, one large and 
two small bedrooms, a scullery, and a water- 
closet, all admirably arranged, and well worthy 
of the notice of the Londoners interested in the 
erection of such buildings. 


——— 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued from page 464.) 
Prats 15.—Construction oF A WREATH IN Two 
Pincrs—Uprrr Part to Form Ramp. 


IGURE 1 exhibits plan of stairs, starting with 

five winders, The riser of first square 

step stands on spring. The centre line of rail is 
struck with a 9in. radius. 

It has been distinctly stated, and clearly shown 
on the two preceding plates, that winders connect- 
ing with square steps should not terminate on 
spring line. The reason is obvious—for, the 
narrow ends being crowded into the cylinder, 
naturally causes the wreath to stand on too great 
a pitch, and thus makes the ramp on upper part 
short and abrupt. These defects are more ap- 
parent on stairs having small cylinders, the 
wreath seeming to stand almost upright. Suchan 
unsightly appearance can be very easily avoided 
by increasing the width of narrow end of winders 
and letting them run past spring line, in same 
manner as shown on preceding plate. 

Some joiners like to try their hand on this 
kind of work, without any regard whatever to 
established rules. The situation of winders and 
general finish not being taken into consideration, 
- causes the execution of a handrail to be not only 
difficult, but quite destructive of that effect which 
well-constructed stairs should have. 

Take the plate before us as an example.’ It is 
seen at a glance that the wreath must of necessity 
be in two pieces. The question to be decided is, 
What ‘part of the circle should the joint be made 
upon, so as to give the least work, and at the 
same time to produce the best possible effect ? 
This point is speedily settled by simply drawing 
the two tangents to form aright angle the sides 
of which must equal the radius of the circle. 
This at once fixes the joint at B,and gives B, C,D 
as tangents for upper piece of wreath. Then the 
lower side of square, being extended, gives posi- 
tion of newel and mitre cap. Also ordinate for 
lower part of wreath; the ordinate for upper part 
being L B. This, however, remains unknown until 
tangents D, C, Band one side of the square are 
unfolded; which is shown at Fig. 2. Letters 
along the margin on the right correspond with 
those on plan. Line A represents corner of 
Square ; letter B the joint, and C the angle of 
tangents ; while D shows the spring line. Let 
Square steps and winders stand in same position 
as those on plan. 

Let under side of rail rest on centre of short 
balusters. Set off half its thickness, which draw, 
cutting at K. Fix upon height of newel above 
first step. Assume short balusters 2-4, and 


newel 2-10. Now set off 6in. and draw under 
side of cap: 


* This series of articles is a reproduction of RoBERT 
RIDDELL’s work on the subject, published in Philadel- 
phia, aud by Triibner and Co,, London. 


NEW ELEMENTS OF HAND-RAILING.—PLATE XY. 


Next, set off half thickness of rail, cutting at 
H. Join H K, and we have the pitch of wreath 
over winders. Its joint N stands over riser B. 
Height and ordinate for upper piece of wreath 
can now be obtained by extending the line 
marked ‘‘ Centre of Rail.” Then draw through 
joint N, cutting at L and 2, which gives 2.3, for 
height, and 2 L as direction for ordinate. Let D 
L on plan equal it. Join LB. We have now 
the ordinate for lower and upper part of wreath. 
Then, by drawing through centre of balusters, 
parallel with B L, and lower side of square, to 
cut tangents, gives a direction to show variation 
in length of balusters standing under the wreath. 
The method being simply to transfer intersections 
made on tangents to that of the winders at Fig. 
2, where the position of balusters is seen. 

Fig. 8 shows mould for upper part of wreath. 
Commence by drawing any straight line, say L, 2. 
Let this equal corresponding letters on right. 
Next, square over L P. Let D, O, L equal 
similar tangents, on plan. Then draw ordinate 
through D; also lines from C andl parallel with 
it. Next, draw seat through P, square with 
ordinate. Let height 4 V equal that of 2.3 on the 
right. Join V T extended. This is the pitch. 
Complete the mould as shown. The straight 
wood on shank may be any length desired. It 
forms the ramp, and connects with the straight 
rail. This piece of wreath haying the slabs 
taken off the sides is ready to thickness. Then 
cut off the slab from upper side of shank, clear 
through, and square with joint. This done, 
notice the corner on the concave side. It gives 
perfect directions to form theramp. The square 
sections show joints and application of bevels. 
To prove the correctness of mould, see that 
N K 3, equal corresponding letters on pitches to 
the right, 


Fig. 4 shows the mould for piece of wreath 
starting from the newel. 

Commence by running a gauge-line on a 
board to suit mitre given on plan. Square over 
from any point, say O. Let O N equal one side 
of square on plan; and have N H to equal corre- 
sponding letters on pitch to the right. Next, 
find wide end of mould; also the bevel. 

Return for a moment to H on the right; and 
set off on each side of it half the width of rail. 
Then draw parallel with H A, cutting pitch. The 
intersections thus made give width of mould; 
and the angle formed by pitch and Jine H A con- 
tains the bevel for joint, on which the mitre is 
made. 

Observe joint N standing on the minor axis, 
which makes the mould on that line always 
equal to the width of rail, so. taat a square is 
applied to the joint, as shown. Find points to 
insert pins. Then sweep the elliptic . curves 
with a string. 

a A ae EN ee 


THE SURVEYORSHIP OF BRIDEWELL 
AMD BETHLEHEM HOSPITALS. 


HE Governors have issued an advertisement 
that they will meet on Monday the 30th 
of January next, for the purpose of electing a 
Surveyor to the Hospitals. Applications from 
candidates desirous of competing for the post 
must be sent in, accompanied by answers to a 
printed form, which may be obtained at the 
Clerk's office, addressed to A. M. Jeaffreson, Esq., 
the Clerk to the Hospitals, Bridewell Hospital, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars (E.C.), not later than 
the 12th of January next. There will probably 
be numerous applicants. Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. 
Frederick Marrable, Mr. F. W. Porter, and Mr. 
John Young are among the candidates, 
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THEORY OF THE ARTS. 
ArT EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 454.) 


PPLYING more practically the theory I 
A have advanced to the fine arts, or rather 
those related to architectural design, I will 
here endeavour to define more clearly the 
proper order of art thought, and the relative 
values of those art products and labours which 
constitute architecture proper or architectural 
excellence in design. As has been well said, 
it is absurd to suppose that you can properly 
regulate education, or the process of forming 
and combining ideas, without understanding 
the nature of that process. In matter and in 
manner our architectural education is 
grievously in fault, and the wrong kind of 
knowledge is given in the wrong way and 
order while the right class of knowledge is 
withheld or picked up accidentally as necessity 
compels. Established routine has fixed upon 
a certain course of acquiring knowledge which 
places the ornamental before the useful. 
This is true both of our art education and of 
our school or general education. In the order 
of time it has been remarked, also, decoration 
has preceded dress. A clever writer on educa- 
tion has clearly proved the truth of this. 
The Orinoco Indian paints and tattoes his 
skin from a mere natural love of ornament, 
and men dress their children’s minds much in 
the same way. There is a conventional order 
or fashion which has in everything and every- 
where exercised a powerful influence among 
society of all ages and countries. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, no 
less than among ourselves, ornamental arts and 
acquirements have preceded the more neces- 
sary acquaintance with the fundamental laws 
of body and health, and the arts most condu- 
cive to the necessaries of life. The due re- 
lationship of the two elements, decoration 
and utility, has not as yet been properly ad- 
justed, nor will it be so until a scientific con- 
nection and order be established and observed 
in our educatiun. Of late, however, the useful 
has so far trenched on the ornamental as to 
make severe contrasts and startling discor- 
dances in our modern system of life, and 
thought, and art, that jar rather unfavourably 
with past ideas and art conceptions. 

It is only of late that the idea of classifying 
the different kinds of knowledge has been 
thought of; still later that of establishing 
their different values correctly. A standard 
of relative values is much needed in our 
school courses, in our art schools, workshops, 
and manufactories; and until we get some 
correct estimate of the actual worths of 
various sorts of labour, our best energies and 
blood will be misdirected and misspent. 

Thus, the comparative advantages of 
classics and mathematics is a question hardly 
settled satisfactorily, while our pupils and 
students of various arts are left to follow the 
bent of their personal predilections in deter- 
mining what amount of their time and thought 
is to be spent in the study of this or the other 
subject of their particular vocation. There is, 
then, clearly a necessity for a standard of rela- 
tive values, as I have hinted in the preceding 
papers—a standard based on actual utility as 
a measure of value, or some people would 
attach an undue value to accidental) circum- 
stances and things. Everything and every art 
and science has a value. Heraldry, symbolism, 
archeology, each is a study of value; but its 
relative worth is what is required to be known 
and decided. The proportion between the 
time and labour needed to acquire a certain 
knowledge or thing, and the result as a 
beneficial result of value, must be considered 
in estimating such a standard. As I have 
said, a complete preparation for an architect 
—one preserving the due proportion of the 
faculties and knowledge necessary—is an ideal 
case, but a proportionate scale, or degrees of 
aes eae in them, is attainable, and should 

e acquired by every student and practitioner. 
Again, the value of a fact or order of facts 
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may be either actual, intrinsic, or relative ; 
thus the knowledge of a fact necessary to 
physical wants or the senses of the body must 
take precedence of facts relating to particular 
times and places, and which are only useful 
in connection with such accidental properties. 
Hence the absolute truth should come in 
value before the conditional, limited, or con- 
tingent fact. The truths of most sciences, 
the abstract sciences especially, are of uncon- 
ditional value; while knowledge, such as 
historical and archeological facts, or those de- 
pendent or limited in their application, how- 
ever useful, ought to rank second in our ac- 
quirements. In the curriculum for an archi- 
tectural education, for example, the inorganic 
sciences should come before the organic ; the 
properties of bodies in their physical aspect 
should be studied first ; their accidental com- 
binations as regards time and space after- 
wards ; thus chemistry and mechanics should 
precede geology and mineralogy. In the ab- 
stract sciences, in the same manner, the simple 
properties of form and quantity should be 
studied before and with greater care than rules 
and formule expressing complex relations and 
generalisation of truths. Indeed, the order 
in which the sciences have been evolved is 
the right and only natural process to be fol- 
lowed in their study—namely, that the con- 
crete should precede the abstract, the simple 
the complex, the indefinite and empirical the 
definite and rational. The stages of evolu- 
tion of our faculties will thus be in corre- 
spondence with the steps of our curriculum, 
and a normal amount of ability and energy 
will be sufficient to achieve a far better result 
than the unnatural course usually adopted by 
repetitions of forms and conventional methods 
forced upon the mind. 

It is acknowledged by the most profound 
writers on education that there is more of 
self-regulation in things than was imagined 
under an age of scholastic thought, when 
everything was to be prescribed by rule or 
law, even to the value of money, and that the 
mind had only to be made by the school- 
master. Herbert Spencer, Professors Tyndall, 
Faraday, Huxley, Wyse, and others, have 
clearly demonstrated the fallacy of these now 
empirical notions, and that there is an order 
and a place for everything, if the self-evolution 
of the mental faculties is allowed to indicate 
a process or to regulate instruction. There is 
much more to be accomplished by self- 
education than even at the present day is 
acknowledged. The individual activity of 
the brain is of much greater influence than 
any system of prescribed instruction, the 
main and only use of the latter being to dis- 
cipline and regulate. The fact, indeed, is 
placed beyond dispute by the many instances 
of self-tanght men, and the observed want of 
original thought and power in men who have 
stood foremost in our schools and universities, 
An inquiry into the cause of this failure in 
the results of prescribed studies leads us at 
once to regard the mina as an unwilling task- 
taker, as something to be interested by a 
course of pleasurable instruction which cannot 
fail to call forth and develop the faculties 
instead of repelling them. 

It is this self-evolution in the mental pro- 
cess, then, that should be assisted in our system 
of instruction instead of thwarted. Simple 
facts and conceptions, learnt in the normal 
manner here shown, aid the successive steps 
of the mind in solving further problems by 
presenting materials for conclusion. Not so 
the ordinary course pursued, where the 
generalised idea is conveyed to a mind 
ignorant of the facts and premises constituting 
such a generalisation. As the mind developes, 
a similar development or progression from 
observed facts and inferences to abstract pro- 
positions is the course to be taken in every 
branch of instruction, beginning with the use- 
ful, the simple, the homogeneous, and ending 
with the ornamental, the complex, and the 
heterogeneous. Everything and every idea 
must then fall into its proper order and 
value, and we should not see so many of those 
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conflicting and contradictory conceptions 
which we now continually are meeting with 
in our practical life in thought and art. 

We have seen, then, that the relative values 
of knowledge are in a natural sequence or 
accord with mental evolution—the most 
necessary and absolute truths and facts being 
taught and received first by Nature herself; 
and further, that such a definite law of pro- 
gress has been the invariable law of civilisa- 
tion in its outgrowths of art, religion, and 
philosophy. I will, in my next, more specifi- 
cally allude to some of those sciences and arts 
which should form the primary instruction of 


the artist of design and construction. 
G. H. G. 
———~— 


MONUMENTS OF ART. 


lf becomes every day more evident that only a 

- Systematic study of the history of any 
branch of science or art will serve as a firm basis 
for progress. The French and Germans have 
long acted upon this principle, and we can find 
no other reason for their general superiority over 
us in matters of art but our disregard of the 
study of art history. We may congratulate our- 
selves on the fact that the authorities at the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
have recognised the importance of this much- 
neglected study, and supplied the students with 
regular lectures on the history of art. On the 
other hand, the want of those excellent and 
cheap illustrated works which serve the student 
abroad as guides in this study has long been felt. 
To meet this want, we shall furnish the readers 
of the Buitpina News with a series of system- 
atic illustrations, commencing on the 6th of 
January, 1871, under the title, “‘ MoNUMENTS OF 
Art.” The illustrations will be taken from the 
excellent works of Drs. Kugler, Merz, and Liitz- 
kow, and Professors Guhl and Liibke, and will 
serve as an atlas, showing the gradual develop- 
ment of Art amongst the different nations, and 
the influences of the various styles, chrono- 
logically arranged, from the earliest to our own 
times. The text will be by Dr. G. G. Zrerrrt, 
Professor of the History of Art at the Science 
and Art Department, who will explain in a lucid 
and concise manner the illustrated objects. When 
the series is complete, it will be found one of 
the most compact and at the same time one of 
the most elaborate works on Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting, ever published in this 
country. Rit eS 


BUILDING NEWS SKETCH BOOK. 
DOOR HINGE, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NORWICH. 


DWARD VI.’s school, better known as the 
Grammar School, consecrated to 8S. John 
the Evangelist, was begun about a.p. 1315, by 
Bishop Salmon, and was probably at first only in- 
tended to be a carnary or receptacle for human 
bones, but as the work proceeded it was resolved 
to add the chapel, which was constructed over the 
original carnary. Both the crypt or ‘lower 
chapel”’ and the ‘upper chapel’”’ were conse- 
crated, and in both masses for the dead were said, 
and other services performed. 

Walter Le Hert, who, in the twenty-six years 
of his episcopate (1446—1472) added more to the 
splendour of the cathedral than any of his pre- 
decessors, conceived the design of adding a porch 
to the west end of the building. The access from 
the first must have been very defective, and like 
all places which have been the result of an altera- 
tion of the original plan, the entrance was mean 
and awkward. 

The door illustrated forms the means of com- 
munication between the porch and chapel, and is 
built in the original wall; the arch is well 
moulded, and in good condition. The iron work 
on the lower part of the door has suffered con- 
siderable damage, and only two small pieces re- 
main of an iron beading which originally went all 
the way round. A. Jno. Lacey. 


STYDD CHAPEL, NEAR RIBCHESTER, LANCASHIRE. 


Riscuester, in addition to the interesting fact 
of its being selected by the Romans for one of 
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their northern stations, and attractive to the 
antiquary by the many and rich varieties of 
Roman remains to be found] in the immediate 
vicinity, is also of interest to the student of 
architecture, as having in its neighbourhood the 
ancient church or chapel of Stydd. This little 
edifice is the oldest entire church in Lancashire, 
being one of the earliest institutions of the 
Knights Hospitallers, erected about the early 
part of the twelfth century, and intended to forma 
convenient place of devotion for a retired monastic 
establishment. 

It is situated in the midst of a desolate-looking 
‘‘eroft,” and although not very striking to the 
ordinary passer-by, an air of venerable antiquity 
is nevertheless present, and is heightened by the 
profuse and luxurious mantle of ivy, which seems 
to hold a, strong possession over the walls and 
roof, aye, even to a forced entrance into the 
church through the east window, where it droops 
in graceful festoons over the altar. The walls of 
this ancient church are composed of a durable 
grey grit sandstone 3ft. in thickness. In plan it 
is a simple parallelogram, 46ft. x 21ft. internally, 
without aisles, having neither tower, turret, nor 
belfry. 

The principal doorway, hid by a rude-looking 
porch, is at the west end of the south wall, and in 
proportion, contour of mouldings, and capitals is 
a fine specimen of the ‘Transitional Period. 
Another door, shown in the illustration, and sup- 
posed to have been for the priests’ use, is in the 
north wall, and is of an early Norman character. 
The window in the east gable has three lights, of 
fine proportions, lancet-shaped, and without 
cuspings. There is also a two-light window of 
the same simple character in the west gable. 
The long and narrow description of window 
between the two large windows in the south wall 
is very peculiar, and seems to have been designed 
and employed for other uses than that of merely 
admitting lichtand air. The north wall contains 
two windows of an equally early date with the 
‘‘ priests’? door before mentioned, and similar 
in simplicity of design and detail. 

The roof is open and composed of massive oak 
timbers. There is no reading desk, the ancient 
oak pulpit standing on a rude stone base. The 
chancel is separated from the body of the church 
by an oak screen of simple design ; and in place 
of an altar there is an old oaken table, rude as a 
cottager’s ‘“‘ dresser.” The ancient octagonal 
font has curious heraldic or other sculptures on 
each of its faces, some of the arms being those of 
the Knights Hospitallers. Within the chancel are 
some ancient tombstones, and grave crosses of 
chaste design and delicate workmanship. 

Service is celebrated in the church once a 
month. D. GRANT. 

te 


ON THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


R. ZERFFI delivered the eleventh lecture of 
this course on Tuesday week last, in the 
South Kensington Museum Lecture Theatre. He 
commenced by observing that in treating art from 
an historical point of view, the study of the geo- 
graphical position of a country and the ethno- 
logical elements of the inhabitants was of the 
utmost importance. In taking up Greek art we 
had to deal with that link which connected pre- 
historic and monumental art; the myths and 
mode of thinking of the far East and of the tra- 
ditional period with our own modern art and in- 
tellectual standing. The branches of art which 
we had had under consideration up to the present 
were more or less mere curiosities. They had 
served to prove that the dynamic force was ever 
active in mankind, and produced analogous forms 
of ornamentation, buildings, palaces, and temples, 
but this force had been nowhere counterbalanced 
by the principles of symmetry, eurithmy, and pro- 
portion. In Greek art, however, this balance had 
been attained. Though our museums much re- 
sembled battle-fields after a long and well-con- 
tested strife, being full of disconnected sculptured 
fragments, such as heads, legs, hands, torsos, and 
disfigured faces, we could study from these re- 
mains a well-systematised development of art, 
which had reached, as far as architecture, the cera- 
mic art, and sculpture were concerned, the very 
acme of perfection. According to Plato, the 
Greeks had settled round the sea like ants and 
frogs round a marsh. This comparison, though 
not flattering, characterised the geographical 
position of the ancient Greeks. The sea was the 
Mediterranean, on the shores of which three great 


civilisations had developed themselves—the one 
(commercial) with the Phcenicians, the other 
(theocratic) with the Egyptians, and the third 
(artistic, poetical, and philosophical) with the 
Greeks. Water was often looked upon as a 
separating element, a natural frontier, but this was 
a mere arbitrary assumption, The more we 
studied history the more surely should we arrive 
at the conclusion that rivers, lakes, and seas were, 
in reality, uniting elements. The contiguity of 
water toa country incited the inhabitants to enter- 
prise, led them to think, and aroused their curiosity 
as to whatwas beyond. Prompted by such feelings 
as these, men had explored the world, and settled 
in distant parts, and thus a magic link had been 
forged by an interchange of ideas, wares, 
customs, and manners, The Mediterranean sea 
was the pronaos to the European temple of 
science and art. On its shores the various 
nations assembled, and laid the foundations of a 
structure destined to last through all time. The 
advantages of a variegated geographical position 
were greatest in the Peloponessus, which might be 
ealled the grand entrance gate to the north- 
western stage of the world’s history. In 
this place, we should see that a civili- 
sation and an art had developed, becoming 
models for all other ages to copy, and no doubt 
retaining their supremacy so long as taste in art 
should exist. Comparative philology had taught 
us that there must have been a period during 
which the Indians, Persians, Teutons, Celts, 
Greeks, and Romans spoke the same language. 
These nations belonged to one race, having as 
distinguishing characteristics a facial angle of 
ninety degrees, and, on an average, ninety-two 
cubic inches of brain. There could not be the 
slightest doubt that the Greeks were Aryans. 
Some of the Aryan tribes settled in the Pelo- 
ponessus at a very early period. This district 
formed originally a portion of a greater continent 
which (according to Diodorus) subsequently sank 
beneath the Aigean Sea in consequence of some 
natural convulsion. This convulsion was said to 
have formed the straits of the Euxine, and to have 
broken up the continent round the Mediterranean, 
uniting that sea with the Atlantic ocean. The first 
settlers in Greese were the Pelasgians, a name 
derived from the Greek word signifying the sea, 
and used indiscriminately to distinguish all persons 
coming from thesea. They were followed by the 
Cyclops, or heaven-gazers. Both these tribes came 
from Asia Minor. Whether they settled before 
the Agean Sea buried a portion of the European 
and Asiatic continents, or at a later period, was a 
point difficult to decide. It appeared that they 
had been an agricultural people from time imme- 
morial. Of their walls we had those of Tirynthos, 
of Cyclopean construction. The stones were 
roughly laid one upon another, and the interstices 
filled up with smaller ones. Some of the larger 
stones were 11ft. long. The walls were, on an 
average, 25ft. thick, and were provided here and 
there with passages and openings, We next had 
those of the Castle of Mycenz, and they showed an 
immense progress. The castle had been the seat 
of Agamemnon. The walls were constructed of 
polygonal stones, well cut, with sharp edges, well 
fitted to one another, without the use of smaller 
stones to fill the crevices. Still more perfect were 
the walls of the old town of Buphagos. The poly- 
gonal blocks were so arranged that they began to 
form regular horizontal layers, whilst the Cyclopean 
walls of Psophis were perfect constructions of 
square blocks, disposed in regular horizontal layers. 
The Pelasgians and Cyclops had been followed by 
the Hellenes, who received that name from 
Deucalion’s son Hellen. They belonged to the 
mythical and heroic period, and had already at- 
tained a high degree of civilisation when they 
settled. : In them was exhibited the Oriental love 
of splendour, balanced by a feeling of sterner 
regularity. The town Sipylos (of Cyclopean con- 
struction) had been the principal seat of the Tan- 
talides. This tribe was of Aryan origin, as were 
also the Atlantides; they were both well acquainted 
with astronomy. The descendants of Heracles 
had next appeared ; they were of Assyrian origin, 
and passed through Lydiaiato Greece. These had 
been followed by the Dorians, who came down 
from the northern mountains of Greece, In these 
Dorians we could trace a deeper sense of beauty, 
for they were earnest, manly, and solemn. Their 
temples had been the very reflection of their 
primitive religious simplicity and their social and 
political organisation. The Doricimmigration had 
taken place eighty years after the destruction of 
Troy. From this time the name of Pelasgians 
disappeared, and Homer speaks of the Greeks as 


Achzeans, Danai, and Argives only. We should 
find that Greece had been influenced by various © 
immigrations to avery great extent. A colony 
from Sais had settled down in Attica, founding 
Cecropea, from which spot, said Cicero, knowledge 
had spread into the whole world. In the year 
B.c. 1493, another colony from Phoenicia, under 
Cadmus, had arrived. From the leader of this 
colony the Greeks learnt sixteen letters of their 
alphabet. Next Danaos introduced milder customs, 
and finally Minos, who settled on the Island of 
Crete, cleared the seas of pirates. In Crete had 
also lived Deedalus, who was said to have wrought 
for Ariadne a dance in metal, which formed the 
model for that worked on the shield of Achilles, 
by Vulcan. The Greek word “to embellish,” 
which is derived from the name of Dedalus, led 
us to consider him the founder of Greek orna- 
mental art. We could observe in these different 
immigrations, in the different names of the tribes 
and their leaders, a wholesome variety of influences. 
Orpheus from the extreme north, Cadmus from the 
west, Cecrops from the south, Minos and Deedalus, 
had taught the Greeks music, writing, architec- 
ture, law, and ornamentation respectively. The 
lecturer having described the geographical charac- 
teristics of the various portions of Greece, said 
that in studying the influences of climate on art 
we by no means laboured in vain. We should 
do so with a purpose, that purpose being to make 
up artificially that which might have been denied 
us by Nature. In our foggy climate we need not 
despair; it became our duty to create for our- 
selves, by means of deeper study and a higher 
intellectual development, a kind of ideal sunshine. 
The power was within us, and we had only to cul- 
tivate and use it to conquer the difficulties pre- 
sented by a moist atmosphere and a leaden sky. 
The difference would be that whilst the Greeks 
produced genial works of art under the influence 
of a sunny sky, we should have to produce 
our works under the influence of a bright 
and cheery intellectual atmosphere. And the 
latter, if we but knew how to manage it, 
was by no means less powerful than the former. 
We had only to employ those faculties which God 
had given us in order to acquire that which we 
imagined had been a speciality in the case of the 
Greeks, who in art, poetry, and science had done 
everything well, and had known so many things 
apparently by intuition—apparently only, for we 
should trace the thick sediment from which 
slowly, by degrees, and with infinite labour, the 
magnificent structure of Greek development was 
built up. 

In conclusion, Dr. Zerffi announced that the 
next lecture of the course would take place on 
January 17, 1871, when he will take the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks as his subject. As the inter- 
val between now and then was a fortnight longer 
than originally contemplated, for the first two 
weeks of the resumption of the lectures there 
will be two lectures per week, in order that the 
course may end at the proper date. The next 
four lectures, therefore, will take place as 
follows :—Lecture XII., Tuesday, January 17 ; 
Lecture XIII., Friday, January 20; Lecture 
XIV., Tuesday, January 24; Lecture XV., Friday, 
January 27, from three to four p.m. each day, . 
after Which the lectures will proceed as usual 
every Tuesday afternoon. 


—— -~~—_— 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


HE year 1870, which is fast leaving us, has 
fh witnessed the accomplishment of another 
great engineering work. The boring of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel is at last completed after fifteen 
years’ labour. The disadvantages under which 
the engineers worked have been many. No shafts 
could be constructed, as in shorter tunnels, and 
consequently all the rubbish had to be conveyed 
to the entrances of the borings. The length of 
the tunnel is seven miles and three-fifths, and the 
width twenty-six feet and a quarter. The work- 
men, who commenced at both ends, with the Alps 
between them, have met exactly in the midde of 
the tunnel, and now, in all calculations of railway 
transit, the Alps may safely be left out of con- 
sideration. Passengers may, on the completion 
of the work, go from Paris to Milan without 
changing carriages. Italy has nobly won her 
place by this work by the side of France and 
England, forthe boring of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 
if if does not excel, must at least rank equal with 
the laying of the Atlantic Cables and the comple- 
tion of the Suez Canal. 
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ANCIENT IRISH ARCHITECTURE.* 


R. ARTHUR HILL has soon followed up 
his former folio work on the Cathedral 
at Ardfert, by two smaller quartos, illustrating 
respectively Templenahoe, Ardfert, and Kil- 
malkedar, County Kerry. These are two 
very small, but highly interesting structures, 
and are amply set forth in the lithographs by 
Mr. Hill, and the photographs by Mr. Hudson, 
of Killarney, which accompany them. It seems 
extraordinary at first sight that so moderate 
an amount of what may be called architectural 
detail could render so piquant buildings which 
in size and form hardly surpass any ordinary 
barn, yet their few details tell so eloquent a 
tale of days gone by, and have given so much 
character, that architects and archeologists 
alike will thank the coadjutors in these works 
for their faithful rendering of these few ruined 
walls, which must soon either succumb to the 
adverse influences of neglect and climate, to 
which they have been long exposed, or else 
lose much of the interest they possess through 
necessary repairs or restoration, which may 
pass the bounds that necessity might impose. 

Both chapels belong to a class of Hiberno- 
Romanesque or Celtic buildings, probably 
erected during the twelfth century, of which 
there are many specimens to be found in 
different parts of Ireland, not the least re- 
markable among which are these, which are 
situated in so remote a part of the country, 
almost the very western part of Europe. 

Templenahoe appears to have been one of a 
twin pair of churches which were erected upon 
the site of the Cathedral of Ardfert before the 
thirteenth century. The only extant fragments 
of the other have been worked up in the later 
fabric of the cathedral, as we described in our 
review of Mr. Hill’s work on that structure. 
Templenahoe, though in ruins, still remains, 
and isa simple parallelogram about 36ft. by 
21ft. in the clear inside. It had a semi- 
circular headed western doorway, and four 
very small Norman windows, one of which is 
perfect, and a fine, and even rich, specimen 
of the style, moulded and surrounded on 
the inside by a band of elaborate orna- 
ment, consisting of a series of geometrical 
figures, delicately carved, and of varied design. 
The quoins of the building are also 
effectively treated with bold three-quarter 
shafts, terminated by capitals all of different 
design. The walls are of good irregular 
masonry of limestone, with a few bands of sand- 
stone to diversify the colour, and all the 
architectural details are of sandstone. A cornice, 
with hollow moulding thickly studded with 
beads, is supported at the angles by the shafts 
above named and their intermediate corbels, 
and is carried along both sides, and it is also 
returned a short distance at each end. A 
rich semicircular chancel arch gave access 
formerly to an apsidal projecting termination 
or altar recess, which is now, however, entirely 
destroyed, but the eastern wall of the nave 
shows where its roof abutted. 

The church at Kilmalkedar is a still more 
richly decorated building, well built of a 
neighbouring freestone. It originally hada 
stone roof, constructed on the corbel principle, 
the stones being horizontally bedded and 
overlapping until the sides met, and were 
covered by a single course of flags as a ridge. 
A string-course marks the division between 
the upright walls and the sloping roof, straight 
on the outside, but curved gradually within to 
the apex. The church has now a nave and 
chaneel, the latter being an addition at some 
time before Pointed architecture was intro- 
duced. Previously, the nave was terminated 
by a small arched recess at the east end, as 
Templenahoe may have been. This was only 
5ft. wide, and probably, says Mr. Hill, an 
apse intended, in primitive fashion, to hold 
the seat of the priest ; the altar standing out 
independently of the wall, as in the Greek 


* © Ancient Irish Architecture.” Published by the 
Author, ArTrHuR Hitt, B,f., A.R.I.B,A., 24, Keppel- 
street, London, 


Church to this day. The arch of this recess, 
corresponding to a chancel arch, is moulded 
and surrounded by a very effective ornament 
formed of a series of round discs relieved on 
a slightly hollow ground, and a pair of simple 
pilasters carry a highly-enriched member, 
similar in treatment to that of the inner 
member of the west doorway of Ardfert 
Cathedral. Portions of two side niches of this 


apse still remain. 


The western doorway is a good example of 
its class, semicircular-headed, and of two 
orders, with nook shafts ; it is surmounted 
by alabel mouldiag with carved heads; the 
tympanum is filled up with a plain slab. of 


stone. 


The interior of the nave is curiously de- 
corated with a series of half-round shafts that 
divide the side walls into panels below the 
curving of the roof. Only two small Norman 
windows give light to the interior, one on 
each side opening into the second panel from 
They hardly 


the eastern end of the nave. 
contain a foot of glass apiece, and are un- 
moulded, splayed on the inside, and were not 
provided with glass or shutters. The chancel, 
though stone-roofed as well, differs much from 
the nave in detail, though still of the round- 


arched period. The east window, instead of 


being a simple opening with sloping jambs, 


has parallel jambs moulded cutside, and much 
higher in proportion to its width ; and the 
quoins differ from those of nave, being plain 


instead of having buttresses. 
Altogether these two tiny structures con- 


tain as inany points of interest and even beauty 


as many much larger ones, and we are thank- 
ful to Mr. Hill and his friend Mr. Hudson, 


for the complete manner in which they have 


illustrated them. 
——>_——_- 


THE TOMB OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


T the last meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the 
Prorressor Donaupson read an elaborate paper, 


illustrated by several drawings and plans, ‘‘ On the 
Mystery of the Tomb of Charlemagne, and the 


Research2s made of late years to discover its 
actual site in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle.”’ 


The learned Professor, after some introductory 


remarks, proceeded to describe the strange for- 
tunes which had attended the depository in 
which lay the body of the greatest warrior of the 


Middle Ages, the Emperor of Germany and 


France, Charlemagne. Many will exclaim, ‘‘Oh, 
we know where it is, in the Dome of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, under the large slab with the inscrip- 
tion KAROLYS. MAGNys.’’ Such would, possibly, be 
surprised to hear that not a trace of the sepul- 
chral vault is to be found throughout the area of 
the cathedral ; and that the slab with its inscrip- 
tion is an apocryphal act of the French Bishop of 
Aix at the beginning of the present century, ‘and 
most probably not over the spot where he was 
buried in his royal crypt. Professor Donaldson 
then went on to give a sketch of the personal ap- 
pearance, the extent of rule, and the circumstances 
connected with Charlemagne’s death and burial, 
in the course of which he said that at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, during the last years of his reign, 
Charlemagne erected the mortuary chapel or 
cathedral in which hisremains were to be interred; 
and to give it the utmost sanctity he built it ina 
circular (or rather polygonal) form of plan, to 
coincide somewhat with the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem.* It was consecrated in 
the year 804, by Pope Leo III, 

The full understanding of the plan of this 
building is necessary to the ‘comprehension jof 
the circumstances to be presently alluded to. 
The church had a large open projecting porch, 
forming the entranee, flanked by two circular 
towers, in which are ample staircases. The 
centre consists internally of an octagon with an 
arched aisle all round, and on the further side, 
opposite the entrance, was a square sacellum or 
sanctuary, or altar recess, of no great size, being 
only 16ft. square in the clear, and square in plan. 
Such is the general disposition of the original 


* In plan, section, and decoration it resembles the 
Church of S. Vitale at Ravenna, following a type gene- 
rally adopted at that epoch of Byzantine art. Both of 
them have been disfigured by plaster work in succeed- 
ing ages. 


19th inst., 


fabric, as is evident from the bas-relief in a 
panel of the later shrine, where the Emperor 
is represented offering the model of his church 
to the Virgin. The sacellum, or altar recess, and 
a portion of the external wall adjoining, were, in 
the thirteenth century, or about four-and-a-half 
centuries later, pulled down in order to form an 
entrance to a choir, or kind of Lady chapel, then 
built as an addition. The inside hasa lower range 
of arcades forming an aisle, above which isa gallery 
all round forming a second tier, the arcades being 
filled in with slender columns.* Aboveis a clere- 
story with windows, surmounted by an octagonal 
dome. The diameter of the centre octagon seems 
to be 47ft. 6in., or half the width between the 
outer walls of the polygon, which is 95ft. in dia- 
meter in the clear. The total height, from the 
floor to the apex of the dome, is about 105ft. Ia 
front of the western, or main entrance, there was 
a square fore-court, anciently called a ‘‘ Paradis,” 
with porticoes and side halls, and facing the 
entrance were dwellings for the priests, similar to 
the arrangement of the Old Basilica of S. Peter’s 
at Rome, then existing, and there was a passage 
uniting the imperial palace with the church. 
Such were the general architectural arrangements 
of the building, the exterior of which was probably 
of a plain simple character; but the interior was 

profusely enriched with Roman} mosaics, like 
those of Ravenna and other churches of that 
period, which covered the plain faces; and there 
were handsome bronze doors, panellings, and 
gratings, as shown in Weerth’s work. The mo- 
saics, however, have disappeared, and the interior 
presents the aspect of a degraded period of art. 
Eginhavrd, in the life of his father-in-law, Charle- 
magne (c. xxxi.), says he was buried in this 
building on the same day that he died, and a gilt 
arch was built above the spot, with his statue and 
the following inscription :—‘‘ Under this is placed 
the body of Charles, the great and orthodox Em- 
peror, who nobly enlarged the kingdom of the 
Franks, and happily ruled 47 years, &c.”’ There 
are one or two circumstances connected with this 
interment which are remarkable. The short in- 
terval that occurred after his death, caused, per- 
haps, by the state of decomposition of the body, 
rendered dispatch {absolutely necessary, although 
his son and successor, Louis the Pious, was in 
Aquitaine, many days’ journey distant. It seems, 
therefore, probable that the body was provision- 
ally deposited, possibly in the sacellum or altar 
recess, with the arch over it to indicate its posi- 
tion. The King Louis, when he arrived, had a 
proper place for the tomb carried out, as his his- 
torian, Nitard, states. Ademar, in his ‘ Histori- 
arum,”’ libri [I., c. ix., apud Pertz Monum., 8S. 

IV., p. 118, described, towards the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the appearance of the royal 
sepulchre. 

From this description it appears that the 
sepulchre of Karolus was in a subterraneous 
chamber, in a vault, where the Emperor was 
seated on his throne ; and a monumental part of 
the golden arch was in the church above ground 
with the inscription given by Hinhardt. Mons. 
Arendt considers that this latter portion disap- 
peared at the end of the ninth century, in conse- 
quence of the invasion of the Normans, who, in 
888, took possession Aix-la-Chapelle, and reduced 
to ashes the palace of Charlemagne, which re- 
mained in ruin eighty years, until the time of 
Otho the Great. According to the chronicle of 
Hermann de Reichenau, the interior of the church 
was devastated and used as a stable by the Nor- 
mans. In the beginning of the tenth century the 
palace and the church were restored, and in 936 
they were used for the consecration of Otho the 
First. The visible part of the tomb, that is the 
arch, was not restored, and the sepulchral crypt 
had been forgotten ; for when, about the year 1000, 
the Emperor Otho III. wished to visit Charle- 
magne in his tomb, no one knew where it was. 
He himself directed the operations for its dis- 
covery, and one of the great dignitaries of his 
court narrates the result (Cron. Novaliciense III., 
32 ap. Pertz). 

The body of the great Emperor remained in his 
tomb for 165 years from the time when Otho III. 


* Rondelet, Vol. I., p. 254, mentions four columns of 
red oriental granite in the Salle d’Apollon of the Louvre, 
as having come from the tomb (or rather sepulchral 
church) of Charlemagne, at Aix-la-Chapelle; they are 
about l6éin. in diameter, and I11ft. 6in. high; they were 
taken away by the French in 1794, as also the rest of 
those in the arcades of the galleries; the latter, however, 
were restored to Aix in 1815, but were never replaced, 
and now lie about neglected. 

+ Eginhard mentions also gold and silver, with can@ela- 
bra and marbles and columns brought from Rome and 
Ravenna, which could not be procured from elsewhere, 
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had visited it, a.p. 1000, until the time of the cano- 
nization of Charles, in 1165, by Pope Alexander, by 
whose will and mandate, in the presence of the Km- 
peror Frederick, or Barbarossa, the bones of Charle- 
magne were taken up with the utmost reverence 
from the spot where they had been 352 years. 
They were then honourably placed in a magnifi- 
cent coffin* by Reinald, Archbishop of Cologne, 
and Alexander, Bishop of Liege, and Charles was 
canonised and proclaimed a holy Confessor. Fifty 
years after, according to Reinald of Liege, the 
body of Charlemagne was placed in a more mag- 
nificent shrine of gold and silver, which was 
begun in the time of Barbarossa, and completed 
in that of his successor Frederick II. in 1215, and 
securely closed by that Emperor himself with 
great ceremony. Then was added by the town, 
and finished (1355-1414) a new choir, either to 
meet the increased necessities of public worship 
and crowded pilgrimages caused by the canonisa- 
tion, and for which the original octagon was in- 
adequate, or to.carry out the greater cult to the 
Virgin Mary, as is evidenced also in many of the 
cathedrals and abbey churches of our own country, 
by the Lady Chapel extension at the east end. 
This increase corresponds in every particular 
structurally with that of the Temple Church in 
London, where the old Norman circular church 
has the early pointed elongations, so that the 
original western portion forms, as it were, a 
narthex or vestibule to the quadrangular area 
used for the services. In the Aix-la-Chapelle ad- 
dition, the eastern end is very effectively deve- 
loped or expanded into a circle, forming a species 
of more glorious sanctuary for the altar, and upon 
it was placed the shrine with the relics of the 
sainted Emperor, which remained there during 
five centuries. It was opened in 1481, on Octo- 
ber 12, upon the earnest application of Louis XI. 
of France, who, in honour of the Virgin and 
Charlemagne, inclosed one of the arms in a golden 
case weighing 283} marks of gold. After this all 
memory of the remains of Charlemagne being 
contained in this shrine seems to haye passed 
away, and the magnificent depository was sup- 
posed to contain the body of 8. Leopard, mar- 
tyred under Julian the Apostate, and whose body, 
imagined to have a greater odour of sanctity, had 
been transferred from Otricoli, near Rome, to Aix, 
and deposited in the Basilica of Aix, in the time 
of Otho III.: and thus the martyr had usurped 
the place of the sainted Emperor in the estima- 
tion of the worshippers. In fact, so utterly had 
the imperial remains been forgotten, that when, 
about 1780, the ancient altar of the choir was 
pulled down and replaced by another in the style 
of the ‘‘ Renaissance,” the shrine with its precious 
contents was placed in a sacristy of the church, 
where its other sacred treasures are kept. The 
tradition alone remained of the centre of the 
polygon being the site of the tomb, and a stone 
was placed to mark the spot at the beginning of 
the present century. The more recent publica- 
tion of many chronicles and other authentic 
memorials of the Carlovingian epoch, drew the 
public attention to amore thorough study of all 
facts connected with the reign and person of 
Charlemagne ; and Professor Bock, of Brussels, 
more particularly took up the question from the 
year 1837 as tothe tomb of the great Emperor. 
His researches attracted the notice of the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick William IV., who 
directed steps to be taken to discover the origi- 
nal sepulchral crypt. Excavations were accord- 
ingly made in the atrium of the church, and 
on the right-hand side of the aisle of the 
octagon, there were found various coffins, among 
which was that containing the body of S. Leo- 
pard. Inthe centre of the octagon, where the 
body of Charlemagne had always been supposed 
to be deposited, were discovered the remains of 
a Roman water-conduit, rendering it doubtful 
whether it was possible for any crypt ever to have 
been there. With regard to the tomb of Charles 
the results were negative. But the inscription 
on the coffin of 8. Leopard led to the conviction 
that the magnificent shrine, supposed by popular 
belief for so long a period to contain the remains of 
that saint, must be the depositary of some other 
precious relics. On the 7th of August, 1843, the 
shrine was opened in the presence of a deputation 


pe There is much obscurity as to this receptacle of the 
imperialremains, There is preseryed in Aix a tradi- 
tional marble sarcophagus, carved with the representa- 
tion in high relief of the Rape of Proserpine, and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson is inclined to believe it was tempo- 
rarily used on this occasion. Itis called the tomb of 
Charlemagne, and wasremoyed by the French to the 
Church of the Benedictine monks in Marseilles, accord- 
ing to Dittmar’s “ History of the World.” 


of the chapter and two physicians, and inside was 


found a parchment reciting in most formal terms 


the fact ‘ad futuram rei memoriam” of the open. | 
ing of the shrine in 1481, the abstraction of the | 
right humerus, and its being incased in gold by | 
Underneath was a tissue of purple | 


Louis XI. ) 
silk of great beauty, enveloping bones forming a 


complete skeleton, with the exception of the skull, | 
the upper right arm, and a tibia, which are now | 


in the treasury of the Basilica, and thus were 
recognised the true remains of Charlemagne, 
These excavations produced no evidence as to the 
sepulchral chamber, and the curiosity of archeolo- 
gists and antiquaries had not been satisfied. In 
1861 these researches were renewed with the per- 
mission of the Government, under the superin- 
tendence of his Exceliency Baron d’Olfers, and 
the direction of the architect of the cathedral, 
Herr Zweiner, both of them honorary and corre- 
sponding members of the Institute, assisted by 
the town architect. They first dug down to 
depths varying from 8ft. to 11ft. in every direc- 
tion, under the centre and to the right and left. 
They found masses of solid masonry 2ft. thick 
running in various directions, not in the axis of 
the buildings, and some stone coffins, but no 
evidences of a crypt or vault, or hollow space. 
There were traces of construction apparently an- 
tecedent to the Basilica, probably Roman, 
foundations of the original construction in and 
next the old choir, and cut away to receive it, and 
at 11ft. deep a spring of water.; It hence apppears 
probable that the original sepulchral vault was 
destroyed when the body of Chartes was taken up 
in 1163, about three centuries and a half after his 
original interment, and the hollow filled up so as 
to leave no trace of any previous interment, and 
this may possibly have been necessitated by the 
fact that in order originally to gain sufficient 
height for the vault, the platform over it, on which 
the altar stood, may have been raised perhaps a 
couple of feet above the general level of the floor, 
with steps up to it from the aisle in front. Hence, 
to have a level floor from the octagon to the new 
Gothic chapel or choir, this must have been re- 
moved. Upon consideration of all the facts, the 
professor said his own impression was that, in 
conformity with the practice of that and subse- 
quent periods of medieval religious observances, 
the body of Charlemagne was originally preserved 
in a vault built under the high altar in the square 
recess at the east end, now destroyed, but between 
the central octagon and the new choir. It was 
anciently the custom to place the bodies of saints, 
martyrs, and other eminent confessors of the 
faith and founders immediately over or under the 
altar, in front or as close to it as possible. Thus, 
in the Basilica of S. Ambrogio at Milan the altar 
has a baldachino or canopy over it supported by 
four columns, and on the top of the baldachino 
is placed the shrine of the saint. At the cathedral 
in the same city, the body of San Carlo is superbly 
entombed with its silver coffin in a crypt under 
the high altar, a very frequent arrangement in 
Italy. And throughout that country are instances 
of the very altar itself being a sarcophagus, occa- 
sionally with a crystal front, exposing the very 
mummy corpse of the saint. In our own land the 
shrine with the body was often behind the altar- 
screen ina special sanctuary, where the pious 
might worship the sacred remains at all times 
and in greater numbers, as in Westminster Abbey, 
S. Albans, Canterbury, Winchester, &c., We. 
Consequently he did not think that the body of 
Charlemagne could haye been deposited in the 
centre of the octagon, for independently of the 
evidences ‘‘ in loco”’ to the contrary, it is too re- 
mote from what was and is considered the most 
holy part of the sacred fabric, particularly when 
when we regarded him as the ruler over so vast a 
portion of Europe, the sanctity attributed to him 
as the Defender of the Head of the Church, which 
was confirmed by his subsequent canonisation, 
and as the founder of the cathedral. Therefore, 
he apprehended that it was under or immediately 
before the altar that his body originally was pre- 
served, and only removed when in the time of 
Otho III. he was canonised, and the more recent 
choir was erected to give greater splendour to the 
worship of the Virgin, and necessitating the 
transference of the remains of the sainted 
monarch to a more befitting receptacle and reli- 
quary of, that period, in order to place them 
over the new altar. In conclusion, the learned 
professor detailed many interesting circumstances 
connected with the structure of the depositary cf 
Charlemagne ; but these must be passed over for 
want of space. 

The thanks of the meeting were, on the motion 


of Mr. Jennings, seconded by Mr. Charles Barry, 
accorded to the professor for his mteresting paper, 
and it was announced that the nextmeeting would _ 
take place on Monday, January 9, 1871, when 
Professor Ansted will read a paper on the selec- 
tion of building sites. 


> 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Glasgow Herald, 
in a paper headed “ Rambles at the West 
End,” dwells at great length on the building 
operations at present in progress at that end of - 
the city, and we are glad to see that a large 
number of dwellings for workmen have been ~ 
erected, or are in course of construction. The — 
writer says :—‘‘ A few years ago a green park ex- 
tended from North Woodside-road to the Round 
Toll-house in Garscube-road, but since then it 
has become the site of new strects, and is almost 
built up. The tenements forming the outside of 
a semicircle opposite the old toll-house, where 
‘Garscube Cross’ is now located, are of a very 
fine description, and consist for the most part of — 
two rooms and a kitchen, with shops underneath. 
In the other streets rooms and kitchens prevail, 
so that the working classes in this busy locality 
have received very considerable additions of late 
to their house accommodation. Mr. John Dun- 
cangon is the builder, and he seems to have taken 
every precaution to insure cleanliness and proper 
ventilation. The closes and back-yards are laid 
with asphalte, and as a consequence they are 
easily swept. In fact, the idea of leaving a small — 
green at the back of thickly-populated tene- — 
ments is worse than useless in a practical point of — 
view. The green is soon trampled into a puddle, — 
and worn into holes or receptacles for filth, and — 
thus a nuisance is created where a privilege was — 
intended. On this property Mr. Duncanson has — 
erected about 220 houses of one room and a 
kitchen each; 39 of three apartments each; and 
34 shops. On the north side of Garscube-road, 
where the Oakbank Foundry used to stand, the 
same builder has just completed an extensive 
tenement, four stories in height, and divided into — 
72 houses of rooms and kitchens, with 13 shops 
underneath. This range is intended to be 
lengthened eastwards as soon as possession can 
be obtained of an old-fashioned school-house and 
the dilapidated round toll-house; in fact, Mr. 
Duncanson intends to open a new street at this 
point, which will run almost in a line with 8. 
George’s-road.... On the west side of 8. 
George’s-road, and south from the old-fashioned — 
church of 8. George’s-in-the-Fields, there has ~ 
lately been erected a large square block of build- _ 
ings, consisting of 51 houses of two apart-— 
ments, and 14 of three apartments each, with — 
10 shops, the latter being mostly situated in 8. — 
George’s-road. A tenement has also been erected — 
at the back of the church, but a part of the — 
‘yard’ abuts upon a new street running east and — 
west, and forms a very ugly obstruction. In ~ 
Inchbelly-road, Springburn, and on Garngad and ~ 
Keppoch-hills, tenements are rising, or have — 
lately been roofed in, the greater portion of — 
which are designed for the occupation of the 
working classes. The same may be said of the — 
Parliamentary-road, where we found lately no — 
fewer than eight tenements, consisting of 156 
houses, 34 of which were single apartments, 81 — 
of two apartments each, and 41 of three apart- — 
ments, besides upwards of 20 shops. In this — 
quarter also Messrs. George Smith & Co., of the — 
Sun Foundry, are busy erecting new works, — 
which will cover about four acres of ground, the — 
fronts extending 450ft. and 320ft. respectively. In — 
the West End we found, in various stages of pro- — 
gress, or newly completed, 83 houses of one — 
apartment, 621 of two apartments, 231 of three, — 
69 of four, 47 of five, and 15 of six apartments — 
each, besides 98 shops, to say nothing of several — 
public works. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
great majority of these houses have been erected — 
specially for the working classes, and not a few — 
of them in situations hitherto held sacred to — 
middle-class gentility.” 
—__>—___——. = 
One hundred and twenty-seven architects have ap- 
plied for copies of instructions to competitors for — 


the erection of the Wharfedale Union new work- — 
house. 


Itis stated that Mr. Samuel Smiles, author of 
“ Lives of the Engineers,” is about to undertake | 
the biography of the late Mr, Brassey. 
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THE RATING OF RAILWAYS. 


(Concluded from page 472). 
pag 


N the case of a railway the property of one com- 
pany, but jointly used by two or more companies, 
it has been laid down that all the traffic is to be 
taken into account, as though it belonged exclu- 
sively to one company, and that the proper deduc- 
tions should be made therefrom. It was held in the 
case of The Queen v. the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company, that in estimating 
the rateable value of the Brighton line in the parish 
of Croydon, the traffic of The South Hastern Rail- 
way Company passing over the line, as well as that 
of the Brighton Company, should be taken into 
account. 

The judges said “ The subject of the transaction 
between the appellants, The Brighton Company and 
The South Bastern Company, seers to be this: that 
the traffic of the latter is to pass over a certain por- 
tion of the line of the former, in consideration of 
the traffic of the former passing free over a certain 
portion of the line of the latter. A certain distance, 
- between two and three miles, of the appellants’ 
line, within the parish of Croydon, is affected by 
this arrangement. We think that the Sessions 
rightly decided this to be rent in kind, earned by 
this land. It seems to us exactly the same in sub- 
stance as if so many tickets were daily issued, with- 
out money paid for them, to The South Eastern 
Railway Company in return for so many received 
from them. The tickets mutually transferred 
would, on either side, represent so much money 
earned. But then, we think these earnings must 
be subject to the same deductions as if they were 
received in money.” 

Stations.—Hitherto, stations have been referred 
to so far only as it has been necessary to make a 
deduction in respect of them in estimating the 
rateable value of a piece of a line of railway. The 
method of rating each station in the parish in which 
it happens to be situated has now to be explained. 

It must still be borne in mind that the rateable 
value of all the parts of a railway, lines as well as 
stations, cannot exceed the rateable value of the 
whole, and that the rateable value of each separate 
station is the rent which the hypothetical tenant 
3g a railway might be reasonably expected to pay 
or it. 

As already explained, it was laid down in The 
North Staffordshire case that the rateable value of 
the stations must be calculated at the actual value 
at which they ought to be assessed, and not on the 
original cost of construction. It was well put by 
Lord Denman in his judgment in the case of The 
Queen v. The Overseers of Mile End Old Town, 
that the rule of law laid down by Act of Parliament 
for ascertaining the rateable value of any subject 
refers to an estimate of the rent it should yield: 
that the outlay of capital might furnish no such 
criterion since it may have been injudiciously 
expended, and what was costly may have become 
worthless by subsequent changes. 

A station may be too large for the requirements 
of the traffic, in which case the amount of rent 
which a tenant could be expected to give for it for 
a year, or from year to year, would only be in pro- 
portion to the use which he could make of it. A 
station on the top of a high viaduct would be much 
more costly to erect than one on the level of the 
adjoining land; nevertheless, the station on the 
level would be worth a greater rent to the tenant, 
because it would be much less expensive for him to 

work, and much more convenient to his customers 
—the public. A station on two levels, say a pas- 
senger station above, and a goods station below, 
must be less valuable to a tenant than a station of 
equal area all on one level. 

A station originally constructed for the accom- 
modation of a given traffic, which may have been 
subsequently diverted by the opening of anew line, 
or by other causes, is not worth so much to a tenant 
as its original cost would imply. In such a case, so 
much of the station as exceeds the requirements of 
the traffic would be an incumbrance to the tenant 
instead of a benefit; just as a farm homestead, 
originally intended for the accommodation of 1,000 
acres of land, would be of no more value to the 
tenant of only 500 acres than a homestead suitable for 
the lesser quantity of land would be ; indeed, the 
larger homestead would entail upon him repairs, 
to the cost of which he ought not to be subject. 

In the case of The Queen v. Fletton, in 1859, a 
judgment was given which, at first sight, appears 
to be a little conflicting with other judgments, so 
much so, that the present Chief Justice Bovill, who 
was counsel for the appellants, The Great Eastern, 
then The astern Counties Railway Companr, 
subsequently asked leave to mention the case to 
the judges on the ground that the judgment had 
possibly proceeded from a misapprehension of the 
facts ; but Chief Justice Cockburn said that there 
had been no such misapprehension. ‘The facts of 
the case were, shortly, these:—Zhe Eastern 


Counties Railway Company were, in 18438, the 
sole proprietors of the Peterborough station in 
the parish of Fletton. Inthat year they entered 
into an agreement with The London and North 
Western Railway Company whereby the latter 
Company were, for 999 years, to have the joint use 
of the station in consideration of a fixed payment. 
Subsequently, The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany diverted a considerable portion of the traffic 
from the North Western to their own line, and the 
station at Peterborough became diminished in 
value to a very large extent. The appellants 
contended that, in estimating the rateable value of 
the station, regard should be hadto the use made 
of it by the two companies at the time of making 
the rate. The parish contended that the fixed pay- 
ment made by The North Western Company ought 
not to be left out of the calculation. It must, 
however, be mentioned that the appellants ad- 
mitted that, for the purposes of the case, they 
were to be deemed the persons rateable in respect 
of the whole occupation. 

On this statement the judges decided that the 
hypothetical tenant, coming into the place of The 
Hastern Counties Company, would take into 
account the amount to be paid to him by The North 
Western Company for their use of the station, and, 
therefore, that that payment must also be taken 
into account in estimating the rateable value of the 
station ; but the judges seemed to contemplate that 
an altered state of circumstances might very easily 
be brought about, under which the rateable value 
of the station might be different. They laid it down 
that the true principle was to assume the con- 
tinuance of the circumstances constituting the 
value to the existing occupier unless it was made to 
appear that those circumstances were about to 
undergo a change. 

The rateable subjects in a railway station are 
numerous, and will at once present themselves to 
the mind. Among them are :— 

The booking offices, waiting rooms, refreshment 
rooms, platforms, sidings, turn-tables, goods ware- 
houses, carriage sheds, engine houses, tanks, cranes, 
and other fixed plant necessary for the use and 
working of a railway. The rateable value of all 
these depends upon their extent, construction, con- 
venience, the accommodation they afford, and the 
beneficial use which may be made of them, the rate- 
able hereditament being the land on which they 
stand or to which they are affixed, enhanced in 
value by them. 

Under the provisions of certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment, among them ‘‘ The Public Health Act, 1848,” 
land used only as a railway is to be assessed to the 
district rates on one-fourth of its net annual value 
only. It has long been conceded by railway com- 
panies that this exemption did not apply to railway 
stations, but it was reserved for the case of The 
South Wales Railway Company v. the Swansea 
Local Board of Health to obtain a judicial deci- 
sion as to what is to be considered as ‘land used 
only as a railway,” and what as “station.” The 
judges said, ‘‘ The line itself, the sidings, and the 
turn-tables, on which the carriages actually go, and 
so much of the land at the side as is occupied for 
the necessary support of these are, in every sense, 
part of the railway, and so much of the platform as 
is of the same width as the side of the railway 
adjacent is like it to be considered as part of the 
railway, but the rest of the property is liable to the 
full rate.” 

There isa more recent case, that of The Midland 
Railway Oompany v. The Council of the Borough 
of Birmingham, i which the judges have fully 
confirmed the decision in the Swansea case, that 
“the railway, on a reasonable construction of it, 
seems to be not only the actual line of railway’ ne- 
cessary for carrying goods and passengers from A 
to B, but allthe turn-tables, and sidings, and so on, 
which are necessary for the purpose of conducting 
the traffic of the railway. If they are sidings which 
are not used for that purpose, and not necessary 
for that purpose, but which are in the nature of 
warehouses, then they become rateable at the full 
value.” 

This judgment unfortunately gives rise to much 
litigation at Sessions. The question arises under it : 
What are ‘sidings not used for that purpose, and 
not necessary for that purpose, but which are in 
the nature of warehouses?” It hasbeen contended 
that a siding leading to that part of the goods 
station of a railway used as a coal depot is such a 
siding, because trucks belonging to a coal owner 
sometimes stand on it, laden with coals consigned 
to a coal merchant in the adjacent town, who may 
often dispose of the coals to a customer before they 
are unloaded from the trucks, and the customer 
may even fetch them away in his*own carts. Again, 
it has been alleged that a siding leading to the re- 
pairing shops of a railway company is a siding un- 
necessary for the purpose of conducting the traffic 
of a railway company, because the company could 
conduct such traftic without being the repairers of 
their own stock, which they could send off their 
premises to be repaired. 

Judgment and discretion must be exercised in 
solving these and all questions connected with rail- 
way rating, and the circumstances of each case 
must be individually considered. 


VALUATION OF AN Entire Rariway. 
Gross Recrrprs :— 
Being the entire earnings of the 
railway for one year from all 


sources of traflic ee £500,000 
Workine Expenses, 
Including— 
Maintenance of way .. «e 
Locomotive expenses.. ; 
Carriage and waggon expenses 
Traffic expenses and general 
charges = ie 250,000 


Government duty 
Tithe rent-charge 
Rates and taxes a oe 


Net receipts .. £250,000 


OccuPrer’s SHARE, 
Including— 
Interest on capital .. °° 
Trade profits .. : 
Insurance against risks and 
casualties 
Depreciation of Yolling stock 


ef ee 


125,000 


Gross estimated rental .. £125,000 
STATUTABLE DEDUCTIONS :— 
Annual sinking fund, to provide 
for the renewal of way and 
works .. 
Net rateable value of the rail- 


way and stations 


20,000 


oe oe 


£105,000 


ParisH VALUATION. 


Gross Rucerprs 
For a year, attributable to the 
parish, ascertained on “the 

parochial earnings ie a 

say 

WorkinG EXpPEnsss, 
Including— 

Maintenance of way: calcu-) 
lated according to the hehe | 
of line in the parish 

Locomotive expenses: in pro- 
portion to the miles run by 
engines in the parish, and 
including share of light run- 
ning, shunting, piloting, and 
assisting .. $e Fo 

Carriage and waggon ex- 
penses: calculated on an 
estimate of the miles run by 
carriages and waggons in 
the parish 

Traffic expenses and general 
charges: charged in the 
proportion which the gross 
receipts in the parish bear 
to the gross receipts of the 
whole system : bg 

Government duty: in propor- 
tion to the amount of traffic 
in the parish chargeable 
therewith i 

Tithe rent-charge : the appor- 
tioned sum arising out of 
the land occupied by the 
railway in the parish 

Rates and taxes: according to 
the rate in the pound with 
which the assessment is 
chargeable, and upon an 
assessment equal to the re- 
sult of the valuation 

Net receipts in the parish due to 

line and stations .. : 
RaTEABLE VALUE oF STATIONS, 

In proportion to the gross re- 

ceipts, say wie ae 


eee Py £5,000 


2,500 


J 


oe 


Net receipts due to the line of 
railway in the parish.. es 
OccuPriEr’s See, 
Includi 
Taterest on capital tae a 
Trade profits ~. 
Risks and casualties . 
Depreciation of rolling stock 


oe 


| 


Gross estimated rental of line in 
the parish Si be 


STATUTABLE DEDUCTIONS: 


Renewal of way and works, and 
annual sinking fund .. 

Rateable value of the line of 
railway in the parish.. 


pe ne Be 


The claim by Messrs. R. & W. Cuthbertson 
against the Glasgow Improvement Trustees was 
settled on Thureday week, the jury giving the 
claimants £2,340 for their property, £180 for its 
compulsory purchase, and £300 for removal and 
interruption of business; in a , £2,785. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Brackrriars. — Christ Church, Blackfriars- 
road, was re-opened on Wednesday week by the 
Bishop of Winchester, after having undergone ex- 
tensive alterations and repairs. The alterations con- 
sist in the replacing of the old-fashioned high- 
backed pews with modern open stalls, and the remo- 
val of the pulpit to a more appropriate and conve- 
nient position. The flat ceiling has also been 
removed, and a waggon-headed roof substituted. 
The church has hitherto been without apse, but 
now a circular apse has been built, containing 
five stained glass windows, and flanked by two 
vestries, one for the clergy and the other for the 
choir. Four of the windows have been filled with 
stained glass. The total cost of the works has 
been upwards of £3,000. Mr. Blomfield was the 
architect, Messrs. Gibson Bros., of Southwark, 
being the contractors. 


HoweE.u.—The parish church of 8S. Oswald, at 
Howell, Lincolnshire, was reopened on the 15th 
inst. The church consists of nave, north aisle, 
and chantry chapel opening into the chancel (and 
now appropriated as an organ chamber), south 
porch and chancel. The inner door of the porch 
is Norman, and an arcade of four semi-circular 
arches is Early English. The chancel and bell 
gable, for there is no tower, are Decorated. Some 
of the windows in other parts are of the Perpen- 
dicular period. The eastern window of two lights 
has been filled with painted glass. Under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Kirk, of Sleaford, new 
roofs have been placed on the nave and chancel, 

and the whole of the church neatly re-seated. 


Lrycotn.—While the rebuilding of the church 
of S. Swithin’s is almost at a standstill, and S. 
Martin’s involved in a mystery, the parishioners 
of S. Mark are making considerable efforts to pro- 
cure a new church for their parish, the necessity 
for which arises from the increased population. 
A design for a church to accommodate 300 per- 


sons has been prepared by Mr. W. Watkins, of 
Lincoln, consisting of a nave (without aisles), and 
chancel having an apsidal east end. A recessed 
baptistery is placed at the west end, and a vestry 
at the south side of the chancel, and provision is 
made for an organ in the north-east bay of the 
nave. The windows of the chancel are placed at 
a considerable height from the floor line to admit 
of afuture reredos. At the north-east corner of 
the nave is placed the bell turret, which is circu- 
lar to the height of about 40ft., and octagonal 
from thence upwards, terminating in a spire, the 
total height of which from the ground is about 
100ft. The entrance to the church is by a porch 
in the north-west bay of the nave. The church 
is designed in a plain, well proportioned, and 
_ substantial manner in the style of the first period 
of Early English architecture. 


LivERPooL.—On Tuesday the foundation stone 
of a chapel to be erectedin Wellington-road, Tox- 
teth-park, in connection with the United Metho- 
dist Free Churches, was laid. The new chapel 
will be in the Italian style, and built of patent 
red bricks with Stourton stone dressings, the 
dimensions being—length 61ft, and width 41ift. 
Accommodation will be provided for 650 persons. 
The total cost, including the purchase of the land, 
is £3,600. The designs for the building have 
been prepared by Mr. W. I. Mason, architect, 
of Liverpool, and Mr. T. Bridge, of Burscough, is 
the contractor. 


Lys. —The new Church of 8. Mark, Lye, has 
been consecrated. Mr. T. Smith, of Stourbridge, 
prepared the plans for a church, with 400 sit- 
tings. The cost of the building consecrated is 
about £3,000. The memorial stone was laid by 
Lady Lyttelton only about twelve months ago. 
The fabric is of brick, with stone facings. It 
has a naye with aisles,and an apsidal chancel 
with vestry on its north side. The clerestory is 
entirely of wood, and so bound together by iron 
rods as to rest on the pillars, so as to be unaffected 
by any settlement in the walls which might be 
occasioned by the mines in the vicinity. The 
central window of the apse is of stained glass. 


SHREWSBURY.—A new iron church, dedicated to 
All Saints, has been opened at Shrewsbury. The 
fabric has been erected by Mr. Dyer, of Euston- 
road, London, the contractors for the builder’s 
work, including footings, quarry floors, fittings, &c., 
being Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington, of Shrews- 
bury. Mr, E, Haycock, jun., who acted for the 


committee as honorary architect, designed the 
internal fittings. : 
SurEwspuRY.—On Friday week the new Pres- 
byterian church of S. Nicholas was opened at 
Shrewsbury. The style is Norman. The plan 
consists of nave, with clerestory and galleried 
aisles. The whole of the internal and external 


dressings to doors, windows, &c., are of Bath 


stone. The walls are of coursed hammer-dressed 
Grinshill stone. The front elevation is made 
very effective by the erection of a circular stair- 
case tower, which rises above the nave, roof- 
capped with stone. The architect is Mr. R. C. 
Bennett, Weymouth. The whole of the carving 
is the work of Mr. Geflowskii ; the internal fittings 
were supplied by Mr. Birrell; and the plastering, 
&c., has been done by Mr. James, all of Shrews- 
bury. : 


Soura Kernstneron.—On Friday last the 
Bishop of London consecrated a new church, 
dedicated to S. Jude, which has been, erected in a 
district which, until lately, was composed of un- 
cultivated fields and small market-gardens lying 
between the Fulham-road on the north and Ken. 
sington on the south, but which has now become 
one of the well-inhabited districts of South Ken- 
sington The church is in the Early Decorated 
style of architecture, from the designs of Messrs. 
George and Henry Gi dwin. Very light galleries 
are introduced, and the nave and-aisles 30 
widened that the great bulk of the congregation 
is brought towards the east end of the church. 
It will seat about 1,660 people, and the whole 
cost, including adjacent rooms, which will hold 
between 300 and 400 people, is about £11,000. 


BUILDINGS. 


Giascow.—The directors of the Glasgow Con- 
valescent Home have secured a farm near Lenzie 
Junction on which to erect a Home worthy of the 
great city. The contracts have just been con- 
cluded, and the work will begin at an early date. 
Mr. Thomson, of West Regenttstreet, Glasgow, 
(the architect of the extensive pile of buildings 
forming the poor-house, infirmary, and asylum for 
Govan parish at Merryflats) has prepared the 
plans, and will see them carried out. The cost 
will be £6,000 


Guascow.—The brethren of the 8. John’s Masonic 
Lodge, Glasgow, have just completed a new hall, 
which with its accessories occupies one flat and the 
attics of the building immediately to the north of 
the S. Mark’s Lodge, in Buchanan-street. The hallis 
a spacious apartment, 36ft. by 22ft., with a height 
of ceiling of 25ft. Entered from it is the ‘‘ad- 
jacent,”’ of suitable proportions, the kitchen, &c., 
while on the attic floor are two rooms for con- 
versational purposes. The hall is cardinally correct 
in position—+.e., it stands due east and west. The 
dais at the east end of the hall stands on a plat- 
form ascended by three steps, and is provided with 
seats for the Right Worshipful Master and the 
Depute and Substitute Masters. The seats are 
divided from each other by a die, carrying a sphinx 
modelled by Mr. John Mossman, and cut in wood 
by Messrs, Kay & Reid. The chairs for the Senior 
and Grand Wardens are situated respectively at 
the east end and south side of the hall, and are 
raised two steps. The brethren who do not hold 
Office will be accommodated on two rows of seats 
running round the hall, the upper row being raised 
3in. or 4in, above the level of the floor, which is 
of mosaic. The hall will accommodate upwards 
of 100 persons. The decorations were carried out 
under the superintendence of Bro. Mackay, of 168, 
Gallowgate. 

he 


INSTITUTION OF SURVEYoRS.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, held on Monday, December 12th, 
the following names were read and passed for 
ballot, viz. :—As Honorary Members — Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B., East 
Sheen, Surrey ; The Hon. Charles Alexander Gore, 
Office of Woods, Forests, &c., Whitehal!-place ; 
The Hon. James Kenneth Howard, Office of 
Woods, Forests, &c., Whitehall-place. As Mem- 
ber—Alexander Milne Dunlop, 1, Westminster- 
chambers, Victoria-street. The following candi- 
dates were balloted for and declared duly elected: 
As Members,—George Arnold, Colton, North 
Devon; Robert Biackadder, Dundee; Thomas 
Buchan, Dundee; Arthur Cates, 7, Whitehall- 
yard ; Jonas Paxton, Bicester. As Associate,— 
Frederick W. Cardell, 9, Whitehall-place. It was 
resolved that in consequence of the Ist January 
falling on Sunday that “the meeting proposed for 
Monday, January 2nd, shall not take place.” 


NOTICE: 


——_~-—_ 


ALBERT DURER’S ENGRAVINGS. 


HE great interest taken in the life and works of 
the most powerful of the great masters of the 
fifteenth and beginning of tke sixteenth centuries, 
has induced us to reproduce a series of some of his 
most interesting works. We feel sure that our 
readers will be glad to see accurate reproductions 
of these admirable engravings, the originals of 
which are now rare and costly. 
The series will commence? in the second number 
of our new volume—January 13, 1371—with the 
beautiful ‘‘ Virgin and Butterfly.” 


eee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondents. The Editor respectfully re- 
quests that all communications should be drawn up 
as briefly as possible, as there are many claiman's 
upon the space allotted 60 correspondence. } 


To Our READERS.—We shali feel obliged to any of our 
readers who will favour us with brief notes of works con- 
templated or in progress in the provinces. 


Letters relating to advertisements and the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the EDITOR. 
31, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the 
office not later than 5 p.m on Thursday. 


* Recervep.—J. C.A., St. Mungo, T. P. Lilly, M.D., EB. L., © 
E. A, J. P., M., T. W.8., J. N., B.H,, W. Jd. W., W. H. Ly 


J.0. W.0.C., J. 0., C.D. R.G. & Co., T.& Son., The 
Alton Union, J. Greenwood & Sons. 


Cc. S. & H. C.—Plans of cottages received ; nothing par- 
ticular about them to call for their insertion. 

Remo.—By referring to our report (on p, 460 of our last 
number) of the last meeting of the Institute, you will see 
that Mr. Ouvry, the honorary solicitor to that body, has 
given it as his ‘‘ clear opinion ” that ‘‘ the plans, specifica- 
tions, and drawings, whether the buildings be erected or 
not, are the property of the client if he has paid for them, 
and that the decision in the case of Ebdy v, McGowan 
practically settles the question.” 


a es 


Correspondence, 


——>——_. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN IN 
AMERICA. 


(To the Editor of the Burzpine News.) 


Sir,—Having seen a notice in your last issue 
of advice to architectural draughtsmen, setting 
forth the advisability of their coming here in 
search of employment, I am urged by a feeling 
of compassion towards such to contradict in the 
most emphatic manner any such delusion. I have 
had at least thirty applicants call at my office in 
the last month seeking employment, several of 
whom are from England, and to-day hada call 
from one just arrived. He agreed with me that 
such notices cannot but be productive of great 
disappointment and distress, as there are not only 
no grounds for them, but that, on the contrary, the 
country is literally flooded with draughtsmen 
from Germany, who work for the very lowest 
wages, and the great bulk of the architects, being 
Germans, give the preference, of course, to their 
own countrymen. This, added to the fact of this 
city being, probably, the most expensive to live 
in on the continent, it is simply a piece of cruelty 
to advise young men to leave England, where they 
have friends and relatives, and understand the 
ways of the country.—I am, &c., C. P. THomas, 

‘Chicago, Dec. 10, 1870. 


PERCENTAGERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—The points raised in my letter of Dec. 9 
—whether three or how many they might be— 
were introduced only to lead to and illustrate 
that increasingly-urgent one for which alone I 
should allude to the persons called ‘ architects ”’ 
—namely, the present ruthless stamping out of 
all national monuments and history to yield them 
‘* percentage on outlay ;’’ and I am astonished 
that one of themselves should expect me to dis- 
cuss with him; with one who says (p. 456) that 
he would welcome ‘‘ any system that could be 
devised for paying them properly.” (Why on 
earth, then, has he devised none but for being 
paid improperly?) I am astonished because I 
thought it would be clear enough (p. 439, middle 
of col. 1) that I belonged to that portion of the 
public—Vitruvius’s public, or whatever he chooses 
to call us—who regard such claimants, diplomaed 
or not, thus proclaiming themselves incapable of 
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devising the first thing they ever had to devise, 
how to reckon their own pay, as the merest 
quacks, with whom we should as soon think of 
jliseussing as of consulting or employing them, 
and as soon think of this as of trying the advice 
of astrologers. Any of the questions in p. 456 1 
will answer when put by an ordinary member of 
society, but shall not stoop to wrangle with a 
taker of ‘percentage on outlay.” An “ archi- 
tect” would ‘‘ welcome any system that could be 
devised for paying’? architects ‘ properly.” 
Good heavens! How can he be an architect if 
no deviser? Was not the old English term for 
which Renaissance pedants substituted this Greek 
one, was not the name of our cathedral-devisers 
engineer? And isnot ‘‘engineer ” from ingenium, 
“q@ device”? What on earth is an engineer or 
architect for, if not a man of devices? But your 
correspondent and these men proclaim they 
cannot devise the first of all things that any of 
them ever had to devise—a way of being paid for 
his own work! A percentage, say Mr. Tite and 
his Institute, a percentage on the cost of all 
other men’s work ‘seems the best method that 
can be devised.” O, people of England, we, 
Tite & Co., Royal Institute of British Architects, 
being to devise all works for you, and be paid for 
our devising, have devised our best as to this first 
thing that had to be devised, the mode of being 
paid for all our other devising. Lo, we have 
devised! And this is our device :—The best, we 
deem, ‘that canbe,’ that you pay us for all 
other devising so much per cent. of the outlay it 
takes to execute the same. All other men’s 
work to be paid for by measurement, and then, 
so much per cent. of what is paid for their work 
is to be the pay for our devising of the same, 
our ordering, regulating, economising of the 
same ! 

A reasonable being is expected to argue with 
men like that ! Why it surely is rather a disgrace 
to incur from one of them the saying that one 
evinces ‘“‘ the mature views of a man deeply 
versed in ’’ these matters! Butas thatis what your 
correspondent is pleased to say, I beg to inform 
him and whomever it may concern, that they are 
the views of far more than one. We, of the 
scattered English race, do not care, compara- 
tively, what new buildings may arise, in a putre- 
fying community that breeds this manner of para- 
sites, and others for ought we know, as pestilent, 
though we cannot conceive how. By all means 
build, O lords of Britain, as many laughing-stocks 
for Europe as ye will. Money not muddled into 
Westminster Palaces, Thames Embankments, and 
the like, would almost surely run through your 
hands to some folly as mischievous. But what 
arouses us is the ‘*‘ restoring ”’ off the face of the 
earth every lovely and inimitable relic of the 
handiwork of our fathers in the ages that our 
race blossomed in this its cradle isle; the stamp- 
ing out by gowned busybodies and shovel-hatted 
triflers, by men that offer ‘‘ percentage on outlay,” 
and these their outlay-bribed creatures, of every- 
thing that was noble or precious, or monumental, 
or even that was true history, everything that 
visibly linked us to our long ancestry more than 
Maories, everything that could distinguish a land 
ofa thousand years’ story from *Australia or 
Texas ; the vanishing of all to feed a singlejgene- 
ration of your percentagers. That is what has 
roused us at length to see that this disgusting 
system of wdile bribery concerns those who build 
not, concerns our whole exiled race, and must be 
checked and crushed without an instant of unne- 
cessary delay. Day by day percentagers are let 
loose on what few fragments remain to be stamped 
out. We may be too late now to save any. We 
may not get this infamy agitated into notice till 
all is gone, as Ruskin predicted sixteen years ago; 
but our agitation will not cease till these truths 
are acted upon :— 

1. That the man who offers or gives to another 
a percentage on any outlay, is a public enemy; 
and unless the said outlay were of wealth exclu- 
sively and absolutely his own, of the mere sweat 
of his brow, the offence is one that must be 
stopped, if not by common law, by statute ; 
and that enforced, if necessary, by fine, imprison- 
ment, and flogging. 

2. That the man whoaccepts from any other, 

or whatsoever services or supposed services, a per- 
centage on any outlay, is also a public enemy, 
and to be stopped, if in no other way, by fine, and 
imprisonment, and flogging. 

The editor of the Builder, commenting on one of 
the late ‘architects’ ’ suits, talks of some claim 
that was disallowed being as indisputable as their 
* right to five per cent.” (on outlay). Now in 
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at a third time two floggings, and so on. 
shall agitate till not only there may be such a law, 
but that no alleged custom of any trade or insti- 
tute, royally incorporated or not, may be pleaded 
against its operation. 
assuredly be in presence of testimony enough of 
what percentagers brought on the Victorian age ! 


the first volume ofthe same Builder, dated 1841, 
we learn that ‘‘ Lord Kenyon long ago ruled that 
a percentage could not be recovered.” If Lord 
Kenyon’s predecent has been so indisputably over- 
ruled as the Builder considers, does its editor or 
the Institute imagine it is never to be heard of 
again ? I beg to inform any one interested, there 
is nowan agitation begun which will not cease,— 
however recordless and monumentless they may 
meanwhile make our race and land,—till some 
law is passed whereby any offerer of a percentage 
on others’ outlay, be he dean or canon, mayor or 
town-clerk, bishop or rector, warden or trustee of 
whatsoever, may be fined a full half of the said out- 
lay, of allinwhich percentage, great or small, was 
reckoned ; and any taker of a percentage or any 
outlay, be he called engineer, architect, surveyor, 
or aught else, may forfeit the other half thereof ; 


or either of them in default of payment be im- 


prisoned; and if imprisonment be incurred a 


second time, a public flogging added, or 


We 


If ever enforced, it will 


“ Monumentum si queris circumspice ” will be 


this accursed thing’s epitaph for many a long 
day ! 


Your correspondent talks of the ‘ loss and de- 


gradation it involves ” him in, and I have just the 


same language in a letter received from Mr. Geo. 
Edmund Street some years ago. Of course I 


immediately asked, as I now must again, Degra- 
dation ! by whom? Who then degraded you, sir 
Who required or asked you to take percentage on 


an outlay ? No answer have I got from my friend 
to this day. Now I publicly challenge these two 
men who write, one publicly and the other to me, 
that they have been “ degraded,” to name their 
degraders. 

I demand the name of the person who required, 
or asked, or suggested to Mr. Street to work for 
percentage onan outlay; and the name of the 
person who inflicted the same ‘ degradation ” on 
Mr. Aitchison. Further, about ventilation, the 
latter accuses house-builders of refusing to build 


the extra flue to each stack—he writes, or you - 


print ‘‘ each room,’’ which would be an absurdity, 
—the extra flue necessary for foul air exit. Now 
I demand the name of the house-builder to whom 
Mr. Aitchison ever proposed in vain to build 
rooms (or a single room) innoxious or self-venti- 
lating. Idemand documentary proof that such 
proposal was made (as it always was and will be 
by me) and set aside for a non-ventilating struc- 
ture on ground of expense; or else that Mr. 
Aitchison withdraw-this accusation. I will not 
acquiesce in aspersions on respectable classes of 
my countrymen, thus bandied about by quacks 
haying, by their own account, no ‘ proper ’’ mode 
of living, 

Again, about so-called ‘restorations,’ the 
damning fact, and casus belli of my scattered 
race against this brood of old Britain’s parasites, 
he says that, if not done by such as they, 
“‘yestorers will be found,” and if not architects, 
“usually worse than architects.” I demand 
proof of this, and offer proof of the direct con- 
trary, that this finding is not so very easy. The 
only others than so-called ‘ architects” likely to 
be sought are masons, builders, or sculptors, and 
not metropolitan, but local ones, near enough to 
have known and loved, and in some degree ap- 
preciated whatever venerable and noble thing it 
is whose “ restoration ’’ isin question. Now, what- 
ever such might be got to do elsewhere, to old 
works not so familiar to them, let me tell Mr. 
Aitchison, this sort of men cannot often be bribed 
to lift up tool on their own town’s jewels, and 
‘“‘ break down the carved work thereof with axes 
and hammers.” It takes strangers from a dis- 
tance, commonly Londoners, and certainly some 
very much baser order than handicraftsmen or 


average country tradesmen, to effect these 
eternally infamous robberies of mankind. 
He or others of your readers may or 


should have heard of one of the worst of 
these, our race’s utter loss a few years back, of 
one of the most precious and then least-injured 
relics of lovely handiwork of our ancestors’ 
noblest time, the Salishury chapter-house, now 
replaced by a heap of manufacturers’ finery sup- 
posed to model it. In the guide-book before me 
(Brown, 1866), we find, ‘‘It was matter of 
notoriety that the late Bishop Denison had also 
conceived the design of repairing the chapter- 


house. Accordingly, at his lamented death, the 
restoration was resolved on as an appropriate 
memorial of the departed prelate.’’ And there 
follows a translation of a long inscription to that 
effect. Now it would be more historical and 
useful were it known why this was not begun by 
the good bishop himself, but only (as the inscrip- 
tion has it) “by the offerings of the faithful” 
after his death. I happen to remember the pious 
and well-meaning man’s installation, and what 
was the first story current of his piety on his 
arrival. The new bishop had discarded one 
tradesman for another, who sold the same goods 
at higher price, because he could not think of 
dealing at ‘‘a shop that would undersell another.”’ 

Now you need not wonder that this was a man 
to be monumented “‘ by the faithful” of a country 
town. Well, the idea of chapter-house ‘“ restora- 
tion’ soon being conceived by this model bishop 
of shopkeepers, it was his principle to apply to 
the nearest mason and sculptor, born, probably, 
under its shadow—by name, William Osmond 
For years the liberal prelate urged on him the job 
and the profit, but in vain. He stuck to the kind 
of answer Chantrey gave when asked to ‘‘restore”’ 
the Elgin marbles (for it should be known that 
the works of Phidias were to be thoroughly 
‘restored’ when first brought to Bloomsbury). 
Whether he converted the good bishop to 
Ruskinism (or Osmondism, for he probably never 
read Ruskin),”or the bishop merely scrupled to 
leave a neighbour and hire a stranger, it is certain 
this honest mason preserved Anglo-Saxondom 
that monument all the years of Bishop Denison’s 
life. As soon as he had to be monumented, of 
course, his former desire being ‘matter of 
notoriety,’ a restorer was to be found in London, 
of the R.I.B.A., and the ‘glorious fabric soon 
vanished before the grieved eyes of him who had 
so long rejected the bribe, and who, I humbly 


‘opine, ought as well to be remembered in these 


days as perhaps any Sarum worthy since his 
canonised namesake, 8S. Osmund. At least, you 
see, some agent more unsaintly and worse than a 
Sarum mason, though not ‘‘ worse than archi- 
tects,” had to be found for this job ; and the case 
will show Mr. Aitchison or his readers, that the 
finding of ‘‘ restorers, good or bad,” even as bad 
as architects (to say nothing of ‘* worse”’) is not 
always so easy as he may think. 

Now, Sir, I want to make an appeal I have be- 
fore made at this time of year. Some corre- 
spondents were lately complaining of want of 
employment for their ‘ profession ’’—percent- 
agers. Itis, I hope, by this time, full. I hope 
there are more than there will ever again be 
employment for. But as for architects, the lack 
is of them, not of employment for them, heayen 
knows! They are wanted, and there is not 
enough of them, by some thousands. But suppose 
we say, to be safely within bounds, work is 
waiting for 1,000. I cannot believe the atmo- 
sphere of a percentager’s office is so poisonous as 
in five years to blind every youth that enters it to 
this plain fact. The public—all the public I 
ever see—wants architects, not quacks; and 
though it may want much else that this genera- 
tion can hardly get as qualifications of them, 
there is one paramount negative qualification that 
none I know of will dream of dispensing with. 
Their architect must never have taken, nor ever 
mean to take, any percentage on any “ outlay.” 
All men that I knew hold that the single act of 
once taking this manner of pay shows a mental 
stuff that never can, by any education whatever, 
yield what we want. Now every New Year’s Day 
the Times has an alphabetical list of what are 
called, I think, the ‘“‘ Sworn Brokers.’”’ I have 
no idea what a sworn broker is, nor wherein he 
differs from an unsworn ; but you see it is plain 
their public sufficiently understands what it is 
they swear, to make it worth the sworn ones’ 
trouble and shillings to advertize all their names 
and addresses once a year. My public wants, 
quite as much or more, the names and addresses 
of as many as undertake the duties of architects, 
with this paramount declaration, or oath and 
obligation, without which this public will employ 
no man—that he never has taken percentage on 
an outlay and never will. If any number of your 
readers under 1,000, declaring this, will forward 
their names and addresses to you, to be alpha- 
betically arranged and advertised in the Times at 
the opening of -the year (which I will undertake), 
we should understand each other, and have a 
first foothold for discussion as to the founding of 
this sorely wanted profession. They may start 
with as many modes of remuneration as they 
please. We shall soon find how to weed them 
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down to the best. I never set forth mine, which 
has often been published (in the Burmp1ne News 
and elsewhere), as ‘‘ the best that could be de- 
vised,” but the best I could devise ; and shall 
immediately adopt any that may be proved more 
philosophical, true, or fair. The first thing to 
know and make known is who of us holds with 
the common-sense public on this question of the 
first thing to be devised, our pay; who re- 
pudiates this absurd and monstrous fiction, and 
refuses to treat any outlay-paid class as aught 
but pestilent quacks. This, as I have said years 
ago, is now the sole possible bond of union, and 
for a first one, sufficient.—I am, Sir, &c, 
KR. L. Garsert. 


P.8.—Since the above was written, ‘J. G.,” 
in p. 475, thanks me for repeating the theory of 
ventilation, which of course had been done more 
fully. by Tredgold before I was born, and by 
Tomlinson and other popularizers of science 
frequently since, but wislies me ‘‘ kindly to pro- 
ceed to” apply such theory to a particular house, 
“in your columns.” Certainly I will do so, 
whenever and wherever it may seem to the public 
benefit, as I have years ago, noone heeding. But 
I will not begin gratuitously to instruct in the 
rudiments of an art or calling men professing to 
practice that art, and getting my countrymen’s 
money on that pretence before they have begun 
to learn it. Zheory alone, which is general, and 
not practice, is the sole proper business of 
journalists, teachers, or writers of any kind, The 
particular applications thereof in practice are the 
work of no writer or teacher, but of an artist—in 
this case, of an architect. If “J. G.” wants a 
design such as he mentions, let him state to me 
the accommodation wanted, the locality and plan 
of his ground, and my charge for this work will 
be 10s. per square of floors. I will do the same for 
Mr. Aitchison or any other of your correspondents, 
provided he first withdraws from his name in the 
Directory and everywhere else, the description 
“architect.” I profess to be an Hnglishman, 
therefore not a getter of, or an assister to get, 
Englishmen’s money on false pretences. 

The last paragraph of ‘‘J.G,” p. 475,—the 
notion of creatures that pay others ‘‘ percentage 
on the outlay ” getting anything by ‘ insisting 
on having,” is too supremely ridiculous. Of 
course what holds good of a lantern ‘“‘ holds good 
of a house,’”’ but not of either (or anything else), 
designed by percentagers on outlay. Of this I 
have had opportune proof since writing last, by 
the novel flickering and imbecile monstrosity of 
some railway and street lamps informing me that at 
length a per centager’s finger has got at them/ Of 
course a rightly-economized building is self-ven- 
tilative like a non-percentager’s lantern, but 
instead of its being my duty to ‘ convince the 
public so,”’ I maintain it is the first duty of Mr. 
Tite and his Royal Institute, and Mr, Street, and 
every other percentage-planner, to convince the 
public it is not so; and convince us of much 
besides—to wit, the social purpose or utility of 
persons not haying, and according to Mr. Aitchi- 
son, unable to devise, a way of being ‘‘ properly 
paid ” for anything they may do.—H. L. G. 


CIRCULARISING ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—The utility of advertisement is now so 
generally admitted that it would seem to be 
false delicacy in an artist ov professional man to 
neglect a mode of advancing his interests which 
has been found to succeed so well in trade. The 
youthful modesty of many beginners in architec- 
ture may be strong enough to’ prevent them from 
resorting to the system of puffing themselves 
into notice, and so far as I am aware, instruction 
in this art has not hitherto formed part of the 
course of study prescribed to an articled pupil. 
This omission I would fain hope will, for the 
future. be remedied in miost architects’ offices. As 
an encouragement to the tyro, as an example of a 
really neat and effectual style of pufling, the 
adoy tion and imitation of which cannot be too 
strongly recommended, I beg* to enclosé you a 
copy of a circular which has lately been left at 
the house’ of a clergyman’ in Pembrokeshire, 
whose old-fashioned prejudices, I am sorry to say, 
are too strong to allow him to receive it with any- 
thing but suspicion and disfavour,—I am, &c., 

Dec. 15. mae WINDBAG. 

[Copy.]° 
Hg. 223 ocd} Dees: 9,:1870. 

Drar Sin,—Finding that the demand for the 
services of a duly qualified and experienced 
architect is increasing in your locality, 1 have 
arranged to extend to... the fortnightly 
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journeys I have been in the habit for some years 
of -taking into Wales. 

An experience of some fifteen years in restoring 
Churches and erecting Houses and Schools in 
various parts of England and Wales, will enable 
me to furnish plenty of references, including 
some from your own clergy. 

Any information, too, respecting the dates of 
my proposed visits I shall be happy to furnish on 
application. 

As I can only write a limited number of these 
notes perhaps you will kindly inform your neigh- 
bours with (sic) the chance now probably afforded 
them for the first time of securing services equi- 
valent to those of a resident Architect, ensuring 
efAcient superintendence over Builders, without 
occasioning the usual heavy extra bill for “ Tra- 
velling Expenses.”—I am, yours faithfully, 

12 Bl eg saa oe 

I have Plans of all kinds ready prepared. 

To the Rev. 


———_——>_—_——— 


Antercommunicrtion, 


—_>——_ 
QUESTIONS. 


[2078] FENCES.—Is an occupier of land bound to fence 
so as to restrain his cattle from trespassing on his neigh- 
bour’s lands, even if the dividing fence belongs to his 
neighbour? Thus; A. has land adjoining B.’s. The hedge 
belongs to B., and is broken; A. wishes to turn cattle our. 
Must he put up a fence or hold watch 10 keep them from 
straying on to B.’s land? A certain county court judge 
holds A. must do so, and that B. can recover from A. for 


trespass. Is this good law?—J. H. P. 


[2079] COPYING ORNAMENTAL SCROLLWORK ON 
TOMBSTONES.—Having to supply a polished granite 
monument to a given design in a country churchyard, at a 
distance, I would feel greatly obliged could any reader of 
the Burtpinc News supply me with directions as to the 
best and most expeditious way of transferring the orna- 
mental design on the top to paper. The stone is first 
polished, and the design drawn on the surface, after which 


‘it is relieved about 1-16in. by cutting away the parts be- 


tween the members of the design, the same as in a wood 
engraver’s block. To sketch off,an accurate copy would take 
too long time, anda photograph would be of no use,— 
I. M. A. 


[2080] TENANT’S FIXTURES.—Can an out-going t nant 
(whose lease of, say, 14 years has expired) claim and have 
removed such constructions as a water-closet apparatus, a 
partition dividing one large room into two, a marble chim- 
neypiece in lieu of a wooden one, all of which things he 
had done at his expense to improve the property during 
his occupation? Can he claim, in the event of the above 
being allowed to remain, a monetary compensation from 
his landlord for improving his (the landlord’s) property ? 
I believe the.chimneypiece can be removed, provided the 
original one be erected in its place, but I am not certain 
whether the out-going tenant is at liberty toremove the 
water-closet, &c., presuming, of course, that he makes good 
after removal.—TH. B. 


Ow Ottee Cadle, 


New Mernop or Licutinc.—On Wednesday 
week a paper was read by Mfr. Silber, before the 
Society of Arts, on a method of lighting towns, 
factories, and private houses by vegetable or 
mineral oils. The system proposed is to distri- 
bute the oil over the house in pipes, like water, 
from a general reservoir containing a few gallons 
at the top of the building. The flow is regulated 
by little cisterns provided with a novel and well- 
constructed tap, regulated by a ball-cock or self- 
acting float, the lights being as nearly as possible 
onalevel with the distributing cisterns. When the 
lamp is lighted the oil is by the ball-cock movement 
supplied automatically as fast to the wick as it is 
consumed, and a very perfect combustion is 
effected. Numerous lights, of excellent quality 
and steadiness, were kept burning in the lecture- 
room during the evening; and on the long and 
earnest discussion which followed there was a 
general concurrence in admitting the great 
advance which had been made in this mode of 
burning light petroleum oils. There was none of 
the unpleasant odour so common t) all the 
previous mineral oil lamps. 


Smatu-Pox In A Restavurant.—The present 
severe visitation of small-pox in London is the 
occasion of considerable uneasiness to medical 
men and sanitarians, more especially on account 
of the culpable carelessness of many of the 
public. The Lancet states that a servant maid 
has been attacked at a corsiderable restaurant 
in the Holborn district. The underground 
kitchen’ of the establishment is the room in 
which she sleeps, and has been treated for four 
days. During the whole of this time the:‘‘ chef” 
of the restaurant has continued his cooking 
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operations with such interruptions as the presence | 


of a sick female imperatively required. Our 
contemporary does not enyy «the patrons of this 


establishment, who, if the truth were known to ~ 


them, would be horrified at finding that they have 
been both eating and breathing small-pox poison. 
The name.of this restaurant ought to have been 
given. 

Tur ProsEcTED TUNNEL UNDER THE MBERSEY 
At LrverpooL.—The proposed scheme of forming 
a communication between Liverpool and Birken- 
head by means of a tunnel under the Mersey has, 
we hear, been most favourably received by the 
leading merchants, shipowners, and others en- 
gaged in the trade of Liverpool. It has also 


found considerable favour with the leading- 


railway companies, who by this tunnel ~ will 
obtain a ready means of communication be- 
tween the two sides of the river. 

Oprmn SPACES ON THE ALBERT EMBANKMENT.— 
At the last meeting of the Lambeth Vestry a dis- 
cussion arose respecting the proposal of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to let on building leases 
the plots of ground on the Southern Thames (or 
Albert) Embankment, between Lambeth and 
Vauxhall Bridges, instead of appropriating them 
for purposes of recreation. It was proposed and 
seconded “That the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
having resolved to let on building leases two plots 
of land on the Albert Embankment, situated at 
the end of Broad-street, the Vestry consider such 
an appropriation of the land to be injudicious, 
and solicit the Board of Works to reconsider their 
determination, in order that the land in question 
may be given to the parish of Lambeth for the 
purpose of converting it into a place of healthful 
recreation for the children and youth of that 
densely-populated locality, which at present is 
much in want of such a place for benefiting and 
improving the condition of the very poor of the 
parish.” Mr. F. H. Fowler, architect, and one of 
the Vestry’s representatives at the Metropolitan 
Board, opposed the motion, on the ground that 
the Board had done its best to preserve in every 
district such places as were eligible for the pur- 


| poses of recreation, and on this very Southern 


Thames Embankment, it had, upon his own 


motion, given the parish for the purpose of recre- — 


ation all the open space from §. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal to Lambeth Church, and had agreed to lay out 
£3,000 in the planting and embellishment of it. 
On the vote being taken, the motion was negatived 
by a considerable majority. 

Lime AND Mortar.—The main results of cer- 
tain recent experiments made to obtain accurate 
information on the process of the hardening of 
lime and mortar, as applied for ordinary building 
purposes, are that the freshly applied mortar gives 
off, at first. water only, by which process the 
particles of lime begin to adhere together ; after- 
wards carbonic acid begins to be absorbed, and 
thereby the solidity of the mass is increased. The 
last stage of the drying of the mortar coincides 
with that of saturation of the lime with carbonic 
acid, and this process causes the fixation of the 
porous bricks with the mortar. The absorption 
of carbonic acid alone, without previous dehydra- 
tion, never causes ordinary mortar to become 
hard. Freshly made mortar exposed to an atmo- 
sphere of moist carbonic acid remains soft; while 
mortar placed under a bell-jar filled with carbonic 
acid, and standing over a basin filled with strong 
sulphuric acid, becomes rapidly hard. Large 
quantities of mortar, especially with a limited expo- 
sure to air, take months, or even years, to harden. 


Oren Spaces In Hacoxney.—Great efforts are 


‘being made in Hackney to secure to the public 


the free use of the open spaces of the district. 
We understand that the Inclosure Commissioners 
have recently been moved to issue the draft of a 
scheme, by which it is proposed, under the Metro- 
politan Commons Act of 1866, to transfer and 
vest in the Metropolitan Board of Works the open 
parts of London Fields, Hackney Downs, Wells- 
street Common (otherwise Hackney Common), 
North Mill Field, South Mill Field, the Triangle, 
Stoke Newington Common, and Clapton Common, 
and parcels of waste lands at or near Stamford 
Hill, Dalston-lane, and Grove-street, and that they 
henceforth be ‘‘regulated and managed” by the 
Board under the name of the “Hackney Com- 
mons.” Under this arrangement the Board is to 
be empowered and authorized to execute such 
drainage works and other improvements as 
may be required for the purposes of the Metro- 
politan Commons Act; to plant and -preserve 
the trees, shrubs, turf, andgrass ; to fence offsuch 
portions as may be desirable, and to preserve the 
commons in general free from all encroachments. j 
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